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BY THE 


Ovr Lord has said, ‘‘ He that is faithful in that | 
which is least, is faithful also in much.” 

Now there is ““much” indeed in which God re- 
quires us all to be faithful; but when that 
‘‘much” is contemplated, and some estimate is 
made of its greatness, we are apt, with a de- 
spondency almost amounting to despair, to inquire 
how it is possible that a good account can be 
rendered of it at last? Our reply is,—By God’s 
grace faithfully attend to the “least” things 
which compose the ‘‘much,” and fear not the 
result! This is our lesson for the New Year. 

What then may be called ‘‘ much ?” 


Life is much.—Be it short or long, if we spend 
it as responsible beings, it is a great talent. Asa 
whole, a certain character must be attached to it 
when it is rendered back to God. It must be 
either ‘“‘a good life,” or ‘‘a bad life ;’—a life 
spent with, or without, God or Christ in the world. 
Do you wish to be found faithful in your use of this 
talent? Remember, then, that it is made up of 
small fractions. As the corn-field is composed of 
innumerable ears of grain—the ocean of drops—the 
huge material universe of particles of dust—even 
80 is this great talent of life made up of seconds 
of time. Every tick of the clock, every throb of 
the pulse, measures and decreases its quantity. It 
is possible, that when you think of the necessity 
of being faithful during ‘‘a long life,” and of 
spending well so many years as threescore and 





ten, it may appear a matter so difficult as to 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


EDITOR. 


make the very thought overwhelming. Had you 
only one year assigned to you! But threescore 
years and ten! Or, had God seen fit to limit 
your exertions to a week, or a month, it would 
have been unreasonable to despair. Who would 
not try, at least, to live one week or month— 
much more a single day—soberly, and prayer- 
fully, and piously, if that was all which was re- 
quired of him? but sixty or seventy years! Now, 
the short period which you my supposed reader 
would have selected for this trial of obedience is 
just the period which God has actually assigned to 
you! Nay, He has given you less than you are 
willing to accept of. For He does not hand over 
to you the talent of one week, or one day, even, 
but only of the passing hour and minute ; and says, 
with reference to it, ‘‘ Be faithful in this least por- 
tion of time, and you will be found faithful in the 
much of life. Attend to the minutes and the hours, 
days and years will take care of themselves.” But 
this rule is by most people reversed. Instead of 
being faithful in their use of the day which God 
gives them, and for which they are alone respon- 
sible, they plan and contrive how they will be 
faithful over the morrow, which God has never 
promised them! They gamble away the pence, 
but resolve to be faithful over the pounds. They 
miisspend the items of days and weeks, but resolve 
to redeem the sum of months and years! And 
so it will be seen at the last great day of account, 
that the man who is then found unfaithful in his 
use of the “much” sum of life, will be convicted 
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of having been unfaithful in his use of ‘the 
least” items, months, and days, and hours with- 
out number, which made up the sum. 

Again, Habits, good or bad, are ‘‘much.” They 
are the grand result, for weal or woe, of many 
items, and the end of a journey attained by a 
countless succession of steps. If, for instance, 
you would understand how this “much” of evil 
has been reached in an old man—*“ a grey-haired 
iniquity, a ruffian in years”—you would require 
to know how unfaithful he has been in his use 
of the “least” things which have been daily 
given him, and be able to trace back his life 
almost to childhood, and see how long ago he had 
been unfaithful to the call of duty in school— 
silenced conscience—put away all thoughts of God 
as unwelcome—entertained at first the thoughts of 
sin, then formed plans to indulge it, then lived in 
the habit of it, until, bit by bit, it hardened the 
heart, seared the feelings, and produced the awful 
result of an old man dead in trespasses and in sins! 
Such a man is, at last, verily poor and needy ; 
perhaps he knows not how. But, alas! his case is 
easily accounted for. He has, in old age, lost the 
‘*much ” of his moral fortune, because throughout 
life he was a spendthrift of the farthings which 
composed it! It is thus, too, with the “‘much” 
of a good character. The man who is habit- 
ually prayerful—who watches over his spirit and 
conduct—daily carries his cross, and crucifies the 
flesh, with its affections and lusts—and who, 
possessed by the love which seeketh not her own, 
is considerate of the claims, the wants, and feel- 
ings of others,—in one word, the strong man in 
Christ, has not attained even this “measure of 
the stature of the perfect man” in a day, by a 
single act of the will, or by any single or sudden 
effort. In one day, indeed, he may have entered the 
kingdom of light, and turned towards Zion; but 
not in a day has he advanced so far on his journey, 
and formed those habits of piety which have be- 
come, as it were, the easy and graceful actions of 
his second and renewed nature. To estimate 
aright how this ‘‘ much” result has been obtained, 
it would be necessary to trace his life, also, back to 
remote years, and to study the biography of suc- 
ceeding weeks and days from youth upwards. 
Select one day even in his history, and see how 
it was begun by prayer, and spent as a whole 
with a wish to please God ; how, during that 
day, temptations were resisted, and leadings of 
good followed ; how the thoughts were controlled, 
the tongue governed, deeds of kindness and self- 
denial performed,—until the evening brought 
thanksgivings to God, ending with peaceful repose 
upon His gracious care. And thus only, when 
day after day are examined, and the Christian’s 
faithfulness in its ‘‘least” things perceived, would 











it be possible to understand how his faithfulness 
in its ‘‘much” had been at last attained. 

It is true, indeed, that sometimes one sees: a 
result so sudden and unexpected, that it appears 
to be unconnected with any previous details of 
things which could have caused it. A man well 
thought of, for example, by the world that knew 
him not, suddenly commits a crime, which takes 
society aback, and overwhelms himself in disgrace. 
Yet, had that man’s private history been known 
to others as it was known to himself, it would 
have been discovered, that while the explosion 
was sudden, the combustibles which occasioned it 
had been long accumulating, and that a spark only 
was needed to produce the conflagration. The 
gambler makes his family a beggar in a night, or 
the swindler disgraces them ; but many days and 
nights of carelessness, greed, vanity, unconscien- 
tiousness, and the like, unchecked and indulged 
in, have made the gambler and the swindler. And 
thus, too, the act of noblest duty, which delights 
the world, has generally been the sudden blaze only 
of light, and love, which were long cherished, and 
shone within the soul, unseen and unknown by 
human eye. 

Learn, then, how to attain the ‘“‘ much” of good 
habit, by a patient attention to those ‘‘ least” de- 
tails which are necessary to its formation. Not 
alone by wishing it, or resolving it, can you be a 
good man, any more than a healthy, a learned, or a 
rich one. If you wish the “much” of a good 
temper, be faithful in checking the “ least” rising 
of a bad one. If you desire the ‘‘ much” of enjoy- 
ing the blessedness of prayer, pray without ceasing. 
If you would be ‘‘ much” better, learn to do the 
‘*Jeast” things well. If you would receive the 
welcome of, ‘‘ Well done, faithful servant,” and be 
made lord over many things, learn, by patient con- 
tinuing in well-doing, to be faithful now over few 
things. 

We might illustrate the same principle by show- 
ing how such a blessing as “ much” influence for 
good has been acquired by those who have been 
most distinguished for its exercise. It is impos- 
sible to study the biographies of such men as 
Wilberforce, for example, without being impressed 
by their early, and diligent attention to de- 
tails. We find they did good as God ‘“‘ gave them 
the opportunity,” within the sphere, however 
limited, and in the circumstances, however trying, 
in which Providence was pleased to place them. 
Just as they used their few talents well, other 
talents were given them ‘“‘ according to their seve- 
ral ability.” The least work, the humblest duty, 
assigned to them was accepted promptly and per- 
formed conscientiously, and ‘‘ much” work, with 
increasing influence and power to do it, was given 
them at the fitting time. But had the one talent 
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been neglected, the ten talents would have been 
withheld ; had the power of doing good to the one 
city been refused, the power of blessing ten cities 
would never have been possessed. If therefore we 
would have ‘“‘much” influence, the only way of ob- 
taining it is by being faithful in the exercise of ‘‘ the 
least” which God gives us. 

Be assured, that if, in our present condition, we 
are unfaithful over ‘the least” which God has 
given us, we would be unfaithful over ‘‘the much” 
at any time, and in any circumstances. The man 
who is, here and now, cruel to his children or de- 
pendents, would be a bloody tyrant if seated on 
an African throne. The man who, in this day of 
gospel light, scoffs at religion, lays a stumbling- 
block in the way of its professots, tempts his 
neighbours to sin, and sacrifices conscience to 
worldly interests, or the praise of men, is possessed 
by a spirit which would have made him a Nero if 
on Nero’s throne, a Judas if among the apostles, 
or a worshipper of the golden image if on the 
plains of Dura. Do not ask, then, for a change of 
circumstances, or an increase of your talents in 
order to be good, to do good, or to prove your loyalty 
to God. Be faithful now, in what you have, in 
**the least,” here where God has placed you, for 
this is all God seeks; and your being so will afford 
abundant evidence of one who would be faithful 





everywhere over much, were the much committed 
to his care ! i ye! Tt 

Reader! are you disposed to sink beneath the 
burden of a New Year? Does the thought pain 
you of all the duties to which it will summon you, 
all the temptations, and all the trials which it may 
bring to you? Is it your earnest wish, that should 
you see the first of January 1863, the previous 
months, now dark and unknown in prospect, shall, 
in retrospect, be bright and beautiful as any 
months in this cloudy world can be? and that 
you shall be able to recall, with humble gratitude 
to the God of all grace, duties performed, tempta- 
tions resisted, spiritual comforts experienced, and 
spiritual strength imparted,—with afflictions, if 
such are to be your lot, sanctified ?—If so, then 
“Take no heed of the morrow ;” it is not yours ; 
but, by God’s grace helping you, take great heed of 
each day as it dawns upon you, and each hour of 
the day as it comes round, for they are yours. 
Divide the great year’s burden of duty into three 
hundred and sixty-five parts, and each of them 
into so many hours as are in each day, and carry 
the little burdens only ; and at the end of the 
year you will find that the great burden was car- 
ried, and was comparatively light ! And thus you 
will have a good New Year, and because a good— 
a happy one! 





THE FACTS AND FANCIES OF MR. DARWIN. 


In thus characterizing the contents of Mr. Dar- 
win’s work, On the Origin of Species, our readers 
will understand that it contains much valuable 


knowledge, and much wild speculation. Interest- 
ing facts and idle fancies have seldom been com- 


bined in physical researches, and when such an | 


alliance has been formed, the value of the new facts 
has often compensated for the errors of their appli- 
cation., There are many cases, indeed, in the history 
of science, where speculations, like those of Kepler, 
have led to great discoveries in the very attempts 
which they suggested in order to establish or to 
refute them. It is otherwise, however, with specu- 
lations which trench upon sacred ground, and which 
run counter to the universal convictions of man- 
kind, poisoning the fountains of.science, and dis- 
turbing the serenity of the Christian world. Such 
is doubtless the tendency of Mr. Darwin’s work 
on the origin of species, Trained in a less severe 
school than that of geometry and physics, his 
reasonings are almost always loose and inconclu- 
sive: His generalizations seem to have been reached 
before ‘he had obtained the materials upon which 
he rests them: His facts, though frequently new 
and interesting, are often little more than conjec- 
tures ; and the grand phenomena of the world of 
life, and instinct, aw? reason, which other minds 





have woven into noble and elevating truths, have 
thus become in Mr. Darwin’s hands the basis of 
a dangerous and degrading speculation. 

We cannot suppose that he intended to under- 
miné the foundations of natural and revealed re- 
ligion ; but we cannot conceal our conviction that 
the hypothesis, which he makes it the object of 
his life to support, has a tendency to. expel the 
Almighty from the universe, to degrade the god- 
like race to which he has committed the develop- 
ment and appreciation of his power, and to render 
the revelation of his will an incredible superstition. 
That great Name, indeed, which true philosophy 
has never failed to respect, has not been wholly 
omitted in the pages of our author. It has no 
other title, however, but that which breathed life 
into one primordial form, from which all organic 
beings have been descended that have ever lived 
upon this earth—plant, fish, fowl, quadruped, and 
man! The Influence thus acknowledged, is the elec- 
tric spark of a previous speculator which disappears 
for ever, when it has lighted the train of causes and 
effects by which all the orders of organic life have 


' been fashioned and perpetuated. That tender Parent 


who longs to gather His children “ as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wing ;” who opens 
when they knock; who gives good things to them 
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that ask him, and without whose knowledge not a 
hair of their head can fall to the ground, takes no 
charge of the family of orphans who people the 
gloomy universe of our author. 

In order to justify these strictures, we must 
make our readers acquainted with Mr. Darwin’s 
views as stated by himself; and as he appeals to 
facts and principles in their support, we must 
appeal to facts and principles in their refutation. 
Without any profound knowledge of natural his- 
tory, or indeed without any knowledge of it at all, 
the nature of this remarkable speculation may be 
made plain to the lowest capacity, and the humblest 
inquirer may be made to understand that it has not 
one fact to support it, and though now presented 
in a new form, that it has been long ago refuted 
by the most distinguished of our naturalists. 

In discussing questions of this kind, which ex- 
cite a general interest, we are naturally anxious to 
know something of the parties engaged in the con- 
test. Mr. Darwin has been long known to the 
public as an eminent naturalist. He is the grand- 
son of the celebrated Dr. Darwin, a poet and a 
physiologist, and the author of several ingenious 
works, in some of which he traced the origin of 
all organized beings, plants, animals, and even 
man, to living filaments, susceptible of irritation. 
The first work of Mr. Darwin was entitled The 
Voyage of a Naturalist, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the celebrated voyage of four years during 
which Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Fitzroy cir- 
cumnavigated the globe in Her Majesty’s ship 
** Beagle,” in the years 1832-1836. As naturalist to 
this expedition, Mr. Darwin was led to study the 
structure and distribution of coral reefs in the 
Pacific Ocean, to explore the minute organizations 
of invertebrate animals, such as the Cirripeda, and 
to investigate the geology of South America, the 
structure of the Falkland Islands, and the volcanic 
islands of Australia. In the various works in 
which he has given an account of these researches, 
he has shown himself an accomplished naturalist, 
and they are all written with a degree of elegance 
and perspicuity not very common in works of the 
same class. His health, we regret to say, is such 
as to preclude him from continuous study, but we 
trust that he may be long preserved to advance 
natural history by his experimental investigations, 
and may be led, by means of his own discoveries, 
to renounce the opinions which have so deeply 
offended both the naturalist and the Christian. 

The views which Mr. Darwin endeavours to 
establish are contained in the following passage at 
the end of his work :—‘I believe that animals 
have descended from at most only four or five pro- 
‘ genitors, and plants from an equal or lesser num- 
ber. Analogy would lead one step farther, namely, 
to the belief that all animals have descended from 





some one prototype. But analogy may be a deceit- 
ful guide. Nevertheless, all living things have 
much in common in their chemical composition, 
their germinal vesicles, their cellular structure, 
and their laws of growth and reproduction. We 
see this even in so trifling a circumstance as that 
the same poison often similarly affects plants and 
animals, or that the poison secreted by the gall-fly 
produces monstrous growths in the wild rose or 
oak tree. Therefore I should infer from analogy 
that probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on this earth have descended FROM SOME ONE 
PRIMORDIAL FORM, into which life was FIRST 
BREATHED.” 

In supporting this extraordinary doctrine, Mr. 
Darwin devotes his first chapter to the changes 
produced in plants and animals ‘‘ under domestica- 
tion.” These changes, which are universally ad- 
mitted, he ascribes to difference of climate and 
treatment during several generations, the varia- 
tions increasing with the time, and, when once 
begun, continuing for many generations. ‘‘ No 
case,” he says, ‘‘is on record of a variable being 
ceasing to vary under cultivation. Our oldest cul- 
tivated plants, such as wheat, still often yield new 
varieties ; our oldest domesticated animals are still 
capable of rapid improvement or modification.” 
In what gardeners call ‘‘ sporting plants,” where a 
single bud or offset assumes a new and sometimes 
‘‘very different character from that of the rest of 
the plant ;” and such “sports,” which are very com- 
mon under cultivation, support our author’s view, 
that variations are not necessarily connected with 
the act of generation. Slight changes may also be 
produced from ‘‘ the conditions of life,” such as in- 
creased size from amount of food, colour from par- 
ticular kinds of food, and perhaps thickness of fur 
from climate; but though such causes of varia- 
tion may be numerous, yet the variations them- 
selves are unimportant compared with those which 
are inherited ; and hence Mr. Darwin concludes that 
‘*if strange and rare deviations of structure are 
truly inherited, less strange and commoner devia- 
tions may be freely admitted to be inheritable.” 
lt follows therefore that, after many generations, 
these accumulated variations may amount to a 
change of species from inheritance. In order to 
establish these views, Mr. Darwin describes the 
variations which have taken place in the breed of 
domestic pigeons. The carrier-pigeon, the short- 
faced tumbler, the runt, the barb, the porter, the 
turbit, the jacobin, the trumpeter, the fan-tail, are 
all described as differing in their beaks, their necks, 
their bodies, their feet, their tails, and even their 
skeletons, and to such a degree, that an ornitholo- 
gist, were he told that they were wild birds, 
would certainly, he thinks, rank them as well- 
defined species; and yet all of these pigeons are 
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admitted to have been descended from the blue 
and barred rock-pigeon, the Columba Livia. 
Now, admitting all this to be true, it is no evi- 
dence that any of the varieties constitute a new 
species, though the variations may have been ac- 
cumulating for four thousand years. On the con- 
trary, there is no tendency in these variations to 
become permanent, but rather to disappear, so 
that the fancy pigeon returns to the rock-pigeon, 
from which it descended. The same law of rever- 
sion to the original type is proved in various do- 
mesticated animals. Pallas informs us that the 
wild horses of the Kalmucks, when no longer taken 
care of by man, relapse into their untamed condition ; 
and Dr. Prichard states that the escaped domesti- 
cated animals—the horse, the ass, the, sheep, the 
goat, the hog, the cow, the dog, the cat, and the 
gallinaceous fowls, which the Spaniards took from 
Europe to America, had lost all the most obvious 
appearances of domestication. 

That the changes produced by domestication 
effect no permanent variation amounting to a 
specific difference, is strikingly shown in the case 
of the dog, which, of all domestic animals, exhibits 
the most numerous and marked variations in re- 
gard to size, colour, character of hair, and form 
of head ; yet, notwithstanding these, as Professor 
Owen remarks, ‘‘the naturalist detects, in the 
dental formula, and in the construction of the 


cranium, the unmistakable generic and specific 


characters of the Canis familiaris.” ‘* How differ- 
ently,” he adds, in support of the same truth, 
‘‘does the giant Newfoundland behave to the 
dwarf pug, on a casual rencontre, from the way in 
which either of them would treat a jackal, a wolf, 
or a fox. The dumb animal might teach the 
philosopher that unity of kind or of species is dis- 
coverable under the strongest masks of variation.” 

Our limits will not permit us to follow our 
author in his attempt to show that great changes 
take place under the principle of artificial selection, 
where domestic races have been produced by man, 
in accumulating in certain directions useful to him, 
the successive variations produced by nature. A 
much more powerful cause of variation he finds in 
what he calls Natural Selection, or the power which 
Nature exercises “‘ in rejecting that which is bad, 
preserving and adding up all that is good, and 
silently and insensibly working whenever and where- 
ever opportunity offers, at the improvement of 
each organic being, in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life.” To this principle our 
author assigns almost a creative power. It can 
modify the structure of the young in relation to the 
parent, and of the parent in relation to the young; 
but it cannot modify the structure of one species 
without giving it any advantage for the good of 
another species. “If it had to make the beak of a 





full-grown pigeon very short for the bird’s own ad- 
vantage, the process would be slow, and there 
would be simultaneously the most vigorous selection 
of the young birds within the egg, which had the 
most powerful and hardest beaks, for all with weak 
beaks would inevitably perish ; or more delicate or 
easily broken shells might be selected.” As an ex- 
ample of the process of natural selection, Mr. Darwin 
tells us that ‘‘ in North America the black bear was 
seen by Hearne swimming for hours with widely- 
opened mouth, thus catching, almost like a whale, 
insects in the water ;” and he adds, “‘ even in so 
extreme a case as this, if the supply of insects were 
constant, and if better adapted competitors did not 
already exist in the country, I can see no difficulty 
in a race of bears being rendered by natural selec- 
tion more and more aquatic in their structure and 
habits, with larger and larger mouths, till a crea- 
ture was produced as monstrous as a whale !” 

Owing to the great rapidity with which plants 
and animals increase and multiply, the earth would 
soon be covered by their progeny, if numbers of 
them were not destroyed during some period of 
their lives. Hence there is ‘‘ a struggle for exist- 
ence,” during which superfluous life is taken, and 
the vigorous, the healthy, and the happy survive 
and multiply, while those of feebler constitutions, 
incapable of providing for themselves and their 
offspring, must annually perish. In this war of 
races, this struggle for food and existence, favour- 
able variations are preserved, and injurious ones 
rejected ; but there is no example of any specific 
form having been gradually changed by the accu- 
mulation of these favourable variations. In ad- 
mitting the fact of this struggle for existence, 
naturalists have drawn from it the very opposite 
conclusion. When God saw that every living 
creature which he made was good, we cannot doubt 
that the type of each of them was perfect. The 
struggle for life, therefore, is to prevent, and not 
to promote a change in the original form. The 
strong tiger that survives the struggle will have 
more of its native ferocity than its sickly congener 
that has perished. The vigorous buffalo will not 
cease to be herbivorous, in consequence of its 
strength ; and the lion will not feed upon straw, 
because it has a better appetite and stronger teeth 
than its feebler companion. Nor will the Red-In- 
dian boy that has escaped from drowning, while his 
brother has perished, be a less perfect Red-Indian 
than his father who threw him into the sea. In- 
stead, therefore, of there being “a constant ten- 
dency in the improved descendants of any one 
species, to supplant and exterminate in each stage 
of descent their predecessors, and their original 
parent,” there will be the very opposite tendency to 
preserve unimpaired the relative perfection which 
that species received from the Creator’s hand. 
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Such is a brief and very imperfect notice of the 
processes by which, according to Mr. Darwin, 
species are so changed that, since the first act of 
creative power, man has risen from a primordial 
atom, through the numerous stages of plant, fish, 
fowl, and quadruped. 

If this speculation has any evidence to support 
it, it will be found in the history of organized 
beings during the several thousand years of the 
historic period. In the course of this long period, 
no change of species has taken place, and no new 
species has appeared. The birds and beasts of 
Egypt, as preserved in her ancient tombs, have 
experienced no change in their specific character 
during the two, three, or four thousand years that 
have elapsed since the artist prepared their mum- 
mies for preservation. Though the large runt 
pigeon, with its massive beak and its huge feet, 
differs from its blue and barred progenitor the 
rock, it is a pigeon still. Though the slender 
Italian greyhound has a strange contrast with 
the short-legged bull-dog, they are both dogs in 
their teeth and in their skull. The mouse, even, 
has not been transmuted into the cat, nor the hen 
into the turkey, nor the duck into the goose, nor the 
hawk into the eagle, and still less the monkey into 
the man. When the highest instinct has passed 
into the lowest reason, when the chatter of the 
parrot has risen into speech, and when the lion on 
his forest throne has addressed his subjects in the 
vernacular of man, we may then submit to the im- 
putation of an ignoble origin. The Almighty, 
however, as if foreseeing the degradation of His 
image, seems, as stated by Cuvier, to have pro- 


vided the Egyptian embalmers to refute the specu- 


lation. ‘‘It might seem,” says he, “as if the 
ancient Egyptians had been inspired by nature, for 
the purpose of transmitting to after ages a monu- 
ment of her history. That strange and whimsical 
people, by embalming with so much care the brutes 
which were the object of their stupid adoration, 
have left us, in their sacred grottos, cabinets of 
zoology almost complete. Climate has conspired 
with art to preserve the bodies from corruption, 
and we can now assure ourselves with our own eyes 
what was the state of a good number of species 
three thousand years ago.” The same lesson is 
read to us by the annals and the literature of 
ancient times. ‘* The camel that bore his bride to 
Isaac,” says an able writer, ‘‘ and drew nigh as he 
was meditating at the evening tide, still projects 
the same outline sharply chiselled on the horizon 
wall of the Eastern deserts, between the sky and 
the sand ; the war-horse, ‘his neck clothed with 
thunder, and that said among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha,’ in Syrian warfare, shows the same noble in- 
stincts on the battle-fields of Europe; and the dog 
that endangered the incognito of Ulysses was but a 
living rehearsal of the favourite of Abbotsford.” 
The hippopotamus and crocodile which Herodotus 
saw and described are precisely the same as they 
will be seen, and would be described, hy a modern 
visitor of the Nile. The salmon stil) mounts the 
river barrier, as when the Roman soldiers named. it 
the Leaper, when they first saw it in the streams of 
Gaul ; and the polypus and the sponge, and other 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean, exhibit the 
peculiar properties which were noticed in them by 





Aristotle. In tracing the formation and growth of 
coral reefs in Florida, M. Agassiz has shown that 
eight thousand years are required to raise one of 
these coral reefs or walls from its foundation to the 
surface of the ocean ; and as there are four wall reefs 
round the southern extremity of Florida, the first 
of these must be thirty thousand years of age, and 
yet all of them are built by the same identical 
species. ‘These facts, then,” says he, “furnish 
as direct evidence as we can obtain, in any branch 
of physical inquiry, that some, at least, of the 
species of animals now existing have been in exist- 
ence over thirty thousand years, and have not 
undergone the slightest change during the whole 
of that period.” 

These interesting facts, and others equally de- 
monstrative of the immutability of species, are 
admitted to be difficulties by Mr. Darwin himself, 
and his only reply to them is, that more time is 
wanted than the age of Egyptian tombs, or even 
that of the coral reefs, for the transmutations 
which he advocates. Fortunately for our argu- 
ment, there have been more animals embalmed 
than those of Egypt. The plants and animals 
which nature has preserved in the cemeteries of 
primeval times speak the same language as those 
in the Egyptian tombs, and we must now appeal to 
them in search of any evidence of a transmuta- 
tion of species. 

Geologists have agreed in dividing the crust of 
the earth into three different formations ; namely, 
Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary, or, to use the 
more expressive names, Paleozoic, or the strata 
containing the most ancient forms of life; Meso- 
zoic, or those containing less ancient forms; and 
Oinozoic, or those containing more recent forms. 
The thickness of these different masses is as fol- 
lows :— 


Paleozoic strata, about 
Mesozoic ,, 
Oinozoic 


60,000 feet. 
er 

3,000 

making altogether 78,000 feet, or nearly 15 miles. 
In the lowest of the paleozoic strata, namely, 
the Cambrian, there are no traces of plants or ani- 
mals. In the next strata, the lower Silurian, 
trilobites and cephalopods (cuttle-fish) are found. 
In the upper Silurian, the earliest fishes appear. 
In the Old Red Sandstone, placoid and ganoid, or 
armour-clad fishes, are found ; and in the Lime- 
stones and Coal-Measures, the upper palzozoic beds, 
reptiles and insects appear for the first time. In 
the lower mesozoic strata, or Sub-Oolite, birds and 
marsupial mammals are found. In the Oolite beds, 
reptiles are abundant ; and in the Supra-Oolite, or 
chalk and Wealden formations, the cycloid and 
ctenoid fishes, soft-scaled and pectinated, maketheir 
appearance. In the lower strata of the oinozoic, 
the London clay, bats, dolphins, bees, etc., are 
found. In its middle formations, the coralline 
rag, the ape, dog, lion, elephant, ox, whale, etc., 
appear; and in its upper or most recent strata, 
the finest mammalia and man are found. 

In this long range of created life, from its com- 
mencement with the trilobites and cuttle-fishes in the 
lower Silurian strata, to the occupation of the earth 
by man, there is not one fact indicating the transi- 
tion of one species to another. Mr. Darwin him- 
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self confesses that the intermediate varieties are 
wanting, that ‘‘ Geology assuredly does not reveal 
any such finely graduated organic chain ;” and 
that “this is the most obvious and grave objection 
to his theory.” ‘The explanation lies,” he adds, 
“in the extreme imperfection of the geological 
record.” In order to escape from the difficulty, 
thus candidly acknowledged, he is obliged to call 
in question the faith of geologists. He denies that 
life began in the lower Silurian strata. He believes 
that there must be strata much older than the 
azoie formations, or those without life; and in 
order to explain why, among fossil remains, none 
of the species are found which form the links be- 
tween one race and another, he conjectures that 
the formations which contain them have been re- 
moved by denudation, and other causes, and may 
exist beneath the ocean, or in localities not yet ex- 
plored by geologists. In thus maintaining ‘‘ the 
imperfection of the geological record,” in conse- 
quence chiefly of only a small portion of the globe 
having been explored with care, Mr. Darwin re- 
jects all the leading truths of the science ; and, 
conscious of the untenableness of his position, he 
seems frequently on the very eve of abandoning it. 
“He who rejects these views,” he says, ‘‘on the 
nature of the geological record, will rightly reject 
my whole theory. For he may ask in vain where 
are the numberless transitorial links which must 
formerly have connected the closely allied or re- 
presentative species found in the several stages of 
the same great formations.” In reference to the 
great geological truth that the earlier formations, 
stretching over vast extent, and perfectly unaltered, 
do not contain the least traces of organized beings, 
and that the dawn of life is in the lower Silurian 
formation, our author admits that, “if his theory 
be true, it is indisputable that before the lowest 
Silurian stratum was deposited long periods elapsed, 
as long as, or probably far longer, than the whole 
interval from the Silurian age to the present day, 
and that during these vast yet quite unknown 
periods of time the world swarmed with living 
creatures.” But if the geological record has all 
the imperfections urged against it by Mr. Dar- 
win, and if they were all supplied according to his 
hypothesis, it would still present some important 
facts utterly subversive of his views. The exist- 
ence of such creatures as the trilobites and the 
cephalopods or cuttle-fishes in the Silurian forma- 
tions, with organs of sensation of the most perfect 
kind, is an unanswerable difficulty in the develop- 
ment theory. Mr. Darwin is sorely puzzled with 
the transition of organs. ‘‘ Natural selection,” he 
says, ‘‘ will not produce absolute perfection, nor 
do we always meet with this high standard under 
nature. The correction for the aberration of 
light is said, on high authority, not to be perfect 
even in that most perfect organ, the eye.” The 
meaning of this we presume to be, that though the 
eye is the most perfect of organs, it is yet not per- 
fect, and therefore may be produced by natural 
selection. Now it is quite true that the correction 
for the aberration of colour is not complete in the 
human or in any known eye. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, vision is perfect. 'The uncorrected colour 
is never seen in using that organ, and consequently 
the human eye, as the organ of vision, is perfect, and 





therefore not the result of naturalselection. Upon 
Mr. Darwin’s principle the ear is not perfect, be- 
cause it is insensible to the music of the spheres, 
or the lense imperfect because it cannot discover 
every shade of colour. An over-sensitive ear 
would be destroyed by the sounds to which nature 
subjects it, and a touch sensitive to colour would 
be torture to its possessor. Natural selection, 
however, under Mr. Darwin’s guide, may reconcile 
these difficulties, and the eye of the future may be 
furnished with crystalline lenses doubly or triply 
achromatic. Our author himself sometimes stands 
aghast before his own opinions. He declares that 
“the belief that an organ so perfect as the eye 
could have been formed by natural selection is 
more than enough to stagger any one ;” but what 
can he say when he learns what he ought to have 
known, that the lens of the cuttle-fish, one of the 
earliest of animals, is as perfect and more com- 
plex even than that of man. The crystalline lens 
of the Sepia Loligo differs from that of all other 
animals in being a compound lens, consisting of a 
principal lens of a paraboloidal form, deeply con- 
vex behind, and slightly convex before, united to a 
meniscus with a predominating convexity placed 
in front of it. The concave face of the meniscus 
is kept ia contact with the slightly convex face of 
the principal lens by means of a transparent carti- 
laginous ring, so that the lens actually consists of 
three separate parts. In all other lenses the lamine 
are composed of fibres, but in the Loligo they are 
films having a fibrous structure, radiating from the 
pole of the posterior surface of the lens. In the 
lenses of man, and other animals, the fibres termi- 
nate in poles or lines. The virtual fibres, or the 
edges of the laminz in the cuttle fish, terminate like 
a bunch of hair cut across, forming the anterior sur- 
face of the principal lens; and their extremities, 
composing that surface, are curiously bound to- 
gether, and covered with a fine membrane. Here 
then we have an organ of sensation unique in the 
animal economy, and exhibiting a degree of com- 
plexity and high organization which is found in no 
other animal. If the Loligo has sprung from a lower 
or has been transmuted into a higher type, we ought 
to have found in both some traces of so extraor- 
dinary an organ. The cuttle-fish has furnished to 
Cuvier other arguments against the Darwinian 
theory. ‘No deviation,” he says, ‘in the ordi- 
nary form of this animal has ever produced, or can 
constitute a being placed beneath it; nor can, or 
ever will, its better development give rise to a 
series of animals of a more perfect species to be 
placed above it. . . . In vain shall we attempt to 
approximate these mollusca to some fishes whose 
skeleton has almost disappeared. . . . Ina word, 
we see here nature passing from one plan to an- 
other, making a leap, and leaving between its 
productions a manifest hiatus. The cephalopods 
are not passing into anythingelse. They have not 
resulted from the development of other animals, 
and their proper development has not produced 
anything superior to themselves, a consideration 
which gives them a high degree of importance in 
natural history, because they overturn a great 
number of vain systems.” 

But there are other organs than the eye which 
baffle the highest powers of natural selection. The 
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electric organs of fishes, Mr. Darwin himself tells 
us, ‘ offer a case of special difficulty,” and he con- 
fesses ‘‘ that it is impossible to conceive by what 
steps these wondrous organs have been produced.” 
The electric fishes are not even related to each 
other, and there is no appearance of ancient fishes 
having had electric organs, which most of their 
modified descendants have lost. The presence of 
luminous organs in a few insects of different fami- 
lies and orders, offers a parallel difficulty to our 
author; and he candidly mentions another puzz- 
ling case in which the orchis and the asclepias, two 
flowering plants of genera ‘‘ almost as remote as 
possible from each other,” have the same very 
curious contrivance of a mass of pollen grains 
borne on a footstalk with a sticky gland at the 
end. In order to explain how two very distinct 
species, as in the preceding cases, are furnished 
with the same anomalous organ, Mr. Darwin ex- 
presses the following extraordinary opinion :—“ I 
am inclined to believe that in nearly the same way 
as two men have sometimes independently hit on 
the very same invention, so natural selection work- 
ing for the good of each being, and taking advan- 
tage of analogous variations, has sometimes modi- 
fied, in very nearly the same manner, two parts in 
two organic beings which owe but little of their 
structure in common to inheritance from the same 
ancestor” ! ! 

In discussing the transition of organs, Mr. Dar- 
win seems wisely to avoid the transition of brains, 
the organ of reason in man, although he must be- 
lieve that the brain of the biped is an improve- 
ment upon that of the quadruped, under the 
discernment of natural selection. He tells us 


‘*that he has nothing to do with the origin of 
the primary mental powers, any more than he has 
with life itself ;” but as he includes under instinct 
several dislinct mental actions, he is bound to tell 
us how these mental actions of the brutes rise to 


reason, or the higher mental actions of man. As 
natural selection can produce every degree of per- 
fection but absolute perfection, instinct must have 
risen into reason, and since, as Mr. Darwin re- 
marks, ‘‘ a little dose of judgment or reason often 
comes into play even in animals very low in the 
seale of creation,” a greater dose of judgment or 
reason, such as that exhibited in the exercise of 
the ‘‘ primary mental powers,” must be accumu- 
lating in the human family in the course of their 
development. What then is to be the future of 
man in his physical, mental, and moral nature ? 
To what form of being is the primordial atom to 
rise? Under the tutelage of natural selection, it is 
advancing to a state of perfection, short only of 
the absolute, and some time or other that goal 
must be reached. 

Declining to receive light from above, how is 
the speculative philosopher to close the history of 
life which he has traced through such singular 
transformations? The physical astronomers of no 
distant age believed that all the planets of our 
system, moving in a resisting medium, were neces- 
sarily approaching to the sun, and would finally 
perish in its blaze. Might not Mr. Darwin escape 
from his difficulty, by throwing the cause of life 
into a circle, and by a process of natural deteriora- 
tion, throw it backwards from its highest to its 





lowest form—from intellectual man, through all 
his various ancestors, to the primordial atom from 
which he sprung? It isa more rational belief that 
man may become a brute than that a brute may 
become a man; and it is an easier faith that 
plants and animals may dwindle down into an 
elemental atom, than that this atom should em- 
brace in its organization, and evolve, all the noble 
forms of vegetable, animal, and intellectual life. 

From this slight. and imperfect sketch of Mr. 
Darwin’s speculations it will be seen that he has 
not adduced a single fact in its support. Had our 
limits permitted us to give some of the natural 
history details and experimental results which his 
work contains, we should have found that though 
they prove the existence of small variations in 
species, a fact admitted by every preceding natu- 
ralist, yet the small amount of these variations, 
both in number and character, establish the very 
truth which they are adduced to overturn. When 
the physical astronomer saw in the small secular 
acceleration of the planetary motions the final 
destruction of the system, the very study of these 
accelerations, which the hypothesis promoted, led 
to the discovery of its cause, and placed beyond a 
doubt the stability of the planetary system. The 
same result will be obtained from the study of 
those changes in the organization and habits of 
plants and animals which arise from domestication, 
from artifical selection, from the struggle for ex- 
istence, and from food and climate. The compa- 
rative anatomist, the physiologist, and the botanist, 
will discover their nature and extent, and, instead 
of finding in them the materials of a wild specula- 
tion, they wil] see and admire the beautiful pro- 
vision which has been made for enabling the various 
species of animal and vegetable life to adapt them- 
selves to the different conditions in which civilisa- 
tion may have placed them. Had Mr. Darwin 
written a work on the change of species, as deter- 
mined by observation and experiment, without any 
other object but that of advancing natural science, 
he would have obtained a high place among philo- 
sophical naturalists. But after reading his work, 
in which the name of the Creator is never dis- 
tinctly mentioned, we can hardly believe that 
scientific truth was the only object the author had 
in view. Researches, conducted under the influ- 
ence of other motives, are not likely to stand the 
test of a rigorous scrutiny ; and some of Mr. Dar- 
win’s not unfriendly critics have produced ample 
evidence that the idol of speculation has been 
occasionally worshipped at the expense of truth. 

If Mr. Darwin has any loving disciples who lean 
upon him for instruction, they must have asked 
him some perplexing questions regarding the history 
of his primordial form. In what part of the earth 
was it placed? What placed it there, and whence 
came the planet which it was to enrich and adorn 
with all the varieties of life that it embosomed ? 
Although he has not answered such natural in- 
quiries, yet philosophers of the same school have 
found in a universe of dust, the creative power 
which made even the planetary worlds. 

The theory of the origin of species is but an off- 
set from the NebularCosmogony which pretends to 
explain the origin and formation of the primary and 
secondary planets, and which stands in direct con- 
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tradiction to all the facts and laws of the solar sys- 
tem, and especially those of the system of comets. 
That form of it in which the mass of the Sun is 
supposed to have been expanded in nebulous matter 
to the orbit of the remotest planet, has been re- 
cently submitted to the scrutiny of mathematical 
analysis, by M. Babinet, a distinguished member of 
the French Academy of Sciences. Adopting the 


present period of the Sun’s rotation about his axis, 
scarcely 25;°5 days, he has proved that the rotation 
of the nebular matter at the distance of the Earth, 


must have been 3181 years! and, at the distance 
of Neptune, nearly three millions (2,862,900) of 
years,—‘ numbers,” he says, ‘‘ so infinitely supe- 
rior to those which mark the times of revolution 
of the Earth and Neptune, that it is impossible to 
admit that these planets have been formed from 
the mass of the Sun expanded to the planetary 
orbits.” 

In this overthrow of the great parent heresy, by 
the severe test of geometry, we may read the fate 





of its more offensive offspring. 
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“ Make haste home, children ; the soup is smoking on the table; Granny is rising from her spinning-wheel ; 
Father is shouting for you! Quick! Quick !” 


I.— JANUARY. 

THAT morning there was no hum of insects in 
the grass, no song of birds in the woods. It was 
a January morning, cold and brilliant, such as 
winter shakes down from his diamond-spangled 
robe, as he paces to and fro in his icy halls. 

The serenity, the very cold itself, the distinct 
colouring, the well-defined outline, seemed to set 
the heart at ease. There are certain winter days 





more exhilarating than those of spring. 


In spring the moist exhalations of the earth 
infuse a sense of languor into the spirit. Those 
rain-saturated winds of the deserts, that dilate the 
hard soil, that relax the rugged bark, and make it 
throb with sap, occasion in us strange gushes of 
sudden tenderness, aspirations after the ideal, soon 
congealed again by more boisterous gusts. Is it 
the contrast between the warm breezes and cutting 
east wind,—is it the pitiable ‘aspect of young leaf- 
buds, curled up, shivering in their sheaths,—is it 
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an. ill-defined interim between the dying out of our 
winter fires and the waking up of orchard blos- 
soms? I cannot say, only the air seems rent by 
discord. 

See, here is the country once more, with her 
coronal of wild grasses, lilies of the valley, and 
apple-blossoms on her brow. Not a pod that has 
not its emerald cup, not a hedge that does not con- 
ceal treasures of poetry,—even things in them- 
selves ugly grow beautifulnow. Spring has no need 
of mountains, or forests, or valleys. Give me only 
the showers and the sunshine of April, and from 
mere waste land, mere thickets tangled with 
thorns, such perfumes shall arise, such exquisite 
shades of colour open out, the immaculate loveli- 
ness that has never known the least human 
contact, shall gush with such abundance from the 
soil that you will be dazzled by it. Yes, but with 
all this there shall come a sadness too. For if you 
look within your own home—I mean the home of 
your hearts,—your character, your habits, the at- 
mosphere will, by contrast, seem unhealthy. Your 
life will share the fate of winter garments dis- 
played on a mid-summer day, be they brocade or 
serge, it matters not; they are out of keeping ; 
they are hideous. 

If we are mourners, our burden seems heavier 
in proportion as all around smiles at us. But in 
addition to this there stirs within an infinite crav- 
ing for happiness, one of those ardent thirsts that 
reality can never quench. 

And this is why in spring we, poor birds with- 
out any shelter, fluttering between a nest that is 
spoiled, and one that has still to be made, feel 
dreamy, sickly, out of place. 

But that morning there was nothing that re- 
minded of spring, nothing that debilitated the 
soul. On the contrary, the keen air gave it vigour, 
the sun brightened it. The days, as we say in our 
village,—the days had turned. Instead of the 
nine hours of uncertain light that they dole us out 
in December, they were beginning to lengthen a 
little at each end. 

It is but a sad sort of month, December. From 
morning to night a grey fog hides the horizon. 
Objects are neither far nor near, positively they 
are not. One might suppose that the whole uni- 
verse had sunk into the abyss. But when January 
tears December’s winding-sheet of mist ; when its 
scattered fragments are borne away by the wind, 
and the lost sun bursts out once more from behind 
the Alps, one feels that the battle is won. 

As for the earth, indeed she remains bare; there 
is nothing expected from her as yet; but the sky 
asserts all its dignity. From east to west the great 
dome is blue, intensely blue; before the sun is risen 
it grows lighter in the east; then from a zone, 
pale yellow first of all, next orange, next dusky- 





red, the Alps detach their colossal outline. Peaks, 
serrated ridges, giant shoulders, all sharply marked 
out, incomparable in. their might, ineffable in 
their serenity. All at once the sun emerges; his 
disk passes slowly behind one of the great moun- 
tains; he rises a crimson ball without rays. 
Look again! in streams, showers, clouds of flam- 
ing, vibrating arrows, he shoots out his beams. 
The scene has changed, the valleys and the lakes 
are resplendent. No verdure in the oak wood, no 
velvet spread upon the fields to temper the bril- 
liancy of the light. It is an absolute reign this of 
the royal sun as he passes over the unclothed earth, 
and laughs at her while he darts down his fires. 

That morning, then (for if I go on thus I shall 
certainly not proceed far), the skies had just this 
glory ; the ground was hard and crisp, it rung 
beneath the feet; the voice not muffled by any 
foliage, any climbing vines, seemed to strike sharply 
upon the angles of the walls and to be thrown 
back with a rough resonance. Everything spoke 
of force, of will, of energy. 

I passed through the village, and took the road 
to the mountain. 

You accompany me, do you not? 

The mid-day chimes, with their loud burst, made 
the old steeple shake again. For prospect I had 
the Jura, rearing himself up to his full height, 
solemn, austere. In the barns, the threshers, in 
winter dress, were beating the sheaves in cadence 
with their flails. A triple row of straw sur- 
rounded the door of the stables, in which one 
could hear the loud breathing of the oxen as they 
pulled out the hay from the manger. The tom- 
tits came and went, displayed their pretty wings, 
picked up a grain of millet, and sat on the wooden 
gallery while they cracked it. Some of them, 
indeed, intoxicated with hemp, set about trilling 
the most spring-like of their songs on this thorough 
winter day. The trunks of pine-trees are heaped 
up each side the street. Not without trouble, nay 
not without fatal accidents, were they brought this 
autumn down the steep mountain-sides. Beside 
them we have their branches, with their metallic 
green ; they lie along the whole village, forming a 
kind of lengthened arbour; the resin weeps ,its 
amber tears wherever the stroke of the axe has 
wounded the wood. 

On Sunday the old people of the village will 
come and seat themselves here. Every day when 
school breaks up, the lads clamber about these 
branches. In groups of four they burst out, run- 
ning with all their might, their books under their 
arm ; the young girls having gone first, merry, too, 
but discreet and shy, all on a sudden, if they meet 
an elderly neighbour. 

Make haste home, children ; the soup is smoking 
on the table ; granny is rising, a little unsteadily at 
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first, from her spinning-wheel ; father is shouting 
for you! Quick, quick, into the corner by the 
stove, snug and warm. That’s the place for 
squeezing tightly into when evening comes; for 
jostling and chattering, while our elder brother 
reads out loud, in a pompous voice, just like the 
schoolmaster’s. 

But see, under the porch of the town-hall, here 
is something, indeed, to attract our lads, and keep 
them staring ; here are two Italian tinkers,—magnins 
we call them. Two noble-looking figures ; clothes 
cut after a quite different fashion ; scarlet sashes 
we should never venture upon here! Cold as it is, 
their necks are bare; their mouths smile out of 
black beards, that the young girls keep looking at 
from a distance; the sun that has browned their 
foreheads is a warmer one than ours. Our country- 
men are strong, firmly built, capital men for work ; 
but somewhat awkward at rest, and, as it were, a 
good deal inconvenienced by their limbs! Not so 
these. Whether, with a charmingly graceful ges- 
ture, they fling their jacket over their shoulder, or 
walk up and down with that elastic tread of theirs, 
humming a cavatina the while, they always move 
freely through the free air. 

One of them, the youngest, stirs up the brazier, 
the other deliberately lays on the tin upon the sides 
of the invalided vessels. All around are coffee- 
pots, sauce-pans, dropsical, attenuated, grotesque, 


and tragic shapes, shining here and there with the 
silver-bright stripe the tinker has girded them 


with. Our schoolboys group themselves round, 
their hands in their pockets, their eyes riveted on 
the strangers ; they nudge each other with their 
elbows every time that exquisite Italian language 
rolls in golden waves from their blackened lips. 

Melodious intonations! There is sunlight, me- 
thinks, in your every cadence. 

Just hearing you thus, amidst all this frost, be- 
neath this inclement sky, a soft breeze seems to 
pass which wafts me very far. 

But if, indeed, I did linger beneath thy orange- 
trees, Riviera of Genoa; if I did inhale thy per- 
fumes, Sorrento; if I let my thoughts lose them- 
selves on thy sapphire waves, oh Mediterranean,— 
how after that could I go and see Jacques across 
these ice-bound clods, and through this frozen air 
which congeals my breath ! 

I have left the charcoal-burner’s heap on my 
right. For one moment its smoke wrapped me in 
its warmth. The crows, that hunger has driven 
from their solitudes, strut about the last houses I 
pass. Before me spreads out the cemetery. 

The cemetery in our village does not hide itself 
behind high walls; does not retreat into some 
desolate spot where no one willingly goes. The 
cemetery lies all round the church ; smiles at the 
Spring, smiles at the autumn. It is a field whose 





gently-swelling undulations are bright with red 
carnations or white roses. And as our church 
stands on the brow of the hill, commanding a full 
view of the valley and the mountains, the young 
girls group themselves there on Sundays, in their 
smart dresses, their little striped shawls crossed 
over their breast. They look at the landscape, 
and chat away, with little stifled bursts of laughter. 
Each day at dawn and eve the labourer crosses, 
pensively indeed, but without fear or gloom, the 
precincts where slumber the remains of those he 
loved. The little children, too, as they go to the 
gleaning, pass that way, and sometimes stop there 
a moment to gather some bit of a flower or to 
breathe the evening wind. 

My glorious Jura! I behold thee! There thou 
art, just as I love thee best. Thy forests gird thy 
base with an inky band ; higher up, the snow that 
fell yesterday has lightly powdered thy pines. A 
strongly-marked line, white as chalk, defines the 
torrent channels, scooped out in thy sides. My 
thought soars proudly into that cold and tranquil 
atmosphere. It floats in those ethereal regions ; 
more entirely free from domestic customs and 
cares ; more penetrated with the eternal greatness 
of God. Only the word liberty can express this 
sense of gladness and power. 

And so I walk along. The ground stretches out 
before me into frozen-up meadows, withered stub- 
ble-fields, rugged up-ploughed land ; the clumps of 
oak-trees stretch out their gnarled branches, to 
which a few tufts of yellow leaves still cling. Not 
one voice is heard throughout the whole expanse, 
not one ploughshare grinding against the furrow. 

If you only look below, nothing can be poorer 
or more insignificant than the details of the land- 
scape ; but the moment that you rise above the 
plain—that your eyes rest on those forest promon- 
tories grandly jutting out, on their inexpressibly 
gentle outline, contrasted with the mighty battle- 
ments of limestone rock, and the shining summit that 
looks down on all, from that very moment the wild 
beauty of the scene lays hold upon your imagina- 
tion, and that impression that I vainly endeavour 
to describe ; having in it a something like happi- 
ness and victory blent in one, something like a 
sudden plunge into the eternal, the indestructible, 
—this it is that makes your very soul exult with- 
in you. 

And now we are indeed alone. A few scat- 
tered houses left far behind shine out sometimes, 
gilded by the sun; in the shade, their brown tint 
renders them scarce distinguishable from the soil. 

Amidst this death, of all that once lived and 
blossomed, one thing alone lives still—the streams. 

We mountaineers have this special privilege of 
living, limpid water. 

Other and richer streams spread their opaque 
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sheets over fields that they fertilize by merely 
laving ; our streams, for their part, are clear and 
pure as crystal; you may count each pebble in 
their bed. My brook, the one over which I linger 
now, is an energetic little current. The snow may 
try to stifle it in its fleece ; the north winds strive 
hard to freeze it by their violence ; it is all in vain, 
its triumphant stream glides and babbles still, and 
mocks their efforts. It alone retains its voice, it 
alone stirs, it leaps, it bounds; here it frets and 
fumes against this patient shore ; there it froths past 
those drooping boughs that have got caught by the 
ice. Only look at its tiny cascades, its showers of 
bright drops, and listen to its gay summer song ! 

This is what it is singing, this brook of mine. 
‘A few more cold nights, a few more gloomy days, 
and the primrose will open her stars, the branches 
of the willow grow golden, the alder-buds drop 
their down, the blackbirds whistle on my brim.’ 
This it keeps singing to the dry reeds round whose 
tufts the morning fogs hang frost-bound ; to the 
leafless branches studded with red berries, each in 
a crystal prison ; to the bare and shivering clematis 
that droops around. Then it suddenly swells out 
beyond its proper limits, and overflowing a great 
piece of a field, paints it green. 

As for me, I go on rising, still rising, and here 
I am, nearly arrived at Jacques’ house. 

You would hardly find one more lonely in the 
whole district ; at the foot of the mountain, in a 
secluded valley. From this small property where 
Jacques has lived all his life long, where he is 
dying now, one sees to the west that summit of the 
Jura I was speaking of just now ; to the east, the 
barrier of the Alps. 

The few passers-by who take this way across 
the mountain in summer, have generally seen 
Jacques and his family either mowing or making 
hay, or binding up the sheaves. A peaceful pic- 
ture, done as it were in Indian ink, all its shades 
mere varieties of grey ; very little talking, no loud 
laughter, contented, dignified faces, with a certain 
native grace beneath their shyness and reserve. 

Jacques has some property. He has a good 
wife. His only daughter, married to a cheese- 
maker,—who, when the fine weather comes, takes 
the flocks to the upper pastures,—has never given 
him anything but pleasure. Jacques loves them 
with all the energy of his honest nature. And yet 
Jacques is going away from them, tranquilly and 
without regret. I will not say that I admire this 
in him. I would not at my last moment have a 
heart thus detached from earthly ties. 

But in order to understand Jacques, one must 
learn something of our village life, and of the cha- 
racter of our peasantry. 

In our village folks die as a mere matter of 
course. I might almost say too much so. Death, 





deprived of its awful character, loses something 
too of its sublime aspect. Death in our village is 
quite other than that hideous skeleton, scythe in 
hand, who, on some stormy night, knocks imperi- 
ously at the door, insists on having it opened, and 
carries away, wrapped in a fold of his squalid gar- 
ments, now this one, now that of its terrified 
inhabitants. Death is rather a quiet wanderer, 
with slow step and gentle hand, who passes and 
repasses, comes and goes, sits in summer by the 
barn-door, in winter on the hearthstone, who talks 
to us of rest, and whom we rise up and follow 
whenever she beckons. 

A man of peace, humble by nature, still more 
so from mature self-knowledge, it was thus that 
Jacques was now about to depart. His faith, which 
indeed had hardly ever known a conflict, grew 
stronger and stronger as evening closed in. 

When I entered the room, he was sitting up in 
his bed, oppressed, silent, and calm. His wife was 
musing beside him. His daughter wept. As for 
him, a smile lit up his meek face. He had taken 
off his cap, and was looking at the sky through 
the open window. 

In truth, Jacques was not so much dying con- 
quered by disease, as going away, because he had 
had enough of life. 

It was a striking spectacle, though a little chill. 

There was that sort of sadness about it beneath 
which one can feel that happiness is still alive. 

Should I try to console them! To what purpose? 
The daughter alone, who was very young, not yet 
bent to the docility that sorrow teaches, clung 
to her father’s arm as though she had power to 
retain him. Her face reminded me of a charming 
young head that I had once seen under another 
sky, on the fever-fraught plains of Greece, bent 
low amid the folds of the long white veil that 
wrapped it round. 

In this case the young mouth had hardly lost the 
habitual smile, the lip still kept its curve. Yet 
suffering had set its seal there. You know it well, 
that seal of supreme sorrow, that impress of a last 
farewell, that nothing can ever quite efface. Hours 
of enjoyment will succeed to these hours of mourn- 
ing, joy may dilate the features now shrunk beneath 
the touch of woe; still, hidden indeed, but per- 
manent, the seal will be there. An icy hand has 
touched the brow. Let some sudden distress come, 
instantly the irrevocable sign re-appears ; as if by 
some lightning-flash, life and movement were in- 
stantly arrested. 

Jacques turned his eyes towards me. I am quite 
comfortable, he said. 

“ He is glad to go,” added the wife, not without 
some slight bitterness. Jacques stretched out his 
hand to her ; his lips trembled a little: “Thou and 
I are going along the same road.” Then address- 
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ing me, ‘‘ Lam better pleased than if I'd got invited 
to some fine feast.” His poor wan face was radiant. 
Ay, truly, there was a fine feast waiting for him ; the 
wedding-feast of heaven. The Father of the great 
family had sent to call him; Jesus was wrapping 
him in his royal garments ; a bliss, whose intensity 
is only revealed to the dying, lit up his humble face. 


What can I tell you more? An hour or two 
later I reached the pines. Winter reigned every- 
where else. Here, without any transition, was 
spring at once; nay, summer ; an atmosphere in- 
variably fresh, mild, genial. 

The winter blasts may rage across the plain, the 
air remains still beneath these antique arches, per- 
fumes float suspended therein, a green light streams 
through the dome that no frosts have power to 
despoil. Sometimes a sunbeam darts down athwart 
the shade, and kindles the spot ittouches. Nota 
breath to lift the silvery lichens that hang from 
the venerable branches ; the tree-moss covers the 
roots with its elastic cushions. Great erratic 
boulders, come down from the Alps when glaciers 
crushed the ground now covered with towns, 
villages, waving fields, are seated in these soli- 
tudes, dotted here and there with greenish lichens, 
the periwinkle twining around their base, the ivy 
clinging to their sharp angles, that thousands of 
years have not been able to round. There is no 
other plant to be seen; the despotic pine trees 
will not give them leave to grow. At the most 
you may perhaps see in some more open glade a 
holly, with its varnished, thorn-festooned leaves, 
and scarlet berries here and there. 

The Elysian fields must have had this same at- 
tenuated daylight. 

Here one may wander for hours, the soul lifted 
above all worldly cares, sating itself with these 
tints, this silence, this perfection of climate, spe- 
cial privilege of our forests, free alike from the 
severity of winter, the fierce heat of July, and the 
relaxing influence of the spring. 

How often I have wandered in your shades, ye 
mountain forests ; how often my steps have paced 
your avenues ; how [ have listened to the majestic 
murmur in your summits as the wind swept by ; 
how I have gazed, ye mountain tops, at your im- 
mutable barriers with their inflexible outline that 
stimulates one’s will like a defiance ! 


Will you ascend to the snows? By this torrent- 
bed? Boldly? . Believe me, the struggle does one 
good. There is a delight in the sense of fuller life 
that it produces. Do you feel this first kiss al- 
ready blown us from the snows? Do you feel the 
keen rarefied air? One more effort. Breast 
heaving, face burning, fire in our veins, here we 
are, conquerors, upon the highest ridge. 








The ground seems strewn with sparks; it crackles 
beneath our tread, the breath floats away like 
wreaths of smoke. 

What ! can there really be a small world, with 
small cares, lying far below yonder ? 

In this region of light we have only two colours 
left—blue above our heads, white below our feet. 
Deep down below us the land stretches away, 
marked in places by blue spots—the woods ; brown 
spots—the towns. Mere loose threads, thrown 
across the plain, seem to bind the hamlets to the 
larger villages. But the Alps have grown; they 
lift their colossal pyramids into the very sky. 

It is good to be here ; you could go on thus the 
whole day long, your wings have unfolded, you 
hover over abysses of atmosphere. The outlines 
are quite ideal, the snow severely pure ; not an in- 
sect, not a bird lost in this vast expanse to mar 
its brightness. The pine-trees turned into gigan- 
tic candelabras, stretch out their silver branches 
laden with dangling ice-drops. Everything is 
effulgent, glistening ; and in this silence, inter- 
penetrated with radiant light, a triumphant peace 
sweeps one away into regions higher still. 

I know certain woods in the plains, where the 
effect is a perfectly different one ; there are times 
in the course of the winter when the rows of pines 
there, divided by long white avenues, put on a 
decorated appearance, which recalls the trim 
groves of Versailles: a far-fetched simile, you say, 
and yet a true one. The effect is quite stately ; 
one might expect in a few moments to see a whole 
court procession of grandees coming along that 
broad alley, gentlemen in satin dresses, ladies in 
long trains. 

There is nothing like this in the colossal amphi- 
theatre profusely strewn with spangles, where we 
stand now. The powers of nature play here with 
tremendous earnestness. They laugh, indeed, but 
in a tone that makes one tremble. 

Let us go straight down. Sheer ice, I warn you. 
One often goes along faster than one quite likes. 
Never mind, one way or another, we shall manage it. 

Here is the foot of the mountain. The sun is 
set. Carmine flashes go wandering over the sky. 
The wild-rose, opening out its petals on a May 
morning, has a less luminous blush than these. In 
streaks and flecks of varying size, the clouds soon 
cover the immeasurable vault with a fiery coat of 
mail; no colour upon the earth can reflect that 
glow. The shell alone that blends the iris of the 
mother-of-pearl with the warm tint of the coral, 
hides the same flame-tint beneath the bed of ocean, 


Perhaps at this very hour the soul: of Jacques is 
traversing the ether. Perhaps it is hovering in 
that flood of light. Perhaps it is delighting itself 
in the presence of the Lord. 
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WInTER-TIME off the Cape of Storms, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Vasco de Gama’s perilous promon- 
tory; the place of old Vanderdecken’s doleful 
fate! Astern, along the ship’s white track, the 
little black stormy-petrels are running with her ; 
the great snowy albatross floats into the wind 
at times, and spreading his vast pinions on a 
wave-top, silently sails by : no other living thing 
in sight, save where at long intervals, far away, the 
back of a dark billow breaks as if the gale were 
coming, and lifts in a sharp jet like steam—where 
a whale spouts, heaves up his hump, still lurches 
on, then spouts and spouts again, and ‘“‘ fluking” 
his broad tail, dives Geep from the troubled waters. 
A sign, indeed, are those successive blowings of 
theirs, if sign were needed, that true Cape weather is 
at hand. Even if the thick grey haze to westward 
had not shut that South-Sea whaler out of sight 
since morning, with her three “ stwmp’’-to’gallant- 
masts tossing over close-reefed topsails, little heed 
could she have paid now, to the best whale, right- 
fish or sperm, that ever blew. No gale as yet: 
but, an under-swell from westward begins to cross 
the long south-easterly sea; the early sunset 
gloomily flaring down the haze that thickens the 
horizon ; high in the bare south-east, over the cold 
greenish clearness of its sky, a thin seud flying like 
the breath of tempests. And what sullen, slow, 
majestically-swelling waves! Their colour a sombre 
indigo, foam-freckled where they mount to the 
eye, blackening in each wide hollow—the liquid 
masses come on unbroken by a touch of spray, 
except that single crest which the ship’s bow makes, 
as she cautiously rolls up and plunges forward. 
While the West flames out astern, they wash its 
lurid light away; they heave and overwhelm its 
omens from before the starry space that widens 
with them. Beauty they had then, of their own, 
compared to which the sunset was pale as it sank, 
—blue wrinkled glitterings from mile to mile, eddy- 
ing back to the east ; shifting tints as on the necks 
of doves, and rich wet crimson streaked with gold, 
that flashed over in fire against the cloudy sun. 
Our good ship sitting them still in succession, like 
a burden they knew and turned with ; each giving 
her one mighty side-heave to the rear of battle, 
each wildly leaving her, as it bounded riderless 
onward. 

We all in the brave old ‘‘ Westminster,” that 
evening, knew full well our doubling of the Cape 
would be no trifle at the best. The fact began 
already to be proved, ere the first of the two short 
‘* dog-watches” was past: and the twilight of the 
second dog-watch bade fair to verify it; as one 
after another of the lighter sails was taken in, 
those favourite “ flying-kites” of our smart chief- 
mate, which vexed his heart to resign at last. 
The expected cry came soon,—‘ All hands reef 
topsails!” and before the reefs were fast, we 
felt it coming in right earnest. Sleet, mist, scud, 
and spray together, it drove over us, mingling 
sea.and sky: sharp work it was, to creep down 
the lee yard-arms and “light-up the sail to wind- 
ward ;” sharper still to pass the weather-ear- 
ings, with a thundering gale upon the starboard 





WINTER. 


beam, that sent her heeling over into the foam; 
and hardest of all, to have an eye to see and won- 
der at it the while, lifted above terror, and swift 
thoughts of home, and awful fancies of the calm 
below the sea—when the pale heads of the waves 
rose up, ridge after ridge, scattering toward us 
before the blast. But passengers below may have 
time for fear, with the steward who helps to grind 
up the steering-wheel, or the cook and little cabin- 
boy that help the mates and carpenter at the 
halliard-ropes—whereas the youngest apprentices 
hang absorbed in seaman’s work, and grin to it, 
side by side with old Harry the sailmaker to lee- 
ward, or even rashly creeping next to wild Ander- 
son, that chief of briny barbarians, whose grim face 
turns from the very eye of the gale to roar im- 
patience, whose bare feet push the foot-rope out 
from him as he leans to thread the earing-cord 
through its rmg—who yells so fiercely to know ‘if 
they aren’t ready there yet,” and turns a deaf ear 
to the bellowing Mate himself; and who, if you 
proved unfit one moment for your ambitious post 
beside him, would shove you with a curse away. 
Pulling, hauling, clutching, shouting, like thirty 
savages, we did it, though; as in many a squall, 
and gales not a few, it had been done before. 
Then down on deck, by back-stay or running-rope, 
whatever way was nearest, each gang went hurry- 
ing to hoist up their topsail-yard again ; and sing- 
ing out into the wind, raised it heartily, hauled 
taut the braces to keep her to her course, coiled 
up the ropes; then, at the call to ‘‘ splice the 
main-brace,” walked joyously aft to the staggering 
steward’s place, where he served the reef-topsail 
grog to all. The very youngest apprentice drank 
it stoutly, and never winced—oily, fiery, leather- 
twanging corn-brandy though it was: all except 
grim Anderson, who took, but quietly poured out, 
his glass; for he had vowed to some power un- 
known, throughout that voyage, not to taste a drop 
at sea. 

Heavy weather, doubtless ; but the stars still 
pierced the clouds at intervals, the gale was but a 
gale. The ship, by dint of our chief-mate’s skilful 
trimming at the yards, still held the captain’s 
resolute course; right under the southern cross, 
south-east by south, almost as due for the pole 
itself as the helm would bear. Rough Anderson 
relieved the wheel when the other watch went 
down, steering as few but he could steer, with the 
weather-leech of the fore-topsail just tremulous 
when that strange constellation glittered beyond 
its edge, ever as the vapoury scud flew over. 
From down below, in the forepeak, you could hear 
them set the topgallant-sails over the reefed top- 
sails again, to press her faster to the point in view; 
for the chief mate walked the watch out with the 
captain, and they two were at one, whoever more 
might join them, on the matter of the “ West- 
minster’s” stormy course. 

It might have been anywhere in the dreariest 
world of fancy, that dark old ‘‘ forepeak ”—deep 
below some tower that rocked to its foundations, 
or cavern in the bowels of the earth—into which 
the larboard watch came down, alone, to spend the 
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little that was left of the social dog-watch, and* “have joined council, in happier circumstances, with 


snatch a cold supper ere they faced the first four 
hours of that night on deck : the last man on the 
ladder dragging-to the scuttle of the hatch over- 
head, to shut out the spray, the sleet, and the 
sound of the gale. All nine of them, they shook 
the drops from their shirts, like water-dogs ; 
swelling the current of a small rivulet that trickled 
from the darkness, forward above one of the ship’s 
breast-hooks, and plashed up at times when she 
rolled. The boy of the watch, the youngest ap- 
prentice, as usual, swabbed it up into a bucket ; he 
then hurried to find the beef-kid and bread-barge, 
with what was left of the tea in the hanging hook- 
pots; and afterwards trimmed up the wick of the 
dim slush-lamp that swung between the two pillars of 
the bowsprit-bitts, there rooted from the fore-deck 
above. <A sickly glimmer was shed on the rough 
visages clustering towards it from beneath the 
hammocks, and especially on the sour, cross-grained 
look of old Jakes, with his knobby, wrinkled face, 
and his one horny, fishy eye, ever looking on the 
black side of things—a more unmitigated tyrant by 
far than Anderson, and all but intolerable in the 
latter’s absence, save for Sailmaker Harry, whom 
no one could fail to respect. The shake of Old 
Jakes’s head spoke volumes, with that spectral 
eye of his, and an ear which made up for deaf- 
ness by seeming to hear more than others heard. 
He drew up his feet on his rickety old sea-chest 
from the damp, and deigned no word further, 
except the muttered epithet of abuse to the lad 
who raised the biscuit-box to his lordly-extended 
hand. In calling Jakes old, it is only meant that 
his thin locks were grizzled, his cheek furrowed, 
his frame bent and broken, by the habits and 
hardships of the sea; the date of his birth was 
among the many tattooings of his shrivelled arm, 
and he was not near sixty yet, but he looked 
a hoary, patriarchal, failing mariner, like to 
break down some day on a sudden and miss his 
watch, perhaps that very voyage. A cheery young 
Boston man looked up at him and said, holding up 
the cold tea as if to quaff good liquor to his health, 
‘* Here’s luck, ’mates all! No more frittering and 
fretting at fine-weather work, I guess, for a long 
spell ? Watch-and-watch, turn-in and turn-out, 
always a warm hammock ready—no more knock- 
ing the rust off the anchors and chains, eh?” 

** Ay, the captain before the mate, any day,” 
says the best and smartest seaman of the watch. 
‘“*The skipper, he’s bent on showing us the ice- 
blink, I hear, ere ever he tacks ship to double the 
old Cape. ’Tan’t the first time some of us has 
weathered it, but never by a long chalk, I bet ye, 
so far suth’ard as that comes to!” 

“Tt’s a new kick—it’s what they call science, 
it seems,” chimed two or three together, doubt- 
fully. ‘He’s one o’ your navigators, is Captain 
Park. What d’ye think of it yourself, old ship?” 

Both Old Jakes‘and Sailmaker Harry, thus by 
turns referred to, summoned wisdom to reply. 
The sailmaker was old too, as seamen are old; 
that is to say, a battered veteran air had already 
passed upon him, when he was scarce turned of 
fifty, stiffening a frame cast in the finest mould, 
giving it a somewhat portly shape, and wearing off 
the hair from a forehead that seemed as if it might 





geometers and sages themselves: he was a foreigner 
by birth, a Hanoverian, so that his slow and occa- 
sionally broken speech offered room at times for 
Old Jakes’s sidelong leers or sneers. It was Old 
Harry, though, whom the men chiefly looked to ; 
it was his soothing view of matters that had grown 
on them of late. This, too, under grievances, 
causes of discontent, excitements, and even tempta- 
tions, beyond our space to tell; which yet were 
no melodramatic figment, even in well-found 
British ships on the high seas not many years ago, 
owned by well-known firms, with new-school cap- 
tains in command, rich freights on board, and 
passengers and new-fledged aspirants of the sea 
who never told the tale. Old Jakes, as he sat 
mumbling, almost toothless, at the ‘‘ old-horse ” 
beef and the flinty though maggoty biscuit, sip- 
ping the little tea he had on short allowance of 
water, with the scurvy once more troubling his 
old gums and his lean shanks, as at his first outset 
in the profession—Old Jakes spoke out again, and 
called the roll-call over, of undeniable injustice 
which three months and a half had gathered; 
mingling viciously, with all, the facts of a leaky 
ship, a wet forecastle berth, a short-handed crew, 
a watch that was half made up of lads and boys. 
Yet, by the way, he never seemed to care a 
whit for what a boy might feel, humbly waiting 
upon one like him, Old Jakes—who scoffed at 
mothers, coupling hideous epithets with the very 
thought—ignorant to the lowest depth, even of 
the commonest elements of knowledge. But 
quite as heartily as could be wished, with the 
energy of a far younger man, did Old Jakes 
inveigh against perilling life and property on a 
new-fangled crotchéet of head-knowledge men 
at home, poring over charts through spectacles, 
calculating beforehand with ciphers and paper. 
He was all for experience and long-tried practice ; 
scarce in so many words, but meaningly, hinting 
that seamen had their rights, their side of bar- 
gains—therefore, when bargains were broken, it 
was no time to be plunging six hundred miles 
farther south than ordinary, in doubling the Cape 
of Storms. 

When Sailmaker Harry answered, it was mildly 
and in his half-broken, German way, but at the 
same time steadier than ever. There was some- 
thing of a mellowed fruit of action and hardship 
about his weather-worn quietness; he had knocked 
about the world, in reality, more than old Jakes 
himself—with all that tarry mariner’s innuendoes 
about the life seen near the collieries, which he 
had gone through, or his grinning references to 
long-past smuggling deeds, and to worse, in con- 
vict-ships, on rafts at sea, among wreckers, in 
vessels on fire, in craft that went ashore and 
perished. The sailmaker had been a man-o’-war’s- 
man—one vast source of superiority ; what was 
more, he had once sailed long before in the same 
ship with Anderson, chief of our crew, over 
whose inscrutable temper he somehow possessed 
a singular influence. He himself, this same 
voyage with us in the “ Westminster,” had 
begun of late to exhibit a marked growth of 
the gravity that characterized him ; he had been 
quietly reading, no doubt with difficulty, a book 
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or two from the chest of a young apprentice, 
and from the friendly offer of a passenger. Old 
Harry was one of those men who have antique 
quadrants among their clothes, treasured up and 
carefully carried with them, the token of former 
purposes—which some accident causes them once 
more to try and use, in a manner that in this case 
had been almost pathetic—for he had put his old 
quadrant away again, one quiet Sunday in the 
tropics, with the air of giving up the attempt for 
ever. None on board but he could have ventured 
in that forepeak to deplore, with a heavy sigh and 
a moistening of the eyelids, as he did that mo- 
ment, neglected opportunities of learning, which 
might have enabled him now to speak from know- 
ledge of his own. But Sailmaker Harry had that 
deep respect for education which sometimes shines 
into rude hearts, like starry reflections into the 
darkest pools: the name of science evidently 
brought to his lips again the name of “his old 
fader, clock-and-instrument-maker in Hanover”— 
the name engraved upon that quadrant, made by 
one who had never even seen the sea, yet who 
had constructed first-rate chronometers, sextants, 
telescopes, theodolites, and compass-boxes, for 
many a good ship; and who had fondly thought 
his son was to profit afterwards by the theories 
of knowledge he revered himself, studied, wished 
= have applied by future Columbuses and Captain 
ks, 


So when Old Harry mastered a certain hoarse- 
ness in his voice, he counselled loyal trust in 
Captain Park of the ‘‘ Westminster,” whose sea- 
manlike handling of the ship, at least, had been 
so far proved in no small trial: he showed his own 
shrewd notion of the grounds for thinking, how- 
ever bold the course to southward, yet that it 
was surer and shorter as concerned their passage 
on the whole. And the rest inclined to believe 
with him ; except that ill-omened old Jakes, cau- 
tiously putting on his shiny oilskin and his helmet- 
like sou’-wester, and nodding his head, in bitter 
silence. 

“Are ye done,” he croaked at last, “‘ye hope- 
fuls? Better look alive, though, with yer rough- 
‘weather togs—d’ ye hear the wind a-choppin’ round 
to nor’ard—another reef it ’Il be ere the watch are 
out! Ay, close-reef ere the starbowlins sleep out 
—mark my words! A long spell we’ll have of it, 
if some on us ever comes through.” 

**More by token,” agreed the leading topman 
of the watch, ‘there was a star i’ the old moon’s 
weather-horn this morning; nor I didn’t much 
like the coppery clouds this dog-watch gone. If 
she ’d lie to her course, it mightn’t matter.” 

‘* What ’s the odds, so long as you're snug laid- 
to !” spoke in the light-hearted Boston man, tight- 
ening his belt. ‘‘ At the worst, I expect it’s 
nothing to Cape Horn and the icebergs !” 

**Tell ye what,” hissed Jakes, ‘‘ you and your 
Cape-Horning—there ’s more bergs afloat off here- 
away, this season, than ever Cape Horn saw—and 
that the sailmaker can tell ye.” 

And old Harry could not but agree; yet he 
drew an argument thence, that the Captain had in 
view to give them a wide berth, as well as to clear 
the great Lagullas current, and the most distant 
glimpse of Table Mountain. Strange was it, never- 





theless, to hear how the elder seaman took a 
pleasure in rousing doleful thoughts, showering 
open scorn on all, save the sailmaker, whom he 
cared not to face—and most of all on those that 
sided with himself, as if it mattered little how 
soon or how ill things ended for him, even as if he 
wearied to be done. Strange also, how their dreary 
place of shelter seemed responding to his look, as 
he glanced disgusted round ; the lamp swinging and 
showing the dark curye of the ship’s bows to her 
black keelson, the mbbed sides, the cross-beams 
overhead, the dripping steps of the ladder from the 
trap-door, the gloom backward through the half- 
bulkhead, heaped with water-casks and cargo- 
lumber, along to the chaos above the hold. It 
made the shadows shift and swing in turn, as it 
vibrated, like the very pendulum, of all the creak- 
ing timbers, of the working masts, of the rolling 
ship and growing gale. 

“It’s a palace, an’t it?” muttered Old 
Jakes ; “it’s a sweet life toleave. The starboard 
watch won’t need the light this hour, yet—dowse 
it—out with it! Keep the nice house careful 
again’ fire, good wench, whiles we’re out o’ doors 
—out with it, Isay!”’ With an oath he snatched 
and snuffed it out between his horny fingers, as 
none obeyed him; cackling an ugly laugh in the 
dark at any gruff objection, as was the way with 
Jakes: and almost the next moment, as if in an- 
swer to his words, the scuttle was thrust aside 
from deck, letting in the roar of the wind with the 
summoning shout beneath it— 

‘Reef topsails? Bear a hand there—another 
reef !” 

‘Ho! ho! I feel’t as much—them plaguy 
aches and rheumatiz sarves me that far, anyhow,” 
cried the old man, first to spring on deck. ‘“‘ It’s 
always another glass o’ grog to heat one’s miserable 
ould witals !—Ay, ay, sir,” in return to the boat- 
swain’s stentorian orders, ‘‘all-clear it is—ready, 
here, forward. Clap on, my hearties—O-ho yeo, 
ye-o-oh !” Like a noble British tar, singing out 
in a cracked yell, which even the gale could not 
drown, he leapt and dragged at the reef-tackle 
above the heads of his comrades as they pulled : he 
was foremost to follow the leading topman aloft, 
to hang at the lee-yard-arm over the seething 
abyss till the earing was to windward ; 
you would have thought the growth of the com- 
ing storm excited a defiant spirit in Old Jakes, 
with which for the time he matched his stoutest 
fellows. 

Away aloft! Up the leaning rope-ladders, up 
into the blast and the wrestling fury of swollen 
sail and palpable night, again to strive with them, 
to master them, to help the faithful ship in her 
gallant fight ; while two mates held her convulsive 
wheel, in order that Anderson the whaler’s daunt- 
less foot and sinewy strength might not be wanting 
at her maintopsail-earing. Thrilling to behold, 
from above, how the mile-wide billows of three 
meeting oceans broke and heaved athwart her, now 
hissing and torn by the shifting south-easter ; in 
valley and hill alike stupendous, struggling to rise 
higher, but shorn, discrested, pressed by the upper 
force upon its way, whose clouds came on like Alps 
beyond, withseeming snowy-avalanche or pale-green 
iceberg glimmering on their breasts. Grand to 
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see, too, how, as soon as she was lightened of su- 
perfluous sail, she mounted and swam cleaving on ; 
surging, indeed, to her weather-headrail, where 
an anchor leant black amid the glare of spray ; 
burying her martingale before her in foam, while 
the hawse-holes spouted inward and gurgled back, 
the lee-scupper-holes gushed, and at times a green 
sea curled from the black-blue element to her very 
waist, as if to wash all bare from her deck, every 
timber of her fabric straining and complaining. 
But still, with yards braced to suit the change, 
she lay her course ; she buffeted it nobly, and yet 
beat onward. And grandest of all to see, how the 














as he saw it; and resolutely persevered in pressing 
her, hour by hour, yet farther on his purposed track : 
how his smart young chief-mate sobered down and 
steadied, to back him out ; how each other mate, 
and all the men besides, were blent together under 
them for the same ; and how the starboard watch 
were sent below, to sleep their time out, in that 
faith. 

Close-reefed at midnight, when the other watch 
was called at its due time, she weathered it none 
the less as it grew. They alone, who were left, 
set storm-staysails and furled the foretopsail with- 
out need of help; the sleepers slept sound in 


silent Captain stood and watched, smiling a little | the sleep of toil. some dreaming deep, dreaming 








“ The unmense weight of water fell on board, knocking the launch out of the chocks,” etc 


long, of quiet scenes at home, as a moment’s 
dream will serve todo. There was little required 
when they were called again ; and as they stood at 
their places, sheltering, holding, dozing, wrapped 
in their rough coats, the wild dawn broke on them, 
the morning found them there. It was something 
to see the day once more. It was even something 
to have the decks washed for them without trouble 
—something to have no work invented for them by 
zealous under-mates—no small orders, no petty 
spites and tyrannies—to look forward to a forenoon’s 
sleep below, warm hammocks swinging for them, 
after the four-hours’ troubled rest. Fine weather 
allows no luxuries like these to sailors. To young 
ITl--2 





hearts there, among them, stormy latitudes are 
welcome. 
** Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s rough hardihood.” 

Days and days of storm, though, try the most 
patient spirit. When, with a “feeding” gale, at last 
the Tempest is acknowledged by all, even by the 
oldest and most inured to suach—when at length the 
very captain yields so far, as at least to attempt 
making way no longer, laying-to his ship beside the 
blast, to keep it company—and weeks of storm may 
pass before she even hopes to turn its raging cor- 
ner, much less to change her tack, and begin to 
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double the unseen phantom-cape—then, in truth, 
the pitch of sufferance seems to come. This was 
our case in the brave old ‘‘ Westminster,” for days 
so long as to seem Polar, as to seem endless—life- 
times of buffeting, ages of tossing, dipping, drifting 
sea-winter. 

She was still lying-to on the larboard tack, under 
storm-staysails alone, making what seemed by 
comparison easy weather of it, when the signs of 
the next approaching night threatened worse than 
ever. Heavy black clouds had risen to northward, 
driven along to meet the south-east scud; at 
length with lightning and tremendous thunder- 
peals, followed by hail and sleet. Near midnight 
the huge cloud-bank lifted, all along from north to 
west, showing a sharp, fierce streak as clear as day; 
again a flash and peal, succeeded by a sudden and 
awful change of wind from north-north-west. 

The hurricane struck her, laid-to as she was, in a 
trim to feel it partly ; it held her down, thesea swell- 
ing over the decks, some of the upper portion of the 
cargo seeming to shift at the terrible moment. 
With the first violence of it, too, her mizen-staysail 
split, blowing out of the bolt-ropes like a puff of 
steam from an engine’s blow-pipe, so that she fell 
off, and brought the sea abeam. Voices were lost, 
and the sound of the deck-trumpet as well: fortu- 
nately the wind had not blown long enough that way 
to make dangerous rollers, but rather levelled the 
crests of the waves; and, at the crisis, Anderson 
the whaler, like one who needed no mate’s or cap- 
tain’s hint, if hint were audible, led the way up the 
steep weltering deck for the few near him, with 
help in his brawny arms—up into the mizen rig- 
ging, where his wild hair blew as he spread a 
broad tarpaulin, and clutched it ‘fast, staggering 
together to the mounting surge that bore the good 
ship free, till they had lashed it. safe. She righted : 
the two other staysails thrashed and tore, but 
steadied at last, and were hauled down; more of 
the tarpaulins being lashed in their place, till she 
lay lifting and drifting again on the billows’ tops. 

And yet, by daybreak, so fierce the tempest, she 
could face it thus no longer with safety. It was 
absolute necessity to our lives to put her again be- 
fere the wind, and scud it out, right course or not. 
Every seaman knows the danger, however, of the 
steps required to get her'so once more, in such 
weather as we had. It needed the best skill and 
caution of the very primest and coolest seamen 
aboard, headed by the boldest, to slacken the tack 
of the big fore-course down, cutting away the 
lashed tarpaulins, while the frightened ship was 
gradually trimmed to fall off from the gale, and fly 
before it. But Anderson was chief, as I have said, 
ef briny, peril-trained, unflinching barbarians of 
the sea: it was strange to mark how he even 
calmed and rose solemn in the elemental terror—a 
man that might have led forlorn hopes to siege and 
charge, at Badajoz or Balaclava. For a moment 
the strong vessel shook and faltered, though not he ; 
his yell was heard like a command, where the cap- 
tain stood mutely signing ; and she began to fall off. 

It was then, when she was falling about four 
points off the wind, that a frightful sea came roll- 
ing on. She could not clear it. ‘‘ Hold on—for 
your lives! hold on, men!” shouted Captain Park, 
suiting his example to the call. 





The immense weight of water fell on board, 
knocking the launch out of the chocks, sweeping 
away spars, water-casks, and the starboard bul- 
wark from gangway to fore-rigging. Ere she 
dipped, Anderson had stood there erect, the last 
man about to leap from the shrouds. When she 
rose, his figure was gone. Next moment, in the 
breast of a combing mountain sea, as if it were a 
mile away, you saw the warm tint of his face, and 
his wet black hair all dripping out of its lucid, 
half-transparent green. It bore him up, washed 
him skyward, guashed its fierce, toothed crest be- 
yond, then sank with him, streaking its surges 
out, down into the shadowy trough. 

‘¢ Hold hard,—clue up the sail,—hard down the 
helm again! Hard down!” was our captain’s 
noble cry. Without a breath all saw his aim ; 
for if she gathered way, the man was gone as we 
swept past him. At all hazards, Anderson was 
to be saved, if saving there might be, from the 
jaws of that wallowing tempest. Again laid-to, 
drifting slowly from against the blast, she would, 
on the other hand, yield fathom by fathom to- 
wards him as the wave recoiled from leeward 
where he floated. He struck out strong and 
stoutly yet, though almost blindly: there are three 
lesser waves, before the cresting fourth one, amidst 
which, as a momentary lull appeared to pass upon 
the gale, he might yet be touched by. a well-hove 
line of rope, and catch it in the sullen lee-eddy 
made by our drifting bulk. 

Stretching out from the mizen chains, as we 
caught sight of the floating head again, stood Sail- 
maker Harry, as a leadsman stands to heave. All 
others had given way to Harry, sternly bent to 
save his old friend and shipmate, if man could do 
it. In the old man’s face you could have seen 
that it was succeed or die, if need be—in his atti- 
tude, his eye, his ready but not hasty hand, the 
years and years of trial that had made his throw 
of that rope so unerring. How near—how fright- 
fully near was Anderson swept to the gulf below 
us! The coming surge would wash him toward 
the sky ; and, at the best, one dash against our 
solid sides must batter him to pulp! When the 
sailmaker couched for the throw, and sprang, and 
heaved the coil double about the swimming shonl- 
ders of the lost man—oh, what a dizzy, blinding, 
sickening gulp of every heart there seemed to 
come! . But yet amidst it, a seethe and hiss of 
the wild waters bearing in as the men pulled, till, 
with a bleeding, drenched face, he was hanging 
there beneath the quarter-boat, and was caught 
and lifted up on board, reeling in our midst. 

The work of but a giddy minute or two, all of 
it. We had forgot the gale that thundered upon 
us next moment, although it was fiercer than be- 
fore. But again was the ship brought slowly 
round, and spreading scarce half her foresaii, 
she bore up safely, dashed away, careened to 
it, and scudded—with the swelling rollers in her 
track. 

After some anxious hours, it moderated about 
noon ; the danger of the tempest was gone, the 
sea regular and following. She lay-to as before, 
and next day hoisted sail, close-hauled, under 
close-reefed topsails, to lie her former course. 

WILLIAM HANSARD. 
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CONCERNING THE REASONABLENESS OF CERTAIN WORDS 
OF CHRIST. . 


I Look back this evening to a certain day, very 
long since past and gone, on which a little band 
of Jews approached our blessed Lord ; and one of 
them, a lawyer, no doubt a man sharp of wit and 
ready of speech, acting as spokesman for the others, 
asked the Saviour a certain question. The lawyer 
asked the Saviour, ‘‘ Which is the great command- 
ment in the law?’ He put that question; and 
quite right too. It was quite fair to try the new 
Teacher by the severest tests ; and thus to discover 
whether his wisdom and goodness were really such 
as to make him a safe guide. And you could have 
pitched upon few questions which would be more 
important in themselves, or more significant tests 
of the new Teacher’s wisdom, than the question, 
What is the first and most important thing that 
God requires of man? Nor does it necessarily fol- 
low, from the words in which the Evangelist tells 
the story, that the lawyer put the question in a 
bad spirit. Words, you know, change their mean- 
ing as time goes on. When we are told that the 
lawyer put the question to Jesus, tempting him, 
we are ready to conclude that he put it in a ma- 
lignant spirit, hoping to entangle the Saviour in 
his talk, and to get the Saviour to commit himself 
by saying something in a hurry, which, on longer 
reflection, he might find it hard to justify out and 
out. We cannot say whether or not the lawyer 
had some hope of catching the new Teacher trip- 
ping; but one thing we are sure of, that it is not 
from the word tempt that we are to conclude that 
he had ; for, when our translation of the Bible was 
made, the word meant no more than to test, to put 
to the touch, and find out what a thing is made of. 
And it was quite right that the lawyer, before de- 
claring himself Christ’s disciple, should make fair 
trial of the Redeemer’s wisdom, and see if it would 
stand the proof. 

But in any case, my reader, you and I may well 
be thankful that the question was put ; because it 
drew forth an answer rich in wisdom, and of per- 
sonal interest to each of us. Itis a great thing 
for any man to know, in any circumstances, what 
it is he ought to do. How much precious time is 
wasted, and how many a wrong step is taken, for 
want-of knowing that! And itis a grand thing to 
be told, on unimpeachable authority, of one great 
rule, by acting according to which we never shall 
go wrong ; of one great spring of conduct which 
shall prompt to everything that is right. Now, 
the Saviour’s answer tells us all that. It tells us 
the first and great thing we are todo. It tells us 
of alaw, by conforming to which we shall never go 











wrong. It tells us of a spring of conduct which, 
if we once get into our hearts, will prompt to every 
form and degree of right conduct. The Jews, I 
daresay you know, had various opinions as to what 
was the most important precept in thelaw. Some 
thought that the great commandment of the law was 
that of sacrifice. Some said it was that of circum- 
cision. And there were people who sunk so incon- 
ceivably low, as to maintain that the chief com- 
mandment was in regard to washings and formal 
purifyings. How immeasurably superior to these 
unworthy notions was the teaching of our blessed 
Lord! He did not evade the lawyer’s question : 
he met it with a full and distinct answer; an an- 
swer miles and miles away from such details as 
washings, or circumcisions, or even sacrifices, 
‘** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. Tuts is the first and great command- 
ment !” 

Well, my reader, there is no difficulty in discern- 
ing that to love our heavenly Father in that way, is 
the first and great commandment. You know that 
we, human beings, living as we do in this world, 
may reckon up an almost unlimited list of separate 
duties. Yet all these may be arranged in the two 
classes, of our duty to God, and our duty to man. 
And first in natural order—first in importance— 
first in the sense that, rightly understood, it includes 
the other also—stands our duty to God. And 
although there are many separate duties which we 
owe to God, we can run them all upto one source ; 
and that source is, love to God. This command- 
ment, then, mentioned by our Saviour, is the first 
and great commandment, because it includes with- 
in itself all the duty that we owe to God. The 
essence of the first table of the law is contained in 
this comprehensive precept ; and, indeed, in a cer- 
tain sense, the essence of the second table of the 
law is here too. For all duty consists in obeying, 
from right motives, the Divine commands; and 
whoever supremely loves God, will certainly seek 
to the utmost to obey God’s will: That supreme 
love to God in the heart, will be a root whence all 
obedience, all duty, will assuredly spring. Itisa 
happy thing that it is so. Is it not better a 
thousand times that, when you wish to instruct a 
little child in its duty to its parents, you should 
sum up all you have to say in the comprehensive 
advice, ‘‘ You must love your parents and obey 
them,”—than that you should make out a list of a 
thousand separate details of duty, which, after all, 
would in practice be found to be very defective 
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indeed? And so, when Jesus would instruct us, 
that the first and great thing we have to do is our 
duty to God, he does not say to us,—God forbids 
you to have any other gods before him ; so don’t 
do that: God forbids you to worship images, so 
don’t do that: God forbids you to take his name 
in vain, so don’t do that: God commands you to 
hallow his day, so do that: God bids you at pas- 
sover time draw out a lamb according to your 
family, to kill it, to eat it with bitter herbs in a 
certain fashion, so mind and do that: God com- 
mands that on certain occasions you are to bring to 
his temple a burnt-offering, or an offering of first- 
fruits, a turtle-dove, or a young pigeon ; so do not 
on any account omit to attend to all these matters. 
No, my reader; not such was the commandment 
of our blessed Lord. He did not fritter down the 
sublime simplicity of Christian precept upon such 
petty details as these last. Under an inferior dis- 
pensation, in the dim twilight of the Jewish ritual, 
and for the guidance of an earthly and sensual race, 
it had been fit and well to write the countless little 
enactments of Leviticus; but that day had gone by. 
The time had come in which duty was to be taught 
from within outwards ; not from without inwards. 
The heart was to be set right; and then all out- 
ward details would follow from that. Men now, 
instead of a host of little rules, were to have given 
them a great sweeping principle, that should com- 
prehend them all. Love God, says the gospel : 
love him supremely ; and that will prompt you to 
do all your duty to him. 

So far the subject is simple enough. Now we 
come to what is more difficult. Not much argu- 
ment is needed to prove that, if any man had his 
heart filled with a supreme love to God, he would 
do his duty towards God, and indeed towards man 
as well. But I can well imagine a thoughtful 
person saying to all this: I see it is right to love 
God ; I see that to love God fitly would prompt 
to all right conduct ; and I wish to love God. But 
how am I to do it? Love is a thing that will not 
come at command. I cannot love either God or 
man merely because I see I ought to do so, or 
merely because I wish to do so. How am I to 
get into my heart this supreme love towards God ? 

Well, I admit at once that this affection of love 
to God must be drawn forth, just as all other 
affections are, in accordance with the well-under- 
stood laws of human thought and feeling. And 
some religious writers, well-intentioned but inju- 
dicious, appear entirely to forget this. You can- 
not frighten men into loving God. You will never 
get any one to love God merely by telling him 
that he will be tormented in hell for ever if he do 
not love God. That is not the way. You can- 
not force yourself to love any being merely because 
you think you ought to love him, or merely because 





you see that it will be very much for your advan- 
tage that you should love him. And if you could, 
by threats of future punishment, bring men to 
love God for fear of the consequences of not doing 
so,—oh ! that would not be the right love; that 
would not be the love our Saviour wished to see ! 
Is it love at all, the devotion of a crouching slave, 
trembling for fear of the lash? Let it be borne 
always in mind, that the worship and service God 
wants, must be prompted by love and not by terror. 
We hear, with wonder, of the sect of devil-wor- 
shippers in India: do you know why they worship 
the devil? It is not that they love him at all; 
not that they think he deserves worship at all; 
but they erect temples to him, and they worship 
him, because they think he is a malignant and 
powerful being who can do them a world of mis- 
chief if they do not thus try to pacify him. Then 
let us remember that it is the very essence of 
devil-worship, when you love and worship God 
just as a Being who can do you harm ; and when 
you serve him just with a view to avert his 
anger. Most unworthy, most unchristian, is that 
way of regarding God! True, it is generally by 
fear that men are awakened ; it is mainly by the 
terrors of the law that they are roused from world- 
liness, and heedlessness about religion ; but it is 
by love that they are constrained to go on in the 
way to heaven ;—rather drawn by Christ and 
heaven before them, than driven by hell and Satan 
behind. And must it then be said that, forasmuch 
as men cannot be frightened into loving God, 
though they may be frightened into pretending to 
love him; and forasmuch as love to God is a 
thing that will not come at will; therefore it is 
unreasonable to tell us to love God? Was it futile, 
was it preposterous, when Christ told us that the 
great commandment of the law is to love God, 
seeing that love to God will not be got up at 
command? Nay, my reader; not so. We know 
the way in which we may come to love God. It 
is our own fault if we do not love God. The 
commandment to love God is reasonable and just ; 
and though we remember that we cannot do any- 
thing that is right but by the grace of God, we 
say, remembering that, that we are just as able to 
obey this commandment as any other, provided 
we set about obeying it in the right way. 

And how, then, are we to set ourselves to obey 
the commandment, to love God with heart and 
soul and mind? Why, how is it that love to any 
human friend springs up in your breast? You 
love your best friend, because he is so amiable 
and good; because he has so many winning and 
engaging and loveable qualities about him. And 
you love him, too, because he is so kind and good 
to you; because he has done so much for you 
already, and is willing, when needful, to do so 
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much more. Well, have you not the selfsame 
reason for loving God? ‘You are not commanded 
to love God without seeing or knowing why ; you 
are to love God because he deserves so well to be 
loved ; because he is so kind and good and 
amiable ; and because he has been so kind and 
good to you,—has given you so much, and done so 
much for you. Every reason that you have for 
loving your dearest in this world, you have in a 
thousand-fold greater degree for loving God. 
Every good, pure, kind, amiable, excellent quality 
that you have ever noted in a human being, is but 
the faint reflection of that perfect excellence which 
dwells in Him who is infinitely good and infinitely 
lovely. You wish, do you, to obey the command- 
ment to love God? Then look at God ; think of 
God. Think how good he is; think how much 
he has done for you, how much he has loved and 
cared for you; and surely by God’s grace you will 
be able to love him! If you have ever seen 
something that warmed and touched your heart in 
a mother’s self-sacrificing love for her child, as she 
watched that little thing through days and nights 
of suffering that threatened to end its short life ; 
think that in all that tender care you had given 
you the faintest and farthest shadow of that un- 
wearying love which abides in our Heavenly 
Father’s heart. If you have been touched by the 
story of human philanthropy, that sought through 
prisons and lazar-houses for misery and want to 
relieve, and wore out strength and life to relieve 
them ; think that all that was amiable and kindly 
there was so, just in so far as it was made after 
the image and likeness of God. And then call to 
remembrance all the blessings and mercies which 
you have yourself received ever since you came 
into this world ; and think that every one of these 
was a kindness bestowed by God on your own 
self, a separate reason for gratitude and love to- 
wards him! Of course we all know how sadly 
natural it is for us to feel very grateful for one 
kindness or favour ; and then, if we receive not 
one favour but a thousand, to begin to take them 
all as a matter of course ; and rather to get sulky 
if one be withheld, than to be grateful for the 
thousand that are granted. Let it not be so in 
our feeling towards God! Let us not Cease to be 
thankful for His benefits, because they are so in- 
numerable, and because they have been continued 
so constantly and so long. But if we love the 
kind friend who bestowed upon us one great benefit, 
or shielded us from one great danger, or guided us 
through one anxious day ; let us supremely love 
that best Friend whose kindnesses are absolutely 
innumerable ; who gave us absolutely everything ! 

Well, my reader, I know that all this is sound in 
argument. It is an argument fi.¢ loving God that 
cannot be gainsaid, that we ought to love him 





because he is so good and because he has been so 
good to us. But I confess to you, that I feel that 
something more than this is needed before we shall 
really be put in the track which will lead us to the 
obeying of the great commandment. We have not, 
hitherto, thought of God in a way that can really 
lead poor, sinful, blinded creatures like us to love 
him. God may be very good and very kind, the 
very kindest and best ; but still, when we think of 
God as he is absolutely in himself, we cannot love 
him. We shrink away from him; we are afraid 
of him ; his infinite perfections terrify us ; and, to 
say the truth, we have a kindly sympathy, we have 
a feeling of being at home, with the imperfect good- 
ness of a human being, that makes us really love 
that better than the pure, unapproachable, infinite 
goodness of God. No: do you not feel, that before 
we can truly love God, we must see him in the face 
of Jesus Christ; we must see him as Immanuel, 
God with us? It was said by a great philosopher, 
that we think of God unworthily ; that if we look 
into our thought of him, we shall find we are really 
thinking of him as man; as our own best and 
noblest thrown upward on the concave of the sky. 
But this is not an unworthy thought of God. It 
is, in truth, from a sublimed humanity that we get 
our only realized idea of God ; the only thought of 
God that we can really love. Wesee “the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” He is ‘‘ the image 
of the invisible God.” Do you wish to think of God? 
Then think of Christ. Heis God. Do you shrink 
in fear from that almighty, eternal, unapproach- 
able God whom you are commanded to love? 
Then look to Christ. Surely you do not shrink 
away from Jesus of Nazareth: surely you could 
have loved him in his days in this world: surely 
you can love him yet! Is it not easy to love God, 
when you remember that Jesus Christ, that kind, 
patient, considerate Redeemer, who went about 
doing good, and who died for you and me, is God ? 
What hearts should we have if we did not love 
him! How infinitely did he surpass all human 
excellence ; all that ever you loved in a human 
being: How much he did, how infinitely he suf- 
fered, for you! ‘You would not have been afraid 
to see that gracious face looking upon you: you 
would not have been afraid to touch the hem of 
his garment : you would have gone to him confi- 
dently, as a little child to a kind mother: you 
would have feared no repulse, no impatience, as 
you told out to him the story of all your sins, and 
wants, and cares! You can picture to yourself, 
even yet, the kindly, sorrowful features, which 
little children loved; and which drew those unso- 
phisticated beings to cluster round him without a 
fear. You can imagine, even yet, the accents of 
that touching voice, which spake as never man 
spake, not merely for wisdom, but for kindness 
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and sympathy. Tell me, my reader, is the law a 
hard one, that bids us love such a Being! 

And when you love Christ, you are loving God. 
Christ is God’s visible image: a fair and faithful 
representation to our poor understanding of what 
the Almighty is. ‘‘He that hath seen me,” said 
Jesus, ‘“‘hath seen the Father.” Just such as 
Christ was, God is. Now, we need to be remiiled 
of this, for we are very ready to forget it. A 
great many people think of God as quite different 
from what Christ was. A great many people have 
in their minds a strong, though unexpressed im- 
pression, that God is a harsh, severe being, who 
wished and intended to condemn us all to eternal 
misery, and was with difficulty prevented from 
doing so by the entreaties and the sufferings of 
Christ. Oh, what a miserable, gloomy delusion ! 
God was not, as some would seem to think, re- 
luctantly driven to permit the salvation of Christ’s 
people, because he could not well avoid doing so, 
when the kinder Saviour was willing to die for us. 
No, He went heartily into the work of man’s sal- 
vation: yea, it originated in his love to man; for 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.” It 
is not true to say that God pities us, and loves us, 
and wishes our eternal happiness, because Christ 
died for us : it was because he pitied us, and loved 
us, and wished our eternal happiness, that he gave 
his Son to die for us; and in all the Saviour’s 
burning desire that men should believe and live, 
you see the manifestation of the desire of the 
whole Godhead that men should believe and live. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, all work together 
with equal heartiness to save us. There is no one 
Person in the Trinity who loves us less than an- 
other,—who is less anxious for our happiness and 
holiness than another. God, the entire Godhead, 
loves us. And all that wins our love and gratitude 
as we look to Jesus, and as we think of him, 
exists, with equal power to win our love and gra- 
titude, in the nature and character of the entire 
Godhead. 


When I had written as far as this, and finished 
what I wished to say, I did what I generally do 
when I have finished an essay which is to be 
printed : I gathered yp the leaves, and went and 
sat by the fire, and read them over. And I thought, 
when I had read them: Now, is it not a curious 
thing, that it is so much easier to write what will 





interest people, on any subject rather than a reli- 
gious one? Somehow, people have a vague sense 
of unreality about spiritual things. They think, 
that is all very well: it is all true and right enough 
in a theological sense; but it is all quite away 
from the reality of daily life, and not at all so 
solid and so pressing. Now, my friend, it is the 
condition of our being in this world, that it should 
be so: it is God’s manifest purpose that we should 
‘* walk by faith and not by sight ;” and that faith 
should not always, or to all people, bring things 
home as sight and sense can do. And then, in 
the nature of things, work can never be so plea- 
sant as play : instruction can never be so interesting 
as amusement. And thoughts about religious 
truths and duties must always belong rather to 
the class of instructive things than to that of 
amusing things. They go against the grain of our 
fallen nature. And just because of these facts, 
I daresay you know people who write and talk in- 
terestingly on secular subjects, but whose sermons 
are very dull. Yet their sermons are just their 
talk or their writing on religious subjects. You 
have the same turn of thought, and the same kind 
of style, which interested you elsewhere ; yet you 
yawn over the pages, or you think of something 
else while the words are spoken in your hearing. 
Let us face the fact, that because our nature is not 
what it ought to be, and what it once was, it is 
harder to make religious thoughts interesting and 
real-like than common thoughts. They can never 
be made like some light discussion of worldly mat- 
ters, or like a pleasant tale. We need not try to 
make a sharp distinction between secular and 
sacred thoughts and writings, as some good people 
do: it is the sacred spirit that makes all work 
sacred, and writing like the rest. And I believe 
that the Spirit of God, to do good to man’s heart, 
may avail himself of an essay in a magazine of 
which no part is intended to be read on Sunday, 
just as much as of any other. Yet, as we turn 
over the pages of this magazine you hold in your 
hand, let us remember that it aims at something 
beyond the mere pleasant occupation of a vacant 
hour ; that it is the wish and the prayer of those 
who write in it, that it may serve, in some degree, 
to make its readers more earnest, more cheerful, 
more Christian ; and that, for this end, they hope- 
fully look for the blessed influences of the Holy 
Spirit, to give their words an interest and a force 
far beyond their own. 
A. K. H. B. 
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OLAF THE SINNER AND OLAF THE SAINT. 


Nor alone by prodigal largesses to Rome did the 
first Christian kings of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, strive to atone for their excesses. The old 
king Harald Hildetand, entering the lists of Bra- 
valla, blind and infirm, to perish on his battle-car ; 
the last stave of the famous death-song of Ragner 
Lodbrok, in Ella’s den of serpents,— 

“ The hours of life have glided by ; 
I fall! but laughing will I die,” 
had left them other examples. 

King Olaf, of the line of Harald Haarfager, had 
the widest reverses, the stormiest career of all the 
Norse warriors. King Olaf had known slavery in 
Esthonia, as well as the sea-king’s rule on the deck 
of his ship, and not a rover in the north bore so 
high a renown. London itself had bought him off 
by a heavy tribute ; but a monk in the Scilly Isles, 
who converted the heathen, did more to save 
Britain from his future incursions than all the gold 
and gear, beeves and grain, on the banks of the 
Thames. Elected king of Norway in the room of 
Hakon Jarl, the old pirate and new Christian Olaf 
conducted a straightforward crusade against hea- 
thenesse, honoured and rewarded all who espoused 
his opinions, and burnt Pagan temples, mutilated 
their idols, and carved on human flesh the spread 
eagle of Scandinavian cruelty. Alas for King 
Olaf! he forgot that even before the veiled statue 
of Hertha, carried through the northern land, all 
clash of arms was hushed. Balder, great Balder, 
received the darts hurled at his invincible body in 
the tilt-yard of the gods, but returned no thunder- 
bolt from his invincible arm; not even when his 
blind brother, Hoder, pierced him with the fatal 
mistletoe, the only substance in the entire universe 
which was not bound to spare lovely Balder. It 
was but the Trolls, with their knotted clubs and 
uprooted trees, who dashed their foes to hideous 
destruction. The crushed, outraged pagans, rose 
in open resistance ; and, in the Island of Mere, the 
two contending religions, craving a mutual hearing, 
came to hand-to-hand blows. In that queer theo- 
logical debate, Olaf himself, in a fit of impatient 
fury, struck with his mallet the statue of Thor, 
and led the van in the mélée in which Jarnskegg, 
Thor’s priest, was slain. 

In compensation for his rashness, Olaf, with 
what appeared to him right princely liberality, 
offered his contentious subjects the choice of 
baptism or a pitched battle. The writhing rebels 
dissembled, and received ruefully the Christian 
rite. Then Olaf evinced further his lately ac- 
quired lessons of Christian forgiveness and re- 
storation, by proposing to wed Gudruna, the 





daughter of Jarnskegg, to furnish the maiden with 
a doughty husband for a stern father. Gudruna 
too dissembled, and at the dead of night a hue and 
cry rose in the palace of King Olaf, when his last 
bride attempted to murder her husband on the very 
night of their bridal. Gudruna was no Christian. 
She secreted a dagger, and struck home with good 
will, but a woman’s trembling hand could do little 
against the mighty man. Olaf “ could climb the 
steepest rocks, walk along an oar when the ship 
was impelled by the rowers, use both hands with 
equal dexterity, and amuse himself with twirling 
three sharp swords in the air at once, catching each 
in turn by the hilt.” Olaf stood on the prow of 
‘the Long Serpent” when his fleet was betrayed 
at Stralsund, his deck slippery with blood, and 
Erik Jarl, and Svend of Denmark, hard at his 
back, and leapt into the churned waves of the 
Baltic, mad with the old Berserker instinct of 
death before defeat. 

Women were not over-kind to King Olaf, and 
Olaf was not over-complacent to more women than 
one. He once condescended to woo Sigrid the 
Proud, but when she demurred at being baptized 
at his bidding, he flew into a rage, told her roundly 
that ‘‘ he would never consent to live with an old 
heathen,” and struck her sharply with his glove. 
Sigrid spitefully nursed the taunt and blow, and 
vowed vindictively that it should cost him his 
throne and life, if craft and long malice and inor- 
dinate revenge dwelt in woman. Sigrid married 
in time Svend of Denmark (doubtless inflicting on 
him his troubles in the passing), and blunt, warm- 
hearted Olaf sank at last like a stone in the deep, 
cold waters. 

Another woman left a grievous stain on Olaf’s 
faith. A fugitive Vend princess was aweary of her 
husband, and with her restless, faithless heart, 
aflame for adventure, landed in Norway. She sub- 
dued and corrupted stout Olaf’s heart into marry- 
ing her, and her wandering reputation, in violation 
of the Divine law, which gives to a man one wife 
—toa woman one husband. But you do not know 
King Olaf, if you suppose him a man to sin without 
repentance. His was a noble nature, rough, vehe- 
ment, erring extravagantly if you will, but earnest 
as the wind and clear as the sun. 

It was the season of spring, when the sudden 
breaking up of the ice caused compulsory idleness, 
not merely in field-work, but in all open-air jour- 
neys and sports. 
were compelled to pause for that fortnight or three 
weeks, which changed the country from the blank 
whiteness of winter to the vivid green of spring. 


King Olaf and his whole court 
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Foaming torrents were tearing through all the 
passes, the ice-bridges were cracking and rending, 
great rocks and their débris, loosened by the thaw, 
were falling with the noise of thunder across the 
mountain track, famished wolves were prowling in 
the wake of the beset traveller. The cottage- 
hearth of serf and charcoal-burner, the palace-hall 
of prince and noble, were the only safe abiding 
places. Better the rude carving in wood, and the 
more inane twirling of the sharp swords in the 
smoky tameness within, than the risk to limb and 
life in the bright tumult without. 

Olaf, with his frank, hearty nature, must have 
welcomed the approach of summer. In another 
week the floating hair of the birch woods would 
be powdered green; the rye and the oats would 
be sprouted a full foot ; the wild cherry would be 
white with the snow of summer before the snow 
of winter had ceased to swell the brook ; the blue 
gentian bluer than the sky or the waters of the 
fiords, would put to shame the steel-blue of the 
ice ; while the delicate bells of the saxifrage would 
nod in silent mimicry of the sledge-bells, in every 
breeze. The fishers would be out on the lakes, 
moored in such fleets as even King Olaf had not 
seen in his roving days. Horses, cattle, and rein- 
deer, long fed on bark and leaves, would be set 
loose to career in the meadows. Great flocks of 
birds—lark and thrush, redbreast and chaffinch— 
would arrive every day; the white stork would 
begin to build its nest on the roof of the house, 
and the ger-falcon and the eagle their eyries on the 
brow of the dizzy cliff. Even the swarms of gnats 
and mosquitoes, which were born to be bedded in 
the sweated resin, destined to form the amber veins 
in the sands of the haafs, would be endurable. 
They would announce the seaters, the merry march 
of men and maidens, flocks and herds, to the free 
mountain life. I warrant King Olaf loved the 
lures which called the cows on the uplands as well 
as the blasts of the horns in the skals or great 
hunting-expeditions, when bear, glutton, and elk 
were driven to the centre of the woods. In that 
arena bow and spear brought down the prey thick 
and fast, like autumn leaves, in slaughtered piles, 
panting, bleeding, grisly, ghastly, but, in spite of 
all, invested with a savage beauty. 

It was a time of promise and hope, but King 
Olaf sat dark and moody, and vouchsafed no word 
to his silent courtiers. King Olaf thought of his 
life’s struggles and his life’s wrongs, and in the 
dreary reckoning few and scant seemed the inter- 
vening successes, which at their dawning he had 
clutched greedily. He thought of the faith which 
had won him wonderfully, and which he had 
striven with all his rude strength to propagate. 
He had not been able to keep it in his single per- 
son; he had failed in a thousand of its require- 





ments. Well for Olaf that the Son of Mary had 
lived and died, but he could not at this moment 
lay hold of that refuge. The homily of yon monk, 
standing preaching on the rush-strewn floor, in his 
rope-girdled frock and his sandalled feet, to the 
king and his court, in furred doublets and the 
gleam of barbaric gold, had smitten Olaf with re- 
morse, and stung him with shame. He knew the 
people called him an overthrower of land-marks, 
an aggressor against ancient usages, a tyrant over 
men’s consciences, nay, a liar and a hypocrite, for 
he had not maintained in his own life the rules 
he had instituted for his neighbours. Olaf had, 
as he was aware, small place in his people’s 
hearts. He was brave, skilled, stately, the pa- 
tron of the skalds (though they twanged their 
harp-strings against his innovations), the boat- 
builder, the encourager of commerce, in vain. He 
founded the royal city of Trondheim as a granary 
for the surrounding country in seasons of scarcity ; 
but his successor and namesake reared its magni- 
ficent cathedral, and slept there for ages, glorified 
by a martyr’s pale halo and a saint’s burning 
crown. Olaf shared the lot of the reformer, 
and had a harder doom. He was looked upon 
as a profaner of temples, a destroyer of relics, 
an oppressor, a very traitor. The craftsmen who 
made their gain by such shrines as that of the 
great goddess Diana of Ephesus, the superstitious, 
the vile, were in league and uproar against him, 
with difficulty stilled by his warlike character, his 
sovereign sway, his few devoted servants. Olaf 
had seen the meaning glance, the covert sneer, the 
bitter reprvach in the very circle round his chair, 
as the monk sped his winged words of ‘‘ righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come,” the 
same sounding words that caused the Roman to 
tremble where he sat as a god in the distant 
Asiatie province. 

Yes, Olaf had provoked the enmity of his sub- 
jects by much more than individual shortcoming ; 
but it did not seem to him that he could have 
escaped the unnatural contention. He had the 
fate of Hakon the Good before his eyes. That 
poor faltering king had begun so bravely, till he 
was taken by the beard, and then he was fain 
to consecrate the Yule feast, and make the sign of 
the cross over the drinking-horn of Odin, and his 
shifts and grants served him so ill that he died the 
horrible death of an apostate. He cried out in his 
despair, when they offered him the wretched boon 
of a Christian burial, ‘‘ As a heathen have I lived, 
as a heathen, and not as a Christian, must I be 
buried.” 

King Olaf plucked his yellow locks indignantly, 
and then with his unsheathed dagger began to hack 
and hew the billet-wood by his side. Oh for a 
chance to prove his truth, an hour to show to the 
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slanderers and malcontents, and the whole jealous 
nation, how dear to him the soaring Christian 
faith, so far beyond his reach! how light in com- 
parison his own miserable bodily pain and loss! 
The big heart within King Olaf was sore, and suf- 
focated in its constraint. 

A thin, quavering voice broke the brooding silence 
waiting on the great king’s reverie: ‘‘ It is Monday, 
Sire, to-morrow,” said an old jarl, with austere 
significance, and he pointed in solemn mockery to 


| the frayed and jagged splinters about the King’s 
| broad hand. Had not King Olaf demanded one 
; day in seven for his God, and punished with vio- 
lence him who by so much as putting foot in 
stirrup, or piping on his dog-call, dared to disturb 
Olaf’s God’s rest. 

Olaf started ; a light flashed into his hazel eyes 
—those red-brown eyes, which glared at times like 
the eyes of a wild beast at bay. He clapped his 
right hand on the board with a ringing vibration. 
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‘Bring me here a brand from the embers,” he 
shouted, with an accent that sounded like the neigh 
of a horse, when he flings off bit and bridle—like 
the ho! ho! of the wind when it bursts in the 
casement. On his bare, brown hand he flung the 
glowing fire, and the splinters of the wood, and 
there, in defiance of the murmurs and outcries, the 
prayers and womanish tears of that wilful com- 
pany, he let it scorch the skin, and simmer the 


blood, and bite to the bone. He never drew back 
the quivering hand, or opened the set teeth, or 
relaxed the knit brows, till no more than a little 
grey dust—penitential ashes—spread over and hid 
with a sorrowful covering the charred flesh and the 
gnawed bone. Thus King Olaf taught his North- 
men how he reverenced God’s commandment to 
the hating of his own flesh and blood. 





H. K, 





THE UNION OF 


THE mutual dependence which obtains among 
material things is perceived by us on a moment’s 
reflection. Not one atom in creation, for example, 
exists by itself or for itself alone, but, directly or 
indirectly, influences and is influenced by every 
, atom. The movements of the tiniest wave 
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which rises slowly over the dry pebble on the 
beach, marking the progress of the advancing tide 
in the inland bay, is determined by the majestic 
movements of the great ocean, with all its tides 
that sweep and circulate from pole to pole. The 
| raindrop which falls into the heart of a wild- 
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flower, and rests there with its pure and sparkling 
diamond-lustre, owes its birth to the giant moun- 
tains of the old earth, to the great sea, to the all- 
encompassing atmosphere, to the mighty sun, and 
is thus, by a chain of forces, united in its existence, 
its figure, its motion, and its rest, to the most dis- 
tant planet, which, beyond the ken of the tele- 
scope, whirls along its path on the mysterious 
outskirts of space. Thus, too, the needle of the 
electric telegraph trembles beneath the influence of 
hidden powers which pervade the earth, which flash 
in the thunder-storm, awaken the hurricane, or 
burst in those bright and brilliant coruscations 
that shoot across the midnight of our northern sky. 
And so 


*¢ The whole round earth is everywhere 
Bound by gold chains about the throne of God.” 


But the unity which exists among intelligent and 
responsible persons, their mutual dependence and 
relationship, is just as real.as that which obtains 
among material things, and is far more wonderful, 
more solemn and important in its nature, causes, 
and consequences. 

The human race is an organic whole. The indi- 
vidual man is more intimately united to every other 
man, and to all past and coming generations, than 
the leaf which flutters on the twig of a great tree is 
connected with the tree itself, and with every other 


leaf that swells its foliage, or with the-seed which 
was ages ago planted in the soil, and from which 


the noble plant has issued. That organic unity of 
the Church, springing chiefly out of a common 
life, derived from Christ and maintained by his 
indwelling Spirit, and which the apostle Paul so 
fully illustrates by the union of the members of 
the human frame, holds equally true, though on 
different grounds, of the whole family of man. 

And what is true of the human race, is true 
of all spiritual intelligences in the universe of God. 
“We are all members one of another.” We form 
a part of a mighty whole that finds its unity in 
God. Subtle links from within and from without 
in God’s infinite network, bind us for good or evil, 
for weal or woe, to spirits of light and of darkness ; 
to principalities and powers in other spheres and 
systems of being, from the lowest outcast in the 
unseen world of criminals, up to Gabriel before the 
throne of God; while over all, comprehending all, 
sustaining and harmonizing all, is the Great I Am, 
Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Consider, for example, how, according to the 
arrangements of the Divine government, man is 
linked to man from the mere necessities of his 
physical and social being. 

In this aspect of our life it is evident that its 
whole history is one of mutual dependence, and 
one in which we are compelled to receive and to 





give, to partake and to share. We enter upon life 
as weak unconscious infants, depending every 
moment on other eyes to watch for us, and other 
hands to minister to us, while we kindle in their 
But not less 
dependent are we on our fellow-creatures for our 
continuance in life from the cradle to the grave. 
There is not a thread of clothing which covers our 
body, not a luxury which is placed on our table, 
not an article which supplies the means of labour, 
not one thing which is required by us as civilized 
beings, but involves the labours and the sacrifices 
of others in our behalf—while by the same law 
we cannot choose but contribute to their wellbeing. 
The cotton which the artisan weaves or wears, 
has been cultivated by brothers beneath a tropical 
sun, and possibly beneath a tyrant’s lash. The 
tea he drinks has been gathered for him by 
brothers on the unknown hill-sides of distant 
China. A mother writes a letter to her son in 
some distant spot in India, and conveys it in 
silence to the post-office, perhaps thinking only 
when she may receive a reply from her boy. But 
how much is done before that letter reaches its 
destination ! The hands of unknown brethren will 
receive it, and transmit it; rapid trains will convey 
it over leagues of railways; splendid steam-ships 
will sail with it, and hundreds of hands will pass 
it from port to port, from land to land. It is 
watched day and night, through calm and hurri- 
cane, and precious lives are risked to keep it in 
security, until in silence and in safety, after months 
of travel, it is delivered from the mother’s hand 
into the hand of her child! 

And thus it is that, whether we choose it 
or not, we are placed by God as ‘‘ members 
one of another,” so that we cannot, if we would, 
separate ourselves from our brother. For good 
or evil, prosperity or adversity, we are bound 
up with him in the bundle of this all-pervad- 
ing and mysterious life. If one member suffers 
or rejoices, all are compelled in some degree to 
share his burden of joy or sorrow. Let disease, 
for example, break out in one district or king- 
dom, and, like a fire, it rushes onward, passing 
away from the original spot of outbreak, and in- 
volving families and cities far away in its desolat- 
ing ruin. Let war arise in one portion of the globe, 
it smites another. The passion or the pride of 
some rude chief of a barbarous tribe in Africa or 
New Zealand, or the covetousness and selfish policy 
of this or of that party in America, tell upon a 
poor widow in her lonely garret in the darkest 
corner of our great city ; and she may thus be de- 
prived of her labour through the state of commerce, 
as really as if the hand of the foreigner directly 
took her only handful of meal out of her barrel, or 
extinguished her cruise of oil, leaving her in 
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hearts the most powerful emotions. 
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poverty and darkness to watch over her dying 
child. 

Now all this system of dependence is, as we have 
said, beyond our will. We do not choose it, but 
must accept of it. It is a fact or power like birth 
or death, with which we have to do in spite of us. 
No questions are asked by the great King as to 
whether we will have it so or not; yet of what 
infinite importance to us for good or evil is this 
great law of God’s government! We are thus 
made to feel that a will higher than ours reigns, 
and that by that supreme will we are so united 
to one another, that no man can live for himself or 
die for himself alone; that we are our brother’s 
keeper, and he ours; that we cannot be indifferent 
to his social wellbeing without suffering in our 
own ; that our selfishness which would injure him, 
must return in some form and shape on ourselves ; 
and that such is the ordained constitution of hu- 
manity, that though Love and a consistent selfish- 
ness start from different points, they necessarily 
lead to the same point, and make it our interest in 
its lowest form, as it is our highest duty and pri- 
vilege, to love our neighbour as ourselves ! 

And here we may just notice, that some of those 
evils which afflict one portion of the human family 
are surely the occasion of good, when they re- 
mind us of this our common humanity. Such 
painful events, for example, as the famine in the 
Highlands of Scotland, which called forth the sym- 
pathies of kindreds and tongues, unknown by 
name, to the sufferers, and was relieved by the 
inhabitants of China and Hindustan ; or the like 
famine in Ireland, which the Mohammedan Sultan 
was among the first to help to alleviate ; or the 
Syrian massacres or Indian famine, that united 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, in the 
bonds of pity ;—these wounds of humanity are 
surely not without their good, when they afford 
an opportunity to the Samaritan of showing mercy 
to the Jew, and cause the things which separate 
and the differences that alienate man from man, to 
be even for a time forgotten in the presence of 
their common brotherhood. And thus, too, the 
shutting of the Southern ports of America, which 
entails temporary distress upon many in our manu- 
facturing districts, reminds us how the sufferings of 
others must be shared by ourselves, while, on the 
other hand, it may form the indirect means of 
developing the growth of cotton, and the conse- 
quent industry of thousands in Africa and India, 
who will thus be brought into closer and more 
fraternal relationships with civilized nations. 

But there is another link, and one more spiritual, 
which binds man to man for good or evil, and that 
is moral character. This influence is partly beyond 
and partly within the region of our will. That 
Gennes is beyond our will is the fact of the neces- 








sary influence of character; while within our will 
is the character, good or bad, which we may choose 
to possess. Now it cannot be questioned that cha- 
racter tells for good or evil beyond its possessor. 
That which a man is ; that sum total made up of 
the items of his beliefs, purposes, affections, tastes, 
and habits, manifested in all he does and does not, 
is contagious in its tendency, and is ever photo- 
graphing itself on other spirits. He himself may 
be as unconscious of this emanation of good or evil 
from his character, as he is of the contagion of dis- 
ease from his body, or—if that were equally pos- 
sible—of the contagion of good health. But the 
fact, nevertheless, is certain. If the light is in 
him, it must shine; if darkness reigns, it must 
shade. If he glows with love, it will radiate its 
warmth ; if he is frozen with selfishness, the cold 
will chill the atmosphere around him ; and if cor- 
rupt and vile, he will poison it. Nor is it possible 
for any one to occupy a neutral or indifferent posi- 
tion. In some form or other he must affect others. 
Were he to banish himself to a distant island, or 
even enter the gates of death, he still exercises a 
positive influence, for he is a loss to his brothers ; 
the loss of that most blessed gift of God, even that 
of a living man to living men—of a being who 
ought to have loved and to have been beloved. 

The influence of individual character extends 
even from generation to generation. The world is 
moulded by it. Does not its history turn on the 
influence exercised by the first and second Adam! 

But no less real is the influence upon others of 
a holy character. ‘‘The evil men do lives after 
them ;” but we do not believe that ‘‘ the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” No, it is as im- 
mortal as the Divine Being in whom it originates. 
The good must ever live, and ‘‘ walk up and down 
the earth,” like a living spirit guided by the living 
God, to convey blessings to the children of men. 
It lives in humanity, in some form or other, like 
the subtile substance of material things, which 
though ever changing never perishes, but adds to 
the stability, the beauty, and the grandeur of the 
universe. The influence of the holy character 
passes also beyond the stars, giving joy to our 
angel brothers ; and to our elder brother Jesus 
Christ, who in seeing his own love to his God 
and our God, to his neighbour and ours, reflected 
in his people, beholds the grand result of the 
travail of his soul, and is “ satisfied.” 

But our space does not permit of our advancing 
further along the line of thought which this sub- 
ject suggests. We cannot now illustrate the power 
of a positive purpose and continued effort to do 
good to others ; nor the influence exercised upon 
mankind by great and distinguidhed men; nor, 
above all, by national life and character. Neither 





can we touch even on the great subject of the 
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functions of the Christian church as a body, real- 
izing in itself, and witnessing for this brotherhood, 
and as the chief instrument for establishing it 
on earth—all through Him who is “born a 
brother,” and in whom and through whom “the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named,” 
and by whom alone can man be truly united to 
man. 

We cannot, however, conclude this subject 
without alluding to two events in our national 
history, which at this moment possess the hearts 
and thoughts of millions. One is the death 
of Prince Albert, and the other is the threatened 
American war. By the former of these events— 
the saddest which has befallen our nation during 
the memory of the present generation—the world 
has lost * the foremost of his time” as the wise, 
loving, and practical friend of union between man 
and man. 

It is not possible, for example, to estimate 
duly the present social position of Great Britain 
as a mighty power of God in uniting the nations of 
the earth by commerce, free institutions, education, 
and, above all, by the influence of Christianity, 
without connecting this national influence with 
the personal influence of our beloved Queen, the 
best who ever sat upon a throne. We were much 
struck by a remark made by the late noble-hearted 
Bunsen, in a private conversation immediately after 
the revolutions of 1848 in Europe. ‘‘ What a 
change,” he said, ‘‘has taken place through the 
influence of Christianity in the social position of 
woman, since that day when the disciples won- 
dered that Christ spoke to the woman at the well!” 
Then, after a pause, he added, ‘‘ One woman—the 
Queen of England—has done more in these times 
to strengthen monarchy in Europe, and all that is 
good in the world, than any person living.” 

But, believing this, have we ever fully realized 
how God has twice blessed us in having given us 
the Prince Consort as well as Queen Victoria ? His 
Royal Highness came among us as a young man 
and a stranger, to marry the young Sovereign of 
the greatest empire upon earth. The past history 
of courts—our own not excepted, as the days of 
George the Fourth bear witness—made us then 
naturally look with anxiety to the future. But 
that future is now passed. Prince Albert lived 
among us for twenty-two years. He occupied 
for nearly a quarter of a century a position of 
singular difficulty. He was the inhabitant of a 
gay and luxurious capital. He sat upon a throne 
beside that of the Queen of England, and was the 
father and preceptor of princes and of princesses, 
who are likely to play a great part in the history 
of Europe. He was higher in rank than the mem- 
bers of our old and powerful aristocracy ; and 
necessarily exercised an influence in connexion 





with the Crown, which was watched by different 
ambitious parties in a House of Commons, singularly 
jealous of its privileges. He was, moreover, cast 
among a great commercial people, whose tastes and 
habits were alien to his previous life as a German 
prince and a German student ;—yet placed in such 
peculiar circumstances, who ever heard one whisper 
breathed against the moral character of the illus- 
trious prince? What false step in politics did 
he ever take? What wrong advice was ever 
with justice attributed to him? What enemies 
did he ever make in any class or in any party? 
Commerce and agriculture, science and art, the 
college and the camp, each claimed him as their 
sympathizing friend and patron. With earnest 
religious convictions, he never offended any church 
party, but conciliated all by his personal sincerity 
and public justice, at a period too in our national 
history when almost every form of religious 
thought was intensely alive, and peculiarly ob- 
servant both of friend and foe. Prince Albert, 
accordingly, with his wife and family, worshipped 
with the same humble and unaffected reverence 
in the church of Crathie as in the Royal chapel of 
Windsor, and thus linked together the churches 
of England and Scotland by his example of love 
for their common Christianity. In whatever was 
most worthy of pursuit by the peers or by the 
people of this great kingdom ‘‘the Prince of all 
the land led them on!” He discharged, in 
short the duties of every situation of public and 
private life with consummate ability, finest tact, 
and scrupulous conscientiousness. His wise silence 
was, if possible, more eloquent than his eloquent 
speech ;—his reserve as remarkable as his action. 
The very balance and nice adjustment of all his 
powers, and the absence of everything eccentric, 
exaggerated, or disproportioned in him, perhaps 
hindered men from being arrested by his rare ex- 
cellence, until now when death, alas ! irresistibly 
compels us to gaze upon him, and to call to our 
remembrance all he was. 

No wonder we should associate with the blessing 
of human brotherhood a man of such wide sym- 
pathies, such catholic feelings, and such a recon- 
ciler of various interests, different classes, oppos- 
ing parties, and contending nations. The Great 
Exhibition, which is the most remarkable type in 
modern history of the union of man with man, and, 
which, under God, was a chief means of promoting 
it, we all know owed its origin, in idea, to the noble 
Prince, and that its ultimate success was secured by 
his wisdom and influence. He thus inaugurated a 
World’s Alliance for the promotion of industry and 
the arts of peace, which promises soon to become a 
permanent means of gathering the nations of the 
earth from time to time together, and of becoming 
therefore ‘‘ afellow-worker” with the gospel, as a 
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message of peace on earth and of good-will to man. 
The name of Prince Albert will be for ever asso- 
ciated with such a noble project. 

One word more. No false or unworthy sus- 
picions of our motives will deter us from saying, 
that having had the honour and privilege of fre- 
quently coming into personal contact with the 
Prince in the frank intercourse of his Highland 
home, we were ever profoundly impressed most of 
all by his unaffected simplicity, transparent truth- 
fulness, touching modesty, considerate kindness, 
and thorough Christian earnestness. The noble 
prince was almost forgotten by us in the noble 
man. With a full heart, therefore, we express, 
before Him who sees it, our profound veneration 
and affection for his memory! ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” ‘* Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

And now we join in the prayers of this nation 
—prayers more numerous, more fervid and sincere 
than ever before rose from earth to heaven for a 
monarch—that the King of kings, the widows’ 
Friend, the Father of the fatherless, may strength- 
en, comfort and help our beloved Queen and her 
bereaved family, in this their hour of need and of 
bitter sorrow ! 

If America now threatens to disturb the brother- 
hood of nations, we cannot forget that the first 
Prince of Wales who ever trod on the Western 
Continent was sent thither by Prince Albert, with 
the desire of thus linking the United States, as well 
as our own Colonies, more in the bonds of peace 
with. their mother England. But, to all appear- 
ance, the burial of the Prince and the burial of 
peace between America and Britain will almost be 
contemporaneous. 

Such a crisis of our history in relation to America 
naturally suggests an application of the principle we 
have been considering to our national duties, in the 
performance of which every Christian citizen must 
feel the deepest interest. Now, leaving aside for the 
present all abstract questions as to the lawfulness 
of war, about which we have no doubt whatever 
(recognising, as we do, a righteous war to be a 
nation’s noblest form of self-sacrifice for the sake 
of righteousness) ; forgetting also for a moment 
the provocations we may have received from 
the unprincipled press of America, from the vain 
boastings of her vulgar mob, and from her more 
vulgar and truculent leaders ; admitting even that 
there is good cause, as we firmly believe there is, 
for our engaging in war, unless the demands of our 
Government be complied with ;—yet how is it 
possible for any thoughtful or Christian man to 
entertain even this idea without the most oppres- 
sive thoughts? In the exercise of public justice a 
judge may be compelled to condemn a man to be 
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executed on the scaffold; yet what jury would 
bring in the verdict of guilty, or what judge pass 
sentence of death with any other than the most 
solemn feelings? We do not ask our readers to 
subscribe to any political creed regarding this cruel 
war which divides the once United States. For 
ourselves we boldly confess our belief that the 
North has both right and might on her side; and 
that a more uncalled for or more unprincipled 
secession, or rather rebellion, against constitutional 
government, never has been recorded in the annals 
of history than that of the Southern States against 
the Federal Government. And believing this, we 
should accept it as a national calamity if Britain, 
the foremost nation of all on earth as a constitu- 
tional power, and now the firmest friend of the 
slave, should be found practically on the side of 
selfish rebellion, degrading slavery, and the govern- 
ment of a proud and unprincipled oligarchy. But 
if we are forced into this position, oh, let us feel 
before God, on other grounds stronger still, what a 
dreadful one it is to occupy! There, on the other 
side of the Atlantic is a nation of men united to us 
by such ties as never bound any other two nations 
on earth—by blood; by language; by past history ; 
by personal friendships ; by commercial interests ; 
and by all that is worth living and worth dying 
for. In her churches nearly 20,000 Protestant 
clergy every Lord’s-day preach the same gospel in 
which we believe, and millions of her people re- 
joice in it with ourselves. Her one thousand mis- 
sionaries are labouring along with our own in every 
part of the globe. And thus the liberty and Chris- 
tianization of the world, as far as we can see, de- 
pend more upon the union of America and Britain 
than on any other alliance which exists on earth. 
Shall we, without exhausting every possible expe- 
dient, consistent with truth and honour, engage in 
a war with such a nation? Shall we send the fra- 
tricidal ball without a pang into our brother’s home? 
Shall we glory in the anticipation even of victories 
that must become the seeds of constant jealousies, 
and therefore of future war? Heaven forbid! 

But if, in defence of the national independence 
of England, in which the wellbeing of the world 
is involved, war must be proclaimed against the 
United States of America, let us begin it, in God’s 
name, with the calmness of brave men, and with 
the gravity of Christian men. While accepting the 
awful duty imposed upon us without any fear, let 
us not choose it without real sorrow! We were 
never better prepared for war ; let our very power 
be a guarantee for our generosity. If America 
were as Sodem and Gomorrah, let us not forget 
the ten—yea the ten thousand thousand righteous 
men within her borders, who are not only our 
brethren of mankind, but our dear brethren in 
Christ Jesus ! NORMAN MACLEOD. 
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FOO D. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


THE diversity prevailing in different nations in 
reference to articles of food, seems to comfirm, in 
its literal sense, the proverbial saying, that ‘* One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

Many an article of food which is in high esteem 
in one country, is regarded in others with an ab- 
horrence which even famine can hardly surmount. 

In the Shetland Islands it is said that crabs and 
lobsters abound ; which the people catch for the 
London market, but refuse to eat, even when half- 
starved. 

The John Dory is reckoned by epicures one of 
the choicest of fish ; but in Devonshire, where it 
abounds, and also in Ireland, it used to be thrown 
away as unfit for food. There seems to be some 
superstition connected with this ; as it is said that 
a Devonshire cook-maid flatly refused even to 
dress it. 

Eexs, which are abundant and of good quality, 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and also in 
Scotland, are regarded by the people there with as 
much disgust as snakes. 

SKATE, which is in high estimation in England, 
in Ireland is hardly ever eaten, except by the fisher- 
men. 

Scatops, on the other hand, which are reckoned 
a dainty in Ireland, are hardly ever eaten in Eng- 
land ; and though they are abundant on many of 
the coasts, few of the English have any idea that 
they are eatable. 

The Currie-FisH (that kind which produces the 
inky fluid), though found on our coasts, is not eaten 
by us ; but at Naples it is highly esteemed ; and 
travellers report that it tastes like veal. Cock- 
chafers are, by the Italians, candied, and served up 
with other confectionery. 

The Ecntnas, or Sea-egg, is also unknown to 
us as food, but is reckoned a delicacy in the West 
Indies. 

The HEDGE-HOG no one in England thinks of eat- 
ing (either ‘‘ @ la sauce piquante,” or otherwise), 
except the gipsies, and some who have joined them, 
and who report that it is better than rabbit. 

The sailors in the English and Dutch whale-ships 
do not eat the flesh of the whale. But those in the 
French whalers (with their well-known national 
skill in cookery), are said to make a palatable dish 
of it. 

By almost all the lower classes in England, veni- 
son and game of all kinds are held in abhorrence ; 
and so are fresh figs. 

By the Australian savages, frogs, snakes, large 





moths, and grubs picked out of rotten wood, all of 
which the English settlers turn from with disgust, 
are esteemed as dainties ; but they are shocked at 
our eating oysters. 

Milk, as an article of food (except for sucking 
babies), is loathed by the South Sea Islanders. 
Goats have been introduced into several of the 
islands ; but the people deride the settlers for using 
their milk, and ask them why they do not milk the 
On the other hand, dogs and rats are favour- 
ite articles of food with them. 

These last (as is well known) are often eaten by 
the Chinese ; who also eat salted earthworms, and a 
kind of sea-slug (Holothuria), which most Europeans 
would turn from with disgust. 

In the narrative of Anson’s voyage, is a full ac- 
count of the prejudice of the South Americans 
(both Creoles and Indians) against TURTLE, as poi- 
sonous. The prisoners captured in the prize-ships 
warned our sailors against eating it, and for some 
time lived on bad ship-beef ; but seeing that our 
men throve on the turtle, they began to eat it ; at 
first sparingly, and at length heartily. And when 
set ashore and liberated, they declared that they 
blessed the day of their capture, which had intro- 
duced them to a plentiful supply of wholesome and 
delicious food. 

Horse-flesh, which most Europeans would refuse 
to eat except in great extremity, is preferred by the 
Tartars to all other ; and the flesh of a wild ass’s 
colt was greatly esteemed by the ancient Romans. 

As for pork, it is on religious grounds that Jews 
and Mohammedans abstain from it (as the Hindus 
do from beef), but the Christians of the East seem 
to have nearly an equal aversion to it ; and the like 
prevailed to a great degree, till lately, in Scotland 
(See Waverley and The Fortunes of Nigel.) 

The large shell-snail, called Escargot, was a 
favourite dainty with the ancient Romans, and still 
is so in a great part of the south of Europe, though 
most Englishmen would be half-starved before they 
would eat it. 

It is said that in Vienna the large wood-ants are 
served up and eaten alive! And small land-crabs 
are eaten alive in China. 

The Jguana, a large species of lizard, is reckoned 
a great dainty in some of the West India Islands. 
And the monkey and the alligator are eaten both in 
Africa and in South America ; and some travellers 
who have overcome their prejudices, have pro- 
nounced them to be very good eating. A large 
crocodile or alligator, indeed, is said to have a strong 
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musky flavour; but a young one tastes much like 
a skate. 

Even when the same substances are eaten in dif- 
ferent countries, there is often a strange difference 
in the mode of preparing them. Both we and the 
Icelanders use butter, but they store it up without 
salt, till it is rancid and sour. 

We agree with the Abyssinians in liking beef ; 
but they would probably object as much to the 
** Roast-beef of Old England,” as we should to the 
half-living morsels of raw beef, in which they de- 
light. 

Mavze has been introduced into New Zealand by 
the missionaries; and the people cultivate and 
highly esteem it. But their mode of preparing it 
for food is to Europeans most disgusting. They 
steep it in water till it is putrid, and then make it 
into a kind of porridge, which emits a most into- 
lerable stench. 

HUMAN FLESH has been, and still is, eaten in many 
parts of the world ; and that by people consider- 
ably above the lowest rank of savages ; such as the 
Fiji Islanders, and an Indian people called the 


GO 

Tuov sayest to us, “Go, 
And work while it is called to-day ; the sun 
Is high in heaven, the harvest but begun ; 
Can hands oft raised in prayer, can hearts that 

know : 
The beat of Mine through love and pain be slow 
To soothe and strengthen?” still Thou sayest, 
“ Go : 

Lift up your eyes and see where now the Line 
Of God hath fallen for you, one with Mine 
Your Lot and Portion. Go, where none relieves, 
Where no one pities, thrust the sickle in 
And reap and bind, where toil and want and sin 
Are standing white, for here My harvests grow : 
Go, glean for Me ’mid wasted frames outworn, 
*Mid souls uncheered, uncared for ; hearts forlorn, 
With care and grief acquainted long, unknown 
To earthly friend, of Heaven unmindful grown ; 
In homes where no one loves, where none believes, 
For here I gather in my goodly sheaves ;” 

Thou sayest to us, “ Go.” 


Thou sayest to us, “ Go, 
To conflict and to death ;” while friends are few 
And foes are many, what hast Thou to do 
With peace, Thou Son of Peace? A man of war 
Art Thou from Youth! when Thou dost girded 
ride, 
Two stern instructors, Truth and Mercy, guide 
Thy hand to things of terror; friends and foes 
Thine arrows feel ; a sword before Thee goes, 
And after Thee a fire, confusion stirred 
Among the nations seen by the word 
Of Meekness and of Right; ‘‘ Yea, take and eat 
Of these my words,” Thou sayest, “they are 
sweet 








Batta, who are said even to have a written lan- 
guage. 

And even in cannibalism there are great diversi- 
ties. Some nations eat their enemies, and some 
their friends. Herodotus relates that a Persian 
king asked the Indian soldiers that were iu his ser- 
vice, what reward would induce them to burn the 
dead bodies of their friends, as the Greeks did, in- 
stead of eating them. They replied by entreating 
him not to mention anything so shocking (ed¢nuetv 
avbrov éxéXevor). 

On the other hand, the New Zealanders before 
their conversion, who seem to have considered that 
“the proper diet of mankind is man,” seem to have 
eaten only their enemies. Among the Australian 
savages, on the contrary, it is said, that if a mother 
finds a young baby troublesome to carry about, she 
will eat it (although she would not allow any one 
else to do so), under the full persuasion that she has 
merely deferred its birth, and that the next child 
she bears will be a re-appearance of the eaten one. 
When remonstrated with by the Europeans, she will 
reply, ‘‘ Oh, massa, he plenty come again !” 


AND COME. 


As honey ; yet this roll that now I press 

Upon your lips will turn to bitterness 

When ye shall speak its message ; lo, a cry 

Of wrath and madness, ere the ancient Lie 

That wraps the roots of earth will quit its hold, 

A shriek, a wrench abhorred ; and yet be bold, 

Oh, ye iny servants! take my rod and stand 

Before the King, nor fear if in your hand 

It seem unto a serpent’s form to grow ; 

Rise up, my Priests! my Mighty Men, with sound 

Of solemn trumpet, walk this city round, 

A blast will come from God, His word and will 

Through hail, and storm, and ruin, to fulfil ; 

Then shall ye see the Towers roll down, the Wall 

Built up with blood, and tears, and tortures, fall, 

And from the Living Grave the living Dead 

Will rise, as from their sleep, disquieted ; 

O Earth, this Baptism of thine is slow! 

Not dews from morning’s womb, not gentle rains 

That drop all night can wash away thy stains.— 

The fire must fall from Heaven; the blood must 
flow 

All round the Altar ;’—-still thou sayest, “Go.” 


And that thou sayest, *‘ Go,” 
Our hearts are glad; for he is still Thy friend 
And best beloved of all Whom Thou dost send 
The furthest from Thee; this thy servants know ; 
Oh, send by whom Thou wilt, for they are blest 
Who go Thine errands! Not upon Thy breast 
We learn Thy secrets! Long beside Thy tomb 
We wept, and lingered in the garden’s gloom ; 
And oft we sought Thee in Thy House of Prayer 
And in the Desert, yet Thou wert not there ; 


But as we journeyed sadly through a place 
| Obscure and mean, we lighted on the trace 
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Of Thy fresh footprints, and a whisper clear 

Fell on our spirits,—Thou thyself wert near ; 
And from Thy servants’ hearts Thy name adored 
Brake forth in fire ; we said, “ It is the Lord.” 
Our eyes were no more holden ; on Thy face 

We looked, and it was comely; full of grace, 
And fair Thy lips ; we held Thee by the feet, 
We listened to Thy voice, and it was sweet, 


And sweet the silence of our spirits ; dumb 
All other voices in the world that be 
The while Thou saidest, ‘‘ Come ye unto me,” 
And while Thou saidest ‘‘ Come.” 

We said to thee, ‘‘ Abide 
With us, the Night draws on apace ; but, lo! 
The cloud received Thee, parted from our side, 





In blessing parted from us! Even so 

















“ The Sun is high in heaven, the barvest but begun.” 
The Heaven of Heavens must still receive Thee! , Thou sendest us again ; by springs serene 


dark 
And moonless skies bend o’er us as we row. 
No stars appear, and sore against our bark 
The current sets ; yet nearer grows the Shore 
Where we shall see Thee standing, never more 
To bid us leave Thee! though Thy Realm is wide, 
And mansions many, never from Thy side 


Thou guidest us, and now to battle keen 
We follow Thee, yet still, in peace or war, 
Thou leadest us. Oh, not to sun or star 
Thou sendest us, but sayest, “ Come to Me, 
And where I am, there shall my servants be.” 
Thou sayest to us, “ ComE.” 


D*** 
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CHAPTER I. by name Mrs. Hand. I must confess, when they 

Sue was.« rather tall, awkward, and strongly- | saw the damsel, the ladies felt a certain twinge of 
built girl of about fifteen. This was the first im- | doubt as to whether they had not been rash in 
pression the “‘maid” gave to her “mistresses,” the | offering to take her; whether it would not have 


Misses Leaf, when she entered their kitchen, accom- l been wiser to have gone on in their old way—now, 


panied by her mother, a widow and washerwoman, | alas! grown into a very old way, so as almost to 
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make them forget they had ever had any other 
—and done without a servant still. 

Many consultations had the three sisters held be- 
fore such a revolutionary extravagance was deter- 
mined on. But Miss Leaf was beginning both to 
look and to feel *‘ not so young as she had been ;” 
Miss Selina, ditto ; though, being’ still under forty, 
she would not have acknowledged it for the world. 
And Miss Hilary, young, bright, and active as she 
was, could by no possibility do everything that was 
to be done in the little establishment ; be, for in- 
stance, in three places at once—in the school-room, 
teaching little boys and girls, in the kitchen, cook- 
ing dinner, and in the rooms upstairs, busy at house- 
maid’s work. Besides, much of her time was 
spent in waiting upon ‘‘ poor Selina,” who fre- 
quently was, or fancied herself, too ill to take any 
part in either the school or house duties. 

Though, the thing being inevitable, she said 
little about it, Miss Leaf’s heart wags often sore 
to see Hilary’s pretty hands sméared with {[black- 
ing of grates, and roughened with scouring of 
floors. To herself this sort of thing had become 
natural,—but Hilary ! 

All the time of Hilary’s childhood, the youngest 
of the family had, of course, been spared all house- 
work ; and afterwards her studies had left no time 
for it. For she was a clever girl,’ with a genuine 
love of knowledge: Latin,” Greek, and even the 
higher branches of arithmetic and mathematics, 
were not beyond her range; and this she found 
much more interesting than washing dishes or 

sweeping floors. True, she always did whatever 
domestic duty she{was told to do};*but her bent 
was not in the household line. She had only 
lately learnt to ‘* see dust,” to make a pudding, 
to iron a shirt ; and, moreover, to reflect, as she 
woke up to‘ the knowledge of how these things 
should be done, and how necessary they were— 
what must have been her eldest sister’s lot during 
all these twenty years! What pains, what weari- 
ness, what eternal toil must Johanna have silently 
endured, in order to do all those things which till 
now had seemed to do themselves ! 

Therefore, after much cogitation as to the best 
and most prudent way to amend matters, and per- 
ceiving with her clear common sense that, willing 
as she might be to work in the kitchen, her own 
time would be much more valuably spent in teach- 
ing their growing school, it was Hilary who, these 
Christmas holidays, first started the bold idea, ‘‘We 
must have a servant ;” and therefore, it being ne- 
cessary to begin with a very small servant on very 
low wages (£3 per annum was, I fear, the maxi- 
mum), did they take this Elizabeth Hand. 

So, hanging behind her parent, an anxious-eyed 
and rather sad-voiced woman, did Elizabeth enter 
the kitchen of the Misses Leaf. 


The ladies were all there,—Johanna arranging 
the table for their early tea ; Selina lying on the 
sofa, trying to cut bread and butter ; Hilary on her 
knees before the fire, making the bit of toast—her 
eldest sister’s one luxury. This was the picture 
that her three mistresses presented to Elizabeth’s 
eyes ; which, though they seemed to notice no- 
thing, must in reality have noticed everything. 

“ T’ve brought my daughter, ma’am, as you sent 
word you'd take on trial,” said Mrs. Hand, address- 
ing herself to Selina, who, as the tallest, the best- 
dressed, and the most imposing, was usually re- 
garded by strangers as the head of the family. 

* Oh, Johanna, my dear.” 

Miss Leaf came forward, rather uncertainly, for 
she was of a shy nature, and had been so long 
accustomed to do the servant’s work of the house- 
hold, that she felt quite awkward in the character 
of mistress. Instinctively she hid her poor hands, 
that would at once have betrayed her to the sharp 
eyes of the working-woman, and then, ashamed of 
her momentary false pride, laid them outside her 
apron and sat down. 

“Will you take a chair, Mrs. Hand? My 
sister told you, I believe, all our requirements. 
We only want a good, intelligent girl. We are 
willing to teach her everything.” 

“Thank you kindly ; and I be willing and glad 
for her to learn, ma’am,” replied the mother, her 
sharp and rather free tone subdued in spite of her- 
self by the gentle voice of Miss Leaf. Of course, 
living in the same country town, she knew all 
about the three school-mistresses, and how till 
now they had kept no servant. ‘‘ It’s her first 
place, and her’ll be awk’ard at first, most like. 
Hold up your head, Lizabeth.” 

‘* Is her name Elizabeth ?” 

‘* Far too long and too fine,” observed Selina 
from the sofa. ‘ Call her Betty.” 

“«* Anything you please, miss; but I call her 
}Lizabeth. It wor my young missis’s name in my 
first place, and I never had a second.” 

“We will call her Elizabeth,” said Miss Leaf, 


-| with the gentle decision she could use on occa- 


‘gion. 

There was a little more discussion between the 
mother and the future mistress as to holidays, 
Sundays, and so forth, during which time the new 
servant stood silent and impassive in the doorway 
between the back-kitchen and the kitchen, or, as it 
is called in those regions, the house-place. 

As before said, Elizabeth was by no means a 
personable girl, and her clothes did not set her off 
to advantage. Her cotton frock hung in straight 
lines down to her ankles, displaying her clumsily 
shod feet and woollen stockings; above it was a 
pinafore—a regular child’s pinafore, of the cheap, 





strong, blue-speckled print which in those days 
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was generally worn. A little shabby shawl, pinned 
at the. throat, and pinned very carelessly and 
crookedly, with an old, black bonnet, much too 
small for her large head and her quantities of ill- 
kept hair, completed the costume. It did not im- 
press favourably a lady who, being, or rather having 
been,. very handsome herself, was as much alive 
to appearances as the second Miss Leaf. 

She made several rather depreciatory observa- 
tions, and insisted strongly that the new servant 
should only be taken ‘‘ on trial,” with no obliga- 
tion to keep her a day longer than they wished. 
Her feeling on the matter communicated itself to 
Johanna, who closed the negotiation with Mrs. 

** Well, let us hope your daughter will suit us. 
We will give her a fair chance at all events.” 

** Which is all I can ax for, Miss Leaf. Her 
bean’t much to look at, but her’s willin’ and 
sharp, and, her’s never told me a lie in her life. 
Curtsey to thy missis, and say thee’lt do thy 
best, Lizabeth.” 

Pulled forward, Elizabeth did curtsey, but she 
never offered tospeak. And Miss Leaf, feeling that 
for all parties the interview had better be shortened, 
rose from her chair. 

Mrs. Hand took the hint and departed, saying 
only, . “‘ Good-bye, Elizabeth,” with a nod, half- 
encouraging half-admonitory, which Elizabeth si- 
lently returned. That was all the parting between 
mother and daughter; they neither kissed nor 
shook hands, which undemonstrative farewell some- 
what surprised Hilary. 

Now, Miss Hilary Leaf had all this while gone 
on toasting. Luckily for her bread, the fire was 
low and black : meantime, from behind her long 
drooping curls (which Johanna would not let her 
“turn up,” though she was twenty), she was 
making her observations on the new servant, It 
might be, that, possessing more head than the one 
and more heart than the other, Hilary was gifted 
with deeper perception of character than either of 
her sisters ;, but certainly her expression, as she 
watched Elizabeth, was rather amused and kindly 
than dissatisfied. 

* Now; girl, take off your bonnet,” said Selina, 
to whom Johanna had silently appealed in her 
perplexity as to the next proceeding with regard 
to the new member of the household. 

Elizabeth obeyed, and then stood, irresolute, 
awkward, and wretched to the last.degree, at the 
furthest end ofthe house-place. 

** Shall I show you where to hang up your 
things ?” said Hilary, speaking for the first time ; 
and at the new voice, so quick, .cheerful, and 


- pleasant, Elizabeth visibly started. 


‘Miss Hilary rose from her’ knees, .-crossed; the 
kitchen, took from the girl’s unresisting hands the 





old black bonnet and shawl, and hung them up 
carefully on a nail behind the great eight-day 
clock. It was a simple action, done quite without 
intention, and accepted without acknowledgment, 
except one quick glance of that keen yet soft grey 
eye ; but years and years after Elizabeth reminded 
Hilary of it. 

And now Elizabeth stood forth in her own proper 
likeness, unconcealed by bonnet or shawl, or ma- 
ternal protection. The pinafore scarcely covered 
her gaunt neck and long arms: that tremendous 
head of rough, dusky hair was evidently for the 
first time gathered into a comb. Thence elf-locks 
escaped in all directions, and were for ever being 
pushed behind her ears, or rubbed (not smoothed ; 
there was nothing smooth about her) back from 
her forehead ; which, Hilary noticed, was low, 
broad, and full. The rest of her face, except the 
before-mentioned eyes, was absolutely and unde- 
niably plain. Her figure, so far as the pinafore 
exhibited it, was undeveloped.and ungainly ; the 
chest being contracted and the shoulders rounded, 
as if with carrying children or other weights, 
while still a growing girl, In fact, nature and 
circumstances had apparently united in dealing 
unkindly with Elizabeth Hand. 

Still here she was; and what was to he done 
with her ? ; 

Having sent her with the small burden which 
was apparently all her luggage, to the little room 
—formerly a box-closet-—-where she was. to sleep, 
the Misses Leaf—or as facetious neighbours called 
them the Miss .Leaves—took serious counsel to- 
gether over their tea. 

Tea itself suggested the first difficulty... They 
were always in the habit of taking that meal, and 
indeed every other, in the kitchen. It saved time, 
trouble, and fire; besides leaving the parlour 
always tidy for callers, chiefly pupils’ parents, 
and preventing these latter from discovering that 
the three orphan daughters of Henry Leaf, Esq., 
solicitor, and sisters of Henry Leaf, Junior, Esq., 
also solicitor, but. whose. sole mission in life seemed 
to have been to spend everything, make every- 
body miserable,{marry, and die—that these three 
ladies did always wait upon themselves at meal- 
times, and did sometimes breakfast without butter, 
and dine without, meat. Now, this system would 
not do any longer. 

‘* Besides, there is no need for it,” said Hilary, 
cheerfully, “‘I am sure we can well afford: both 
to keep and to feed a servant, and to have a 
fire in the parlour every day. “Why not take 
our meals there, and sit there regularly of even- 
ings ?” 

‘*We. must,” added Selina, decidedly. '*For 
my part, I couldn’t: eat, or sew, or do anything 
with that great, hulking girl sitting staring oppo- 
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site ;—or standing ; for how could we ask her to sit 
with us? Already, what must she have thought 
of us—people who take tea in the kitchen ?” 

**T do not think that matters,” said the eldest 
sister, gently, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Every- 
body in the town knows who and what we are, or 
might if they chose to inquire. We cannot con- 
ceal our poverty if we tried; and I don’t think 
anybody looks down upon us for it. Not even since 
we began to keep school, which you thought was 
such a terrible thing, Selina.” 

**And it was. I have never reconciled myself 
to teaching the baker’s two boys and the grocer’s 
little girl, You were wrong, Johanna, you ought 
to have drawn the line somewhere, and it ought to 
have excluded tradespeople.” 

‘* Beggars cannot be choosers,” began Hilary. 

** Beggars !” echoed Selina. 

‘*No, my dear, we never were that,” said Miss 
Leaf, interposing against one of the sudden storms 
that were often breaking out between these two. 
“You know well we have never begged nor 
borrowed from anybody, and hardly ever been in- 
debted to anybody, except for the extra lessons 
that Mr. Lyon would insist upon giving to Ascott 
at home.” 

Here Johanna suddenly stopped, and Hilary, 
with a slight colour rising in her face, said— 

“I think, sisters, we are forgetting that the 
staircase is quite open, and though I am sure she 
has an honest look, and not that of a listener, 
still Elizabeth might hear. Shall I call her down- 
stairs, and tell her to light a fire in the parlour ?” 

While she is doing it,—and in spite of Selina’s 
forebodings to the contrary, the small maiden did 
it quickly and well, especially after a hint or two 
from Hilary,—let me take the opportunity of mak- 
ing a little picture of this same Hilary. 

Little it should be, for she was a decidedly little 
woman ; small altogether, hands, feet, and figure 
being in satisfactory proportion. Her movements, 
like those of most little women, were light and 
quick rather than elegant ; yet everything she did 
was done with a neatness and delicacy which gave 
an involuntary sense of grace and harmony. She 
was, in brief, one of those people who are best 
described by the word “harmonious ;” people who 
never set your teeth on edge, or rub you up the 
wrong way, as very excellent people occasionally 
do. Yetshe was not over-meck, or unpleasantly 
amiable ; there was a liveliness and even brisk- 
ness about her, as if the everyday wine of her life 
had a spice of champagniness, not frothiness but 
natural effervescence of spirit, meant to ‘‘ cheer 
but not inebriate” a household. 

And in her own household this gift was most 
displayed. No centre of a brilliant, admiring 
circle could be more charming, more witty, more 





irresistibly amusing than was Hilary sitting by 
the kitchen fireside, with the cat on her knee, be- 
tween her two sisters, and the schoolboy Ascott 
Leaf, their nephew ;—which four individuals, the 
cat being not the least important of them, con- 
stituted the family. 

In the family Hilary shone supreme. All re- 
cognised her as the light of the house, and so she 
had been, ever since she was born, ever since her 


“ Dying mother mild, 
Said, with accents undefiled, 
‘Child, be’mother to this child.’ ” - 


It was said to Johanna Leaf—who was not Mrs. 
Leaf’s own child. But the good step-mother, who 
had once taken the little motherless girl to her 
bosom, and never since made the slightest differ- 
ence between her and her own children, knew well 
whom she was trusting. 

From that solemn hour, in the middle of the 
night, when she lifted the hour-old baby out of its 
dead mother’s bed into her own, it became Johan- 
na’s one object in life. Through a sickly infancy, 
for it was a child born amidst trouble, her sole 
hands washed, dressed, fed it: night and day it 
‘**lay in her bosom, and was unto her as a daugh- 
ter.” 

She was then just thirty : not too old to look 
forward to woman’s natural destiny, a husband 
and children of her own. But years slipped by, 
and sht was Miss Leaf still. What matter? Hilary 
was her daughter. 

Johanna’s pride in her knew no bounds. Not 
that she showed it much : indeed, she deemed it a 
sacred duty not to show it; but to make believe 
her “‘ child” was just like other children. But she 
was not. Nobody ever thought she was—even in 
externals. Fate gave her all those gifts which are 
sometimes sent to make up for the lack of worldly 
prosperity. Her brown eyes were as soft as doves’ 
eyes, yet could dance with fun and mischief if 
they chose : her hair, brown also, with a dark-red 
shade in it, crisped itself in two wavy lines over 
her forehead, and then tumbled down in two glo- 
rious masses, which Johanna, ignorant, alas! of 
art, called ‘‘ very untidy,” and laboured in vain to 
quell under combs, or to arrange in proper, regular 
curls. Her features—well, they too were good ; 
better than these unartistic people had any idea of ; 
better even than Selina’s, who in her youth had 
been the belle of the town. But whether artisti- 
cally correct or not, Johanna, thgugh she would 
on no account have acknowledged it, believed 
solemnly that there was not such a face in the 
whole world as little Hilary’s. 

Possibly, a similar idea dawned on the appa- 
rently dull mind of Elizabeth Hand, for she watched 
her youngest mistress intently, from kitchen to 
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parlour, and from parlour back to kitchen ; and 
once when Miss Hilary stood giving information as 
to the proper abode of broom, bellows, etc., the 
little maid gazed at her with such admiring obser- 
vation that the scuttle she carried was tilted, and 
the coals were strewn all over the kitchen-floor. At 
which catastrophe Miss Leaf looked miserable, 
Miss Selina spoke crossly, and Ascott, who just 
then came in to his tea, late as usual, burst into a 
shout of laughter. 

It was as much as Hilary could do to help laugh- 
ing herself, she being too near her nephew’s own 
age always to maintain a dignified, aunt-like atti- 
tude ; but nevertheless when, having disposed of her 
sisters in the parlour, she coaxed Ascott into the 
school-room, and insisted upon his Latin being 
done—she helping him, Aunt Hilary scolded him 
well, and bound him over to keep the peace towards 
the new servant. 

‘‘But she is such a queer one. Exactly like a 
South Sea Islander. When she stood with her 
grim, stolid, despairing countenance, contemplating 
the coals—oh, Aunt Hilary, how killing she was !” 

And the regular, rollicking, irresistible boy-laugh 
broke out again. 

‘* She will be great fun. Is she really tostay?” 

**T hope so,” said Hilary, trying to be grave. 
‘“*T hope never again to see Aunt Johanna cleaning 
the stairs, and getting up to light the kitchen-fire 
of winter mornings, as she will do, if we have not a 
servant to do it for her. Don’t you see, Ascott?” 

“Oh, I see,” answered the boy, carelessly. ‘‘But 
don’t bother me, please. Domestic affairs are for 
women, not men.” Ascott was eighteen, and just 
about to pass out of his caterpillar state as a doc- 
tor’s apprentice-lad, into the chrysalis condition of 
a medical student in London. ‘‘ But,” with sud- 
den reflection, ‘‘I hope she won’t be in my way. 
Don’t let her meddle with any of my books and 
things.” 

“No; you need not be afraid. I have put them 
all into your room. I myself cleared your rubbish 
out of the box-closet ”— 

“The box-closet ! Now, really, I can’t stand ”— 

‘*She is to sleep in the box-closet ; where else 
could she sleep?” said Hilary, resolutely, though 
inly quaking a little ; for, somehow, the merry, 
handsome, rather exacting lad had acquired con- 
siderable influence in this household of women. 
“You must put up with the loss of your ‘den,’ 
Ascott: it would be a great shame if you did not, 
for the sake of Aunt Johanna, and the rest of us.” 

“Um!” grumbled the boy, who, though he 
was not a bad fellow at heart, had a boy’s dislike 
to “putting up” with the slightest inconvenience. 
‘“Well, it won’t last long. I shall be off shortly. 
What a jolly life I’ll have in London, Aunt Hilary! 
I'll see Mr. Lyon there too.” 














‘* Yes,” said Aunt Hilary, briefly, returning to 
Dido and Aineas,—humble and easy Latinity for a 
student of eighteen ; but Ascott was not a brilliant 
boy, and being apprenticed early, his education 
had been much neglected, till Mr. Lyon came as 
usher to the Stowbury grammar-school, and hap- 
pening to meet and take an interest in him, taught 
him and his Aunt Hilary, Latin, Greek, and ma- 
thematics together, of evenings. 

I shall make no mysteries here. Human nature 
is human nature all the world over. <A tale with- 
out love in it would be unnatural, unreal, in fact a 
simple lie ; for there are no histories and no lives 
without love in them ; if there could be, heaven 
pity and pardon them, for they would be mere 
abortions of humanity. 

Thank heaven, we, most of us, do not philoso- 
phize: we only live. We like one another, we 
hardly know why ; we love one another, we still 
less know why. If on the day she first saw— 
in church it was—Mr. Lyon’s grave, heavy-browed, 
somewhat severe face ; for he was a Scotsman, and 
his sharp, strong Scotch features did look ‘‘ hard,” 
beside the soft, rosy, well-conditioned Saxon youth 
of Stowbury ; if on that Sunday any one had told 
Hilary Leaf that the face of this stranger was to 
be the one face of her life, stamped upon brain, 
and heart, and soul with a vividness that no other 
impressions were strong enough to efface, and re- 
tained there with a tenacity that no vicissitudes of 
time, or place, or fortunes had power to alter, 
Hilary would, yes, I think she would, have quietly 
kept looking on. She would have accepted her 
lot, such as it was, with its shine and shade, its 
joy and its anguish: it came to her without her 
seeking, as most of the solemn things in life do; 
and whatever it brought with it, it could have 
come from no other source than that from which 
all high, and holy, and pure loves ever must come 
—the will and permission of Gop. 

Mr. Lyon himself requires no long description. 
In his first visit he had told Miss Leaf all about 
himself that there was to be known: that he was, 
as they were, a poor teacher, who had altogether 
‘**made himself,” as so many Scotch students do. 
His father, whom he scarcely remembered, had 
been a small Ayrshire farmer; his mother was 
dead, and he had never had either brother or 
sister. 

Seeing how clever Miss Hilary was, and how 
much as a schoolmistress she would need all the 
education she could get, he had offered to teach 
her along with her nephew ; and she and Johanna 
were only too thankful for the advantage. But 
during the teaching, he had also taught her another 
thing, which neither had contemplated at the time 
—to respect him with her whole soul, and to love 
him with her whole heart. : 
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Over this simple fact let no’ more be now said. 
Halary said nothing. She recognised it -herself as 
soon as he'was gone’; a plain, sad, solemn truth 
which there was no deceiving herself did not exist, 
even had she wished its non-existence. Perhaps 
Johanna also found it out, in her darling’s extreme 
paleness and unusual quietness for a while ; but she 
too said nothing: Mr. Lyon wrote regularly to 
Ascott, and once cz twice to her, Miss Leaf; but 
though every one knew that Hilary was his par- 
ticular friend in the whole family, he did not write 
to Hilary. He had departed rather suddenly, on 
account of*some plan which, he said, affected his 
future very considerably ; but which, though he 
was in the habit of telling them his affairs, he did 
not-further explain. Still Johanna knew he was a 
good man, and though no man could be quite good 
enough for her darling,—she liked him, she trusted 
him. 

What Hilary felt none knew. But she was very 
girlish in some things ; and her life was all before 
her, full of infinite hope. By and by her colour 
returned, and her merry voice and laugh were 
heard about the house just as usual. 

‘Phis being the position of affairs, it was not sur- 
prising that after Ascott’s last speech Hilary’s mind 
wandered from Dido and Eneas, to vague listening, 
as‘the lad began talking of his grand future—the 
future of a medical student, all expenses being 
paid by his godfather, Mr. Ascott, the merchant, 
of Russell Square, once a shop-boy of Stowbury. 
Nor was it unnatural that all Ascott’s anticipations 
of London resolved themselves, in his aunt’s eyes, 
into the one fact that he would ‘‘ see Mr. Lyon.” 

But in telling thus much about her mistresses, I 
have, for the time being, lost sight of Ehzabeth 
Hand. 

Left to herself, the girl stood for a minute or 
two looking around her in a confused manner, 
then, rousing her faculties, began mechanically to 
obey the order with which her mistress had quitted 
the kitchen, and to wash up the tea-things. She 
did it in a fashion that, if seen, would have made 
Miss Leaf thankful the ware was only the common 
set, and not the cherished china belonging to former 
days : still she did it, noisily it is true, but actively, 
as if her heart were in her work. Then she took 
a candle and peered about her new domains. 

These were small enough, at least they would 
have seemed so to other eyes than Elizabeth’s ; 
for, until the schoolroom and box-closet above had 
been kindly added by the landlord, who would 
have done anything to show his respect for the 
Misses Leaf, it had been merely a six-roomed cot- 
tage—parlour, kitchen, back-kitchen, and three 
upper chambers. It was a very cosy house not- 
withstanding, and it seemed to Elizabeth’s eyes a 
perfect palace. 





For several minutes more'she stood and contem- 
plated her kitchen, with the fire shining on ‘the 
round oaken’ stand in the centre, and the large 
wooden-bottomed chairs, and the loud-ticking 
clock with its tall case, the inside of which, with 
its pendulum and weights, had been a perpetual 
mystery and delight, first to Hilary’s, and then to 
Ascott’s childhood: Then there was the sofa, 
large and ugly, but oh! so comfortable, with its 
faded, flowered chintz, washed and worn for cer- 
tainly twenty years. And over all, Elizabeth’s 
keen observation was attracted by a queer machine 
apparently made of thin rope and bits of wood, 
which hung up to the hooks on the ceiling, an old- 
fashioned baby’s swing. Finally, her eye dwelt 
with content on the blue and red diamond-tiled 
floor, so easily swept and mopped, and (only Eliza- 
beth did not think of that, for her hard childhood 
had been all work and no play) so beautiful to 
whip tops upon! Hilary and Ascott, condoling 
together over the new servant, congratulated them- 
selves that their delight in this occupation had 
somewhat faded, though it was really not so many 
years ago since one of the former’s pupils, coming 
suddenly out of the school-room, had caught ‘her 
in the act of whipping a meditative top round this 
same kitchen-floor. 

Meantime, Elizabeth penetrated farther, investi- 
gating the back-kitchen, with its various conveni- 
ences ; especially the pantry, every shelf of which 
was so neatly arranged and so beautifully clean. 
Apparently this neatness impressed the girl with a 
sense of novelty and curiosity ; and though she 
could hardly be said to meditate—her mind was 
not sufficiently awakened for that—still, as she 
stood at the kitchen fire, a slight thoughtfulness 
deepened the expression of her face, and made it 
less dull and heavy than it had at first appeared. 

**T wonder which on ’em does it all? They 
must work pretty hard, I reckon; and two o’ 
them’s such little uns.” 

She stood a while longer ; for sitting down ap- 
peared to be to Elizabeth as new a proceeding as 
thinking ; then she went up stairs, still literally 
obeying orders, to shut windows and pull down 
blinds, at night-fall. The bedrooms were small, 
and insufficiently, nay, shabbily furnished ; but 
the floors were spotless—ah, poor Johanna! and 
the sheets, though patched and darned to the 
last extremity, were white and whole. Nothing 
was dirty, nothing untidy. ‘There-was no attempt 
at picturesque poverty—for whatever novelists 
may say, poverty cannot be picturesque’; but all 
things were decent and in order. The house, poor 
as it was, gave the impression of belonging to 
‘* real ladies ;” ladies who thought no manner of 
work beneath them, and who, whatever they had 
to do, took the pains to do it as well as possible. 
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Mrs. Hand’s roughly-brought-up daughter had 
never been in such a house before, and her exami- 
nation of every new corner of it seemed quite a 
revelation. Her own little sleeping nook was fully 
as tidy and comfortable as the rest, which fact 
was not lost upon Elizabeth. That bright look of 
mingled softness and intelligence—the only thing 
which beautified her rugged face—came into the 
girl’s eyes as she ‘‘ turned down” the truckle-bed, 
and felt the warm blankets and sheets, new and 
rather coarse, but neatly sewed. 

‘* Her’s made’em hersel’, I reckon. La !” Which 
of her mistresses the ‘‘ her” referred to, remained 
unspecified ; but Elizabeth, spurred to action by 
some new idea, went briskly back into the bed- 
rooms, and looked about to see if there was any- 
thing she could find todo. At last, with a sudden 
inspiration, she peered into a washstand, and found 
there an empty ewer. Taking it in one hand and 
the candle in the other, she ran down stairs. 

Fatal activity! Hilary’s pet cat, startled from 
sleep on the kitchen-hearth, at the same instant 
ran wildly up stairs; there was_a start—a stumble 
—and then down came the candle, the ewer, Eliza- 
beth, and all. 

It was an awful crash. It brought every mem- 
ber of the family to see what was the matter. 

‘«* What has the girl broken ?” cried Selina. 

‘** Where has she hurt herself?” anxiously added 
Johanna. 

Hilary said nothing, but ran for alight and then 
picked up first the servant, then the candle, and 
then the fragments of crockery. 

‘* Why, it’s my ewer, my favourite ewer, and it’s 
all smashed to bits, and I never can match it. You 
careless, clumsy, good-for-nothing creature !” 

‘* Please, Selina,” whispered her distressed elder 
sister. 

“ Very well, Johanna ; you are the mistress, I 
suppose ? why don’t you speak to your servant !” 

Miss Leaf, in an humbled, alarmed way, first 
satisfied herself that no bodily injury had been sus- 
tained by Elizabeth, and then asked her‘how this 
disaster had happened ?—for a serious disaster she 
felt it was. Not only was the present loss annoy- 
ing, but a servant with a talent for crockery-break- 
ing would be a far too expensive luxury for them 
to think of retaining. And she had been listening 
in the solitude of the parlour toa long lecture from 
her always dissatisfied younger sister, on the great 
doubts Selina had about Elizabeth’s “ suiting.” 

“Come now,” seeing the girl hesitated, ‘tell 
me the plain truth. How was it ?” 

“It was the cat !” sobbed Elizabeth. 

‘*What a barefaced falsehood !” exclaimed Selina. 
‘*You wicked girl, how could it possibly be the 
eat? Do you know you are telling a lie, and that 
lies are hateful, and that all liars go to” — 

















“Nonsense ; hush!” interrupted Hilary, rather 
sharply, for Selina’s “tongue,” the terror of her 
childhood, now merely annoyed her. Selina’s tem- 
per was a long understood household fact—they did 
not much mind it, knowing her bark was worse than 
her bite—but it was provoking that she should ex- 
hibit herself so soon before the new servant. 

The latter first looked up at the lady with 
simple surprise : then as, in spite of the other two, 
Miss Selina worked herself up into a downright 
passion, and unlimited abuse fell upon the victim’s 
devoted head, Elizabeth’s manner changed. After 
one dogged repetition of, ‘‘It was the cat,” not 
another word could be got out of her. She 
stood, her eyes fixed on the kitchen-floor, her 
brows knitted, and her under-lip pushed out,—the 
very picture of sullenness. ‘Young as she was, 
Elizabeth evidently had, like her unfortunate mis- 
tress, ‘‘a temper of her own”—a spiritual defor- 
mity that some people are born with, as others 
with hare-lip or club-foot; only, unlike these, it 
may be conquered ; though the battle is long and 
sore, sometimes ending only with life. 

It had plainly never commenced with poor 
Elizabeth Hand. Her appearance, as she stood 
under the flood of sharp words poured out upon 
her, was absolutely repulsive. Even Miss Hilary 
turned away, and began to think it would have 
been easier to teach all day and do house-work 
half the night, than have the infliction of a servant 
—to say nothing of the disgrace of seeing Selina’s 
‘* peculiarities ” so exposed before a stranger. 

She knew of old that to stop the torrent was 
impracticable. The only chance was to let Selina 
expend her wrath and retire, and then to take 
some quiet opportunity of explaining to Elizabeth 
that sharp language was only “‘ her way,” and must 
be put up with. Humiliating as this was, and 
fatal to domestic authority, that the first thing to 
be taught a new servant was to ‘put up with” 
one of her mistresses, still there was no alterna- 
tive. Hilary had already foreboded and made up 
her mind to such a possibility, but she had hoped 
it would not occur the very first evening. 

It did, however, and its climax was worse even 
than she anticipated. Whether, irritated by the 
intense sullenness of the girl, Selina’s temper was 
worse than usual; or whether, as is always the 
case with people like her, something else had vexed 
her, and she vented it upon the first cause of an- 
noyance that occurred, certain it is that her tongue 
went on unchecked till it failed from sheer ex- 
haustion. And then, as she flung herself on the 
sofa—oh, sad mischance !—she caught sight of her 
nephew standing at the school-room door, grinning 
with intense delight, and making faces at her 
behind her back. 

It was too much. The poor lady had no more 
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words left to scold with; but she rushed up to 
Ascott, and, big lad as he was, she soundly boxed 
his ears. 

On this terrible climax let the curtain fall. 


CHAPTER II. 

Common as were the small feuds between Ascott 
and his Aunt Selina, they seldom reached such a 
catastrophe as that described in my last chapter. 
Hilary had to fly to the rescue, and literally drag 
the furious lad back into the schoolroom, while 
Johanna, pale and trembling, persuaded Selina to 
quit the field, and go and lie down. This was not 
difficult ; for the instant she saw what she had 
done, how she had disgraced herself and insulted 
her nephew, Selina felt sorry. Her passion ended 
in a gush of ‘‘ nervous” tears, under the influence 
of which she was led up stairs and put to bed, 
almost like a child,—the usual termination of these 
pitiful outbreaks. 

For the time nobody thought of Elizabeth. The 
hapless cause of all stood ‘‘ spectatress of the fray,” 
beside her kitchen fire. What she thought his- 
tory saith not. Whether in her own rough home 
she was used to see brothers and sisters quar- 
relling, and mothers boxing their children’s ears, 
cannot be known ; whether she was or was not 





surprised to see the same proceedings among ladies 
and gentlemen, she never betrayed ; but certain it | 
is, that the little servant became uncommonly seri- 
ous ; yes, serious rather than sulky, for her ‘‘ black” 
looks vanished gradually, as soon as Miss Selina 
left the kitchen. 

On the re-appearance of Miss Hilary it had quite 
gone. But Hilary took no notice of her; she was 
in search of Johanna, who, shaking and cold with 
agitation, came slowly down stairs. 

‘** Is she gone to bed?” 

“Yes; my dear. It was the best thing for 
her ; she is not at all well to-day.” 

Hilary’s lip curled a little, but she replied not a 
word. © She had not the patience with Selina that 
Johanna had, She drew her elder sister into the 
little parlour, placed her in the arm-chair, shut 
the door, came and sat beside her, and took her 
hand. 

Johanna pressed it, shed a quiet tear or two, and 
wiped them away. Then the two sisters remained 
silent, with hearts sad and sore. 

Every family has its skeleton in the house ; this 
was theirs. Whether they acknowledged it or not, 
they knew quite well that every discomfort they 
had, every slight jar which disturbed the current 
of household peace, somehow or other originated 
in ‘* poor Selina.” They often called her ‘* poor” 


with a sort of pity—not unneeded, heaven knows! 
—for if the unhappy are to be pitied, ten times 
more so are those who make others miserable. 





This was Selina’s case, and had been all her life. 
And, sometimes, she herself knew it. Sometimes, 
after an especially bad outbreak, her compunction 
and remorse would be almost as terrible as her pas- 
sion ; forcing her sisters to make every excuse for 
her; she “did not mean it,” it was only ‘ill 
health,” or “ nerves,” or her “* unfortunate way of 
taking things.” 

But they knew in their hearts that not all their 
poverty, and the toils it entailed, not all the hard- 
ships and humiliations of their changed estate, were 
half so bitter to bear as this something—no moral 
crime, and yet in its results as fatal as crime— 
which they called Selina’s ‘* way.” 

Ascott was the only one who did not attempt to 
mince matters. When a little boy he had openly 
declared he hated Aunt Selina ; when he grew up 
he as openly defied her ; and it was a most difficult 
matter to keep even decent peace between them, 
Hilary’s wrath had never gone further than wishing 
Selina was married ; that appearing the easiest way 
to get rid of her. Latterly she had ceased this 
earnest aspiration ;.it might be, because, learning 
to think more seriously of marriage, she felt that a 
woman who is no blessing in her own household, is 
never likely much to bless a husband’s; and that, 
looking still farther forward, it was on the whole 
a mercy of Providence which made Selina not the 
mother of children. 

Yet her not marrying had been somewhat a sur- 
prise; for she had been attractive in her day; 
handsome and agreeable in society. But perhaps 
for all that, the sharp eye of the opposite sex had 
discovered the cloven foot ; since, though she had re- 
ceived various promising attentions, poor Selina had 
never had an offer. Nor fortunately had she ever 
been known to care for anybody ; she was one of 
those women who would have married as a matter 
of course, but who never would have been guilty of 
the weakness of falling in love. There seemed small 
probability of shipping her off, to carry into anew 
household the restlessness, the fretfulness, the 
captious fault-finding with others, the readiness to 
take offence at what was done and said to herself, 
which made poor Selina Leaf the unacknowledged 
grief and torment of her own. 

Her two sisters sat silent. What was the use 
of talking? It would be only going over and over 
again the old thing; trying to ease and shift a 
little. the long-familiar burden, which they knew 
must be borne. Nearly every household has, 
near or remote, some such burden, which Heaven 
only can lift off or help to bear. And sometimes, 
looking round the world outside, these two con- 
gratulated themselves, in a half sort of way, that 
theirs was as light as it was; that Selina was, 
after all, a well-meaning, well-principled woman, 
and, in spite of her little tempers, really fond of 
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her family, as she truly was, at least as fond as a 
nature which has its centre in self can manage to be. 
Only when Hilary looked, as to-night, into her 
eldest sister’s pale face, where year by year the 
lines were deepening, and saw how every agitation 
such as the present shook her more and more,— 
she who ought to have a quiet life and a cheerful 
home, after so many hard years,—then Hilary, fierce 
in the resistance of her youth, felt as if what she 
could have borne for herself she could not bear 
for Johanna, and, at the moment, sympathized 
with Ascott in actually “hating” Aunt Selina. 

‘Where is that boy? He ought to be spoken 
to,” Johanna said at length, rising wearily. 

“I have spoken to him; I gave him a good 
scolding. He is sorry, and promises never to be 
so rude again.” 

“Oh, no; not till the next time,” replied Miss 
Leaf, hopelessly. ‘‘ But, Hilary,” with a sudden 
consternation, ‘‘what are we to do about Eliza- 
beth 2” 

The younger sister had thought of that. She 
had turned over in her mind all the pros and cons, 
the inevitable ‘‘ worries ” that would result from 
the presence of an additional member of the 
family, especially one from whom the family- 
skeleton could not be hid, to whom it was already 
only too fatally revealed. 

But Hilary was a clear-headed girl, and she had 
the rare faculty of seeing things as they really 
were, undistorted by her own likings or dislik- 
ings,—in fact, without reference to herself at all. 
She perceived plainly that Johanna ought not to 
do the housework, that Selina would not, and that 
she could not,—ergo, they must keep a servant. 
Better, perhaps, a small servant, over whom they 
could have the same influence as over a child, than 
one older and more independent, who would irri- 
tate her mistresses at home, and chatter of them 
abroad. Besides, they had promised Mrs. Hand to 
give her daughter a fair trial. Fora month, then, 
Elizabeth was bound to stay ; afterwards, time would 
show. It was best not to meet troubles half way. 

This explained, in Hilary’s cheerful voice, 
seemed greatly to reassure and comfort her sister. 

‘* Yes, love, you are right ; she must remain her 
month out, unless she does something very wrong. 
Do you think that really was a lie she told ?” 

‘About the cat? I don’t quite know what to 
think. Let us call her, and put the question once 
more. Do you put it, Johanna. I don’t think 
she could look at you, and tell you a story.” 

Other people, at sight of that sweet, grave face, 
its bloom faded, and hairs silvered long before 
their time, yet beautiful, with an almost child-like 
simplicity and child-like peace,—most other people 
would have been of Hilary’s opinion. 

‘Sit down ; I'll call her. Dear me, Johanna, 
— 











we shall have to set up abell as well as a servant, 
unless we had managed to combine the two.” 

But Hilary’s harmless little joke failed to make 
her sister smile; and the entrance of the girl 
seemed to excite positive apprehension. How was 
it possible to make excuse to a servant for her 
mistress’s shortcomings? how scold for ill-doing 
this young girl, to whom, ere she had been a night 
in the house, so bad an example had been set? 
Johanna half expected Elizabeth to take a leaf out 
of Selina’s book, and begin abusing herself and 
Hilary. 

No; she stood very sheepish, very uncomfort- 
able, but not in the least bold or sulky,—on the 
whole, looking rather penitent and humble. 

Her mistress took courage. 

‘Elizabeth, I want you to tell me the truth 
about that unfortunate breakage. Don’t be afraid. 
I had rather you broke everything in the house 
than have told me what was not true.” 

“It was true; it was the cat.” 

‘¢ How could that be possible? You were com- 
ing down stairs with the ewer in your hand.” 

‘« Her got under my feet, and throwed me down, 
and so I tumbled, and smashed the thing agin the 
floor.” 

The Misses Leaf glanced at each other. This 
version of the momentous event was probable 
enough, and the girl’s eager, honest manner gave 
internal confirmatory evidence pretty strong. 

‘“‘T am sure she is telling the truth,” said Hilary. 
‘* And remember what her mother said about her 
word being always reliable.” 

This reference was too much for Elizabeth. She 
burst out, not into actual crying, but into a 
smothered choke. 

‘‘If you donnot believe me, missis, I’d rather go 
home to mother.” 

“‘I do believe you,” said Miss Leaf, kindly ; 
then waited till the pinafore, used as a pocket- 
handkerchief, had dried up grief and restored 
composure. 

“TI can quite well understand the accident now ; 
and I am sure if you had put it as plainly at first, 
my sister would have understood it too. She was 
very much annoyed, and no wonder. She will be 
equally glad to find she was mistaken.” 

Here Miss Leaf paused, somewhat puzzled how 
to express what she felt it her duty to say, so as 
to be comprehended by the servant, and yet not 
let down the dignity of the family. Hilary came 
to her aid. 

‘* Miss Selina is sometimes hasty ; but she means 
kindly always. You must take care not to vex 
her, Elizabeth ; and you must never answer her 
back again, however sharply she speaks. It is not 
your business; you are only a child, and she is 
your mistress.” 
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“Isher? I thought it was this ’un.” 

The subdued clouding of Elizabeth’s face, and 
her blunt pointing to Miss Leaf as “ this ’un,” 
were too much for Hilary’s gravity. She was 
obliged to retreat to the press, and begin an 
imaginary search for a book. 

** Yes, I am the eldest, and I suppose you may 
consider me specially as your mistress,” said Jo- 
hanna simply. ‘‘ Remember always to come to 
me in any difficulty ; and, above all, to tell me 
everything outright, as soon as it happens. I can 
forgive you almost any fault, if you are truthful 
and honest ; but there is one thing I never could 
forgive, and that is deception. Now go with Miss 
Hilary, and she will teach you how to make the 
porridge for supper. 

Elizabeth obeyed, silently ; she had apparently 
a great gift for silence. And she was certainly 
both obedient and willing: not stupid, either, 
though a nervousness of temperament which Hilary 
was surprised to find in so big and coarse-looking 
a girl, made her rather awkward at first. How- 
ever, she succeeded in pouring out, and carrying 
into the parlour, without accident, three platefuls 
of that excellent condiment which formed the 
frugal supper of the family ; but which they ate, 
I grieve to say, in an orthodox southern fashion, 
with sugar or treacle, until Mr. Lyon—greatly 
horrified thereby—had instituted his national cus- 
tom of ‘* supping” porridge with milk. 

It may be a very unsentimental thing to con- 
fess, but Hilary, who even at twenty was rather 
practical than poetical, never made the porridge 
without thinking of Robert Lyon, and the day 
when he first stayed to supper, and ate it, or as he 
said, and was very much laughed at, ate ‘‘ them” 
with such infinite relish. Since then, whenever he 
came, he always asked for his porridge, saying it 
carried him back to his childish days. And Hilary, 
with that curious pleasure that women take in 
waiting upon any one unto whom the heart is igno- 
rantly beginning to own the allegiance, humble 
yet proud, of Miranda to Ferdinand— 

** To be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant 
Whether you will or no.” 
Hilary contrived always to make his supper her- 
self. 

Those pleasant days were now over; Mr. Lyon 
‘was gone. As she stood alone over the kitchen- 
fire, she thought—as now and then she let: herself 
think for a minute or two in her busy prosaic life— 
of that August night, standing at the front door, of 
his last ‘‘ good-bye,” and last hand-clasp, tight, 
warm, and firm ; and somehow she, like Johanna, 
trusted in him. 

Not exactly in his love; it seemed almost im- 
possible that he should love her, at least till she 





grew much more worthy of him than now; but in 
himself, that he would never be less himself, less 
thoroughly good and true than now. That, some 
time, he would be sure to come back again, and 
take up his old relations with them, brightening 
their dull life with his cheerfulness; infusing in 
their feminine household the new element of a 
clear, strong, energetic, manly will, which some- 
times made Johanna say that instead of twenty- 
five the young man might be forty ; and, above 
all, bringing into their poverty the silent sympathy 
of one who had fought his own battle with the 
world—a hard one, too, as his face sometimes 
showed—though he never said much about it. 

Of the results of this pleasant relation—whether 
she, being the only truly marriageable person in 
the house, Robert Lyon intended to marry her, or 
was expected to do so, or that society would think 
it a very odd thing if he did not do so—this un- 
sophisticated Hilary never thought at all. If he 
had said to her that the present state of things 
was to go on for ever; she to remain always Hilary 
Leaf, and he Robert Lyon, the faithful friend of 
the family, she would have smiled in his face and 
been perfectly satisfied. 

True, she had never had anything to drive 
away the smile from that innocent face ; no vague 
jealousies aroused ; no maddening rumours afloat 
in the small world that was his and theirs. Mr. 
Lyon was grave and sedate in all his ways; he 
never paid the slightest attention to, or expressed 
the slightest interest in, any woman whatsoever. 

And so this hapless girl loved him—just him- 
self ; without the slightest reference to his ‘ con- 
nexions,” for he had none; or his ‘‘ prospects,” 
which, if he had any, she did not know of. Alas! 
to practical and prudent people I can offer no 
excuse for her; except, perhaps, what Shakspere 
gives in the creation of his poor Miranda. 

When the small servant re-entered the kitchen, 
Hilary, with a half sigh, shook off her dreams, 
called Ascott out of the schoolroom, and returned 
to the work-a-day world and the family supper. 

This being ended, seasoned with a few quiet 
words administered to Ascott, and which :on the 
whole he took. pretty well, it was nearly ten 
o’clock. 

“Far too late to have kept up such a child as 
Elizabeth ; we must not do it again,” said Miss 
Leaf, taking down the large Bible with which she 
was accustomed to conclude the day,—<Ascott’s 
early hours at school and their own house-work 
making it difficult of mornings. Very brief the 
reading was, sometimes not more than half a dozen 
verses, with no comment thereon ; she thought the 
Word of God might safely be left to expound it- 
self. Being a very humble-minded woman, she 
did not feel qualified to lead long devotional 
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“exercises,” and she disliked formal written 
prayers. So she merely read the Bible to her 
family, and said after it the Lord’s Prayer. 

But, constitutionally shy as Miss Leaf was, to 
do even this in presence of a stranger cost her 
some effort ; and it was only a sense of duty that 
made her say “yes” to Hilary’s suggestion, ‘‘I 
suppose we ought to call in Elizabeth ?” 

Elizabeth came. 

“sSit down,” said her mistress; and she sat 











down, staring uneasily round about her, as if 
wondering what was going to befall her next. 
Very silent was the little parlour ; so small, that 
it was almost filled up by its large ‘square piano, 
its six cane-bottomed chairs, and one easy-chair, 
in the which sat Miss Leaf, with the great Book 
in her lap. 

**Can you read, Elizabeth ?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘Hilary, give her a Bible.” 

And so Elizabeth followed, guided by her not 
too clean finger, the words, read in that soft, 
low voice, somewhere out of the New Testament ; 
words simple enough for the comprehension of a 
child or a heathen.. The ‘South Sea Islander,” 
as Ascott long persisted in calling her, then, doing 
as the family did, turned round to kneel down ; 
but in her confusion she knocked over a chair, 
causing Miss Leaf to wait a minute till reverent 





silence was restored. Elizabeth: knelt; with her 
eyes fixed on the wall: it was a’green paper, 
patterned with bunches of nuts. How far she 
listened, or how much she understood, it was im- 
possible to say; but her manner was decent and 
decorous. 

“* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
that trespass’ against us.” Unconsciously Miss 
Leaf’s gentle voice rested on these words, so needed 
in the daily life of every human being, and espe- 
cially of every family. "Was she the only one who 
thought of “ poor Selina ?” 

They all rose from their knees, and ‘Hilary put 
the Bible away. The little servant “ hung about,” 
apparently uncértain what was next to be done, 
or what was expected of her to do. Hilary 
touched her sister. 

** Yes,” said Miss Leaf, recollecting herself, and 
assuming the due authority, ‘‘it is quite time 
for all the family to bein bed. Take ¢are of your 
candle, and mind and be up at six to-morrow 
morning.” 

This was addressed to the new maiden, who 
dropped a curtsey, and said, almost cheerfully, 
* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Very well. Good-night, Elizabeth.” 

And following Miss Leaf’s example, the other 
two, even Ascott, said civilly and kindly, ““Good- 
night, Elizabeth.” 





In a certain Scottish village, there was, long 
ago, a worthy man, who kept himself in good 
and honest repute, and in good aud comfortable 
livelihood, by supplying the people of the neigh- 
bourhood with most of the commodities which 
their simple mode of life required. He was, 
in short, the shopkeeper of the village. Now, 
amongst the wants of his customers there was one, 
which existed indeed on a very limited scale, but 
which still required to be supplied. It so hap- 
pened that the good linen shirts of the worthy 
people, when washed with soap and water, and 
made as white as hard rubbing could make them, 
had invariably a yellowish tinge after they were 
dried on the green. It was ascertained that this 
evil was remedied, or rather prevented, by the 
mixture of a very minute quantity of indigo with 
the “‘graith.” Thus it was that a little implement, 
shaped like a shuttlecock, composed of a little 
knot of indigo wrapped in a rag, and tied round 
the neck with a thread, became as essential a be- 
longing to a well-regulated household, as a kail- 
pot or a frying-pan. A very small quantity was 
necessary, but that quantity must be had, and, of 
course, it must be kept in stock in the universal 
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store. On one occasion, finding his stock running 
low, the ‘“‘ merchant” indited and sent off by the 
carrier, to the wholesale house in Glasgow with 
which he dealt, a note, which ran somewhat thus : 
—*‘* Pleas sen too pon Indgo immediat. And re- 
mains, ete.” Typography does not-enable us to - 
show precisely how +he mistake originated ; but 
the intelligent reader who has had océasion to see 
such documents will comprehend that‘ it was not 
very wonderful that what was in the mind of the 
writer ‘*two pounds” should have been to the eye 
of the reader 100 tons. The Glasgow house, though 
greatly astonished at the magnitude of the order, 
intimated that they would send, from week to 
week, as much as the carrier could take of their 
own stock, which might be some thtee or four 
tons ; but that they had sent on the order to their 
correspondents in London, with instructions to 
lose no time in executing it. The worthy mer- 
chant was completely overpowered by this intelli- 
gence ; and while he was meditating on the course 
of action that might be necessary in the astound- 
ing circumstances, he received another letter from 
the Glasgow house, enclosing a despatch from the 
London firm, to the effect that the indigo was pur- 
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chasedl “as per their esteemed favour,” and ready 
for shipment ; but that, since the purchase was 
effected, there had been a sudden rise in the price, 
and that the “parties” from whom they pur- 
chased were willing to forfeit £500 per ton if the 
sale were cancelled. The worthy shopkeeper 
now “rose to the occasion,” and would not accept 
the terms offered. The result was that, after 
some negotiation, he received some £40,000 in 
hard cash, which, of course, he invested in land, 
and became the ‘‘forebear” of one of the richest 
families in the Upper Ward of Clydesdale. 

Now there are, no doubt, various points in this 
story that will not bear criticism, and we are not 
going to stand up for its absolute accuracy. But 
there is a point in it which makes us think it not 
impossible that it had some foundation in fact. 
Why was indigo selected, if the story were alto- 
gether fictitious, in preference to a thousand other 
commodities which are to be found in village 
shops? In point of fact, indigo is the only sub- 
stance whose fluctuations of price bring the story 
to the confines of possibility. 

Supposing it were a myth, it undoubtedly em- 
bodies the great fact, that multitudes of splendid 
fortunes have been made and lost by the fluctua- 
tions in the price of indigo. One instance was 
very notorious in Bengal about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. In Calcutta, where it is said that law- 
yers and undertakers are the only two classes who 
never require to appear in the insolvent court, a 
gentleman of the former class had realized a com- 
fortable fortune of some three lakhs—that is, about 
£30,000—while he was yet little past the prime of 
life. Deeming it wiser to retire with this compe- 
tence than to risk the loss of his health by remain- 
ing longer in an unhealthy climate, he resolved to 
return to England. Having consulted a mercantile 
friend as to the best method of transporting his 
savings, he was advised to invest his capital in in- 
digo, and bring it home in the ship with him. He 
acted on this advice, and, on disposing of his cargo, 
found that he had just doubled his capital by the 
transaction. He had not been long in England 
before he began to reason with himself, that, if 
£30,000 had become £60,000, there was no good 
reason why £60,000 should not become £120,000. 
He therefore remitted nearly the whole of his 
money to his mercantile friend, with instructions 
to invest it in the most advantageous manner. In 
those days the East India Company, with the view 
of encouraging the exportation of country produce, 
granted advances on goods shipped, on the security 
of the bills of lading, protecting themselves, of 


course, by a considerable ‘‘ margin.” In this way 
indigo purchased for £60,000 might be shipped; 
and an advance of perhaps £40,000 might be got 
upon it. As soon as that was shipped, an advance, 











it may be, of £25,000 might be got on that, and so 
on, in what the mathematicians call a converging 
series. This course was adopted in the present 
case; and the result was, that when the indigo 
was sold, and all charges paid, and the advances of 
the Company settled, with interest, the whole 
capital originally invested had simply disappeared ; 
and the worthy lawyer had barely enough left to 
pay his passage back to Calcutta, to begin life anew. 
In this case the figures may not be absolutely cor- 
rect, but the story is substantially true. 

All commodities, except perhaps corn, are liable 
to great variations in the demand ; but there does 
not appear to be any one of which the supply is so 
precarious as that of indigo. Accordingly, we find 
the prices varying, within a few months, from 
ls. to 3s. 6d. per pound for the worst, and from 
5s. 6d. to 10s. 8d. for the best. This shows that 
the tradition which we lave recorded is not be- 
yond the bounds of possibility, as a rise of 5s. per 
pound would make a difference of £560 on a ton. 
The quantities imported from India show the 
extreme variation of the out-turn of the crops. 
We find, for example, that, in 1822, the export 
from India was only 2,549,284 pounds, while 
in 1828 it was as high as 9,683,626 pounds. 
In 1829 it was under six millions, in 1830, 
nearly eight millions, and in both 1834 and 1835, 
it was under four millions. Suppose the demand 
had been uniform during all that period, it is very 
evident that there must have been a great fluctua- 
tion of prices ; but if from any cause the demand 
in 1828 happened to be below the average, or that 
in 1822 it was above the average, it is clear that, 
in the one case, indigo must have been worth little 
or nothing, while in the other, it would bring 
enormous prices. Why the amount produced is 
so variable, will appear from a consideration of the 
casualties to which it is subjected at every stage 
of its progress. Of these our readers will have 
some idea if they will favour us with their atten- 
tion, while we give a short account of the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of indigo, as they are prac- 
tised in the most important indigo-field, the pro- 
vince of Bengal. 

To begin formally, then, we should state that 
indigo may be extracted from various plants ; but 
that which is mainly cultivated for the purpose of 
yielding it, both on account of the quality and the 
quantity of the colouring matter which it affords, 
is that called by the botanists Indigofera tinctoria. 
We think we have been told that it is a biennial 
plant ; but it is always cultivated as an annual, 
being sown, very much as wheat is in this couniry, 
partly in autumn and partly in spring, and reaped 
in summer. The ground is well ploughed and 
harrowed, and a great deal depends upon the seed 
being sown when it is neither too wet nor too dry. 
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If it be too wet, the seed may be all rotted ; if too 
dry, the young plants are burnt up before they can 
root ‘themselves in the soil. These are the first 
dangers to which the crop is exposed. If the former 
mistake be committed, it can be remedied by a 
second sowing, with only the loss of the original 
seed ; the latter is without remedy. The moisture 
of the earth at the autumn sowing is dependent 
upon the drying up of the inundation with which 
the whole country has been covered. There is, 
therefore, always a right time, and the skill of the 
farmer should enable him neither to anticipate it 
nor let it pass. But for the preparation of the 
ground for the spring sowing, the planter is depen- 
dent upon precarious showers, which may not 
come at all, or which may come too suddenly in 
large quantities, in either of which cases the seed- 
time is unfavourable. Farmers everywhere are in 
the habit of grumbling about the weather ; but in- 
digo-planters seem to outdo all their brethren in 
this exercise. The Calcutta newspapers, at certain 
seasons of every year, teem with letters, signed, 
‘Blue Ruin,” ‘‘In the Blues,” ‘ Nil” (in Bengali, 
‘* indigo,” in Latin, ‘‘ nothing”), predicting the 
utter failure of the crop, and the ruin of all con- 
cerned in it. Itis sometimes hinted that these are 
written not without a view of influencing the Lon- 
don market. These predictions are, of course, 
sometimes realized ; but generally the fields in the 
month of May look very well. There is nothing 
particularly pretty in the indigo plant, which is a 
shrub of about four feet in height, with a small 
reddish flower ; but a field of it looks very well. 
By the end of May the rivers begin to swell, through 
the melting of the snows in the mountains, and by 
the middle of June the rains generally set in. 
These two causes soon flood the country, and the 
indigo must be cut before this takes place. It is 
found that the plant yields the best return, both in 
quantity and quality, when it is just bursting into 
flower. But sometimes the rise of the water makes 
it necessary to cut it before 1t has attained this 


Cutting the plant. 


stage ; sometimes it cannot be cut rapidly enough, 
so that the colour is literally washed out of it. 





The indigo-harvest, when all has gone well, is, like 
harvest everywhere, a joyous season. The plant is 


cut down, very much as our corn is cut, with « kind 


of sickle. 


It is then tied into sheaves, and these 
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Bringing the Indigo in carts, unloading, ete. 
gathered into bundles of a fixed size, and conveyed 
on carts, or boats, to the indigo factory. The au- 
tumn-sown indigo is generally cut in the latter 
half of June, and the spring-sown in the latter 
half of July, and former half of August. 
When the cut plant is delivered at the factory, 


it is carefully built into large vats. These vats are 
about twenty feet square and four feet deep. The 
plant is stacked to about a foot above the edge, 
and then pressed down by levers to about three 
inches within the brim. Water is then immedi- 
ately let into the vat, and the process of fermenta- 
tion begins. Various circumstances influence the 
time that is necessary for the completion of this 
process ; and the judgment of the planter—or, as 
we must now call him, the manufacturer—is taxed 
to the uttermost to hit the exact moment of stop- 
ping it. The time requisite may range from ten to 
twenty hours, according to the temperature and 
state of the weather, and the condition of the plant 
with respect to greenness or ripeness. If the fer- 
mentation is stopped too soon, a portion of the 
indigo is left in the leaves ; if it is continued too 
long, a portion of the woody fibre is mixed with it, 
and its quality is deteriorated. This is probably 
a main cause of the great range of price, not at 
different times, but of different indigos at one and 
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the same time. At one sale, indigo may be pur- 
chased at a'shilling and at eight shillings a pound. 
There are, however,’ other causes that contribute to 
this result. Some soils will not produce so good 
a quality of indigo as others under any manage- 
ment. 

When the superintendent considers that the 
water contains all that it ought to contain, and 
nothing more, a cock is opened, and it is run off 
into a lower vat, where it is to undergo the pro- 
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Beating the Indigo. 


cess of ‘‘ beating,” which is administered by a 
number of men, who stand in the vat, and strike 
“it smartly with paddles. This is a mechanical 
rather than a chemical process, and seems to us to 
be precisely analogous to that of churning. Indigo 
is insoluble in water, and is merely held in sus- 
pension in it. The object of the beating is to col- 
lect it together, form it into grains of_a proper 
size, and so facilitate its deposition. So far the 
beating is simply churning. But as not only is 
the quantity of the indigo diminished by imperfect 
beating, but also its quality is deteriorated by too 
much, it is probable that the bringing of every 
particle of the dye-impregnated liquid into contact 
with the atmosphere is necessary, in order to pro- 
duce the perfection of colour. During this pro- 
cess, the water, which was green when it was run 
off from the fermenting vat, becomes a fine purple 
blue. When this change is thoroughly effected, 
the process is complete. The indigo is still held 
suspended in the water, but is now granulated ; 
and on being left to stand for two or three hours, 
subsides to the bottom of the vat. As the water 
originally was green, it, of course, when the blue 
is separated from it, becomes yellow. A series of 
holes in the side of the vat are now unplugged, and 
the water.is run off, leaving the indigo. It is 
then mixed with a smaller quantity of clean water, 
and run through one or more cloths, or sieves of 
fine wire-gauze, into a. boiler. It is here boiled 
briskly until a considerable portion. of the water 
is evaporated, being constantly stirred, all the 
time to prevent what cooks call ‘setting on.” 
This process also may err by defect or excess, 





We have already. described an. operation that 
bears a striking resemblance to the making of 
butter ; what still remains to be described as much 
resembles another process in our dairies, the making 
of cheese. The. indigo is run off from the boiler, 
and received in a large sheet,: which is hung from 
iron rings fixed to the inside of an immense tub. 
Through this sheet a considerable portion of the 
water runs ; and as it carries off a portion of the 
indigo with it, it is pumped back into the boiler, 
and mingled with the next boiling. When the 
sheet is full, the corners of it are drawn together, 
and weights are laid upon it, which press out more 
of the water, until the indigo is reduced to the 
consistency of thick mud. It is then put into 
square boxes, with perforated sides and bottoms, 
and lined :-with cloth, precisely as curd is put into 
a cheese-vat. When put in, it is almost a foot 
thick. It is then put under a powerful screw- 
press, and the power is slowly and carefully ap- 
plied, until it is reduced to a solid slab three inches 
thick. This slab is taken ont, and cut into cakes 
three inches square; so that each cake is an exact 
cube. Each one of these is marked with the fac- 


tory mark. . These cakes are then removed into 





a drying-loft, and are in due time packed in chests 
and conveyed to market. 

The indigo-planting interest is a powerful one 
in India, and is every year becoming more so. An 
immense amount of capital is embarked in the 
trade, which might undoubtedly be one of the 
most powerful agencies for developing the resources 
of the country. A great deal has been said and 
written of late respecting the character of the 
planters, and the relation in which they stand 
towards the native ‘agricultural population. On 
the former point, wé believe if may ‘be safely said 
that, as in all other classes of society, so amongst 
the indigo-plaaters, some are most excellent men ; 
some are véry. ‘bad;-and the great majority are 
neither very good nor very bad. We have before 
us a book, written and exquisitely illustrated by 
an excellent friend of ours, describing a visit, to an 
indigo factory; and it would almost. appear, 
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= from his descriptions, that a factory is a little | carrying on these operations at all. The general 
- paradise. * Now this, we are sure, is not merely mode of proceeding is this :—The planter furnishes 
ing the effect of artistic colouring, but is quite true seed to the ryot, charging it at be certain fixed 
oe with respect to the particular factory described. | price, which, even the ryots admit, is almost al- 
ae We know the owner of that factory to be a gentle- | ways below its market value. They are generally 
ub man of high principle, wielding his immense in- | also willing to give advances in money ; indeed, 
the fluence with an earnest desire to make his mume- one of the charges against them is that they force 
the rous dependants the better for him. But all | their advances upon the ryots, in order to have 
~ indigo-planters are not like him. It must, we | them as much as possible in their power. In con- 
the think, be admitted, that the circumstances in | sideration of these advances, the ryot binds him- 
which those engaged in the cultivation are placed, | self to deliver the produce of the field at the fac- 
oe are unfavourable to the development of high | tory, and is to be paid for it atsomuch per bundle, 
tn qualities. A very large number of them go on | Now many a ryot takes the seed and the money, 
from year to year, losing money every season, bor- | and then refuses tosow the indigo. Independently 
- rowing at enormous interest, and waiting for a | of considerations of profit, there is a religious mo- 
st season which shall not only make them square | tive mixed up with this, as there generally is with 
om with the world, but put them in possession of a | every evil action of a Hindu. It is a great work 
= large fortune. We hope and believe that there is | of merit to cultivate rice, or indeed any human 
- a considerable improvement now, and that there | food; it is correspondingly wicked to give up land 
ap: is good reason to expect a much greater improve- | for the growth of a plant which is not fit for the 
on ment soon; but during the earlier part of our | food of man. 
wr Indian residence, it was quite an understood thing, This gives rise to a state of ill-feeling betwixt 
“1 that a factory was not complete without a troop | the planters and the ryots; which is doubtless 
oo of latteals or club-men. These were constantly | aggravated by the oppression exercised upon the 


ready to stand on the defensive, and probably | latter by the native servants of the former, without 
sometimes on the offensive also, against similar | the knowledge of their masters. This ill-feeling 
troops in the pay of the zemandars. lately reached such a climax that the Government 

The ryots, or cultivators, have complained griev- | appointed a commission to inquire into the whole 
ously of the treatment which they have received at | matter. The result certainly was to clear the 
the hands of the planters; and almost all planters | planters as a body from many of the charges that 
- have acknowledged that the relations betwixt the | had been constantly brought against them. But 
two classes have been most unsatisfactory. The | as to some of the most important questions referred 
land-tenure in India is very peculiar, and we can- | to them, the commissioners held diametrically op- 
not here enter upon its varieties at any length. We | posite opinions to each other. Shortly after this, 
may state, however, in general terms, that, so | that is,a few months ago, arose the famous Nil Dur- 
far as Bengal is concerned, the Government is the | pun controversy. Some native poet had written 
sole owner of all the land. The zemindars, who | a Bengali drama, in which an indigo planter was 
are frequently spoken of as proprietors, are rather | introduced as the mauvais sujet of the piece. It 
the agents of the Government for drawing their | doubtless contained'a good deal of scurrilous abuse. 
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sts rents, and with various privileges connected with | With a view of letting it be known by influential 

that office. But the ryot, or tenant farmer, is so | men what are the sentiments of the natives with 
ne far a proprietor, that he has an absolute right to | respect to the character and conduct of the planters, 
An his farm in perpetuity, provided that he regularly | and without endorsing these sentiments, a very 
the pays his rent. Now the zemindars are exceedingly | intimate friend of ours, the Rev. James Long, of 
the jealous of the influence of the indigo-planters over | the Church Missionary Society, translated the play 
ces the ryots, and, undoubtedly in many instances, stir | into English ; and asked another friend of ‘ours, 
nd them up to refuse to sow indigo, even when they | Mr. Seton-Karr, of the Civil Service, then 
the might be persuaded that it was for their advantage | Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to have 
nd to do so. The indigo-planter is, to a great extent, | copies of it sent post-free to many influential men. 
On dependent upon the good-will of the ryots’ for the | To this Mr. Seton-Karr assented, and in so doing 
aid success of his operations, indeed for the power of | undoubtedly exceeded the line of his duty as a 
gst public officer. The planters were indignant at 
1D ; * Rural Life in Bengal. By a Calcutta. Artist. We | this, and endeavoured to raise an action for libel 
are have presumed, on the strength of old friendship, to against Mr. Long. Finding that a civil action for 


borrow some of Mr. Grant’s beautiful sketches ; and 














e ities 
. take the liberty to recommend such of our readers as eae a not be pang tu ries had cea 
y are interested in India to procure a copy of his book, i emareyeay prosecution. x. Long was toun 
an which is not so well known in England as it deserves | guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 1000 rupees, 
ar, to be. and to undergo a month’s imprisonment. 
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We cannot but regard this controversy as deeply 
to be regretted. We say frankly that if our friend 
Mr. Long had asked our advice, as he has often 
asked our advice in other days, we should have 
dissuaded him from the publication of this play. 
But we cannot imagine vindictive feelings to have 
led honourable men to a more unworthy course of 
conduct than that to which the Indigo-Planters’ 
Association were led in the prosecution of Mr. Long. 
And few things have surprised us more than that 
a British judge should have recommended a jury 
to find Mr. Long guilty, and that a British jury 
should actually have found him guilty. Suppose 
even that Mr. Long had been the author of the 
play, we cannot imagine that there was any ground 
for convicting him of the charge brought against 





him. Sure we are that if the principles were to 
obtain which guided that verdict, we should not 
be safe in reading from our pulpit such a verse as 
this from the Word of God, that “every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of man’s heart is evil, and 
that continually.” We regret that our two friends, 
Mr. Long and Mr. Seton-Karr, should have taken 
the parts they severally did in the publication. 
We acknowledge that there was ground for a good 
deal of irritation on the part of the indigo-planters. 
The judge and the jury who tried the case, we are 
bound to believe, had respect to their oaths. All 
that we can say is, that if we had been upon that 
jury, it should not have been unanimous. 
THOMAS SMITH. 





“ ABOVE THE CLOUDS.” 
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Above the Clouds by Day. 


“ Auas!” begins a Russian poet, in a descrip- 
tion of alandscape scene that was not intended to 
be mournful ; but where the country, though flat, 
yet assumed in its plains so sublime an immen- 
sity, that the writer, looking with true religious 
fervour through nature up to nature’s God, could 
not but touchingly feel his own littleness and then 





exclaim in prayer with the Psalmist, “What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that Thou visitest him !” 

If such is the true sentiment to be excited by 
the contemplation of the mere level portions of 
God’s earth, much more impressively still will the 
same idea be called forth in every well-constituted 
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mind on approaching a great mountain ; i.e., one 
of those really great mountains which make them- 
selves visible while yet many days’ journey dis- 
tant ; up to which all the country-surface slowly 
rises for hundreds of miles around ; and when we 
draw close to their steeper features, these multiply 
before us into buttressing ridges and branching 
ravines, until the surrounding plains are by degrees 
shut out of view ; and only after passing and tran- 
scending many inferior ranges in a continual up- 
ward climb, the final and highest mass is caught 
sight of at last. But even then, solely its inferior 
portions; for the upper enter the clouds above, and 
no man may tell what is there. 





So in some final 








being perpetually there confined, seeing that more | 
exalted and ecstatic scenes still have been pre- 
pared by God; and to his regenerated sons it is 
given, ever “as the sparks fly upward,” to be con- 
tinually aiming, in their physical life as well as 
their religious experiences, at something always 
higher, better, purer. To stand amidst the steep 
purple crags of the mountains immediately under 
their dark mysterious clouds is intensely grand, 
no doubt; but, oh! to pierce those clouds, to 
soar far, far above them, and then gaze on the 
placid heavens overhead, with all their brilliant 
orbs undimmed by a single film—that, seems to 
promise even to raise nobler emotions in the soul, 














and in impressiveness to bring man nearer to God, 
I+ 


elevated valley, overhung by precipitous cliffs, and 
close under the rolling canopy of mist, there men 
may listen to the roar of the cataract leaping forth 
in its might from that unknown upper region, or to 
the crash of occasional falling rocks, or the rush of 
the passing whirlwind, and again feel the glory of 
God the Creator—much as prophets of Israel were 
accustomed to do in their mountain homes, or 
early Christians seeking shelter from persecution 
amidst the caves and the rocks, and the tops of 
the ragged rocks. 


Such a scene will be moving in the extreme to 
a devotional spirit, and, haply, not un-improving 
to its best interests ; yet there is no necessity for 
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Above the Clouds by Night. 


inducing us to think more of heavenly and less of 
earthly things. 

Now it happens rather curiously, that precisely 
this same thought of ‘getting ‘‘ above the clouds,” 
which may so reasonably arise in the religious 
mind, has been of late considerably agitated, and 
even practically followed up among scientific men ; 
and although there is no cause why the scientific 
should not be the religious man also, but rather 
great probability thereof, yet it does not, and 
generally in the common course of life it cannot, 
follow that every religious person should be scien- 
tific as well; much less that he should have had 
those peculiar experiences which but very few per- 
sons in the world have yet shared in, And hence it 
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may be of interest to the great mass of the re- 
ligious, that we collect out of the scanty though 
accurate descriptions recently given for the pur- 
poses of science alone, the leading features of vari- 
ous phenomena actually observed in the clouds 
and above them ; leaving the connecting of those 
dry facts with appropriate ideas to the internal 
furniture of each reader’s own mind. 

Amongst astronomers, then, the desire to get 
above the clouds has long been a fond speculation ; 
not only to avoid the absolute concealing of all 
view of the heavens which so frequently takes 
place below by actual clouds intervening, but for 
the purpose also of getting above the heavier and 
more impure of the constituent aérial portions of 
the atmosphere, which portions are always the 
lowest. This air, or atmosphere enveloping the 
earth, is a continual veil spread between man’s eye 
and all heavenly things ; and though it is usually 
taken as a type of transparency, merely because 
it is rarer than any other substance about us,—yet, 
had we a really and perfectly transparent medium 
to compare with the air, we should find the latter 
largely opaque, and most materially dimming to 
the splendour not only of moon and stars, but the 
burning sun himself, even as seen by the naked 
eye. In fact, through the atmosphere, as through 
a glass, we see the heavenly orbs at best only 
darkly and most imperfectly. So much so indeed, 
that when the magnifying power of a telescope is 
turned upon them, there is often little to be made 
out of the objects themselves, amidst the mass of 
tremulous and broken rays of light which then 
reach the eye; rays broken and rendered unde- 
fined, like reflections in troubled water; but 
caused in this case by the unequal temperatures, 
densities, and materials of the air. Hence it was 
that Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest of scien- 
tific philosophers, but with the humblest mind 
before God, when engaged on the improvement of 
the telescope, soon found that there is a point 
beyond which the mere mechanical excellence of 
the instrument is of no avail. ‘‘ Telescopes,” says 
he, “‘ cannot be so formed, as to take away that 
confusion of rays which arises from the tremors of 
the atmosphere. The only remedy is a most serene 
and quiet air, such as may perhaps be found on the 
tops of the highest mountains above the grosser 
clouds.” 


HOW TO GET ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


To get above the clouds, then, was the idea by 
which this great mind proposed to overcome the 
difficulty he had met with ; and to ascend a high 
mountain was with him the best, if not the only 
practical method by which any mortal could raise 
himself above them. To several generations of 
learned men, however, who succeeded him, the 





proposed plan did not wear the apyrearance of 
being really practical; for, said most of them, 
mountains have so inveterate a tendency to at- 
tract and retain clouds on their summits, that 
going up to the top of such an eminence is the 
most sure way of getting into a cloud and not 
seeing anything at all of the heavenly bodies ; 
rather than of getting above the clouds and seeing 
everything. 

There is much physical truth in this objec- 
tion, and most persons in our country alieady well 
know of their own mountains, how grassy or mossy 
the vegetation becomes towards the summit; plainly 
indicating that the general rule of their climate 
must be moisture, and a shrouded sun. But in 
that admirable manner in which,—all through cre- 
ation, the farther we examine and the more we 
inquire, always the more unexpected and grander 
phenomena open before to excite our wonder, love, 
and praise,—it has been ascertained that this first 
result of mountain-top and concomitant cloud is 
only one particular form of application of a vastly 
more general law ; this law being the height of 
what is called the vapour plane, or the particular 
level at which clouds form in the atmosphere all 
the world over. 

Now this vapour plane is no doubt, to us, con- 
tinually altering ; sometimes being at the level of 
the sea, and then we have what we call a fog; 
more geneally it is at two or three thousand feet 
in height, and then we see only the larger moun- 
tains with their heads lost in the clouds; but 
sometimes it is several miles high, and then those 
tops are all clear to spectators below, though the 
blue of heaven be by no means visible. In our 
own climate these variations of cloud-level, in the 
present state of meteorological science, appear 
somewhat capricious; or, at least are subject 
to very frequent variations ; but when nearer te 
the equatorial regions of the earth, all pheno- 
mena of climate assume a more regular character 
under the potent, directing influence of a vertical 
sun; and for nearly six months at a time one cha- 
racter of weather, one direction of wind, and one 
level for the clouds, remains constant. 

We may even further particularize, from the 
condensed result of many observations, and say 
that the north-east wind—which blows as the 
trade-wind of the tropical belt of the northern 
hemisphere, chiefly through the summer season— 
has its cloud-level at about three thousand feet 
only above the surface of the sea, and its clouds 
are not in general above one thousand feet thick ; 
so that the top of a mountain of five or six thou- 
sand feet would be decidedly above the upper edge 
of such clouds ; they forming a sort of collar only 
around and below the summit. But the upper 
level of the clouds of the south-west wind, on the 
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contrary, which blows chiefly in winter, is often 
fifteen or twenty thousand feet high, and its mist 
stratum is not unfrequently as much as ten thou- 
sand feet thick; so then, evidently, a moderate- 
sized, and even a large mountain, would be capped 
by a most impervious mass of fog; besides the 
wintry climate rendering an elevated station nearly 
untenable by man on account of cold. 

Here, then, to one who wishes to ascend above 
the clouds, and to live there for a while enjoying 
and improving the ‘peculiar influences of the place 
(which last desire, of course, puts any madcap 
scheme of going up in a balloon quite out of the 
question), the field of doubt, difficulty, and uncer- 
tainty, as to what he should do, is narrowed in the 
extreme. Summer must be the season for such a 
one, and the mountain he chooses, not. less than 
five thousand feet high, though the higher the 
better ; and it should be situated, as to latitude, in 
or near the tropics, but as to general physics, in 
an oceanic rather than a continental region; the 
laws of the atmosphere being more uniform and 
less disturbed by surface influences over the former 
than the latter. 


THE ATTEMPT ACTUALLY MADE, 


These were nearly the data on which, in 1856, 
an earnest attempt was made to commence a 
series of astronomical observations ‘‘ above the 
clouds ;” and the first point of preparation was to 
choose the most suitable mountain. The Alps, 
though high enough, were rejected for their inland 
character and high northern latitude; the Py- 
renees were not much better ; Etna, then suggested 
some one; better in latitude than the others, rather 
more than ten thousand feet high, but situated in 
a small sea, more like an inland lake than the true 
ocean, and too actively volcanic near its summit. 

Islands in the Atlantic, then, were evidently to 


| be preferred, and they are mostly high ; Madeira, 


which we know abundantly has many recommenda- 
tions, and might have been tried, but that a few de- 


| grees south of it rises, to double its height, another 
| atid better island of the ocean, chief of the Canary 


group, the Peak of Teneriffe. In latitude 28° n., 


| surrounded by deep sea on every side, rather more 


than two miles high, or 12,180 feet (equal to fif- 
teen of our picturesque hill of Arthur’s Seat, placed 
one on the top of the other); higher than any of 
the Cape de Verde Islands to the south, Madeira 
to the north, and the Azores in the north-west,— 
Teneriffe combines more of the required advan- 
tages than any other mountain we know of within 
easy reach of Europe, and was chosen, therefore, 
for the experiment of the summer of 1856. 

The sea approach to it in the beginning of July 
was characteristic and striking. Fully then within 
the region and the swing of the north-east trade- 





wind, the exploring party, had to sail day after day 
on the same sailor’s tack, with a whistling gale ever 
blowing in the same direction ; and overhead ever 
the same long parallel ‘streaks of half-puffy, half- 
foggy cloud, that formed streaks extending in the 
same direction as the wind ; but so long, ax to reach 
from the coast of, Portugal to the Canary Islands. 
At length, on the morning of July 8, Teneriffe 
itself was seen; and how? As the most appro- 
priate station in all the northern hemisphere -for 
European astronomers to observe the stars from ? 
Not outwardly, in the least degree ; for all that 
was visible of it was. the threatening base of sea- 
cliffs, against whose feet the roaring waves of the 
Atlantic broke in furious masses of foam, and 
whose heads were shrouded in a dense canopy of 
cloud and thick mist, which, extending on every 
side, made even a summer’s day on the African 
coast look dark and gloomy. (See woodcut 3, or 
Teneriffe below the clouds.) 

But these clouds being still the clouds proper to 
the north-east current of the atmosphere, and which 
ought therefore to be found at a low level; their 
present untoward appearances by no means dis- 
concerted the faith of our observers in the several 
atmospheric laws we have above enunciated. 

It was only a few days after—on a morning also 
cloudy, and with north-east cloud too—that the 
little party set forth from the town of Orotava, on 
the northern coast of Teneriffe, to climb the great 
mountain, and put to the only true test of actual 
practice their hopes of getting ‘‘ above the clouds.” 
Through long-winding stony pathways, between 
vineyards and cactus plantations, between orange 
groves and fig-trees they proceeded, always ascend- 
ing ; past gardens, and then past orchards, still ever 
ascending ; past corn-fields and oat-fields, ascending 
yet higher; and then amongst natural vegetation 
only, ferns and heath and some few wild laurels ; 
and now, at a height of 3000 feet vertical, they 
are close under the cloud. Before entering therein, 
let us pause for a moment and survey the beauties 
of creation in the region we are leaving behind. If, 
for that one purpose of severe astronomy, a position 
below the clouds is unsuitable, yet what an infinite 
amount of benefits for man to enjoy and beauty 
for him to contemplate, are connected therewith. 
Beneath the clouds are kindly rains and gentle 
dews; and these, assisted by a warm climate, 
encourage all those exquisite forms of vegetation 
we have admired clothing the lower slopes of the 
mountain. Without these, where were the fruits 
to support human life; where the buds and blos- 
soms and fading flowers which teach us many a 
lesson useful to eternal life ! 

But duty now calls us on our upward way ; and, 
before many more seconds are passed, first comes 
one cold hurrying blast, with mist upon its wings, 
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and then another and another, until, in the midst 
of a constant dense wet fog, all creation is shut out 
of our view, except the few feet of sloping earth on 
which we are treading, and they appear of a dull 
grey, and the occasional spiders’ webs seen across 
our path are loaded with heavy drops of moisture. 

For half an hour we must toil on and on through 
this winding-sheet of gloom; perpetually on the 
same upward rising way, but strong in hope and 
faith of what must in the end be presented to our 
eyes ; on still, and up higher, when suddenly a 
momentary break appears overhead, and a portion 
of sky is seen,—oh! so blue ; but it is lost again. 
In a few minutes, however, another opening, 
another blue patch is seen, and then another and 
another ; while before three minutes more are 
passed, all the hurrying clouds seem blown on one 
side; blue sky is everywhere above and around ; 
a brilliant sun is shining ; and there, there below 
us, is the upper surface of the clouds, extending 
far and wide, like a level plain, shutting out low- 
land and city and sea all from view, and in their 
place substituting brilliant reflections of solar light 
which make the surface of this new mist-country 
look whiter than snow. Yes, indeed, we are now 
“above the clouds;” and that view we have 
attempted to describe is the first example of the 
heightened, the advanced, the glorified appearance 
of even earth’s sombre fog-banks to those who are 
privileged for a time to look on them from the 
heaven-ward side. 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS BY DAY. 


“ Above the clouds,” not only no rain, no mist, 
no dew, but a searching sun, and an air both by 
day and by night dry to almost an alarming degree. 
The further we advance, and the higher we ascend, 
the drier becomes the air, while at the same time 
the strength of the north-east trade-wind is con- 
tinually decreasing, and, at the height of about six 
or seven thousand feet, has completely died away. 
Not that it has ceased elsewhere as well, for the 
driving clouds below show that it is still in its ac- 
customed violence there ; but we have reached the 
upper limit of that north-east aérial current, be- 
tween which and the upper south-west current a 
calm and placid region prevails. At the same 
height we enter the ‘‘ great crater” of the moun- 
tain, and, in its pellucid air and the rich sunshine 
now showered down without stint upon everything, 
we can give ourselves up to admiration of the diverse 
beauties of the scene. 

Rocks are now the ruling features ; rocks of the 
most brilliant colours, and sharpest angular forms. 
For just as nature moulded them so many thou- 
sand years ago, exactly so they remain without 
decay, without disintegration, or any concealment 
in the thin and dry air ; a slow combination with 





its oxygen is almost the only effect that takes 
place during long ages, and this but produces new 
tints of warm colour, which the rich sunlight 
renders more captivating than ever. ‘‘ The Great 
Crater” is an elliptical plain nearly eight miles in 
diameter, surrounded on three sides by precipitous 
walls of mountain-height ; and having in its centre 
a conical mound five thousand feet high above the 
basin surface, which is itself seven thousand feet 
above the sea ; and thus contains alike the terminal 
point of the Peak of Teneriffe, and the once active 
voleanic centre of this large crater-plain. The 
sides of the central cone are accordingly scored 
with ancient streams upon streams of lava. Some 
of them faint and uncertain, have stopped in mid- 
career ; but others have rushed on like a giant 
rejoicing to run his course, and have inundated 
half the elevated plain with huge waves and surf- 
like lines of once molten, but now adamantine and 
jagged rock. 

Through and amongst groups of these, wherever 
the sifted pumice of ages long ago has filled up 
their dangerous clefts and crevices, and given soft 
footing for horse and mule,—we must travel on ; 
and, hour after hour, become more and more deeply 
impressed with the sublime of scenes of primitive 
voleanic violence. On the left, a vertical crater- 
wall, more than one thousand feet high in solid 
rock, yet rent from top to bottom by huge dykes 
of diversely coloured lava; and then on the right 
are the scenes of gigantic confusion filling all the 
broad plain, of lava-rocks hurtling over each other, 
and fire-roasted mouths of small parasitic craters, 
with mounds of ashy pumice, and in the distance 
the great central Peak ; while all the time the 
mighty sun, almost in our zenith, is inundating 
everything with his ruling light. This is ‘‘above 
the clouds by day.” (See Woodeut, No. 1.) Yet 
is not the scene devoid either of some tender in- 
fluences ; for though now, with the clouds for full 
six months depressed far below this level, and 
abandoned for that time to fierce drought and un- 
mitigated light, no encouragement is held forth to 
any plant to germinate ; yet, in winter, under the 
then reign of south-west winds, this plain is visited 
with both rain and snow. The latter does indeed 
melt and the former disappears early in spring, but 
on the mere remembrance of their vanished moist- 
ure, that wonderful bush, the retama of the na- 
tives, Cytisus nubigenus of botanical lore, contrives 
to exist, and produce large hemispherical masses 
of its glaucous quill-like branches. These, rather 
mournful than otherwise to behold in summer and 
autumn, break forth in spring with multitudes of 
deliciously scented white blossoms, and form a 
gracious scene, which no man can hope to witness 
unless he raises himself more than a mile vertically 
into the air and on the flanks of this very moun- 
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tain ; for the plant grows nowhere else in the 
world, and even here at no lower level. But dur- 
ing that short spring period all the gales are scented 
by the balmy odours of these flowers of the moun- 
tain-top; even violets then spring up between 
rough volcanic rocks; and the peasants below, 
packing their bee-hives on horses, bring them up 
in haste with all their industrious little workers 
inside, whom they then allow, at a height of 7000 
feet above the sea, to cull the abundant honey 
from these elevated plants, during a few precious 
weeks which bring back both the simplicity and 
purity of old patriarchal life; man placed in im- 
mediate proximity with the grandest and fairest 
scenes in nature. 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS BY NIGHT. 


Higher still and yet higher must we push on 
out of the protected area of the great crater-plain ; 
up the steep sides of its enclosing wall, and finally 
to the very summit of this bold ridge, in order to 
find a spot suitable, in all respects, for observing 
astronomical phenomena freely on every side. 
Such a spot, 8900 feet in height, is reached at last ; 
tents are rudely pitched after the sun has set ; 
but none of the tired party can think of going to 
rest ; for, with hardly any interlude of evening or 
twilight, day changes into night, and multitudes 
of stellar orbs come rushing out of darkness into 
sight over every part of thesky. Thereis a moon 
too, which seems to glow in whitened light with 
a brilliancy never before witnessed ; and, bright 
as her illuminated crescent may appear, the usu- 
ally dark ball, or ‘‘the old moon in the young 
moon’s arms,” of quaint country legends, is in- 
tensely visible also. The moon then sets, and the 
stars of the whole firmament shine forth more 
brilliantly than ever, out of a sky which looks by 
contrast absolutely black. 

But tired human nature must rest itself at last ; 
and the sleep of hard toilers up the mountain side 
is heavy ; yet one, more anxious than his fellows, 
must again, at the small hours after twelve, take 
another earnest inquiring gaze at the heaven-lit 
scene of night. He looks! but what is that which 
so astonishes him! He cannot at first believe his 
senses ; he had already that night seen the moon 
go down in the west ; but now there is another 
moon in the sky, and right overhead ; for see here 
is the bluish light showered down by it, making a 
faint lavender-coloured illumination over every 
rock and every stone. What can be the meaning 
of this? he leaps in his astonishment out of the 
tent door, and looks up—but only to find that it is 
no moon ; it is only one of the planets, ‘‘ Jupiter,” 
who, in that clear transparent air of the mountain 
top, instead of being visible only as a star when 
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directly looked at, is able to throw down a sensible 
radiance over all the upper earth. 

How calm and quiet those midnight hours on 
the elevated summit of the mountain. The winds 
were hushed, the turmoil of man far removed ; 
and in that dry air and arid volcanic region ‘ above 
the clouds,” not a stream murmured, or a single 
torrent rattled the round stones along its rugged 
bed. Steeply sank the sides of the mountain peak 
in every direction ; until, at five thousand feet in 
depth below its top, they were lost in the stratum 
of cloud that still existed there, and spread over 
lowlands and sea (see Woodcut No. 2, or, ‘‘ above 
the clouds by night”); cbscuring to gazers there 
all view of any part of the glorious orb-filled 
heavens above. And still, too, the distant move- 


| ments of those rollers of white cloud betrayed also 


that that unquiet north-east wind must yet be rag- 
ing down there in all its strength, tearing the mist 
piecemeal, and bowing down the heads of suffer- 
ing palm-trees, and lashing the sea into foam- 
crested waves. Heaven grant that no cry of ship- 
wrecked mariners be borne on the breeze; and, 
more still, that no evil thoughts be engendering in 
the cities of men. 

From time to time, in the firmament of the 
mountain-top, a meteor shot past; but ever dis- 
tinguished by its reddish light and close look from 
the distant silent stars. Then again, when even 
yet several hours from dawn, that strange lenticu- 
lar glow of nebular splendour, the zodiacal light, 
appeared in the east ; clear sign it is considered 
now of meteors innumerable circulating around 
the sun, and continually increasing in numbers 
with every approach to his surface. And what a 
surface that is, for, with all its enormous distance 
of ninety-five millions of miles, and the various 
media through which it is seen, its whole area is 
yet intrinsically brighter than any artificial bright- 
ness that man can produce ; and in quantity, how 
vast! one of its least effects being to light up all 
the earth’s atmosphere with the brightness of day, 
even before the disk itself appears upon the horizon. 

“ Above the clouds” the colours of day-dawn 
are even more brilliant, and certainly more pure 
than below. A large roseate arch springs up high 
above the first blue, then yellow, then orange light 
of dawning day ; and finally, the actual orb of that 
burning star, our sun, appears amidst ineffable splen- 
dour which rules everything from east to west, and 
from north to south. Once that this powerful star 
has made its appearance, all others vanish from 
before him ; and all the scientific observations made 
through the live-long day, have reference to one or 
other of the manifestations of the dominant orb. 
At first, indeed, when, by reason of the height of 
the mountain, and the depression of the horizon, 
as well of the cloud-ocean as the salt-water ocean, 
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the sun’s disk is seen through an immense thick- 
ness of terrestrial atmosphere—its light is compara- 
tively faint, and its heat is even less; so that in 
fact the lowering of the thermometer with the past 
night’s coldness still goes on ; but hardly has the 
sun continued his upward march from the depressed 
horizon into the heavens more than seven minutes, 
before his rays, having then surpassed the previous 
reduplications of the earth’s envelopes of air low 
down, begin to shoot along vigorously over the 
upper surface of that sea of, cloud below; and 
striking with power on the isolated mountain-top 
above, instantly make the mercury of the thermo- 
meters commence an upward movement also in 
their scales, and so rapidly, that it needs the 
utmost activity of every observer to note the mo- 
mentarily increasing effects. Thus is one side of 
the Peak daily heated to more than African degree, 
while the other side is cold in the counter-radiation 
of the blue sky and thin air. 


YET HIGHER ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


But not yet, even at 8900 feet of altitude, is the 
air so thin and transparent as could be desired: 
the clouds have been indeed transcended ; and day 
after day they are seen stretching out over lower 
hills, and valleys, and sea,—far, far below the 
mountain observers ; but these men in their watch- 
ings still find wreaths of tine dusty matter between 
them and the heavens, and still experience the 
existence of some of those telescope tremors of 
the air, which. Newton was so desirous to over- 
come. A higher station, therefore, must be oc- 
cupied; and what place so appropriate as the 


great central volcanic peak, which rises in the 
middle of the huge eight-mile crater, and attains 


there a total height of 12,180 feet. The whole, 
indeed, of that height cannot be utilized, for 
the very top of the mountain is still in a slowly 


burning-out condition, emitting jets of steam and | 


hot gases ; and the sides, for some distance down, 
are inaccessible to loaded animals. 


“Let us see, however, to what height we may | 
So said the party ; and descending | 


penetrate.” 
again to the icrater- 
plain, they crossed 
that rugged region 
to the base of its 
central cone ; a long 
day’s journey, and ° 
“above the clouds” 
the whole, of. the 
way. , Then, they 
climbed and. climb- 
ed, up asteep, pum- 
ice slope, far above 
the limits of all 
plants, between two 
monstrous. ridges 
of blackened rocks, 
once red-hot flow- 
ing lava streams; 
climbed on until 
the last limit of the 
pumice was reach- 





ed; and there, in a little nook, surrounded on 
three sides by the ancient scorie of the vol- 
cano, established themselves for observation once 
again. 

This place proved to be 10,710 feet high, the 
barometer standing at twenty inches and a half, 
showing that about one-third in weight, and pro- 
bably much more than that in impurity of the 
atmosphere, had been overpassed. There then, the 
party’s largest telescope was erected ; and moon, 
planets, and stars were gazed at night after night, in 
an air which, though still by no means perfect, was 
serene and quiet, pure and transparent to an extent 
that would indeed have delighted the soul of New- 
ton ; and did give promise‘ of savingly increasing 
our knowledge of astronomical phenomena, were 
the experiment properly repeated under improved 
circumstances year after year. 

How hard is it for those at a distance fully to 
realize the circumstances of another region. Of 
another sphere, who can tell the nature! It was 
when our party on the mountain were in the fullest 
enjoyment of their daily and nightly views of the 
heavens, that their friends in the towns of Tene- 
riffe, near the sea-coast, wrote to them most sym- 
pathizingly : ““‘ Oh! what. dreadful weather you 
must have been suffering ! Down here we have had 
for three weeks the most frightful continuance of 
storms ; constant clouds, rain, and howling winds ; 
and if that was the case with us, what must it not 
have been with you at the greater height.” 

Yet, at the greater height, at that very time the 
air was tranquil and serene, the sky clear, and bad 
weather entirely confined to that lower depth in 
the atmosphere, beneath ‘‘ the grosser clouds.” 

Marvellous, indeed, and soul-inspiring are the 
rewards which God in his goodness has allowed to 
be attained by those amongst men who diligently 
explore and read his book of works, coincidently 
with his inestimable book of revealed words. 

More it is not in our power to add to this ; but 
further exemplifications of the principle may be 
richly afforded ere long by a party of Russian 
astronomers, who have recently been sent to that 

goodly mountain, 
the mountain Ara- 
rat; whose name no 
Christian can hear 
without deep emo- 
tion, and on whose 
hoary, time-hon- 
oured summit, full 
17,000 feet above 
the sea, they are to 
try, under improv- 
ed- circumstances, 
and in.a more copi- 
ous” manner, , the 
same Newtonianex- 
periment which the 
BritishGovernment 
inaugurated on Te- 
neriffe in 1856. 


C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


I. 
THE rain is cold, the sky is pitch, 
Above the city’s lengthening piles, 
Gleaming across an inky ditch, 
The glimmering lamp-lights stretch for miles. 


*Tis Christmas Eve, nor late though dark ; 
Still out upon the busy street 

The windows shine, and one can mark 

’ The passers hurrying through the sleet. 


One hastens on with heavy tread ; 
Had any tried his face to scan, 

«* A common man,” they would have said ;— 
Thank God! he was ‘‘ a common man.” 


More lonely grew the way he took, 

And once he stopped, amid the rain, 
To cast a bright ungrudging look 

On what he saw through lighted pane. 


A Christmas feast ! a table spread ! 
A cheerful glow of lamp and fire! 
A heap of children, head o’er head, 
And one in arms uplifted higher !— 


Uplifted to the father’s lips ! 
But just as he had kissed the boy, 
They closed the curtains, and eclipse 
Fell on the sharer of his joy, 


Who sighs, and on his way doth wend,— 
A shadow on his face hath come. 
What waits him at his journey’s end ? 
A cheerless hearth ? a joyless home ? 


Nay, both as any warm and bright, 
And wont to light his weariest way, 
Through longest road and blackest night, 
But now the brightness fades away. 


No small feet cross that stainless hearth, 
Or patter on that dainty floor! 

One pair, long laid in wintry earth, 
Will greet his coming never more. 


II. 


Yet rest and hearty cheer await 
Our dripping wayfarer; for him 
The board is spread in simple state, 
The curtain’d bed stands white and trim. 





The housewife sits, with musing eye, 
Contemplating her labours done ; 

Her Christmas cheer, her own mince-pie, 
Her ample store of cake and bun. 


She sigh’d in fulness of content, 
And then she gave another sigh,— 

‘* What’s all the good of this,” it meant, 
“* With none to eat but John and I?” 


Frugal she was, nor much would take 

Or give ; what moved the worthy soul? 
She rose and took her largest cake, 

And forth on gentle errand stole. 


Across the way a neighbour dwelt, 
With many little mouths to feed ; 
Heart-sickening care who daily felt, 
For failing strength and growing need. 


To them her Christmas gift she took, 
Leaving ajar the cottage door— 
Painting each sharer’s joyful look, 
The weltering road she hasten’d o’er. 


And through the storm swift-falling—Hark ! 
Was that a sob? One moment nigh, 

A wild face peered from out the dark— 
Some woful heart was passing by. 


III. 


The dame had lingered for a space, 
And now upon the threshold met 

Her spouse, and with a radiant face, 
Shut out the darkness and the wet. 


A little stir their entrance makes, 
But soon a genial quiet falls; 

When, lo! an infant’s wail awakes 
Within the uzaccustomed walls. 


And both are in mid-speech struck mute, 
And quick, with startled looks, arise, 

And listening stand—nor stir a foot— 
Till, hark! again those plaining cries ! 


Then moving to the couch, tha:t stands 
So white and trim, they—half in awe, 

And curious half—with eager hands, 
Aside the snowy curtains draw. 
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And there it lay, a tiny thing 
All meanly clad and weeping sore ; 
Such tears no elvish trick could wring, 
No less than mortal grief could pour. 





They bring it to the light, nor mark 
Without—the wreck of woe and sin— 
A form that crouches in the dark, 
A wild, white face that peers within. 


Praying the woman-soul to save 

Her babe : and to that peaceful hearth 
She saw the kiss that welcome gave, 

And fled an outcast of the earth. 





Soon as the baby-form was prest 
In woman’s arms, it hushed its cries ; 
And turned toward the mother’s breast 
With quivering lips and drowning eyes. 


The cautious dame had questioned still 
The bounds of charity and right, 

Although her inmost soul would thrill 
Above the babe that blessed night. 


But for a whisper in her ear, 
That boundless love that hour had claim, 
‘** A Christmas gift,” we'll keep it, dear, 
It was to-night the Saviour came. 
Isa CRAIG. 
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at Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF 1862. 





FIRST EVENING—THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


** Behold, a sower went forth to sow,” etc.—Marvt. xiii. 3. 


™ At this period, a great and eager multitude fol- 
lowed the steps of Jesus, and hung upon his lips. 
A certain divine authority, strangely combined 
with the tenderest human sympathy, marked his 
discourses sharply off as entirely different in kind 
from all that they had been accustomed to hear in 
the synagogue. Finding that instincts and capaci- 
ties hitherto dormant in their being, were awaken- 
ed by his word, ‘‘ the common people heard him 
gladly.” At an earlier hour of the same day in 
which this parable was spoken, the circle of listen- 
ers drawn around the teacher had become so broad 
and dense, that his mother and brethren who had 
come from home to speak with him, were obliged 
to halt on the outskirts of the crowd and pass the 
message on from mouth to mouth. In these cir- 
cumstances the preacher’s work was heavy, and, 
doubtless, the worker was wearied. Having paused 
till the press slackened, he secretly retired to the 
margin of the lake, desiring probably to “ rest 
a while ;” but no sooner had he taken his seat 
beside the cool still water, than he was again sur- 
rounded by the anxious crowd. At once to escape 
the pressure, and to command the audience better 
when he should again begin to speak, he stepped 
into one of the fishing boats that floated at ease close 
by the beach on the margin of that tideless inland 
sea. From the water’s edge, stretching away up- 
ward on the natural gallery formed by the sloping 
bank, the great closely-packed congregation pre- 
sented to the preacher’s eye the appearance of a 
ploughed, field ready to receive the seed. As he 
opened his lips and cast the word of life freely 
abroad among them, he saw—he felt the parallel 
between the sowing of nature and the sowing of 
grace. Into this mould, accordingly, the Lord at 
that time threw the lesson of saving truth. He 
grasped the facts and laws of his own material 
world, and wielded them with sure and steady 
aim, as instruments in the establishment of his 
new spiritual kingdom. ‘‘ Behold, a sower went 
forth to sow.” 

Whether a sower was actually in sight at that 
moment in a neighbouring field or not, every in- 
dividual in that rural assemblage must have been 
abundantly familiar with the act, and would in- 
stantly recognise the truthfulness of the picture. 

The sower, with his bag of wheat dependent 
from his shoulder, steps slowly forth into the pre- 
pared field. He marches in a straight line along 
the furrow with measured equal steps. His hand, 
accustomed to keep time with his advancing foot- 
steps, and to jerk the seed forward with con- 
siderable force in order to secure uniformity of 
distribution, cannot easily stop when he approaches 
the hard trodden margin of the field. By habit, 
the right hand executes its wonted movement, 
each time the right foot makes a step in advance ; 

and thus portions of the seed are thrown at every 
aes 





turning on the surface of the trodden way-side. 
Birds, scared for a moment by the sower’s approach 
to the spot, hover in the air till his back is turned 
on another tack, and then, each eager to be first, 
come swooping down, and swallow up all the grain 
that found no soft place where it fell for hiding in. 
Even if it should happen in any case that no birds 
were near, the seed that fell on the wayside was as 
surely destroyed in another way: the alternative 
suggested in Luke’s narrative is, that it is ‘‘ trod- 
den under the feet of men.” 

But while the portion of seed that fell on the 
wayside was thus certainly destroyed, it does not 
follow that all the rest came to perfection. “‘ Some 
fell upon stony places, where they had not much 
earth, and forthwith they sprung up, because they 
had no deepness of earth ; and when the sun was 
up they were scorched, and because they had no 
root they withered away.” The stony places are 
not portions of the field where many separate 
stones may be seen lying on the surface, but por- 
tions which consist of continuous rock underneath, 
with a thin sprinkling of soft soil over it. Here 
the seed springs, and springs earlier than in spots 
where it is more deeply covered ; but when the 
rains of spring have ceased, and the summer sun 
has waxed hot, the moisture is soon all exhaled 
from the shallow stratum of soil, and forthwith 
the young, tender wheat-plants die. 

But there may be yet another ‘slip between 
the cup and the lip :” even from the seed that falls 
on deep soft ground, you cannot count with cer- 
tainty on a rich return in harvest. Although the 
plants should without obstruction strike their roots 
deeply into the soft moist earth, and rear their 
stalks aloft into the balmy air, they may be ren- 
dered barren at last by the simultaneous growth 
of rivals more imperious and more powerful than 
themselves. Unless the grain not only grow in 
deeply broken ground, but grow alone there, it 
cannot be fruitful: ‘‘ Some fell among thorns, and 
the thorns sprung up and choked it.” 

As truth is one and error manifold ; so, in regard to 
the sown seed, the story of failure is long and varied; 
the story of success is short and simple. ‘‘ Other 
fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold.” The design of the picture is to exhibit the 
various causes which at different times and places 
render the husbandman’s labour abortive, and 
leave ‘iis garner empty ; this done, there is no need 
for mu.e. The seed, when none of these things 
impeded it, prospered as a matter of course, and 
came to perfection under the ordinary care of man 
and the ordinary gifts of God. 

Three distinct obstructions to the growth and 
ripening of the seed are enumerated and explained. 
The statement is exact, and the order transparent. 


The natural sequence is beautifully and strictly 
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maintained. The three causes of abortion,—the 
wayside, the stony ground, and the thorns, follow 
each other as do the spring, the summer, and the 
autumn. In the first case, the seed does not spring 
at all ; in the second, it springs but dies before it 
grows up; in the third it grows up, but does not 
ripen. If it escape the wayside, the danger of the 
stony ground lies before it: if it escape the stony 
ground, the thorns at a later date threaten its 
safety ; and it is only when it has successively 
escaped all the three, that it becomes fruitful at 
length. 

In this case the Lord himself gave both the 
parable and its. explanation ; he became his own 
interpreter. The Master takes us like little chil- 
dren by the hand, and leads us through all the 
turnings of his first symbolic lesson, lest’ in our in- 
experience we should miss our way. The Son of 
God our Saviour not only gave himself a sacrifice 
for sin; he also laboured as a patient painstaking 
teacher of the ignorant. He is the Apostle as well 
as the ‘‘ High-priest of our profession.” His in- 
structions have been recorded by the Spirit in the 
Scriptures for our use. We may still sit at his feet 
and listen to him who spake as never man spake. 
He has taken his seat on the elevated deck of a 
fishing-boat, while the waters of the lake are calm, 
and is discoursing to a congregation of Galileans 
from the neighbourhood, who stand clustering on 
the shore. Let us join the outskirts of the crowd, 
and hear that heavenly teacher too. 

From the Lord’s own express exposition, here 
and elsewhere recorded, we learn that the seed is 
the word of God,—that the sower is the man who 
makes it known to his neighbours,—and that the 
ground on which the seed falls is the hearer’s heart. 
The main drift of the parable concerns the ground, 
and to it, accordingly, our attention must be chiefly 
directed. The lesson, however, lies not in the in- 
herent essential properties of the soil, but in the 
accidental obstructions to the growth of grace, 
which in certain circumstances it may contain: 
Some notice, therefore, of the seed and the sower, 
in their spiritual signification, is not only profitable 
at this stage, but peremptorily necessary to the 
full apprehension of the instruction which the pa- 
rable conveys. 

‘* The seed isthe word.” Seed has been created 
by God and given to men. If it were wholly lost, 
it would be impossible, through human power and 
skill, to procure a new supply ; the human race 
would perish, unless the Omnipotent should inter- 
fere again with his creating power. For spiritual 
life and food the fallen were equally helpless, and 
equally dependent on the gift of God. The seed is 
the Word, and the Word is contained in the Scrip- 
tures. When we drop a verse of the Bible into 
listening ears; we are sowing the seed of the king- 
dom. But the Scriptures, whether spoken or writ- 
ten, are not of themselves living or life-giving. 
Wanting the Spirit they are a dead letter ; and the 
dead letter kills. The Jews went to the Scriptures 
for eternal life, and missed it, because they found 
not Christ there, and would not receive Him when 
he offered himself. The seed is the Word, but the 
Word is Christ. . “‘ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was ‘with God, and the Word was 
God... .. And the Word was made flesh and 





dwelt among us.” Johni. Christ is the living 
seed, and the Bible is the husk that holds it. The 
husk that holds the seed is the most precious thing 
in the world, but all its preciousness is owing to 
the seed which it holds. The Lord himself pre- 
cisely defines the place and value of the Scrip- 
tures :—‘* they are they which testify of me ;” 
John v. 39. The seed of the kingdom is himself 
the King. 

There is no inconsistency «in xepresenting Christ 
as the seed, while he was, in the first instance, also 
the sower. Most certainly he preached the Sa- 
viour, and also was the Saviour whom he preached. 
The incident in the synagogue at Nazareth, Luke 
iv. 16-22, is a remarkably distinct example of 
Christ being at once the sower and the seed. 
When he had read the lesson of the day, a glorious 
prophetic gospel from Isaiah, “‘‘he closed the book 
and gave it again to the minister and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him. And he began to 
say unto them, This day is the Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” As soon as he had taken from the 
Scriptures the proclamation regarding himself, he 
laid the Scriptures aside and presented himself to 
the people. The Saviour preached the Saviour,— 
himself the sower, and himself the seed. 

In the beginning of the gospel, when the chosen 
band of sowers first went to work upon the ample 
field, taught of the Spirit they knew well what seed 
they ought to carry, and were ready, wherever 
they saw an opening, to cast it in. One of them, 
and he the greatest, formed and expressed a deter- 
mination to know nothing among the people but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Twice over in one 
chapter, Acts vil., we learn incidentally, but with 
great precision, what seed Philip the evangelist 
always carried about and cast into every furrow, 
whether great or small. When a large congregation 
assembled in the city of Samaria to hear him, “he 
preached Christ unto them:” And when on a 
subsequent occasion he was called to deal with an 
anxious inquirer alone in the desert, he opened his 
mouth and began at the same Scripture,—‘‘ He 
was led as asheep to the slaughter,” etc.—*‘ and 
preached unto him Jesus.” This is the seed sent 
from heaven to be the life of the world. 

The sowers, although they have become a great 
company in these latter days, are still, like the 
reapers, ‘‘few” in relation to the vastness of the 
field. In commencing the history of the apostles’ 
ministry (Acts i. 1), the Evangelist Luke refers to 
his own gospel as a treatise ‘ of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach.” The servants took 
up and carried on, under the Spirit’s ministry, their 
Master’s work. Before he' ascended into heaven 
the Lord had called and qualified a chosen num- 
ber to'spread the seed on earth. From that day 
to this the supply has never failed, and it will not 
fail until all this wilderness under their hands shall 
have become the garden of the ‘Lord. 

The Lord’s message to Ananias of Damascus re- 
garding Paul, immediately after his conversion, 
graphically defines the office of a minister as a sower 
of the seed: ‘‘ He is a chosen vessel unto me, to 
bear my name before’ Gentiles and kings, and the 
children of Israel,” Actsix: 15. ‘ A -vessel for hold- 
ing Christ, and dropping that living seed into human 
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hearts. wherever an opening should appear ; this:is 
the true idea of a minister of the gospel. Nor is 
the work limited to those who, being trained for it, 
and freed from other cares, may be capable of con- 
ducting it on a greater scale: as every leaf of the 
forest, and every ripple on the lake that receives a 
sunbeam on its bosom, may throw.the sunbeam off 
again and spread the light. around; so every one, 





old or young, rich or poor, who receives Christ into 
his heart, may and will publish, with his life and 
lips, that blessed name. In the spirit of our Lord’s 
own precept regarding the harvest, we may all be 
encouraged to adopt and press the prayer that our 
Father, the husbandman, would send forth sowers 
into his field. 





SECOND EVENING—THE WAYSIDE. 


“‘Some seeds fell by thewayside.”—Mart. xiii. 4 


A path beaten smooth by the feet of travellers 
skirts the edge of the field, or, perhaps, in cases of 
great carelessness, strikes, by way of short-cut, 
right through the middle: on this portion, as on 
the softened. parts, the good seed falls; but the 
seed that falls there, lying exposed on the surface, 
is picked up by birds who are watching for it as 
their prey. Behold in one picture God’s gracious 
offer, man’s self-destroying neglect, and the temp- 
ter’s coveted opportunity ! 

The analogy, being true to nature, is instantly 
and easily recognised. There is a condition of 
heart which corresponds to the smoothness, hard- 
ness, and wholeness of surface, where a frequented 
footpath skirts or crosses a ploughed field. The 
spiritual hardness is also like the natural in its 
cause as well as in its character. The place isa 
thoroughfare : a mixed multitude of this world’s 
affairs tread over it without intermission from 
morning till night, and from year to year. It is 
not fenced like a garden, but exposed like an un- 
cultivated common. The secret. of the Lord,— 
‘* Enter thy closet and shut, thy door,” is scarcely 
known, or if known it is neglected. The soil 
is trodden by all comers, and is never broken up 
and softened by a thorough self-searching or ap- 
plication of the truth to the conscience. A human 
heart may thus become marvellously callous both 
. to good and evil. The terrors of the Lord and 
the tender invitations of the gospel are alike in- 
effectual. They fall upon the eye or ear and 
drop off again, ‘as the good solid grain, thrown 
from the sower’s hand, rattles on the smooth hard 
roadside, and lies on the surface till the fowls carry 
it away. 

The seed is good: ‘ the word of God is quick 
and powerful,” that is, living and working its:own 
way. Like buried moistened seed, it swells and 
bursts and forces its way over or through opposing 
obstacles. A heart of clay, smoothed and hardened 
on the surface, may hold it out for a lifetime ; but 
a heart of stone could not hold it in, if it once were 
in, for a single day. 

We shall here take a handful from the heap, and 
Spread it on the field. 

All have sinned, and all are lost by-sin. The 
wrath of God lieth on the children of disobedience. 
Reader, if you have not since your birth-day been 
born again, and so passed from death unto life, you 
are one of the lost to-day. . You have destroyed 
yourself ; but yeu cannot save yourself. You-can 
neither blot guilt from your conscience, nor doom 
from the book of God. If the Judge should mark 
iniquity youcould not stand. There is but a breath 
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between you and eternity ; andif you enter it with 
your sin marked to your own account you will 
perish ; but God is love. He has pitied lost men. 
He has sent his Son to seek and save them. The 
eternal Son having taken our nature, became Im- 
manuel, God with us. He gave himself a sacrifice, 
the just for the unjust. Having obtained redemp- 
tion by the price of his blood, he offers pardon, 
full, free ; and he offers it to sinners. 

If you are not saved, it is not the fault of the 
seed : it is not even the fault of the sower, al- 
though his work may have. been feebly and unskil- 
fully done. If the seed is good and the ground in 
a right condition, a very poor and awkward kind 
of sowing will suffice. Seed flung in any manner 
into good ground will grow ; whereas if it fall on 
the wayside it will bear no fruit, however artfully 
it may have been spread. 

My father was a practical and skilful agricul- 
turist. When very young, I was wont to follow 
his footsteps in the fields farther and oftener 
than was convenient for him or comfortable for 
myself. Knowing well how much a child is grati- 
fied by being permitted to imitate a man’s work, 
he sometimes hung the seed-bag, with a few hand- 
fuls in it, round my shoulder, and sent me into the 
field to sow. I contrived in some way to throw 
the grain into the air, and so it fell among the 
clods. But the seed that fell from the feeble 
infant’s hand grew as well and ripened.as fully as 
that which the strong skilful man had scattered. 
In the spiritual department, too, the skill of the 
sower, although important in its own place, is 
altogether subordinate. The cardinal points are 
the seed and the soil. In point.of fact, throughout 
the history of the Church, while the Lord has 
abundantly honoured his own ordinance of a stand- 
ing ministry, he has never ceased to show, by grant- 
ing signal success to feeble instruments, that His 
work is not dependent on the talents of the ser- 
vants whom he employs. 

Nor does the blame of failure in the last resort, 
lie with the soil. The man who still receives the 
gospel on the hard surface of a worldly careless 
life, is of the same flesh and blood—of the same 
understanding mind and immortal spirit with his 
neighbour who is now a new creature in Christ. 
Believers partake of the same human nature with 
those who are still unrenewed. As the ground which 
has been trodden into a footpath across the field 
or along its margin, is in all its essential qualities 
the same as that on which the waving grain is 
growing: so the human constitution and faculties 
of one who lives without God in the world, are 
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substantially the same as those which belong to 
the redeemed of the Lord. It was the breaking 
of the ground that made the difference between 
the fruitful field and the barren wayside ; so those 
minds and hearts that now bear the fruits of faith 
were barren till they were broken; and those on 
which the seed has been often thrown but only 
thrown away, may yet yield an increase of a hun- 
dredfold to their owner, when conviction and re- 
pentance have rent them open for the admission of 
the word of life. 

Felix, the Roman governor, was a specimen of 
the trodden way-side. Worn alternately by the 
cares of business and the pleasures of sin, his 
hardened, hackneyed conscience presented no 
opening for the entrance of the gospel. Paul, ac- 
cordingly, when called to preach before him, did 
not in the first instance pour out the message of 
mercy: he spoke of ‘‘righteousnes, temperance, 
and judgment to come,” thus plying the seared, 
seasoned heart with the terrors of the Lord, in the 
hope of breaking thereby the covering crust, and 
preparing a seed-bed in its depths for the word of 
eternal life. But the earth in that case was as 
iron, and did not yield even to the apostle’s blow. 
From the heart of Felix the message of mercy was 
effectually shut out. The jailer of Philippi was 
doubtless equally hard in a more vulgar sphere ; 
but his defences were shattered : in that night of 
visitation his heart was rent as much as his prison, 
and over the opening, Paul the sower promptly 
dropped a great solid grain of the precious seed, 
—‘* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shait be saved.” The word entered, and its en- 
trance gave life. 

This portion of the parable does not directly speak 
to established disciples, or backsliding professors, 





or convicted anxious sinners. The lesson here is 
addressed to those who have hitherto lived without 
God in the world, and who have lived in the main, 
comparatively at ease. 

You might understand your case, friends, if you 
would consider it, as you consider other branches 
of business. Look on the hard, dry road that 
skirts a corn-field : you are not surprised to find it 
barren in a harvest-day. You know that grain 
would not grow although it were sown there ; and 
you know the reason. The reason why the gospel 
does you no good may be as surely, as distinctly 
seen. A constant succession of cares, vanities, or 
passions tread upon your heart, and harden it, so 
that Christ’s message of mercy, though it sound on 
the surface, never goes in, and never gets hold. 
Think not that saints are a different sort of people 
by nature, and so indolently despair of ever be- 
coming like them. They were once what you are ; 
and you may yet become what they already are, 
and more. ‘Break up your fallow ground.” 
Look into your own heart’s sin, until you begin to 
grieve over it. Look unto Jesus bearing sin until 
you begin to love him for his love. Tell the Lord, 
in prayer, that your heart is hard, and plead for 
his Holy Spirit to make it tender. The saints al- 
ready in rest, and disciples in the body still, were 
once a trodden way-side like yourself, as hard and 
as barren. Piace your heart as they did, without 
reserve, in the Redeemer’s hands: bid him take 
its hardness out, and make it new. Invite the 
Word of Life Himself to take up His abode within 
you ; and throw the doors wide open that the King 
of Glory may come in. When Christ shall dwell 
in your heart by faith, a godly sorrow underneath 
will soften every faculty of your nature, and over 
all the surface fruits of righteousness will grow. 





THIRD EVENING—THE STONY GROUND. 


“*Some fell upon stony places.”—Martt. xiii. 5. 


A human heart, the soil which receives the 
precious seed, is in itself, and before cultivation, 
hard both above and below; but by a little easy 
culture, such as most people in this country 
may enjoy, some measure of softness is pro- 


duced on the surface. Among those warm and 
newly stirred affections, the seed speedily springs. 
Many young hearts in this favoured land take 
hold of Christ, and let him go again. This, 
on the one hand, as we learn by the result, was 
never a true conversion ; but neither was it, on the 
other hand, a case of conscious, intentional hypo- 
crisy. It was real, but it was not thorough. 
Something was given to Christ, but all was not 
given, and therefore the issue was the same as if 
nothing had been given. 

Believing parents, or watchful teachers, observe 
in the young a tenderness of conscience, an earnest 
attention to the truth, a subdued and reverential 
tone, with frequency and fervency in prayer. They 
cherish these symptoms with mingled hope and 
fear. The symptoms increase and multiply. The 
converts are added to the church, and perhaps 
their experience is narrated as an example. This 
is not a deception: it is a true out-growth from 








the contact of human hearts with the word of life. 
Man, who looks on the outward appearance only, 
cannot with certainty determine in whom this 
promise of spring will be blasted by the summer 
heat, and in whom it will yield to the reaper a 
manifold return. When you cast your eye over 
the corn-field soon after the seed has sprung, you 
may be unable to detect any difference between 
one portion and another: all may be alike fresh 
and green. But if some parts of the field be deep, 
soft soil, and other parts only a thin sprinkling of 
earth over unbroken rock, there is a decisive dif- 
ference in secret even now, and the difference will 
ere long be manifest to every observer. Come 
back and look upon the same field when it has 
lain a week or two without rain, beneath a scorch- 
ing sun, and you will find that while some portions 
have increased in strength without losing any of 
their freshness, in other portions the green cover- 
ing has disappeared, and left the ground as brown 
and bare as it was on the day when the ‘‘ sower 
went forth to sow” upon it. When the ground 
is broken underneath, and so permits the roots 
of the growing seed to penetrate its depths, 
and drink up its fatness, the towering stalks defy 
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the summer’s drought ; but where the roots are 
shut out from the heart, the leaves wither on the 
surface. 

The person who, without a rending and renew- 
ing of the heart, merely receives the gospel on 
some superficial softness of the old nature, gets 
his Christianity more easily and more quickly than 
others that have been more deeply exercised,—hope 
springs up at once, without delay and without 
difficulty. But testing trials are the method of the 
Divine government ; discipline the order of Christ’s 
house. He that endureth to the end shall be saved, 
but he that falls away in the middle shall not. 
The fair profession that grows over an unhumbled 
heart ‘‘ dureth for a while,” but does not endure 
to the end. ‘*‘When tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word,” the religion which 
did not go farther than the surface, could not re- 
main on the surface : it withers root and branch. 
The inward affection, such as it was, and the out- 
ward profession together disappear. From him 
that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have. 

In the earlier centuries of the Christian era, the 
profession of faith, when lightly assumed, was fre- 
quently and suddenly scorched off the so-called 
Christian’s lips, by the pitiless persecution of 
heathen governments: in subsequent ages, and 
down even to our own day, Papal fires have 
burned fiercely in many lands; and before them 
every faith has faded, except that which is of 
God’s own planting, and grows in the depths of 
the believer’s soul. Nationally we have greater pri- 
vileges, but beware. The divine law, ‘‘ All that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution,” 
has not yet been repealed. Nor is this a mere ex- 
pression, introduced to keep our theology correct : 
it is a present, operating, powerful truth. In every 
season and in every clime the sun of persecution 
is hot enough to kill the Christianity which springs 
in accidentally softened natural affections over a 
stony heart. It may be difficult for philosophy 
to explain the reason, but experience incontestibly 
establishes the fact, that slight persecutions have 
often been as effectual as the heaviest in blasting 
the deceptive appearance of religion which, under 
favouring circumstances, grew for a while in the 
life of an unrenewed man. In point of fact, the 
sneer of a few fashionable free-thinkers in a 
drawing-room, or of a few rude scoffers in a work- 
shop, has done as much as the fagot and the 
stake to make a fair but false disciple deny his 
Lord. 

Young Christians, whose faith and hope are 
bursting through the ground and blooming, should 
be, not distrustful of the Lord, but jealous of 
themselves. ‘“ Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” Deeper sense of sin, 
clearer views of truth, warmer love to Jesus— 
these are the safeguards against the danger of 
backsliding. Strive and pray for these. Do not 
keep Christ, as it were, lying on the surface ; let 
him possess the bulk and the best of your heart. 
“¢ Whosoever will save his life,” keeping its central 
mass all and whole for himself, ‘shall lose it ; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake,” opening 
and abandoning it to Christ from its circumference 
to its core, ‘shall find it.” 
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It seems to have been in this manner that King 
Saul’s faith grew, and in this manner that it 
withered ere it was ripe. It came away quickly 
at first, and presented a goodly appearance for a 
while. But the ground, broken and softened on 
the surface, by Samuel’s ministry and the call to 
the kingdom, was rocky underneath, and the rock 
was never rent. When he was seated on the 
throne, his own master, with ‘‘ the thousands of 
Israel” coming and going at his nod, he began to 
feel the restraint of piety irksome, and the reproof 
of the aged prophet rude. The sun of prosperity 
scorched the green growth that had suddenly over- 
spread his outward life. Michal his daughter, 
more acquainted with the kingly airs of his later, 
than the humble professions of his earlier life, 
seems to have partaken of his inward hardness, 
without adopting his profession of piety. Like 
him she was not godly in the depths of her soul ; 
but unlike him, she made no superficial pretence 
of godliness. When she put forth all her irony in 
order to make her husband David ashamed of his 
own zeal in ‘* dancing before the Lord,” she truly 
reflected the inner spirit, if not the outward pro- 
fession, of her father’s court. That taunt from 
the supercilious, curling lip of the royal princess, 
who had honoured him by consenting to become 
his wife, was a burning ray of persecution stream- 
ing on David’s defenceless head. If his religion 
had been lying on the surface while the pomp and 
circumstance of royalty occupied his heart, it 
would have died out then and there, as the tender 
sprouting corn whose roots rest on a rock, dies out 
in the scorching clime of Galilee. But David’s 
faith was deep, and it ripened rather than witber- 
ed under the scornful glance of the worldly-minded 
princess, as corn growing in good ground is better 
filled and sooner ripe where the sky is cloudless 
and the sun is fierce. 

That deep-seated, stony hardness of heart which 
defies all the efforts of human cultivators, is often 
broken small by the hand of God. It appears that 
Lydia through natural temperament or association 
with Christians, or both together, had attained 
some measure of spiritual susceptibility, for she 
professed the truth, and attended the prayer-mect- 
ing by the river side; but the seed of the word 
which had sprung on the surface of her life, had 
not yet struck its roots so deep as to withstand 
persecution if it should come in power. She is 
described as a woman who sold purple, and wor- 
shipped God : she had an honest business, and a 
true religion ; and were not these enough? No; 
the next fact in the history was the cardinal point 
of her life ; ‘‘ whose heart the Lord opened, that 
she attended to the things that were spoken of 
Paul.” The seed from that sower’s hand went in, 
and took possession, but it entered by an opening 
which was made by the power of God. Whether 
the rock was rent by the dew of the Spirit drop- 
ping silently, or by some substantial stroke of pro- 
vidence upon her person or her interests, we do 
not know. If ordinary providential methods were 
employed, we do not know the specific instrument 
which was in that case wielded. Perhaps this 
honest and religious woman had a child that lay 
on her bosom, and that bosom reft of its treasure 
rent with aching. Perhaps she came to the prayer- 
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meeting on the day that Paul attended it, arrayed 
for the first time in widow’s weeds, and the stroke 
that tore her other self away, had left a wide 
avenue open in her heart. Or,—for instruments 
of small weight do great execution when they are 
wielded by an Almighty arm,—perhaps an adverse 
turn of trade had left the matron, who had proudly 
maintained her family by honest industry, depend- 
ent on a neighbour’s bounty for daily bread. Were 
other dealers underselling her in the market? Was 
her foreman unsteady; for, being a woman, she 
must needs depend much on hired helpers? Or 





did a living husband grieve her more than a dead 
one could have done? By one of these instruments 
or by another diverse from them all, or without 
any visible means, the Lord opened Lydia’s heart, 
and the word of life came in with power. . Hence- 
forth she was not her own; Christ dwelt in her 
heart by faith, and her life was devoted to the 
Lord that bought her. Deep in that broken heart 
the seed is rooted, and now no temptation, how- 
ever intense and long continued, will be able te 
blanch its green blade, or blast its filling ear. 
*¢‘ Lord, increase our faith.” 





FOURTH EVENING—THE THORNS. 


«* And some fell among thorns.”—Marv. xiii. 7. 


In the application of the lesson, the term thorns 
must be understood not specifically, but generally. 
In the natural object it indicates any species of 
useless weed that occupies the ground and injures 
the growing crop; in the spiritual application, it 
indicates worldly cares of every kind that usurp 
in a human heart the place due to the kingdom of 
heaven, and Christ its king. 

The earthly affections, which render religion un- 
fruitful in the heart, as thorns choke the grain that 
grows among them, are enumerated under two 
heads, ‘“‘the care of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches.” In Luke, pleasure and riches are 
both expressly mentioned, and therefore we may 
assume that in Matthew’s narrative the single 
term ‘‘riches” is intended to include also the 
pleasures which they profess to buy. 

Both from our own experience in the world, and 
the specific terms employed by the Lord in the 
interpretation of the parable, we learn that all 
classes and ranks are equally exposed to danger. 
This is not a rich man’s business, or a poor man’s, 
it is every man’s business. The words seem to 
point tothe two extremes of human life, and to 
include all that lies between. ‘The care of the 
world” becomes the snare of those who have little, 
and ‘‘the deceitfulness of riches” the snare of 
those who have much. Thus the world, both in 
its short-coming and its excess, wars against the 
soul. Rich and poor cannot, in this matter, cast 
stones at each other. Pinching want and luxuri- 
ous profusion are indeed two distinct and widely 
diverse species of thorns, but, when favoured by 
circumstances, they are equally rank in their 
growth, and equally effective in destroying pre- 
cious grain. 

In two distinct aspects, thorns growing in a 
field of wheat reflect, as in a mirror, the kind of 
spiritual injury which the cares and pleasures of 
the world inflict when they are admitted into the 
heart ; they exhaust the soil by their roots, and 
overshadow the corn by their branches. 

1. Thorns and thistles occupying the field suck 
in the sap which should go to nourish the good seed, 
and leave it, though living, a hungry skeleton. The 
capability of the ground is limited. The agricultur- 
ist scatters as much seed in the field as the field is 
capable of sustaining and bringing to maturity. 
When weeds of rank growth spring up, their roots 
greedily and masterfully drain the soil of its fat- 


ness for their own supply, and as there is not 
enough both for them and the grain-stalks, the 
weakest goes to the wall. The lawful, useful, but 
feeble grain is deprived of its sustenance by the 
more robust intruder. Under the ground, as well 
as on its surface, might crushes right. Robbers 
fatten on the spoil of loyal citizens; and loyal 
citizens are left to starve. Moreover, the weeds 
are indigenous in the soil; this is proved by the 
very fact. of their growth, for certainly they were 
not sown there by the husbandman’s hand. The 
grain, on the other hand, is not native, it must be 
brought to the spot and sown ; it must be cherished 
and protected as a stranger. The two occupants 
of the ground are consequently not on equal terms, 
It is nota fair fight. The thorns are at home; 
the wheat is an exotic. The thorns are robust. 
and can hold their own; the wheat is delicate, and 
needs a protector. The weeds accordingly grow 
with luxuriance, while the wheat-stalks in the 
neighbourhood, cheated of their sustenance under 
ground, become tall, empty, barren straws. 

2. Thorns and thistles, favoured as indigenous 
plants by the suitableness of soil and climate, out- 
grow the grain, both in breadth and height. The 
out-spread leaves and branches constitute a thick 
screen between the tender ear of corn and the sun- 
shine. Under that blighting shadow, although 
the stalks may grow tall, and the husks spread out 
in their exquisite natural arrangement, no solid 
seed is formed or ripened. On the spot which the 
thorns usurped, the reaper gathers only straw and 
chaff. 

How vivid, on both its sides, is the picture, and 
how truthfully it represents the case ! 

The faculties of the human heart and mind are 
limited, like the productive powers of the ground. 
Neither the understanding nor the affections are 
infinite. .That soil, indeed, even where it is deep- 
est and richest, is soon exhausted, especially if 
rival and reciprocally hostile emotions grow to- 
gether on the spot. You hear the word and 
understand it ; you are conscious of guilt, and ery 
for pardon ; you look unto Jesus, and hope for 
mercy through His; blood: “‘ Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief,” is your self-distrustful and 
child-like cry, You begin to hope in God’s salva- 
tion, and to do His commandments ; to trust in 
the redemption of Christ, and to serve the Lord 
that bought you. Thus far itis well. The field 
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has been broken ; the seed has"been covered in the 
ground ; the covered seed has sprung ; the sprung 
seed has grown apace, and now seems near ma- 
turity. When evil comes, it does not come in the 
form of speculative unbelief. When you begin to 
backslide, you do not begin by abjuring your re- 
ligion, or denying your God. You do not pull the 
grown, but unripened, corn up by the roots, and 
cast it over the hedge. The harvest is marred in 
a more silent, secret way. The kingdom of Satan, 
cunningly in this matter imitating the kingdom of 
God, ‘‘cometh not with observation.” Weeds 
spring up among the wheat. At first they are 
small and scarcely perceptible ; no danger is ap- 
prehended from that source. Their first leaves are 
smooth, tender, and very innocent-like, giving 
to the inexperienced eye, no indication of their 
rough, ravenous nature. But if they are not 
watched and destroyed, they will in the end cause 
the loss of the soul. If you are poor, anxieties 
about work and wages, clothes and food, wife and 
children, become the thorn plants, harmless in ap- 
pearance and unsuspected at first, which in the 
end choke the seed of grace in your heart. If you 
are rich, the pleasure which wealth may bring, or 
the love of the wealth itself, becomes the root of 
evil secretly growing in your heart, which, in the 
day of its strength, will blast all spiritual life, and 
leave nothing but chaff to be driven away in the 
great day of the Lord. Watch and pray ; these 
cares and pleasures creep in at first in a humble 
and submissive guise ; it is by their gradual growth 
that they do a deadly mischief. By degrees their 
roots drain all the sap of your soul ; and the king- 
dom of God ‘within you,” although never for- 
mally abjured, is permitted silently to sink into 
decay. Your time, your money, your memory, 
your imagination, your affections, your thoughts 
at night, and thoughts in the morning—all that 
is within you, instead of being devoted to a trust 
in the Redeemer for reconciliation, and a walk 
with God in an obedient life, is absorbed by the 
things that perish in the using. When you be- 
take yourself to the word, prayer, communion, your 
heart already searched, drained, scourged, by the 
greedy roots of rank, earthly lusts, is a sapless, 
impoverished, shrivelled thing, where faith in God 
and communion with Him can no longer grow. 
Thus perish many bright promises, Christ’s word 
remains a witness against those who have been 
undone by neglecting it. ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon !” 

Worldly cares in the heart are farther like 
thorns growing in a corn-field, in that they inter- 
pose a veil between the face of Jesus and the open- 
ing, trustful, longing look of a believing soul. It 
is the want of free habitual exposure to the Sun of 
righteousness that prevents the ripening of grace 
in Christians. Unless we turn our eye often up- 
ward, and expose the springing, growing, struggling 
seed of faith to the beams of Immanuel’s love, there 
will be no substantial growth in grace, and no ul- 
timate fruit of righteousness. It is thus that 
insinuating, overspreading, dominant cares quench 
both hope and holiness ; they prevent the simple, 
tender, frequent confiding look unto Jesus, which 
is necessary to the increase or maintenance of 
spiritual life. The love of Christ freely streaming 





down from heaven, and freely admitted into an 
open willing heart, by degrees turns fear into hope, 
doubt into confidence, and the feeble struggle of a 
child into the strong man’s glorious victory ; as 
unimpeded sunlight changes the minute mustard- 
seed into a towering tree, and the tender sprouts 
of spring into the golden treasures of harvest. A 
thickly-woven web of cares and pleasures, out- 
spread between the soul and the Saviour, is a 
chief cause of failure in ‘‘ God’s husbandry.” 

Nor is the harvest safe, although the thorny 
shade that overhangs it be not altogether imper- 
vious and constant. Fitful glances of sunshine 
now and then will not bring the fruit to maturity. 
Stand beneath the branches of a forest tree on a 
day that is at once bright and breezy, you may 
observe on the grass at your feet a curious net- 
work of flickering light, trembling and dancing 
about in continuous motion. The sunbeams pene- 
trating through the openings of the agitated 
branches, are barren, though beautiful. The grass 
that gets no other light grows slim and pithless, 
bearing no seed-bunch on its slender top. Sun- 
light now and then admitted through apertures in 
the leafy awning is not sufficient for the processes 
of nature: the grain-field must have its bosom 
opened, without impediment, permanently to the 
sun. It is thus that snatches of spiritual exercise 
do not avail to promote the growth or even to 
preserve the life of grace, in a heart that is in 
the main habitually overshadowed by greedy 
overgrown cares. Evening and morning you 
may open the Bible and bend the knee, but the 
fading plant of the word within you is not re- 
vived by these brief and fitful glances. Before 
the drooping leaves and ears have had time 
to feel the genial warmth, another cloud has 
blocked up the orifice, and left them again in the 
chill, damp shade. Even the Lord’s day, as a gap 
left open between earth and heaven, is not by any 
means so wide as it seems : for the memory of the 
past day’s business and pleasure stretches over on 
the one side, until it meet, or almost meet the 
anticipation of the next day’s business and plea- 
sure, so that even on the Sabbath the world over- 
shadows the soul of its votary. Shut out, except 
at inconsiderable and uncertain intervals, from the 
light of life, he passes through the summer of pro- 
bation with a well-proportioned but empty form 
of godliness : and the Lord, when he comes at the 
close to gather the wheat into his garner, finds on 
that portion of the field only the rustling chaff of 
a dead profession, instead of fruit unto holiness on 
a living soul. 

And now, under the guidance of the Great 
Teacher’s own interpretation, we have gone through 
the series of successive obstacles which hinder the 
growth and mar the fruitfulness of God’s Word in 
the hearts of men—gone through weeping as we 
went. At the close of this sad but instructive 
journey, a beauteous sight bursts into view. Itis 
a field of grain on a sunny harvest day. The sur- 
face was broken and the seed sunk beneath it from 
the sower’s hand ; the ground was soft and sapful 
to a sufficient depth, and the roots of the springing 
corn found room to spread in; the soil was clean, 
and its fatness, not shared by usurping weeds, 
went all to the nourishment of the sown grain ; 
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therefore, in the balmy air and under the beaming 
sun, it is ripe to day and ready to fill the reaper’s 
bosom. It is a refreshing, satisfying sight ; but 
fair though it be, we shall not linger long to gaze 
upon it. By the parable the Master mainly meant 
to teach us what things are adverse to his kingdom. 
Having learned this lesson from his lips, we go 
away grateful for his pungent warnings, without 
lingering long over the glad prospect to which our 
stony, thorny path has led. 

While all the field is fruitful, some portions of 


sities in the Spirit’s operation, diversities in the 
amount of energy exerted by believers as fellow- 
workers with God in their own sanctification, and 
diversities in the resulting fruitfulness of pardoned 
and converted men. While all believers are-safe 
in the Saviour, each should covet the best gifts. 
No true disciple will be contented with a thirty- 
fold increase for the Lord, in his own heart and 
life, if through watchfulness and prayer, if by 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, if by sternly 
crucifying the flesh, and trustfully communing 


the seed produce a larger return than others. The | with the Lord, he may rise from thirty to sixty, 
picture is true to nature, and the fact in the spiri- | and from sixty to an hundred fold. 
tual sphere exactly corresponds. There are diver- W. ARNOT. 








OUR WIDOWED QUEEN, 


Eyes sorely weeping, hearts strained nigh to breaking, 
Over the land are seen ; 

Of thy deep grief thy people are partaking, 
Our Queen ! our Queen ! 


O that our souls could ease thee in thy sorrow, 
Could bear away 

The grief that will be keener on the morrow, 
Than ’tis to-day ! 





It is for thee our hearts sad notes are ringing ! 
He who hath gone to rest 

Is with the morning stars, God’s praises singing, 
Where all are blest. 


From those who are the nearest to thy station, 
Down unto those 

Who are the very lowest in the nation, 
The mourning goes. 


A people standeth with their eyes turned sadly 
When thy tears flow ; 

Saying, with pitying accents, “ We would gladly 
Bear all thy woe.” 


Let not thy faith in the All-wise be shaken, 
But may the prayer be heard : 

* Thou, Lord, hast given, and again hast taken— 
Blest be thy name, O Lord !” 


We can scarce picture thee, a widow weeping 
Upon the bed, 

Where lately thy belovéd one was sleeping, 
And now lies dead ! 


It is for thee! for thee! that we are sighing, 
Sharp was the stroke and keen, 
That broke the staff on which thou wast relying, 
Our Queen ! Our Queen ! W. H. LATCHMORE 
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MOMENTS IN LIFE 


BY THE 


By moments in life, I mean certain periods 
which occur more or less frequently in our history, 
—when the spirit in which we then live, the step 
we then take, the word we then utter, or what 
we at that moment think, resolve, accept, reject, 
do, or do not, may give a complexion to our whole 
future being both here and hereafter. 

Let me notice one or two features which charac- 
terize those moments. 

They may, for example, be very brief. Na- 
poleon once remarked, that there was a crisis in 
every battle, when ten minutes generally deter- 
mined the victory on one side or other. Yet on 
the transactions of those few minutes, the fate of 
empires may hang, and on the single word of com- 
mand rapidly spoken amidst the roar of cannon 
and the crash of arms, the destinies of the human 
race be affected. Men in public life, who are com- 
pelled every day to decide on matters of import- 
ance, appreciate the value of minutes, and esti- 
mate the necessity of snatching them as they pass 
with promptness and decision ;—of ‘‘ taking ad- 
vantage of the chance,” as they say, knowing well 
that if that moment is allowed to pass, ‘the 
chance” it brings is gone for ever; that whatever 
their hand ‘finds to do” must be dime then or 
The results to them of what they decide 
at that moment may be incalculable. What is 
then done may never be undone; yet not another 
second is added to the time given them for action. 
Within the germ of that brief moment of life is 
contained the future tree of many branches and 
of much fruit. 

What a brief moment in our endless life is the 
whole period even of the longest life on earth! 
It is compared to a vapour, which appeareth for a 
short time, and then vanisheth away; to ‘a 
watch in the night,”—“‘ a tale that is told.” And 
if we but consider how nearly a third portion of 
our threescore years and ten is necessarily spent 
in sleep; and add to this the years spent dur- 
ing infancy while preparing for labour ; during 
old age, when our labours are well-nigh past ; 


never. 


and many more consumed in adorning and sup- 
porting the body, or giving ease to body and 
mind in the midst of work; and then if, after 
making those deductions, we sum up what remains 
of time at the disposal of the oldest man for the 
formation of that character which will fix his 
eternal condition, oh! how brief is the whole 
period of owr mortal life, when longest, though 


awful consequences ! 


| science, is of infinite importance to us. 





EDITOR. 

is the silence with which they may come and pass 
away. No “sign” may be given to indicate their 
importance to us. They do not announce their 
approach with the sound of a trumpet, nor de- 
mand with a voice of thunder our immediate and 
solemn attention to their interests ; but stealthily, 
quietly, with noiseless tread like spirits from an- 
other world, they come to us, put their question, 
speak the word, and vanish to heaven with our 
reply. In after years, possibly, with “the long 
results of time” to guide us upward as by a stream 
to the tiny threads of this fountain of life and 
action, we may be able in a greater degree to realize 
of what tremendous importance they were to us. 
‘*Had we only known this at the time!” we ex- 
claim, as we revolve those memories, and think of 
all we would have said or done ;—‘“‘ had we only 
known!” But it is not God’s will that we should 
know how much of the future is involved in the 
present, or how all we shall be is determined by 
what we may resolve to be or do at any particular 
moment. Such a revelation would paralyse all 
effort, and destroy the main-spring of all right 
action. Sight would thus be substituted for faith ; 
the fear of consequences for the fear of evil; and 
the love of future benefits for the love of present 
duty. God will have us rather cultivate habitually 
a right spirit at each moment, so as to be able to 
act rightly when the all-important moment comes, 
whether we then discover its importance or not. 
Let us not be surprised, then, if God, when he 
thus comes to us, should not come in the strong 
wind, in the earthquake, or the fire, but only in 
the still small voice which speaks to the heart or 
to the conscience, demanding the conduct which 
becomes us as responsible beings, and as obedient 
children. 

But let me illustrate these remarks by a few 
examples of ‘* moments in life,” 
come to us all. 

It is a solemn ‘‘ moment in life” when the glad 
tidings of the love of God in Christ Jesus are heard 
and understood. Remember that we are saved by 
“the truth,” born again ‘of the Word,” sancti- 
fied ‘* by the truth.” To receive the truth of God, 
then, as a living power into the mind and con- 
Now, while 
God’s truth comes to us “ at various times and in 
diverse manners,” there are moments in life when 
we cannot choose but feel as if it was addressing 


and such as must 


| our inner spirit, as it never did before, and ear- 
its transactions ere to us fraught with endless and | 


nestly knocking for admission. The circumstances 


|in which this appeal is made may be what are 
Another characteristic of those moments in life 


niI-s 


called commonplace ; such as when hearing 
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sermon preached from the pulpit; when reading a 
book by the fire-side; or when conversing for a 
few minutes with an acquaintance,—yet at such 
times truth expressed in a single sentence, or 
in a few words, may search our spirits, and 
gave on us with a solemn look, saying, ‘‘ Thou 
art the man I am in search of!” Yet, as it some- 
times happens, the circumstances in which we are 
arrested by the truth, and are compelled to listen 
to it for weal or woe, may be peculiarly impressive ; 
as when we are ourselves in sickness or danger, 
or when addressed by a parent or dear friend on 
their dying bed, or when in deep family distress, 
or when standing beside the grave that conceals 
our best earthly treasure from our sight. At such 
moments the voice of God’s Spirit is awfully 
solemn as he cries, ‘‘ Now is the day of salvation ;” 
“To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts ;” ‘‘ Believe and live.” 

These moments may be very brief. The crisis 
of the battle between God and self, right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, may be concentrated 
into afew minutes. But time sufficient is, never- 
theless, given wherein to test our truthfulness, the 
soil in which truth grows, the mirror that reflects 
its eams—time sufficient is given to say Yes or 
No to that God who claims our faith and love. 
Truth comes with authority and majesty as an 
ambassador from the living God, and with clear 
voice, pure eye, and an arm omnipotent to 
save, offers to give light, life, and liberty to 
the captive spirit. But we may evade his bright 
glance, and close our ears to his voice, and refuse 
to consider his claims, and deal falsely with his 
arguments ; we may reject his offers, and, shrink- 
ing back from his touch and his helping hand, 
retire into the gloom of self-satisfied pride, pre- 
ferring the darkness to the light; or we may 
make merry with Heaven’s ambassador, and mock 
him as they did the prophet of old; or cry out, 
“ Away with him!” as the world cried to the 
Lord of light and life. And what if Truth 
never comes again with such pressing earnestness, 
but passes by the door once so rudely closed 
against him, and will knock nomore? Or, though 
he may in mercy return again and again, what 
if the eye gets blinded by the very light which 
it rejects? and the ear becomes so familiar with 
the voice, that it attracts attention no more 
than the winds that beat upon the wall? and the 
heart becomes so hardened as to be unimpressible, 
until the dread sentence is at last passed,—‘‘ Be- 
cause I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your 
calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 





destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress 
Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall 
seek me early, but they shall not find me: for 
that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord: they would none of my counsel; 
they despised all my reproof : therefore shall they 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and be filled 
with their own devices.” 

A young man came to Jesus seeking eternal life. 
* Jesus, looking on him, loved him,” and answered 
his prayers by teaching him how eternal life could 
alone be attained. But the young man went away 
sorrowful, because he had much riches. What a his- 
tory was contained in that brief moment of his life ! 

Again, young King Agrippa, when only about 
seventeen years of age, along with the young 
Bernice, hear a sermon from Paul the prisoner. 
The outward picture presented to the eye on that 
day, had nothing more remarkable or peculiar 
about it than has been witnessed a thousand times 
before and since. 


and anguish cometh upon you. 


Those royal personages entered 
‘* the place of hearing” with ‘‘ great pomp,” accom- 
panied by “ the chief captains and principal men 
of the city.” And before them appeared an 
almost unknown prisoner upon whom his own 
nation, including “the chief priests and elders 
from Jerusalem,” demanded the judgment of death 
to be passed. That prisoner, “in bodily presence 
weak and contemptible,” was however ‘‘ permitted 
to speak for himself ;” and verily he did speak ! 
He spoke of God and Christ ; of repentance and 
the new life, and of his own glorious commission 
to ‘‘open the eyes” of men; ‘‘ to turn them from 
darkness to light, from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they might receive the forgiveness of 
sins, and inheritance among them that are sancti- 
fied through faith in Jesus.” What a revelation 
was this from God to man! The voice which 
spoke from Sinai and through the prophets, the 
voice of Him who is truth and love, spoke at 
that moment of life through Paul to those royal 
hearers, and to the captains and principal men. But 
Agrippa, with a sneer or with some conviction of the 
truth, replied, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian.” Unlike Paul himself, when the Lord 
spoke to him on his way to Damascus, Agrippa 
was disobedient to the heavenly vision. And so the 
sermon ended; the gay multitude dispersed ; the 
place of hearing was left in silence, and echoed 
only the midnight winds or the beat of the sea- 
wave on the neighbouring shore. Paul retired to 
his cell; Agrippa, Festus, and Bernice to their 
chambers of rest, to sleep and dream by night, 
as they slept and dreamt by day. But they 
never heard Paul preach again! It was their first 
and last sermon; that moment in their life came 
and passed, but never returned. Like two ships 
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: which meet at midnight on a moonlit sea, those especially, would but believe in the possibility 
two persons spoke, then each passed into the dark- | even of the choice they make at such a time 
ness, and onward on their voyage to their several | determining their future destiny! The thought of 
ports, but never met again! Oh! how awful are | this might at least make them pause and consider. 
such moments when truth reveals herself to the | There is no exaggeration in this language. To 
responsible spirit of man ! And so, my reader, does | realize the danger, all we need assume is the law 
: it ofttimes happen between thee and God’s Spirit. | of habit; for, according to that law, we know 
l Let me beseech of thee to “redeem the time,” to that any act of the will, good or bad, has a tend- | 
know this ‘‘ the day of thy visitation,” and to hear | ency to repeat itself with increasing ease and de- 
and believe ‘*‘ the word of the Lord,” creasing consciousness, until it becomes ‘‘ a second 
L Another “ moment in life” whichmay bespecially | nature.” Hence the first resistance of evil is 
L noticed, is that in which we are tempted to evil. | much less difficult than any subsequent attempt; || 
y Temptations are no doubt ‘‘commonto man.” Our j and he who in one moment of life could by a || 
4 || whole life in a sense is a temptation, for whatever | manly effort become a conqueror, and enter on 
: || makes a demand upon our choice as moral beings, a life of principle and peace, may, by yielding, 
t involves a trial of character, and tests the ‘‘spirit | very soon sink down into a degraded slave, who 
5 we are of.” But nevertheless there do occur periods | is held fast by the iron chain of habit, each link of 
. in our lives when such trials are peculiarly testing ; | which he has himself forged by his own self-will. 
t when large bribes are offered to the sin that doth | What a moment was that in the life of Herod, |! 
r so easily beset us, tempting us to betray conscience, | when he permitted evil desire for Herodias to 
S give up principle, lose faith in the right and in God, | enter his soul! That desire conceived sin, and 
d and to serve the devil, the world, or the flesh. | sin when finished brought forth death. Acts 
L- Such moments may be very brief, yet decisive of | passed into habits, and habits into a life of 
n our future life. They may come suddenly upon | abandoned passion. Then came the festive birth- 
n us, though possibly many notes of warning have day, and the dancing before him of the daughter | 
n announced their approach. For they are often but | of his paramour ; and then the foul murder, with | 
‘s the apex of the pyramid to which many previous | the spectacle of the bloody head, closed eyes, and 
h steps have gradually and almost imperceptibly led ; | sealed lips of the greatest and noblest man of his 
e the beginning of a battle, which must at last be | time ; and then followed the hour when Jesus 
d fought, and very shortly decided, but yet the | himself was brought before the murderer, when 
- ending of many previous skirmishings. Be this as | the Lord spoke not one word of warning, rebuke, | 
id it may, that moment of life does come to us all, | or mercy to him, but smote the wretch with the 
on when evil like the enemy appears to concentrate | terrible wrath and righteous judgment of silence ! 
1 against us its whole force, and when we must fight, What a moment in life was that, too, when 
bo conquer, or die; when like a thief it resolves to | Judas welcomed covetousness into his heart as a 
of break into our home and take possession ; when as | most profitable guest! Then one day Covetous- 
i a deceiver it promises happiness, and demands im- | ness offered him thirty pieces of silver if he would 
on mediate acceptance or rejection of the splendid | betray his Lord; and Judas agreed to the pro- 
ch offer,—‘‘ All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall | posal. A whole eternity of misery was involved 
he down and worship me !” in that moment of his life! For the night soon 
at What a moment is this in the life of many a | arrived when the bargain was to be kept. A few 
al young person! How unutterably solemn is the | moments more, and the history will end here to 
ut first deliberate act which opposes conscience, re- | begin elsewhere. Yet there is not a sign on earth 
he bels against the authority of God and of his law, | or heaven to indicate the importance of that brief 
be shuts out the‘light, and prefers darkness! Future | hour to Judas! He forms one among the most 
rd character, and the life and happiness of years, may | distinguished company that ever sat at the same 
pa be determined by it. The step taken in that | table since the earth began ; and never did mortal 
he brief moment, the lie uttered, the dishonesty per- | ears listen to such words uttered by human lips, 
he petrated, the drunkenness or debauchery indulged | nor did mortal eyes ever contemplate such a 
ed in, the prayers for the first time given up, and the | scene of peace and love as was witnessed in that 
- father’s home left for the far country,—who can | upper room in Jerusalem! But the hour has 
to realize the consequences of those first acts! Who | struck, and Judas rises to depart. The deed of 
og can estimate the many links of evil, and the end- | darkness must now be done. It is late, and he 
ht, less chain itself, that may spring out of the one | has made a most important appointment ; unless 
ey link of sin fashioned in that moment of life! Who | he keeps it, he may lose his money,—and what a 
rst can foresee the streams ever increasing in breadth | loss to the poor follower of a man who had no- 
on and depth which may flow from this letting in of | where to lay his head! Judas leaves that com- 
- | water! Would God that. my readers, young men | pany,—and what was there in things visible to 
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make him suspect even that an awful moment of 
life—his last—had come! All was calm within 
that upper room. All was peace in the world 
without. The naked heavens shone in the calm 
brilliancy of an eastern night. The streets of 
Jerusalem, along which the traitor passed on his 
dreadful errand, echoed his footsteps in their silence. 
Yet Judas, “the son of perdition,” was at that 
moment on his way “ to his own place !” 

And thus it is with many a man in the hour 
of temptation. The voice of sin speaks not loudly, 
but whispers to his inner spirit. He pursues his 
path of evil without alarm being given by sight or 
sound from heaven or earth. There is nothing in 
the world without to disturb the thoughts and pur- 
poses of the world within his false and unprincipled 
soul. The moment of his life comes with the 
temptation, and he yields his soul to its power, 
and the moment passes with as noiseless a step ; 
and soon the last moment comes and passes away— 
but he too has noiselessly passed away with it 
* to his own place !” 

The ‘‘ moment in life” when we are called upon 
to perform some positive duty, is one which is often 
very critical and full of solemn consequences to 
us. The duty may appear to be a very trifling 
one; such as writing a letter, visiting a friend, 
warning some brother against evil, aiding another, 
or sympathizing with a sufferer in his sorrow. 
But whatever the work may be, and in whatever 
way it is to be performed, whether by word or 
deed, by silence or by speech, yet there is a time 
given us for doing it, very brief perhaps, and un- 
accompanied by any sign to mark its significance ; 
a time, nevertheless, when whatever has to be 
done must be done quickly, ‘* now or never.” 

What a moment in life, for example, was that in 
the history of the three apostles who accompanied 
our Lord at his own request, in order to watch 
with him in his last agony! As a man he de- 
served their thoughtful presence, their watchful 
sympathy, when enduring the dread sorrow which 
filled his cup, from realizing by anticipation all 
that was before him. Thrice he came to them 
from the spot, not far off, where he wrestled in 
prayer with his terrible agony. Thrice he found 
them asleep. ‘* What!” he asked, “could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” Ah! they knew not 
what an hour that was !—what it was to him— 
what it was and might have been to them! They 
might have had the joy, the exalted privilege, 
which for ever would have been as a very heaven 
of glory in their memory, of helping, through 
the power of sympathizing love, to share the 
burden of their Lord’s anguish. But they yielded 
to the flesh, and permitted that moment of time 
to pass ; and when they at last roused themselves 
from their slumber, it was too late! That moment 
in life had come and gone, and could return no 
more! ‘Sleep on, and take your rest; behold, 
he who betrayeth me is at hand !” 

And thus does it often happen in the life of us 
all. An hour is given us when something may be 
done for our Lord, which cannot possibly be done 
if that hour is permitted to pass away unim- 
proved. Then we may teach an ignorant soul, or 
rouse a slothful one to action ; we may alarm one 
who is lethargic, worldly, sensual, ‘‘ without God 








| in the time given us. 





or Christ in the world,” so as to win him to both! 
or we may comfort the feeble-minded, and support 
the weak. Circumstances may give us the oppor- 
tunity, the ‘‘moment in life,’ when such works 
may be done. The persons to be helped are per- 
haps inmates of our dwelling; they are our rela- 
tions : they are sick or dying; or they have cast 
themselves upon our aid. But we let the moment 
pass. The work given us is not done. We have 
neglected it from sloth, procrastination, thought- 
lessness, or selfishness. And we may become 
awake to our culpable negligence, and rouse our- 
selves to duty. But alas! those whom we could 
have aided are past help. They are dead; or are 
removed from our influence, or in some way ‘ past 
remedy.” And so the moment in life given us is 
gone, and gone for ever, except to meet us and to 
accuse us before the bar of God. And sois it with 
duty in countless forms. What our hands find 
to do must be done quickly, if done at all, and 
If not, a night comes, and 
may come soon and come suddenly, in which either 
we ourselves cannot work, or in which, though at 


| last willing to do it, it is no longer given us to do. 


But there is one moment in life—and I conclude 
by suggesting it to your thoughts—which must 


| come to every man, and which generally comes 


with signs sufficiently significant of its importance, 
—I mean the last moment which closes our life 
on earth. Come it must. And, as an old writer 
remarks, ‘‘ the day we die, though of no import- 
ance to the world, is to ourselves of more import- 
ance than is al] the world.” That moment in life 


| ends time to uy and begins eternity ; it ends our 


day of grace and begins the day of judgment ; it 
separates us from the world in which we have 
lived since we were born, and introduces us to the 
unseen, unknown world of things and persons in 
which we must live for ever during the life of God. 
What a moment is this! It may come in the quiet 
of our own chamber, or amidst the confusion and 
excitement of some dread accident by land or sea ; 
it may be heralded by long sickness or old age, 
and accompanied by much weakness and bodily 
suffering. But if that moment, when it comes, 
is to bring us peace, let our present moments, 
as they come, find us watchful, conscientious, 
believing, and prayerful. And should these words 
of mine be read by chance by one who has begun 
his last moment without having begun the work 
for which he was created, preserved, and redeemed, 
let me beseech of him to improve it by repentance 
towards God and faith in Jesus Christ, who will 
pardon his sins, give him a new heart, and save him 
as he did the thief on the cross. If every hour 
of his day of grace has been misimproved, let 
not this last be added to the number. If he has 
stood all the day idle, let him in the eleventh hour 
accept his Master’s work of faith alone in his own 
soul, and do what he can for the good of others. 
But let this moment in life pass, then shall the 
next moment after death bring only fear and 
anguish ; for, be warned and also encouraged by 
the words of the truthful and loving Jesus, uttered 
with many tears over lost souls,—‘ If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things that belong unto thy peace; but now they 
are for ever hid from thine eyes!” 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS IN GREENLAND. 


BY DAVID WALKER, 


ALTHOUGH no missionary hymn is better known 
or more frequently sung than Bishop Hebei’s, 
although nearly every child knows something of 
‘* India’s coral strand,” of the history of its people 
and its present condition, how few have any ac- 
quaintance with ‘‘ Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
with its scattered population, or its geographical or 
zoological peculiarities. My aim in writing this 
paper is to contribute information obtained in 
rather a desultory manner, during various visits to 
the western coast of Greenland, and to give sketches 
of the habits and social condition of the Eskimo 
people, from intercourse with them during those 
visits. 

The coast of Greenland is visited by the whaling 
ships which annually make their voyages to the icy 
seas of Davis’ Strait and Baffin’s Bay ; lately by the 
different exploring vessels sent by the English and 
American governments tosearch for Sir John Frank- 
lin and his missing companions ; and by the Dan- 
ish ships which, during the navigable season, are 
despatched to supply the settlements scattered along 
the coast with a renewed stock of provisions, and 
to carry back to Denmark the products of Eskimo 
hunting and fishing. Greenland belongs to Den- 
mark, and its trade is monopolized by the govern- 
ment, the Royal Danish Company yearly sending 
out ships freighted with European goods and pro- 
visions, and bringing back skins of the reindeer, 
seal, walrus, bear, etc., vast quantities of codfish, 
and occasionally dried salmon. 

The Danish settlements and habitations of the 
Eskimo are situated along the coast from Cape Fare- 
well, the most southern point of Greenland to lat. 
73° N., and at each settlement a governor or chief 
factor resides with his small staff of Danish offi- 
cials and workmen. Round them gather a mixed 
Eskimo population, subsisting by the chase, the 
results of which they bring to the Danish store- 
house, and barter for goods and provisions. 

It was in the middle of July that I first saw the 
coast of Greenland. The mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Farewell looked in the distancelike 
the teeth of a jagged saw, peak after peak looming 
out’.of the mist, and showing their uneven tops 
covered with snow, which clothed their slopes down 
to the sea, or inland to the valleys lying between 
them and the mountains of theinterior. No name 
seemed to be more inappropriate than Greenland ; 
nothing appeared but dark rock and unsullied snow. 
On landing, however, I found some little vegetation ; 
greener than other Arctic lands it may be, and is, 
but to one whose recollections were fresh of the 
pleasant grassy fields of our own country, the name 
seemed a mockery. 

On a nearer approach to the coast, the low land 
appears stretching out as islands with interlying 





passages and sounds, barren and bare enough in 
appearance, but free from snow during the summer. | 
Nearer still, at the distance of a mile or so, there | 
appears a considerable quantity of verdure among | 


| 
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covers them is of a brownish colour. Following the 
windings which are visible between the islands, we 
pass up the deeper fjords, where is the greatest quan- 
tity of vegetation to be seen in all Greenland: some 
six or eight miles up the fjords the land is even 
covered with stunted willow and birch bushes ; 
these are the only representatives of ‘‘ forests” in 
this barren land, and never attain a greater height 
than four feet. The hollows and slopes of the moun- 
tains are covered with loose stones of considerable 
size, barely hidden by these bushes. At the ex- 
tremities of the fjords the mainland should appear ; 
that lying outside is more or less surrounded by the 
sea, formed into peninsulas and islands, and bear- 
ing a resemblance to the deeply-indented Norwegian 
coast. Access is obtained from one fjord to the 
other by crossing the flat valleys which intervene, 
which are pleasanter and richer in vegetation than 
the others; but beyond them it ‘is impossible to 
pass, on account of the ice-mass covering the 
interior. 

The vast icebergs which thickly strew these seas 
have their origin from the ice-fjords and the coast 
glaciers, thus: this frozen mass being constantly 
pushed forward, a sort of outward draught takes 
place, its surface becomes crevassed and fissured by 
passing over uneven ground, and the exposed face 
of the glacier being eaten away by the warm 
water at its base, becomes top-heavy, breaks away 
from the mass, and a new child of the Arctic is 
launched into the world. The icebergs vary in 
size according to the glaciers from which they have 
been formed, and the conditions under which they 
have been separated. Imagine St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, St. George’s Hall, or Holyrood Palace floating 
upon the surface of the water, having five or six 
times its own size underneath: picture it made of 
the purest white marble, carved into innumerable 
domes, turrets, and spires. Again, imagine some 
vast island undulated, caverned, and massive, or 
some immense but mastless Great Eastern—glisten- 
ing in the sun, reflecting hues of the emerald, 
beryl, and turquoise ; here you may see one tower- 
ing heavenward, 


“ As a stately Attic temple 
Rears its white shafts on high ;” 


then another without a single elevation, presenting 
to the eye nothing but an irregular crevassed sur- 
face. The former are not more beautiful than 
dangerous; the ice navigator knows that they 
may turn over at any moment, the water in which 
they float gradually melting that portion which is 
submerged, the centre of gravity slowly moves up 
toward the water-line, and the slightest shock is 
sufficient to upset the whole mass. The solid, 
squarish bergs are those used by the shipmasters as 
temporary moorings. Drawing perhaps some 300 
to 1000 feet, they ground and act as anchors to 
the ships. On these bergs are usually found small 
lakes of fresh water, the ice being of land origin. 
The constant action of the powerful Arctic sun 
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thawing the surfa water either collects 
ols or miniature lakes, or trickles down the side. 
It is almost impossible for those who have not 
seen them to it ine > the su blimi ty and grandeur 
a belt of Yo se ice-islands. Their fantastic s shapes 
-aced out in pure glist ning white against a pale 
lue sky, Ps ‘fewer of a still de eper hue, 
a picture which but few ar auld paint. 
They strew the Arctic seas in thousands, and float 
south to be dissolved in the warm waters of the 
tlantic, becoming the dread of the navigator of the 
Newfoundland banks. The reader my try to con- | 
ceive the difficulties and dangers which beset vessels 
navigating the northern seas, and picture the im- 
minence of the peril should they encounter a heavy 
gale. The air thick with fog and snow-flakes, the 
ropes stiff with frozen spray, the bitter tempera- 
ture benumbing the hands and feet, the ship sur- 
rounded by huge mountains of ice, roaring and 
crashing, heaving and rearing, one against. the 
other, and against the poor ship—now she is 
tossed against the ice,—now the ice-blocks beat and 
bump against her side,—masts and yards crack,— 
bells ring,—men shout,—the storm howls,—every 
minute seems to be the last, 


** And the boldest 


As we approached the Spitzbergen ice-stream, 
we found the sea strewed with detached pieces of 
ice, with occasional small packs some four or five 
miles in extent, their colour varying from the 
purest white to a deep blue, according to the shape 
and the reflected light. The waves surging against 


1Sts 


hold their breath for a time.” 


the masses sounded like the dashing of the sea 


against arocky coast. The wind falling calm, we 
were enveloped in fog, and had to get up steam to 
urge our way through this frozen barrier, which 
often fouled the ship, and caused her to shake 
from stem to stern, and at times altogether ar- 
rested her progress. The most fantastic shapes 
were at times assumed by the ice. I remember 
one group in particular, the grotesqueness of which 
was remarkable. It consisted of a gracefully- 
formed pelican of ice, escorted by a huge water- 
jug, and both apparently surrounded by barn-door 
fowls. All round these were multitudes of the 
most queerly-shaped monsters: you can hardly 
mention one family of animals which did not seem 
to have its icy representative, the oddity of their 
forms causing as much amusement as the beauty 
of their tints occasioned admiration. 

Having passed through this ice-stream, we still 
continued our landward course. Finding, 
ever, by the afternoon of the 18th July, that we 
could not get sight of the shore, we shortened sail, 
let down steam, | and lay-to till the fog should clear 
off and show us our position. This it did at six 
P.M., revealing a beautiful coast-line as it lifted off 
the land, the landscape bounded by the far inland 
white mountain-tops, clear cut against the deep 
blue sky ‘arther north, along the coast, we saw 
the “blink ” of the glacier, which there stretches 
along, or rather forms the coast- line, for eight or 
ten miles, relieving, with its peoming whiteness, 
the sombre aspect of the black and barr 
of primary rock on either side. 

And now we saw a couple of kajaks 


how- 


on peaks 


coming off 


| 9) fo 


| & weaver’s ‘shutt le, some 





towards the ship. These kajaks are from 18 to | 


vt long or, tapering to a point at both ends, like 
15 inches wide, and eight 
or nine deep, flattish above and convex below. The 
fvame is made of laths of wood, and covered over 
with sealskin prepared by the Eskimo, and sewed 
on whilst wet. A small hole is left in the middle, 
surrounded by a ledge: into this the native 
‘ wriggles,” sitting w ith his beay at right angles 
to his legs ; then “fastening his sealskin shirt, or 

jumpe r,” he forms a cor tinuous water- tight sur- 
an up to his throat. Seated thus, with his 
‘‘payortit,” or paddle, held by the middle in his 
hands, by alternate strokes with its right and left 
blades he propels the canoe at the rate of six to 
eight miles per hour, passing through waves and 
encountering seas which, in an ordinary boat, 
would be neither safe nor pleasant. These natives 
brought us some eider-duck eggs, and received 
biscuit in exchange. We then stood in toward 
Frederikshaab, eight or nine bergs appearing in 
sight, but none very close to us. 

The evening was beautiful, and seemed warm 
and agreeable compared with the previous one. 
Cautiously sailing between the islands, guided by 
an Eskimo pilot, we reached our destination in the 
morning, and moored near the Danish brig which 
had arrived with provisions, etc., for the use of 
the settlement. We were at anchor in a small 
cove, flanked on either side by hills 600 or 800 
feet high. The end of the bay opened to the in- 
terior, which, some two or three miles off, was 
shut in by mountains. Scarcely was our anchor 
down before the ship was surrounded by kajaks. 
Soon numbers of women, girls, and children 
trooped along the rocks abreast of the ship to the 
nearest point, where they sat laughing and jabber- 
ing to their hearts’ content. On the ladies of the 
community being pointed out to me, I was rather 
incredulous :- a glance at the portraits will show 
the reason. The only mark which distinguishes 
their dress from that of their lords is the pre- 
sence of a “‘top-knot.” Their hair, instead of 
being dressed in the ordinary way, is. drawn 
upwards to the crown of the head, and then tied 
in a knot; this is surrounded by a ribbon, the 
colour of which varies with the social position of 
the wearer. Some of them displayed consider- 
able taste in the selection of the pattern of the 
ribbons, which are, of course, imported from Den- 
mark, and are very probably of English manufac- 
ture. 

We were speedily visited by the Danish officials, 
namely, the chief factor, his assistant, and the 
priest. Dr. Rink, the Royal Inspector of South 
Greenland, who happened to be at the settlement 
at the time, also came on board. We found these 
gentlemen very agreeable and intelligent. The 
inspector, a man of high scientific acquirements, 
was promoted to his present position after having 
been for many years engaged in a mineralogical 
survey of Greenland. Pastor Barnsfeldt, who, 
with his wife, had been for some time resident in 
the country, gave us some interesting statistics, 
illustrating the social condition of the Eskimos. 
The assistant-factor had only been two or three 
years in Greenland. He had formed one of the 
noble band of volunteers engaged in the war with 
Sleswig and Holstein; he was a knight of the 
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order of Dannebrog, and wore his decoration. 
Chief-trader Miller, father-in-law to the inspector, 
for many years resident in the country, was be- 
coming tired of its monotony, and anxious to re- 
turn to Copenhagen. Accompanied by these 
gentlemen, we went on shore, and partook of their 
hospitality. The houses of the officials are all 
built of wood, thickly coated on the outside with 
black tar, the windows and doors being double, 
and painted white. They are kept spotlessly 
clean, according to the custom of the Scandinavian 
peoples. The beams supporting. the ceiling are 
plainly seen, giving to the room an aspect not un- 
like the ward-room of a man-of-war. The side- 
panels are painted blue or green, the rest of the 
walls being white; the stove in the corner is 
brightly polished; the floor without carpet, and 
beautifully clean; the windows: adorned «with a 
few European garden flowers, which bloom-with 
difficulty in this inhospitable region. 

After luncheon, we walked some way into the 
interior, passing the neat little wooden church in 
which the natives have a Lutheran sermon every 
Sunday or holiday, and visiting, on our way, some 
of the huts. These are essentially dirty and dis- 
agreeable, to one unused to their ways. The bet- 
ter class have a wooden frame and a window ; but 
the greater part have only a shell made of sods 
and earth, with a few props of wood or bones of 
the whale in the inside. The approach to the in- 
terior is through a narrow passage some 34 feet 
high, opening into the hut, which rises to an 
elevation of five feet or so. A raised dais serves 


the purpose of a seat by day and a bedstead by 


night. On this dais the ladies sit, tailor-fashion, 
and occupy themselves in domestic work. Cooking 
is performed by means of a stone lamp hanging at 
one extremity of the platform, and supplied with 
blubber and moss. In a small hut of about six 
feet square, seven, eight, or even a larger number 
of persons will contrive to exist; and as personal 
cleanliness is not a virtue practised by the Eskimos, 
the heat and the offensive smell may more easily 
be imagined than described. The ablutions of the 
men generally consist in moistening their fingers 
with saliva, and rubbing the salt spray from their 
faces ; the mothers use their tongues, like cats, to 
clean and polish their children. The men do not 
dress their hair in any particular fashion, merely 
shortening it over the forehead, and allowing it to 
hang down on the cheeks andneck ; the women often 
wrapa handkerchief round their heads, to keep them 
warm, as the drawing up of the hair to the crown 
leaves the greater part of the head uncovered. The 
shape of the Eskimo face is somewhat oval, the great- 
est breadth being below the eye, at the cheek bones ; 
the forehead arches upward, ending narrowly ; the 
chin is a blunt cone; the nose is more or less de- 
pressed, broad at the base, with somewhat thick- 
ened nostrils; the lips thickish, but the teeth 
generally very white and regular. Occasionally, 
among the young women, we saw a good-natured, 
pretty face; but the old women are frightfully 
ugly. Their teeth drop ou’ ; they discontinue the 
use of the head-band, shov ng a bald place where 
the hair has fallen out by b ing pulled against the 
grain ; the face, deeply furrowed, assumes a very 
harsh expression ; and the legs are bowed by the 





constant use of the “tailor posture” while sitting. 
The resemblance between the sexes is further in- 
creased by the absence of beard and moustache 
among the men, any stray evidence of either 
being ruthlessly pulled out by means of a couple 
of shells. 

We were not sorry to escape from the stifling 
atmosphere of the huts, and presently leaving the 
settlement behind us; and crossing a swampy val- 
ley traversed by numerous streams, we proceeded 
up the mountains, over some ridges of yet undis- 
solved snow. I was fortunate in my companion. 
Dr. Rink never seemed at a loss, he had a ready 
and instructive answer to all my questions, whe- 
ther they related to flowers, minerals, or the phy- 
sical condition of the country. Climbing to the 
top of the first hill, we took a survey of the dis- 
trict ; wild and rugged in the extreme, the whole 
interior: visible from the point where we stood 
appeared to consist of mountains with intervening 
winding passages, I cannot call them valleys, for 
our idea of a valley is connected with verdure and 
softened beauty, while these passes are covered 
with blocks of stone and boulders, very few flowers 
interspersed among them, and those apparently 
pleading for life. We were happy enough to ob- 
tain a few minerals, some specimens of rough gar- 
nets, allanite, tantalite, molybdenite, etc., with 
copper, tin, and iron ores in small quantities. 

Passing round the corner of one of the huge 
blocks which bestrewed our way, we startled a 
couple of hares quietly feeding at its base; they 
scampered off some distance before one of them 
fell at the discharge of my gun. At thatseason it 
did not differ in appearance and colour from the 
hares of this country, but its coat becomes com- 
pletely white in the winter time, giving it a 
greater chance of escape from its enemies ; it is 
then generally traced by its footprints, an Eskimo 
being able to distinguish by the shape and feeling 
of these whether the track has been made days, 
hours, or minutes before. As the spring advances 
after the long winter, they are often found sitting 
at the corner of a stone, intently gazing at the sun. 

We found a pretty good sprinkling of flowers 
during our ramble: a species of buttercup was oc- 
casionally seen in the marshy plain behind the set- 
tlemen‘; a variety of poppy, with its large yellow 
flower, looking like a sickly child with an over- 
grown head, peeped out from under the shelter of 
a piece of rock ; while the Alpine stitchwort occa- 
sionally showed itself, reminding me of the common 
flower in our own hedges. In some few favoured 
places the hill-sides would be covered with the 
purple saxifrage, while still more rarely specimens 
of other species of this Alpine genus of flowers were 
obtained. In one sequestered nook my eye was 
delighted with the sight of a violet and a campa- 
nula in cordial juxtaposition, and the presence of 
a dandelion and an alchemilla almost induced the 
idea that I was on a Scotch mountain, among civi- 
lized people, rather than among glaciers and 
Eskimos, The most ambitious growth here was 
that of beech and willow bushes, eighteen or 
twenty inches high, having stems about the thick- 
ness of a man’s thumb. These are gathered by 
the natives as firewood for the winter in the Danish 
houses. 
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In the Spitzbergen Ice-Stream, off Cape Farewei. 


As we continued our walk we came to the edge | 


of a small lake, on the far corner of which some 
ducks were quietly floating. By a series of man- 
ceuvres, the chief of which consisted in almost 
breaking one’s back by stooping, we crawled from 


getting within shot, when we obtained a couple of 
brace. On our way back to the ship a thick fog 
came on, rendering our clothes rather weighty ob- 
jects to carry when well saturated by it ; and had 
it not been that my companion was well acquainted 
with the country, we should have been at a loss 


to find our way, as scarcely a landmark was vis- 


ible. When we got on board and changed our 
clothes, we felt quite ready for our dinner, of 
which our four Danish guests partook with us. 


Our conversation was at first limited to an inter- 
change of looks and gestures, as only one of our 
party understood Danish thoroughly. Dr. Rink, 
however, speaking English fluently, by the addi- 


| tional aid of French and German, we contrived after 
behind one block to the next, and succeeded in } 


a time to be quite a voluble party. 1t was amusing 
to hear the disjointed sentences at one end of the 
table commenced in German and eked out with 
French at the other, the patois consisting of an al- 
ternation of English and Danish. 

After coffee we went on shore, where we found 
our men had preceded us, and were showing their 
gallantry to the Eskimo young ladies. The sound 
of the fiddle attracted us to a very small ball-room, 
twenty-tive feet square, where from sixty to eighty 
people had managed to crowd themselves, and 
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Danish Eskimo Settlement at Holsteinborg—from a Photograph by the Author. 


were dancing to their hearts’ content. The dra- 
pery of the ladies not requiring much extra space, 
it was marvellous to see the ease with which they 
glided in and out of this close-packed assemblage, 
always keeping time to the music, which consisted 
of two violins, a flute, and a tub-end covered over 
with seal-skin, serving as drum for the nonce. 
One of the sailors had elected himself master of 
the ceremonies, and, seated in the window, endea- 
voured to keep proper order, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the room, it must be admitted. This had 
evidently not’ been cleaned since the last stock of 
blubber-casks and seal-skins had left it, and filled 
with this crowd, of not very cleanly persons, going 
through the exciting exercise of a sailor’s reel or 
an Eskimo dance, with only the door and one 
window as ventilators, the effect may be imagined 
when the latter was obstructed by the major-domo. 
A glance in was quite sufficient for us, and we 


proceeded to have a look at the different ‘‘ build- | 


ings ” of which the settlement consists. The prin- 
cipal are the governor’s house and the neat wooden 
church already mentioned, which boasted its belfry 
and organ, and had seats for some 150 people. 
Close down to the water’s edge was the store- 
house, in which the fruits of the last winter’s 
hunt were deposited, consisting of |seal and rein- 
deer skins, blubber, etc., to the value of about 
15,000 dollars. Then there is the import store- 
house, where a miscellaneous assortment of articles, 
biscuit, blankets, and bullet-moulds ; stockings, 
shot, sugar, and stewpans; rice, rifles, and ropes, 
etc., were to be found in incongruous proximity. 
Currency consists of paper notes, printed in Copen- 
hagen, which become valuable on their arrival in 
Greenland, little silver money changing hands, 
| After seeing the different piles of goods stowed 
| away in these buildings, we turned our attention 
|.to the exterior of the dwellings of the Eskimo. 
Round one of them were grouped a number of 
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natives, talking in a slow, hesitating way; one of 


them seemed from hislooksto beratherirate, but the | 


easy manner in Which he allowed his words to gurgle 
out of his throat would not have led any one to 
suppose that he was otherwise than at peace with 
all mankind. The interesting operation of cutting 
up aseal which had just been brought in, was going 
on inside one of the huts; the dainty bits, such as 
the liver, etc., were taken possession of by the 
favoured ecnes of the household, to be cooked over 
the stone blubber-lamp. A couple of old dames 
were entertaining each other over a cup of coffee, 


which luxurious beverage was the first-fruits of the | 


seal-skin just deposited in the store. We next 
visited the minister’s quarters, where by Madame 
Barnsfeldt we were entertained at tea, which seemed 
all the more refreshing coming from the hands of 
the only European lady within many miles of us. 

On return to the ship at even that late hour, we 
found a number-of kajaks, the owners of which 
were bartering with the sailors newly-caught cod- 
fish for the morrow’s breakfast ; these fish are so 
abundant in the season, that thirty per hour is 
the usual catch. Heartily tired after my day’s 
ramble, I joyfully turned in for the night, which 
was gloomy and dark for this part of the world ; 
the ship and settlement being wrapt in a mantle of 
the wettest fog I ever remember to have seen. My 
face and hands were sore from the innumerable 
mosquito bites, those wretched insects making in- 
cessant onslaughts on me during the heat of the 
day ; an ungreased skin being evidently a novelty 
to them, they showed the appreciation of the de- 
licacy by their voracity. 


The next day was spent more particularly in 
ascertaining the botany and geology of the neigh- 





bourhood of Frederickshaab. There is only one pe- 
culiarity about the latter, which I need allude to 
here ; the presence of immense boulders in the val- 
leys and near the shore, at a considerable elevation 
above high-water mark, several of them weighed at 
least above twenty-five tons, and one at least was 
much larger. These must have been deposited 
either by icebergs or glaciers. Most likely at some 
previous period the valleys in which these boulders 
lay had been under water, and some icebergs strand- 
ing there had deposited them. Some authorities, 
however, suppose the valleys to have originally 
been the beds of rivers, and that these immense 





stones had been precipitated into the stream and | 


rounded in situ. The former is the more probable 


feet above high-water mark ; this had evidently been 
brought in from seaward by some floe-ice, as it was 
of quite a different lithological character from that 
on which it rested. Another peculiarity which I may 
mention en passant, is the presence of a number of 
dykes of trap which traversed the gneissic forma- 
tion of the hills, some of them being-several yards 
wide with altered gneiss on either side. 

On the 28thApril we made the land near Hol- 
steinborg ; not being aware of the exact position of 
the settlement, we kept along the coast to avoid 
the numerous shoals and sunken rocks. Being 
early in the season, the latter were topped by sea- 





ice of considerable thickness, which was somewhat | 


—— — - —————————————————— 


an aid to us in finding out their position, but being 
similar in appearance to small pieces of ordinary 
floating ice, they were often mistaken for it, to the 
great risk and danger of the ship, We passed 
many icebergs aground near the off-lying islands. 
The afternoon being thick and foggy, as it often 
is in ‘spring in Greenland, and a native who had 
been out seal-hunting in his kajak coming alongside, 
with the bight of a rope at either end of the kajak, 
he and it were brought on board. Being acquainted 


| with the coast-line even in a fog, he piloted the ship 


in and out of the island passages as easily as if she 
had been his own canoe. Presently the sun burst 


| through the clouds for a while, dissipating the mist, 


and affording us a peep of the coast along which 
we were creeping. Occasionally we passed the 


| mouth of one of these wondrous fjords, the sight 
| of which would alone repay a visit to the north ; 


its deep and placid waters winding inland amid 
every variety of scenery and colouring of which 
these grim Arctic regions are capable, or we coasted 
under cliffs some thousand feet high with their 
miniature glaciers between rocks of gneiss; the 
stillness of the uninhabited land, the smooth clear 
water, the ship stealing along with nothing to 
break the solemn silence, save the plunge of the 
seaman’s lead or the flap of some wild-fowl passing 
us, while the awe of our silence was intensified by 
the constant fear of being overwhelmed by a dé- 
bdcle or avalanche. Our pilot soon left us, as he 
had some distance to go before he reached his home. 
Scarcely were we left alone before it began to snow ; 
the fog came down again from off the land ; again 
we had to grope our way. Fortunately; however, 
other Eskimos had been out hunting ; two of whom 
came on board and piloted us between the islands 
to the sheltered bay, at the head of which the set- 
tlement stands, just outside which the assistant 
factor came alongside with a boat’s crew, the cox- 
swain taking the ship in to her berth, where we let 


| go in seventeen fathoms, mooring her to the rocks 


with bow and stern hawsers. 

The natives in their kajaks at once crowded 
round the ship; fastening their frail canoes to- 
gether with pieces of seal line, numbers of them 
came on board, and showed, by hauling on the 
hawsers, ropes, etc., that they would willingly do 
us a kindness. When the deck was cleared, and 
all the ropes coiled down, an immediate barter was 
set up between the sailors and the natives ; seal- 


| skin boots, trowsers, and jumpers soon changed 
theory. Near the entrance to the harbour I saw a | 
boulder some ten tons’ weight stranded about five | 


hands, and many an old jacket, etc., went on 
shore. The greatest demand among the young 
ladies was for silk handkerchiefs, which they used 
as head bandages, and their triumph was consider- 
able when one of them became the happy possessor 
of so rare and prized an article ; as there were but 
few on board available for barter, they were soon 
at a high premium. 

Being early in the season, there was some little 
night ; consequently the ship’s deck was deserted 
soon after ten o’clock by all except the quarter- 
master of the watch. The next morning was 
bright and lovely, with a pleasant breeze off the 
land ; the harbour in which we lay was well land- 
locked, so that we were secure from any of those 
williewaws so frequent in the fjords of this coast. 
Snow lay thickly over all the land, the summer 
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sun having only denuded the surface of a few 
rocks, the houses of the settlement having a coat- 
ing of black tar, had almost entirely thrown off 
their winter covering, and stood out well on the 
white background. The little chapel, with its 
heaven-pointing turret, was buried on all sides in 
snow, the windows and doors being the only spots 
free from it; a deep pathway, with a four-foot 
bank of snow on either side, formed the approach to 
this house of God. 

As the evening closed in, the sight of the setting 
sun was splendid. Close to us was the arm of a 
fjord, at the upper end of which, as if wedged in 
between the rocks, the sun was sinking. The few 
clouds immediately above were of a deep golden 
hue, in striking contrast with the dark purple of 
those some distance beyond; the rays reflected 
from white snow, dark rock, and blue water gave 
innumerable and gorgeous tints; the moon came 
peeping over an adjoining headland; the rocks 
were mirrored in the water, which seemed rising 
to kiss the golden sunbeams; our boat lay idly by 
the shore; and it was only when the low quack 
of a coming flock of ducks brought us back to 
material things that we were reminded that the 
game-bag was not yet full. 

The next day being Sunday, we had, as usual, 
divine service on the lower deck, after which I 
went on shore, as the sound of the bell told that 
the time for service approached. 


“ Tt was a little church, and plain, almost 
To ugliness, yet lacking not its charm.” 


Groups of Eskimo women and children were walk- 
ing quietly thither as I landed, and, when I reached 
it, it was almost full. Taking a seat close to the door, 
I felt a thrill of pleasure in worshipping God among 
these far-off children who also call Him Father. 
The minister, with his gown and frill, reminded 
me, by his dress and general appearance, of the 
pictures of Luther. As the organ began to sound, 
and the rich roll of the young voices swelled up to 
the rafters of the little sanctuary, a sympathetic 
chord was touched, and more than one English 
voice joined in the song of praise and thanksgiving. 
The pastor delivered a short address in Eskimo, and, 
after again joining in a psalm, the little congrega- 
tion dispersed. It did one good to hear the 
melody sung by the women and children, the 
men’s voices giving solidity to the tune with their 
lower octave notes ; of course, all sang in unison. 
I copy here a verse of one of their hymns :— 


** Gudimit pingormet silla tamenna 
Nagliunguarsusia tekkoa, 
Sajmaminiglo okarpok imerma ; 
Arnadlo ama sennaissauaka ! 
Saerbsarmeta tanko okauziagut 
Sorarpok innardlugalloarmerput.” 


The Danish Government deserves much commen- 
dation for the attention bestowed on the spiritual 
welfare of the Greenlanders; and the success 
which has hitherto attended the labours of the 
pastors who have undertaken the care of this 
people must, in some measure, compensate them 
for their banishment and its unusual privations. 
After dinner, taking a walk over the rocks, I 
had a fine view of the sea and its countless islands. 
It was indeed a lovely maritime landscape, out of 





the power of better pencils than mine to depict. 
Beneath me lay our own ship, snugly sheltered in 
the little cove ; outside, a heavy bank of vapour 
seemed rolling to the southward; in the north- 
west, low billowy clouds appeared, with their blue 
bases and white tops ; 


« And, in the west, dark masses, plashed with blue, 
With outline deep of misty steep and dell, 
Clomb o’er the island tops.” 


In the evening there was a halo round the sun,— 
that is, a circle of light forty-five degrees in diameter, 
with the sun for a centre, and the mock sun on either 
side, onaplane passing horizontally through it. This 
phenomenon is dependent on the reflection of the 
solar rays from small snow crystals, with which 
the air is often loaded in these northern climes. 
Returning from my walk late, I remained on shore, 
and supped with the governor. The priest, his 
wife, and the two assistants joined us. We par- 
took of an excellent repast, consisting of venison, 
dried salmon, ptarmigan, and other delicacies, 
which seemed strangely out of place in this 
secluded spot. As I proceeded to my boat, the 
Eskimo dogs which were there collected made the 
night hideous by baying the moon,—the coming 
gale seeming to have stirred all their innate powers 
of howling. Seaward all looked black, even our 
vessel, whose tall masts, pointing heavenwards, 
seemed to invite the storm. On Monday it blew 
half a gale all day, and snowed constantly. It 
was miserably cold, so that I did not leave the 
ship, except for a couple of hours, to sit with the 
governor. On Tuesday there was only a gentle 
breeze from the northward, and scarcely a cloud to 
be seen. 
*‘ Bine, sunny sky above ; below, 
A blue and sunny sea ; 
A world of blue, wherein did blow 
One soft wind steadily.” 

An iceberg, about 160 feet high, had come into 
the harbour during the night, and gleamed brightly 
against the dark rocks. I again ascended a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and, from an elevation of 1800 
to 2000 feet, had a good panoramic view. As the 
sun reached its highest, and seemed to rest before 
it declined, the sky formed a splendid picture. In 
the north nothing appeared but the deep azure of 
the sky; east and west the sun shone glaringly 
upon the solid masses of flocculent clouds which 
appeared above the horizon. Massively they 
seemed to roll, one upon the other, rivalling, in 
their whiteness, the few icebergs that lay along 
the coast, and shading ito deep neutral tints. 
Now they seemed to sprout out lines into the blue 
expanse, as though they wished to root themselves 
in the sky ; whilst to the south they rose higher 
and higher, losing their eaverned appearance, and 
looking like white-crested waves. The hues of 
silver frost, purple and neutral, would have en- 
chanted a painter, while the hopelessness of any 
attempt to catch them, and transfer their fleeting 
beauty to his canvas, would well-nigh have broken 
his heart. 

In the afternoon I took a photograph of the 
settlement, from which the accompanying en- 
graving is taken. In the evening I visited 
the carcases of three whales, which, having been 
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denuded of their blubber, lay stranded on the 


shore, and served as banqueting-rooms for the 
Eskimo dogs. These were so satiated with their 
repast, they could hardly screw up their tails upon 
their backs—their way of manifesting pleased re- 
cognition—but lay alongside the scene of their 
enjoyment, smiling benignly, and unable to 
move. Our approach frightened away some half- 
dozen ravens, which had been attracted by the 
carrion lying at our feet. These birds are found 
very far north; I remember seeing two in the 
middle of January, at a temperature of —50°, fly- 
ing as leisurely as if it had been the hottest day 
experienced by any of their species. These same 
birds built their nest and bred in lat. 72° n., 
showing an instance of a bird which breeds both 
in arctic and tropico-temperate climates. Those 
which we now disturbed from their feast flew 
lazily away, and settled on a rock a few yards 
from us, evidently looking upon us as intruders, 
and patiently waiting our departure. 

A few words about the Eskimo dog, which 
has been mentioned here for the first time. This 
animal, whose services are indispensable to the 
inhabitant of Northern Greenland, is not unlike 
our shepherds’ dog in its general aspect, but is 
more muscular, and has a broader chest, owing, 
in a great measure, to the hard work it is inured 
to. The ears are pointed, and, with its long 
muzzle, serve to increase the wolfishness of its 
appearance. An ordinary well-grown dog will be 
somewhat smaller than a Newfoundland dog, but 
broad, like a mastiff. The coat of this dog consists 
of long hair, and in the winter it is further pro- 
tected by a soft, downy under-covering, which 
does not appear during the warm weather. 

Their education begins at.a very early age. When 
about two months old, eight or ten puppies are har- 
nessed to a sledge with two experienced runners, and 
by means of frequent and cruel beatings, and angry 
repetitions of their names, they are taught their 
duty, but not without much hard labour on the 
driver’s part, and great patience. Personal expe- 
rience has taught me some of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of managing a puppy-dog team. Each dog 
is harnessed to a separate line; and these, being 
about eight abreast, fully endowed with all—and 
more than all—the playfulness of young animals in 
this country, the effect may be pictured when, all 
jumping on each other in most admired confusion, 
the lines become entangled, and are only set right 
after many efforts. This process has to be re- 
peated again and again, as the gambols or quarrels 
of the young dogs rendcr it necessary. The whip, 
too, would puzzle a London cabby, and is not easy 
for a novice to use,—a lash from 20 to 24 feet 
long, attached to a handle one foot long; it re- 
quires no small amount of dexterity to avoid 
wounding your own person in an attempt to make 
an example of one of your pupils. When trained, 
however, they are guided only by a touch of the 
whip to the near or off leader, and over smooth 
ice, with a light load, can be made to go seven or 
eight miles per hour. 

The voyage from Holsteinborg to Godhavn was 
rather tedious. Being prevented by fog and ice 
from at once reaching our destination, I was en- 
abled to dredge, and pr rocured a considerable v ariety 





of treasures,—star-fishes, holothurias, crustacea, 
annelids, and shells. On the evening of the 10th 
May, we had hoped to find ourselves in port, but 
our wishes were not realized, and we were in much 
danger. At one time we were startled by finding 
the end of one of the Kron Prins Islands right 
under our bow. We had not much time to make 
our escape, being hardly more than half the ship’s 
length off before perceiving our perilous position. 
At another time we found ourselves within 
forty yards of a formidable iceberg, which the fog 
had hindered our seeing. Had we struck it, our 
hopes of escape would have been truly small, as we 
were going six or eight knots an hour. 

On the 11th we made the Whalefish Islands, 
after beating about all day, and anchored in thir- 
teenfathoms. From the hills near us we could view 
the changes going on in the ice off the south end 
of Disco Island ; and a Danish official—the cooper 
—residing in a small settlement on one of the 
group, was able to give us further information on 
this, to us, momentous point. Two of us went 
ashore to shoot ducks, but were not very successful. 

Walking over Kron Prins Island, I found the 
tomb of a young English seaman, with its quaint, 
homely epitaph. It brought sad thoughts to my 
mind. Insensibly imagination carried me to the 
tombs of our countrymen who had perished in far 
distant lands, martyrs to‘ science, often to their 
unselfishness ; especially that of James, the navi- 
gator, who met his fate two hundred years ago, 
after a perilous voyage, in which he found himself 
caught in the ice in Hudson’s Bay. His puny craft 
shattered and wrecked, he and his crew wintered 
on an island which bears his name, and on it the 
graves of some of the brave fellows were discovered, 
with this epitaph above them, fastened to a rude 
cross :— 


“ Their lives they spent, to the last drop of blood, 
Seeking God’s ‘Slory and their oe s good. 


So have on aun Seeeten, wat an ns be, 
A famous mark of our discovery. 

We that survive perchance may end our days 

In some employment meriting no praise ; 

They have survived this fear, “and their brave ends 
Will ever be an honour to their friends.” 


Or it might be the graves of Sir John Franklin 
and brave Lieutenant Bellot, or less distinguished 
names, unknown to fame, but shining brightly, no 
doubt, in the unseen register on high. 

For six days we were detained at the Whalefish 
Islands; but on the 17th May we at last anchored 
close to the settlement of Godhavn, the seat of the 
Northern Inspectorate of Greenland. Itis situated 
on a spur of metamorphic rock, which juts out in 
a peninsular form from Disco Island, the mainland of 
which is composed of trap or basalt of recent igne- 
ous origin. These rocks reach the height of 3000, 
4000, or even 5000 feet, and are, in some places, 
formed into pillars, in a manner which may be 
imagined by those who have visited Staffa or the 
Giant’sCauseway. Numerous high fjelds are found 
in the island, and there are three fjords of con- 
siderable extent,— North, Middle, and Disco Fjords, 
the latter the largest, and nearest the settlement. 

The engraving—from a photograph I took on 
the spot—will give some idea of the appearance 
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of the settlement. The situation, it will be seen, 
is singularly beautiful, with its promontory sepa- 
rated from the land by a bay of half a mile in 
width ; and a walk of another half mile brings 
you to the foot of the beetling cliff of dark rock, 
like the turrets of some giant fortification, stretch- 
ing darkly before the traveller, and presenting the 
same aspect from seaward,—inaccessible, inhabited 
only by sea-birds, such as guillemots, looms, ducks, 
gulls, ete. 

Our stay at Godhavn was marked by little inci- 
dent. Danish hospitality, as displayed to us by 
Inspector Olrik, was even more warm than at Hol- 
steinborg or Frederikshaab ; but to relate the in- 
cidents of each day would be only a repetition of 
those in the previous pages. 

A few remarks on the religion and social life of 
the Eskimos of Greenland will fitly conclude these 
crude and imperfect sketches of this distant land. 

It is always difficult to obtain a correct idea of 
the raligion of a heathen people. The stranger 
must first become acquainted with their language ; 
and before this task has been accomplished, the 
priests have most probably become jealous of the 
curious inquirer, and either completely mystify 
him, or refuse to expose their religious ceremonies 
to his ridicule. In the case of Greenland, these 
ordinary difficulties were further increased by the 
severity of the climate, and the scanty population 
presented a very uninviting prospect for mission- 
ary enterprise. It was not till the time of Pastor 
Egede that any attempt was made to ascertain the 
religious condition of the Eskimos, or to apply +> 
their case the ameliorating influences of Chri + 
tianity. 

At that time (1721) they believed—as the 
‘* wild ” Eskimos of the arctic regions do still—in 
the existence of two great and a number of inferior 
spirits. The chief of these, ‘‘ Tongarsuk,” the 
great spirit, is supposed to give power to the 
‘“‘angerkok,” or priest, who is the medium of com- 
munication between him and the people, by whom 
he is only known by name, which is never men- 
tioned without becoming reverence. This great 
spirit is supposed to assume different forms,—at 
one time that of a man, at another that of a bear, 
while often he is spoken of as purely spirit. The 
other great spirit, supposed to be the principle of 
evil, is represented as a female, but has no name. 
The angerkoks profess, by means of their familiar 
spirit, to charm away bad luck from the hunter, to 
change the weather, or to heal the sick. The 
lesser spirits are believed to control the different 
elements, and from their ranks Tongarsuk selects 
the familiars for the priests. One of these lesser 
spirits, who rules the air, is supposed to be so 
vicious, that the Eskimos are loath to stir out after 
dark for fear of offending him. 

Egede found among these people some confused 
idea of a deluge ; but the tradition only existed in 
a vague and undefined form. They believed, to 
some extent, in the eternity of matter, having no 
idea of creation. They supposed the sun and 
moon to be brother and sister, who having quar- 
relled, the sun bit off one of his sister’s breasts; and 
the maimed appearance presented by the moon is 
caused by her turning her wounded side to the 
earth. The aurora borealis is supposed to be the 








game of ‘‘ hockey,” played by the departed spirits 
of their friends and relatives. 

Now, however, owing, under God, to the un- 
wearied labours of the Danish and Moravian mis- 
sionaries, these superstitions are relics of the past. 
Christianity, although in a low form, is the nominal 
religion of Greenland, and even the ‘‘ angerkoks” 
profess to be converted. I saw the last of this 
race—an ill-looking man—who gave in his adher- 
ence to Christianity some time ago. 

At each settlement there is now a pastor, and 
also a schoolmaster, who is employed by Go- 
vernment to give the young Eskimos the rudi- 
ments of a good general education. I have fre- 
quently been surprised at the amount of informa- 
tion possessed by these children, some of whose 
pertinent answers to questions proposed might 
have put to the blush many of our own “ national” 
scholars. They are also taught to sing when 
young; but as they pass beyond the control of 
the master before the complete formation of the 
voice, it is rare to meet with a bass or tenor singer. 
Occasionally a more cultivated person is met. I 
remember being introduced to an Eskimo young 
lady at Godhavn, Sophie, who sang very sweetly, 
played the flute, violin, and concertina; and, besides 
speaking Danish fluently, had a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with English. Of course, this was a very 
exceptional case. 

Every Sunday and holiday, the little churches 
at the different settlements are filled with an 
Eskimo congregation, and a sermon is preached, 
alternately in Danish and Eskimo. The effect 
of this is, that in Danish Greenland, I believe, 
there is not one heathen remaining. In Smith 
Sound, and on the western shores of Baffin’s 
Bay or Davis Strait, the Eskimos are yet in 
the darkness of heathenism, and there are many 
‘*angerkoks,” who believe all the superstitions 
I have mentioned ; but in Danish Greenland 
all these are abandoned, except a few customs 
which are followed more from habit than belief, 
and are not more absurd than many, which obtain 
in any country district in Great Britain or Ireland. 

From incidental reference to the social life of 
the Greenlanders, some idea will have been already 
gained of its nature. Filthy in his person and 
habits, and regardless of the amenities of civilized 
life, yet the Eskimo is not a savage, being possessed 
of a certain negative amiability of nature which 
would prevent his being placed in that category. 
On the whole, he behaves well in his social rela- 
tions,—is a moderately affectionate son, husband, 
and father. By the bye, I did see one case where 
the husband, holding the wife by her top-knot, 
administered several sound cuffs; but I do not 
doubt that he had strong provocation. This was 
the only use to which I have seen the top-knot 
applied. 

The occupation of the Eskimos, though substan- 
tially the same throughout Greenland, differs 
somewhat according to the latitude. In South 
Greenland it is seal-hunting and cod-fishing. 
Seated in his kajak, with his spear alongside, his 
coil of line in front, his seal-skin buoy behind, two 
bird-spears on the upper part of the canoe, and 
his rifle inside, the hunter takes his departure, 
putting on a white calico jumper over his sealskin, 
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if he be likely to meet with ice. Paddle in hand, | 
and gliding through the water at the rate of six | 
miles per hour, he soon sees a seal’s head above the 
surface. Cautiously getting his spear ready, as he | 
rests on his paddle, and clearing his line, he quietly 
follows in the track of the animal, whose keenness 
of hearing obliges him to be as noiseless as pos- 
sible. Arrived within proper distance, he launches 
the spear, which, striking the seal, leaves the har- 
poon-head sticking, and away go line, buoy, and 
prey. The buoy prevents the seal from sinking 
too low, or swimming to any distance. If the 
wound be not fatal, the animal quickly rises to the 
surface to breathe, and, the spot being indicated 
by the buoy, the ready hunter, adroitly darting 
another spear, ultimately succeeds in his object. It 
is then hauled on the top of the kajak, or fastened 
alongside. The hunter is often content with kill- 
ing one; but should he meet with any piece of 
floating ice, knowing the propensity of the seal 
to bask and rest on these, he paddles up to them. 
The white jumper now stands him in good stead. 
The animal, aroused by the plashing of the paddle, 
rises on its hind flippers, gazes with its large, lust- 
rous eyes at the kajak ; seeing the white surface, | 
mistakes it for a piece of ice, and resumes its for- 
mer position. The hunter now balances himself 
as well as possible, and, taking a good aim, fires, 
often killing the seal, but occasionally inflicting 
mere flesh wounds, or even missing his aim. In 
the first case only he obtains the object of his pur- 
suit. 

In Middle Greenland, the Eskimos add the pur- 
suit of the deer, in the spring and autumn, to the 
two descriptions of hunting mentioned above. The 
hunters resort to the passes and valleys frequented 
by the deer ; then, lying in wait for the herd, they 
single out their game, and either get it at once, or, 
wounding it, stalk as is done in Scotland. The 
numbers which are daily destroyed in this manner, 
during the season, are so great, that the natives 
often do not encumber themselves with anything 
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THE WORSE 


Tuts is a paradox, the universal truth of which 
I would, of course, by no means venture to affirm ; 
but I think that, within rather wide limits, it will 
be found correct. When we contemplate either 
the ills which we are compelled individually to en- 
dure, or those by which society at large is afflicted, 
we feel that we need all the encouragement and con- 
solation that can be derived from any and from 
every source ; and I think that the maxim, “the 
worse the better,” is capable of affording us some 
relief under a variety of annoying, troublesome 
and painful circumstances. 

Few of us, I suppose, are very partial to a severe 
winter. Such a season is, to multitudes, a source 
of great distress ; thousands of working men are 
thrown out of employment; the price of coals 
rises ; poor people are half-starved ; the number of 
applicants for parochial relief is augmented ; old 
persons are cut off ; weakly and consumptive per- 
sons cannot stand before the cold; sheep are buried 


| to waste. 


| half way across Davis Strait. 


| land towards which he then steers his course. 








but the skin and the tongue, the latter being con- 
sidered a delicacy; they leave the bodies to go 
At times, however, the deer are very 
scarce. 

In North Greenland, besides seal-hunting and 
deer-stalking, the Eskimos are occasionally engaged 
in the chase of the walrus and the narwhal (or sea- 
unicorn); but as the danger is great, the natives 
are loath to attack either single-handed. In one 
of the settlements I met a man whose brother, 
having harpooned a walrus, was at once turned 
upon by the infuriated beast, who, in the sight of 
my informant, struck him in the back with his 
tusks, and killed him at one blow. This same 
man had another brother drowned in his kajak, 
after having harpooned a walrus. The line not 
being clear, the animal, in sinking, dragged the 
canoe under water. 

Sometimes a gale off the land springs up whilst 
the hunter is out at sea. His only chance then is 
to make for the nearest ice, and, hauling his canoe 
upon it, to drift with it till the gale be over. This 
ice has at times, though rarely, drifted more than 
In case of such acci- 
dent befalling the hunter, he subsists by seal-hunt- 
ing till he reach the western shore, that being the 
One 
instance I have myself met, and it may not be a 
singular one, in which an Eskimo was lost sight of 
for four to five years, his family believing him 
dead. At last, however, he was brought home by 
a whaling ship from England, whither he had been 
taken, after being picked up on the western shore 
of Davis Strait, where one of these gales had 
drifted him. 

The perils of such a life can hardly be appre- 
ciated, however, by the inhabitants of these 
islands, scene following scene of danger and priva- 
tion. Even the ordinary conditions of existence 
in Greenland would be considered fearful hard- 
ships by those “gentlemen of England, who sit at 
home at ease.” 


THE BETTER. 


in the snow; the tires of railway carriage-whecls 
suap; and not a few bones are broken by falls 
upon the icy streets. It would be very easy to 
show that a good many evils attend a severe 
winter. But, on the other hand, an old proverb 
reminds us that ‘‘a green Yule makes a fat kirk- 
yard.” This may not be quite correct; possibly 
a severe winter is more fatal than a mild one; 
still many of us do feel greatly invigorated by < 
sharp, cold season ; where there really is robust 
health, such a winter seems to be of great service. 
And, whatever be the effects of a severe winter 
upon the human constitution, it is generally be- 
lieved that, unless it be very severe indeed, it has 
a good effect upon the land— 


‘* Tf the grass grow in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year.” 


If, however, the physician can prove that a severe 
winter is detrimental to the public health, and the 
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agriculturist can show that it is injurious to his | 


operations, I will nevertheless draw this consola- 
tion from such a season, viz., that it makes the 
spring all the more welcome. It strikes me that 


the inhabitants of tropical countries have not much | 


in their climate whereof to glory over us. If they 
know nothing of the severity of winter, it is im- 
possible for them to experience the exquisite en- 
joyment which thrills our hearts when we can say 
—‘‘Lo, the winter is past; the flowers appear 


on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds | 


is come.” And so our paradox, ‘the worse the 
better,” may help to cheer us in the cold wintry 
weather. 

Sometimes this paradox is true of great public 
calamities. 
burned down five-sixths of the city, covered with 
ruins a space more than a mile long and half a mile 
broad, and destroyed property worth from ten to 
twelve millions sterling. To many individuals that 


catastrophe was commercial destruction; but it is | 


now tolerably clear thatno piece of good-fortune that 


ever gladdened the hearts of the citizens was of so | 


great and valuable service as that furious fire. The 
city was soon rebuilt, not exactly in the best style 
possible, but in a style that was a great improve- 
ment upon the previous state of things; the streets 
were not made wide enough, but they were made 
wider than they had been before ; and instead of 
the mean and wretched hovels of lath-and-plaster, 
which had been such ready fuel for the flames, 
substantial houses of brick were erected, which 
rendered the occurrence of anything like so great 
a calamity all but impossible. But this was not 
the only advantage; the city, as reconstructed, 
was much more healthy than it had ever been be- 
fore. In the very year before the fire the Plague 
destroyed nearly one-third of the inhabitants; from 
that time until the present day the Plague has been 
all but unknown in London. Had no such confla- 
gration occurred, it is difficult to imagine how 
a great and thorough improvement of the metro- 
polis would ever have been effected ; and had the 
fire been confined within a small area no large 
improvement would have resulted. The fact is, 
that the great fire of 1666 was. just exactly what 
London wanted to save it from becoming the most 
inconvenient and most pestilential city in Europe, 
if not in the world. 

And what the great fire did for London, cholera 
has done for many other towns. This frightful 
malady has been a very useful teacher. In many 
of the places that were almost decimated by it we 
have learned to adopt sanitary measures, and so 
have considerably raised the value of life, and pro- 
longed its average duration. If the cholera had 
not been severe, and the deaths from it frightfully 
sudden, as well as very numerous, we should have 
gone on temporizing and dawdling, thinking about 
expenses, and no great reform would ever have 
been attempted ; the streets would have remained 
imperfectly sewered, or not sewered at all; houses 
would still have been crowded with people from 
the cellar to the garret. Happily the cholera struck 
hard, and struck people of every class, and thus 
thoroughly frightened us, and compelled us to 
make our towns more cleanly. The work is not 
effectually done yet, and therefore it will not be a 





The fire of London, in the year 1666, | 


matter greatly to be deplored if cholera, or some 
other pestilence, should again give us the admoni- 
tion that we need, and teach us once more that 
‘*cleanliness is next to godliness,” 

1 do not know but that even to a railway acci- 
dent we might apply this paradox, and say, ‘the 
worse it is the better.” On the thousands of miles 
| of railway in Great Britain, a fatal accident is un- 
| happily a very common occurrence ; and accidents 
on a small scale, though in the aggregate, fatal to 
large numbers, do not attract much attention. 
But if a severe collision or break-down took place, 
involving the deaths of two or three hundred per- 
sons, then the public feeling would be so mightily 
aroused that inquiries would be stimulated to the 
| most extraordinary exertions to make railway 
travelling as safe as it is expeditious. The more 
severely the necessity for increased security is felt, 
the more likely are those inventions which will 
produce it to be forthcoming. 

Of many a political injustice and abuse, we may 
say, ‘‘ the worse the better.” Things must, gene- 
rally, become very bad indeed before anything is 
likely to be done to cure them. It was the Old 
| Sarums that stirred us up to Reform ; and it is, to 
|a great extent, the fact that there are no Old 
Sarums now, that renders it impossible, at all events 
difficult, to get up a Reform agitation at the pre- 
sent time. Small grievances people will endure, 
without much impatience, from one generation to 
another ; but get a grievance that is a grievance 
indeed, and then see how things will go! Had 
| the Stuarts been a little more moderate than they 
were, they might have retained the throne, and 
prolonged, for some time at least, much of their 
despotic power. Happily they had not good sense 
enough to temper their administration with mild- 
ness; happily James 11. was a thorough-going 
tyrant, and to that prince’s bad qualities, as much 
perhaps as to the virtues of the Prince of Orange, 
we owe the Revolution of 1688. Indeed, as con- 
firmatory of the paradox which I am endeavouring 
to illustrate, history reveals cases of which it must 
be said—‘“‘ the better the worse.” ‘‘ Evil for evil,” 
says John Stuart Mill, in his Considerations on Re- 
presentative Government,—‘‘ a guvd despotism in 
a country at all advanced in civilisation, is more 
noxious than a bad one ; for it is far more relaxing 
and enervating to the thoughts, feelings, and ener- 
gies of the people. The despotism of Augustus 
prepared the Romans for the despotism of Tiberius. 
If the whole tone of their character had not been 
prostrated by nearly two generations of that mild 
slavery, they would probably have had spirit 
enough left to rebel against the more odious one.” 

Our paradox is illustrated by the Protestant 
Reformation. It seems far from improbable that 
if the Church of Rome had manifested common 
prudence, if it had checked the multiplication of 
superstitious rites, if it had not been quite so bare- 
faced in the sale of Indulgences, if its priests and 
monks had, as a rule, led chaste and sober lives, 
and if it had dealt mildly and reasonably with 
heretics, it might have retained its authority and 
influence longer than it did. Not for a small mat- 
ter would whole nations have left its communion ; 
not under a light and easy yoke would they have 
proved restive and unmanageable, But the Pa- 
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pacy was infatuated ; it scouted the idea of mode- 
ration ; it set at defiance common sense by its 
superstitions, common decency by its licentious- 
ness, common humanity by its cruelties; and so 
the Reformers found a sympathizing audience, and 
the Reformation was achieved. Sometimes the 
last feather breaks the camel’s back ; but some- 
times it causes the top-heavy load to tumble over, 
and so the camel is relieved. 

I think that our motto is also applicable to infi- 
delity. If we are to have infidelity at all, I give my 
vote for a thorough-going, out-and-out infidelity, 
that halts not in its march until it reaches absolute 
scepticism; until it doubts everything, denies 
everything, and can go no further. As long as 
infidelity pays a dubious respect to Scripture, ex- 
presses its admiration of the character of Christ, 
exhorts men to follow his example, argues for the 
immortality of the soul, and maintains a theistic 
belief, so long it is a rather formidable foe to vital 
Christianity. Happily, however, it cannot, with 
any show of consistency, act in this moderate man- 
ner. The Scriptures demand that they be received 
as the Word of God, or repudiated as the fabrica- 
tion of wilful impostors ; the character of Christ 
can be respected only as long as he is recognised as 
the Son of God and the Saviour of men ; his death 
cannot be resolved into a mere martyrdom, nor his 
life into a mere example ; he is what he professes 
himself to be,—a Divine Redeemer of nien, or he 
is a person convicted of dishonesty and most 
shameful untruthfulness. Infidelity, if true to it- 
self, must give up every great principle of relivion; 
it 1 ust lead us down from one depth of darkness 
to another, until it leaves us nothin to believe in. 
‘‘ The worse the better ;” for from such a state of 
dark, cold, absolute negation, the human soul 
instinctively recoils with horror. Therefore, it 
seems to me that in what is called Secularism 
there is not much that should give uneasiness to 
the friends of Christian truth. Its bold avowal 
that we know nothing, and can know nothing, and 
need to know nothing of a future state, is very 
startling ; but by all means let it make this avowal ; 
let it tell men that death is the final extinction of 
conscious being, that there is nothing to fear, 
nothing to hope, that there is no God, no heaven, 
no hell ; let the avowal be made—‘‘ the worse the 
better.” Give this system rope enough, and it will 
hang itself; let no man stay it, let no man seek 
to moderate its tone ; let it go on, denying every 
principle that we hold dear, denouncing every 
character that we admire, blaspheming every name 
that we consider sacred ; be it so; so much the 
worse for itself, so much the better for us. The 
best, the most encouraging fact about Scepticism 
is this—that its logical terminus is Atheism. 

Many persons will find, on reflection, that this 
paradox has been verified in their own experience. 
For example, if some one has unjustly assailed 
your character, and slandered you very shamefully, 
then ‘‘the worse the better.” If, while you and 
your friends know that you are an upright, sober, 
generous man, your detractor has spoken of you 
as a rogue, a drunkard, or a miser, you need 








not be in the least annoyed. Had your enemy 
been moderate, had he censured you mildly, then 
you might find it necessary to adopt active mea- 
sures of self-defence ; but, as the case stands, you 
are saved the trouble of making any reply or taking 
any notice. The more unjustly you have been 
treated, the stronger is the reaction in your favour. 
Indeed, I think that if a cunning fellow wished to 
rise to popularity, his best plan would be to hire, 
not some flatterer who should try to write him up, 
but some detractor, who should do his best to 
write him down. Or he might do the thing him- 
self; he might write severe, cutting, unfair criti- 
cisms upon his own sermons, speeches, and books; 
he might anonymously hold himself up to scorn 
and contempt; all the world would then feel in- 
terested to know something about him, and find- 
ing him undeserving of such treatment, they would 
deeply sympathize with him. But to speak 
seriously ; in the great struggle of life our para- 
dox is often exemplified. It is not always an ad- 
vantage to begin the world with money in one’s 
pocket, and friends at one’s back, and a business 
ready-made to one’s hand. Favourable as such 
circumstances may appear, and favourable as they 
prove to some, they have been the ruin of thou- 
sands. Whereas, on the other hand, many men 
have lived to rejoice in the fact, to thank Divine 
Providence for the fact, that they commenced their 
life-battle pen#Mess and friendless. For when a 
young man is so circumstanced, if he has any pluck 
in him, the difficulties of his position will prove 
an invaluable stimulus, will call into exercise all 
his powers. Don’t pity him; down to a very low 
degree in the scale of what are called advantages, 
we may safely say, for many men, ‘‘ the worse the 
better.” 

And so, my indulgent readers, unless I am very 
much deceived, there is, for many of us, some con- 
solation under the troubles of life, in this paradox- 
ical expression. There are limits beyond which it 
is not true, and there are cases, of a moral charac- 
ter, in which it is not true at all. Far be it from 
me to lend the shadow of an encouragement to the 
utterly vicious maxim—* Let us continue in sin 
that grace may abound,” which is a perverted ap- 
plication of ‘*the worse the better.” No! let us 
have none of this vile doctrine. I speak not of 
evils which we bring upon ourselves, but of those 
which are inflicted upon us, and which are not 
under our control. Of these, at least of many of 
them, I am audacious enough to say, ‘‘ the worse 
the better.” I have often found the paradox true. 
I have often been greatly helped through difficul- 
ties by the paradox, and I believe that you, my 
readers, may also find in “‘ the worse the better,” a 
motto which will enable you to set some evils at 
defiance, and to endure others in a patient and a 
hopeful spirit. Paul says something very like 
‘the worse the better,” when he says, “We 
glory in tribulations also ;” and when he makes 
this assertion, ‘‘When I am weak, then am I 
strong.” Depend upon it, that great man had 
learned to say, in his own way, concerning many 
things, ‘THE WORSE THE BETTER !” 

H. STOWELL BROWN. 
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IL—uLbD CUSTOMS, OLD FOLK. coming through lit up the tapestried medallions, 
Tue farm joins on to the manor-hcuse. Pro- | what an odour of antiquity emanated from the fur- 
perly speaking, farm and manor are one. In by- | niture around ! 
gone days there were children in that manor-house ;| The subjects represented on this tapestry, with 
and in the farm and the village, old women and which the walls were hung, were repeated in oil- 
old men. painting beneath the pier-glass on the chimney : 
What quantities of old-fashioned things, to be | two foxes discreetly seatel—their noses high in 
sure, the walls of the manor-house enclosed ! | air, their tails erect, and between them a bunch of 
Whenever, with furtive step, the children glided grapes that must have been gathered in the land 
towards its uninhabited rooms, when they opened | of Canaan ; or else a startled bird of the bustard 
a little bit of the shutters, and a slender ray of light | family pursued by a white greyhound ; and in her 
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forsaken nest, amidst reeds of which the shortest 
must have been thirty feet, eggs as large as those 
of an ostrich. A damask canopy spread its pavi- 
lion above the spiral bed-posts. On the dressing- 
table the patch-box, the powder-puff were still 
to be found, and when little hands shook the latter, 
the white cloud sent out a subtle perfume. 

But the chief admiration of the manor-house 
children, the darling objects of their desire, were 
the great mother-of-pearl buttons on the old satin 
waistcoats. What profuseness of gold! what dia- 
monds! Each tiny spangle, each paste ornament 
conjured up before their eyes the enchantments of 
an era of marvels. 

Every now and then, too, an odd volume of 
Madame de Sévigné would throw some light on that 
unknown world of which these were the vestiges. 
Our children made as much out of it as they pos- 
sibly could. To be sure the chain of events was | 
not always unbroken, the characters not always | 
preserved, But, for all that, never has any 
course of history since that time taught them what | 
those chance pages, those old-world scents, and | 





those hours of reverie revealed. 

In the granaries one came upon another epoch— 
other manners and customs. There, a small fresco- 
painted turret was seen to rise, the refectory or 
belvedere of the monks of the sixteenth century ; 
the narrow windows of this turret opened out 
upon the leafy branches of the tallest walnut- 
trees. All day long, linnets, wrens, and blackbirds 
carolled there, 

When one looked about carefully, one discovered 
at the far end of the dark niches made by the 
vagaries of the roof, sometimes a carved-oak bas- 
relief, some pilgrim of the Holy Land wending his 
way beneath palm-trees very like cabbages, accom- 
panied by dogs very like elephants; sometimes 
gigantic paintings, black as ink—Claude Lorraine’s, 
no doubt! 

Up in the corners leaned several carved chests. 
The ornamented locks, the fine trefoil-handled 
keys, with triple wards which opened with a loud 
report,—every bolt and bar a proof of mechanical 
genius ; our children examined all these—not one 
richly-wrought ring, not one grotesque head, not 
one unicorn’s horn, which is not faithfully recorded 
in their memory. 

And then these expeditions had such a delicious 
touch of fear about them too! Not the fear of 
ghosts indeed, but of a much more practical 
danger. In the secret drawers of a wondrous 
piece of furniture, terrible engines of war were 
known to be hidden. Balls full of grape-shot ; 

nameless articles covered with pitch, stuffed with 
gunpowder, with yellowish matches,—Greek fire 
—nothing short of that! Accordingly, how quick 


and how one kept returning to it again and again, 
and with what a timid hand one meddled and re- 
meddled with that deadly machinery ! 


there. 


Crusades, chivalry, the whole middle ages were 


Then, besides the manor-house, there were the 
barns. One stole away there on every holiday that 
came. 

On Sundays one ran thither at break of day. 
As for getting up early on week-days, one did not 
care for that—but on Sundays ! 

The shutters had little square holes, through 
which the first rays of day-light came. What 
palpitations these occasioned !. Was it the new- 
born dawn or the rising moon? One dared not 
One’s parents were asleep close by. 

Come !—the light grows stronger. Moonlight 
would not have so warm a tint. The sun is 
rising, that is certain. Nay, he is risen, for I hear 
the swallows. 

Then one rose on tiptoe, feeling softly round for 
one’s clothes,—finding them, putting them on any- 
how. One advanced ; the first. step—the second ; 
never did thief turn a handle so discreetly. Take 
care of the hinges—the door-step! Some one has 
coughed. Silence! the hand upon the latch. It 
was a false alarm. The passage—here I am ; the 
great door—here. . . . A hand is laid on my 
shoulder ! 

‘“* Where in the world are you going ?” 

“ , CaO ATE 

‘Tt is only three o'clock! 
room.” 

Reinstated in my prison cell tili six !—till siz / 
And the beams come streaming in; a ladder of 
gold, through the chinks in the shutter. Would I 
were that small gnat dancing up and down in 
the luminous streak, he has got out! How the 
fountain is leaping in its basin! There is the 
blackbird whistling away in the box-tree hedges. 
Oh! what a pleasant puff of wind: it smells of 


stir. 





Go back to your 


roses. They are getting up atthe farm. Granny 
is calling to the hens. Are not they happy, that’s 
all! 


But generally one succeeded in making one’s 
escape. Then one hurried to the farm, to find 
the old farmer and his wife and three sons, grown 
men themselves. Above them lived the gardener’s 
wife, with her mother, both well stricken in years. 
I do believe the daughter was the elder of the two. 

A lamentable creature that daughter. She was 





called La Jeannottette, after Jean her husband. 

One fine morning, to escape from the eternal 
whining of La Jeannottette, the poor man had de- 
camped,—to the Russias said some, to the Ame- 
ricas reported others,—for good and all, at all 





one had been to discover the secret of the mystery, 


events. La Jeannottette was left to console herself 
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as best she could. Indeed, misfortune was less 
oppressive to her than happiness. 

Did the sky happen to be clear in April—Clear 
moon, frost soon, sighed Jeannottette. Was the 
fine winter matter of rejoicing—Who doffs his 
coat a winter day, will gladly putit on in May. 
Did the crops come up thick—Blades too near, 
empty ear. Was there a wandering cloud, large 
as a man’s hand, visible on the horizon, La Jean- 
nottette presaged hail-storms destroying the vine- 
yards ; if it thundered, a fire; if it rained, a flood. 
Put as for fine weather, bright seasons, meadows 
laden with hay, barns full of grain, fruit in abund- 
ance, flourishing flocks, and the land flowing with 
milk, why, that was to her the very abomination 
of desolation. 

In this way La Jeannottette went through life, 
shaking her head, dragging her limbs slowly along, 
the corners of her mantle drooping, her eye dull, 
shrugging her shoulders at the folly of mankind, 
—a worthy woman, after all, and compassionate 
to sorrow. 
element. 


Indeed, human woe was her very 
Whoever laughed offended her, but he 
who wept confessed by implication the accuracy 
of her previsions. So she went on, announcing 
small misfortunes to the young, heavier calamities 
to the old, and just stirring the garden beds like 
a mole. To see her was enough to set any one 
yawning. You may be sure the children had not 
much to do with her. All the cheerfulness she 
lacked had taken refuge with her mother, an octoges 
narian with a radiant face and eyes of black velvet. 

When she bestirred herself in her kitchen—back 
bent indeed, but more alert and lively than many 
a girl of fifteen—she kept humming a little song 
about a bird in the greenwood, a youthful smile 
playing around her furrowed lips, a smile of indel- 
ible innocence. 

As for her, the children followed her every step. 
Their eyes delighted to rest upon her pure fore- 
head, and to catch the simple words that fell like 
pearls from that old and delightful mouth. 

She did all the work of the house. Gay asa 
lark, and quick-witted, everything seemed cheerful 
to her, even death. 

‘** Here he comes,” she would say to us children. 

‘* Where, granny, where ?” 

“ Behind me, there; quite close. 
see ?” 

The children opened wide their eyes, without a 
shade of fear, and the little old woman kept calling 
out, ** Look well, look well.” 

When she was at her wheel (she span beauti- 
fully), her hand no longer trembled, the silken 
hemp lengthened out under her fingers, the wheel 
flew, and an even thread rolled itself round the 
shuttle. 


‘* What easy work it must be !” cried the children. 


Don’t you 








“cc Try.” 

“Will you let us, granny ?” 

“There ; your foot on the board, the hemp in 
your left hand. Now for it; gently !” 

Crack goes the thread, the wheel stops, 
granny bursts out laughing. 

‘Children, children, the gosling does not fly far 
the first day it is hatched !” 

She did not talk much, this dear granny; she 
liked singing better, especially when her daughter 
scolded. Just a few words, her eyes full of clear 
light, and I don’t know why, but you began at 
once to think of God. 


and 


The lower storey was the domain of the farmer 
and his wife. They occupied the fine large kitchen 
and the best room. The swallows hung their nests 
to the beams of the passage. They kept flying in 
all day long, and as soon asthe young brood heard 
them, each opened its beak wider than the other. 
One used to spend many a five minutes there, con- 
templating those ivory beaks with their yellow rims, 
listening to the twittering of the mother bird, her 
little lectures intermingled with joyous cries. 

After that one went in to see the farmer. Such 
as he was, he bore an ancient name of France. It 
is not unusual to find such, slightly modified by 
the provincial patois, at the foot of our mountains. 
The political convulsions of past times have scat- 
tered them along the frontiers. The good man wore 
his name without pretension, he knew nothing of 
its lofty origin; but there was about him that in- 
herent nobility which nothjng can efface when it is 
in the blood. A grand bearing, a grizzling beard, 
a proud face in the style of Francis the First, he 
managed his four sons with a glance of the-eye. 
It was one of those aspects that are always serious 
without being sad, and somewhat unsocial, because 
out of place in a common sphere ; you might read 
a whole chivalrous genealogy there. Whether he 
threw his scythe across his shoulder, or held the 
plough, you could never come across him without 
thinking of gentlemen in satin doublets. His sons 
had the same dignified bearing. Haughty spirits 
below their obedient demeanour, taciturn like their 
father, grave, reserved. 

Their mother, a strongly-built woman, the very 
soul of honour, managed all household affairs with 
a high hand. 

There was little laughter amongst them, and as 
little singing. There were no quarrels, and no 
A serious patriarchal life theirs, 
where everything got accomplished in due season. 
But there was an ineffable charm about that house ; 
the fascination of a native refinement and a reserved 
kindliness. The more rare the smiles, the better 
they lit up the faces. 

And then that paved kitchen had a mantel-piece 


bursts of joy. 
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of a width you rarely meet with now-a-days. 
Jugs and ewers of obsolete shape were displayed 
on the rack. Great carved chests held the flour, 
and when the farmer’s wife lifted their heavy lid, 
the children would peep in full of curiosity, half 
expecting to see some monkish relics of former 
times emerge. 

In the best room was a well-waxed sideboard, 
and an enormous bed of green serge. There were 
prints all round the walls; ladies in sacks, pow- 
dered marquises, all, even down to the pussy-cat, 
tricked out in top-knots. The highly-coloured box 
in which the farmer’s wife kept her lace coifs, was 
displayed on the old bandy-legged table. The 
worms that had been working away at the oak 
wainscot for generations, had pricked its carvings 
into patterns of their own. Here and there the 
wall receded into niches, in which at evening the 
crozt* was wont to be placed. Chairs that resem- 
bled canonical stalls, were ranged against the pan- 
nels. In the middle of the room projected the 
rotund stove, supported by four griffin’s feet, with 
its little recess, in which in winter one might hear 
the hissing and spluttering of roasted apples. This 
stove alone took up about a third of the best room. 
Greek temples intermixed at random with Chinese 
pagodas ; Dutch housewives busy trying to catch 
their ducks beneath the arches of a Venetian pa- 
lace, drawbridges, cottages, hanging gardens of 
Babylon! everything was to be found there. 

One day in the year, or more correctly one 
evening, this grave family circle departed from its 
usual routine. That evening not only laughter, 
but even singing was to be heard among them. 
This happened on a November eve—the Lve of the 
Walnuts, as it was called. 

About six o’clock the lads and lasses began to 
assemble. The tables were ranged around the 
best room, baskets full of walnuts were heaped 
upon them. The father sat apart near the stove, 
the mother beside him. The father resembled the 
King of Thule, an imposing figure, especially 
when, about to drink his first glass of wine, stand- 
ing, he silently touched the glass with his lips, 
then, with a courteous gesture, passed it on to his 
aged companion, the whole room crying out a loud 
vivat with one voice. After which away went the 
hammers, such cracking on the part of the youths, 
such peeling on that of the damsels, and when 
some luckless lad chanced to rap his own fingers, 
I leave you to imagine the peals of laughter. 

The little ones who were not entitled either to 
crack or to peel, kept running round and round 
picking up the shells, with a pretty good chance 
of finding a fragment of kernel every now and 
then. They swell into heaps, these beautiful white 





* A little iron lamp of antique form. 








kernels, grumeaux as they are called. The wine 
goes round with the brown bread and the cheese, 
they are hardly touched, such is the haste all are 
in. As the night wears on, the tongues unloose. 
From those rustic lips come phrases in which the 
true old Burgundian spirit, full of caustic raillery 
beneath an apparent simplicity, is to be found in 
full perfection. Meanwhile the couplets of the 
plaintive provincial songs are strung one after an- 
other in melancholy cadence. And when midnight 
strikes, then one o’clock, and the well-filled sacks 
stand straight in rows along the wainscot, and the 
last stroke of the hammer has sounded, then the 
shells are collected into heaps and thrown upon the 
kitchen fire. How they crackle, how they flare ! 
Again, again! The flames rise, light up the circle 
of laughing faces ; then they fall, they die down ; 
nothing remains but purple cinders. Then with 
their hands under their aprons the young girls 
make their way home shivering through the cold 
night air, the lads betake themselves to the stable. 
And this eve of the walnuts will be talked of long. 

In those times I speak of, the watchman used to 
go his rounds on winter nights. His iron-shod 
shoes resounded on the court-yard pavement. His 
lugubrious voice used to set its words to two notes, 
—one major, one minor. ‘Struck ten! Struck 
ten !”—we children shuddered beneath the bed- 
clothes. But when the watchman in the same 
doleful tone went on to add the truly benevolent 
exhortation— 

“ Rest safe from harm 
And keep you warm,” 
no words can convey the terrors that froze up our 
spirits. 

The most daring among us had actually seen the 
watchman by the light ofa frosty moon; seen 
him in his greatcoat, with its hood thrown back, 
his lantern swinging, held out at arm’s length. 
Yes, they had seen him glide along the range of 
farm-buildings, look through the windows of the 
stables, then approach the house slowly, cry the 
hour, and vanish into the gloom. 

But there was one evening when the watchman’s 
ery had nothing sinister about it. That night we 
used to watch for his return with quick beating, 
impatient hearts. One, two, three—the New Year 
is about to begin. 

Midnight! In the courtyard a cheerful sound 
of wooden shoes. Courage! ghosts do not wear 
wooden shoes. Quick to the window! Beneath the 
falling snow a group of village boys. Would you 
Here are the 
verses, such as they are, in their original simplicity. 


like to know what they are singing? 


* The first day of the year, 
In bidding you good day, 
God send you happy years 
Throughout your life, we pray. 
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“* Oh, Christians, be not chary, 
But give us of your wealth ; 
Yow'll only be the richer 
In happiness and health. 
«‘ Oh, Christians, we advise you, 
Seek to amend at last, 
And better do in future 
Than you've done in the past. 
‘¢ Wake up, wake up, fair sleepers, 
Enough of slumbering ; 
Come, look out of the window, 
The lads are come to sing. 


“ They’ve fiddles brought and bass 
To wish sweet ladies luck ; 
Here comes the New Year by, 

For twelve o'clock has struck.” 


In those days -we had a remarkable old woman 
living in the village (though it is hardly correct to 
designate her thus; for, in truth, she was still in 
all her autumnal vigour) named amongst us The 
Salome. 

Whenever I turn the corner, and see that little 
house with carved galleries and sharply-pointed 
roof that was Salome’s, a thousand sweet recollec- 
tions, sweet but sad also, lay siege to my heart. 

Formerly one saw on that wooden gallery, 
father, mother, and ten children. Now one only 
sees strangers there. 

The Salome had a jovial sort of countenance, 
and broad square shoulders. She was the very 
essence of common sense and compassion. Salome 
fed and cherished all hungry creatures, animals and 
people alike. And, moreover, she was bone-setter 
to all the neighbours round. 

Sprained arms, twisted limbs, started muscles, 
all cases that the regular faculty looked down upon, 
Salome would set to rights. She felt about, she 
decided—*“ this should go like that.” And with a 
turn of her thumb—a good large strong thumb it 
was—she would push back a bone into its place. 

Never did she receive one penny for her pains. 
On the contrary, she would often give a thimble- 
full of wine to her patients. She had re-made, as 
she phrased it, about a third of the village popula- 
tion. When one wanted to know how she had 
attained such skill, ‘God Almighty put it into my 
head,” would be her reply. 

As to any theoretical explanation, you might as 
well have expected such from the Sphinx itself. 
Language and definitions, it must be owned, were 
not Salome’s strong point. Her this way and that 
way, her cause and effect, got quite inextricably 
entangled. Never mind, the dislocated folk that 
she had put to rights were not particular about 
theories. 

The Salome had one weakness, that of stuffing 
children with cakes. In justification of this weak- 
ness she had a favourite axiom,—‘What pleases 





does not hurt.” Fortunately, she only applied this 
proverb in the matter of cakes, and on oven-days. 
On these high festivals, salées (the favourite cake 
of our district), as large as full moons, used to 
blossom out in her kitchen. Butter fizzed on them, 
they were so hot; the golden eggs puffed them- 
selves up. Salome would cut sections which we 
had to take both hands to lift. ‘‘Eat that up,” she 
would say. For her there were no little gentle- 
men and little ladies; the Salome petted and 
spoiled all children alike, be they what they may, as 
she said. Oh, how we loved her! 

In Salome’s house, too, animals swarmed from 
top to bottom. 

In the cellar there were guinea-pigs at the bot- 
tom of an old chest—the master-piece of the clever 
ones amongst us children. 

Oh, the saws that we had blunted, the pianes 
that we had spoiled! The consultations, the cal- 
culations necessary to execute that prodigious 
labyrinth, that dwelling-place destined to the 
guinea-pigs! As to whether they liked their 
palace or not, who knows ? we never asked them ! 
But to have found fault with it after the profound 
cogitations, the sleepless nights it had cost us, 
would have been black ingratitude on their part. 
There must have been about a thousand nails laid 
out there! And then the passages and gateways, 
and halls and side-chambers, to say nothing of the 
straw! The fact is, that once inside it, one never 
saw anything more of the guinea-pigs than just the 
tips of their noses. Generations accumulated in 
that chest. They themselves must soon have lost 
the thread of their genealogies. 

At all this Salome would laugh. ‘ What would 
you have; they are but young things?” 
would say. 


she 


Then, next to the guinea-pigs came the rabbits. 
No chest for them ; but a charming little stable, 
in company with the cow, the goat, and the kid. 
The cow lowed, the goat butted, the kid leaped, 
while the rabbits, snug in a corner, their ears laid 
back on their sides, swarms of young around them, 
with wide-staring eyes, nibbled away at the deli- 
cate hearts of freshly-gathered cabbages. 

In the gallery, Zai, the black cat, took up her 
position, with eyelids half closed over her sea-green 
balls, a quivering tail, a purr melodious as the 
cooing of ring-doves. 

In the garret, the pigeons sat in a row on the 
little plank like a string of pearls. As for the 
hens, they laid their eggs in the hay-loft. We used 
to go to look for them. The exquisite delight of 
this was that the whole place was so tumble-down. 
The staircase shook, the boards cracked, the beams 
bent, underneath the hay were holes, through 
which Salome herself, who was by no means a 
slight figure, might have fallen. 
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” 


“Children, you'll break your necks 


One made one’s-self light, one crept on hands and 


feet, one was deliciously aware of danger on the 
right hand, on the lef And there, amidst the 
in a corner all tapestried with 
spiders’ webs, the hen sat with ruffled feathers. 
Burr! she flies away frightened; one slips one’s 
hand in—a nest full of eggs, and all are warm. 
Poor old house, what poetry, true poetry, there 
was beneath thy roof! 


+ 
ue. 


fragrant hay, 


what contemplation of 


God’s creatures! and when, half smothered be- | 


neath the sheaves, perched as high as possible in 
those far regions, where neither Salome nor her 
husband and far 
It lingered awhile lovingly on 
the oak-tree tops, then it lost itself quite in the 
fathomless depths of the great blue sky. 


ever ventured, how free 


glance hovered ! 


In those times I am speaking of, just as the 
twelve o’clock bell was swinging to and fro against 
the azure background, you might have seen ad- 


vancing along the meadows an old man with a | 


pannier on his back. Advancing, though, is hardly 


the right word. 


have left Lois—the good Lois, as he was called— 
behind. 

The good Lois, quite lame, and almost one- 
handed, was the postman of the district. He wore 
on his head a fabulous hat, of straw, tied together 


with packthread; black straw, yellow, white, | 
green, red, all colours of liberty and despotism | 
Under this hat | 


both, in horrible 


lengthened out a pair of hollow cheeks, a grizzling 


confusion. 


chin, with eyes of China blue, a courteous mouth, 
an innocent expression, that reminded you of the 
flowers of the field. 


Such was the bearer of our good and evil tidings. 


Between the moment when the children first | 


discerned him at the end of the shrubbery, and that 
in which Lois entered the manor-house court-yard, 
a good half hour at least intervened. Those who 
were anxious for letters ran to meet him; but 
usually he was leisurely waited for. 

Very placidly, very deliberately, Lois moved his 
crutch along the path, then up the steps, then 
through the gate, then across a bit of grass-plot. 
Then he leant his staff against the basin of the 
fountain, and took off his hat. 

‘Here you are, Lois!” 

‘*Here Lam; here I am!” 

‘*What do you bring us ?” 

“Oh, as for that—whatever pleases God.” 

Then, but not without help, Lois took off his 
pannier. He placed it with utmost precaution on 
the bench. 
it; eyes, bright with childish impatience, some- 
times, too, with tears and suspense, were greedily 
fixed upon the old portfolio, A leather portfolio 


our | 


[ do believe that a cricket, if he | 
had happened to be at all in a hurry, would easily | 


When once it was placed, he steadied | 


| it was, strongly corded, half hidden by miscel- 
| laneous packages. Lois plunged his one hand to the 
| very bottom of the pannier. 

‘‘Would you like me to unfasten the string, 
| good Lois ?” 

Good Lois shook his head, placed the portfolio 
| between his head and his chest, squeezed it very 
| tight, then with his paralysed fingers caught hold 
| of the end of the string; one turn, two, three 
|turns. At last then, the letters. You think so? 
The good Lois would lift the first with one finger 
—not that; the next—not that; the third—not 
| that either. ... 

Yet, in truth, the heart was neither more nor 
| less exercised; anxieties were neither more nor 
less consuming than they are now. In the very 
air were currents of peace, so to speak, that one 
inhaled in large draughts, that gave great moral 
| courage and calmness. In our day, our locomotive 
agitations produce a high fever, followed by a great 
prostration. Here each day, as it came, brought its 
| own burden, a burden proportionate to human 
strength. 
| We had no electric telefraphs, no railroad’s de- 
| lirious rush, fraught with whirlwinds of glad or 
gloomy tidings, to crush the soul with excess of 
| pressure. The mental springs were not strained, 
the energies not worn out; the intellect, the nerves, 
| moved freely, because they retained longer their in- 
herent force. With less visible action perhaps, it 
seems to me that more was accomplished ; less dust 
raised, more work done. What one did, one did 
| with a quiet spirit and a merry heart. One was 
| conscious of that ready, cheerful predisposition for 
one’s task which is the concomitant of perfect 
moral health. Lois, placid and persevering, 
the typical character of those times. 

During the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year, Lois, invalid as he was, having to contend 
with old age, and with the inclemency of a climate 
which alternately brought to bear upon him blasts 
from the north-east and snow from the south, gales 
sufficient to uproot a forest, and a sun worthy of 
| the tropics, he went on his way, equal to his task. 

This post, that now-a-days uses up one of our 
cotemporaries in four or five years, was held for 
fifteen by Lois, without his being the worse for it. 

‘¢Are there still old people in your village?” you 
ask. Yes, and children too. But not the same; 
| the children of to-day are, I think, less young than 
we were. If you want spring-tide grace, if you 
delight in cheerful songs and bright memories, go 
seek them from the old. 

Your father! They were his elders! Your 
mother! They remember her arrival as a bride in 
the flower of her beauty. Your grandparents, those 
whose faces you yourself never knew, still live and 
move before their eyes, Great-grandpapa’s ways ; 


was 
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the very words he had a trick of repeating ; his ivory- 
headed cane, and the passion he got into on one 
occasion, and the manner in which the house was 
managed ; the pantry, the coachman, the house- 
keeper ; and how, on account of a certain wild 
freak, the octogenarian aunt—whom you dimly dis- 
cern in your memory’s background—received five 
good fillips at the hand of her venerable grand- 
mother; the great coach that held ten; the 
bailiff, the castellan ; the ancient social life van- 
ished ; all rise once more out of the dust. 

Are you weary ? 

I have a great mind to take you to the Mar- 
guerite to Jean-Pierre, one of the old women of our 
present day. 

Jean-Pierre is in his ninetieth year ; Marguerite 
in her eighty-seventh ; they have been married 
sixty-two years. 

Their room is a cheerful one ; a geranium spreads 
out on the window-sill ; puss rubs her glossy sides 
against the leg of Jean-Pierre, he meanwhile dozes 
with his elbows on the table. 

The Marguerite is just gone to the Planches. 
By and bye we will join-her there. She has left 
her black-letter Bible open ; her brass spectacles 
shine in the sun-light. 

Jean-Pierre raises his head, looks into vacancy, 
and asks who goes there. He is blind. He has 
felt darkness descend upon him without a murmur, 
for all he loved the daylight well. 

Do not go and fancy though that Jean-Pierre is 
gloomy. Only look at that plump, round face, 
and forehead free from care. ‘‘ The Marguerite 
sees for both,” says Jean-Pierre. 

“Do you find the day long ?” 

‘* Not very ; I keep thinking of Paradise, and 
then of good old times too. All the same ; it’s 
a fine thing to see for those who can.” Jean- 
Pierre turns his clouded eyes towards the win- 
dow : ‘*God Almighty, who reigns above, preserve 
my Marguerite, and take me first.” 

** But what would become of Marguerite, all 
alone ?” 

**Oh! she’d do well enough. As for me, look 
you, I’m soft. Just think ; since the year ninety- 
five, that we’ve been together. When I hear her 
on the stairs, it’s just like sunshine. She scolds 
me sometimes, does Margaret; she’s wicked.* 
Then I banter her : 

* Marguerite, my darling, 
Marguerite, my pretty love.’ 
She laughs, she does. Your worshipful grand- 
father used to go on so; only your lady grand- 
mother was not much given to joking.” 

And so, from one reminiscence to another, Jean- 

Pierre forgets the hours. 





* In the idiom of our village wicked means lively. 





When evening comes, Jean-Pierre feels his way 
to the outside gallery, and seats himself there. 
His poor eyes no longer see the meadows he has 
so often mown ; the vines he has so often pruned ; 
the forests where, in autumn, he was wont to cut 
the fir-trees down. But the wind from the moun- 
tain blows on him as it did then; he hears the 
same songs from the passers-by. And when Mar- 
guerite’s step falls upon his ear, a step still alert in 
spite of years, Jean-Pierre, with trembling hand, 
follows the bannister, goes down the first steps, 
gets quietly scolded for having ventured so far, 
then hums under his breath :— 

“€ Marguerite, my darling, 
Marguerite, my pretty love.” 
At which Margaret smiles ; a robust, energetic, 
little old woman, with a curt, original way of 
speech, who cannot suffer any one but herself 
about her old man. 

“They put one out, do those young ones.” (The 
young ones, her sons, will never see forty again.) 
‘‘They don’t know how to do things ; they’ve no 
notions.” 

Very early in the morning, the room is put in 
order. The Bible chapter spelt through; Jean- 
Pierre settled near the window, puss on one side, 
his pipe and tobacco-box on the other ; Marguerite 
briskly—though she is a little bent, to be sure— 
makes her way up to the Planches. 

These Planches are an extensive common—for- 
merly covered with wood, under cultivation now— 
on the slope of the mountain, just below the first 
pine-trees. 

Many a breeze, laden with resinous perfume, 
wanders there; flowers grow that you do not find 
in the plain,—the orchis, the heath, the golden 
broom. The tall grass waves amongst the rocky 
boulders, the wild bird that loves solitary places 
starts out of the juniper bushes, with a sharp short 
note. The mountain seems quite near, the hardly 
defined paths are almost always untrodden. The 
character of the spot is wild,—the isolation all but 
complete ; and this is why Marguerite likes it so 
much. She thinks of the time when she walked 
as a young girl beneath the oak-wood trees, arms 
filled with the sheaves she had gleaned. She 
thinks of the time when, Jean-Pierre at her side, 
they first turned up their little bit of ground. She 
stops, she looks over the country; nothing is 
changed,—nothing there. Then she takes up her 
spade, and digs hard that she may not cry. She is 
more soft this Marguerite than Jean-Pierre supposes. 
Without any help she fills her basket, lifts it on 
her back, totters a little, steadies herself, and sets 
out homeward. 

This evening the fire will burn brightly in that 
little room; Jean-Pierre will have his potatoes, will 
When 


have his coffee, will have his Marguerite, 
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they were younger, these were stouter-hearted 
indeed. Did they love each other better? Had 
they the same tender happiness, so akin to tears— 
so near to heaven ? 

You who press close together to the hearth which 
will soon go out, you who join your wasted hands 
in the same prayer, you whom one flight will bear 
to the better country, answer me. 

March comes and thaws the ground, the tufts 
of grass in moist spots grow green, there is a tear 
trembling at the end of every branch ; a penetrat- 
ing odour of sap comes from the branches that 
are still leafless. A beautiful night; a festival 
throughout our district. 

On the summit of the mountain, on the crest 
of the rocks, at the foot of the forest, on the brow 
of the hill, low down in the valley, far off towards 
the Alps, fires are gleaming—the fires of our 
Lady. 

Were these sparkling sheaves first sown by Ceres 





when she wandered on the earth looking for her 
daughter? I do not know. Indeed it is no affair 
of mine. 

Exquisite this balmy night with breezes wan- 
dering at their will, and the sky full of stars, 
When I lean out of the open window, I see the 
fires scattered on all sides. Those of our village, 
lit on the hill, rise high and wide; before them, 
black against the red glow, flit the shapes of 
children, their arms full of dead branches. Torches 
move fantastically along the hill’s crest. Distant 
cries lengthen out till the last waves of sound 
break against our garden wall. Everywhere the 
bonfires now brighten, now fade, till at the ex- 
treme horizon you see only crimson specks that 
appear and disappear and appear again, dotting 
far-off peaks lost in the gloom of night. 

Night of illumination, immensity of the skies, 





star-spangled to your furthest depths, how you 
thrill those who sigh for eternity! 





Tue armies of Achish are pouring from Gath, 
From Gaza, and Askelon, low by the shore ; 
And the people are crush’d in their wine-press of 
wrath : 
There is ruin behind them, and terror before. 


Their triumph the cities of Benjamin fills, 
From Dan to Beersheba in sackcloth is clad ; 
Even Judah and Simeon weep on their hills, 
Like the Ammonite valleys of Reuben and 
Gad. 


And strong in his sorrows, the worst and the last, 
Stands the mighty King Saul, like a rock of the 


flood, 
Towering o’er the dark surge of the host heaving 
past, 
With the storm on his breast ever breaking in 
blood. 
All in vain rides young Jonathan, bravest and 
best ; 
In the fore-front of death, rides the loved of the 
land ; 
All in vain o’er the foe, gleams the war-batter’d 
crest 
Of great Abner, who fights at his master’s right 
hand. 


And the battle rolls on, ever redder each wave 
Falling broken, in blood, from the sword of the 


King ; 
But the hand is withheld that is mighty to save, 
And still closes the foe, and still reddens the 
ring. 


In his woe, God-forsaken, and hopeless his host, 
In the day of the Lord, when His judgments 
befell, 
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He hath wept o’er the grave where all hope lieth 

lost, 

With the Ancient of Ramah who loved him so 
well. 


He hath call’d forth the visions of death from the 
tomb, 
When his bold heart grew faithless, and feeble 
his sword ; 
But his legions reel back in the shadow of doom, 
For the Urim is still in the Ark of the Lord. 


And the battle rolls on, and the battle rolls on, 
Where the vineyards of Jezreel lie crush’d in 
their pride ; 
Where the streams of Gilboa are black in the sun, 
And the blood-fringe of Jordan runs red at its 
side. 


And as hopeless as fearless, his crown on his brow, 
With his host scatter’d far o’er the war-stricken 
field, 
Stands the wounded old King, with his face to the 
foe, 
And their spears falling thick on the boss of his 
shield. 


No longer he hears the brave Jonathan’s call, 
In the death-front beholds not the plume that he 
wore ; 
Ah! the bravest, the best, the beloved one of all ! 
He will scatter the foe on Rock Rimmon no more. 


Anon, and great Abner, all reeking and red, 
With his saddle-girths dripping, and death in 
each spring, 
Rushes down on the foe, cleaving dead upon dead, 
Through the iron-clad phalanx that closed on the 
King. 
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And the battle rolls on, and the battle rolls 
on, 
Through the blood-mist that hangs o’er the war- 
trodden plain, 
O’er the merciless riot of slaughter, where none 
Hath a thought for the living, a care for the 
slain. 








In the silence of death, in the shadow of 
night, 
Has their glory gone down through the woe of 
the land, 
In the doom that has broken the sword of their 
might, 
In the pride of their days, and the strength of 
their hand. 








‘*T am wounded full sore,” said the King where he 
lay, 
**But not yet unto death, and the heathen is 
nigh : 
Press thy sword through my breast, since my sons 
are away, 
Ere the heathen behold God’s anointed one die.” 





Their swords lay all broken, their bows were all 
strung, 
Where they lay, in their love, round the kingly 
old man ; 
And their arms in the House of Ashteroth were 
hung, 
And their bones laid to bleach on the walls of 
Beth-shan. 
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THE BLESSINGS OF THOSE WHO WEEP. 
BY THE LATE REV. EDWARD IRVING.* 





Ir is written by the apostle Paul, in the Second | ministers of death, and serve his sovereign man- 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that the sorrow of the | date. And as Jesus, with allusion to his destruc- 
world worketh death ; meaning thereby, that the | tion of death, is called the Prince of life, the 
worldly form of sorrow hath no better effect than | quickening spirit, the resurrection and the life, so, 
to destroy the natural cheerfulness of the spirit, 
to undermine the health of the body, and hasten 


| in allusion to them, the precursors of death, he is 
| called the chief physician of soul and body, who 


the approach of death. To which agree the words 
of the wise man, when he says, ‘‘ By sorrow of the | 
heart the spirit is broken ; the spirit of man may | 
bear its infirmities, but a wounded spirit, who can | 
bear?” This sorrow of the world, whose end is 
death, is carefully to be distinguished from that 
other sorrow whereof the apostle speaketh in the 
same place, in these words, ‘‘ There is a godly sor- 
row which worketh repentance unto salvation not 
to be repented of ;” and which James counteth it 
all joy to fall under, and which our Lord blesseth, 
because it shall produce laughter in the end. 
What that sorrow is which worketh death, and 
which is never blessed in the Holy Scriptures,— 
because truly it is not a blessing, but a curse, the 
arch-curse and mother-woe of all the earth, ‘‘ In 
sorrow shalt thou eat thy bread all the days of thy 
life until thou go down unto the dust,”—any one 
may discover who reflecteth upon his own history | 
and experience ; for short indeed must have been | 
his life, and happy the lot of his inheritance, if he | 
have not tasted of it in large variety and plentiful 
abundance. All the preludes of death are a sor- 
row, be they the diseases of the inward or out- 
ward man; all the ways of sin are a sorrow, 
sweet in the mouth, but in the’ belly as gall and 
wormwood, 





All the faith which we repose in the 
unstable world endeth in sorrow, when in its fluc- 
tuating moods the world forsaketh our trust. All 
the affections which nature conjoineth to the dear 
friends and kind kinsmen who are around us, grow 
up in doubt and mistrust, are continued in fear 
and trembling ; and then, when they have -been 
most firmly and most. closely bound together, are 
sure to be dissolved in grief and ‘great sorrow.- So 
that the natural estate of man is full of sorrow, 
and every heart of man is full of grief ; and, as the 
wise man hath said, ‘“‘ Man is born unto trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward.” 

The brood of sorrow which so thickly infesteth 
our present state are all the ministers of death. 
They are the signs of death in our constitution ; 
they are death’s harbingers; they are also the 





* I feel very grateful to the family of Mr. Irving for 
putting this unpublished paper from his early writings 
at my disposal for insertion in Good Words,—EpITor. 





beareth our griefs and carrieth our sorrows ; who 
came to bind up the broken-hearted, to give the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. For all these ailments 
of body and soul which prefigure death, there is 
therefore balm in Gilead and a physician there ; 
but without this balm and physician they are not 
goods, but evils, not blessings, but curses ; and the 
old Stoics did but manifest their proud contempt 
of all things, even of themselves, when they pro- 
nounced that pain was not an evil. It is not an 
evil, the evil of evils under the sun. As death is 
the king of terrors, so is sorrow and pain of body 
or soul the king of evils. 

Be it understood, therefore, that our Lord doth 
not bless these the natural griefs and sorrows of 
our estate which God cursed at the fall. 

While yet we grieve for the goods of the present 
life abstracted, for our friends spirited away by 
death, for our hopes defeated of their promise ; for 
our desires unsatisfied, our joys disappointed, our 
ambition uncrowned, our faith and trust betrayed ; 
for the frustration of any of the delights which 
life contained ; or while yet we writhe with pain 
and agony under racking disease, or go broken- 
hearted with affliction, or are poisoned in our 
spirits by some chronic disorder, and grow melan- 
choly and misanthropical;—so far from viewing 
the dispensation as any sign of grace or forerunner 
of blessing, we are to view it as a sign of our 
worldliness, as a proof of our ignorance or dis- 
belief of the things visible and eternal, as the fruit 
of sin present in our members, and the absence of 
salvation, the assurance of death temporal as well 
as-spiritual ; and, for all these reasons, a sum- 
mons to repentance, faith, and new obedience. 

It is not until we grieve for these griefs until 
our griefs have passed into another form, and taken 
spiritual relations altogether different, that they 
become a blessing. They must first lift up their 
complaining voice to God, and seek consolation 
from his Holy Spirit before they bear any fruit of 
life. And the seed of death must be taken out of 
them, and a seed of life implanted in its stead by 
Him who hath life in himself to give it to whom- 
soever he pleaseth. Yet, as there is more hope of 














a fool than of a man proud in his own conceit, so 
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is there more hope of a man under the cloud of 
worldly affliction, than of a man under the laughing 


smiles of worldly prosperity. To the 


one, 


the | 


stage-curtain of life is dropped, and the scene hath 


no activity before his eye or interest in his mind, 
and his inspiration is carried inward upon himself ; 
to the other, the stage-curtain of life is up, and 
displayeth a busy, joyous scene, wherewith his 
faculties being engrossed, he hath no time for me- 
ditation of himself, or of the things invisible and 
eternal, Therefore, though these natural griefs 
have in them no reality of salvation, they have in 
them a hope of salvation, by demonstrating the 
necessity of it, and somewhat removing obstruc- 
tion to it out of the way, as a disease which telleth 
its presence by racking pain is more likely to be 
attended to and healed, than one which steals its 
course through the circulating stream of life, and 
gives no notice till it hath seized upon a vital part. 
One shipwreck is worth a thousand sermons to 
demonstrate the instability of fortune ; one death 
in a family is worth a thousand homilies to prove 
the transitoriness of earthly blessing ; the hiding 
of our patron’s countenance will sooner blanch the 
cheek of ambition than the tragedy of Wolsey’s 
fall; one falsehood detected will read a better 
lesson upon truth ; one hypocrisy uncovered, one 
stratagem outwitted, one crime punished in our 
own person will do more to put the soul to shame 
and confusion, and prepare it for reason and re- 


flection, for faith and repentance, than many ser- | 


mons and many prayers. Therefore, inasmuch as 
these visitations of grief and occasions of tears do 
disenchant the soul from the world’s many charms, 
and reveal to the heart its own misery, they are 
good for preparing the way of salvation. But 
until salvation come and offer itself, and be ac- 
cepted, and prove the occasion of other and deeper 
tears, there is no salvation in any form of natural 
grief, but there is a warning of death and a taste 
of the bitterness of death. But if, upon the other 
hand, these natural griefs and troubles of man’s 
estate do alight upon minds of an irritable and 
ungoverned temper, they act upon them like a 
rock in the midst of a violent stream, which still 
more diverteth its course, 
troubling its purity, and increasing its violence and 
perturbation. Such men are chafed by disap- 
pointment, incensed by opposition, tortured by 
affliction, distracted by bereavements, and, by a 
succession of adversities, they are lashed into mad- 
ness, or, if they retain their senses, they are un- 
fitted for large communion with reasonable men, 
and must be treated in a gentle and soothing 
way upon those subjects where their temper hath 
prevailed against their reason. In these men the 
sorrow of the world hath already produced a death 
of those sweet dispositions which alone can inherit 


the onwardness of 
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heaven, or, indeed, inherit the earth ; and there 
have arisen in their stead, rage and fury and un- 
governable passion which dwell in the regions of 
the pit, and are ever feeding the worm which dieth 
not, and the fire which is not quenched. The tears 
of such men (if indeed they shed any tears, for 
such men are not accustomed to the melting mood) 
do signify the commotion which is passing in an- 
other region, like the slow and heavy drops which 
sometimes drop sullenly to the earth, when the 
lightning and the thunder are agitating in the 
upper regions of the air. They are signs and ac- 
companiments of an inward storm, but they are 
no signs of a tender or broken heart ; they prove 
how the demon of discord hath the government 
Such troubled 
spirits desire no comfort, and will take none, 
their only comfort is to have their will and 
pleasure, which, not obtaining, they are vexed ; 
being resisted, they are grieved; being defeated, 
they are in anguish and misery. There must 
be a perception of the inward parts, the strong 
and stubborn will must subject itself to the 
will of God, and, being itself governed, must 
govern the tempers of the mind, before they can 
be blessed by affliction and grief. There is a calm, 
indeed, which follows the storm, when the violence 
of the soul is spent, in which, if you can approach 
them with a still, small voice, you may do them 
service ; but, oh! what delicacy, what wisdom, 
what long-endurance, it requireth to deal with 
intractable men. I would sooner undertake to 
soothe the pains and passions of a little babe, 
who understandeth neither words nor smiles, than 
undertake to bring to reason those fretful spirits 
who, though they understand both, are, by the 
evil possessions to which they yield themselves, 
whirled away out of the hearing of words of counsel, 
out of the sweet influence of tender and gracious 
acts. And they mourn and they repent ; they see 
the wounds which they inflicted in their madness, 
and the wreck which in the tempest of their rage 
they have made, which is a new misery and a 
new grief, and the occasion of an inward agitation, 
so that either outwardly or inwardly they are in 
war, and their only hope is to remove them from 
their troubled waters, and give their spirit a resting 
and a breathing time to recover from the mangled 
condition into which its own hands have reduced it. 

Very different from the tears which are shed 
over outward goods which have departed, or 
inward desires which have been disappointed, 
are those tears which our Lord blesseth, when he 
saith, Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall 
laugh. ‘Those are the tears of repentance which 
Peter shed when he went out and wept bitterly ; 
the tears with which Mary Magdalene washed her 
Lord’s feet, wiping them with the hairs of her 


and excludeth the prince of peace. 
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head. They are the tears which burst from our 
hearts when we looked upon him whom we have 
pierced, and weep as a mother that weepeth for an 
only son; the tears which Christ wept over Jeru- 
salem, fallen and impenitent, foreseeing its relent- 
less doom ; the tears of compassion which he wept 
over the sorrows of the house of Lazarus ; the tears 
which Paul shed when in the city of Ephesus he 
went, by night and by day, from house to house, 
entreating the people to be reconciled unto God. 
Not the bitter and disappointed mood of Jonah 
when he was exceedingly displeased and very 
angry because the Lord had relented of his threaten- 
ings against Nineveh, and entreated God, saying, 
Take, I beseech thee, my life away from me, for 
it is better for me to die than to live, but the 
mood of Jeremiah the prophet, when he exclaimed, 
Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician 
there? Why thenis not the health of the daughter 
of my people recovered? O that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the daughters of my 
people. Not the tears of pride, which come re- 
luctant from the steeled heart, like water drop- 
ping from the flinty rock, but the tears of pride 
humbled and convinced by the power of God, 
which flow copiously, like the stream which issued 
from the rock when it had been smitten by the 
wand of Moses, the messenger of God. Not the 
tears of natural desire after a worldly good, nor 
the tears of natural sorrow for a worldly good 
removed, but the tears of spiritual desire after 
spiritual good, or the tears of sorrow when God 
hath hidden his countenance or removed our candle- 
stick out of its former place. This is the godly 
sorrow which worketh repentance not to be re- 
pented of ; these are the mourners who shall here- 
after laugh. 

As the sorrows of the world are but the prelude 
of death, the hints and notices of everlasting grief, 
the first-fruits of sin, whose full harvest is reaped 
in another world, so is there another kind of sor- 
rows, which are, as it were, the pains of a new 
life conceiving within the soul, and the pangs of a 
new birth, and the trials of the new creature which 
hath been born into an uncongenial clime. These 
sorrows of the spiritual man consist in the giving 
up of his former idolatries, in the sacrifice of his 
former desires, in the change of his pursuits, the 
restraining of his passions, and the subduing of his 
former self. The seed is not quickened unless it 
be cast into the earth and rot. Neither is the new 
man quickened unless the old man be mortified 
with his affections and lusts. And these affections 
and lusts, out of whose mortification new affec- 
tions and desires must spring, are each as due to 
the soul as a member is to the body, and cost in 
the dying as much pain as the plucking out of a 





right eye or the cutting off of a right hand. 0 
wretched man that I am! who will deliver me 


from the body of this death? There isa lawin my | 


members warring against the law of my mind, and 
leading me into captivity to the law of sin and 
death. Who shall tell the inward grief of the 
soul when it discovereth all its transgressions, and 
its sin is ever before it, when the waters have come 
over it, and the great billows of the Lord’s indig- 
nation hath buried it in despair? Who shall tell 
the horror of the soul when it hath parted from 
all its former trusts and refuges, and findeth itself 
tossed to and fro by the tempest of its remorse, 
without a ray of hope, when all its firm-built and 
world-defying timbers break up and yawn, and its 
glorious bravery is wrecked and wasted, and 
strewn about in desolation? When the honest 
man discovereth that he is a deceitful knave before 
the Lord, and the honourable man that he is a 
false hypocrite, and the self-righteous man that he 
offendeth in everything, and in everything cometh 
short of the glory of God; when the rich man dis- 
covers that he is poor, and the happy man that he 
is miserable, and the man of knowledge that he is 
blind, and whatever he is, or whatever the world 
may hold him, he is an abject, miserable wretch in 
the sight of God—a worm, and no man—a slave of 
Satan, and a captive in his house of bondage ; then 
it is that rivers of tears flow down the cheek, and 
that the harp is hung upon the willow. There is 
grief and great sorrow when the arrow of the Lord 
hath pierced our heart, and his mighty hand hath 
laid our glory in the dust ; and the weeping which 
is made at such a season and for such a cause is 
blessed. In such weeping is the seed of the gospel 
sown, and through such mortification the harvest 
groweth up abundantly. 

And when the hope cometh by which we are 
saved through the faith that is in Christ Jesus, 
though it doth dissipate the gloom, and show us 
whitherward to steer our course, yet full of trials, 
of sorrow, and of tears, is our voyage. The Cap- 
tain of our salvation was made perfect by suffer- 
ing, and the cloud of witnesses with whom we are 
surrounded were each tried with sore trial, and re- 
sisted unto blood; and though, in our times, the 
blood of the body be not required in testimony of 
our faith, the soul hath sore trials to undergo. 
Even we ourselves, saith Paul, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, do groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, viz., the redemption of 
of the body. Our Lord’s life is the type of a 
Christian’s life, with which the life of the world is 
at war. Its joys are not his joys, and he weepeth 
in secret over its merry-makings. He riseth early 
in the morning, like Job, and offereth sacrifice for 
his sons and his daughters, lest in their last night’s 
amusements they may have sinned, and cursed God 
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in their hearts. Yea, he hath oft, like David, a 
house full of rebel children, or a table surrounded 
with ungodly men. He cannot escape out of the 
world ; and if he could he would not, being drawn 
to them with bonds of fervent charity, and eager 
longing after their salvation. And his conscience 
beareth him witness in the Holy Ghost that he 
hath great heaviness and continual sorrow in his 
heart for his brethren, for his kinsmen according 
to the flesh. 

Space would fail me to set forth the occasions 
which a spiritual man hath for sorrow and tears, 
with none of which the world is made acquainted 
by all its tragedies; tears of sorrow for his own 
sinfulness, and tears of pity for the world’s impeni- 
tence ; tears of sympathy with the members of Christ, 
and tears of nature for the unremedied distresses 
of the natural man. The heart of a Christian is 
very soft, and he is ready to weep with those that 
weep. The devotion of a Christian doth not, like 
the heroism of the world, seal his sympathies and 
dry up the fountain of his tears; and when his 
high resolutions and unrestrained purposes of self- 
denial and self-devotion maketh his friends and 
kindred to weep for the loss of his well-beloved 
company, while he holdeth on his steadfast course, 
he is oft constrained to cry out, What, mean ye to 
weep and to break my heart? for Iam ready, not 
to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem, for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. It is in the softening 
of the hardened heart, and the melting of the 

' stubborn spirit ; in the opening of the flood-gates 
of sympathy which selfishness had closed; in the 
life of charity which malice had put to death—of the 
charity which beareth all things, which is not easily 
provoked, and which thinketh no evil, which suf- 
fereth long, and is kind,—in these soft and tender 
aspects of the soul consisteth the daily, hourly ex- 
perience of the renewed life. And many are the 
tears which it sheddeth secretly, and many are the 


| for they shall be comforted. 


They suffer with him, and they shall also rejoice 
with him. They are crucified with Christ, yet 
live, or rather Christ liveth in them. They bear 
his cross, and they shall wear his crown. They 
follow him through bad report, and with him they 
shall be exalted to honour and glory. The same 
Spirit which wrought mightily in him to raise him 
from the dead, shall work in them newness of life. 
They are like Paul sorrowing yet rejoicing, trou- 
bled on every side yet not distressed, perplexed 
but not in despair, persecuted but not forsaken, 
cast down but not destroyed. They are passing 
through great tribulation, they are washing their 
robes and making them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. And hereafter shall they be before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple; they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb that is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and lead them 
unto living fountains of water, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. 

This is the life which awaits those mourners in 
Zion, in the Jerusalem which is above, and here on 
earth the preludes of that life are shown. Theirs 
is humility and meekness and gentleness, to which 
the Lord hath promised to reveal himself. Theirs 
is the contrition of heart, with which the Lord hath 
promised to dwell, and the downcast spirit, which 
he hath promised to revive. He will not break the 
bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, but bring 
forth judgment unto truth. The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, to pour the oil of joy into the 
wounded spirit, to give the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness, and to comfort all that 
mourn. To the lowly the lowly Jesus cometh, to 
the sad in heart the Comforter cometh ; theirs is 
the faith of Christ, who turn from their sins with 
godly sorrow. And blessed are they that mourn, 
When the Lord 


lamentations which it maketh in its prayers, and | turneth again their captivity they shall laugh, and 


manifold its causes of sorrow. 
Theirs is the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, out 





their mouths shall be filled with singing. Theirs 
is the sadness of the countenance, by which the 


of which cometh the fellowship of his resurrection. | heart is made better. 





GIFTS. 
A PARABLE FROM NATURE. BY MRS. GATTY. 


One—two—three—four—five ; five neatly-raked 
kitchen-garden beds, four of them side by side, 
with a pathway between ; the fifth a narrow slip, 
heading the others, and close to the gravel walk, 
as it was for succession-crops of mustard and cress, 
which are often wanted in a hurry for breakfast 
or tea. 

Most people have stood by such beds in their 
own kitchen-gardens on soft spring mornings and 





evenings, and looked for the coming up of the 
seeds which either they or the gardener had sown. 

Radishes in one, for instance, and of all three 
sorts—white-turnip, red-turnip, and long-tailed. 

Carrots in another; and this bed had been dug 
very deep indeed—subsoil digging, as it were; 
two spades’ depth, that the roots might strike 
freely down. 


Onions in another. Beets in the fourth; both 
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the golden and red varieties: while the narrow 
slip was half mustard and half cress. 

Such was the plan here, however; and here, for 
a time, all the seeds lay sleeping, as it seemed. 
For, as the long smooth-raked beds stretched out 
dark and bare under the stars, they betrayed no 
symptom of anything going on within. 

Nevertheless, there was no sleeping in the case. 
The little seed-grains were fulfilling the law of 
their being, each after its kind; the grains, all but 
their inner germs decaying; the germs swelling 
and growing, till they rose out of their rotten 
cradles, and made their way, through their earthen 
coverlid, to the light of day. 

They did not all come up quite together, of 
course, nor all quite alike. But as to the time, the 
gardener had made his arrangements so cleverly, 
that none was very far behind his neighbour. And 
as to the difference of shape in the first young 
leaves, what could it signify? Itis true the young 
mustards were round’and thick; the cresses oval 
and pointed; the carrots mere green threads; the 
onions sharp little blades; while the beets had an 
odd, staring look. But they all woke up to the 
same life and enjoyment, and were all greeted with 
friendly welcome, as they appeared, by the dew, 
and light, and sunshine, and breezes so necessary 
to them all, children of one mother, dependent 
on the same influences to bring them to perfection. 

What could put comparisons, and envyings, and 
heart-burnings into their heads, so filling them 
either with conceit or melancholy misgivings ? 
As if there was but one way of being right or 
doing right; as if every creature was 





not good | 


- . ° | 
after its kind, but must needs be good after some- | 


body else’s kind, or not be good at all! 

It must have been some strolling half-informed 
grub, one would think, who had not yet come 
to his full senses, who started such foolish ideas. 

It began with an inquiry at first, for no actual 
unkindness was meant. 

‘I find I get deeper and deeper into the soil 
every day,” remarked the carrot. ‘I shall be I 
don’t know how long, at last. Ihave been going 
down regularly, quite straight, for weeks. Then 
I am tapering off to a long point at the end, in the 
A traveller 
told me, the other day, this was perfection, and I 
believe he was right.” 


most beautiful proportions possible. 


‘(That mischievous vagabond grub, you see!) 

‘*T knew what it was to live near the surface in 
my young days,” he went on; ‘‘but never felt 
solid enjoyment till I struck deeply down, where 
all is so rich and warm. This is really being 
firmly established and satisfactory 
though still progressing, I hope, for I don’t intend 
to limit myself. Pray tell me,” added he, good- 
naturedly enough, “ how it fares with all the rest of 


to one’s-selif, 


| at once. 





you. I should like to know that your roots are as 
long, and slim, and yellow as mine; doing as well, 
I wish us to be 
Perfection is the great thing to || 


in fact, and sinking as far down. 
all perfect alike. 
try for.” 

“ When you are sure you are trying in the right | 
way,” exclaimed some voices from the neighbour- || 
ing radish-bed (for the red and white turnips | 
would always talk together). ‘‘ But if long, slim, | 
yellow roots, striking deep into the earth, are your ] 
idea of perfection, I advise you to begin life over || 








again. Dear me! I wish you had consulted us 
before. Why, we stopped going down long ago, 


and have been spreading out sideways and all 
ways, into stout, round, solid balls ever since; | 
close white flesh throughout inside, and not yellow, 
but red without.” \ 
‘White, he means,” shouted another. 
“Red, I call it,” repeated the first. ‘‘ But no 
matter; certainly not yellow!” 
And “Certainly not yellow !” cried they all. 
**So,” continued the chief speaker, “we are 
quite concerned to hear you ramble on about grow- 
ing longer and longer, and strongly advise you to 
keep ygur own counsel, and not mention it to any 





7? 


one else. We are friends, you know, and can be 
trusted; but you really must leave off wasting 
your powers and energy in the dark inside of the 
ground, out of everybody’s sight and knowledge. 
Come to the surface, and make the most of it, as 
we do, and then you'll be a credit to your friends. 
Never mind what travellers say. They’ve nothing 
else to do but walk about and talk, and they tell 
us we are perfectiontoo. Don’t think about them, 
but about what we tell you, and alter your course 
toll yourself up into a firm round ball 
as fast as you can. You won’t find it hard if you 
You have only to—” 
“ Let me put in a word first,” 


once begin. 
interrupted one 
of the long-tailed radishes in the same bed ; ‘ for 
it is of no use to go out of one extreme into an- 
other, which you are on the high road to do if you 
are disposed to take Mr. Roundhead’s advice, who 
ought to be ashamed, by the way, of forcing his 
very peculiar views upon his neighbours. Just look 


at us. We always strike moderately down, so we 


| know it’s the right thing to do, and that solid 


round balls are the most unnatural and useless 
But, on the other hand, my 
dear friend, we have learnt where to stop, and a 
great secret it is, but one I fear you know nothing 
about at present ; so the sooner you make yourself 
There’s a limit to 


things in the world. 


acquainted with it the better. 
everything but folly—even to striking deep into 
the soil. And as to the soil being better so very 
deep down, nobody can believe it ; for why should 
it he? The great art is to make the most of what 


is at hand, as we do. Time enough to go into the 
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depths when you have used up what is so much 
easier got at. The man who gathered some of us 
yesterday, called out, ‘These are just right.’ So I 
leave you to judge whether some other people we 
know of must not be wrong.” 

‘* You rather overwhelm me, I own,” mused the 
Carrot ; “though it’s remarkable you do not agree 
together. Is it possible, however, that I have been 
making a great mistake all my life? What lost 
time to look back upon! Yet a ball; no, no, not 
a ball! I don’t think I could grow into a solid 
round ball were I to try for ever !” 

“Not having tried, how can you tell?” whis- 
pered the Turnip-Radish persuasively. “ But you 
never will, if you listen to our poor old-fashioned 
friend next door, who has been halting between 
two opinions all his life, will neither make an 
honest fat lump of it, as I do, nor plunge down 
and taper with you. But nothing can be done 
without an effort: certainly no change.” 

‘¢ That is true,” murmured the Carrot, rather 
sadly ; ‘* but I am too old for further efforts my- 
self. Mistake or no mistake, my fate is fixed. I 
am too far down to set up again, that’s certain. 
But some of the young ones may try. Do you 
hear, dears? Some of you stop short, if you can, 
and grow out sideways and all ways, into stout, 
round, solid balls.” 

** Oh, nonsense about round balls!” cried the 
long-tailed Radish in disgust; ‘“‘ what will the 
world come to, if this goes go! Listen to 
youngsters, I beg. Go to a n%lerate depth, 
be content; and if you want something to do, 
throw out a few fibres for amusement. You're 
firm enough without them, I know, but the em- 
ployment will pass away time.” 

‘* There are strange delusions abroad just now,” 
remarked the Onions to each other; “do you 
hear all this talk about shape and way of growth ? 
and everybody in the dark on the subject, though 
they seem to be quite unconscious of the fact them- 
selves. That fellow chattered about solid balls, as 
if there was no such thing as growing layer upon 
layer, and coat over coat, at all. 

“Of course the very long yellow gentleman, 
with his tapering root, is most wrong of the party; 
but I doubt if Mr. Roundhead is much wiser when 
he speaks of close white flesh inside, and red, of 
all ridiculous nonsense, without. Where are their 
flaky skins, I should like to know? Who is ever 
to peel them, I wonder? Poor things, I can’t 
think how they got into such ways. How tough 
and obstinate they must be! I wish we lived 
nearer. We would teach them a little better than 
that, and show them what to do.” 

“‘[ have lived near you long enough, 


me, 
and 


” grumbled 


a deep-red Beet next door ; ‘‘ and you have never 
taught me ; neither shall you, if I can help it. A 





pretty instructor you would be, who think it ridi- 
culous to be red! I suppose you can’t grow red 
yourself, and so abuse the colour out of spite. 
Now I flatter myself Iam red inside as well as out, 
so I suppose I am more ridiculous than the other 
fellow who contrived to keep himself white within, 
according to his own account; but I doubt the 


| fact. There, there! it is a folly to be angry; so I 


say no more, except this: get red as fast as you 
can. You live in the same soil that I do, and 
ought to be able.” 

** Oh, don’t call it red,” exclaimed the golden 
variety, who were of a gentle turn of mind; ‘ it 
is but a pale tint after all, and surely rather amber 
than red; and perhaps that was what the yellow 
gentleman meant by the yellow he talked of.” 

“‘ Perhaps it was ; for perhaps he calls red yel- 
low, as you call it amber,” answered the other ; 
‘* anyhow he has rather more sense than our neigh- 
bour here, with his layer upon layer, and coat over 
coat, and flaky skin over all. Think of wasting 
time in such fiddle-faddle proceedings! Grow a 
good honest fleshy substance, and have done with 
it, and let people see you know what life is capable 
of. I always look at results. It is something to 
get such a body as I do out of the surrounding 
soil. That is living to some purpose, I consider. 
Nobody makes more of their opportunities than I 
do, I flatter myself, or has more to show for their 
pains ; and a great future must be in store.” 

“*Do you hear them? oh, do you hear them?” 
whispered the Cress to her neighbour the Mustard 
(there had been several crops, and this was one of 
the last). ‘Do you hear how they all talk to- 
gether of their growth and their roots, and their 
size, and colour, and shape? It makes me quite 
unhappy, for I am doing nothing like that myself. 
Nothing, nothing, though I live in the same soil ! 
What is to be done? What do you do? Do you 
grow great white solid balls, or long, yellow 
tapering roots, or thick red flesh, or layer upon 
layer, and coat over coat? Some of them talked 
of just throwing out a few fibres as a mere amuse- 
ment to pass away time. And this is all I ever do 
for business, There will never be a great future 
in store for me. Do speak to me, but whisper 
what you say, for I shame to be heard or thought 
of.” 

‘**T grow only fibres too,” groaned the Mustard 
in reply ; ‘‘ but I would spread every way and all 
ways if I could. Downwards and upwards, and 
side ways and all ways, like the rest. I wish I 
had never been sown. Better never be sown and 
grown than sown and grown to such trifling pur- 
pose! I am wretched indeed. But there must 
be injustice somewhere. The soil must give them 
what it refuses to us,” 

“Or we are weak and helpless, and cannot take 
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in what it offers,” suggested the Cress. ‘‘ Alas! 
that we should have been sown only to be useless 
and unhappy !” 

And they wept the evening through. But they 
alone were not unhappy. The Carrot had become 
uneasy, and could follow his natural tastes no 
longer in comfort, for thinking that he ought to 
be a solid round ball, white inside, and red with- 
out. The Onion had sore misgivings that the Beet 
might be right after all, and a good honest mass 
of red flesh be more worth labouring for, than the 
pale, coat-within-coat growth in which he had in- 
dulged. It did seem a waste of trouble, a fiddle- 
faddle plan of life, he feared. Perhaps he had 
not gone down far enough into the soil. Some 
one talked of growing fibres for amusement,—he 
had certainly not come to that ; they were neces- 
sary to his support; he couldn’t hold fast without 
them. Other people were more independent than 
he was, then, perhaps wiser,—alas ! 

And yet the Beet himself was not quite easy ; 
for talk as he would, what he had called fiddle- 
faddle seemed ingenious when he thought it over, 
and he would like to have persuaded himself that 
he grew layer upon layer too. But it wouldn’t do, 

Perhaps, in fact, the bold little Turnip-Radishes 
alone, from their solid, substantial growth, were 
the only ones free from misgivings, and believed 
that everybody ought to do as they did themselves. 

What a disturbance there was, to be sure! And 
it got worse and worse, and they called on the 
winds and fleeting clouds, the sun, and moon, and 
stars above their heads, to stay their course awhile, 
and declare who was right and who was wrong ; 
who was using, who abusing his gifts and powers ; 
who was making most, who least, of the life and 
opportunities they all enjoyed ; whose system was 
the one the rest must all strive to follow,—the one 
only right. 

But they called and asked in vain, till one even- 
ing, the clouds which had been gathering over the 
garden for days began to come down in rain, and 
sank swiftly into the ground, where it had been 
needed for long. Whereupon there was a general 
cry, ‘Here comes a messenger; now we shall 
hear !” as if they thought no one could have any 
business in the world but to settle their disputes ! 

So out came the old inquiries again :—who was 
right—who was wrong—who had got hold of the 
true secret? Butthe Cress made no inquiry at all, 
only shook with fright under the rain; for, thought 
she, the hour of my shame and degradation is come, 
poor useless creature that I am, I shall never more 
hold up my head. 

As to the Carrot, into whose well-dug bed the 
root found easiest entrance, and sank deepest, he 
held forth in most eloquent style upon the whole 
affair ;—how it was started, and what he had said; 
how much he had once hoped ; how much he now 
feared. 

Now, the rain-drops did not care to answer in a 
hurry ; but as they came dropping gently down, 
they murmured, ‘‘ Peace, peace, peace!” all over 





the beds. And truly they seemed to bring peace 
with them as they fell, so that a calm sank all 
around, and then the murmur proceeded :—* Poor 
little atoms in a boundless kingdom—each one of 
you bearing a part towards its fulness of perfec- 
tion, each one of you endowed with gifts and 
powers especially your own, each one of you good 
after its kind—how came these cruel misgivings 
and heart-burnings among you? Are the tops of 
the mountains wrong because they cannot grow 
corn like the valleys? Are the valleys wrong because 
they cannot soar into the skies? Does the brook 
flow in vain because it cannot spread out like the 
sea? Is the sea only right because its waters only 
are salt? Each good after its kind, each bearing 
a part in the full perfection of the kingdom which 
is boundless ; the plan which is harmony—peace, 
peace, peace upon all !” 

And peace seemed to fall more soothingly than 
ever upon the ground as the shower continued to 
descend. 

‘* How much more, then,” resumed the mur- 
mur, “‘ among you, to whose inner natures gifts 
and powers are given, each different from each ; 
each good inits kind ; each, if rightly carried out, 
bearing a part in that kingdom, which needs, for 
its full perfection, that there shall be hills to rise 
into the skies, valleys to lie low at their feet; 
some natures to go deep into the soil, others to 
rejoice on its surface; some to lie lightly upon 
the earth, as if scarcely claiming a home, others 
to grasp at it by wide-spread roots, and stretch out 
branches to the rivers ; all good in their kind, all 
bearing a part towards the full perfecting of that 
kingdom, whose children are countless as their 
nations are various; none useless, none in vain. 

‘* Upon one, then, upon all—each wanted, each 
useful, each good after its kind—peace, peace, 
peace, peace, peace !” ar 

The murmur subsided to a whisper, the whisper 
into silence ; and by the time the moon-shadows 
lay upon the garden there was peace everywhere. 

Nor was it broken again ; for henceforth even 
the Cress held up her head, she, also, good after 
her kind. . 

Only once or twice, that year, when the Carrots 
were gathered, there came up the strangest 
growths! thick distorted lumps, that had never 
struck properly down. 

The gardener wondered, and was vexed, for he 
prided himself on the digging of the carrot-bed. 
‘** Anything that had had any sense might have 
gone down into it,” he was sure, he said. And he 
was not far wrong ; but you see the Carrot had had 
no sense when he began to speculate, and tried to 
be something he was not intended to be. 

Yet the poor clumsy thing was not quite useless 
after all. For, just as the gardener was about to 
fling it angrily away, he recollected that the cook 
might use it for soup, though it could not be served 
up at table such a shape as it was! ° 

And this was exactly what she did. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tue Christmas holidays ended, and Ascott 
left for London. It was the greatest household 
change the Misses Leaf had known for years, and 
they missed him sorely. Ascott was not exactly a 


loveable boy, and yet, after the fashion of woman- | 
Wi~7 





kind, his aunts were both fond and proud of him ; 
fond, in their childless old-maidenhood, of any sort 
of nephew, and proud, unconsciously, that the said 
nephew was a big fellow, who could look over 
all their heads, besides being handsome and plea- 
sant-mannered, and though not clever enough to 
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set the Thames on fire, still sufficiently bright to 
make them hope that in his future the family star 
might again rise. 

There was something pathetic in these three 
women’s idealization of him—even Selina’s, who 
though quarrelling with him to his face always 
praised him behind his back—that great, good- 
looking, lazy lad ; who, everybody else saw clearly 
enough, thought more of his own noble self than of 
all his aunts put together. The only person he stood 
in awe of was Mr. Lyon—for whom he always pro- 
tested unbounded respect and admiration. How 
far Robert Lyon liked Ascott even Hilary could 
never quite find out; but he was always very kind 
to him. 

There was one person in the house who, strange 
to say, did not succumb to the all-dominating 
youth. From the very first there was a smoulder- 
ing feud between him and Elizabeth. Whether 
she overheard, and slowly began to comprehend 
his mocking gibes about the ‘‘ South Sea Islander,” 
or whether her sullen and dogged spirit resisted the 
first attempts the lad made to ‘‘ put upon her”’— 
as he did upon his aunts, in small daily tyrannies 
—was never found out; but certainly Ascott, the 
general favourite, found little favour with the new 
servant. She never answered when he “ hollo’d” 
for her; she resisted blacking his boots more than 
once a day ; and she obstinately cleared the kitchen 
fire-place of his “messes,” as she ignominiously 
termed various pots and pans belonging to what 
he called his ‘‘ medical studies.” 

Although the war was passive rather than ag- 
gressive, and sometimes a source of private amuse- 
ment to the aunts, still on the whole it was a 
relief when the exciting cause of it departed ; his 
new and most gentlemanly portmanteau being car- 
ried downstairs by Elizabeth herself, of her own 
accord, with an air of cheerful alacrity, foreign to 
her mien for some weeks past, and which even 
in the midst of the dolorous parting, amused Hilary 
extremely. 

‘¢ T think that girl is a character,” she said after- 
wards to Johanna. ‘‘ Anyhow, she has curiously 
strong likes and dislikes.” 

‘“* You may say that, my dear ; for she brightens 
up whenever she looks at you.” 

*“ Does she? Oh, that must be because I have 
most to do withher. It is wonderful how friendly 
one gets over saucepans and brooms; and what 
reverence one inspires in the domestic mind when 
one really knows how to make a bed or a pud- 
ding.” 

** How I wish you had to do neither,” sighed 
Johanna, looking fondly at the bright face and 
light little figure that was flitting about, putting 
the schoolroom to rights before the »upils came in. 

** Nonsense—I don’t wish any such thing. Doing 


it makes me not a whit less charming and lovely.” 
She often applied these adjectives to herself, with 
the most perfect conviction that she was utter- 
ing a fiction patent to everybody. “I must 
be very juvenile also, for I’m certain the fellow- 
passenger at the station to-day took me for Ascott’s 
sweetheart. When we were saying good-bye, an 
old gentleman who sat next him was particularly 
sympathetic, and you should have seen how indig- 
nantly Ascott replied, ‘It’s only my aunt ’” 

Miss Leaf laughed, and the shadow vanished from 
her face, as Hilary had meant it should. She only 
said, caressing her— 

‘** Well, my pet, never mind ; I hope you may 
have a real sweetheart some day.” 

* I’m in no hurry, thank you, Johanna.” 

But now was heard the knock after knock of the 
little boys and girls, and there began that monoto- 
nous daily round of school-labour, rising from the 
simplicities of c, a, t, cat, and d, 0, g, dog,—to the 
sublime heights of Pinnock and Lennie, Télémaque 
and Latin Delectus. No loftier: Stowbury being 
well supplied with first-class schools, and having a 
vague impression that the Misses Leaf, born ladies 
and not brought up as governesses, were not com- 
petent educators except of very small children. 

Which was true enough until lately. So Miss 
Leaf kept contentedly to the ¢, a, t, cat, and d, o, g, 
dog, of the little butchers and bakers, as Miss Se- 
lina, who taught only sewing, and came into the 
school-room but little during the day, scornfully 
termed them. The higher branches, such as they 
were, she left gradually to Hilary, who, of late, 
possibly out of sympathy with a friend of hers, 
had begun to show an actual gift for teaching 
school. 

It is a gift—all will allow; and chiefly those 
who have it not, amongst whom was poor Johanna 
Leaf. The admiring envy with which she watched 
Hilary, moving briskly about from class to class, 
with a word of praise to one and rebuke to another, 
keeping every one’s attention alive, spurring on the 
dull, controlling the unruly, and exercising over 
every member in this little world that influence, 
at once the strongest and most intangible and in- 
explicable—personal influence—was only equalled 
by the way in which, at pauses in the day’s work, 
when it grew dull and monotonous, or when the 
stupidity of the children ruffled her own quick 
temper beyond endurance, Hilary watched Johanna. 

The time I am telling of is now long ago. The 
Stowbury children, who were then little boys and 
girls, are now fathers and mothers—doubtless a 
large proportion being decent tradesfolk in Stow- 
bury still; though, in this locomotive quarter, 
many must have drifted off elsewhere—where, 
Heaven knows! But not a few of them may still 





call to mind Miss Leaf, who first taught them 
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their letters—sitting in her corner between the fire 
and the window, while the blind was drawn down 
to keep out, first, the light from her own fading 
eyes, and secondly, the distracting view of green 
fields and trees from the youthful eyes by her side. 
They may remember still her dark plain dress and 
her white apron, on which the primers, torn and 
dirty, looked half ashamed to lie: and above all, 
her sweet face and sweeter voice, never heard in 
anything sharper than that grieved tone which 
signified their being ‘naughty children.” They 
may recall her unwearied patience with the very 
dullest and most wayward of them: her unfailing 
sympathy with every infantile pleasure and pain. 
And I think they will acknowledge that whether 
she taught them much or little, in this advanc- 
ing age it might be thought little—Miss Leaf 
taught them one thing—to love her ;—which, as 
Ben Jonson said of the Countess of Pembroke, was 
in itself a ‘liberal education.” 

Hilary too! Often when Hilary’s younger and 
more restless spirit chafed against the monotony 
of her life: when instead of wasting her days in 
teaching small children, she would have liked to 
be learning, learning—every day growing wiser 
and cleverer, and stretching out into that busy, 
bright active world of which Robert Lyon had 
told her—then the sight of Johanna’s meek face 
bent over those dirty spelling-books, would at once 
rebuke and comfort her. She felt, after all, that 
she would not mind working on for ever, so long 
as Johanna still sat there. 

Nevertheless, that winter seemed to her very 
long; especially after Ascott was gone. For 
Johanna, partly for money, and partly for kindli- 
ness, had added to her day’s work four evenings 
a week, when a half-educated mother of one of 
her little pupils came to be taught to write a 
decent hand, and to keep the accounts of her 
shop. Upon which, Selina, highly indignant, had 
taken to spending her evenings in the school-room, 
interrupting Hilary’s solitary studies there by 
many a lamentation over the peaceful days when 
they all sat in the kitchen together and kept no 
servant. For Selina was one of those who never 
saw the bright side of anything till it had gone by. 

‘**T’m sure I don’t know how we are to manage 
with Elizabeth. That greedy ”— 

** And growing,” suggested Hilary. 

“T say, that greedy girl eats as much as any 
two of us. And as for her clothes—her mother 
does not keep her even decent.” 

‘* She would find it difficult upon three pounds 
a year.” 

** Hilary, how dare you contradict me? I am 
only stating a plain fact.” 

‘*And I another. But, indeed, I don’t want to 
talk, Selina.” 





** You never do, except when you are wished to 
be silent ; and then your tongue goes like any 
race-horse.” 

** Does it ?—Well, like Gilpin’s, 

‘It carries weight, it rides a race, 
*Tis for a thousand pound !’ 
—and I only wish it were. Heigho! if I could 
but earn a thousand pounds !” 

Selina was too vexed to reply: and for five 
quiet minutes Hilary bent over her Homer, which 
Mr. Lyon had taken such pleasure in teaching her, 
because, he said, she learnt it faster than any of 
his grammar-school boys. She had forgotten all 
domestic grievances in a vision of Thetis and the 
water-nymphs ; and was repeating to herself, first 
in the sonorous Greek, and then in Pope’s small 
but sweet English, that catalogue of oceanic beau- 
ties, ending with 

‘Black Janira and Janassa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber hair.’ 

“‘Black, did you say? I’m sure she was as 
black as a chimney-sweep all to-day. And her 
pinafore ”— 

“Her what? Oh, Elizabeth, you mean ”— 

‘Her pinafore had three rents in it, which she 
never thinks of mending, though I gave her needles 
and thread myself a week ago. But she does not 
know how to use them any more than a baby.” 

“ Possibly nobody ever taught her.” 

“Yes; she went for a year to the National 
School, she says, and learnt both marking and 
sewing.” 

‘*Perhaps she has never practised them since. 
She could hardly have had time, with all the little 
Hands to look after, as her mother says she did. 
All the better for us. It makes her wonderfully 
patient with our troublesome brats. It was only 
to-day, when that horrid little Jacky Smith hurt 
himself so, that I saw Elizabeth take him into the 
kitchen, wash his face and hands, and cuddle him 
up and comfort him, quite motherly. Her forte 
is certainly children.” 

“You always find somethiny to say for her.” 

“T should be ashamed if I could not find some- 
thing to say for anybody who is always abused.” 

Another pause—and then Selina returned to the 
charge. + 

‘** Have you ever observed, my dear, the extra- 
ordinary way she has of fastening, or rather, not 
fastening her gown behind? She just hooks it to- 
gether at the top and at the waist, while between 
there is a ”— 

“ Hiatus valde deflendus. O dear me! what 
shall I do! Selina, how can I help it if a girl of 
fifteen years old is not a paragon of perfection : as 
of course we all are, if we only could find it out.” 

And Hilary, in despair, rose to carry her candle 
and books into the chilly, but quiet bedroom, bit- 
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ing her lips the while lest she should be tempted 
to say something which Selina called “ imperti- 
nent,” which perhaps it was, from a younger sister 
to an elder. Ido not set Hilary up as a perfect 
character. Through sorrow only do people go on to 
perfection : and sorrow, in its true meaning, this 
cherished girl had never known. 

But that night, talking to Johanna before they 
went to sleep—they had always slept together 
since the time when the elder sister used to walk 
the room of nights with that puling, motherless 
infant in her arms—Hilary anxiously started the 
question of the little servant. 

*T am afraid I vexed Selina greatly about her 
to-night ; and yet what can one do? Selina is so 
very unjust—always expecting impossibilities. She 
would like to have Elizabeth at once a first-rate 
couk, a finished housemaid, and an attentive lady’s- 
maid, and all without being taught! She gives 
her things to do, neither waiting to see if they are 
comprehended by her, nor showing her how to do 
them. Of course the girl stands gaping and 
staring, and does not do them, or does them so 
badly that she gets a thorough scolding.” 

**Is she very stupid, do you think?” asked 
Johanna, in unconscious appeal to her pet’s stronger 
judgment. 

“No, I don’t. Far from stupid; only very ig- 
norant, and—you would hardly believe it—very 
nervous. Selina frightens her. 
tremely well with me.” 

‘Any one would, my dear. That is,” added 
the conscientious elder sister, still afraid of making 
the ‘child’ vain, ‘‘any one whom you took pains 
with. But do you think we ever can make any- 
thing out of Elizabeth? Her month ends to-mor- 
row. Shall we let her go?” 

‘* And perhaps get in her place a story-teller—a 
tale-bearer—even a thief. 


She gets on ex- 


No, no; let us 
‘ Rather bear the ills we have, 
Than tly to others that we know not of ;’ 
and a thief would be worse than even a South-Sea 
Islander.” 

**O yes, my dear,” said Johanna, with a shiver. 

‘* By the bye, the first step in the civilisation of 
the Polynesians was in giving them clothes. And 
I have heard say that crime and rags offen go to- 
gether; that a man unconsciously feels he owes 
something to himself and society in the way of 
virtue when he has a clean face and clean shirt, 
and a decent coat on. Suppose we try the experi- 
ment of dressing Elizabeth? How many old gowns 
have we?” 

The number was few. Nothing in the Leaf 
family was ever cast off till its very last extremity 
of decay ; the talent that 

“*Gars auld claes look amaist as gude’s the new” 


being especially possessed by Hilary. She counted 





over her own wardrobe and Johanna’s, but found 
nothing that could be spared. 

**Yes, my love, there is one thing. You cer- 
tainly shall never put on that old brown merino 
again ; though you have laid it so carefully by, as 
if you meant it to come out as fresh as ever next 
winter. No, Hilary, you must have a new gown, 
and you must give Elizabeth your brown merino.” 

Hilary laughed, and replied not. 

Now it might be a pathetic indication of a girl 
who had very few clothes, but Hilary had a supersti- 
tious weakness concerning hers. Every dress had 
its own peculiar chronicle of the scenes where it 
had been, the enjoyments she had shared in it. 
Particular dresses were special memorials of her 
loves, her pleasures, her little passing pains: as 
long as a bit remained of the poor old fabric, the 
sight of it recalled them all. 

This brown merino—in which she had sat two 
whole winters over her Greek and Latin by Robert 
Lyon’s side, which he had once stopped to touch 
and notice, saying what a pretty colour it was, and 
how he liked soft-feeling dresses for women—to 
cut up this old brown merino seemed to hurt her 
so, she could almost have cried. 

Yet what would Johanna think if she refused ? 
And there was Elizabeth absolutely in want of 
clothes. “I must be growing very wicked,” 
thought poor Hilary. 

She lay a good while silent in the dark, while 
Johanna planned and re-planned—calculating how, 
even with the addition of an old cape of her own, 
which was out of the same piece, this hapless gown 
could be made to fit the gaunt frame of Elizabeth 
Hand. Her poor kindly brain was in the last ex- 
tremity of muddle, when Hilary, with a desperate 
effort, dashed in to the rescue, and soon made all 
clear, contriving body, skirt, sleeves, and all. 

‘* You have the best head in the world, my love. 
I don’t know what ever I should do without you.” 

‘‘ Luckily, you are never likely to be tried. So 
give me a kiss ; and good-night, Johanna.” 

I misdoubt many will say I am writing about 
small, ridiculously small, things. Yet is not the 
whole of life made up of infinitesimally small 
things? And in its strange and solemn mosaic, 
the full pattern of which we never see clearly till 
looking back on it from far away, dare we say of 
anything which the hand of Eternal Wisdom has 
put together, that it is too common or too small? 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHILE her anxious mistresses were thus talking 
her over, the servant lay on her humble bed and 
slept. They knew she did, for they heard her heavy 
breathing through the thin partition-wall. Whether, 
as Hilary suggested, she was too ignorant to 
notice the days of the week or month, or, as Selina 
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thought, too stupid to care for anything beyond 
eating, drinking and sleeping, Elizabeth manifested 
no anxiety about herself or her destiny. She went 
about her work just as usual; a little quicker and 
readier, now she was becoming familiarized to it ; 
but she said nothing. She was undoubtedly a girl 
of silent and undemonstrative nature. 

‘*Sometimes still waters run deep,” said Miss 
Hilary. 

‘* Nevertheless, there are such things as canals,” 
replied Johanna. ‘‘When do you mean to have 
your little talk with her ?” 

Hilary did not know. She was sitting rather 
more tired than usual by the school-room fire, 
the little people having just departed for their 
Saturday half-holiday. Before clearing off the 
débris which they always left behind, she stood a 
minute at the window, refreshing her eyes with 
the green field opposite, and the far-away wood, 
crowned by a dim white monument, visible in fair 
weather, on which those bright brown eyes had a 
trick of lingering, even in the middle of school- 
hours. For the wood and the hill beyond belonged 
to anobleman’s ‘*‘ show” estate, five miles off,— 
the only bit of real landscape beauty that Hilary 
had ever beheld. There, during the last holidays 
but one, she, her sisters, her nephew, and, by his 
own special request, Mr Lyon, had spent a whole 
long, merry midsummer day. She wondered 
whether such a day would ever come again ! 

But spring was coming again, anyhow: the 
field looked smiling and green, specked here and 
there with white dots which, she opined, might 
possibly be daisies. She half wished she was not 
too old and dignified to dart across the road, leap 
the sunk fence, and run to see. 

**T think, Johanna—Hark, what can that be!” 

For at this instant, somebody came tearing down 
the stairs, opened the front door, and did—exactly 
what Hilary had just been wishing to do. 

*Tt’s Elizabeth, without her bonnet or shawl, 
with something white flying behind her. How 
she is dashing across the field! What can she be 
after? Just look !” 

But loud screams from Selina’s room, the front 
one, where she had been lying in bed all morning, 
quite obliterated the little servant from their 
minds. The two sisters ran hastily upstairs. 

Selina was sitting up, in undisguised terror and 
agitation. 

“Stop her! Hold her! I’m sure she has gone 
mad. Lock the door—or she’ll come back and 
murder us all.” 

“Who ? Elizabeth! was she here? What has 
been the matter ?” 

But it was some time before they could make 
out anything. At last they gathered that Eliza- 
beth had been waiting upon Miss Selina, putting 
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vinegar-cloths on her head, and doing various 
things about the room. ‘‘ She is very handy when 
one is ill,” even Selina allowed— 

** And I assure you, I was talking most kindly 
to her: about the duties of her position, and hom 
she ought to dress better, and be more civil-be- 
haved, or else she never could expect to keep any 
place. And she stood in her usual sulky way of 
listening, never answering a word—with her back 
to me, staring right out of window. And I had 
just said, ‘ Elizabeth, my girl’— indeed, Hilary, I 
was talking to her in-my very kindest way ”"— 

**T’ve no doubt of it—but do get on”— 

** When she suddenly turned round, snatched a 
clean towel from a chair-back, and another from 
my head—actually from my very head, Johanna— 
and out she ran. I called after her, but she took 
no more notice than if I had beenastone. And 
she left the door wide open—blowing upon me. 
Oh, dear! she has given me my death of cold.” 
And Selina broke into piteous complainings. 

Her elder sister soothed her as well as she 
could, while Hilary ran down to tlie front-door 
and looked, and inquired everywhere for Elizabeth. 
She was not to be seen on field or road ; and along 
that quiet terrace, not a soul had even perceived 
her quit the house. 

‘It’s a very odd thing,” said Hilary, returning. 
“What can have come over the girl? You are 
sure, Selina, that you said nothing which ”— 

‘* Now, I know what you are going tosay. You 
are going to blame me. Whatever happens in this 
house, you always blame me. And perhaps you're 
right. Perhaps I am a nuisance—a burden— 
would be far better dead and buried. I wish I 
were !” 

When Selina took this tack, of course her sisters 
were silenced. They quieted her a little, and then 
went down and searched the house all over. 

All was in order; at least in as much order 
as was to be expected the hour before dinner. 
The bowl of half-peeled potatoes stood on the back- 
kitchen ‘‘sink ;” the roast was down before the 
fire; the knives were ready for cleaning. Evi- 
dently Elizabeth’s flight had not been premedi- 
tated. 

‘¢Tt’s all nonsense about her going mad. She 
has as sound a head as I have,” said Hilary to 
Johanna, who began to look seriously uneasy. 
‘*She might have run away in a fit of passion, 
certainly ; and yet that is improbable ; her temper 
is more sullen than furious. And having no lack 
of common sense, she must know that doing a 
thing like this is enough to make her lose her 
place at once.” 

“ Yes,” said Johanna, mournfully, ‘I’m afraid 
after this she must go.” 

‘Wait and see what she has to say for herself,” 
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pleaded Hilary. ‘She will surely be back in two 
or three minutes.” 

But she was not, nor even in two or three hours. 

Her mistresses’ annoyance became displeasure, 
and that again subsided into serious apprehension. 
Even Selina ceased talking over and over the inci- 
dent which gave the sole information to be arrived 
at; rose, dressed, and came down to the kitchen. 
There, after a long and anxious consultation, Hil- 
ary, observing that “Somebody had better do 
something,” began to prepare the dinner, as in 
pre-Elizabethan days; but the three ladies’ appe- 
tites were small. 

About three in the afternoon, Hilary, giving 
utterance to the hidden alarm of all, said— 

‘‘T think, sisters, I had better go down as 
quickly as I can to Mrs. Hand’s.” 

This agreed, she stood consulting with Johanna 
as to what could possibly be said to the mother in 
case that unfortunate child had not gone home, 
when the kitchen door opened, and the culprit 
appeared. 

Not, however, with the least look of a culprit. 
Hot she was, and breathless; and with her hair 
down about her ears, and her apron rolled up 
round her waist, presented a most forlorn and un- 
tidy aspect; but her eyes were bright, and her 
countenance glowing. 


She took a towel from under her arm. ‘‘There’s 
one on ’em—and you'll get back—the other—when 
it’s washed.” 


Having blurted out this, she leaned against the 
wall, trying to recover her breath. 

‘Elizabeth! Where have you been? How 
dared you go? Your behaviour is disgraceful— 
most disgraceful, I say. Johanna, why don’t you 
speak to your servant?” (When, for remissness in 
reproving others, the elder sister fell herself under 
reproof, it was always emphatically ‘‘ your sister” 
—‘‘ your nephew ”—“‘ your servant.”) 

But, for once, Miss Selina’s sharp voice failed to 
bring the customary sullen look to Elizabeth’s face ; 
and when Miss Leaf, in her milder tones, asked 
where she had been, she answered unhesitatingly— 

‘*T’ve been down the town.” 

“‘Down the town!” the three ladies cried, in one 
chorus of astonishment. 

**T’ve been as quick as I could, missis. I runned 
all the way, there and back; but it was a good 
step, and he was some’at heavy, though he is but 
a little ’un.” 

‘*He! who on earth is he?” 

‘‘Deary me! I never thought of axing; but his 
mother lives in Hall Street. Somebody saw me 
carrying him to the doctor, and went and told her. 
Oh! he was welly killed, Miss Leaf—the doctor 
said so; but he’ll do now, and you’ll get your 
towel clean washed to-morrow.” ; 





While Elizabeth spoke, so incoherently, and 
with such unwonted energy and excitement, Jo- 
hanna looked as if she thought her sister’s fears 
were true, and the girl had really gone mad; but 
Hilary’s quicker perceptions jumped at a different 
conclusion. 

‘Quiet yourself, Elizabeth,” said she, taking 
a firm hold of her shoulder, and making her sit 
down, when the rolled-up apron dropped, and 
showed itself all covered with blood-spots. Selina 
screamed outright. 

Then Elizabeth seemed to become half conscious 
that she had done something blamable, or was at 
least a suspected character. Her warmth of man- 
ner faded ; the sullen cloud of dogged resistance to 
authority was rising in her poor dirty face, when 
Hilary, beginning with ‘‘ Now, we are not going to 
scold you; but we must hear the reason of this,” 
contrived by adroit questions, and not a few of 
them, to elicit the whole story. 

It appeared that, while standing at Miss Selina’s 
window, Elizabeth had watched three little boys, 
apparently engaged in a very favourite amusement 
of little boys in that field, going quickly behind a 
horse, and pulling out the longest and handsomest 
hairs in his tail, to make fishing-lines of. She saw the 
animal give a kick, and two of the boys ran away ; 
the other did not stir. For a minute or so she 
noticed the black lump lying in the grass; then, 
with the quick instinct for which nobody had ever 
given her credit, she guessed what had happened, 
and did immediately the wisest and only thing 
possible under the circumstances, namely, to snatch 
up a towel, run across the field, bind up the child’s 
head as well as she could, and carry it, bleeding 
and insensible, to the nearest doctor, who lived 
nearly a mile off. 

She did not tell—and they only found it out 
afterwards—how she had held the boy while 
under the doctor’s hands, the skull being so badly 
fractured that the frightened mother fainted at the 
sight: how she had finally carried him home, and 
left him comfortably settled in bed, his senses re- 
turned, and his life saved. 

“‘ Ay, my arms do ache above a bit,” she said, 
in answer to Miss Leaf’s questions. ‘‘ He wasn’t 
quite a baby—nigh up on twelve, I reckon; but 
then he was very small of his age. And he looked 
just as if he was dead—and he bled so.” 

Here, just for a second or two, the colour left 
the big girl’s lips, and she trembled a little. Miss 
Leaf went to the kitchen cupboard, and took out 
their only bottle of wine—administered in rare 
doses, exclusively as medicine. 

‘Drink this, Elizabeth ; and then go and wash 
your face and eat your dinner. We will talk to 
you by and by.” 

Elizabeth looked up with a long, wistful stare 
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of intense surprise, and then added, ‘‘ Have I done 
anything wrong, missis ?” 

“TI did not say so. But drink this; and don’t 
talk, child.” 

She was obeyed. By and by Elizabeth disap- 
peared into the back kitchen, emerged thence with 
a clean face, hands, and apron, and went about her 
afternoon business as if nothing had happened. 

Her mistresses’ threatened “talk” with her 
never came about. What, indeed, could they say? 
No doubt the little servant had broken the strict 
letter of domestic law by running off in that highly 
eccentric and inconvenient way; but, as Hilary 
tried to explain by a series of most ingenious ratio- 
cinations, she had fulfilled, in the spirit of it, the very 
highest law—that of charity. She had also shown 
prompt courage, decision, practical and prudent 
forethought, and, above all, entire self-forgetful- 
ness. 

‘«¢ And I should like to know,” said Miss Hilary, 
warming with her subject, ‘‘if those are not the 
very qualities which go to constitute a hero.” 

‘* But we don’t want a hero; we want a maid- 
of-all-work.” 

“T’ll tell you what we want, Selina. We want 
a woman; that is, a girl with the making of a good 
woman in her. If we can find that, all the rest 
will follow. For my part, I would rather take 
this child, rough as she is, but with her truthful- 
ness, conscientiousness, kindliness of heart, and 
evident capability of both self-control and self- 
devotedness, than the most finished servant we 
could find. My advice is—keep her.” 

This settled the matter, since it was a curious 
fact that the ‘‘advice” of the youngest Miss Leaf 
was, whether they knew it or not, almost equiva- 
lent to a family ukase. 

When Elizabeth had brought in the tea-things, 
which she did with especial care, apparently wish- 
ing to blot out the memory of the morning’s esca- 
pade by astonishingly good behaviour for the rest 
of the day, Miss Leaf called her, and asked if she 
knew that her month of trial ended this day ? 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,” with the strict formal curtsey, 
something between that of the old-world family 
domestic—as her mother might have been to the 
Miss Elizabeth Something she was named after— 
and the abrupt “‘ dip” of the modern National 
school girl; which constituted Elizabeth Hand’s 
sole experience of manners. 

‘If you had not been absent, I should have gone 
to speak to your mother to-day. Indeed Miss 
Hilary was going, when you came in ; but it would 
have been with a very different intention from what 
we had in the morning. However, that is not 
likely to happen again.” 

“Eh?” said Elizabeth, inquiringly. 

Miss Leaf hesitated, and looked uneasily at her 





two sisters. It was always a trial to her shy nature 
to find herself the mouthpiece of the family ; and 
this same shyness made it still more difficult to 
break through the stiff barriers which seemed to 
rise up betiveen her, a gentlewoman well on in 
years, and this coarse working-girl. She felt, as she 
often complained, that with the kindest intentions, 
she did not quite know how to talk to Elizabeth. 

“My sister means,” said Hilary, ‘‘ that as we 
are notlikely to have little boys half-killed in the field 
every day, she trusts you will not be running away 
again as you did this morning. She feels sure that 
you would not do such a thing, putting us all to so 
great annoyance and uneasiness, for any less cause 
than such as happened to-day. You promise that ?” 

‘** Yes, Miss Hilary.” 

“ Then we quite forgive you as regards ourselves. 
Nay”—feeling in spite of Selina’s warning nudge, 
that she had hardly been kind enough—“ we rather 
praise than blame you, Elizabeth. And if you like 
to stay with us and will do your best to improve, 
we are willing to keep you as our servant.” 

** Thank you, ma’am. Thank you, Miss Hilary. 
Yes, [I'll stop.” 

She said no more—but sighed a great sigh, as if 
her mind were relieved—(‘‘so,” thought Hilary, 
‘*she was not so indifferent to us as we ima- 
gined,”)—and bustled back into her kitchen. 

‘* Now for the clothing of her,” observed Miss 
Leaf, also looking much relieved that the decision 
was over. ‘ You know what we agreed upon ; 
and there is certainly no time to be lost. Hilary, 
my dear, suppose you bring down your brown 
merino ?” 

Hilary went without a word. 

People who inhabit the same house, eat, sit, and 
sleep together—loving one another and sympathiz- 
ing with one another, ever so deeply and dearly— 
nevertheless inevitably have momentary seasons 
when the intense solitude in which we all live, and 
must expect ever to live, at the depth of our being, 
forces itself painfully upon the heart. Johanna 
must have had many such seasons when Hilary was 
a child: Hilary had one now. 

She unfolded the old frock, and took out of its 
pocket, a hiding-place at once little likely to be 
searched, and harmless if discovered, a poor little 
memento of that happy midsummer-day— 

** Dear Miss Hilary. To-morrow then I shall 
come. Yours truly, Robert Lyon.” 

The only scrap of note she had ever received ; 
he always wrote to Johanna ; as regularly as ever, 
or more so, now Ascott was gone ; but only to Jo- 
hanna. She read over the two lines, wondered 
where she should keep them now, that Johanna 
might not notice them ; and then recoiled, as if the 
secret were a wrong to that dear sister who loved 
her so well. 
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* But nothing makes me love her less ; nothing 
ever could. She thinks me quite happy, as I hope 
I am ; and yet—oh, if I did not miss him so!” 

And the aching, aching want which sometimes 
came over her, began again. Let us not blame her. 
God made all our human needs. God made love. 
Not merely affection but actual love, the necessity 
to seek and find out some other being, not another 
but the complement of one’s-self—the ‘‘ other half,” 
who brings rest and strength for weakness, sym- 
pathy in aspiration, and tenderness for tenderness, 
as no other person ever can. Perhaps,even in mar- 
riage, this love is seldom found, and it is possible 
in all lives to do without it. Johanna had done 
so. But then she had been young, and was now 
growing old ; and Hilary was only twenty, with a 
long life before her. Poor child, let us not blame 
her! 

She was not in the least sentimental, her natural 
disposition inclining her to be more than cheerful, 
actually gay. She soon recovered herself, and 
when, a short time after, she stood, scissors in 
hand, demonstrating how very easy it was to make 
something out of nothing, her sisters never sus- 
pected how very near tears had lately been to those 
bright eyes, which were always the sunshine of the 
house. 

** You are giving yourself a world of trouble,” 
said Selina. “If I were you, I would just make 


over the dress to Elizabeth, and let her do what 
she could with it.” 


“* My dear, I always findI give myself twice the 
trouble by expecting people to do what they can’t 
do. I have to do it myself afterwards. Prove 
how a child who can’t even handle a needle and 
thread, is competent to make a gown for herself, 
and I shall be most happy to secede in her favour.” 

“* Nay,” put in the eldest sister, afraid of a col- 
lision of words, ‘‘ Selina is right; if you do not 
teach Elizabeth to make her own gowns, how can 
she,learn ?” 

‘¢ Johanna, you are the brilliantest of women ! 
and you know you don’t like the parlour littered 
with rags and cuttings. You wish to get rid of 
me for theevening? Well, I'll go! Hand methe 
work-basket and the bundle ; and I’ll give my first 
lesson in dress-making to our South Sea Islander.” 

But Fate stood in the way of Miss Hilary’s good 
intentions. 

She found Elizabeth not as was her wont, always 
busy, over the perpetual toil of those who have not 
yet learned the mysterious art of arrangement and 
order, nor, as sometimes, hanging sleepily over the 
kitchen-fire, waiting for bed-time ; but actually sit- 
ting—sitting down at the table. Her candle was 
flaring on one side of her; on the other was the 
schoolroom inkstand, a scrap of waste paper, and a 
pen. But she was not writing; she sat with her 





head on her hands ; in an attitude of disconsolate 
idleness, so absorbed that she seemed not to hear 
Hilary’s approach. 

‘**T did not know you could write, Elizabeth.” 

**No more I can,” was the answer, in the most 
doleful of voices. ‘It bean’t no good. I’ve for- 
gotten all about it. T’ letters wonna join.” 

** Let me look at them.” And Hilary tried to 
contemplate gravely the scrawled and blotted page, 
which looked very much as if a large spider had 
walked into the ink-bottle and then walked out 
again on a tour of investigation. ‘‘ What did you 
want to write ?” asked she, suddenly. 

Elizabeth blushed violently. ‘It was the 
woman, Mrs. Cliffe, t’ little lad’s mother, you 
know ; she wanted somebody to write to her hus- 
band as is at work in Birmingham, and I said I 
would. I’d learned at the National, but I’ve for- 
gotten it all. I’m just as Miss Selina says,—I’m 
good for nowt.” 

“Come, come, never fret ;” for there was a sort 
of choke in the girl’s voice. ‘‘ There’s many a good 
person who never learnt to write. But I don’t 
see why youshould not learn. Shall I teach you?” 

Utter amazement, beaming gratitude, succeeded 
one another, plain as light, in Elizabeth’s eyes ; 
but she only said, ‘‘ Thank you, Miss Hilary.” 

“Very well. Ihave brought you an old gown 
of mine, and was going to show you how to make it 
up for yourself, but I’ll look over your writing in- 
stead. Sit down, and let me see what you can do.” 

In a state of nervous trepidation, pitiful to be- 
hold, Elizabeth took the pen. Terrible scratches 
resulted ; blots innumerable ; and one fatal deluge 
of ink, which startled from their seats both mis- 
tress and maid, and made Hilary thankful that she 
had taken off her better gown for a common one, 
as, with sad thriftiness, the Misses Leaf always 
did of evenings. 

When Elizabeth saw the mischief she had done, 
her contrition and humility were unbounded. 
‘* No, Miss Hilary, you can’t make nothin’ of me. 
I be too stupid. I’ll give it up.” 

“Nonsense !” And the bright, active little lady 
looked steadily into the heavy face of this unde- 
veloped girl, half child, half woman, until some 
of her own spirit seemed to be reflected there. 
Whether the excitement of the morning had roused 
her, or her mistresses’ kindness had touched Eliza- 
beth’s heart, and—as in most women—the heart 
was the key to the intellect; or whether the 
gradual daily influence of her changed life during 
the last month had been taking effect, now for the 
first time to appear,—certain it is that Hilary had 
never perceived before what an extremely intelli- 
gent face it was; what good sense was indicated 
in the well-shaped head and forehead ; what ten- 
derness and feeling in the deep-set grey eyes. 
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“Nonsense,” repeated she. ‘‘Never give up 
anything ; I never would. We'll try a different 
plan, and begin from the beginning, as I do with 
my little scholars. Wait, while I fetch a copy- 
book out of the parlour press.” 

She highly amused her sisters with a descrip- 
tion of what she called “her newly-instituted 
Polynesian Academy ;” returned, and set to work 
to guide the rough, coarse hand through the mys- 
teries of caligraphy. 

To say this was an easy task, would not be true. 
Nature’s own laws and limits make the using of 
faculties, which have been unused for generations, 
very difficult at first. To suppose that a working 
man, the son of working men, who applies himself 
to study, does it with as little trouble as your 
upper-class children, who have been unconsciously 
undergoing education ever since the cradle, is a 
great mistake. All honour, therefore, to those 
who do attempt, and to ever so small a degree 
succeed in, the best and surest culture of all, self- 
culture. 

Of this honour Elizabeth deserved her share. 

‘She is stupid enough,” Hilary confessed, after 
the lesson was over ; ‘‘ but there is a dogged per- 
severance about the girl which I actually admire. 
She blots her fingers, her nose, her apron, but she 
never gives in ; and she sticks to the grand prin- 
ciple of one thing at a time. I think she did two 
whole pages of a’s, and really performed them 
satisfactorily, before she asked to go on to b’s. 
Yes ! I believe she will do.” 

‘*T hope she will do her work, at any rate,” said 
Selina, breaking into the conversation rather crossly. 
‘I’m sure I don’t see the good of wasting time 
over teaching Elizabeth to write, when there’s so 
much to be done in the house by one and all of us, 
from Monday morning till Saturday night.” 

‘* Ay, that’s it,” answered Hilary, meditatively. 
“*I don’t see how I ever shall get time to teach 
her, and she is so tired of nights when the work 
is all done; she’ll be dropping asleep with the pen 
in her hand—I have done it myself before now.” 

Ay, in those days when, trying so hard to ‘‘im- 
prove her mind,” and make herself a little more 
equal and companionable to another mind she 
knew, she had, after her daily house cares and 
her six hours of school-teaching, attempted at nine 
P.M. to begin close study on her own account. And 
though with her strong will she succeeded tolerably, 
still, as she told Johanna, she could well under- 
stand how slow was the ‘‘march of intellect” (a 
phrase which had just then come up) among day- 
labourers and the like ; and how difficult it was 
for these Mechanics’ Institutions, which were now 
talked so much of, to put any new ideas into the 
poor tired heads, rendered sluggish and stupid 
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with hard bodily labour. 





‘* Suppose I were to hold my Polynesian Aca- 
demy on a Sunday ?” and she looked inquiringly 
at her sisters, especially Johanna. 

Now the Misses Leaf were old-fashioned country- 
folk, who lived before the words Sabbatarian and 
un-Sabbatarian had ever got into the English lan- 
guage. They simply ‘‘ remembered the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy ;” they arranged so as to make 
it for all the household a day of rest; and they 
went regularly to church once,—sometimes Selina 
and Hilary went twice. For the intervening hours, 
their usual custom was to take an afternoon walk 
in the fields: begun chiefly for Ascott’s sake, to 
keep the lad out of mischief, and put into his 
mind better thoughts than he was likely to get 
from his favourite Sunday recreation of sitting on 
the wall throwing stones. After he left for Lon- 
don, there was Elizabeth to be thought of; and 
they decided that the best Sabbath duty for the 
little servant was to go and see her mother. So 
they gave her every Sunday afternoon free ; only 
requiring that she should be at home punctually 
after church-time, at eight o’clock. But from 
thence till bed-time was a blank two hours, which, 
Hilary had noticed, Elizabeth not unfrequently 
spent in dozing over the tire. 

‘* And I wonder,” said she, giving the end of 
her long meditation out loud, “ whether going to 
sleep is not as much Sabbath-breaking as learning 
to write? What do you say, Johanna ?” 

Johanna, simple, God-fearing woman as she was, 
to whom faith and love came as natural as the 
breath she drew, had never perplexed herself with 
the question. She only smiled acquiescence. But 
Selina was greatly shocked. Teaching to write on 
a Sunday! Bringing the week-day work into the 
day of rest! Doing one’s own pleasure on the 
holy day! She thought it exceedingly wrong. 
Such a thing had never been heard of in their 
house. Whatever else might be said of them, the 
Leafs were always a respectable family as to kéep- 
ing Sunday. Nobody could say that even Henry— 

But here Selina’s torrent of words stopped. 

When conversation revived, Hilary, who had 
been at first half annoyed and half amused, re- 
sumed her point seriously. 

“I might say that writing isn’t Elizabeth’s 
week-day work, and that teaching her is not 
exactly doing my own pleasure ; but I won’t creep 
out of the argument by a quibble. The question 
is, What is keeping the Sabbath-day ‘holy?’?* I 
say—and I stick to my opinion—that it is by 





* The author of this tale wishes distinctly to state, 
that she alone must be held responsible for the opinions 
it expresses. To any earnest, honest Christians who 
differ from her, she need only say, that to write other- 
wise than as one religiously and conscientiously be- 
lieves, is simply impossible. 
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making it a day of worship—a rest day—a cheerful 
and happy day—and by doing as much good in it 
as we can. And therefore I mean to teach Eliza- 
beth on a Sunday.” 

‘* She'll never understand it. She’ll consider it 
‘ work.’” 

‘And if she did, work is a more religious thing 
than idleness. Iam sure I often feel that, of the 
two, I should be less sinful in digging potatoes in 
my garden, or sitting mending stockings in my 
parlour, than in keeping Sunday as some people 
do—going to church genteelly in my best clothes, 
eating a huge Sunday dinner, and then nodding 
over a good book, or taking a regular Sunday nap, 
till bed-time.” 

‘‘Hush, child,” said Johanna, reprovingly ; for 
Hilary’s cheeks were red, and her voice angry. 
She was taking the hot youthful part, which, in its 
hatred of shams and forms, sometimes leads— and 
not seldom led poor Hilary—a little too far on the 
other side. ‘I think,” Miss Leaf added, ‘that 
our business is with ourselves, and not with our 
neighbours. Let us keep the Sabbath according to 
our conscience. Only, I would take care never to 
do anything which jarred against my neighbour’s 
feelings. I would, like Paul, ‘eat no meat while 
the world standeth,’ rather than ‘make my brother 
to offend.’” 

Hilary looked in her sister’s sweet, calm face, 
and the anger died out of her own. 

“‘ Shall I give up my academy 2” she said, softly. 

‘*No, my love. It is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath-day, and teaching a poor ignorant girl 
to write is an absolute good. Make her under- 
stand that, and you need not be afraid of any harm 
ensuing.” 

‘“*You never will make her understand,” said 
Selina, sullenly. ‘‘ She is only a servant.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, Ill try.” 

Hilary could not tell how far she succeeded in 
simplifying to the young servant’s comprehension 
this great question, involving so many points—such 
as the following of the spirit and the letter, the law 
of duty and the compulsion of love—which, as she 
spoke, seemed opening out so widely and awfully, 
that she herself involuntarily shrank from it, and 
wondered that poor finite creatures should ever 
presume to squabble about it at all. 

But one thing the girl did understand—her 
young mistress’s kindness. She stood watching 
the little delicate hand that had so patiently 
guided hers, and now wrote copy after copy for her 
future benefit. At last she said— 

““You’re taking a deal o’ trouble wi’ a poor 
wench, and it’s very kind in a lady like you.” 

Miss Hilary was puzzled what answer to make. 
True enough, it was ‘‘kind,” and she was “a 





lady ;” and between her and Mrs. Hand’s rough 
daughter was an unmistakable difference and dis- 
tinction. That Elizabeth perceived it, was proved 
by her growing respectfulness of mauner—the 
more respectful, it seemed, the more she herself 
improved. Yet Hilary could not bear to make 
her feel more sharply than was unavoidable, the 
great gulf that lies and ever must lie—not so much 
between mistress and servant, in their abstract 
relation—(and yet that is right, for the relation 
and authority is ordained of God)—but between 
the educated and the ignorant, the coarse and the 
refined. 

‘* Well,” she said, after a pause of consideration, 
‘*you always have it in your power to repay my 
‘kindness,’ as you call it. The cleverer you be- 
come, the more useful you will be to me ; and the 
more good you grow, the better I shall like you.” 

Elizabeth smiled,—that wonderfully bright, 
sudden smile which seemed to cover over all her 
plainness of feature. 

‘*Once upon a time,” Hilary resumed by and 
by, ‘‘ when England was very different from what it 
is now, English ladies used to have what they call 
‘bower-women,’ whom they took as girls, and 
brought up in their service ; teaching them all sorts 
of things—cooking, sewing, spinning, singing, and, 
probably, except that the ladies of that time were 
very ill-educated themselves, to read and write 
also. They used to spend part of every day among 
their bower-women ; and as people can only enjoy 
the company of those with whom they have some 
sympathies in common, we must conclude that—” 

Here Hilary stopped, recollecting she must be 
discoursing miles above the head of her little 
bower-maiden, and that, perhaps, after all, her 
theory would be best kept to herself, and only 
demonstrated practically. 

“So, Elizabeth, if I spend a little of my time 
in teaching you, you must grow up my faithful 
and attached bower-maiden ?” 

‘*T’ll grow up anything, Miss Hilary, if it’s to 
please you,” was the answer, given with a smo- 
thered intensity that quite startled the young 
mistress. 

“I do believe the girl is getting fond of me,” 
said she, half touched, half laughing, to Johanna. 
‘If so, we shall get on. It is just as with our 
school-children, youknow. We have to seize hold 
of their hearts first, and their heads afterwards. 
Now, Elizabeth’s head may be uncommonly tough, 
but I do believe she likes me.” , 

Johanna smiled; but she would not for the 
world have said,—never encouraging the smallest 
vanity in her child,—that she did not think this 
circumstance so very remarkable. 
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I THINK it is about two years since I first heard 
mention made in a letter from Paris, of a custom 
newly introduced there, of leaving, instead of an 
ordinary card, your ‘“‘ counterfeit presentment” 
photographed on a small scale, at the door of your 
acquaintance. At the present time there is hardly 
a drawing-room table in England, upon which you 
may not see the gay binding and bright clasps of 
an album, containing a whole series of these cartes 
de visite. Photography occupies a large proportion 
of. our most attractive shop-windows; it is the 
delight of countless amateurs, the puzzle and pro- 
vocative of men of science ; in one way or other, 
it is a prominent feature in our modern life. 

Like everything else this photographic furor has 
its two sides. Most pleasant to have one’s friends 
conveniently at hand in that pretty volume ; but 
disappointing to have them so often misrepresented 
there. Pleasant to have so fertile a subject of dis- 
cussion as a friend’s album affords; not always 
pleasant to be pressed to contribute one’s own 
effigy towards it. By no means pleasant either to 
have it instantly recognised, however scowling, 
however smirking, however (we fondly believe) 
unlike. True, one’s well-bred acquaintance may 
simulate a little uncertainty, but when did the un- 
sophisticated eye of child or servant ever fail to 
detect the likeness. That grim visage—by the 
way, how does so small a space find room for every 
incipient wrinkle—eyes, nil / mouth—oh, impos- 
sible! The lens was evidently in fault there. As I 
prepare to put the obnoxious object into the fire, 
my little nephew bursts in, “‘ That’s you, aunt 
Ann ; how jolly!” My maid entreats for it. ‘‘ It’s 
your living self, ma’am.” Well, well! She shall 
keep it then in some old envelope of her own, but 
no one else shall. I am either too vain, or not 
vain enough, to figure in a Photographic Album. 

But I dismiss that ruffling personal reminiscence, 
and return impartially to the subject. I turn over 
the leaves of my own album ; one dear image comes 
before me after the other. True, this one has not 
her best look—that not his characteristic attitude. 
This sweet young face can no more be truly ren- 
dered in black and white than could the half- 
opened bud of the blush moss-rose ; these middle- 
aged features have been robbed of all the beauty 
of form that years have left, and that other beauty 
of thought and feeling years have given, is but 
very dimly hinted here. Yet recalling other faces, 
put far out of my sight,—faces that smiled upon 
my childhood, my youth—benign, beloved, whose 
every line I once kuew so well—faces which flash 
on me sometimes yet in waking hours, and often 
in dreams, but will never stay when I bid them ; 
what would I not give to have them preserved 
for me here, even as well as the worst of these, 
with each familiar detail of dress, each peculiarity, 
even were it defect, as accurately laid down! 
So it is with us always! We need a regret to 
teach us the true value of a possession. 

My Photographic Album, when I exhibit it to 
morning callers—one grand function of such 
albums being to promote casual conversation— 





does not, I must confess, elicit many flattering 
remarks. There are no proud names in it, no 
public characters, no beauties rare enough to show 
through photography—with one exception, not 
even any grotesque figure. I am aware that stran- 
gers receive a general impression of my friends as 
an exceedingly commonplace set. And yet there 
is hardly one face in the book of which I could 
not tell some strange history, certainly not one 
personality represented there that does not appear 
to me marked and notable. Perhaps this is only 
saying in other words that I know all these people 
intimately. What indeed is there that does not 
repay an intimate knowledge? It is only a super- 
ficial glance that disappoints us. Pass rapidly by 
that straggling white-dotted growth on the hedge- 
bank, mere tangle you would say of a common 
weed; stop, stoop down and gather; hold the 
tiny sprig close, look at it against the full light, 
and you will wonder at the symmetry, the deli- 
cateness, the dainty finish of the flower. 

One of the photographic pictures, however, in 
my book, no one does turn over without a smile of 
pleasure. It is that of a child of two or three, a 
boy, chubby, intelligent, a little defiant, and exqui- 
sitely natural, as indeed children’s photographs 
invariably are. You see the picture on a following 
page, but the engraver could not catch all the 
delicacy and spirit of the little face. Every mo- 
ther’s eye moistens when I tell her that this child 
was the only child of his mother, and that he is 
dead. That is all [ can tell in a few passing 
words. But to me the very sight of the small 
creature, with its look of resolute babyhood about 
the dark eyes and pouting mouth, as he sits there 
nursing his long feather, and wondering what the 
man opposite him can be playing at; recalls so 
much of rapture and of agony, and of God’s great 
merey bringing good out of all, that I should 
like to dwell upon these reminiscences at greater 
length than hitherto, and to seek to concentrate 
your sympathies for a little while on the story of 
the short life of this Only Child. 


No biography should ever begin with its imme- 


diate subject. We need some knowledge of the 
parents to explain the child. Perhaps of the grand- 
parents, the great grand-parents too, for the matter 
of that. However, in the present case, I will not 
attempt to carry you back beyond my own school- 
days, when I was a steady-going girl of thirteen, 
to whom Minnie Gordon at the age of nine was 
made over as child—according to the pleasant cus- 
tom of the place. For some time I was anything 
but satisfied with the allotment, for Minnie was 
singularly unmanageable, and did my influence very 
little credit. The daughter of an Indian officer, 
her early childhood had been spoiled as only 
ayahs can spoil, and then subjected to the rules 
and restraints of a methodical English household, 
governed by two worthy aunts who liked every- 
thing in order, and children and dogs in their 
proper places! They soon found that they could 
make nothing of their little niece, and were glad to 
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transfer the responsibility of her education to our 
school-mistress, who, experienced as she was, 
found the charge no sinecure. For, though so 
truth-speaking and affectionate a child as Minnie 
could hardly be called naughty, she was unreason- 
able and impracticable. There was no moderation 
in her likes and dislikes, and often no ground for 
them that we could discover. Why, for instance, 
we wondered, should she have so abhorred M. 
Pecqueux, our dancing-master, dapper, debonnair, 
and a general favourite, and attached herself 
devotedly to our sallow German music-master, 
irritable as he was? It was the more irrational 
because Minnie, practise as she might, had really 
no aptitude for pianoforte playing, whereas she 
could have danced remarkably well, would, when 
alone with us girls, bound with a grace, and 
shuffle her small feet with a rapidity, that would 
have transported M. Pecqueux, could he but have 
beheld it. But, alas! at the very first scrape of 
his violin, at his shrill cry, Allons, Mesdemoiselles, 
serrez les reins, rentrez la ceinture ! Minnie was as 
stiff and hopeless a subject as the poker. And so too 
with her schoolfellows. Some of the very bright- 
est and pleasantest among them she would posi- 
tively hate, no one knew why ; others she would 
delight to cling to, associate with, and wait on in 
her own little way. I was one of those favoured 
ones. 

For several years after this I lost sight of my 
little school-fellow, till one evening, when we met 
accidentally at a London party. It was difficult 
to believe in the transformation of the little 
Minnie I remembered, into the beautiful creature 


Ithen saw. Yet there were the same long black 
eyes, with their alternate fire and languor, and 
there was the same lithe supple movement—some- 
thing graceful indeed, but sudden and peculiar, 
which reminded me now, as it always used to do, 


of a wild animal. (Of other girls you would have 
said that they sat or walked; of Minnie, that 
she had a tendency to crouch or spring.) The 
great change I observed was in her complexion. 
The sallow skin had changed to the rich creamy 
whiteness so dazzling by candle-light, into which 
the colour came and went so varyingly that hardly 
for two moments together did she look quite the 
same. She was leaning, when I first caught sight 
of her, on the arm of an intelligent-looking man, 
apparently some ten or fifteen years older than 
herself. The moment she discovered me she 
bounded from him. ‘‘Ann, dear old Ann!”—‘*My 
little Minnie!” We forgot the crowd around, 
talking of our school-days. “I am going to be mar- 
ried,” she said. ‘‘ Yes—that is he,” she went on, 
following the direction of my eyes; and then, as if 
answering some slight expression of wonder in my 
glance, ‘‘ He is not so much older than I am—only 
twelve years. And I like him all the better. 
Aunts made such a fuss about it. But I would 
have him.” ‘‘ You love him, Minnie?” ‘Qh, 
yes, to be sure. He is so clever. He is a great 
chemist. At first, I thought he would never care 
for anything but his books and experiments. But 
he does. Come and be introduced to him.” 

There could indeed be no doubt about it. Mr. 
Trevor did care for the lovely girl. One glance at 
his earnest eyes as they fastened, fed on her chang- 





ing face, showed how deeply and tenderly. But 
did she care equally for him? To be sure, Minnie 
always was unaccountable, and so why should I 
feel any degree of surprise at his being her choice ? 
Perhaps it was only because he stooped a little, 
because his hair was rather thin on the top of his 
head, because there was an indefinable approach 
to the quizzical about the tie of his cravat,—a girl’s 
estimate is too often a mere thing of shreds and 
patches such as this. But I think it was some- 
thing in Minnie’s own manner that prompted my 
uneasy doubt. She seemed so thoroughly at home 
with him, so unconstrained, so careless. Her eyes 
met his as easily as mine, and all the passionate 
worship she read there had neither power to 
arrest the changing colour in her cheek, nor to 
drive it suddenly back to her heart. 

I did not see Minnie again till five years after 
her marriage. Her husband and she were then 
living in a charming villa near Richmond. We 
were not regular correspondents, but she wrote to 
me every now and then, pretty, unequal letters, a 
strange medley of eloquence and childishness, very 
like her own self. I knew therefore that she had 
suffered a good deal from delicate health, and had 
more than once been disappointed in her hope of 
being a mother. At the time I called upon her, 
that hope was again renewed. Her beauty was a 
good deal faded, but to me she was more interesting 
than ever, as she sat there leaning in her arm-chair 
quietly embroidering the tiny crown-piece of a 
baby’s cap. Linquired for Mr. Trevor. Oh, yes! 
he was well ; he was in his own study—his labor- 
atory ; he was always there, indeed. She hardly 
ever saw him till the evening, and then ten to one 
he went to sleep. She laughed carelessly, not 
merrily as she said this. I spoke of Mr. Trevor’s 
increasing celebrity in the scientific world, of the 
pride she must feel in it. She shrugged one 
naughty shoulder, just as she used do when a child 
at the obnoxious Pecqueux: “ Really Ann,” she 
replied, ‘‘I don’t believe I do care much about it. 
He is quite taken up with those experiments of 
his. Horrid gases, and long-named things I know 
nothing about. At first it used to vex me. I 
don’t care now.” Then, after a pause, during 
which I had been premeditating a wholesome sug- 
gestion as to the duty of sharing her husband’s in- 
terests,—‘‘ Oh Ann,” she burst out; “he is very 
good and kind, but he does not fill my life. One 
can do so little for a full-grown busy-minded man ; 
he does not depend upon one,—does not want 
one even, for hours and hours together. It is the 
mother’s love that seems as if it would consume 
me. This time, don’t you think it will be? I pray 
to God so. Pray too,dear Ann. The doctor says 
I am going on as well as possible, but it seems too 
much joy,” and she covered the little round of em- 
broidery with kisses. I spoke hopefully and 
calmly ; tried to lead her away from the exciting 
topic to the charm of her home, the gay garden, 
the tall trees, the winding river. She smiled very 
languidly. ‘‘ One gets used to all that,” she said ; 
‘* one tires of it all so soon, just as I did in old times 
of those stupid ready-made toys, Aunts thought I 
might amuse myself with all day long. But a child, 
Ann! A little, little child, allone’sown! I envy 
the poorest woman I meet who carries a ragged 
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baby in her arms. I would change lots with her 
if I might. Surely Ann, you are not going to tell 
me that this is wrong. Who but God has put this 
feeling into my heart? Is it not only natural ?” 

For several years after this interview the cir- 
cumstances of my life led me away from England, 
and all intercourse with Mrs. Trevor. But I knew 
before I left, that the little cap I had seen her 
so eagerly working had never been worn. And 
when, after a long interval, I chanced to meet on 
the Continent with some mutual friends, it was 
but a melancholy account of her that I heard. 
She had grown listless,—a little soured they 
thought, by her repeated disappointments—seemed 
to care for nothing very much—certainly not for 
Mr. Trevor. He, for his part, appeared absorbed 
in his scientific pursuits, in which his wife avow- 
edly took no manner of interest. Her health 
was delicate, her spirits uncertain. One of these 
mutual friends—the mother herself of a large 
family—told me she always contrived to get her 
little children out of the room when she expected 
a call from Mrs. Trevor, from an instinctive feel- 
ing that the sight of them was a trial to her. 

It will therefore be readily imagined that when 
after a further interval of years, during which 
I had heard nothing from or of my early friend, 
my eye fell one day upon the following announce- 
ment in the columns of Galignani :—‘“‘ At the 
Elms, Richmond, the wife of Henry Trevor, of 
a son;” I rejoiced with no common degree of 
sympathy. I instantly wrote to congratulate, 
and received a brief rhapsody in return. And 
when a few months later the changes and chances 
of my own life led me back to London, one of 
the first things I did was to go and see the Tre- 
vors. As I walked up the shrubbery that led 
to the house, my thoughts full of Minnie and 
her rapture, I encountered Mr. Trevor walking 
hurriedly along. At first, he had not an idea 
who I was, but when I gave my name he re- 
membered it quite well. He too was a good 
deal changed, by the way. He stooped much 
more; he looked quite an elderly man. I con- 
gratulated him with all the fervour I really felt. 
Was the child well; how did Minnie bear the 
intensity of her happiness? There was some- 
thing in Mr. Trevor’s tone that made me feel my 
own pitched too high. The child was a remark- 
ably fine fellow, he said, and Minnie must be 
stronger than had been supposed, to bear fatigue 
and loss of sleep so well. He thought things 
might be better managed, but then he was a 
perfect ignoramus in such matters. Perhaps all 
healthy children did cry in this way, and turn 
a house upside down. If I would kindly excuse 
him he would not return with me just then. I 
should be most gladly admitted he knew. I 
went on, and rang at the open door of the pretty 
house. The screams of an infuriated baby rang 
through and through it. They overpowered the 
servant’s voice, or took away his self-possession, 
for in answer to my inquiry whether Mrs. Tre- 
vor was at home, he mumbled something per- 
fectly unintelligible. I did not know whether 
he meant to admit me or not. ‘Take in my 


minutes Minnie’s arms were round my neck. 


| ine I said, a little peremptorily. In a few 





She looked thin, flushed, and anxious, but proud 
and happy through it all. ‘Come this way, 
dear Ann. I can’t leave him just now. Dear 
fellow, he does not like having his cloak and hat 
put on. He is so intelligent, Ann. We always 
have this little difficulty when he is going out. 
This way. We have taken him into his papa’s 
room. Sometimes the electrical machine will 
amuse him when everything else fails.” 

I followed Mrs. Trevor, and this is the scene 
I saw in the laboratory of the scientific man :— 

A table covered with manuscripts had been 
hastily rolled aside (some of them had fallen on 
the floor). In the large reading-chair was seated 
the head nurse—a kind old woman, whose notions 
of the management of infancy one saw at a glance 
resembled Mrs. Trevor’s. On nurse’s knee was 
the small tyrant of the household — a superb 
baby of six months—sometimes sitting up for a 
moment, attracted by what was going on, then 
thrown stiffly back in very convulsions of rage 
and resistance at every fresh attempt made to 
tie his feathered hat under his chin. Nurse 
drummed on the reading-desk, the nursery-maid 
kept wildly turning the great glass wheel of the 
electrical machine. Mrs. Trevor was on her 
knees kissing the little plunging feet, and pour- 
ing out the usual incoherent appeals by which 
mothers and nurses seek to soften the heart of 
offended babyhood. A large Newfoundland was 
walking about, sniffing at bottles and tubes in 
corners of the room. Would darling baby look 
at his own, own poor mammy? Would a little 
king let old nursey tie his hat only this once? 
So they went on all together, glass wheel flash- 
ing, sudden pretences of scolding the dog; fond 
words in abundance; not a hope for any one 
of them! Their enchantments prevailed till the 
obnoxious hat was raised, then baby routed them 
by a renewed roar. I came forward. ‘ Baby,” I 
said, in a very firm, clear voice. The little fel- 
low, arrested by the strange tone, looked up. I 
fixed my eyes steadily on his. ‘‘ Baby must be 
good.” His great brown eyes met mine won- 
deringly. I smiled; he smiled too, through his 
tears. ‘“‘I am going to put baby’s hat on, and 
take him out,” I went on. ‘‘ Lord have mercy!” 
whispered the nurse, the nursery-maid ceasing 
to turn the wheel in her amazement, as I boldly 
took the hat and tied it on well under the firm 
and dimpled double chin, the child making no 
resistance whatsoever. But I am bound to con- 
fess that I spoiled the charm of my achieve- 
ment to the lookers on, by saying, ‘‘ You really 
should not spoil him so.” I am not quite sure 
that any of them quite forgave it me for some 
time after. 

I have given this seeming trivial scene at some 
length, because it is a type of the manner in 
which Harry Trevor’s infancy was managed. His 
adoring mother believed it to be bad for the boy 
to cry, and sought to avert the catastrophe by 
giving him whatever he wished for. Alas! there 
is no keeping pace with even a baby’s wishes. 
Content will never come that way, even at six 
months old. Each day some new device had to 
be tried. There were times when Mr. Trevor, 
exasperated beyond bearing by the uproar, would 
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intrude upon the scene, and try the effects of 
a loud voice, and a little bluster about a birch- 
rod. A most miserable failur he made of it! 
Minnie’s tears and reproaches svor drove him back 
to his own study, half suspecung he must be the 
unnatural father she and nurse plainly thought 
him. To this evil of inordinate indulgence was 
added that of morbid anxiety on Mrs. Trevor’s 
part respecting the child’s health. Dr. Wor- 
thington, who had ushered the little fellow into 
the world, was sent for at all hours alike of night 
and day to mitigate the mother’s causeless alarms. 
God had given her her heart’s desire ; but looking 
at her worn and eager face, you could hardly have 
called Mrs. Trevor a happy woman. Her cup 
was full to the brim ; her hand seemed too feeble 
to carry the full cup steady. 

Years went on, and Harry Trevor was a noble- 
looking boy of seven. There is no likeness of him 
at this age ; his parents often wished for one, but 
the day never came when the boy himself wished 
to sit, and that decided the matter. The photo- 
graph from which the engraving is taken, is itself 
a copy from one of Claudet’s, done when he was 
only three. But at seven his beauty was even 
more marked than in infancy. When he was in 
a sunny mood, no one ever passed him by with- 
out turning to look again at the bright bewitch- 
ing face. Strangers invariably pronounced him 
the most promising child they had ever known,— 
so frank, so intelligent, so noble. Some of us, 
however, who were behind the scenes, had gloomy 
forebodings enough concerning him. His fits of 
passion were fearful to behold; the tyranny he 
exercised unbounded. What was to become of 
him, poor boy, growing up thus? 

It was not long after Harry’s seventh birthday 
that Mrs. Trevor took him for the first time to 
the sea. He had had a little cough—hooping- 
cough his mother had feared. One day Dr. 
Worthington, sent for as usual for some quite 
trifling cause, said to Mrs. Trevor, in the child’s 
presence, “‘ My dear madam, you alarm yourself 
about this little cough, and Master Harry, on his 
side, refuses my harmless cough-mixture. Now, 
I’ll prescribe something that will do you both 
good. Go to the sea. Go to the sea at once. 
You’ll enjoy that, my little man—picking up 
shells—going out in a boat. Fine fun, i can tell 
you.” And the good man took his departure, 
little guessing the dismay his half-random speech 
occasioned the mother’s heart. The vision con- 
jured up before the boy’s mind was not to be 
dispelled by the most skilful mancuvres. The 
little pertinacious spirit was roused to the utmost. 
There would be no peace for any member of the 
family till the move was made. Mr. Trevor, fore- 
seeing a few weeks of unwonted quiet, seconded 
the idea. It was decided that they should go to 
the Isle of Wight. Mrs. Trevor, who sometimes 
found the convenience of my comparative power of 
managing Harry, invited me to accompany them ; 
this I declined, but I promised to follow in a 
week’s time, and to take a lodging near. 

I had a letter from Harry before the week was 
over, written in a fine bold hand, and spelt ac- 
cording to his own phonetic system, from which I 
gathered that he liked Jack Medway very much, 

















that he was going to go in a boat with Jack, that 
Jack went into the sea shrimping, and he and Nep- 
tune into the sea too with Jack, that there never 
was such fun, and, finally, that he meant, when 
he was a little older, to be a sailor like Jack. 
Added to this spirited effusion were a few hurried 
lines from his mother, urging me to come as soon 
as ever I could, for that neither Nurse nor she 
could persuade the darling boy not to dabble 
on the shore all the day long with a rough 
sailor, wetting his feet through and through, and 
indeed that she much feared he had caught 
cold already, for that he certainly looked much 
paler than usual. To this impression I attached 
not the slightest value. Arrived at my lodging 
at Shanklin, my landlady told me she feared there 
was some trouble at Myrtle Lodge (the house 
taken by Mrs. Trevor), for that Mr. Burnet, the 
doctor, had been there twice since the morning. 
Even this did uot alarm me—so used was I to her 
nervous apprehensions—though I am glad to think 
that I went at once to my friends. Nurse looked 
very grave as she met me at the door. 

“TI don’t like the look of the blessed child,” 
she said. ‘‘ He’s more patient than is natural. 
And I don’t think the doctor likes it either.” 

‘¢ What is it, nurse?” I asked, with a presen- 
timent of ill at my own heart. 

‘* The Lord above only knows, ma’am ; but it’s 
something uncommon sudden. Master Harry was 
as lively last night as ever I see him in his life, 
going on about being a sailor. This morning he got 
up quite early, to wash some shells Jack Medway 
had brought him last night, when all of asudden he 
gave a sharp scream, that went all through the house. 
Jane and me, ma’am, heard it in the room above, 
and went down, all in a flutter, just as we were. 
There was poor Missus on her knees by him, as 
white as her night-dress, and Master Harry crying 
sadly, and bent double, holding his little hands just 
so. We got him into bed, and put hot flannels to 
his stomach and his little feet, which were as cold 
as stone, and we sent for the doctor. I thought 
Missus would have died, she was that frightened. 
When the gentleman came he asked what had the 
child eaten? And sure enough there were some 
of those horrid crab-apples in his little pocket. 
There is a tree full of them close to the house, and 
Missus and I knew he would eat them, do all 
we could. But what frightens me most, ma’am,” 
poor nurse went on, the tears beginning to run 
down her cheeks, ‘‘ is the way in which Master 
Harry took the doctor’s stuff, with never a word 
against it, for all it was so yellow and smelly. I 
never thought to live to see such a thing as that. 
But I’m keeping you talking. Please go in, 
ma’am, and see him; and keep a cheerful face 
before poor Missus.” 

I went in. Harry layin his mother’s large bed, 
his face a little flushed, his lips a little parched, 
but he seemed no longer in any pain. His mother 
was sitting on the bed close beside him. The child 





smiled when he saw me, and seemed pleased, and 
soon after fell off into a gentle doze. 

The next morning found me early there. This 
time the nursery-girl opened the door for me. 
Her face all swollen and blistered with tears told 
me the child was no better, but I did not dare to 
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speak to her, fearing an explosion of grief that | for us to distinguish; but once we heard the 


might be heard in the sick-room near. Mrs. 
Trevor was crouching on the bed close beside her 
boy. His head and one little arm were thrown 
wearily across her. Nurse wasstanding by with a 
cup of untasted tea. I did not dare look at the 
mother, but nurse’s face was gloomy enough. I 
weut up to the other side of the bed, and said as 
cheerfully as I could, ‘‘How is my dear little 
Harry to-day?” The child looked at me fixedly, 
but he did not smile. His skin had the dark 
flush of fever ; his eyes an unearthly beauty. 
“Take me, oh, do take me out of this bed; I do 
not like it; I cannot die here.” Die here! Yes, 
that was the word. Had his mother heard it? 
Nurse evidently had not. “Master Harry is lying 
nicely across his own mamma’s knee ; he likes 
that, I am sure.” The little sufferer slightly 
moaned as he raised his listless hand to his mother’s 
face. 

Mr. Burnet, when he came, looked very grave. 
His medicines had not had the result he expected. 
“If sickness set in,” he whispered to me aside, 
“the case is desperate.” Mrs. Trevor’s eye did 
not question mine as I dreaded it might. She 
was speaking to her boy. ‘‘My precious one 
will like to see kind Dr. Worthington, will he 
not? I think he will be coming to see us some 
time to-day.” She had sent for him, then. I re- 
joiced at that. He knew the boy’s constitu- 
tion better than a stranger could. | ‘*‘ And papa 
too; I should like to see papa,” was the re- 
ply. ‘Papa shall come, my own Harry. Ann, 
will you go at once and see to this ?” she said, ad- 
dressing me, but never for an instant looking away 
from the child. Surely she must guess his danger, 
I thought; yet if she does, her calmness is nothing 
less than a miracle. Later this miracle was ex- 
plained. Mr. Burnet, in the course of his second 
visit, had impressed upon her the necessity of 
composure, lest the child, excitable and precocious 
as he appeared, should become alarmed. 

Late that evening Dr. Worthington arrived. 
Mr. Trevor and he travelled down together. 
The two medical men had a long consultation. 
Both: agreed, they said, perfectly as to the nature 
of the case, the propriety of the treatment hither- 
to. Of the inevitable issue neither spoke to us, 
though the dreaded sickness had set in. 

But the little sufferer’s patience, the mother’s 
calmness, these were the marvels,—these wrung our 
hearts with very agonies of tenderness, that al- 
most overpowered our gratitude to God for such 
unexpected blessings. Mr. Trevor, to whom the 
boy had comparatively been as nothing, could not 
command his feelings for ten minutes together. 
The mother spoke to none of us—never left, never 
looked away from her child. 

The night wore through—a night of much 
suffering from constant nausea, not from any other 
pain. But never an impatient word. Whatever 
we did for him—if but the smoothing of some fold 
in the coverlet, the drawing up and down of the 
blind (his mother left us so little that we could 
do), he thanked us for it with a most touching 
courtesy. Between his mother and him there 
were often whispers of endearment exchanged, 
sometimes longer sentences—generally too low 





childish voice saying something about Jesus; and 
in the mother’s reply, we caught the word Heaven. 

When the dawn came, the dawn of a cloudless 
July day, the child’s face looked more drawn and 
wan, the eyes more wondrously deep than ever. 
You felt at once that on the great mysteries of 
death and immortality that child knew more than 
you. Yet we none of us spoke of the solemn 
thoughts that filled our hearts. For my part, I 
feared to say one word that might break down 
the courage of the mother. Dr. Worthington 
himself, indeed, had begged us not to speak to 
her. ‘‘She knows how things stand,” he said ; 
‘** but if not, let God and the child prepare her.” 
The doctor was a wise and a good man, and had 
himself lost young children. 

Very early the morning of that last day, Harry 
began to repeat a little hymn his nurse had taught 
him. It ran thus— 


“‘ T think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he called little children like lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then.” 


Then he stopped: ‘tI am going to Him,” he said. 
A pause in which each of us heard the beating of 
his own heart,—How would the mother be able to 
bear it? ‘I like going to him,” the child went on. 
—‘‘ Only,” and he stroked his mother’s face, ‘‘I 
wish you were coming too. Mammy, read me 
about those children and Jesus.” Old nurse, who 
always had her Testament in her pocket, rose, 
and reverently gave it, opened at the familiar 
place, into the mother’s hands. She read out the 
tender words distinctly, read them twice over, 
with her own kisses between, ‘‘ Took them up in 
his arms,—laid his hands upon them,—and blessed 
them.” A heavenly smile settled on the child’s 
face. The room would have been quite still but 
for Mr. Trevor’s convulsive sobbing. Mr. Burnet 
led him away. Nurse and I, on our knees at the 
foot of the bed, fancied that this was one of the 
short intervals of rest that had before been 
granted, and that we should again hear the sweet 
little voice. But Dr. Worthington’s eye noted 
a change. ‘Hold him firmly,” he said to the 
mother. She pillowed the head softly, she wound 
her arms round the child’s form, as she had done 
a thousand times, only with a stronger pressure. 
There might be some struggle to sustain him 
through before this sleep came ? 

Ah, well! I dwell at too great length upon the 
simple story. But were we not blind in our pre- 
visions? It was life we had feared for this only 
child—he was so full of energy and will, we had 
never dreamed that God might rescue him by 
an early death! Could we have anticipated this, 
we should have shuddered at the prospect of his 
impatience, his resistance to treatment during 
illness ; at that of his mother’s frenzy of despair. 
So much for our human judgment. But this 
child had been given her in mercy as well as 
taken away. The great craving of Minnie Trevor 
had been satisfied. She had known the proud pangs 
and joys of motherhood. That crown of woman’s 
nature had struck its thorns, and cast its glory 
round her brow. Nay, she was a mother still. 
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Up in heaven, surely very fair, even among those 
that follow the Lord always, her child lives 
and waits for her. No need now that consider- 
ate friends should hide their little ones from 
Mrs. Trevor. She loves ali children dearly for 
Harry’s sake. 

And oh, with what a new love she loves Him 
with whom Harry is now! Those days and 
nights of speechless communion between the 


affection. She loves him for his uncontrollable 
grief when his boy died, more than ever she loved 
him for his early devotion to herself. They have 
separate pursuits still; but if she does not un- 
derstand, she at least has learned to respect his ; 
and he is full of interest in hers, which are 
mainly connected with such charitable under- 


| 


creature’s anguish and the Creator’s mercy (a 
communion with which we none of us inter- 
meddled) have left the calm of perfect resignation 
behind ; nay more, they seem to have. wrought a 
conviction that this early departing was “ far 
better.” He is safe now, the treasure for whom 
she had trembled so much—in wiser keeping, ay 
(she can even believe this), in tenderer too. Be- 
tween her husband and herself there is renewed 


takings as have for their object the good of little 
children. Their home is a very quiet one, but it 
is not dreary. I never go there without a deep- 
ened sense that He who gave and took away 
ordereth all things well ! 


ANN WARRENDER. 
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THE USES OF THE MOON. 


M. ComrTs, while forced to admit that we do 
derive some benefit from the moon, scouts the 
idea that there was any anterior design to make it 
useful to us. His views on the religious aspect are 
given in the following passage :—‘‘ To those who 
are strangers to the study of the heavenly bodies, 
although frequently masters of the other parts of 
natural philosophy, astronomy has still the reputa- 
tion of being an eminently religious science, as if 
the famous verse, ‘ The heavens declare the glory 
of God,’ still preserved all its value. To minds 
early familiarized with true philosophical astro- 
nomy, the heavens declare no other glory than that 
of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all 
those who have aided in establishing their laws. It 
is, however, certain, as I have shown, that all real 
science is in radical and necessary opposition to all 
theology, and this characteristic is more decided in 
astronomy than anywhere else, just because astro- 
nomy is, so to speak, more a science than any 
other. No other has given more terrible shocks to 
the doctrine of final causes, generally regarded by 
the moderns as the indispensable basis of every 
religious system, although, in reality, it has been 
the consequence of them. The simple knowledge 
of the movement of the earth must have destroyed 
the prime and real foundation of this doctrine, the 
idea of the universe subordinated to the earth, and 
consequently to man. Besides, the accurate explo- 
ration of our system could not but dispel that blind 
and unlimited wonder which the general order of 
nature inspired, by showing, in the most sensible 
manner, and in various respects, that the elements 
of this system are certainly not disposed in the most 
advantageous manner, and science permits us easily to 


| conceive a happier arrangement.” 


We shall not stop to notice the tone of arrogant 
assumption in the statement that every philosophic 
astronomer must be an Atheist. We mean only to 
advert to the argument here employed to banish a 
Divine intelligence from the universe. It amounts 


|| to this—that, as we can conceive a better arrange- 
| ment, there could have been no intelligence in the 
| original adjusting of the arrangement. Let us take 


the moon for illustration. Laplace fancied he could 
improve on the solar system by placing the moon 
differently. He endeavours to show that if the 


| purpose of the moon was to give light to the earth, 


this could be accomplished far more effectually if 


| the moon was so situated that it revolved round 


the earth in the same time that the earth revolved 
round the sun. In that case, she would be always 
full, and her light would be enjoyed every night, 


| instead of only occasionally. The conclusion is, 





that she was not ordained to rule the night, seeing 
that, by a different arrangement, this could be more 
effectually accomplished. But with all his skill in 
celestial mechanics, Laplace would not, by the sug- 
gested arrangement, improve matters. If the 
moon’s orbit were situated where he proposed, her 
light would be sixteen times less than at present, 
and, what is more, the arrangement would not be 
a stable one. The moon would not only be at first 
a very dim lamp, but it would be in danger of going 
out altogether. 

Sir David Brewster, in maintaining the habit- 
ableness of the moon, questions the doctrine that 
her use is to give light to the earth ; and he does 
this on the ground that she would give a much 
better light if her surface was all of a chalky 
whiteness, and not studded over, as it is, with dark 
spots. Now, granting that there might be a hap- 
pier arrangement, if the use of the moon was to 
give light—granting that it would be better to have 
a wider orbit, and a more uniform disk, are we to 
conclude that a use cannot be proved, unless we can 
show that it is the best possible contrivance for the 
use intended? Let us take the case of Paley’s 
watch on the heath. Would the inference of de- 
sign be legitimate, only on the supposition that the 
watch had the most faultless scapement, and the 
most artistic finish? Would not some rude, old 
crown and verge movement, dropped by some boor 
as he crossed the common, quite as irresistibly lead 
to the inference of design? And in dealing with 
the mechanism of the heavens, the real question at 
issue is not—Is the intelligent contriver perfect ? 
but, Is there a contriver at all? No doubt, the 
ultimate aim of the Theist is to prove a perfect in- 
telligence, but the first is to prove that there is an 
intelligence—that the use necessarily implies a de- 
signing mind. He knows that the Atheist must be 
forced to surrender all, if he admits that mind, in 
any form, is necessary to account for material laws 
and arrangements. When it is therefore held that 
the design of the moon is to give light, or the eye 
to see, it is not necessary at all to prove that the 
moon is the best possible lamp, or the eye the best 
possible lens. 

But is the Atheist to be permitted to maintain his 
position that any given arrangement is imperfect ? 
Are we to concede to Laplace that he can improve 
the mechanism of the solar system? By no means. 
We may not be able to prove the absolute perfec- 
tion of the arrangement, but we can show the 
probability that the caviller is far more likely to 
be at fault, than that there should be a defect in 
the machine. A skilful mechanician may, on ex- 
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amining the works of a watch, say, without pre- 
sumption, that the scapement is imperfect, and 
that he could suggest an improvement; and the 
reason simply is, that the tools formed by man 
for useful purposes have their object clearly de- 
fined. It is easy to see what the one requirement 
of a good scapement, for example, is, and there is 
no presumption in suggesting how this one well- 
defined object is to be attained in a more satisfac- 
tory manner. But the instruments of nature are 
not like human tools. The extent of their uses 
cannot be defined. All nature is one great whole ; 
and it would require omniscience itself to say 
whether any given arrangement is the best pos- 
sible for the innumerable uses it may subserve. 
To give light is one use of the moon, but we know 
not the many other uses it may serve. It is not, 
however, necessary to discover all these uses in 
order to maintain the position that it is ordained 
to give light, and we are not entitled to criticise 
its efficiency till we know all its functions. 

Although we cannot prove the absolute perfec- 
tion of any contrivance, yet, when increased 
research invariably discovers new points of excel- 
lence, we are warranted to conclude that, did we 
know all, we would be forced to acknowledge that 
all is perfect. We see only a few of the spokes of 
a revolving wheel, and it accords more with the 
modesty of true science, to ascribe the apparent 
imperfection to our point of view, than to conclude 
that the circle is defective. The more we enlarge 
our view the more complete does the circle become ; 
and it is but the doctrine of inductive philosophy 
to conclude, that if our vision were entirely unob- 
structed, the machinery would appear in all its 
perfection. But Laplace and M. Comte would 
project their own imperfection on the perfect works 
of God. 

To appreciate the usefulness of the moon as a 
source of light, we must view man in his least 
civilized state. The refinements of civilisation have, 
to a great degree, contracted the usefulness of the 
moon in this respect. City life, too, is not favour- 
able to a grateful spirit for the service of the moon. 
In towns lighted by gas, little depends on the state 
of the moon ; but in the country, the moon is con- 
sulted in the fixing of all social and religious meet- 
ings, and country people in general are able to 
inform you as to the quarter in which the moon is. 
This mixing up of the moon with the daily thoughts 
of the people in rural scenes, shows that her use- 
fulness is fully appreciated. 

In savage life, especially in high latitudes, the 
moon is an ever-present power. When the Red 
Indian speaks of moons, as measures of time, he 
speaks in the tone of affection and reverence for 
the benign luminary that guides his steps through 
the trackless forest. The Oriental bows to the 
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sun, but the Red Indian nurtures his grand and 
impassive nature in the mild beams of the moon. 
In hunting and trapping, the moon is his ever- 
faithful ally, and he would as soon think of doubt- 
ing its use, as he would the use of his spear or his 
traps. 

But the use of the moon is not confined to 
light-giving. As a mechanical power, the moon 
is of much service. The sun is the grand source 
of power on the face of the earth, but still, 
some little work is left to the moon. To her 
chiefly is assigned the task of raising the tides 
of the ocean. The tides are of incalculable bene- 
fit to man. In a sanitary point of view, the 
moon may be regarded as the great scavenger of 
our globe. Twice every day she flushes, with sea 
water in abundance, the rivers on which our towns 
are situated, and keeps them comparatively pure. 
Again, by her mechanical power, she bears ships 
on the crest of the tidal wave, deep into the heart 
of the country, where the centres of commerce are 
often found. Insignificant streams are thus ren- 
dered navigable, and cities brought into immediate 
connexion with the ocean—the highway of com- 
merce. By the convenience afforded by the 
moon, London is at the same time, connected 
with the ocean, and in the heart of the country, 
where it can be best protected from any inva- 
sion. In an island of such limited extent as Great 
Britain, the rivers must necessarily be small, but 
the tidal wave compensates for the defect, and 
gives us the advantages of river navigation. The 
mechanical power of the tide is made available by 
means of the tide-mill. The rise and fall of the 
tide can be utilized as well as the fall of the river. 
This source of power has not been very generally 
turned to account, though there is no mechanical 
difficulty in applying it. 

One of the most useful purposes served by the 
moon is that of a time-ball. When the time-ball 
falls at Greenwich, all within range of seeing have 
the opportunity of knowing that it is precisely one 
o’clock at Greenwich. But its utility would be 
vastly increased if the mariner far out at sea could 
also see the signal, for it would at once give him 
his longitude. He has the means on shipboard of 
ascertaining the local time, and at sea the clock in 
the saloon is put right every day at noon. If the 
ship is sailing westwards, the hands must be put 
back in proportion to the speed of the ship. The 
longitude of a ship is simply the difference between 
her own clock and a clock at Greenwich. If, for 
example, the ship’s clock shows twelve o’clock at 
the moment the time-ball falls at one o’clock at 
Greenwich, her longitude is one hour west. The 
great object, then, is to see the time-ball at Green- 
wich, or something equivalent to it. The moon 
admirably serves the purpose. Suppose it is pre- 
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viously ascertained, by calculation, that the mo- 


| through the sky, will touch or occult a certain 
| star; then, though the mariner cannot see the 
ball, it is enough if he can watch the moment 
when the moon comes in contact with the star. 
The nautical almanac tells when he may expect the 
contact, and if he succeeds in observing it, it is as 
serviceable to him as if he had the time-signal itself. 
It is not necessary, however, that the moon should 
actually come in contact with some star. It may 
happen that the moon is still some little distance 
from the star at the moment the ball falls, but 
this serves the purpose equally. If it is known 
from the almanac, that the moon will be so many 
degrees from the star when the ball falls, it is only 
necessary to watch the instant when the moon 
comes within the precise distance in order to know 
when it is one o’clock at Greenwich. But there is 
no need to limit the signal to one o’clock. It is 
only necessary to know from the almanac the time 
by the Greenwich clock when the moon will arrive 
at any point in her track across the heavens, in 
order to ascertain what the time at Greenwich is. 
To people living along a line of railway, the trains 
are so many time-signals. The time-table shows 
the Greenwich time when the trains should arrive 
at each station, and if they be regular they serve 
the purpose of a clock. If a person wishes to 
know the longitude of the station, he has only to 
ascertain the local time from a sun-dial, and the 
difference between this and the railway time gives 
the longitude. What the railway train is to 
the landsman, the moon is to the mariner, and 
while the landsman uses a dial to ascertain the 
local time, the sailor uses a sextant. The 
sailor may adopt the obvious plan of carrying a 
chronometer set to Greenwich tjme, and which, 
by comparison with the local time, at once gives 
him the longitude; but no chronometer can 
equal the moon as an indicator of time. The 
captain may forget to wind up the chronometer, 
some parts of the works may give way, the rate of 
going may change, and many other accidents may 
occur to render the chronometer useless ; but the 
moon can ever be relied on. No winding up is 
needed, no danger of the mainspring of gravitation 
breaking. She no doubt changes her rate of 
motion, but the rate of change can be calculated 
so that her precise position at any moment can be 
predicted with absolute accuracy. 

The moon would be useful to man for the divi- 
sion of time, though it was only monthly periods 
that she marked off, and though she only met the 
necessities of savage life; but the usefulness be- 
comes more apparent when she serves to give the 
minutest divisions of time to meet the increasing 


necessities of man as he advances in civilisation. 








ment the ball falls, the moon, in its progress | 





It is this development of adaptation, running 
parallel with the development of the human intel- 
lect and the social advance of the human race, that 
most clearly indicates the exercise of Divine intel- 
ligence. No doubt the illustrations of direct 
adaptation of the material world to man’s physical 
constitution are striking enough, and it is these 
that are usually appealed to in support of a Divine 
intelligence ; but the secondary adaptations to man 
as a moral, intellectual, and social being, are still 
more striking and convincing. These adaptations, 
being progressive, also recognise the progressive 
nature of man and his higher destiny. 

It may appear straining the argument too much 
to speak of the usefulness of the moon in develop- 
ing poetical sentiment, but we have an esthetic 
element in our nature which requires suitable ap- 
pliances, as much as the functions of digestion and 
respiration. The material universe, in the midst 
of which we are placed, is not adapted merely to 
gross utilitarian purposes. It is equally fitted to 
cherish refined and lofty sentiment, and when a 
want of‘our nature is supplied we have a use. 
And how useful in this respect is the moon! 
Volumes might be filled with the poetry of the 
moon ; and yet the theme is ever fresh. The poet 
and the painter find the subject to be inexhaustible. 
The aspect of nature in moonlight is so different, 
that we have, by the gift of the lesser light, virtu- 
ally two worlds for our abode. The gorgeous sunlit 
scene gives way, like a dissolving view, to the 
milder radiance of the moon, and, as by a magic 
spell, a new scene, with its own characteristic 
beauty, starts out from nature’s canvas. The pic- 
turesque effects of moonlight are infinitely varied ; 
but how many are lost simply because we do not 
look for them with wsthetic fondness. In cross- 
ing the Atlantic we had once the opportunity of 
witnessing the effect produced by a moon-picture 
which was new to the whole ship’s company, and 
to which we do not remember any allusion in the 
pages of the poet or the savant. The attention of 
the captain was called to a dark pillar rising from 
the horizon and terminating in the full moon, 
which was about thirty degrees above the horizon. 
It assumed the form of an elongated pyramid, the 
moon being at the apex. He had, no doubt, seen 
this hundreds of times before, but he had never 
really observed it. But now that his attention 
was called to it, he was filled with wonder at the 
magnificence of the phenomenon, and the distinct 
manner in which the pillar stood out in relief from 
the sky. The officers gathered round the captain, 
and it was also new to them, as they gazed in ad- 
miration. The passengers, who lingered on the 
deck, swelled the crowd of admirers, and to all the 
spectacle was perfectly novel. After all were 
filled with the beauty of the spectacle, the spirit 
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of philosophy arose, and the captain was appealed 
to for an explanation. His solution was one cha- 
racteristic of the sailor—it was a sign of bad wea- 
ther. This tentative effort at a theory was nega- 
tived by simply shading the eye from the bright 
wake of the moon in the sea. The instant this 
was done the majestic pillar vanished, showing 
that it was the counterpart of the wake, and 
merely the effect of contrast. This simple solution 
did not divest the object of its beauty, and during 
successive nights the same effect was watched with 
increased interest, and all tacitly acknowledged that 
the moon had a use in thus giving a new charm to 
the ocean scenery, and helping to while away the 
hours of the long voyage. 

The moon has a use, too, in reference to the 
religious element in man’s nature, not merely by 
furnishing an argument for design, but by directly 
cherishing the religious spirit. Its adaptation to 
this purpose is shown in the almost universal ado- 
ration paid to this luminary. The idolatry of the 
heathen is only the perversion of a native instinct 
of the human heart, and is a testimony to the fact 
that the object of adoration has a natural tendency, 
in the pure and enlightened spirit, to lift the heart 
up to God. When the Psalmist considered the 
heavens, and contemplated the luminaries in de- 
tail, the moon had the first place, as declaring the 
glory and goodness of God. The moon is the most 
familiar symbol of God’s providence ; we feel that 
she is nearer to us than any other heavenly body, 
and that her special duty is to wait upon us. She 
accompanies us like a guardian angel, bearing a 
lamp before us, in the darkness of the night. She 
circles round us like the parent bird round the 
nest of her helpless young. She is the first round 
in the ladder that leads up to the throne of God— 
the first link in the chain that binds us to the uni- 
verse of worlds. The moon is thus specially fitted 
to be useful in bringing home to us the presence and 
the providence of God. 

It was undoubtedly the feeling that the moon 
was our nearest neighbour, that led man to ascribe 
fanciful functions tothe moon. While the sun was 
supposed to preside over the heart, the moon was 
believed to have supreme power in controlling the 
brain—the characteristic part of man’s organiza- 
tion. Hence, any crisis in mental phenomena was 
always connected with the phases of the moon, and 
paroxysms of insanity were long believed to be 
regulated by the maxima and minima of the moon’s 
illuminated disk. It is strange that such a delusion 
should have so long clung to the human mind 
although contradicted by innumerable facts. This 
is explained by the principle of an anterior bias, 
and the love of coincidences. The passion of trac- 
ing coincidence has its use in prompting to scien- 
tific inquiry, but we often find it indulged in for its 





ownsake. How many examine their barometer daily 
to see whether it is rising or falling, simply for the 
pleasure of marking the coincidence between the 
weather and the indications of the barometer. 
They may be neither mariners nor sailors, and have 
no immediate interests at stake. They may have 
no pretensions to scientific inquiry. And whether 
their theory is that the barometer influences the 
weather, or the weather the barometer, the plea- 
sure is still great of tracing a coincidence. So, in 
regard to the moon, the human mind has derived 
great pleasure in tracing the coincidence between 
the moon’s phases, and the mental and physical 
phenomena on the surface of the globe. From the 
bias of this love of coincidence, the many adverse 
facts were overlooked, and the few favourable ones 
were allowed to have more than their due weight. 
The influence of the moon in insanity is now en- 
tirely discredited, but many cling to its influence on 
the weather. Many who have a half conviction 
that their belief is a mere superstition, still have a 
pleasure in speaking of a change of weather at the 
new or fullmoon. And there are always a sufii- 
cient number of coincidences to give colour to their 
belief. Almost every different country has its own 
rules for prognosticating the weather from the 
phases of the moon; but however different they 
may be, they all serve equally well to cherish the 
conviction that there is some real influence. Many 
scientific researches have been made to settle the 
point, but no decisive result has been arrived at. 

There is no a priori reason why the moon should 
not influence the weather. It is simply a question 
of fact, and as yet no appreciable effect has been 
detected. Perhaps the only effect for which there 
is tolerable probability, is the influence of the full 
moon in dispelling light fleecy clouds. This is 
effected by the heat of the moon which is expended 
in the higher strata of the air—the heat being 
employed in converting the clouds into invisible 
vapour. 

While science is lessening the influence of the 
moon in one direction, it is extending it in another. 
The moon is now found to be a magnet, and to ex- 
ercise an influence on the magnetic elements of our 
globe. The oscillations of the barometer are found 
to be slightly affected by the phases of the moon. 
The rays of the moon are found to have a chemical 
influence like those of the sun, and its heat, though 
insignificant, has at last been measured. These 
physical effects render it not improbable that the 
moon may influence the weather and the human con- 
stitution, but the precise effects are yet to be dis- 
cerned. The effects hitherto ascribed to the moon 
have been shown to be either fanciful, or, when real, 
produced by other causes. But admitting all this, 
there is a wide enough margin for the undoubted 
uses of the moon. WILLIAM LEITCH. 
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Wuat should we do without our newspaper ? 
What should we read, think, talk about? What 
should we wrap our parcels in, or kindle our fires 
with, if there were no newspapers? The news- 
paper is the grand climax of our age; steam and 
electricity are but the Caliban and Ariel to this 
Prospero. Historians tell of the magnificence and 
power of mighty empires,—of the wisdom, the 
achievements, the glory of ancient kings. What 
were they worth?—they had no newspaper !! 
Every Muggleton that publishes its daily—every 
Smith, Brown, or Jones who purchases that same 
daily for the small charge of one penny—may look 
with compassionate contempt on the proudest 
nations—the sublimest monarchs of olden times. 

The newspaper, too, like air, or light, or any 
other of heaven’s best gifts to man, is common to 
all, and is appreciated by all. In meanest lodging- 
house, in royal hall you find it. From Regent 
Street to the lonely shingle hut or grass warrie of 
far Australian wilds—from the Grampians to the 
Himalayas—from Windermere to Lake Nyassa, it 
is the milk and honey of life to the children of 
men. Could we by some magic process behold 
in succession all the newspaper readers of this 
day, with all the differences of mood, of circum- 
stance, and of scene belonging to each, our view 
would be almose as extensive as the world—varied 
as the human race. The thought flashes on us 
with almost the force of omniscience. Lo! pass- 
ing before us the happy fireside group, the solitary 
grief-worn nian, the village politician ;—but it is 
vain to poiat to a few figures in an endless pan- 
orama. 

What charm then—what weird power lies in 
these straight lines of letters, that they should find 
the way to every house, and stir up a peculiar in- 
terest in every heart? They simply record the 
life and doings of our race. They give rude etch- 








ings and photographs of man in all the varying 
phases of his character—character developed in 
every possible condition—under every conceivable 
form of trial ; and thus they appeal to our sympa- 
thies and desires in every way. The struggles and 
aims, the fears, ambitions, hopes, cares, passions, 
crimes and virtues of man, are here set down faith- 
fully in shorthand. The newspaper makes Shak- 
speres of us all. It furnishes us with an outline— 
it may be of some fireside tragedy—we can at will 
fill up the sketch with details of the most ro- 
mantic interest; the materials are given, we can 
weave them into a web, hued and patterned as | 
gorgeously as we please. It supplies us with a | 
few bald facts relative to some mysterious occur- 
rence ; straightway we are absorbed in the excit- 
ing process of completing the imperfect story, our 
minds pursuing a thousand probabilities, yet still 
left unfettered in a boundless universe of conjec- 
ture. The details of some strange scheme or deed 
are laid before us—at once all the faculties of the 
mind are engaged in the work of tracking out the 
hidden motives; unravelling the complications ; 
developing the secret source or agency ; in short, 


solving the mystery in whatever form it may pre- 
sent itself. Most people laugh at the countryman 
who wished a newspaper ‘‘ wi’ plenty o’ guid mur- 
ders in’t.” But the ‘‘guid murders” doubtless 
meant those which the utmost ingenuity of con- 
cealment had shrouded in thorough mystery ; and 
the desire probably indicated—not a weakness— 
not an unnatural gloating over the most brutal 
form of guilt, but the strong, though morbid, 
working of high quality of mind. ‘True, there 
is, even beyond the revolting character of these 
crimes, an atmosphere of horror surrounding them, 
a lurid hell visibly opening beneath the feet of 
such sins. Yet however painfully this may affect 
us, it only strengthens the force of attraction in 
the mystery, by investing it with the terrible 
grandeur of the supernatural world. We must 
probe the darkness. We must detect and drag to 
the light the passions and motives which thus 
summed themselves up. The Creator, in His 
wisdom, has planted a law in our nature which 
compels us to this work, and in prosecuting it, 
should we arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, the 
pleasure, the sense of power and victory which it 
gives us, is akin to that felt by all great discover- 
ers—by Lord Rosse, for instance, when the nebulze 
and orbs before unknown shone out in their true 
forms, full and clear, in the vast regions of space. 

The feeling of power evoked by the newspaper 
is another element of attraction in it; it sets 
before us all the kingdoms of the world, and all the 
glory of them; by it we sit in the councils of 
kings, and take part in those deliberations by which 
the destinies of nations are controlled; by it we 
stand in the assemblies of the wise, while genius 
displays all her dazzling treasures ; and by it we 
can, with the disciples of science, explore, inves- 
tigate, and acquire new riches of knowledge in 
every direction where the Creator’s own hand has 
written the exhaustless wonders of his wisdom. 
All that ingenuity, ambition, and energy can ac- 
complish, it brings to us and makes us in a sense 
actors and sharers therein ; be it those marvellous 
contrivances which lighten the primal curse, wip- 
ing the sweat from the brow of the toiler; or by 
which seas are bridged, mountains levelled, space 
annihilated, and all the nations of the world brought 
within speaking distance of each other; or those 
weightier and more stirring matters in which the 
honour and fate of empires areinvolved. And the 
sense of power thus wrought within us in entering 
into all these things is heightened by the fact 
that we do so without participating in the accom- 
panying cares and fears of the rea! actors. 

The newspaper also ministers abundantly to our 
love of variety. What an irresistible charm is 
there, to the unbroken monotony of most lives, in 
being made intimate with the ever-shifting scenery 
of the world, all its stir and action, the when and 
where and how of all things taking place on the 
face of the earth. And if we become tired of 
fixing our attention on man and his works, we are 
here introduced to all the phenomena of nature. 
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The thunder or avalanche pealing down Alpine 
gorges; the storm which has lifted the strongest 
ships in its Titanic arms, and dashed them down 
on rock-bound coasts in unavailing fragments ; the 
earthquake, the flood, the eclipse, the comet—that 
wild Arab among stars—are all pictured out, and 
their peculiarities familiarly handled in the news- 
paper. 

But the newspaper does not confine itself to 
records or themes such as these. It is not contented 
with being the world’s eye and ear and every other 
organ of sense; it must also think for us; it 
reasons, criticises, decides on all manner of sub- 
jects ; it constitutes itself both judge and jury, 
sifts the evidence, reviews the pleadings, and ac- 
quits or condemns at pleasure ; it often rises above 
judges and juries, amending or reversing their de- 
cisions peremptorily. With equal competency it 
discusses the merits of every question, be it the 
cleansing of a gutter, or the laws that will revo- 
lutionize the world. And its opinions on sanitary 
regulations, political changes, philanthropic and 
benevolent schemes, on all movements affecting the 
vital interests of the State, are received by the 
great mass of its readers with unquestioning de- 
ference. On every point of debate it has an arsenal 
full of all weapons of offence and defence at com- 
mand, and by wit, satire, eloquence, pathos, or 
ridicule, it will bear the brunt of battle, and come 
off victorious. Oh! Leviathan in the midst of the 
seas, when in rage thou liftest up thyself, thou art 
terrible to all the children of pride. ‘‘ Lay thine 
hand upon him, remember the battle, do no more.” 
He casts down the mighty from their seats, and 
abases the proudest mortals upon earth. Dare any 
one rouse his indignation or kindle the fury of his 
wrath, he will make him the scorn and mockery 
of the world, were he the mightiest emperor within 
its bounds. 

Sitting then in this seat of the gods, exercising 
functions so varied and extensive, daily wielding a 
power which gives impress and impetus to an in- 
calculable mass of mind,—does this arbiter and 
ruler among men always exhibit such wisdom, such 
high pure spirit as become his place and authority ? 
Are his counsels to be followed without hesitation, 
and his dicta on all points to be received as be- 
yond doubt or denial? If these questions are 
audacious, their importance justifies audacity. 
Their importance also forbids the fear of avowing 
our convictions even when adverse to so mighty a 
potentate. While, then, we give the newspaper all 
honour for the true and noble work of enlighten- 
ment which it has wrought, and for its leal ser- 
vice in the cause of freedom and progress, we must 
also aver that it is sometimes of the earth earthy ; 
that its opinions, like those of common mortals, are 
liable to be marked and made worthless by preju- 
dices and ignorance. It sometimes yields up its 
Samson strength to the degradation of serving the 
Philistines. In the ignoble strifes of sects and par- 
ties, it has been known to descend to subterfuge 
and artifice ; it has not hesitated to resort to all the 
tricks of sophistry, and even to the utterance of 
rash and unfounded assertions, for the purpose of 
gaining a momentary triumph. This must neces- 
sarily have an evil corrupting influence in the social 
system. Yet seeing it is an influence put forth 





only occasionally, in connexion with passing topics, 
there may be no permanent disease produced by 
it; only an influenza, or a fever,—prostrating 
for a time, but to be overcome by a little medi- 
cine, or the sure, though sometimes slow reaction- 
ary processes of nature. We will gladly balance 
these evils against the greater benefits conferred 
by our newspaper. We will accept with all thank- 
fulness these rich harvest stores of intellect, given 
forth sofreely for the growth and sustenance of 
ever-craving minds, although they contain a due 
admixture of tares ; seeing that sublunary things 
have all a mixed character, that every life, from 
that of the lowest fungi to the most blessed amongst 
mankind, is a prey to some enemy or other. The 
sunlight is not the less glorious that it often 
breaks to us through sullen masses of cloud, and 
is ever haunted and pursued by shadows and 
darkness. 

There is an evil in our newspaper, however ; an 
evil deliberately chosen, and doggedly, nay some- 
times boastfully maintained, for which none of its 
merits can atone, and none of its excuses be held 
valid, that is, its negation of, if not hostility to, 
religion. Whatever panacea it may recommend 
for mankind, religion, which has an antidote for 
every poison, a balm for every wound, a cure for 
every malady, is with the newspaper a thing of 
nought. Whatever it may delight to honour and 
blazon forth to the admiration of the world, reli- 
gion, more glorious than morning spread on a thou- 
sand hills, is scrupulously hidden from our eyes. 
Whatever it may set forth and advocate for the 
purifying, ennobling, and advancement of huma- 
nity, religion, a river of life flowing free and full 
from a Divine fountain-head, for the healing of the 
nations, is avoided, shrunk from, as if it were that 
once bloody Nile which rolled its red death-billows 
through Egypt. That which is most needed in 
every relation of life, in everything we are called 
upon to be, to do, or to suffer, that which is 
grandest, most prominent, most necessary in the 
course and evolution of human affairs, is taken no 
account of by our newspaper. Religion, the in- 
spirer of purest ambitions and noblest purposes, 
which gives stability and efficacy to our generous 
impulses, which endows the weakest worker with 
faithfulness and energy ; which has been the invin- 
cible panoply of warriors, the highest inspiration 
of painters and poets, and the truest, most endur- 
ing wisdom of kings and statesmen ; which is the 
sweetness, the strength, the light, the consolation 
of life—the one subtle silver harmony threading 
its way through and overcoming all the discords of 
time ; the mighty gravitating force which binds us 
to the great central sun of the moral universe, pre- 
serving us through all the cycles of human deve- 
lopment, and through the awful spaces of eternity, 
within reach of His vivifying, fructifying, joy- 
giving influences, preserving us from rushing to 
utter destruction—this religion is a thing not to 
be spoken of. 

It may be asked, ought the newspaper to under- 
take, in addition to its other work, the duties of the 
pulpit? No! But there is a wide enough distinc- 
tion between a simple steadfast avowal or recogni- 
tion of the principles and sanctions of religion, and 
the ignoring of them altogether, to render such 4 
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question unnecessary. It is just such a recogni- 
tion which is desirable from our newspaper. Look, 
for instance, at the man who, while working dili- 
gently at his calling, busy as the busiest of his 
neighbours, and taking a due interest in all the 
affairs of life, can yet impress on all those around 
him a sense of invisible things, of the powers of the 
world to come, of the solemn momentous interest 
eternity has for every one. He does not accom- 
plish this by preaching. No! but only by speak- 
ing now and then a quiet opportune word—a word 
often mighty as a stone from David’s sling; by 
never shrinking when occasion presents itself from 
giving “a reason of the hope” within him, even 
though it be in the face of scepticism and scorn ; 
and by an unobtrusive testimony as to the objects 
of his faith and love. Men of this stamp confer 
greater benefits on society than we can estimate. 
They diffuse the fragrance of heaven around them. 
The fire from God visibly descends on these liv- 
ing sacrifices, and the glory of that fire compels 
the reverence of all beholders. Now, if our 
newspaper manifested the same spirit, the same 
faith and love, in the same unobtrusive way, who 
could calculate the results ? or, rather, could we not 
as surely anticipate the results as we can the day 
from the dawn, or the harvest from the seed-time ? 
For while the man has but his own little sphere to 
work in, our newspaper has the world. The one 
is like a bird filling its own native grove with me- 
lody ; the other has the power of 


** An angel song, 
That bids the heavens be mute.” 


The man has only occasional and limited oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with his fellows, but the 
newspaper is in every house a daily companion 
and adviser, and is received without suspicion by 
a class of persons who voluntarily renounce and 
avoid all religious influences—a class never reached 
by sermon or tract, for they are not found in 
churches ; and though they may take your tracts 
with civility, consider them useful only in the 
way of lighting a cigar or tobacco-pipe ; yet who 
are, nevertheless, thank God! not beyond the 
reach of conviction and conversion too. Our 
newspaper at present, by abjuring all notice of 
religion—thus banishing it, as it were, from the 
life of mankind, holding it bound within the 
strong prison walls of silence—only confirms 
the madness of these persons, ay, and confirms 
it more thoroughly than all the arguments or 
sneers of the infidel could do; for these might 
rouse and alarm, while this, by a seeming en- 
dorsement of their conduct, soothes them into 
a sense of security. On the other hand, by 
adopting the course indicated, our newspaper 
would be the most effective means conceivable 
of reclaiming these persons. By incidental ac- 
knowledgments of our obligations to God, by 
allusions to religious duty rising naturally out 
of the subjects under notice, it would furnish a 
powerful protest against their godless lives. At 
the same time, all its readers would be benefited. 
The infusion of religious life into the newspaper 
would act like those strong under-currents in the 
ocean, which bring the warmth and vitality of 
the latitudes from whence they come, to shores 





and climates @.. would remain frozen and sterile 
without such genial influences, 

What are the objections, then, which so effectu- 
ally bind up this power for good? They must ‘be 
worthy of special consideration. Let us look at 
them a little, take some gauge of their force and 
weight, and mark what spirit they are of. 

Religion, it has been said, is a thing of creeds 
and sects, and these creeds and sects at irrecon- 
cilable feud with each other ; continually belch- 
ing out the volcanic fires of controversy ; their 
one aim and ambition being to subvert or burn up 
each other. Were our newspaper to give them 
scope and utterance, it could only be as a parti- 
san; the possible result being its utter ruin in 
the fiery depths of the contest. This objection is 
adopted, and passes current among a great number 
of readers. Thus and thus only it receives im- 
portance, and calls for a clear, unmistakable de- 
claration of the truth. True religion, then, has 
but one creed, Christ ; but one sect, Christians. 
Christ, the Son of God manifest in the flesh ; 
Christians, the saved by Christ, the followers of 
Christ. This comprehends the whole elements, 
sums up all the details of religion; and thus 


Christians are of one kin, of one blood throughout 


the world. Their hopes, their desires, their love, 
their life, are one. True, there are ‘‘ diversities 
of gifts,” ‘‘differences of administrations,” ‘‘ di- 
versities of operations ;” but one Lord, one Spirit, 
one body. All Christians are alike created anew 
in Christ, and grow up in his image to the 
stature of perfect men. Here, then, is an im- 
pregnable basis of union. Yet as one man is 
made on the same plan and likeness as an- 
other, while each is stamped by the Creator’s 
hand with an individuality, a presence of his own ; 
so in religion, there must be essential unity, while 
by the very laws of life and being, there is infinite 
variety of development. And it can be shown 
that this variety of development, is not adverse to 
unity of purpose ; that it does not retard or dimin- 
ish, but gives additional vigour to the power of 
united action. 

It is quite sufficient for our purpose to have shown 
the essential oneness of religion, and that whatever 
differences may arise among her professed disciples, 
she is responsible only for the zeal, the energy with 
which she opposes these differences. But we would 
for a moment give these objectors the full weight 
and benefit of their argument. It is strife which 
they deprecate. We ask, then, do men not differ 
in their views on any other subject? Are there 
no opposing parties in the state? Is there a single 
political or social question which is not disputed 
and wrangled over? Should our newspaper avoid 
discussing these things because of dissensions ? 

If this objection cannot be retained, another is 
immediately put in its place, and this next one, 
for the sake of contrast possibly, assumes quite a 
different character. It proceeds thus:—lIf re- 
ligion is mixed up with our everyday affairs ; if 
it is paraded in streets and market-places, and 
jostled about among dirty, greasy crowds, it will 
be effectually divested of all its sacredness ; we shall 
no longer approach it with holy awe and venera- 
tion ; in its worn, soiled garments it will become 
a thing lightly esteemed among mankind; and 
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being thus dethroned, its high place Will be usurped | or reverence, but of that dwarfed, paltry, parvenu 
by those insufferable arch twin-traitors, cant and spirit which values externals merely, the badges 
hypocrisy. Does not that sound well? Has it | and insignia, the outer robing and garniture, and 
not a well-simulated appearance of humility and | quite overlooks the solid worth, the eminent capa- 
reverence? We might fully endorse it if we could | cities, the native majesty, without which all the 
only once believe that disregard, neglect, avoid- | ceremonial splendours of the world, are but 
ance, were ever meant to guard the holy temple | meaningless mockeries, the toys of fools. Let 
of religion from desecration, or protect her hea- | us know once for all that religion may be in- 
venly presence from the impious abuse of the | vested with as much sanctity, may exhibit as 
wicked. We might hold these opinions worthy of | fully its inherent power and dignity by the fire- 
all honour, if we could only believe that He in | sides of the people as in stateliest cathedrals, where 
whose person religion was incarnated, was su- | priests minister in gorgeous vestments, where peer- 
premely wrong in coming to this fallen world, and | less choirs pour forth all the rolling grandeurs— 
in mingling with such wretched outcasts of heaven. | the magnificent, boundless inspirations of music— 
Is He to be condemned for making known the | where the very lights and shadows are taught to 
holiest doctrines of religion, not in churches only, | do vassal homage, where all that art and genius 
but in the chief places of concourse in the cities, | can bring to heighten the effect is lavishly ex- 
on hillsides, in wildernesses, in ships, in the houses | pended. Beneath such outward show and pomp 
of the people ; alike to hardened, hating Pharisee, | hypocrisy may find as free scope, as secure a rest- 
and to the no less hating because mocking Sad- | ing-place, as in the common abodes, the plain un- 
ducee? Was He wrong in engaging in common | varnished everyday appearances of men. 
labours, or in taking part in wedding festivities ? But we may safely leave this matte: to the 
Was He wrong in making the commonest labours, | decisive tests and renovating processes of time. 
such as shepherds tending their flocks, farmers | Time is represented as a mower. The idea is 
husbanding their crops, merchants in pursuit of | too narrow. He carries the balances and sword 
business, fishermen with their nets, women at | of justice. He weighs all things, and whatsoever 
their household work, illustrative of the most | is found wanting he rejects. He judges all things, 
sacred truths? Was He wrong, in short, in spend- | and whatsoever is found guilty must perish. He 
ing His whole life on earth, in mixing up religion | carries also an urn of life, and continually pours 
with everyday affairs and everyday life? We| out its vivifying waters on the world, and thus 
turn from these questions with the conviction that | the places of those things that are cut down and 
a false humility may claim nearest kinship to the | destroyed, are constantly filled up by higher and 
most arrogant presumption. better forms of life. ‘ime is but another name 
Let it be observed, this objection assumes that | for the development of God’s providence in the 
the position or circumstances in which religion is | world. We confidently anticipate, then, the com- 
placed invest her with sacredness, and call forth | ing hour when these objections shall have lost 
reverence and awe towards her, while we all know | their influence on men’s minds; when they shall 
that these are but the necessary accompaniments | be counted as worthless as the empty chaff which 
of her intrinsic qualities. Unless you divest her of | is tossed about in wintry winds. We confidently 
her very nature, you cannot place her in a position | anticipate the time when our newspaper shall be 
where she will be less pure, less sacred, less awful | not only the champion and inspirer of freedom, 
in holiness, than she is. To imagine that she can- | progress, right, and justice, but in some measure 
not live except in an atmosphere of state and | the beacon, guardian, and guide of immortal souls 
ceremony, is an evidence, not of genuine humility ! to a better inheritance. 
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THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


SPEED, speed upon thy way ! The evening light lies golden on her hair, 
I send thee on a gentle errand,—fly Lies warm on cheek and brow ; 
And work my bidding ere the parting ray 


Fades from the western sky : ihe Tea wate De wae 5 


It is for thee she watches—thou wilt be 

The summer woods are dark, Soon by her hand, her gentle hand caress’, 
And murmur lovingly, yet pause not thou How softly, tenderly ! 

That bearest tokens onwards to thine ark 


More sure than leaf or bough ! PRR Se wy 


It trembles, while she seeks my letter ; well 

In sunshine bathe thy breast ; She knows, ere yet her light touch frees the string, 
Stay not within the swift and glancing rill All that it hath to tell. 

To dip thy wing—for thee a sweeter rest 


Se-ceaitinn, enttende wt: And yet the heart would hear 


The words it loves the best repeated ; fain 
Forth from the casement, there To set them to its music soft, nor fear 
Sue leans to gaze upon the sky, and now To weary of the strain ; 
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Like Childhood’s ear that drinks 
Some oft-told story, some remembered rhyme, 
It knows each word before it comes, yet thinks 
Them sweeter every time ; 





Wass See 


y) 


Ah! would that to her heart 
She chanced but once to press the folded line, 
Then all the warmth to sudden life would start, 
I breathed on it from mine! 


The love, the tenderness, 

That found in words no kindred language, there 
Would seek a fond Interpreter to guess 

All they may ne’er declare ! 








—— 





It welcomes them before 

They cross the threshold, as, with greeting soft, 
One flies to meet a foot-fall at the door, 

That cannot come too oft ! 
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I do but stay thy flight, 
Speed on thy way! the summer heavens are wide, 
Yet through their broad and untrack’d fields of light 
Thou wilt not need a guide ; 


My thoughts before thee fly, 
Thou needest but to follow where they lead ; 
They have one way—Ah ! would that with thee, J 
Might also follow—speed ! 
DORA GREENWELL. 
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At Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF 1862. 





FIRST EVENING—THE FATHER’S CARE, 


*¢ Casting all your care upon him ; 


HERE a command rests on a reason ;—a reason 
is adduced to enforce a command. These two 
things God hath joined in his own administration ; 
and we should never put them asunder in ours. 
When orders are issued to intelligent beings, suf- 
ficient grounds, implied or expressed, should ever 
accompany them. As well might you expect to 
move a rock by means of a well-constructed lever, 
without a fulerum on which it can rest, as to in- 
fluence men permanently and beneficially by mere 
authority, while you do nothing to satisfy their 
judgments or win their hearts. 

There are no marrowless things among the works 
of God: wherever he has created one of a pair, 
there he creates also its complement or helpmate. 
If he has constituted animal life with the appetite 
of thirst, he has provided in the material world an 
abundant supply of water. In like manner, hav- 
ing made man, after his own image, a reasonable 
being, he supplies the reasoning mind with appro- 
priate food. Why and Wherefore are words of 
much meaning and of frequent use in human lan- 
guage: they are the external embodiment of an 
inextinguishable appetite that lives unseen in the 
soul, He who feeds the young ravens when they 
cry, does not leave that craving unsatisfied in the 
spirit of man. Even in the deep things of the 
Covenant, the method of redemption, he invites 
us to his council: ‘* Come and let us reason, to- 


gether,” is the style of his address, even when the 


subject in hand is the pardon of sin. If the com- 
mand ‘‘Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways,” 
is addressed to the ‘‘ House of Israel” through 
the tender yet stern prophet of the captivity, the 
ground of it is immediately added in the melting 
interrogation, ‘‘ For why will ye die?” Again, in 
the New Testament, if Paul and Silas bid the 
alarmed jailer of Philippi “believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” they instantly supply him with a 
strong reason for compliance in the short yet great 
promise, ‘ Thou shalt be saved.” Whether or not 
we be always ready to give to every one that ask- 
eth, a reason for the faith which we exercise, the 
Father of our spirits is ever ready to give a reason 
for the faith which he demands. 

We shall consider first the ground on which the 
command rests; and next, the command which 
rests on that ground. 

I. The Grounp on which the command rests : 
“ For he careth for you.” Unless we firmly lay 
hold of this reason, we shall never, in point of fact, 
obey this injunction that rests upon it. Unless we 
are convinced that he careth for us, we will not cast 
our cares upon him. The suspicion, if it lies in our 
hearts, that he does not care for us, will freeze the 
filial confidence as soon as it begins to flow. Man’s 
Maker and Redeemer knows what is in man: he 
knows in particular the dark suspiciousness of 
himself that hides under the many folds of a hy- 


for he careth for you.”—1 PET. v. 7. 


pocritical profession, in the inmost heart of the 
guilty: he knows this disease of our spirits, and 
here he has sent forth his word to heal it,—‘‘ He 
careth for you.” 

We know when a fellow-creature cares for us by 
certain sure evidences, which when observed by the 
senses and understanding, produce conviction with 
all the quickness of an instinct, and all the power 
of a faith. Glance at some obvious and well- 
defined examples. On a bright calm evening, a 
fisherman has gone far out to sea in his tiny boat, 
intending to toil all night for the next day’s bread. 
Suddenly a great storm comes on, so that his life 
is not safe at sea; and a great darkness, so that he 
knows not in what direction lies the land. Aban- 
doning his nets, and setting all the sail that his 
craft will carry, he would fain head for the harbour, 
if he knew how. As he sweeps the horizon, and 
anxiously strains for some land-mark, a feeble 
twinkling light bursts into view, where a moment 
before all was darkness: turning the boat’s head 
in that direction, and giving way, he makes for 
the beacon with all his might, cheered meanwhile 
by knowing that wife and children who set that 
lamp in his cottage window, were in the drear 
hour of midnight with sleepless eyes and beating 
hearts caring for him. A crew of explorers pene- 
trate far within the Arctic circle in search of other 
explorers that had gone before them,—gone and 
not returned. Failing to find the missing men, 
and. yet unwilling to abandon hope, they leave 
supplies of food, carefully covered with stones, on 
some prominent head-lands, with the necessary in- 
timations graven for safety on plates of brass. If 
the original adventurers survive, and on their home- 
ward journey, faint yet pursuing, fall in with these 
treasures, at once hidden and revealed, the food 
when found, will seem to those famished men the 
smaller blessing. ‘The proof which the food sup- 
plies, that their country cares for them, is sweeter 
than the food. 

The evidence that God cares for man has been 
written in two great books—the World and the 
Bible. 

The world, like an Egyptian obelisk, is covered 
all over with a hieroglyph, which, though unintelli- 
gible at first to infant eyes, is easily understood 
when the key is found. The clouds as they fly, 
and the rivers as they run, engrave on heaven and 
on earth the tender lesson, He who made us cares 
for man. Water in one condition is a heavy fluid, 
by its weight pressing ever downwards, and by its 
fluidity always finding its way, so that it becomes 
a river, and flows into the sea. Water in another 
state is a light fluid, by its lightness rising into the 
upper strata of the air, and there carried by cur- 
rents to the mountain-tops again, that it may feed 
the springs of infant rivers. Observe how much of 





wisdom and kindness glances from these natural 
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laws. 


state in which it flows beneath our feet, and a state | from our hearts. 
in which it hovers high above our heads, water be- | and its love—is given in a 


these two, it would have become the world’s 
scourge and man’s destroyer. But the same 
lesson is written everywhere on earth and sea 
and sky. To enumerate the evidences of our Fa- 
ther’s care, were to write the history and the laws 
of nature. Don’t permit any one to cheat you out 
of a rational being’s birthright, by a set of phrases 
about inevitable changeless law. According to 
law, indeed, all these beautiful and beneficent ope- 
rations are performed ; but law has not performed 
them. There never was a law in heaven or in 
earth that did not owe its origin to a lawgiver, 
and its operation to a presiding executive. <A 
father has provided appropriate food for his child 
every day without fail, during a period of fifteen 
years ; a foolish child he, if he concludes at the 
close, that Regularity has fed him all the time, 
and that he owes no special gratitude to his father. 
They do equal violente to reason who ascribe all 
the wise and kind arrangements of Providence to 
law, ignoring the existence, the personality, and the 
love of the omniscient Legislator. The poor hea- 
then, notwithstanding the extreme and variegated 
stupidity exhibited in their efforts to reduce their 
conceptions to practice, have never wholly put out 
the eye of man’s inborn instinct, to recognise in 
the bounties of nature the gifts of God. ‘“O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches : so is this great and wide sea.” ‘ Whoso 
is wise, and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord” 
(Ps. civ. evii.) Man, who walks erect on earth 
and looks toward the sky, misses the ‘‘ chief end” 
of his being, if he hold intercourse only with mat- 
ter and its laws, neither admiring the wisdom of 
the Creator, nor reciprocating the eternal Father’s 
love, 

But the other book, the Bible, is at once more 
easily understood by beginners, and charged with 
deeper mysteries to occupy and exercise the most 
advanced inquirers. He who knows least may 
read it with profit : yet he who knows most will 
find in it ample room and verge enough for the 
outlay of all his talents. ; 

The man Christ Jesus, God with us, the Saviour 
of sinners, stands in the expanse of the Scriptures, 
as the sun stands in the expanse of heaven. The 
whole Book has been spread out like a firmament, 
in which the Sun of righteousness might be set ; 
and from that Sun in its midst radiate the rays to 
Genesis on the one side, and Revelation on the 
other, which bathe the whole in light. Itis Christ 
crucified, the just for the unjust, that gives mean- 
ing to the sacrifices at the beginning of the Bible, 
and the prophecies at its close, as the sun in the 
sky gilds with golden light both the eastern and 
western horizon,—both the morning and the even- 
ing of the day. If, therefore, we would know 
God, in any of the revealed aspects of his charac- 
ter, we must look unto Jesus. 

Look accordingly unto Jesus for evidence that 
the Father of our spirits cares for us. The “ un- 





By its tendency to alternate between a | speakable gift” should melt the dark suspicion 
The whole case—both its logic 
nutshell by that great 
comes a useful servant to man; if its tendency had | master of sentences, the apostle Paul: ‘* He that 
been to assume a condition intermediate between | 


| 


a 


spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him a.s9 freely give 
us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32.) Wi n a narrow 
distrustful heart suggests in secret tha God will 
grudge any good to you, look unto Jesus, and say 
to the tempter within you, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou savourest not the things that be of 
God.” 

But besides looking to the Son as the Father’s gift, 
weshould follow the steps, and listen to the words of 
the man Christ Jesus during his ministry on earth ; 
for there we shall find additional proof of the Divine 
beneficence. While the Man of sorrows bore his 
people always on his tender heart, his compassion- 
ate grief broke forth, on two occasions, in distinct 
specific manifestation. Twice, according to the 
evangelic history, he wept outright ;—once at the 
grave of Lazarus, and again on the brow of Olivet, 
as he looked on the city that lay below. These 
things were done, and recorded for our sakes. He 
never acted as a private person ; in every step, and 
every word, and every action he was the Redeemer 
of men, the Saviour of the ends of the earth. 
Those tears that fell from the eyes of Jesus were 
meant to be the glass in which we should see his 
heart, and learn the love to men that was glowing, 
and will glow for ever there. He wept with the 
sisters of Bethany when they were sad; and for 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem because they were 
sinful. He meant, brother, by these acts, to teach 
you to-day that he grieves with you when you 
suffer, and for you when you sin. 

‘* And when he was come near, he beheld the 
city and wept over it” (Luke xix. 41). They 
did not care for him, but he cared for them. 
He knew at that moment that those who did think 
of him in the multitude of the great city’s inhabi- 
tants were plotting how they might shed his blood. 
He grieved not for himself but for his enemies, It 
would have filled his heart with joy to accept 
and forgive them; but they would not come to 
him that they might have life. His tears were 
shed because the men of Jerusalem were rejecting 
God’s mercy, and courting their own doom. Now 
we shall miss the meaning of these Scriptures un- 
less we understand them as written for ourselves 
to-day. Reader, these tears were shed in order to 
melt thy heart, and convince thee that thy soul 
is precious this hour in the Redeemer’s sight. If 
thou art neglecting it, he is not. ‘‘Be of good 
comfort ; rise, he calleth thee.” 

Listen now to another word of Jesus ; for never 
man spake like this man: hear his question from 
the cross, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’ The question is recorded, but the 
answer is not. Oh, thou loving Sufferer! heaven 
and earth were dumb when thus _ interrogated. 
This agonizing ‘‘ Why” received no answer then. 
But we can answer it. We find the answer not in 
one verse, but in the whole marrow of the Bible. 
Thy God and our God forsook thee then, thou 
compassionate Redeemer, because he cared for us. 
Out of this great mystery comes evidence, keen 
and bright as the lightning that bursts from the 
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bosom of a black thunder-cloud—evidence that 
God our Father has an unspeakable, inconceivable 
interest in us the sinful children of men. 
Father left his well-beloved to suffer, because he 
was suffering for us. Learn, therefore, from those 
deeply mysterious words of the Son in the hour of 








his agony, that we are objects of interest to God 
who made us; that our prayer, when it is poured 
The | out, falls on open ears ; and that when we arise, 
like the prodigal, and go to the Father, already 
the Father is on his way to meet us, ready to clasp 
us to his bosom, and lead us into his happy home. 





SECOND EVENING—THE CHILD’S TRUSTFULNESS. 


** Casting all your care upon him ; for he careth for you.”—1 PEt. v. 7. 


II. ConsipER now the Commanp which rests 
on that strong reason: ‘‘ Casting all your care upon 
him.” 

Two little boys plan and practise mischief to- 
gether. They are caught in the fact, and led to 
their respective homes. The messenger who 
brought them retires, after leaving information of 
the facts in either household. One of the boys is 
an orphan, and although he is supplied with food 
and clothing, his habits and character are aban- 
doned to the chance influences of the street. Re- 
garding the transgression of the day, no question 
is asked and no punishment inflicted. The other 
child is summoned at night into his father’s pre- 
sence. He listens to grave reproof, and smarts 
under the correcting rod. While he writhes under 
the pain, he counts himself very unfortunate, and 
envies his lucky companion who has got off with 
flying colours. Ah, these strokes are precious! 
They are the fruit of a father’s wise love. This 
child is cared for ; and the preciousness of the cor- 
rection which ‘‘he knows not now, he will know 
hereafter.” 

It is of great practical use, in this duty, to real- 
ize and meditate upon the absolute omniscience 
and omnipotence of God. You do not add to his 
burden by casting your cares on him. Suppose a 
meadow in which a million of daisies cpen their 
bosoms all at one time to the sun. On one of 
these, while it was yet a bud, a little stone has 
fallen. At once crushed and overshadowed, it 
still struggles bravely against all odds to expand 
its petals like the rest. For many days this effort 
is continued without success. The tiny stone, a 
mighty rock to the tiny flower, squats on its 
breast, and will not admit a single sunbeam. At 
length the flower-stalk, having gathered strength 
by its constant exertion, acquired force enough to 
overbalance the weight, and tossed the intruder 
off. Up sprang the daisy with a bound ; and in 
an instant another floweret was added to the 
vast multitude which in that meadow drank 
their fill of sunlight. The sun in heaven was 
not incommoded by the additional demand. 
The new comer received into its open cup as 
many sunbeams as it would have received al- 
though no other flower had grown in all the 
meadow—in all the earth. Thus the sun, finite 
though it be, helps us to understand the absolute 
infinitude of its Maker. When an immortal being, 
long crushed and turned away by a load of sin 
and sorrow, at length through the power of a new 
spiritual life, throws off the burden, and opens 
with a bound to receive a heavenly Father’s long- 
offered but long-rejected love, the Giver is not 
impoverished by the new demand upon his kind- 
ness. Although all his alienated children should 





now turn in confiding faith to him, and satiate 
themselves with his mercy, there would be enough 
for all, and all would be supplied as easily as one. 
Although all the inhabitants of the world, a thou- 
sand millions, should this day arise and go to the 
Father, each would receive as much of that 
Father’s love, as if he alone of all fallen creatures 
had come back reconciled to God. 

Nay, more ; when we point out that our Father 
in heaven is not more burdened by receiving the 
cases of a world-full, than by receiving the cares of 
one regenerated and trustful man, we tell only one 
half of the truth. In order to comprehend the 
other half we must look unto Jesus, for it is 
through him only that we can rightly know the 
Father. When many come at his bidding and 
cast their care on him, so far from increasing his 
burden, they thereby make it light. There isa 
grand paradox here which is charged with obvious 
and glorious truth. When we cast all our care on 
the Lord, he is relieved from its burden : when we 
retain it on ourselves, then he feels it lying heavy 
on his heart. By keeping our weight, we burden 
him: by laying it on him, we make him light. 
Jesus was sad when he looked down from the 
Mount of Olives and wept for Jerusalem. Al- 
though they were not casting their burden on the 
Lord—nay, because they were not casting their 
burden on the Lord, he was crushed by its weight. 
Had the inhabitants of Jerusalem that day come 
out with one accord, and cast themselves and their 
sins confidingly on Jesus, that Man of sorrows 
would have wiped away his tears—he would have 
rejoiced with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Even now while the Redeemer reigns over all, in 
each sinner who comes and casts himself confidingly 
on his love, he sees of the travail of his soul, and 
when he sees of the travail of his soul he is satis- 
fied. ‘There is joy,” says the Scripture, “in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” The angels themselves, doubtless, 
rejoice over the fact as soon as they know it; it 
is not, however, one of their number, but One in 
their presence, who rejoices most, and makes his 
joy manifest to the ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand who minister before him. 

Even here, while our immediate object is to 
enforce practically the duty of casting all our care 
on him, we must keep our eye steadily on that 
mighty yet tender motive whereby he is drawing 
us to himself. He careth for us, we know; but 
how? The government, or wealthy benevolent 
citizens in the capital, may care for the clans in the 
Scottish Hebrides, or the helpless peasants of Con- 
naught, when the staff of their life has been blasted, 
and a general famine is ravaging the land. A 
father and mother, now of advanced age, care too 
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for their first-born son, who has disappointed their 
hopes, wasted their substance, and is now a dis- 
honoured exile, they know not where. These two 
cases are different in kind. The famished peasants 
of a distant province are pitied, but scarcely loved, 
by the class who exercise authority and possess 
wealth. The poor, on the one hand, have never 
inflicted on the rich any specific injury ; and, on 
the other, are not regarded with a personal indi- 
vidual love. The rich men exert themselves to 
save the lives of human beings; but when the 
crisis is past they entertain no desire to meet 
again with the objects of their compassion. They 
will be happier if they never hear of them again. 
Not such is the regard of those broken-hearted 
parents towards their prodigal son. On the one 


hand he has done them a great specific injury ; and | 


on the other, they long after him with a fond 
inextinguishable love. Their fireside on winter 
evenings seems not so bright, because he is not 
one of the circle that surrounds it. While the 
younger voices of the family are loud and merry, 
their hearts are sad, and their thoughts are wan- 
dering in foreign lands, chasing their lost son 
in unknown deserts. You could not make them 
happy by telling them that their boy has food and 
clothing. Such information would have soothed 
them, if compassion had been the head and front 
of their affection, but it does very little to satiate 
the demand of love. These parents love their son : 
although they loathe his wickedness, he is still their 
son. They long to have him in their arms again. 
If he do not return repentant, they will go down to 
the grave in sorrow. Now, reader, it is this latter 
species of affection, in as far as human things may 
be compared to Divine, wherewith the Lord Jesus 
regards you and me. It is compassion; but it is 
more. It is a greater, deeper, closer thing than 
compassion : it is love. 

It is cold comfort merely to be pitied: that is 
not the comfort which the Son of God gives to the 
children of men. It is true that he pities ; but it 
is a more tender truth that he loves. It is true 
that for their sakes he desires that lost sinners 
should be saved; but it is a higher and more 
commanding truth that for his own sake he desires 
to have them redeemed that they may be his own 
portion for ever. Indeed, the Lord’s love to his 
ransomed people is, in the prophetic Scriptures, 
compared to the love with which a mother cherishes 
her infant. That love, we know, has respect to 
the mother as much as to the child. See how she 





clasps it to her bosom when danger is near! Why ? 
In compassion for the infant lest it should be hurt ? 
Nay, verily, but in personal fondness that she 
may not be deprived of her treasure. So Jesus 
longs for the lost ; so he cherishes the saved. 

We have concerned ourselves hitherto, mainly 
with the exposition and illustration of the prin- 
ciple, believing that when it is clearly understood 
and firmly grasped, each may easily apply it to the 
details of his own experience. The injunction is 
universal, ‘‘ casting all your care on him.” There 
is absolutely no limit to its operation. Cares for 
time, and for eternity ; cares for yourself, and 
your family; cares for your house at home, and 
your business abroad; cares for the Church, and 
for the world—all are included, and all alike. 
But here the danger lies near the privilege ; and 
therefore the warning should accompany the ex- 
hortation. In this matter there is a must as well 
as a may. We must cast all our cares on God; 
and if we do not in simplicity cast all, we do not, 
in his judgment, cast any. 

You pray: you pray to God in the name of 
Christ ; you pray in secret, and with earnestness, 
Well: and what sort of matters find a place in 
your petitions? Is your secret prayer in substance, 
though not in words, only a slice of the larger 
public prayers that you are accustomed to hear ? 
Ah, it is not true: itis not real. You are sepa- 
rated from your child; a letter, addressed in his 
well-known handwriting, is left by the postman at 
your house. You open it eagerly ; and, lo! it con- 
sists of some pages of a printed book, and no 
more. The matter in these pages is very good, 
but you loathe it: what you expected was nota 
very unexceptionable essay, common to you and 
all the world, but specific thoughts and things 
peculiar to your child and you. In secret prayer 
cast your own affairs on God’s care,—your sorrows, 
joys, hopes, fears, as they lie in your heart at the 
moment. It is not lawful to pick and choose ;—it 
is not lawful, for example, to give a place in the 
prayer to your desire for the spread of the gospel, 
or the cessation of a pestilence, while you keep 
back an envious dislike of a neighbour that rankles 
in a dark heart, or the pleasures of some expected 
vanity that flicker on a light one. How eould we 
dare to put such wicked or trifling things into our 
prayer? youask me. That is your own matter, I 
reply. The things that lie in your heart should go 
into your prayer; and the things that will not go 
into it, should not be tolerated in your heart. 





THIRD EVENING. 


THE FAITH, A REVELATION FROM GOD, SUITED TO A CAPACITY, AND SATISFYING 
A WANT IN MAN. 
«Whom resist, steadfast in the faith.”—1 Perr. v. 9. 


Boru in the works of God, and in the works of 
men, wherever a great strain is expected, a great 
resisting force is prepared. 

We observe and admire the tenacity with which 
sea-weed or sea-shells grasp the rock. Provision 
is made in nature for resisting the violence of the 
waters when they are agitated by a storm. The 
same law may be seen in operation on the dry land. 





An oak, especially if it stands alone in an un- 
sheltered position, pushes out roots of amazing 
strength, and pushes them far ; they strike deep 
into the ground, or spread themselves over the 
surface, or twist their fibres round the rock, 
according to the character and capabilities of 
the soil. In the strength of its roots beneath, the 
tree makes provision for a conflict with the tem- 
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pest which its branches must encounter in the 
sky. These adaptations which abound in nature, 
are imitated indefinitely by human art. Science 


and provides an adequate support. This principle 
lies at the root of all mechanical engineering. 

From the vegetable and animal the same prin- 
ciple rises and penetrates also into the spiritual 
life. The ‘new creature in Christ” is exposed in 
this world, to severe trials ; and in the economics 
of ‘*the kingdom of heaven,” a force is provided 
sufficient to meet and overcome them, according to 
the scriptural promise, ‘‘ As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” ‘The wicked are like the troubled 
sea when it cannot rest.” This world and its god 
rage like the sea in a storm ; the tender plants of 
righteousness which grow beneath its tide-mark are 
rudely tossed and torn. If they be not rooted 
into the rock, by the skill and might of their 
Maker, those surging waves will one day wrench 
them off. Yet these soft, feeble offshoots withstand 
the tempest, remaining on the spot green and 
growthful after its fury has been spent. You 
might have thought as you looked on the foaming, 
smoking waves, crushing and rasping along the 
rocky shore, that none of the frail submarine 
vegetation could survive the conflict ; but when a 
calm succeeds, and the tide retires, you may step 
down to the water’s edge, and see them all still 
safely moored to the rock on which they first grew. 
If you have the curiosity to test the tenacity of 
their grasp, you will probably find that though 
you may break them through the middle, you 
cannot tear out their roots. 

Behold a specimen of God’s wise care! It is 
thus that he makes the feeble safe in higher kinds 
of life ! 

In the short text which stands at the head of 
this exposition, I see a single stem of submarine 
vegetation, violently lashing from side to side 
with the advancing and receding waves ; and yet 
maintaining its place unhurt after the waves have 
exhausted themselves, and the sea has settled down 
into a calm. In our examination of this plant so 
tossed, and yet so triumphant, we must begin at 
the root, and follow the growth in its natural order 
upward. The root of the plant lies lowest—lies 
at the bottom. Begin, not at the beginning of the 
text, but at the end, and trace it upward, word by 
word to its issue. See first how the new creature 
adheres by its root to the Rock of ages; and see 
last how the new creature, so secured, resists and 
overcomes all the strain of temptation to which 
the world and its god can subject a Christian. 

1. Farrn.—It is‘ sometimes useful to contem- 
plate the word and the act which it designates in 
a more general point of view, before taking in the 
specific characteristics of the Christian system. 
To think a little about faith, may help us after- 
wards to attach a more definite idea to the Faith. 

When you see the cattle browsing soberly, 
calmly contented, on the green pasture, you know 
that no conception of the unseen, of the spiritual, 
of the future, can have place in their thoughts. 
There is no to-morrow for them; no right and no 
wrong ; no conscience now ; no judgment to come. 
Their senses are acute, but they have nothing 
more. With them faith is impossible. They are 
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as completely incapable of having faith in the un- 
seen or future as of living under the water ; for 


| that mixture of habit and instinct which serves 
nicely calculates the force of the expected strain, | 


them instead is not of the same nature. On the 
other extreme, although we know little of purely 
spiritual beings, we may conclude that faith, in 
the sense that man exercises it, cannot consist with 
their nature. The objects which we hold by faith, 
are the objects in which they live and move. 

The birds preparing in spring for their young ; 
the fishes making way at the appointed season 
to the appropriate place for their brood,—these 
expectations and preparations in irrational crea- 
tures are followed by the corresponding facts. If 
such instinctive longings and preparations should 
appear in any creature, or class of creatures, and 
afterwards prove unfounded and abortive, it would 
be an anomaly in creation, which no naturalist has 
ever yet observed. From analogy, all but infinite 
in extent, we know certainly that such a case will 
never be found. 

In the same manner, the instinctive natural ap- 
prehension of a spiritual, unseen, future state, in 
which himself will be, which is evidently a charac- 
teristic of man, is proof that such a state really 
exists and awaits him. If there were the expec- 
tation in nature, and not the realization in fact, it 
would show some want of truth in the Creator. 
‘God is not a man that he should lie,” either in 
his word, or in his work. God is true, though 
every man should bea liar. ‘‘ Hath he spoken, 
and shall he not make it good ?” 

Now faith, in its general aspect, is man’s appre- 
hension or expectation of God a spirit, and a 
spiritual eternal staté. While we have a side that 
lies towards things seen and temporal, we have 
also a side that lies towards things unseen and 
eternal. Sense is exercised in this direction ; faith 
in that. Faith is the exercise of a human spirit, 
while it is still confined in the body, towards 
spiritual things which sense cannot distinguish. 
There is a faculty in human nature for holding 
intercourse with the unseen. Faith is that faculty 
in exercise. We in our guilty fear might desire 
that there were no future state awaiting us ; but 
we cannot wish our immortality away. The most 
violent infidelity cannot blot out from a human 
soul the inherent capacity of faith, or arrest the 
tendency to exercise it. 

2. Tue Faith.—Faith, in general, is human 
capacity for receiving spiritual things ; the Faith, 
in particular, is the revelation of spiritual things 
which God has made in the gospel of his Son. 
The one indicates that man may have a faith; the 
other indicates that Christianity is the faith which 
God has given him. That tells us that human 
nature might exist in the kingdom of God, if there 
were a way ; this tells us that the way is Christ. 
Faith is a constitutional capability in man ; the 
faith is an express revelation and gift of God. 

The systems of philosophy and _ superstition 
which in ancient or modern times have prevailed 
in the world, show how little man makes of his 
inherent power to grasp in the unseen, unless the 
arm of the Lord revealed be the support on which 
he leans. Blessed are they that hunger, if the 
promise can be made good that they shall be filled ; 
but hunger is a dreadful thing if the hungerer has 
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| nothing to eat, or only a stone instead of bread. 
| The systems of philosophy, although by their 
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great swelling words they showed the spiritual 
capacity of human nature, showed that capacity 
running waste. It was the outstretched arms of a 
strong Samson, whose eyes had been put out, 
clutching thin air. They were always vigorously 
stretching forth their arms and closing their hands, 
but they never got hold of anything substantial. 
It might make an observer weep to see the blind 
giants falling, and convulsively grasping at blue 
space as they fell. The men of Athens built an 
altar to the unknown God ; there was Faith asa 
human appetite for the spiritual: Paul preached 
«Jesus and the resurrection,”—‘‘ Whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you ;” there is 





the Faith, as the way of salvation revealed by 
God. 

All the superstitions, including the one at Rome, 
which has so often received what seemed a mortal 
wound, and yet refuses to die, exhibit faith as an 
appetite in man, missing the bread which God has 
sent from heaven to satisfy it. Every image and 
every picture ; every payment for masses, and 
every pilgrimage to a celebrated shrine; every 
weary hour of bead-counting, and every sleepless 
night spent on a bed of stone,—is the outstretch- 
ing of a strong arm for help in the region of the 
unseen and eternal, and always in vain. The 
failure springs specifically not from want of force 
in the effort put forth, but from want of a solid 
support in the direction to which the effort points. 





FOURTH 


EVENING. 


THE FAITH IN EXERCISE, A BELIEVER’S STRENGTH FOR RESISTING AND OVERCOMING 


TEMPTATION. 


“Whom resist, steadfast in the faith.”—1 Per. v. 9. 


Gop offers, and his people accept, salvation 
through Christ. The same term, the Faith, is ap- 
plied alternately, both to the truth believed, and 
the belief of the truth. We have spoken of the 
faith as an object presented to the man; we now 
proceed to speak of it as an exercise going on within 
him. 

3. In the faith.—In the regeneration there is a 
personal union to Christ. Although the salvation 
reveaied in the Scriptures is great, it is not able to 
save those who neglect it. It is true that mercy 
is freely offered to the sinful ; but those only who 
accept it are saved. The lower link of a chain, 
with all that depends on it, will be supported in 
safety, not if it be near, but only if it is in the 
upper link. Itis no disparagement to the gospel 
that it does not carry into heaven those who have 
lived and died despising it. If those of human 
kind who do not accept the gospel were saved, the 
fact would prove that the gospel is useless. The 
terms are not, Live, believers and unbelievers alike ; 
but, Believe, and live. 

While Noah was engaged in building the Ark, 
probably his neighbours looked in from time to 
time, to see what he was doing. You may easily 
conceive that some who possessed a mechanical 
turn, were interested in the plan and its execution. 
They might admire the capacity of the vessel, and 
the strength of its timbers. They might be able 
to compute the weight which it could carry, and 
the draught of water which it would require. Yet 
the Ark and their knowledge of it did not save these 
men. When the water overflowed their foothold 
they perished, although they knew all about the 
Ark. It did not save those who remained out. It 
was not made for that. It was made for saving 
only those who were within. The doom that fell 
on Noah’s neighbours argues no defect in the con- 
struction of his Ark ; they were lost because they 
delayed or refused to go in. 

Such is the redemption that Christ has promised. 
It does not save everybody. According to the 
Scriptures, “ he is-able to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him” (Heb. vii. 25) ; 


but even this most precious promise conveys the | seven, felt the strain too great. 


clearest intimation that those who do not come 
unto God by the Redeemer are not saved. Christ 
casts out none who come, but he leaves out all who 
don’t. Those who are in the faith will be kept 
steadfast ; but the apostle’s words mean—and they 
express nothing if they do not mean—that those 
who remain out of the faith are left to fall. It is 
not the possession of a Bible or the sound of a 
sermon that will avail: it is the same old call, 
** Follow thou me;” and the same old answer, 
** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

4, SrEeprast in the faith—Faith is the secret in 
which a Christian’s great strength lies ; wanting it, 
he would be weak like another man. For evidence 
and illustration of the fact see that grand hymn on 
heroes, the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Read the story of the Syrophenician woman 
who clung to the Saviour, and, in spite of every dis- 
couragement, refused to let him go: in the end she 
got all she asked, and a commendation for her 
constancy from the Lord’s own lips, which stands 
at this day in the firmament of the Scriptures a 
pole-star to guide the course of perplexed voyagers 
on the troubled sea of time. Mark that poor 
diseased woman, as she creeps timidly through the 
crowd and touches the hem of Christ’s garment ; 
and that confirmed paralytic stretching out his 
withered hand, all its vigour restored, and all its 
muscles again obedient to his will. All these being 
in themselves feeble became “ steadfast in the 
faith.” By simply believing in the Son of God, 
they were linked to omnipotence. Now, no longer 
their own, they became instruments in God’s hand 
—willing instruments on their part, but wielded 
by his power. 

Mark, too, how unsteady were even great and 
loving disciples of the Lord at the moment when 
their faith failed. When Peter was sinking in the 
sea, and denying Christ in Jerusalem, he had for 
the time let go his hold. As soon as he was left 
to himself—to his natural courage and impetuosity, 
he stumbled and ignominiously fell. The disciples 
in a body, when their Lord required of them to 
forgive a repenting offender up to seventy times 
Their footing was 
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not firm enough. They could not stand. But 
even then, although they had not strength, they 
at least knew the reason of their own weakness 
and the means of cure: they cry, accordingly, 
** Lord, increase our faith.” 

Faith, both in ancient and modern times, has 
uprooted many trees and removed many moun- 
tains. The history of the Church is a series of its 
prodigies. The triumphs which it has won in the 
tires of persecution have been more celebrated ; 
but its triumphs in secret over unrecorded sorrows 
have been as great, and much more numerous. 
Many a widow, many an orphan, has stood alone 
unshaken, ‘‘ steadfast in the faith,” under tempests 
that tear strong men up by the roots. ‘* He that 
believeth shall not make haste:” this Scripture 
quietly intimates, by implication, that in sudden 
emergencies those who depend on their own 
strength and wisdom are thrown into a great 
flutter, while those who habitually walk by faith, 
knowing that everything is in good hands, are able 
to possess their souls in patience. The Psalmist’s 
ideal of a just man is,—‘‘ He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings : his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.” 

5. ‘** WHom REsIsT, steadfast in the faith.” Well 
may the apostle tell them of the enemy’s strength, 
and encourage them to resist his onset, when he 
has given them an Almighty arm to lean upon. 
He tells them plainly in the eighth verse, ‘‘ Your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour.” We know 
where Peter learned both the danger and the 
deliverance. He speaks from experience here. He 
is teaching us the lesson which he learned from the 


Lord: ‘ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: but 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and 
when thou art converted, strengthe thy brethren” 


(Luke xxii. 31, 32). Poor Peter, when tempta- 
tion assailed him, was like the chaff which the 
wind drives away. He had no more power to 
withstand than the chaff has, when it is borne on 
the bosom of the blast: and yet he stood. How? 
By getting his faith made strong through the special 
intercession of his Saviour. He who knows what 
is in man determines at a glance the weak point 
to which a support must be applied. A true dia- 
gnosis is the first and greatest part of the physician’s 
art. When the ailment is exactly known, the 
cure is more easy. Peter was about to fall under 
pressure. The disciple’s weakness was a failing 
faith: to this point, accordingly, the master’s help 
was applied. His faith was made strong. At the 
same time, he was instructed to employ his re- 
stored strength in helping needy neighbours. True 
to that trust, Peter, in this epistle, warns the 
‘scattered strangers” of that day, and this, that 
the enemy is powerful ; and that, in order to resist 
him, we must be “steadfast in the faith.” He 
boldly charges his brethren with the weakness 
which himself had felt, and tenderly directs them 
to the source in which himself had found supply. 

Indeed, a comparison of the incident in Peter’s 
history, with the corresponding clause in Peter’s 
letter, constitutes one of those incidental and un- 
designed marks of internal pervading truthfulness, 
which all intelligent students of the Scriptures 
greatly appreciate and enjoy. 





Believers are made strong at the root, because 
their branches are in the world, exposed to a strain 
like that of the tempest which assails the oak, or 
that of the tide which sweeps over the sea-weed. 
To make heaven sure at last, is not the only use 
of faith in the Saviour now ; for the struggle of 
this life, faith is necessary and precious. Hope is 
the root of holiness ; and holiness rests on hope. 
It is when the church or its members are linked 
by a life-band to their Omnipotent Head, that the 
“gates of hell” shall not be able to prevail against 
them. The conclusion of the whole matter is, “We 
are more than conquerors through him thatloved us.” 

Observe the consolatory limit that is set upon 
the Adversary’s power. Although the tempter 
wields the resources of this world as its god,—al- 
though this Spiritual Wickedness is incarnate in 
‘*the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life,”—he 
has not power to hurt any little one who has fled 
for refuge to the hope set before him. Peter per- 
sonally felt the force of the adversary, when he 
miserably fell before it; and he is consequently: 
predisposed to magnify the danger. Yet even he, 
under the ministration of the Spirit, affirms no 
more than that, ‘‘as a roaring lion, he walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour.” No enemy 
of man, embodied or unembodied, has power to 
devour whom he will. The worst that all our foes 
can do is to seek whom they may devour. 

Paul’s paradox—‘‘ When I am weak, then am 
I strong,”—a many-sided truth, throws an inter- 
esting side-light upon our subject. Those who 
count their own strength sufficient, do not lean: for 
all on Jesus. Caught by sudden currents, when 
they are out of the faith, they are carried away 
like withered leaves on a swollen torrent. But 
those who are conscious of weakness, fondly betake 
themselves to the Saviour’s strength. Their felt 
emptiness becomes the immediate means of their 
safety. It is thirst that draws living water from 
the wells of?salvation ; it is weakness that grasps 
Almighty strength ; it is emptiness that satisfies 
itself out of the fulness of the Godhead, as it is 
treasured up in Christ. 

Some living creatures maintain their hold by 
foot or body on flat surfaces, by a method that 
seems like magic, and with tenacity that amazes 
the observer. A fly marching at ease with feet 
uppermost on a plastered ceiling, and a mollusc 
sticking to the smooth water-worn surface of a 
basaltic rock, while the long swell of the Atlantic 
at every pulse sends a huge white billow, roaring 
and hissing, and cracking and crunching over it, 
are objects of wonder to the on-looker. That appa- 
rently supernatural solidity is the most natural 
thing in the world. It is emptiness that imparts 
so much strength to these feeble creatures. A 
vacuum, in the one case, within a web foot, and in 
the other within the shell, is the secret of their 
power. By dint of that emptiness in itself, the 
creature quietly and easily clings to the wall or 
the rock, so making all the strength of the wall or 
the rock its own. By its emptiness it is held fast ; 
the moment it becomes full it drops off. 

Ah! it is the self-emptiness of a humble trust- 
ful soul, that makes the Redeemer’s strength his 
own, and so keeps him safe in an evil world! 

W. ARNOT. 
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WHAT IF CHRISTIANITY IS NOT TRUE? 





WHAT IF CHRISTIANITY IS NOT TRUE? 


BY THE 


Is the Christian religion true or false? In other 
words, is there really such a person as Jesus Christ, 
who righteously claims our whole heart, and who 
will assuredly, now and for ever, redeem from evil 
and bring to God all who cordially believe in Him 
and love Him? This is the grand question of fact 
we have to deal with. Christianity is Christ. As 
a revelation to us, it is a revelation of our Father 
through His eternal Son, our Brother and Lord. 
As a revelation in us, it is a revelation of the Son 
in our souls, through the Spirit ; or supreme love 
to God and man, in Jesus Christ. 

But if there is no such person as Jesus Christ, 
“‘whom not having seen we love,” —if the faith of 
the Christian Church has been faith in a fancy ; if 
our supposed personal knowledge of Jesus has been 
a delusion ;—if the deep devoted love of eighteen 
centuries, which, from every portion of the Church 
catholic, has been poured forth like the precious 
ointment on Jesus Christ, the unseen yet ever-pre- 
sent Saviour, is a mere sentiment, without any real 
person to draw it forth, receive it, and return it ; 
if all the life, strength, and joy which millions 
have derived, as they believed, from knowing 
Christ, has been the result of only a pious fraud 
practised on themselves,—then, but not till then, 
is Christianity false! For Christianity, we repeat, 
is not a mere system of morals or of doctrines, 
apart from a living Person; but is Jesus for us, 
Jesus to us, Jesus in us, Jesus ours, and with Him 
all things, now and for ever ! 

Christianity is false if there is no such person as 
Jesus ; but to disprove the evidences of Christ’s life 
and power, derived from history and from the 
experience of the universal Church, is by no means 
the easy task which some people appear to imagine. 
We will not presume to assert, that all who op- 
pose what they call Christianity hate Christianity 
itself. They may be protesting only against a 
false representation of it; or against false argu- 
ments in support of what is true. Such persons 
may be actually nearer the kingdom of heaven 
than many who are too indifferent to doubt, and 
therefore really to believe. But without wishing 
to pass any judgment upon the motives or stand- 
ing before God, who alone knows us, of those who, 
from whatever cause, seem resolved to destroy the 
only Christianity we know of, we may express our 
joy in knowing, that up till this moment their 
attempt has not succeeded! For, in whatever way 
we may account for it, the fact is undeniable, that 


Christianity not only survives, but that in no age 
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of the world’s history was it so strongly rooted 
in the convictions and affections of men, nor did it 
ever give such promise of filling the whole earth. 
Millions of Christians are ready solemnly to declare 
before God that they believe in Jesus Christ ; that 
they trust their own souls to his keeping for time 
and eternity, and desire nothing better or more ear- 
nestly than that those they most dearly love should 
do the same ; and they are willing at any moment 
to dispense with all they possess on earth, and risk 
life itself rather than part with Him ! 

Let us suppose, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that by some process hitherto undiscovered, 
Christianity, as the religion of supreme love to this 
living Person, Jesus Christ, shall at last be proved 
a fiction; that the millennium of infidelity has 
come,—that the religion taught by Christ and his 
apostles has become as dead to the world as 
that of Buddh or Confucius is now to the mind of 
Europe ; that our Christian churches, like the 
heathen temples of Greece or Rome, remain but as 
monuments of a superstition long ago exploded by 
the light of science and philosophy,—that all these 
supernatural Christian facts and truths, which, 
like a mighty. firmament of stars, now cluster 
around the name of Jesus, shall have departed 
as lights from the visible universe,—that Jesus 
Christ is proclaimed as one who was dead, 
but is not alive; until even the wailing cry 
has ceased of the last desponding and disconsolate 
believer on earth,—‘‘ They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where to find him ;” and 
that Christian truth is as silent before the world 
as Christ himself was when he stood before 
Herod, and answered him nothing! Well, then, 
the work is done! The energetic teachers of 
the propaganda of unbelief have accomplished 
their long-cherished purpose, and the professors 
of an earnest and devoted faith in Christ have de- 
parted, leaving no memorial behind them except 
their ‘‘ curious books,” or their hoary tombstones, 
which record the old faith in him as the resurrec- 
tion and the life. 

When such a crisis as this has at last arrived, 
the world will surely pause, and count the fruits 
of victory. Wise men will then doubtless consider 
with an earnest spirit what has been gained to 
humanity by this tremendous revolution, in all 
those opinions and ideas cherished during so many 
ages ; and the well-wishers of mankind will exa- 
mine the spoils which the conquerors have ready 
for enriching the poor and needy as the result 
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of this triumph over a religion that was clung 
to by the best and noblest men with a tenacity 
overcome only when earth was old, and time 
was well-nigh ending. But may we not now 
anticipate such a solemn review, by asking those 
who are wishful to destroy Christianity, what they 
intend to pnt in its place when it is gone? If 
they have anything to give us, let us know what 
itis. Let us know it, and see if itis better than 
the old religion ; if it is better suited to meet the 
wants of man in every period and condition of his 
varied life; if it is likely to do better work on 
earth, and produce better fruit ; if its truth rests 
on better evidence, and if, in short, it is such a gift 
from heaven that angels with songs of joy might 
announce this new peace on earth, and this new 
message of good-will to man. Such questions, 
though often asked, have not hitherto received any 
reply. If there be a something better in store for 
us than Christianity, the blissful secret has not yet 
been revealed. Infidelity, often so loud in attack- 
ing Christianity, is silent as a god of iron or brass 
when we ask at its shrine, What wouldest thou 
have me to be and do, and how live and rejoice as 
an immortal being? What, then, we again ask, 
would be Jost and gained on both sides after the 
war, in the event of Christianity being destroyed ? 
We Christians know full well what we would gain 
and lose! We would gain nothing, but lose every- 
thing ;—we would lose all which we most love in 
the universe of God,—all which makes us rejoice in 
existence,—all which enables us to look at the 
past, present, and future with perfect peace! In 
simple and earnest truth we say it, that were it 
possible to disprove the existence of Jesus Christ 
as our life here and for ever, we would be, of all 
men, most miserable. 
It is true that, in regard to many an object of 
affection, it may be said— 
*¢ Better to have loved and lost, than never to have 
loved at all!” 
But not so in regard to our love of JesusChrist! Bet- 
ter never to have seen that glory filling the heavens 
and earth, and making life a constant thanksgiving 
and praise, than, after having seen it, to be per- 
suaded by any witchery that it was all a dream— 
a fiction of the imagination—a ghostly superstition 
—and that, if we are wise men, we will seek for 
it no more, but contentedly fall back upon our 
own being, and live on ‘without Christ in the 
world!” And are we in those circumstances to be 
told that we may still have comfort in ‘religion 
without the supernatural,” and rejoice in “the 
eternal and essential verities of morality!” Only 
think of it, Christians! The living man, the light 
and hope of the family, is murdered ; but a dis- 
ciple of pure science and calm philosophy enters it, 
and tells its agonized members that he has on con- 


scientious principles been compelled to help in com- 
mitting the murder, but that it is folly and igno- 
rancetoindulge insuch grief, for science has analysed 
their friend, and preserved in a series of neat phials, 
which they may easily carry about them, all his 
constituent elements, his ‘‘ essentials,” his carbon, 
his silica, this and that gas—everything whatever 
which made up all they were accustomed to touch 
and handle; therefore they may “comfort one 
another with those words!” And thus would the 
enemy of Christianity presume to comfort us 
with his “‘ essentials,” when he has slain our living 
Lord! Comfort indeed ! 


“Comfort? comfort scorn’d by devils! this is truth 
the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is remembering hap- 
pier things !” 

If Christianity then is false, we who believe it have 
gained nothing, but lost everything, and are “of 
all men most miserable !” 

But what can the unbeliever himself expect to 
gain by its destruction? ‘‘ I have nothing to do 
with consequences,” may be his reply, “‘ but with 
truth only ; let every lie be tested and exposed, 
whatever may be the real or imaginary gain or loss 
to myself or others.” Brave words! with which 
we have the deepest sympathy ; for if they are the 
utterance of a truly sincere heart, they evidence 
belief, and not unbelief; they assume that there is 
an order and government in the universe, which is 
on the side of truth, and that we may therefore, at 
all hazards, discover what is true, and cling to it 
in the full assurance of faith, that ultimately the 
right and true are in harmony with all that is worth 
loving and worth living for. Amen! we say from 
our heart. At the same time, it is well to look at 
some of the consequences which the destruction of 
Christianity would involve even to him who de- 
stroys it. It is obvious, for example, that should 
it cease to exist to us as a reality, other realities 
would remain irrespective of our belief. Existence 
would remain, and it may be one as eternal as the 
life of God; sorrow and suffering would remain, 
in all their endless forms, to gnaw the heart, 
darken the world, and cast- deep shadows over a 
life, which must end with that event death, and 
the passing away of ourselves and of all we have 
from the memories of mankind as if we had never 
been; and whither? Worst of all, sin must re- 
main—dark, mysterious, and terrible sin! And 
“‘ obstinate questionings” must remain to dis- 
turb and perplex the mind in moments of earnest 
and silent thought. Men will still ask, What if 
we are responsible to God for this whole inner 
and outer life of ours, with its beliefs, purposes, and 
actions? What if sin and its consequences con- 
tinue beyond the grave, with no remedy there unless 
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found here? What if there is no possible hap- 
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piness but in fellowship of spirit and character with 
God ; and what if this is morally impossible for us 
to attain without a Saviour and Sanctifier? What, 
in short, if all the evils which Christianity professes 
to deliver us from remain as facts in our history, 
just as diseases remain though the aid of the physi- 
cian, who reveals their nature, and who offers to cure 
them, is rejected? or, as a vessel remains a wreck 
in the midst of the breakers after the life-boat 
which comes to save the crew is dismissed? or, as 
the lion remains after the telescope is flung aside 
which revealed his coming, and revealed also the 
only place of safety from his attack? For let us 
but remember what is so obviously true, that 
Christianity does not create the evils and dangers 
from which it offers to deliver us, and that these 
must remain as facts should it be proved a fiction. 
So far, then, the infidel has gained nothing by the 
overthrow of our religion. ‘ Except truth!” does 
he exclaim? Yet we again repeat it, truth in its 
negative form, only as destroying supposed false- 
hoods, but not in its positive form as establishing 
something to rest upon. 

Is there any other conceivable gain then which 
would accrue to the unbeliever by his supposed 
success? Does he wish, for example, to re- 
lieve oppressed souls of some great burden which 
crushes them? But what alleged truths or doc- 
trine of Christianity, if blotted out to-morrow from 
the circle of belief, would ease a single soul, while 
it would unquestionably be an irreparable loss to 
millions? Would a God be more acceptable, and 
appear with greater moral beauty, who was dif- 
ferent from the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? Would he be more attractive to our 
hearts if he did not forgive our sins fully and 
freely, or if forgiveness was not offered through 
such divine self-sacrifice ? Would it be a relief to 
our moral being to be freed from the privilege or 
duty of supremely loving Jesus Christ? Would 
it lighten our hearts to be freed from the burden of 
having communion with him in prayer? Would 
we have more security for light, life, strength, 
holiness, peace, or comfort, if there was no such 
Person revealed as the Spirit of God, who freely 
imparts his aid to all? Would it be glad tidings 
,to hear that men were not to be born again, nor 
to repent, nor to deny themselves, nor to do God’s 
will, but their own? What is there which a good 
inan would gain by the destruction of the Christian 
religion ? splint 

We have one question more to suggest with 
reference to the duty of an unbeliever towards 
us as Christians, and it is this, Why should he 
disturb our faith, or as he might term it, our super- 
stition? If he retorts by asking why we should dis- 
turb his unbelief, our answer is ready—-because we 
wish with our whole soul to share with him the 








blessings which God our common Father has for 
him as well as for us; because we truly lament 
the loss to our brother who refuses the eter- 
nal good which he may now enjoy with the | 
whole family of God ; because we love our God, | 
and his God and Saviour, and desire our brother | 
to know and to love them too; because it is 
so unjust, so selfish, so hateful, not to love and | 
obey such a glorious person as Jesus Christ, who 
knows us, loves us, and has died to gain our hearts ! 
These are some of the reasons, rudely and roughly 
stated, why we desire, with all our heart, that every 
man should believe in JesusChrist.. But if anyman, 

| 

| 





for any reason which may be beyond our under- 

standing or sympathy, desires to destroy thisfaith | 
in all that is most precious to us, then we ask, not 
in Christ’s name,—for it is unnecessary to appeal || 
to him,—but in the name of common sense and 
common philanthropy, Why he should not only 
labour to do this, but to do it without apparently 
any apprehension of the untold misery which he 
must occasion if he succeed in his attempt? Do | 
not tell us, with a boast, that ‘the truth must be 
spoken, come what may!” Be it so; but surely 
the kind of truth which must be spoken must ever 
regulate the manner in which itisspoken? Again, 
we bid you to picture to yourselves a person enter- 
ing a family whose members were rejoicing in the 
thought of a father’s return, and announcing the 
intelligence of that father’s death, with a smile 
of pity or a sneer of contempt at their ignorant 
happiness! Imagine such an one professing to be 
actuated by a mere love of truth! Oh! if the 
terrible duty has been laid upon any one with a 
human heart, of announcing to others intelligence 
which, if true, must leave a blank to them in the 
world that can never be filled up, what tender 
sympathy, what genuine sorrow becomes him who 
breaks the heavy tidings! And such ought to be 
the feelings of every man who, from whatever 
cause, feels called upon to announce that the Chris- 
tian religion is false. If he must make known that 
terrible fact to believers in Jesus; if he must tell 
them that the supposed source of all their life and 
joy has no existence, and that their faith in him is 
vain,then, wesay,let this be done with the solemnity 
and the sorrow which .a true brotherly sympathy 
would necessarily dictate. If the missionaries of 
Christianity are warranted in preaching their gos- 
pel with joy, the missionaries of an infidelity 
which professes only to destroy and not build up, 
should go forth on their dreadful vocation with the 
feeling of martyrs, and with no other notes of 
triumph than sounds of lamentationand woe! For 
if Christianity were false, we would be yet in our 
sins, all who have fallen asleep in Christ must have 
perished, and therefore we would be of all men 
most miserable | 
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THREE LIVES WORTH KNOWING 


In the year 1770, two young men met at the 
Jesuit School at Landsberg as novices of that Order. 
They were of the same age, of the same stamp of 
character, both sprung from the poor, both eager 
students, they lived in the same house, and became 
fast friends. 

Michael Feneberg was born in February 1751 
at Oberdorf in Bavaria. The son of peasant pa- 
rents, he had few advantages and few opportunities. 
To his parents’ discomfort he declared he must be 
a student. They had strong objections. The 
‘*Jearned handicraft,” as the country-folk phrased 
it, was uncertain ; every other handicraft had a 
golden floor. It took up time, moreover, and it 
was so many years before it brought in any re- 
turn. And then it cost florins upon florins; and 
at the bare thought of that scandalous waste, all 
to make a man speak Latin, the honest couple de- 
clared against the student. A fire, which left 
them nothing but their lives, conspired to crush 
the boy’s hopes. But in some way it happened 
that he became a scholar ; was somewhat stupid at 
his first school, an average pupil at the second, 
and then rose to be first of his class. 

Michael Sailer was born in November 1751, also 
in Bavaria. His father was a shoemaker, and a 
devout man in his way. Of his mother nothing is 
known, but the touching picture in the preface to 
one of Sailer’s books, written forty years after her 
death. The memory of the slightest detail of her 
life—the glance of an eye, the touch of a hand, 
any household work—quickened in him a religious 
sense, that ‘‘no distance of time, or press of sor- 
rows, or even sin itself could weaken.” It is the 
strong expression of a profound feeling that does 
equal honour to mother and son. The village 
schoolmaster taught him what he could, and the 
chaplain grounded him in Latin, until, what with 
his own application and his teacher’s enthusiasm, 
it was plain he should go to college. His father 
viewed it hopefully, but always with this con- 
clusion: ‘‘ From all they tell me about that craft, 
it is too costly for us.” Rieger, the carpenter, 
was of another opinion. ‘I am as poor as you,” 
he would say, ‘‘ and my son is a student in Munich. 
As for life, neighbour, God gives that, and good 
men give the rest.” It was a sanguine view of the 
world, and an imperfect theology ; but it so far 
impressed the shoemaker, that when Michael was 
ten years old, his father took him to Munich. 
Passing a gamekeeper’s on the way, Rieger solemnly 
adjured his neighbour to buy a brace of snipe, 
and the other from some whim or impulse obeyed. 
Arrived at Munich, the snipe and the gracious 
words of the shoemaker opened the schoolmaster’s 
heart ; young Sailer was introduced to a wealthy 
family, became companion to their son, and ob- 
tained board and schooling for more than six 
years, and a friendship for life. He used to gd 
back with peculiar pleasure to this epoch. When 
his school-fellow, long after, entertained him at 
dinner, ‘‘ next to God and the two snipe,” he said, 
I owe my entire literary existence to you.” For 
the snipe were never forgotten. He used to say 
meditatively among his friends, “It was by two 
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snipe that God made me what I am.” His seal 
was two snipe with the legend, Under God’s 
guiding. And when the art-loving King of Ba- 
varia raised him a statue, he ordered two snipe to 
be carved on the pedestal. In due time the snipe 
also led him to Landsberg,—a clever, thoughtful, 
hard-reading student of nineteen ; and at Lands- 
berg the two peasants met. 

Sailer wrote of Landsberg that it was a paradise. 
Notwithstanding, in 1773, it was suppressed, with 
every other Jesuit institution in the country. 
Probably the Government had no adequate notion 
of a paradise of Jesuits; probably the student saw 
in his teachers only kindly, intellectual, genial 
men, and cared and knew little of a world outside 
his books ; perhaps there is some truth in what 
he said afterwards: ‘ In the origin of their Order 
there was much that was divine; in its spread 
much that was human ; in its suppression much 
that was neither human nor divine.” But, being 
suppressed, even enthusiastic pupils submitted to 
the new order of things; and the two friends 
went to study canon law at Ingolstadt. 

Ten years have passed, and we catch a glimpse 
of these friends again. Sailer is professor at the 
University of Dillengen, reading lectures on pas- 
toral and popular theology, and discoursing on 
religion. Feneberg is also at Dillengen, professor 
atthe gymnasium. For ten years more the gymna- 
sium prospers ; students crowd the University class- 
rooms ; Dillengen rises into note ; men come to it 
from remote angles of the kingdom, and even 
foreigners matriculate ;.and the professors work 
with a harmony which has passed into a proverb. 
There is some power and attractiveness growing 
silently up within the queer little cloistered place ; 
something that is not in the established routine ; 
some independent interest. Rumours spread about 
the teaching. The dogmatic positions of the church, 
it is said, are thrown lightly aside. Christ and 
Divine love are spoken of more than the canons, 
and indeed without much regard to canons. Stu- 
dents return home quoting Lavater and Stilling, 
and deep in the writings of Fénélon and Tauler. 
They even profess to reverence and believe the 
Bible, against the free assertions of the philoso- 
phers. Dillengen becomes to the ex-Jesuits ‘‘a 
dangerous place ;” they warn against it ; “‘ a young 
map may lose his faith there.” Hints are thrown 
oyt that the professors belong to the JUluminati ; 
they are called mystics, and Jansenists, and Pro- 
testants ; the Jilwminati themselves league against 
them ; secret influences are brought to bear upon 
the government ; Feneberg is removed from the 
gymnasium, and Sailer and his friends are crushed 
out of the University. Feneberg retired to the 
vicarage of Seeg; Sailer wandered to Munich. 
‘What brings you here?” said his old friend 
Winkelhofer. ‘‘They have dismissed me.” ‘‘Oh! 
Then come and rest with me. My room, my 
table, my bed, my goods, my heart,—all mine is 
thine.” - 

In this matter the sagacity of the Jesuits did not 
play them false. They were right in tracing up 
to Dillengen ‘‘a dangerous tendency ;” they were 
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right in fixing on the two friends as its real strength. | word comes so near the strong idiom—timber-toes. 
Sailer and Feneberg were the most eminent men of | There was a deep humour in the man, that came 
the place. They were men of the purest and | out, as it usually does with quiet natures, in his mis- 
simplest lives, loving, loveable, and blameless. | fortune. ‘ Dear heart,” he would exclaim, ‘‘ I used 
They had rare gifts of teaching ; they loved it for | to be melancholy when I had two feet. I can say 
its own sake. When Feneberg, in an early curacy, | now, a broken leg is good medicine.” And many 
found leisure time hanging on his hands, he set up | a hymn of Claudius, and other favourite poets, 
school in his house, and was, he says himself, ‘ head- | made the sick-room cheery. ‘‘ Happily,” he wrote 
master and usher, rector magnificus, bedell house- | to Sailer, ‘‘ the nag was a neighbour’s; so the 
father, and often housemaid ;” he composed hymns, | credit of my old nag is saved.” Weber in Dillengen 
and sung them with his pupils; walked, and played | used to say, that having been nearly drowned he 
gymnastics with them ; studied them and studied | had got a new idea; and Feneberg chuckled over 
with them. It was his pleasure, his holiday. | that meditative professor that the wooden leg gave 
One of those fifteen pupils has written how his | him new ideas every day. He used to boast of its 
master shrewdly cured him of ghost-fears, bringing | uses :—‘‘ There is the economical, for I only need 
him up to the spectre pretty much as you would a | one stocking and one shoe; there is the social, for 
shying horse. And there lingers still another | I need go no more to court, for which nature never 
tradition of cure, quaint if not graceful, by which | meant me; there is the religious,” and so on, 
he reconciled two boys who would not speak, set- | counting them up upon his fingers as he lay wearily 
ting them down to their porridge with but one | upon the sofa. As he got better, and his trusty 
spoon between them. Sailer, also, was never so | chaplain, Bayr, would take the crutches to show 
happy as in the professor’s chair ; and one of the | how easily one might walk with them after all,— 
best books he wrote was on education. He knew | “ Ay, ay,” he would laugh, ‘‘if you have two 
what was passing in young men’s minds ; the vague | sound legs, and go on a pair of crutches besides, 
speculative thoughts that rise up, at which they | no doubt you will go bravely.” Nor even when 
are half proud, half startled ; their struggles with | the leg was buried had it performed all its functions. 
the past and with tradition and with all beliefs, | It was dug up some years after, and placed on the 
through which they often pass by fiery ordeal. By | study-table, and honoured with an inscription. 
his gentle wisdom he disarmed them of the proud | “‘ Has not the Apostle said,” he once appealed to an 
sensitiveness with which they cling to thoughts | angry married couple, ‘that ‘ a man will no more 
that oppose them to the rest of the world. By | hate his own wife than his own flesh?’ Why, there 
his sympathy he deprived them of that chivalrous | is my leg, a dead bone, and yet I love it still, for 
despair that has sometimes forced a man on into | it is part of my body. And you would hate each 
positive scepticism, because every man’s hand was | other! That leg will plead against you at the last 
against him. His franknesss, mildness, purity won | day!” ‘‘ Perhaps,” he addressed the soldiers as 
them rapidly over to his confidence ; and men of | they were marching to the wars, ‘‘ you may have 
the wildest natures, restless, lawless, defiant | a leg shot off in battle. What matter? Don’t you 
minds, were often noticed to yield to him after a | see by me that you can get on in the world with a 
single interview. And the two men were not only | wooden one?” 
gifted with singular power over others, but were But the lesson he was learning most was this : 
in the best position to use it. The High School | ‘‘ Oh that I could draw nearer to thee, Lord, and 
was the feeder of the University ; and the boys | I would cheerfully give thee not one foot but two ; 
who were for years under Feneberg, went with | yea, my hands and my head!” Up till this time 
minds ready, softened and plastic, to be moulded | he had been drawing himself nearer by self-denial, 
into men under Sailer. The one prepared the way | patience, diligence, devotional thoughts. His 
for the other, and the tendency of both was the | knowledge of the truth was more outward than 
same. inward, what it should be and not what it really 
Before Feneberg was long at Seeg he had won the | was in himself; his relation to Christ was still 
hearts of his people; and, successful as he was in | legal, and he had but the dullest sense, and that 
the High School, perhaps the pastorate was his pro- | only at times, of justification by faith; even the 
per sphere. One winter evening, however, as he | Bible, he complained, was to him a book sealed with 
was returning from preaching on the patience of | seven seals. The complaint ceased before his illness 
the saints, his horse fell on the slippery forest path, | left. Instead of dead letters, the words came to 
and Feneberg’s leg was broken. A clumsy country | him like a living and searching spirit. But in 
doctor tried to set it; two stout peasants were | proportion as he felt that, he felt as if he were 
ordered to push the bone into its place. A surgeon | drawn away from Christ. Sin became to him an 
came at last, and, after tedious waiting, amputation | awful terror and guilt ; it started up among the 
became necessary. ‘‘ The Lord hath visited me!” | purest thoughts of his life; it fronted him at 
was his simple exclamation when his leg was broken. | every memory ; it spoiled his virtues. And this 
When they told him of the surgical decision his | feeling, startling to himself and growing in inten- 
prayer was as simple :—‘“‘ Lord ! Thou givest faith, | sity, threw a darkness over his life. He was rest- 
but mine is very weak, even as this foot. Yea, itis | less and peaceless, and day and night he poured 
Thou who plantest faith, and causest it to grow. | out through his tears one cry, Lord, save me, I 
Give me faith. Nature would willingly keep the | perish / 
limb ; but not my will, Thine be done.” The leg Meanwhile, Sailer was passing through much the 
was taken off and buried ; a wooden one supplied | same struggle, but with less of spiritual intensity. 
its place ; and henceforth Feneberg signed his let- | From his boyhood, his devotional habit and his in- 
ters, ‘‘the one-legged vicar,” or—for no other | tellect had been at war. At Landsberg, at Ingol- 
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stadt, at Dillengen, he had been a doubter. 
Under the strotig; calm exterior, the wise and pa- 
tient words, the brilliant and eager lecturer, there 
lay at times unspeakable anguish, that terrible an- 
guish to a devout temper of intellectual scepticism. 
“* You believe in Christ, because the apostles de- 
clare him,” it whispered once ; “ but what if the 
apostles were deceived and deceiving ?” He opened 
his mind to an Indian missionary. Father Pfab 
talked with him for hours about his travels, and the 
country, and the people. After some days, he 
asked, “‘ Can you believe what [have said? Do you 
think is it true?’ “Ido not doubt it for a mo- 
ment.” “ But [ might have deceived you.” “Buta 
man who left his country for the sake of the gospel 
will not lie, and he will not deceive.” ‘*And you be- 
lieve that of me, and not of the apostles !” It struck 
home, and Pfab urged it with great skill and power. 
Yet, what could it do beyond what it did, bring 
Sailer to his knees for a little, crying out, My Lord! 
my God! Intellectual doubt goes deeper down than 
the intellect ; nor will intellectual clearness cast 
it out. Unless the heart be settled in Christ, the 
intellect may go on doubting forever. Unless the 
spiritual atmosphere be clear, it matters little what 
is the character of the intellectual. It is that 
spiritual kingdom that gives laws to all the rest ; 
they depend upon it, not it upon them. And as 
long as a man’s spiritual relations are uncertain, he 
is liable to be tormented by the cruellest, and what 
perhaps his reason would call the foolishest doubts. 
Sailer was pacified for a little. But fresh agony 
returned ; fresh and ugly questions leapt up in his 


soul: they came to him in silence and the night ; 
they haunted him in dreams ;—behind that face 
from which so many took courage, and those clear, 
earnest words that throbbed in the hearts of his 
scholars, what darkness and misery!—a death’s- 


head, how cunningly concealed! Nor is Sailer the 
first to wear the mask, nor does he carry it more 
bravely than another. Behind, what quiet, placid 
looks, what courteous and kindly ways, what 
thought and affection for others, what firm show 
of energy, what busy or vacant or smiling face, 
—the agony of the soul may be acted out as a 
mere every-day matter, the battle of life and death 
raging within, while the man is counselling a neigh- 
bour, or the woman spinning at her wheel. 

Now, at this time, Sailer was more than com- 
monly agitated by the tidings of a sudden move- 
ment in a distant parish ; a movement of a pro- 
foundly spiritual character, that was getting talked 
about with great warmth and suspicion; but that 
he felt concerned himself, and his deepest and still 
unsatisfied want, and in which he was an uncon- 
scious agent. 

Among the students at Dillengen, there had 
been one too noticeable to be forgotten. Martin 
Boos had been dropped into the world apparently 
by mistake. He was the fourteenth child of a 


small farmer—a ‘‘ Christmas-child,” yet born in, 


so cold a night, that the water in the room 
froze. An orphan at four, his eldest sister’s first 
thought was how to dispose of him with due re- 
gard to economy. Being a sturdy girl, she set 
him on her shoulders, and started for Augsburg ; 
but, getting tired, she flung him into a corn-field 
by the way, where he soon cried himself asleep. 





However, in the afternoon she returned; laid “him 
at an uncle’s door ‘in the city, and went her way,’ 
The lonely child managed to, grow up im some 
fashion in this surly uncle’s house, saved ‘himself 
by his scholarship from becoming a shoemaker, 
and went to Dillengen, where a brilliant, handsome 
student, he carried off the first honours. Sailer’s 
teaching had more influence than he knew. And 
when his uncle had celebrated his first’ mass by 
giving 4 three days’ shooting-party, he thankfully 
subsided into a quiet. parish priest, cultivating, in 
thorough Romish fashion, holy affections, and yearn- 
ing after that calm, mystic relation te Christ that 
had been pointed out in the lectures, ‘I lay,” he 
says, “‘for years together upon the cold ground, 
though my bed-stood near me. I scourged my- 
self till the blood came, and clothed my body with 
a hair-shirt ; I hungered, and gave my bread to 
the poor; I spent every leisure moment in the pre- 
cincts of the church; I confessed and communi- 
cated every week.” He ‘‘ gave himself an immense 
deal of trouble to lead a holy life,” and was unani- 
mously elected a saint; but the saint was miser- 
able, and cried out, O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me? Going to see a pious old 
woman on her deathbed, he said wistfully, “‘ Ah! 
you may well die in peace!” “Why?” ‘You 
have lived such a godly life.” ‘* What a miserable 
comforter !” she said, and smiled ; “if Christ had 
not died for me, I should have perished for ever, 
with all my good works and piety. Trusting in 
Him, I die at peace.” And from this time the 
light fell in upon his soul ; the dying woman had 
answered his miserable cry. He stayed some months 
with Feneberg, at Seeg, as voluntary. chaplain ; 
with Sailer, was one of those who accompanied the 
good man on the first Sunday he went out with 
his wooden leg ; then received a curacy at Wig- 
gensbach, near Kempten, and began preachin 
Christ. ‘Flames of fire darted from his lips, an 
the hearts of the people burned like straw.” He 
declared their sins, and when they cried, ‘‘ What 
shall we do ?” he gave them no answer ; ‘‘repent?” 
no answer; “ confess?” no answer; ‘‘good works?” 
no answer; until the question was driven deep 
into their souls, and then they knew how vain was 
any answer but one—Christ. 

Moreover he had a terse, original way of putting 
things, and a power of homely, some may think 
too homely illustration. One or two examples 
may be given at hazard. ‘‘ They are dearer to 
God that seek something from him than they that 
seek to bring something to him.” ‘‘ He that says 
he is pious is certainly not.” ‘The most read 
their Bibles like cows that stand in the thick grass, 
and trample the finest flowers and herbs.” “People 
think it a weakness to forgive an insult. Then 
God would be the weakest in heaven and on earth, 
for no one in heaven or on earth forgives so much 
as he,” 
a boot-jack draws off your boots. Another wears 
my boots when I am dead, and another wears my 
glory. It is of little value.” “The most learned 
declare they know nothing, and the most. pious 
that they have nothing; therefore the profoundest 
learning is in knowing nothing, and the profound- 
est sanctity in having nothing.” ©‘ A gentleman 
passed through to-day, and the people said, ‘He 
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‘*Death strips us of this world’s glory, as_ 
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wore the cress of St. Theresa; he must be some 
great man.’ A cross was once a disgrace. Now, 
the larger the cross, the greater the man.” 

A preacher of this stamp would make himself be 
heard anywhere ; and it is little wonder that great 
excitement gathered about the little country chapel 
in Bavaria. Many found the Saviour when he 
preached ; persons came long journeys to hear so 
strange and blessed a doctrine ; and the chapel was 
thronged with men and women who had gone about 
anxious, heavy laden, and hopeless for years. Fene- 
berg heard of it, longed for more than he had yet 
found, and wrote that he was like Zacch 2us, wait- 
ing in the tree till Christ should pass by. ‘Then 
wait quietly in the tree,” Boos wrote back ; ‘‘ Christ 
will soon enter thy house and thy heart.” This 
was in the autumn of 1796, when Fer eberg was 
bitterly crying for light. In Decemleer, Sailer 
came to him on a visit, much disturled by the 
news from Kempten. ‘‘ Let us send for Boos, and 
hear it from himself,” he said. Boos eame, and 
brought with him some of the awakened , to speak 
to their own experience. 

According to one of Feneberg’s poems, his vicar- 
age was 


“Lean and ugly, all decaying. 
‘And a haunt of loneliness ;” 


but it received the guests genially, and a more 
singular Christmas party has seldom met. There 
was the vicar himself, with his two curates, Bay» 
and Siller; Sailer, Boos, and the converts—five 
Romish ecclesiastics, met to hear about an evan- 
gelical revival, begun by the evangelical preaching 
of one of their number. A peasant girl from Boos’ 
parish whispered him, almost as soon as she saw his 
old professor, ‘‘ That man has much that is child- 
like, and a good heart, but he is still a Scribe and 
a Pharisee, and must be born again of the Spirit.” 
Boos was startled, and assured her she must be 
mistaken. But before the evening was over, she 
said openly before them all, “Sir, you have the 
baptism of John, but not the baptism of the Spirit 
and of fire; you have drunk out of the river of 
grace, but not yet plunged into the sea. You are 
like Cornelius, and have done and suffered much for 
the truth, but you have not yet received Christ.” 
There was an awkward pause; no one knew well 
what to say. But finding Sailer silent, Boos him- 
self urged the truth with great earnestness. Sailer, 
still silent and much disconcerted, withdrew. He 
had left the next morning before the house was 
astir, but one of the peasants said he had met him, 
and had repeated out of John, He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not ; but as many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God ; and that he had replied, ‘Good, 
good ;” but his face was troubled, and he rode 
away. They blamed themselves, fearing they had 
offended him, and the woman wept ; but presently 
she lifted up her eyes, and said joyfully, ‘‘Be 
comforted : grace has met him on his way. God 
works wonders with him. The Lord will appear to 
his heart.” She had scarcely spoken, when a mes- 
senger came to the door with some lines written 
by their friend on horseback.  ‘‘ Dearest breth- 
ren,” they ran, ‘“‘God has given me an unspeak- 
ably quiet mind. I do not doubt that He has 





come to me in soft whispers ; yea, is already in me. 
I believe that John baptizes with water, but Christ 
with the Spirit. Pray, brethren, that we may not 
fall into temptation. The rest we will give over 
to God. Farewell.” ‘‘Blessed be God!” ex- 
claimed the vicar, who had never ceased to pray, 
Lord, if thow wilt come to us, come first of all to 
him. Before the Christmas party broke up, Fene- 
berg was also filled with joy, and Bayr and Siller 
received Christ. 

Boos returned to Wiggensbach. This awakening 
spread more widely than ever; and on new year’s 
day 1797, a hot persecution broke out on every side. 
The ‘‘ Jesus preachers,” as they were called, were 
hunted from their cures; the converts were 
mocked, stoned, imprisoned, thrust out of their 
homes. Boos himself was obliged to flee, and found 
refuge with Feneberg, but a decree of the Inquisi- 
tion was issued against them, the vicarage was 
ransacked in their absence, all their papers were 
taken, and they themselves brought up in custody. 

One of Feneberg’s answers throws some light on 
his position. ‘‘ Do you know why you have been 
cited here?” ‘Yes. Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour, has fulfilled to me, a poor sinner, and 
more than a hundred others, His precious word 
that He spoke at the Last Supper: He that loveth 
me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest Myself to him.” Union with 
Christ had been always his dream, but till now he 
had never known the way. Union with Christ 
from this time became the distinguishing feature 
of his preaching and spiritual history. Christ for 
us, and Christ in us, were the leading points of 
Boos’ doctrine, and of the movement that began 
with him. With Feneberg the Christ for us sinks 
somewhat out of sight; his stress and happiness 
are laid upon the presence of Christ in the heart ; 
this communion, often mystically and dimly expres- 
sed,'and perhaps at the best somewhat mystically 
seen, expresses the rest of his quiet life, and explains 
his contentedness with his Church. Released from 
his persecutions, and placed at Véhringen, he con- 
tinued his faithful ministrations, edified his friends, 
prayed daily for divine light and knowledge, and 
died peacefully at sixty-one. The continued sus- 
pieion and malice that followed him did not seem 
to touch his calmness of communion ; blindness 
threatened him, and passed away ; his friends were 
true. It was a gentle, simple life; a fresh, pure, 
innocent nature. Nathanael he was called; he 
was frank and righteous, unable to utter a compli- 
ment or hide the truth ; a man of great confidence 
and childlikeness before God. ‘If I could not 
call Thee, Zhou,” he was once heard to pray, ‘‘ O 
Father, we could never get on.” “It is a fine 
thing,” wrote Sailer, “if you can say a man lived 
and never lifted up a stone against his neighbour , 
but it is finer far if you can say also, he took 
the stones out of the path, that would have caught 
his neighbour's feet. So did Feneberg, and this 
his doing was his life.” 

Boos was driven from place to place. Through 
the best part of his life he may be recognised in 
swift and anxious and perilous flight. At last, at 
Gallneukirchen, in Austria, he seemed to be 
settled ; the scenes of Wiggensbach were repeated 
on a larger scale; and this time he was accused 
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at Vienna. ‘Dear children,” said the Emperor, 
to the peasants who crowded round him on his 
way through the parish, ‘‘ your pastor is no teacher 
of error.” It was the impulsive testimony of a 
man who had a finer spirit than his counsellors, 
but it did not avail; and Boos had to leave 
the Austrian shelter, and commence his wander- 
ing anew. In 1817, the Prussian Government 
appointed him Professor in the gymnasium at Diis- 
seldorf; but it was not his gift to teach, and 
they exchanged it for the living of Sayn on the 
Rhine. He lived for some years unmolested in 
this retired and lonely spot, visited by many friends, 
writing noble letters, guiding and inspiring the 
movement in his own country, and seeing more 
clearly the breadth and grandeur and all-important 
necessity of the truths for which he suffered. He 
lamented the unfruitfulness of his ministry. ‘‘There 
is scarcely a spot on these hills where I have not 
flung myself down and wept, and prayed that the 
Lord would give me again the grace to epen my 
mouth with joy, and to preach his Word to the 
awakening of the heart.” This also was given 
him, and in 1825 he died. 

Sailer lived the longest, and alone reached to 
any honour. The persecution fell lightest upon 
him. From 1802 till 1821 he was professor at 
Landshut and Munich. Besides his old subject, he 
lectured on morals and homiletics ; on liturgies, 
catechizing, and education ; he had a class for the 
study of the Bible, and was university preacher. 
It was the most brilliant period of his life. Stu- 
dents came from every part of Germany, and his 
fame was carried back by them to their own lands ; 
he was called to one university after another, 
and at last to be archbishop of Cologne. But he 
refused every offer that would lead him out of his 
native country, while it was just there that hostile 
influences were used against him in the most op- 
posite ways. He could be identified with no 
party, and was hated by each. Napoleon pre- 
vented his promotion at one time by assuring 
the king he was a mere hanger-on to the Roman 
Court , the Pope refused it at another, because he 
suspected his attachment to the Church. At last 
he was appointed Bishop in partibus, and died in 
1832, as Bishop of Regensburg. 

His character was of the same class as Feneberg’s, 
but it exchanged much of his childlike spirit for 
shrewdness. He was one of the mildest and most 
tolerant of men, mild to excess. It is told that 
having preached one morning near Saltzburg, the 
parish clergyman rose up, and said he would preach 
himself in the afternoon, as Sailer had made the 
doors of heaven too wide. ‘* You are excellent at 
bandages,” said one of his friends, ‘‘ but a bad 
operator.” ‘* Very possible,” he replied ; “in my 
life IT have seen more wounds healed by a good 
bandage than by the knife.” He was humble, 
patient, easy of access, sweet tempered under every 
trial, and a tried friend. His religious views 
wanted the fervour of Feneberg’s, and the depth 
of Boos’. He never thoroughly understood the 
first of the two propositions, Christ for us, but 
took it up in some purely mystical sense. His 
unrest returned after the Christmas of ’96. Often 
twelve times in the day he withdrew to give him- 
self up to God, crying, “‘ Lord, I will not let thee 





go, until Thou bless me.” Doubts hitherto un- 
known swept over him and crushed his spirit. He 
found an answer on which he relied to the end, 
yet it would not have satisfied his friends. He 
was to look into his heart, and see if the thought 
of God pleased him more than any other. It was 
@ poor, uncertain tenure of peace; it was the 
Catholic doctrine still. A feeling that he must do 
something, give something, bring something, be 
something, ran through his theology, and weakened 
it. And as he grew older he seemed to turn more 
to the Church, abjured ‘‘all pseudo-mysticism,” 
submitted himself ‘‘ with filial piety” to Rome, 
and apologized for any inadvertent error, anything 
inconsistent with Romish teaching. Yet his testi- 
mony to Boos remains on the other side. ‘‘ Boos 
is a spiritual, Catholic Christian. I would rather 
die than condemn a man possessed of so many ex- 
traordinary spiritual gifts, and who has led so many 
thousands to repentance and faith, for the sake of 
a few expressions, which, after all, are susceptible 
of an orthodox meaning. Iam now in my sixtieth 
year, and 1 would tremble to appear before the 
judgment-seat of God if I did not loudly confess 
before my death that this great work of the pious 
Boos is of God.” 

There are points of great importance at which 
the limits of such a paper forbid even a glance, 
The narrative of the conversions is profoundly in- 
teresting, rich in every variety of spiritual inci- 
dent. The persecutions—on so large a scale that 
twenty-four priests were at one time involved in 
them, and a minister of state led the assault—are 
not without a sad and tragic interest. The 
awakening presents features of striking resem- 
blance, even in remarkable psychological facts, to 
the recent revivals in Great Britain and America, 
As for the entire movement, it may be asked, what 
became of it? Was there any permanent influ- 
ence? Beyond the time it would seem scarcely 
any. Hundreds of the clergy must have come 
under Sailer’s influence, but he founded no school 
of religious thought; and the explanation will 
probably be found in this, that his religious views 
wanted distinctness, that the power he wielded 
was one of personal character. He met, indeed, 
a wild young lad at dinner at a friend’s house ; in 
an hour’s conversation the youth became quiet and 
thoughtful, soon after he studied for the Church, 
and died recently as Archbishop of Breslau. In 
Melchior Diepenbrok, Sailer’s influence seems to 
have exhausted itself—a kind of genial, tolerant 
prelate, like the well-known J. K. L., but without 
even Sailer’s pietism. At Feneberg’s table also 
there sat a young priest who bore a name hon- 
oured now in Protestant Germany and in far mis- 
sion fields, the only one of the party that left the 
Romish communion, the venerable Gossner. These 
two bring down the links into our own generation, 
and there seems no further link to carry on the 
chain. Yet, if the story of many hearts in Ba- 
varia were known, it might be found that there is 
still a spiritual seed there, that the light still 
shines in dark places, and men and women are 
walking by faith in the blessed words, Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 

W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
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CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF COLLIERY CALAMITIES. 





General View of Colliery Works at the Surface. 
Ty 





Tue frequency and the fatal character of colliery 
calamities have attracted to them a deep and painful 
interest, which is now renewed and intensified by the 
recent lamentable catastrophe at the Hartley mine in 
Northumberland. This catastrophe was in no respect 
more terrible than others which have preceded it in 
the same district, excepting, perhaps, in the protracted 
agony of the victims, and the hopes once entertained, 
but suddenly destroyed, of recovering them to life and 
to their families. But if not more terrible than others, 
it was peculiar in its cause, and happened, as it were 
by an unexpected closing of the door of the mine, as the 
shaft ef a pit may be designated. This mine was entered 
by a single shaft, of twelve feet diameter. In order to 
adapt this one opening to the purpose of ventilation, 
as well as other purposes, the single shaft was made to 
answer for two shafts, by the erection, for its whole 
length, of a. wooden partition, technically called a 
‘“‘brattice.” The effect would be equal to that of 
dividing a huge chimney by a wooden board running 
entirely through it. One division would serve as a 
‘* downcast,” or channel for the air to descend by, and 
the other for the returning air, after ventilation had 
been accomplished, to ascend by, and carry off the ac- 
companying impurities of the pit. How pit ventila- 
tion is managed in detail, we shall presently attempt 
to explain. 

In the Hartley shaft thus divided, movable carriages, 
termed “‘ cages,” were made to slide up and down upon 
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four vertical rails, in the manner of an upright rail- 
way. These cages contained the men, and tools, 
and coals, and were worked in the downcast divi- 
sion, while pumping gear operated in the other 
division, called the ‘‘ upcast.” The pit being very 
wet, large pumping apparatus was required, and 
the pumps in use were capable of lifting one hun- 
dred and eighty tons of water at each stroke. 

The steam-engine affording power to the pumps 
was close to the pits, and, as in all similar erec- 
tions of steam-engines for pumping, a huge iron 
beam projected over the upcast half of the shaft. 
To this were attached the rods or ‘‘ spears ” which 
moved the pumps. Every visitor to the north 
knows the appearance of these gigantic beams, 
which first plunge down, and then press up the 
pumping apparatus of the coal-pits, These arms 
seem to move regularly by a painful.effort, and to 
be groaning under their ceaseless labour night and 
day. They weigh many tons ; but, strange to say, 
have never broken before. The Hartley beam 
was the first to fail of the many which have ex- 
hausted thousands of gallons of water in this great 
colliery district. 
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Top of a shaft :—a, workmen unhooking the coal-baskets ; b, the clapper 
for signals from below ; c, iron tub with pitmen d ding ; d, unl ng 





coals for screening. 


The effect of the fracture of the heam was of 
course to allow the broken portion to fall into and 
stop up that division of the shaft (the upcast) over 
which it had hitherto been suspended, and towards 
which it had continually descended, whenever it 
worked the pumps, The breakage is not to be 
accounted for by any apparent defect in the iron 
of the beam, and some other cause for the acci- 
dent must be sought. As yet, nothing but con- 
jecture can be offered. Probably one of the 
pump-rods: broke, and caused a stoppage in the 
action of the pumps, whereby a sudden ‘tension 
strained the chief rods, which snapped. By this, 
or some means, the equilibrium of the huge beam 
was destroyed... The weight of the ‘‘ spears” and 
the column of water lifted was about forty tons ; 
and. if this were suddenly disconnected from the 
beam, of course the previous equilibrium, contrived 
to bear their weight, would be destroyed at once} 
and the mass of unbalanced metal might have 





snapped at the axis. This, indeed, appears to be 
the solution which the most experienced engineers 
give of the problem. 

It is not perhaps easy for an uninstructed reader 
to understand how such a fall would block up all 
access to the miners below, but this will be more 
intelligible when it is explained that such a fall 
brought total ruin into the shaft, slackening all the 
pumping-gear, the brattice, the woodwork, and, 
to use a common word, jamming the whole to- 
gether into a densely confused mass. The men 
who were in the movable cage at the time, 
either descending or ascending in the other or 
downcast division, were instantly killed. But it 
does not follow that the others would have lost 
their lives, had there only been a second shaft, 
or another exit from the pit. In this one-shaft 
system lay the principal cause of the death of the 
the majority. The one door to the mine being 
barred, there was no further hope unless it could 
be broken in. And this one entrance was prob- 
ably not in the most perfect state. 

The observations made.in some journals at the 
time render it apparent that this one-shaft sys- 
tem is an exception, and that the Hartley owners 
are chargeable with guilty negligence. But the 
truth is, the one-shaft system is prevalent over the 
entire district in minor collieries,—and the Hartley 
owners. stand only in the common category with 
others around them. Mines are commenced with 
single shafts, and other shafts are added when 
the extent of excavation requires them. Very un- 
wise observations ‘até made respecting remedies 
when accidents like that under notice occur. 
Nothing appears easier than to say, “render it 
legally necessary to have two shafts ;” yet few 
things would be more difficult to enforce. It is 
extremely doubtful whether any law ought to in- 
terfere with modes of mining, and if two shafts 
were obligatory from the first, many mining enter- 
prises might be shunned or abandoned. Then the 
expense of a shaft in some circumstances is very 
considerable. I have descended one single shaft 
(Monkwearmouth pit) near Sunderland, which was 
said to have cost £80,000. Of course this is an 
extreme case.* But when the subject was much 
discussed some years ago (for it is an old subject 
of dispute), colliery managers declared the expense 
rendered two shafts in all eases impracticable. On 
the other side, it was sought to be shown that a 
shaft might generally be sunk to a moderate depth 
for about £10,000. Admit that it could, and then 
would the Legislature be justified in enforcing such 
an outlay in every case? If it would, let the law 
be passed, but such a project probably would ‘be 
resisted and opposed to the uttermost. 











* It ap in the evidence given at the inquest on 
the Hartley accident, that the shaft at that pit cost 
£3600 in sinking. But this shaft was only feet 
deep, whereas many others are from 1000 to 1500. feet 
deep. In the Hartley mine, éwo shafts like the one 
(though less)’ ¢ould have been sunk for about £4500. 
But had the walling, or brick-lining, been properly con- 
tinued to the bottom, they: would have cost more. The 
shaft in use was particularly wet, as 600 gallons of 
water had to be pumped up every minute. It is im- 
portant to notice that the “‘ staple” or mode of commu- 
nication between the lowest seam and the surface could 
have been made for £300. 
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The real-and apparently inexcusable fault is the 
leaving of the underground workings without 
ample communication with each other. . In this 
very Hartley pit there are three coal-seams, and be- 
tween the lower and middle one’(a distance of 160 
feet) there was a. communication by means ‘of an 
elongated narrow passage; up which the men re- 
treated from the lower to the middle seam, where 
they were at work at the time of ‘the accident. 
This was suitable enough for the incipient stages 
of mining ; but there does not ap to have 
been any communication for the 180 feet lying 
between the: middle and the upper seam. Had 
such a channel existed; it has been affirmed that 
all the men might have emerged to ‘the surface 
in a quarter of an hour. On all*such topics, 
however, we require ‘the fullest and fairest infor- 
mation before we attach blame to parties who may 
be able to exculpate themselves. One thing is 
manifest in this ey catastrophe, namely, that 
the shaft was so completely shivered and battered, 
that an immense mass of shale and sand came 
down from the sides, and to pierce through this 
speedily was impracticable. 

Blame must not be hastily thrown on the Govern- 
ment inspector of the district. His powers are 
not unlimited, his time -is fully occupied, and he 
may not have inspected this particular pit, see- 
ing that it was not “ fiery,” or gaseous, and was 
comparatively a contracted work. 

That 205 poor fellows were hurried into eternity 
by this catastrophe, is acknowledged on all hands 
to be inexpressibly shocking. Never before has a 
colliery accident awakened such wide and deep 
public sympathy. A kind and gentle voice from 
the throne' has spoken words of noble sympathy. 
The Royal Widow has expressed her compassion 
for the widows of pitmen. Money is not want- 
ing, and doubtless a goodly sum will in the end be 
raised from all classes of the community, to suc- 
cour, as far as-money can, the widows and the 
fatherless. It is a desolate district that Hartley ; 
we remember it well, for there we passed a night 
after the fatigues of visiting some neighbouring 
mines, ‘The sea is close by, and one may imagine 
how sdlemnly and sorrowfully it now seems to 
moan for those whose eyes lately beheld it, but 
shall never more look upon its spreading waters. 
We hear of shipwrecks, and talk familiarly of the 
dangers of the sea, but the recent catastrophe has 
now attracted attention to the dangers of the 
mine. There are mine-wrecks as well as ship- 
wrecks, nor do the horrors of the latter often ex- 
ceed those of the former. It might seem strange 
that while shipwrecks have been the themes of song 
and sermon, the subject of public inquiry and pub- 
lic report, the deaths and disasters of mines have, 
until of late years, been so unfrequently noticed, 
and hidden in a darkness as thick as the mine 
itself.’ But this will hardly be strange, when we 
remember the remoteness of the localities, their 
isolation from the great centres of congregating 
humanity, and the fact that until about twenty-two 
years ago, when the Assistant-Commissioner of 
the Children’s Employment Commission,’ person- 
ally visited and explored the principal British min- 
ing distriets, not a public inquirer had ever set 
foot ‘underground. That Commission, or rather 





the Reports. of the visiting Commissioners, brought 
a whole underground world to light, and from that 
time the public eye has been occasionally. directed 
towards the regions of coal and darkness. 

Having ‘devoted much time and thought to the 
subject of accidents in coal-mines, we'think.a popu- 
lar explanation of the causes and results of such dis- 
asters, derived from our own personal investigations 
and observations, may be acceptable to the readers 
of Good Words, and enable them to form some well- 
grounded opinion upon the fatalities: which annu- 
ally destroy about:one thousand of our miners:. A 
thousand healthy workmen swept off every year, 
upon an average, and never below nine. hundred, 
is a calamity only requiring to be known in order 
to secure the attention of the people to the ’pos- 
sibility ‘of considerably diminishing the number. 
Speaking from a knowledge now extending over 
some years, of what our coal-miners are, and what 
the mines are in which they work, while at the 
same time we have no personal interest in, or ex- 
pectations from, any mining undertaking, we may 
be at least regarded as impartial witnesses, and as 
free from any undue bias towards employers or 
employed. We have conversed repeatedly and for 
days together with both parties. We have visited 
both in their homes and their cottages, and we 
have endeavoured to form independent opinions on 
what we have heard and seen. 

It may be desirable upon another occasion to 
describe the exterior of a coal-pit and of the people 
who work in it; but, for the present purpose, we 
shall at once introduce our readers to the interior 
of the mine, and come directly to the dangerous 
part of pit-life. 

To enable those who have never visited a coal-pit, 
or even inspected a model of one, to form a concep- 
tion of its form and plan of excavation, we may 
adopt some plain and merely approximate expla- 
nations. A large Newcastle coal-pit, if wrought 
upon modern principles, is, in fact, an extended 
piece of panel-work, the whole area being divided 
into quadrangular portions, each of which is 
termed a panel, and contains an area of from eight 
to twelve acres. A solid wall of coal, of from 
forty to fifty yards thick, defines and separates 
each such division, and through this wall are 
driven roads and air-courses by which the coal in 
the panel may be brought forth. Four such 
panels, being connected together by roads made 
through the separating walls, would make a com- 
plete coal-mine upon the Newcastle system of 
working. Each panel would be itself crossed and 
intersected with road-ways and air-passages, and 
ultimately become an epitome of the whole mine. 
By thus subdividing the mass of strata into squares, 
a tolerably regular set of solid pillars and open 
passages alternate together, and all the passages 
communicate with one another, and with the great 
main-ways of the mine which lead directly to and 
from the shaft. Some idea of the whole may be 
formed from the plan of a small portion given be- 
low, as an illustration of the modes of ventilation. 
The shaft is, as it were, the eye of the mine, and 
where there are two shafts, the two eyes of an 
animated body are represented. They let in all 
the sunlight which the mine can receive, and they 
tadiate forth all its humanity and meaning. ° 
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four vertical rails, in the manner of an upright rail- 
way. ' These cages contained the men, and tools, 
and coals, and were worked in the downcast divi- 
sion, while pumping gear operated in the other 
division, called the ‘‘ upcast.” The pit being very 
wet, large pumping apparatus was required, and 
the pumps in use were capable of lifting one hun- 
dred and eighty tons of water at each stroke. 

The steam-engine affording power to the pumps 
was close to the pits, and, as in all similar erec- 
tions of steam-engines for pumping, a huge iron 
beam projected over the upcast half of the shaft. 
To this were attached the rods or ‘‘ spears ” which 
moved the pumps. Every visitor to the north 
knows the appearance of these gigantic beams, 
which first plunge down, and then press up the 
pumping apparatus of the coal-pits, These arms 
seem to move regularly by a painful effort, and to 
be groaning under their ceaseless labour night and 
day. They weigh many tons ; but, strange to say, 
have never broken before. The Hartley beam 


was the first to fail of the many which have ex- 
hausted thousands of gallons of water in this great 
colliery district. 








Top of a shaft :—a, workmen unhooking the coal-baskets ; b, the clapper 
for signals from below ; ¢, iron tub with pitmen d ding ; d, unloading 
coals 


for screening. 


The effect of the fracture of the beam was of 
course to allow the broken portion to fall into and 
stop up that division of the shaft (the upcast) over 
which it had hitherto been suspended, and towards 
which it had continually descended, whenever it 
worked the pumps. The breakage is not to be 
accounted for by any apparent defect in the iron 
of the beam, and some other cause for the acci- 
dent must be sought. As yet, nothing but con- 
jecture can be offered. Probably one of. the 
pump-rods: broke, and caused a stoppage in the 
action of the pumps, whereby a sudden ‘tension 
strained the chief rods, which snapped. By this, 
or some means, the equilibrium of the huge beam 
was destroyed... The weight of the ‘‘ spears” and 
the column of water lifted was about forty tons ; 
and. if this were suddenly disconnected from the 
beam, of course the previous equilibrium, contrived 
to bear their weight, would’be destroyed at once} 
and the mass of unbalanced metal might have 











snapped at the axis. This, indeed, appears to be 
the solution which the most experienced engineers 
give of the problem. 

It is not perhaps easy for an uninstructed reader 
to understand how such a fall would block up all 
access to the miners below, but this will be more 
intelligible when it is explained that such a fall 
brought total ruin into the shaft, slackening all the 
pumping-gear, the brattice, the woodwork, and, 
to use a common word, jamming the whole to- 
gether into a densely confused mass. The men 
who were in the movable cage at the time, 
either descending or ascending in the other or 
downcast division, were instantly killed. But it 
does not follow that the others would have lost 
their lives, had there only been a second shaft, 
or another exit from the pit. In this one-shaft 
system lay the principal cause of the death of the 
the majority. The one door to the mine being 
barred, there was no further hope unless it could 
be broken in. And this one entrance was prob- 
ably not in the most perfect state. 

The observations made.in some journals at the 
time render it apparent that this one-shaft sys- 
tem is an exception, and that the Hartley owners 
are chargeable with guilty negligence. But the 
truth is, the one-shaft system is prevalent over the 
entire district in minor collieries, —and the Hartley 
owners. stand only in the common category with 
others around them. Mines are commenced with 
single shafts, and other shafts are added when 
the extent of excavation requires them. Very un- 
wise. observations “aré made respecting remedies 
when accidents like that under notice occur. 
Nothing appears easier than to say, “render it 
legally necessary to have two shafts;” yet few 
things would be more difficult to enforce. It is 
extremely doubtful whether any law ought to in- 
terfere with modes of mining, and if two shafts 
were obligatory from the first, many mining enter- 
prises might be shunned or abandoned. Then the 
expense of a shaft in some circumstances is very 
considerable. I have descended one single shaft 
(Monkwearmouth pit) near Sunderland, which was 
said to have cost £80,000. Of course this is an 
extreme case.* But when the subject was much 
discussed some years ago (for it is an old subject 
of dispute), colliery managers declared the expense 
rendered two shafts in all eases impracticable. On 
the other side, it was sought to be shown that a 
shaft might generally be sunk to a moderate depth 
for about £10,000. Admit'that it could, and then 
would the Legislature be justified in enforcing such 
an outlay in every case? If it would, let the law 
be passed, but such a project probably would be 
resisted and opposed to the uttermost. 





* It appeared in the evidence given at the inquest on 
the Hartley accident, that the shaft at that pit cost 
£3600 in sinking. But this shaft was only 600 feet 
deep, whereas many others are from 1000 to 1500 feet 
deep. In the Hartley mine, ¢wo shafts like the one 
(though, a éould have been sunk for about ico 

at the walling, or brick-lining, been properly con- 
tinued to the bottom, they would es oun a The 
shaft in use was particularly wet, as 600 gallons of 
water had to be pumped up évery minute. It is im- 
portant to notice that the ‘‘ staple” or mode of commu- 
nication between the lowest seam and the surface could 
have been made for £300. 
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The real-and apparently inexcusable fault is the 
leaving of the underground workings without 
ample communication with each other. . In this 
very Hartley pit there are three coal-seams, and be- 
tween the lower and middle one’(a distance of 160 
feet) there was a communication by means of an 
elongated narrow passage; up which the men re- 
treated from the lower to the middle seam, where 
they were at work at the time of ‘the accident. 
This was suitable enough for the incipient stages 
of mining ; but there. does not appear to have 
been any communication for the 180 feet lying 
between the: middle and the upper seam. Had 
such a’ channel existed; it has been’ affirmed that 
all the men might have emerged to ‘the surface 
in a quarter of an hour. On all*such topics, 
however, we require ‘the fullest and fairest infor- 
mation before’ we attach blame to parties who may 
be able to me themselves. One thing is 
manifest in this Hartley catastrophe, namely, that 
the shaft was so completely shivered and battered, 
that an immense mass of shale and sand came 
down from the sides, and to pierce through this 
speedily was impracticable. 

Blame must not be hastily thrown on the Govern- 
ment inspector'of the district. His powers are 
not unlimited, his time is fully occupied, and he 
may not have inspected this particular pit, see- 
ing that it was not “fiery,” or gaseous, and was 
comparatively a contracted work. 

That: 205 poor fellows were hurried into eternity 
by this catastrophe, is acknowledged on all hands 
to be inexpressibly shocking. Never before has a 
colliery accident awakened such wide and deep 
public sympathy. A kind and gentle voice from 
the throne' has spoken words of noble sympathy. 
The Royal Widow has expressed her compassion 
for the widows of pitmen. Money is not want- 
ing, and doubtless a goodly sum will in the end be 
raised from all classes of the community, to suc- 
cour, as far as‘money can; the widows and the 
fatherless. It is a desolate district that Hartley ; 
we remember it well, for there we passed a night 
after the fatigues of visiting some neighbouring 
mines, ‘The sea is close by, and one may imagine 
how sdlemnly and sorrowfully it now seems to 
moan for those whose eyes lately beheld it, but 
shall never more look upon its spreading waters. 
We hear of shipwrecks, and talk familiarly of the 
dangers of the sea, but the recent catastrophe has 
now attracted attention to the dangers of the 
mine. There are mine-wrecks as well as ship- 
wrecks, nor do the horrors of the latter often ex- 
ceed those of the former. It might seem strange 
that while shipwrecks have been the themes of song 
and sermon, the subject of public inquiry and pub- 
lic report, the deaths and disasters of mines have, 
until of late years, been so unfrequently noticed, 
and’ hidden in a darkness as thick as the mine 
itself.' But this will hardly be strange, when we 
remember the remoteness of the localities, their 
isolation from the great centres of congregating 
humanity, and the fact that until about twenty-two 
years ago, when the Assistant-Commissioner of 
the Children’s Employment Commission,’ person- 
ally visited and explored the principal British min- 
ing distriets, not a public inquirer had ever set 
foot ‘underground. That Commission, or rather 





the Reports. of the visiting Commissioners, brought 
a whole underground world to light, and from that 
time the public eye has been occasionally. directed 
towards the regions of coal and darkness. 

Having devoted much time and thought to the 
subject of accidents in coal-mines, we think a popu- 
lar explanation of the causes and results of such dis- 
asters, derived from our own personal investigations 
and observations, may be acceptable to the readers 
of Good Words, and enable them to form some well- 
grounded opinion upon the fatalities: which annu- 
ally destroy about one thousand of our miners:. A 
thousand healthy workmen swept off every year, 
upon an average, and never below nine. hundred, 
is a calamity only requiring to be known in order 
to secure the attention of the people to the pos- 
sibility ‘of considerably diminishing the number. 
Speaking from a knowledge now extending over 
some years, of what our coal-miners are, and what 
the mines are in which they work, while at the 
same time we have no personal interest in, or ex- 
pectations from, any mining undertaking, we may 
be at least regarded as impartial witnesses, and as 
free from any undue bias towards employers or 
employed. We have conversed repeatedly and for 
days together with both parties. We have visited 
both in their homes and their cottages, and we 
have endeavoured to form independent opinions on 
what we have heard and seen. 

It may be desirable upon another occasion to 
describe the exterior of a coal-pit and of the people 
who work in it; but, for the present purpose, we 
shall at once introduce our readers to the interior 
of the mine, and come directly to the dangerous 
part of pit-life. 

To enable those who have never visited a coal-pit, 
or even inspected a model of one, to form a concep- 
tion of its form and plan of excavation, we may 
adopt some plain and merely approximate expla- 
nations. A large Newcastle coal-pit, if wrought 
upon modern principles, is, in fact, an extended 
piece of panel-work, the whole area being divided 
into quadrai portions, each of which is 
termed a panel, and contains an area of from eight 
to twelve acres. A solid wall of coal, of from 
forty to fifty yards thick, defines and separates 
each such division, and through this wall are 
driven roads and air-courses by which the coal in 
the panel may be brought forth. Four such 
panels, being connected together by roads made 
through the separating walls, would make a com- 
plete coal-mine upon the Newcastle system of 
working. Each panel would be itself crossed and 
intersected with road-ways and air-passages, and 
ultimately become an epitome of the whole mine. 
By thus subdividing the mass of strata into squares, 
a tolerably regular set of solid pillars and open 
passages alternate together, and all the passages 
communicate with one another, and with the great 
main-ways of the mine which lead directly to and 
from the shaft. 
formed from the plan of a small portion given be- 
low, as an illustration of the modes of ventilation. 
The shaft is, as it were, the eye of the mine, and 
where there are two shafts, the two eyes of an 
animated body are represented. They let in all 
the sunlight which the mine can receive, and they 
radiate forth all its humanity and meaning. © 


Some idea of the whole may be © 
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If we may take a homely and approximate verbal 
illustration of such a mine, let us conceive St. Paul’s 
and the Monument of London to represent the two 
shafts, and ourselves and the streets we traverse 
the workmen and the interior of the pit. St. 
Paul’s Churchyard and the Monument-yard shall 
be the busy spaces at the bottom of the shafts ; 
Cheapside shall be the main-way of the pit, and the 
numerous streets branching off right and left from 
it—as Bread Street, Queen Street, etc.—may be 
the side passages. The streets crossing these 
again give us an idea of the narrow continuous 
excavations of the smaller dimensions ; and if we 
could make these in both cases regular, we should in 
both have a system of panel-work. The blocks of 
houses in the city would be as pillars in the pit, 
and could we but suddenly let down a thick 
covering over the roofs, and exclude light and air, 
we should have the counterpart of a northern 
coal-pit, even as we have it very nearly upon a 
foggy November or December day. More than 
twice or thrice recently we have thought our com- 
parison not inapt as we tramped along Cheapside 
and by St. Paul’s: city and coal-pit were equally 
dark, equally miry, and equally perilous ; for the 
dangers of the road, arising from omnibuses and 
careering cabs, are hardly much less in a city mist 
than the dangers from falls and fire-damp in a 
coal-pit. 

The distance from St. Paul’s to the Monument, 
however, conveys no adequate notion of the extent 
of a large coal-mine. We ourselves have paced 
along some four miles underground in direct lines, 
and some five miles in winding and intersecting 
passages. Yet, as we have been informed, we had 
but entered into the far interior, had but trod the 
suburbs of the vast howling wilderness of pit- 
waste, had but passed through the great main pas- 
sages, and a few side passages, leaving miles upon 
miles of close and damp darkness untrodden. 
Tracing our progress afterwards upon a colliery 
map, we have come to understand how little we 
had explored; and there is one old pit, not many 
miles from Newcastle, in which, if all the passages 
had to be passed through by a human being, he 
would be required to travel more than fifty miles. 
There is, indeed, a saying current in the North, 
that the pits at Killingworth have more than a 
hundred miles of excavation; this, however, we 
doubt, not from actual knowledge, but from the 
very magnitude of the space. Remembering how 
difficult it is to cut through even one mile of solid 
and dense coal strata, we can hardly credit that 
any one mine has more than one hundred miles of 
gallery excavation! In the process of working 
out the strata for fifty or sixty years, of course 
vast hollows would be made, and a mile a year 
would certainly not be an excessive estimate for a 
very busy mine. 

It must be remembered that the whole of these 
excavations have been, and are being made by 
human hands. No coal-cutting machinery has yet 
been brought into operation below the surface, at 
least to any extent; and we might well be aston- 
ished if we could reckon the entire aggregate of 
coal-mining excavation in the north of England. 
That it exceeds by much one thousand miles we have 
no doubt. Twenty or thirty of the older and larger 





collieries could make up this amount of mileage, 
and if we should add together all the excavations 
in the vicinity of the Tyne, the Wear, and the 
Tees, we should probably be quite safe in assuming 
the subterranean streets and ways as extending in 
all over fifteen hundred miles ; that is, by piecing 
together every hollow way from first to last, and 
from Tyne to Tees. Think, then, of these fifteen 
hundred miles as the handiwork of thousands of 
human beings who have wrought in darkness, not 
because they loved the darkness rather than the 
light, and not because their deeds were evil, but 
simply because there alone, far from sunbeam and 
flowers and glittering streams, could they earn 
their honest wages, and hardly win the bread that 
should support home and family. 

In the counties of Durham, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland alone there are some thirty or forty 
thousand of our fellow-creatures dependent upon 
the wages derived from this kind of work, includ- 
ing all that is associated with it at the surface and 
around the pit. Each principal colliery is itself a 
little town or village, around which, as a centre, 
are gathered all the operators and mechanisms 
needful for getting and sending the valuable mineral 
fuel to market. To depict the lives, manners, 
modes of thought and behaviour of these people at 
home and in the mine, may be our chosen task on 
some future occasion. At present we confine our 
remarks to their subterranean perils. 

In every such large excavation as we have de- 
scribed, there is this important difference between 
what is above ground and what is below ground 
—the latter demands the air which the former 
naturally has. When we have shut two or three 
hundred men and boys seven hundred or a thousand 
feet underground, and sometimes fourteen or fifteen 
hundred feet, we have sent them away from the 
prime necessity of life—pure atmospheric air. The 
farther they penetrate into the interior of the pit, 
the farther they recede from their natural support, 
and unless we can send that after them and to 
them, all attempts to get coal are hopeless. They 
must have air, or die. There is a natural ventila- 
tion produced by the mere communication of two 
shafts ; the air will descend one and ascend the 
other, or partly descend and ascend both, unless a 
vacuum is created in one of the two. Yet in all 
natural ventilation the air will take the shortest 
course from shaft to shaft, and therefore only ven- 
tilate a passage or two of the mine, and even those 
inefficiently. But the men are distributed over 
most of the passages, and as the pit enlarges, they 
proceed to greater and greater distances from the 
shafts and the main-way or Cheapside of the 
underground city. No air, of purity or amount, 
will reach them there, unless compelled to go to 
them. Then when we come to estimate the quan- 
tity of air required by each man, and collectively 
by the whole number of men in the pit, we hay a 
new element, viz., the explosive gases which exude 
from the coal in what are termed “‘ fiery mines” 
—that is, those which are particularly subject to 
explosions. This redoubles the necessity for effi- 
cient ventilation. The naturally deleterious state 
of a limited space in which human beings breathe 
for some eight or ten hours together is bad enough, 
but this deleteriousness, increased by the exuda- 
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tion of gas, renders the place perfectly intolerable. 
The interior recess of an imperfectly ventilated 
pit is, as we can testify from painful recollections, 
one of the most pestiferous places conceivable. 
No tongue will ever tell what terrible sufferings 
have been endured in such places in years that 
are past, before good ventilation was understood 
and practised. An old pitman here and there can 
remember something of the oppression of head and 
heart which accompanied his working hours in 
darkness; but the old have died off, and the tales 
of ‘* bad air” have died out with them. Many a 
‘** black hole” has held human beings besides that 
at Caleutta, and many a miner has gone out of the 
mine and out of the world, with asthma or pulmo- 
nary complaints, long before the natural term of 
his life. It was of no use to complain ; upon the 
old plans good air was not to be had, though good 
workmen were, and dozens of new men filled up 
the places of those who did not live out half their 
days. One aged pitman described to us a state of 
things some forty years before, that would scarcely 
be credited if now detailed. The effect, however, 
of these evils, though now abolished, is visible in 
the deteriorated physical condition of the present 
and rising generation of pitmen. 

Obviously some mechanical means of increasing 
the natural ventilation between two open shafts 
must be devised. In small pits an open iron grate 
is filled with coal, kindled, and fixed at the bottom 
of one of the shafts, which is thereby heated, 
and rarefaction being produced, the colder air below 
rushes up the heated vacancy. This method will 
produce a circulation of a thousand feet of air 
per minute. In all larger pits a furnace of large 
size takes the place of the small grate, and fulfils 
all the most important requisites of a ventilating 
motive power by its rarefying efficiency, its uniform 
action, and the easy control of which it admits. 
A broad, glowing, fiery mass of coals is kept ever 
burning at the bottom of one shaft, which then 
takes the place of a vast chimney or flue to the 
furnace, and technically forms the ‘‘ upcast 
shaft.” The other, or ‘‘ downcast shaft,” then 
stands as the inlet of all pure air to the mine, while 
the upcast is the outlet of all that has become im- 
pure. Thus the circulation of air in the pit ori- 
ginates in its expansion by heat, and is partly 
maintained by it, but the air must not be over- 
heated, otherwise it becomes a drag instead of an 
impelling power, and ceases to perform its full duty. 

Still the great difficulty remained of compelling 
the air to visit every quarter of the mine. Natu- 
rally the heat of the furnace would only quicken 
its attempts to escape by the shortest transit be- 
tween the two shafts. If the temperature in the 
upcast shaft be raised to fifty or eighty degrees, 
by so much is the speed of the air-current acce- 
lerated, but not its ventilating and distributive 
efficacy. 

How is this to be secured? How is the air-cur- 
rent to be forced to visit every man in the mine, 
as if the overseer were going his rounds of inspec- 
tion? This problem has been practically solved 
by what may now appear a simple mechanical ar- 
rangement, but which for several years remained 
unknown and unapplied. The arrangement is this :— 

Air is as ductile as water, and for ventilating pur- 











poses can be rendered equally subservient to man’s 
guidance. By erecting milldams and stoppings we 
can divert a stream from its direct course, and we 
can in like manner divert air. By placing barriers of 
brick, stone, or wood in every desirable position in 
the pit, we can stop the air-current in all such po- 
sitions, and divert it into others ; can compel it to 
advance first up a portion of the main passage, and 
then to turn to the right hand or to the left at 
pleasure. It may turn off at every corner, and 
go whithersoever man desires; and in this way a 
single air-current can be taken round the whole pit, 
be then brought to the upcast shaft, and made to 
ascend it. The power of the furnace is its secret 
master, dragging it onward evermore, and making 
itself the end of the whole aérial journey. 

Even with this arrangement and attracting or 
impelling force, there remained a great practical 
difficulty. A single air-current soon became too 
heavy, languid, and overloaded with impurities. 
It was as sensible to fatigue and laxity of motion 
towards the end of its work as a human being. 
The last visited, therefore, were far less refreshed 
than the first set of the colliers. Those nearest the 
downcast shaft had the best air, and the remoter 
men gradually the worst. The remotest of all had 
a very indifferent and impure supply. The emi- 
nent colliery engineer who devised the remedy for 
this evil, explained it personally to me underground. 
Nothing could be more beautifully simple when 
discovered, and nothing more advantageous for re- 
spiration to the poor immured miners. The plan 
is to split the air, to divide a single, largely volu- 
minous column of air into two or three smaller 
currents, and to make each split do the work of 
the entire column under previous arrangements. 
The original column can be divided as easily as water, 
merely by erecting a longitudinal division of wood- 
work or wall-work in the centre of a passage. 
The air impinging upon the edge of this wall splits 
itself into two currents. Place a carving-fork on 
your table, and conceive of the single column as 
first represented by the handle and its continua- 
tion. Then conceive of the split current, as repre- 
sented by the two prongs of the fork, and you 
have an idea of the principle. But the nearest re- 
presentation upon the surface of the earth, is that 
of an irrigated meadow, where the stream is seen 
to flow into every little channel cut out for it, and 
speedily to fill up the whole. Just so is the coal-pit 
aired in every part, and the air-currents may be split 
into as many subdivisions as are necessary. Com- 
mouly three or four splits will answer all demands, 
and by this method the whole pit may be benefited 
with almost simultaneous ventilation, and allowance 
being made for unequal depths, irregular lengths 
of air-courses and other inequalities, we can approxi- 
mate to a simple relation between the quantity of 
coal consumed in the furnace, and the quantity of air 
passing through the mine and up the shaft. It is, 
however, found in the larger mines, that the effec- 
tive results are small in proportion to the motive 
power employed; and the furnace power mea- 
sured by the consumption of coal, by the heat 
imparted to the upcast shaft, or by the pressure of 
the air current upon the stoppings and wooden 
doors, is equal to the production of aérial currents 
three or four times as swift as those now generally 
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obtained. About 100,000 cubic feet of air are now 
passed every minute through the largest northern 
mines, such as Hetton, From this maximum down- 
wards, the amounts of air poured down vary in 
accordance with the demand of each mine. . The 
annexed illustration may serve to show how the 
currents of air circulate in a portion of a coal-mine, 





in accordance with the arrangements just explained. 
The dark portions of this ground-plan of the pit, 


represent the solid pillars left for support, and the 
long passages a, b,c, d, show the waggon-ways and 
galleries in the long direction, while the short trans- 
verse passages are the means of communication 
between the long galleries. All these longitudinal 
and transverse passages are presumed to have free 
inter-communication, the only obstacles being the 
partial stoppages set up for directing or diverting 
the current of ventilating air, 





In the illustration, dotted lines represent such 
stoppages, and these are here employed arbitrarily 
in order to explain the different deviccs. In the 
first long passage, a, no stopping is shown in the 
length, and therefore the air, signified by arrows, 
rushes straight onward to the end. In the second 
long passage, b, a dotted line runs along to e, where 
there is a full stopping, and where, therefore, the 
arrows turn round the dotted line, and show the 
air-current (which had been split by the partition 
or dotted line into two currents) returning to b. 
In the passage c, the same kind of longitudinal 
division, or dotted line, is carried as far as f, and 
there the split current of air turns round towards c. 
But at f there is a door, which, when shut, drives 
the air round the dotted line, and when open per- 
mits the air to rush onward to g. Such doors are 
frequent in pits, and answer the purpose of allow- 
ing the transit of coal or waggons and men, and of 
driving back the in-rushing air immediately after- 
wards, and making it go back towardsc. In the 
fourth passage, d, a longitudinal division is erected 
for the whole length, and therefore causes the 
divided current to start from d, and when it arrives 
at h to turn round and come back to d. As there 
are no stoppings in the transverse passages on its 
left, a portion of air runs up those passages, and 
would go on but for the stoppages (dotted lines) at 
their ends. 

It will now be manifest how a large pit (which 
is but a multiplication of such portions as that here 
annexed) may he thoroughly ventilated in every 


part by the device of stoppings and doors, and other 
longitudinal and transverse obstacles. In the ven- 
tilation of an extensive mine, the regulation of the 
air-currents and their splits is a complicated busi- 
ness, but the principle is the same in every case ; 
wherever there is no line drawn, the air-current will 
rush on; wherever there is a stopping it will take 
the speediest course away from such stopping. 

The division of a single shaft by a longitudinal 
“*brattice” has a similar object. It does not split 
the air-current, but it makes one air-passage per- 
form the part of two. 

A larger amount of air than the average is neces- 
sary for fiery pits.. A ‘‘fiery pit,” in mining language, 
is one peculiarly liable to explosions of the fiery 
gases. Of the inflammable gases which infest mines, 
the most prevalent and the most dangerous is light 
carburetted hydrogen. Look at the thousands of 
gas-lights illuminating any civic street at night, 
and remember that every one of those:glimmering, 
artificially conducted stars, is an illustration of the 
fearful fires that slumber in coal-seams... Those 
gas-lights are chemically heavy carburetted hydro- 
gen gas ; the fire-damp of coal mines is of a kindred 
nature, but light instead of heavy.* A fiery coal- 





* Carburetted hydrogen is in modern chemical lan- 
guage a hydro-carbon, 4 term used to deriote those 
odies which consist of carbon and hydrogen only. 
When ordinary coals are distilled at very high tempe- 
ratures, as in the production of gas, a certain order of 
hydro-carbons is produced ; when distilled at a low 





heat, they yield other and fluid hydro-carbons, 
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pit therefore is a kind of natural gasometer, and 
as the exposure of a naked light causes an explo- 
sion underground, so we have its analogue on the 
surface in the explosions which have frequently 
occurred by introducing a lighted candle into cellars 
and rooms where street gas has escaped. Some 
years ago, the windows were blown out, and the 
walls shattered, in the lower part of a house in 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park. This was merely 
a house explosion instead of a coal-pit explosion, 
from a like cause, the chemical difference of: the 
gases being of no popular moment. 

The precise condition in which fire-damp exists 
in the coal itself has never been scientifically de- 
termined. It is, however, known to exist therein 
in a high state of tension. Some seams, and those 
commonly the best for household consumption, 
contain it in large quantities. The old Wallsend 
pit, now closed,.was a terribly fiery one. A good 
coking and brightly burning coal is such, partly in 
consequence of its fiery character. Hence it hap- 
pens that the fiery seams are the most wrought, 
and that particular pits have a succession of ex- 
plosions in them, In the history of these calami- 
ties it will be found that they do not originate 
promiscuously in mining districts, but almost 
always in mines already distinguished by previous 
disaster. This fact, not generally known, ‘has an 
important bearing upon the possible cures of these 
calamities. 

The quantity of fire-damp exuding from fiery 
seams is unequal and inconstant. It may be small 
with a high barometer, and with careful ma: 
ment ; it will probably be large with a low baro- 
meter and carelessness in working. When the 
atmosphere presses hea’ arid upon the coal-seam, it 
will serve the more 5 y to imprison the gas ; 
when the atmosphere presses less heavily, the gas 
has more chance of escape. The most serious 
cases are those in which the imprisoned gas dis- 
lodges a loosened -block of' coal or stone from its 
place, and then rashes suddenly and overflowingly 
into the pit, fouling all the :passages, and ‘loading 
the air-currents with its volume. It has been 
known in this way to spread over a large space in 
five minutes, and in ten or fifteen minutes to de- 
range the ventilation for a considerable distance. 
In any such condition the introduction of a flame 
for one second produees an explosion co-extensive 
with the gaseous derangement. . All human beings 
who are within this area will be subjected to burn- 
ing and death at the first or perhaps the second 
blast. A few charred lumps, very like a mass of 
charcoal, will be all that remains of them. Some 
few. may escape singed or scorched in one or more 
limbs. We have talked with men thus marked or 
maimed, and shuddered to hear their accounts of 
their narrow escapes from the raging flame. 

The gaseous coal myst. and will be wrought. 
Thousands have wrought it at the expense of their 
lives, and thousands of charred corpses have been 
committed to graves in the northern churchyards, 
or even yet sleep unrecovered from. the recesses of 
the exploded pits, To diminish, +and if possible 


prevent, these numerous ‘and dreadful deaths, Sir 
Humphry Davy invented his miners’ safety-lamp, 
commonly called the Davy-lamp. Its precise prin- 
ciple belongs to the refinements of science, but its 
operation may be easily understood. It consists of 
an oil-lamp, enclosed in a cylinder of very fine wire- 
gauze, of which the apertures should be 480 in 
number to a square inch of surface. In such case 
the flame of the oil-lamp will not pass through the 
wire-gauze, though the light will, and thus a mo- 
derate illumination and ordinary safety are com- 
bined ina portable lamp. It was never declared 
to be absolutely safe under all contingeneies— 
tonchs vulgarly supposed to be so—but;it, was 
presented to the miners as a help, a partial remedy 
for a dreadful danger. The cases where it will 
prove insufficient are manifest. A fall from the 
roof may break the gauze, or an extraordinary 
outburst of fire-damp may fill the interior of the 
lamp with a fierce flame which will speedily melt 
the. wires; but for ordinary circumstances, and 
with fair usage, it is now geenally accepted as a 
sufficient friend i in need." Tt has been greatly im- 
proved by subsequent additions and modifications, 
and the latest lamps are admirable mstruments, 
reasonably'safe; and invaluable companions in the 
depths of coalydarkness. It should be universally 
known that although the original Davy-lamp is not 
infallible, yet it is safe in ordinary mining, and 
that if a nearer.approach to absolute infallibility 
ig required, it may be obtained in one or more of 
the improved mining-lamps employed abroad and 
at-home, particularly in the lamps of Mueseler, 
Glover, Mackworth, and some others. ¢ 
Taking all the causes of accidents into considera- 
tion, we entertain a firm conviction that it would 
be possible to reduce the annual average of deaths 
by-colliery accidents to nearly one-half their pre- 
sent amount. In one district an extensive colliery 
development has taken place without any addi- 
tional increase of deaths. That explosions will 
occasionally happen is but too probable, owing to 
the enormous and irrepressible eruptions of ‘fire- 
damp which sometimes burst forth from roof‘and 
floor'of coal strata; but that explosions may. be 
rather exceptional, than evils of regular recurrence 
in one or other fiery mine, most practical met ate 
ready to admit. Competent, aianed, and sys- 
tematic inspection, having authority to enforce the 
adoption ‘of. well-founded rules and precautions, 
would save hundreds of-lives every year, and even 
the sparing of éne hundred lives annually would 
warrant all the precautionary measures we should 
demand. 


“Let public opinion be brought.to.bearmpon this 
melancholy but most momentous topic. . To take 
a fair estimate in round numbers, think of from at 
least thirty to forty thousand lites having been lost 
in Britain during the present century, in, peaceful 
labour, in imparting warmth at home, and sus- 
taining commerce abroad; and. then’ we may be 
disposed. seriously to wane how _ far ¥S 

great, humane, and Christian 





the past, ‘how fas:vesponsible for 
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A CAST IN THE WAGGON. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


CHAPTER I.—DULCIE’S START IN THE WAGGON, 
AND HER COMPANY. 


Op and young were clamouring hoarsely and 
shrilly by daybreak one September morning round 
a little girl, one of a cloth-worker’s numerous 
family. She had been rather a tender lass, and 
change of air was thought good for her full growth. 
Though she was still small, she was close on her 
one-and-twenty years, and her friends held it was 
high time for her to see the world. It was seeing 
the world to go with a late mayor’s daughter, an 
orphan and an heiress, who had been visiting the 
cloth-worker’s family, and would have Dulcie to 
live with her for a while in her neighbouring town 
as a friend and companion. 

Mind these worthy warm-hearted relatives of 
Dulcie’s had no idea of her returning to her 
parent’s nest in a hurry, though the two towns 
Fairfax and Redwater were within a day’s journey 
by waggon of each other. Dulcie would see the 
world, and stay in her new abode in the next 
country town, or lose her “character for dignity 
and spirit ; and girls were fain to be thought dis- 
creet and decided a hundred years ago or so. 
She might as lief marry as not, when she was 
away on her travels. Girls married then with far 
less trouble than they accomplished such a journey. 
They ran down to Richmond and married on a 
Saturday, to save a talk and a show ; they walked 
out of the opera where Handel might be perform- 
ing, and observant gentlemen took the cue, fol- 
lowed on their heels, and had the knot tied by a 
priest waiting in the house opposite the first chair 
stand. Indeed, they contracted the alliances so 
unceremoniously, that they went to Queen Caro- 
line’s, or the princesses’ drawing-room, without 
either themselves or the world appearing quite 
sure whether they were maids or wives. Dear! 
dear! what did come of these foolish impulsive 
matches? Did they fulfil the time out of mind 
adage, ‘“‘Happy’sthe wooing that’snotlonga-doing?”’ 
or was it that other old proverb, ‘* Marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure ?”—which was the truth ? 

It is a pity that you should see Dulcie, for the 
first time, in tears. Dulcie, who only cried on 
great occasions, in great sorrow or great joy—not 
above half-a-dozen times in her life. Dulcie, whom 
the small-pox could not spoil, with her pretty 
forehead, cat’s eyes, and fine chin. Does that 
description give you an idea of Dulci —Dulcie 
Cowper, not yet madam, but any day she liked 
Mistress Dulcie? It seems expressive. An under- 


sized, slight-made girl, with a little face so clearly, 














so very clearly cut, but round in all its lines as 
yet ; an intelligent face, an enthusiastic face, a face 
that could be very shrewd and practical, and, at 
the same time, a face that could be lavishly gener- 
ous. The chief merit of her figure lay in this par- 
ticular, that she “bridled” well. Yes, it is true, 
we have almost forgotten the old accomplishment of 
‘* pridling” the head up and the chin in, especially 
where the pliant knees bent in the low curtsey. 
Dulcie “bridled” as she prattled to perfection. She 
had light brown hair, of the tint of a squirrel’s 
fur, and the smoothness of a mouse’s coat, 
though it was twisted and twirled into a kind 
of soft willowy curls when she was in high dress. 
Ah! no wonder that Kit Cowper, the cloth- 
worker, groaned to see that bright face pass from 
his nine-pin alley; but it was the way of the 
world, or rather the will of Providence to the 
cloth-worker, that the child should fulfil her des- 
tiny—so Dulcie was launched on the sea of life, as 
far as Redwater, to push her fortune. 

No wonder Dulcie was liked by Clarissa Gage. 
Clarissa was two years younger than Dulcie, but 
she was half-a-dozen years older in knowledge of 
the world, and therefore fell in love with Dulcie 
for the sake of variety. Clarissa had the bones of 
a noble woman under her pedantry and affecta- 
tion ; she was a peg above Dulcie in station, and 
a vast deal before her in the world’s estimation. 
She was indeed ‘‘a fortune ;” and you err egregi- 
ously if you suppose a fortune was not properly 
valued a hundred years agos Men went mad for 
fair faces and glib tongues, but solidly and sen- 
sibly married fortunes, according to all the old 
news-prints. But Clarissa was also a beauty, far 
more of a regular beauty than Dulcie, with one of 
those inconceivably dazzling complexions that 
blushed on like a June rose to old age, and a 
stately height and presence for her years; and 
then she had dark brown curls of the deep brown 
of mountain waters, with the ripple of the same, 
which hung down in a wreath of tendrils on the 
bend of the neck behind. ‘ith all her gifts Mis- 
tress Clary had the crown:ag bounty which does 
not always accompany sé many inferior endow- 
ments : she had sense under her airs, and she was 
good enough to like Dulcie instinctively, and to 
think how nice it would be to have Dulcie with 
her and Mrs. Cambridge in their formal brick 
house, with the stone coping and balcony, at Red- 
water. Besides, credit to her womanhood, Clarissa 
did reflect what a fine thing it would be for Dulcie 
Cowper getting up in years, really getting up in 
years, however young in spirit, to have the variety 
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and the additional chance of establishing herself in 
life. Certainly, Redwater was a town of more 
consideration than Fairfax, and had its occasional 
assemblies and performances of strolling players ; 
and Clarissa, in right of her father’s family, visited 
the vicar and the squire, and could carry Dulcie 
along with her, since the child’s manners were 
quite genteel, and her clothes perfectly present- 
able. 

It was a harmonious arrangement, to which not 
only Clarissa, but Mrs. Cambridge was agreed. 
Mrs. Cambridge was one of those worthy, useful 
persons, whom nobody in those strangely plain but 
decidedly aristocratic days—not even Clarissa and 
Dulcie, though they sat with her, ate with her, 
hugged her when they wanted to coax her, ever 
thought or spoke of otherwise than ‘‘ Cambridge, 
a good sort of woman in her ownway.” The only 
temporary drawback to the contentment of the 
party was the shower of tears which fell at Dulcie’s 
forcible separation from her relatives. It was for- 
cible in the end ; all the blessings had been given 
in the house—don’t sneer, they did her no harm— 
no harm, but a vast deal of good ; and only the 
kisses and tears were finished off in the street. 

After all this introduction, it is painful to 
describe how the company travelled. It was 
in a stage waggon! But they could not help it. 
We never stated that they were out and out 


quality, and it was not all the quality who could 
travel in four coaches and six, with twelve horse- 
men riding attendance, and an unpaid escort of 
butchers, bakers, and apothecaries, whipping and 
spurring part of the way for the custom. What 


could the poor Commons do? There were not 
stage coaches in every quarter of the great roads ; 
and really if they pocketed their gentility, the 
huge brown waggons were of the two extinct con- 
veyances, the roomier, airier, safer both from over- 
turns and highwaymen. The seats were soft, the 
space was ample, and the three unprotected females 
were considered in a manner incognito, which was 
about as modest a style as they could travel in. 
Of course they were not in their flowered silks, 
their lutestrings, their mantuas. We are assured 
every respectable woman travelled then in a habit 
and hat, and no more thought of hoops than of 
hair powder. The only peculiarity was that be- 
neath their hats they wore mob-caps, tied soberly 
under the chin, and red or blue handkerchiefs 
knotted over the hat, which gave them the air of 
Welsh market-women, or marvellously clean and 
tidy gipsies. Clarissa was spelling out the words 
in Pharumond—a French classic; Dulcie was 
looking disconsolately straight before her through 
their sole outlet, the bow at the end of the waggon, 
which completed as pretty and fresh a circle of 
common and corn-field, with crimson patches of 





wood and the blue sky above, as one might wish 
to see. Occasionally the crack of a sportman’s 
gun was heard to the right or left, followed by a 
pheasant or a string of partridges darting across the 
opening of the canvas car ; but as yet no claimant 
had solicited the privilege and honour of sharing 
the waggon and the view with our fair travellers, 


CHAPTER II.—TWO LADS SEEK A CAST IN 
THE WAGGON. 


** Hutto, Joe! we want a lift,” cries a brisk 
voice, and the couple of great steeds—they might 
have been Flanders mares, or Clydesdale horses, so 
powerful were they over the shoulders, so mighty 
in the flanks—almost swerved out of their direct 
line and their decorum. Two fellows suddenly 
started up from a couch, where they had lain at 
length on a hay-stack, slid down the height, 
crashed over an intervening bit of waste land, and 
arrested the waggoner in his smock-frock and 
clouted shoes. 

“Get in, Will, and take possession. Ha! hum! 
here are ladies: where will we stow our feet? I 
declare that Will is on their skirts already, with 
more green slime than is carried on the breast of 
a pond. I believe he thinks them baggage—lay 
figures, as they’ve turned aside their heads. Gentle- 
folks, for a wager ! duchesses in disguise! I must 
make up to them, anyhow. Ladies, at your ser- 
vice ; I humbly beg your pardon for having so 
much as thought of incommoding you, but indeed 
I was not aware of your presence. Come, Will, 
tumble out again instantly, and do not let us be 
so rude as to plague the ladies.” 

Poor Will! very stiff and tired, stared about 
him, disturbed and discomforted, and prepared to 
perform the behest of his more energetic com- 
panion. 

Dulcie dida little of her “bridling,” but said never 
a word ; Clarissa lifted her large, rather languish- 
ing eyes, let them fall again on her mittens, and 
remained dumb. They speak before they were 
spoken to! Not they; they knew better. At 
the same time, when Will stumbled as he alighted 
on his weary feet, they were guilty of an inclina- 
tion to titter, though the accident was excusable, 
and the point of the joke small. 

“You are very polite, sirs,” protested Cam- 
bridge, making round eyes, and reddening and 
blowing at being constituted the mouthpiece of 
the party on any interest save that of victuals. 
“I vow it is very pretty behaviour ; but as it isa 
public carriage, I don’t think we are at liberty to 
deprive Joe of his money, and you, sirs, of your 
seats. What say you, Mistress Clary ?” 

“*T decline to give an opinion,” answered Clarissa 
with great dignity ; in which she broke down a 
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little “by adding hastily, in half audible accents, 
*« Be quiet, Dulcie !” for Dulcie’s risible faculties 
had been excited in a lively degree. She had been 
crying so lately that there was a hysterical turn in 
her mirth, and having once given way to it she 
could not restrain herself, but was making all 
sorts of ridiculous faces and spasms in her throat 
without effect. You see, these were two ordinary, 
happy young girls; and the stiff starch of their 
manners and pretensions only brought out in a 
stronger light, and with a broader contrast, their 
youthful frolicsomeness. 

“T think, sirs, you may come in—that is, if you 
keep your distance,” Mrs. Cambridge decided, with 
solemn reservation ; and with a multitude of 
apologies and thanks the two young men, more 
considerate and courteous in their forward and 
backward fashion than many a fine gentleman of 
the time, clambered up, and coiled themselves 
into corners, leaving a respectful void between 
them and the original occupants of the waggon. 

Tranquillity settled down on the travellers—a 
tranquillity only broken by the drowsy rumble of 
the waggon-wheels, and the perennial whistle of the 
stooping, grizzled waggoner. Dulcie was just 
thinking that they might have been Turks, they 
were so silent, when Mrs. Cambridge stirred the 
still atmosphere by the inquiry,— 

‘* Pray, sirs, have you happened -to fall in with 
any stubble chickens in your walk ;—I think you 
said you had been walking hereabouts?” affording 
Clarissa an opportunity of complaining afterwards, 
in the retirement of the little inn’s private room, 
that these young fellows would judge them a set 
of gluttons. or farmers’ daughters abroad for a 
holiday, aping gentlewomen, instead of being 
duchesses in disguise. 

Although the girls never lifted their eyes, yet, 
by a magic only known to such philosophers, they 
had taken as complete an inventory of the young 
men, beginning at their wardrobes, as if they had 
looked ‘at them coolly from head to foot for a 
whole half-hour. They were aware that the fel- 
lows were in plain suits, though one of them was not 
without the air of being fine on occasions. Their 
coats were cloth, not brocade or velvet; their 
ruffles were cambric, not lace ; their shoe-buckles 
were only silver ; their hats were trimmed with 
braid, and neither with gold nor silver edging. 
They were not my lords; they were not in regimen- 
tals; they did not rap out oaths; they had not 
the university air; they showed’ no parson’s 
bands ; they were not plain country bumpkins,— 
what were they ? 

After all, it was scarcely worth inquiry whether 
the new-comers belonged to law or physic; for 
the ‘young women in their pride and petulance felt 
bound not to consider the investigation worth the 








trouble. The lad who was the leader, and who 
was unquestionably of gentle enough nurture, was 
a plain little fellow, sallow and homely-featured, 
although a good-natured person might suppose 
from his smiling sagacity that in animated con- 
versation it would be quite possible to forget his 
face in his countenance. The other was ruddy, 
with a face as sharply cut as a girl’s, and delicate 
features not fitting his long limbs—clearly he was 
no better than a nincompoop. Yes, the girls were 
perfectly justifiable in whispering as the waggon 
stopped to bait at the “Nine Miles House,” and 
they got out to bait also,— 

“ What a pair !” 

“Such a fright, the little fellow, Clary !” 

** Such a goose, the tall fellow, Dulcie !” 

It is a sad truth that foolish young women will 
judge by the exterior, leap at conclusions, and be 
guilty of rude and cruel remarks. 

“ Nor make a scruple to expose 
Your bandy leg and crooked nose.” 

What would come of it if the silly, sensitive 
hearts were in earnest, or if they did not reserve 
to themselves the indefeasible right of changing 
their opinions ? 

At the “Nine Miles House” the wayfarers 
rested, either in the sanded parlour, or the com- 
mon kitchen of the ale-house. Mrs. Clarissa and 
her party had the sanded parlour for themselves ; 
the young men, with their cramped legs, stumbled 
into the flitch-hung kitchen, the more entertaining 
room of the two, and had plates of beans and 
bacon, and a toast, and a tankard; for the day 
was in September, and the wind was already brac- 
ing both to body and appetite. Mrs. Clarissa 
carried her private stores, and Cambridge laid out 
her slices of roasts and broils, plates of buns and 
comfits, and cruets with white wines; but when 
did a heroine remain in a sanded parlour in an inn, 
when she could stroll over the country and lose 
her way, and get run at by wild cattle, and stared 
at by naughty gentlemen ? Clary was not so mean- 
spirited, though she was physically lazier than 
Dulcie ; she was mentally wild to scamper across 
the stubble fields (where Cambridge expected 
chickens to roam in flocks), and to wander, book in 
hand, by yon brook with the bewitching pollards. 

Dulcie could not accompany her. Dulcie being 
a practical woman, a needle in innocent sharpness, 
had peeped about the waggon to inspect their lug- 
gage, and had found to her horror that one of her 
boxes had burst its fastenings—that very box with 
her respected mother’s watered tabby, and her one 
lace head on the place of honour on the top. So 
she and Cambridge had an earnest consultation on 
the accident, which resulted in their proceeding to 
tuck up their skirts, empty the receptacle with 
the greatest care and tenderness, and repack it 
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with such skill that a rope would replace its rent 
hinges. Dulcie was not for walking. 

Clarissa was thus forced to saunter alone, and 
after she had got to the brook and the pollards, she 
sat down, and leant her arms on the bars of an 
old farm gate. Soon tiring of looking about her, 
staring at the minnows and the late orange colts- 
foot and white wild ranunculus, and the straw- 
coloured willow leaves dropping into the water, 
she took out of her pocket that little brown French 
classic Pharamond, and started again to accom- 
pany the French story-teller, advancing on the 
very tallest of stilts that story-teller ever mounted. 
It was a wonder truly that Clary on her mossy 
bank, and by her rustic stile, had not preferred 
the voices of the winds and the waters, the last 
boom of the beetle, the last screech of the martin, 
the last loud laugh of the field-workers borne over 
a hedge or two on the breeze, to the click and 
patter of these absurd Frenchmen’s tongues. 

At last Clarissa bethought her of the hour, 
sprang up, carefully put away her volume— 
volumes and verses were precious then—and began 
to pick her steps homewards. Ah! there had been 
a wretch of a man looking at her—actually draw- 
ing her in his portfolio—the ugly fellow in the 
waggon. Thank goodness he could not have re- 
cognised her as his fellow-traveller ; he had copied 
the old farm-gate from the other side, and he could 
only have got a glimpse of her figure through the 
bars with not so much as the crown of her hat 
above them. He had only put her in faithfully 
by a line or two, and three dots, and he did not 
observe her now as she passed behind him and 
scanned his performance ere she scampered off. 
But what a risk she had run of having her likeness 
taken without her knowledge or consent, and car- 
ried about the country by a walking gentleman ! 

It was quite an adventure ; yet how could Clary 
think so when an earthquake and a whole town 
burnt to ashes were nothing in her French novels; 
but still true to the instinct of personality which 
causes us to think a mole-hill, in reference to our 
dear selves, a world more momentous and inter- 
esting than a mountain in reference to a princess 
af the blood-royal—stately Clarissa flew off like a 
lapwing to tell Dulcie that she had just had such 
an escape, and hit on such a discovery—she had 
found out all about the two fellows ; they were a 
couple of painters. Marry! it was a marvel to 
see the one so hearty, and the other so rosy. 
Doubtless they did not have an odd penny in their 
purse between them. 

Clarissa came too late; she encountered Dulcie 
running out to meet her, all alive with the same 
news, only gathered in a more orthodox manner. 
The fair, soft lad, whom they had reckoned a 
nincompoop, had shaken himself up in his com- 





panion’s absence, and had offered his landlady a 
drawing for his share of the dinner, “if you will 
score the value off the bill.” And the landlady had 
repeated the story to Cambridge and Dulcie when 
she showed the picture to them, and expressed 
her conviction that the lad was far gone in the 
spleen—he seemed always in a brown study ; too 
quiet-like for a lad. She should have no peace in 
her mind about him if she were any way related 
to him. Bless her heart! he would sell another 
for something much less than a crown. 

Dulcie had actually been chaffering with the 
painter, all in a glow for one of those wonderful 
groups of luscious peaches, mellow pears, July 
flowers, and striped balsamine, singing birds and 
fluttering insects, full of extravagant beauty. In 
the business, too, Dulcie had been by far the more 
overcome of the two. The painter roused to a job, 
had not cheated her; on the contrary, he had been 
as usual a conscientious spendthrift of his powers. 
He had conducted the negotiation in the plainest, 
manliest spirit, looking the eager girl in the face 
with his blue eyes, and receiving her crown-piece 
in his hand, which was nobler than his face, inas- 
much as it was seamed with the action of his 
paints and tools, without a notion of anything 
unbecoming or degrading. 

The brother painter shook his head when he 
returned, and found what Will had been about in 
his absence. 

**Man, man, didn’t I bargain that I was to pay 
for your company, and haven’t I put you in the 
worst bed, and allowed you the burnt meat and 
the sodden bread, and the valise to carry twice as 
often as I took it myself, to satisfy your plaguy 
scruples; and you could go and scurvily steal a 
march upon me the moment you were out of my 
sight! But,” brightening immeasurably, and bow- 
ing low, “‘ you have certainly contrived what I had 
not the face to attempt—an introduction to the 
ladies, although, no doubt, it was very simply 
done, and you are a very modest man, as I do not 
need to tell them. Ladies, Iam Sam Winnington, 
son of the late gallant Captain Winnington, though 
I should not call him so; and this is Will Locke, 
the vagrant child of an excellent man, engaged, I 
believe, in the bookselling and stationery trade. 
We are painters, if it please you, on a tour in 
search of sketches and commissions. I beg to assure 
you, that I do portraits on a great scale as well as 
a small, and Will sometimes does lions in the 
jungle, besides larks in a tuft of grass.” 

Cambridge was more posed than ever by the 
fresh advance included in this merry speech ; but ‘ 
the girls were quite of another mind, and took the 
matter forthwith into their own hands, as is usual 
with the class, and bore down caution and experi- 
ence, particularly when it proceeded from their 
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housekeeper. They liked the young man’s con- 
genial sense and spirit, they secretly hankered 
after his vivacity, they were, with their dear 
‘woman’s romance, all afire in three minutes about 
pictures, gods and goddesses, historic scenes, and 
even scratches in Indian ink. A true woman and 
a painter are hand and glove on a moment’s warn- 
ing in any age. Cambridge could but drop natur- 
ally into the background, and regard the constant 
puzzle. 

‘* How girls can talk with fellows !” 

The chance companions were once more packed 
into the waggon, pleasantly mixed together this 
time, and away they trundled yet many weary 
miles by the sunset and the light of the moon. 
The boughs in the horses’ collars dangled brown, 
Cambridge and the waggoner nodded drowsily, but, 
divine privilege of youth, the spirits of the lads 
and lasses only freshened as the long day waned 
and they neared the goal. They were dramatis 
persone on a moving stage, jesting like country 
folks going to a fair. Even Will Locke was roused 
and lively as he answered Dulcie’s pertinacious, 
pertinent questions about the animal and vege- 
table life he loved so well ; while Dulcie, furtively 
remembering the landlady’s suggestion, wondered, 
kind heart, if she could use the freedom to men- 
tion to him that ground ivy was all but infallible 
in early stages of the spleen, and turnip broth 
might be relied on to check every incipient cough. 
Clarissa was coquettish, Sam Winnington was gal- 
lant. With all the girls’ mock heroism, and all 
their arrogance and precision, trust me, girls and 
lads formed a free and friendly company in the 
end. 


CHAPTER III.—-REDWATER HOSPITALITY. 


CuaRissaA and Dulcie did do the young men 
service in their calling. They said it would be a 
shame not to help two such likely fellows (you 
know they had undauntedly settled them a fright 
and a goose in the morning), they were assured 
they were industrious and worthy, they would 
give bail for their honesty. So they spoke right 
and left to the few influential families who were 
at Redwater of the two young painters, who had 
come by good luck with them in the waggon, had 
put up at the Rod and Fly, and were waiting for 
commissions. Had the Warrens or the Lorimers 
not heard of them? They would come bound 
they were a couple of geniuses, from their conver- 
sation. ‘ 

The old world grinned, and said to the girls’ 
faces that the lasses had better not be too zealous 
for the lads ; let them manage their own business 
—they were generally fit for that, and something 
more into the bargain. Uncle Barnet would not 
care to have his niece Clary fling away herself and 





her tidy fortune on a walking gentleman, though 
he were a genius. 

The result was that Dulcie ‘‘ bridled ” in a twit- 
ter of wounded faith and anger. Clarissa was 
superb and scornful. She ordered a full-length 
portrait, and fixed the hour for the sitting within 
the week. Dulcie set off alone with Master Will 
Locke—Dulcie, who knew no more of Redwater 
than he should have done, if his wits had not 
been woolgathering—to find the meadow which 
was beginning to purple over with the meadow 
saffron. 

But for all the town’s people laughed at Mrs. 
Clary’s and Mrs. Dulcie’s flights, they never 
dreamt of them as unbecoming, or containing a 
bit of harm. Fine girls like Clary and Dulcie, 
especially an accomplished girl like Clary, who 
could read French and do Japan, besides working 
to a wish in cross-stitch, and tent-sketch, were not 
persons to be slighted. The inhabitants saw for 
themselves that the painters had coats which were 
not out at elbows, and tongues, one of which was 
always wagging, and the other generally at rest, 
but which never said a word fairly out of joint. 
They needed no further introduction ; the gentle- 
men called for the young men, the ladies curtsied 
to them in the bar of the Rod and Fly, in the 
church-porch, in the common shop, and began 
conversations with them while they were chaffering 
at the same counter for the same red ribbons to 
tie up the men and the women’s hair alike ; and 
they felt that their manners were vastly polite 
and gracious,—an opinion which was not far from 
the truth. 

The Vicar lent the painters books. The Mayor 
invited them to supper. The nearest Justice, who 
was a family man, with a notable wife, had them 
to a domestic party, where they heard a little girl 
repeat a fable, and saw the little coach which the 
justice had presented to his son and heir, then in 
long clothes, in which he was to be drawn along 
the smooth oak-boarded passages of the paternal 
mansion as soon as he could sit upright. 

Lastly, Clarissa Gage, under the sufficient guar- 
dianship of Cambridge, treated the strangers to a 
real piece of sport—a hop on the washing-green, 
under her mulberry-tree, which commenced at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and ended with dusk and 
the bats, and a gipsy fire, and roasting groats and 
potatoes in the hot ashes, in imitation of the 
freakish oyster suppers which Clary had attended 
in town. 

Clary took care to have her six couples well 
assorted, and not to be severed till the merry- 
making was over; she did not mind uniting her- 
self to Master Sam Winnington, and Dulcie to 
Master Will Locke—mind ! the arrangement was 
a courteous compliment to the chief guests, and it 
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gave continual point to the entertainment. The 
company took a hilarious pleasure in associating 
the four two-and-two, commenting openly on the 
distribution: ‘‘ Mistress Clary is mighty conde- 
seending to this jackanapes.” ‘‘ Mistress Dulcie 
and t’other form a genteel pair.” 

To be sure the two young men heard the remarks, 
which they might have taken as broad hints, and 
the girls heard them too, uttered as they were with- 
out disguise ; but so healthy were our ancestors, 
that nobody was put out—not even soft, mooning 
Will Locke. Nothing came of it that evening, 
unless a way Dulcie had of pressing her red lips 
together, throwing back her little brown head, 
shaking out the powder from her curls, and 
shaking down the curls themselves, with a gleeful 
laugh, which appeared to turn her own ‘‘ bridling” 
into derision ; and a high assertion of Clary’s that 
she was determined never to wed a man beneath 
the rank of a county member or a peer. Now, 
really, after Clary had danced fifteen dances, and 
was about to dance other five, without stopping, 
with a portrait painter, of her own free will, this 
was drawing a longish and. very unnecessary bow, 
But then Sam Winnington did not take it amiss 
or contradict her. He said she was right, and he 
had no doubt she would keep her word, and there 
was a quick, half-comic, half-serious gleam from 
the depths of his grey eyes which made Clarissa 


Gage look more bashful and lovelier than any man 


had ever yet beheld her. Pity the member or the 
peer could not have been that man! 

Imagine the party after Mrs. Cambridge had 
provided them with some of her favourite chickens, 
and more substantial Dutch beef, with wet fruit 
and dry, cold Rhenish and sugar, and mulled wine 
against the dew and the damp feet, collecting mer- 
rily round the smoky fire, with little jets of flame 
shooting up and flashing out on the six couples! 
Sam Winnington in his silk stockings and points 
neatly trussed at the knee, was on all fours poking 
the blue and red potatoes into the glowing holes. 
Another man with rough waggishness suddenly 
stirred the fire with an oak branch, and sent a 
shower of sparks like rockets into the dark blue 
sky, but so near that it caused the women to recoil 
screaming and hiding their faces on convenient 
shoulders, and lodged half-a-dozen instruments of 
ignition and combustion in Sam Winnington’s hair, 
singeing it and scorching his ears, Had Sam the 
painter not been the best-natured and ‘most politic 
fellow in the world, he would have dragged the 
aggressor by the collar or the cuff over the smoking, 
crackling wood, and made the ladies shriek more 
simultaneously and in greater earnest. 

There was the strange ruddy light now on ‘this 
face, now on that, on Will Locke’s as he over- 
turned a shovel of groats at Dulcie’s feet, and on 





Dulcie’s as she was so eager to cover his blunder, 
that she quite forgot the circumstances of the case, 
and never came to herself till she had burnt all 
the five tips of her rosy fingers catching the mil- 
ler’s pearls. Then Will Locke was so sorry, 
stroked the fingers so daintily, hung upon Cam- 
bridge so beseechingly, imploring her to prepare a 
cool mash for Mistress Dulcie’s finger-points, the 
moment they were all gone—that Dulcie could 
have cried for his tenderness of heart, and quick- 
ness and keenness of remorse. 

Conjure up the whole fourteen—the Vicar and 
Cambridge of the number, when the fire had sunk 
white in ashes, when they could scarcely see each 
other’s faces, and only guess each other’s garments, 
having a round at ‘‘ Puss in the corner,” running 
here and rushing there, seizing this shoulder-knot, 
holding tight like a child by that skirt, drawing 
up, pulling back, whirling round all blowsy, all 
panting, all faint with fun and laughter, and the 
roguish familiarity which yet thought no evil. 
Very romping, was it not? very hoydenish? yes, 
certainly. Very improper? by no means. It was 
practised by dignitaries of the Church, still more 
classic than the Vicar scuttling and ducking after 
Cambridge (you never saw the like), and by the 
pink and pride of English womanhood. 

Redwater was hospitable to these painter lads, 
as we understand hospitality, unquestioningly, un- 
grudgingly hospitable ; but it was more than hos- 
pitable to them, it was profitable to them in a 
pecuniary sense, without which great test of its 
merits they could not long have tarried within its 
bounds. They were neither fools nor hypocrites to 
pretend to be clean indifferent to the main chance. 

The Vicar fancied a likeness of himself in his 
surplice, which his parishioners might buy and 
engrave if they had a mind to preserve his linea- 
ments when he was no longer among them. The 
Justice took a notion to have his big girls and his 
little girls, his boy and nurse, his wife, and himself 
as the sheltering stem of the whole young growth, 
in one canvas. Only grant, O Justice! that the 
doors be wide enough to admit the treasure, and 
we will not quarrel with the quantity of diamonds 
on your wife’s stomacher. 

But the great achievement was Sam Winning- 
ton’s picture of Clarissa, ‘‘not as a crazy Kate this 
time,” she told him saucily, ‘‘ but myself in my 
hair and brocade, to show what a grand lady I can 
be.” Thus Clarissa dréssed herself out in one- of 
those magnificent toilettes all in the autumn morn- 
ings, and sat there hours in state, for the sole benefit 
of posterity, unless Sam Winnington was to reap a 
passing advantage by the process. Clarissa in her 
brocade, with the stiff body and the skirt standing 


on end, her neckerchief drawn through the straps 
of her boddice, her bouquet pinned ‘French © 
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fashion” on her side; surely that picture was a 
masterpiece. So speaking was the copy of her 
deep brown hair, her soft proud cheek, the wave 
of her ripe red lips, that a tame white pigeon ac- 
customed to sit on her shoulder flew into the 
window right at the canvas, and, striking against 
the hard, flat surface, fell fluttering and cooing in 
consternation to the ground. If that was not an 
acknowledgment of the limner’s fidelity, what 
could be ? 

Clary, in person, played my lady very well, re- 
clining in her father’s great chair. Clary’s hall 
was roomy enough ; it had its space for Sam Win- 
nington’s easel as well as Clary’s harpsichord, and, 
what was more useful, her spinning-wheel, besides 
closets and cupboards without number. Sam Win- 
nington entertained Clarissa; he was famous in 
years to come for keeping his sitters in good- 
humour. He told her of the academy and the 
president’s parties, the public gardens and the wild 
beast shows ; how the princesses had their trains 
borne as they crossed the park. He asked her 
what quality in herself she valued the most; and 
owned that he was hugely indebted to his coolness 
When his colours were not drying fast enough, he 
read her a page or two of grand heroic reading 
from Pope’s Homer about Agamemnon and Achil- 
les, Helen and Andromache ; when she tired of 
that he was back again to the sparkling gossip of 
the town, for he was a brilliant fellow, with a clear 
intellect and a fine taste ; and he had soon stored 
up and arranged elegantly on the shelves of his 
memory all the knowledge that was current, and 
a little more besides, 

When he was gone, Clary would meditate what 
powers of conversation he had, and consider rather 
glumly how she would miss the portrait painter 
when he migrated to his native air, the town ; how 
dull Redwater would be; how another face would 
soon supplant hers on his canvas! He had shown 
her others in his portfolio quite as blooming and 
dignified, though he had tumbled them carelessly 
over, and so he would treat hers when another’s 
was fresh before him. Clary would be restless and 
cross at her own suppositions : for where is the 
use of being a beauty and awit if one must submit 
to be either forgotten or beaten, even by a portrait 
painter ? 

In the meantime, the Vicar also wanted a fac- 
simile of his hay-field, as it looked when the hay- 
makers were among the tedded grass, the Dutch 
clover, the red sorrel, or under the Redwater ash- 
trees, to’ present him with a pleasant spectacle 
within, now that the bleak autumn was coming on, 
and there would be nothing without but soaked or 
battered ground, dark skies, muddy or snowy 
ways. The Mayor desired a pig-sty, with the most 
charming litter of little black and white pigs, as 


—— 


nice as guinea-pigs, and their considerably coarser 
grunting mamma, done to hand. He was a jolly, 
prosaic man, Master Mayor, very proud of his pro- 
saicness, as you rarely see a real man of his poetry : 
he maintained, though Mrs. Mayor nearly swooned 
at the idea, that he would sooner have a pig-sty 
than a batch of heroes: perhaps the heroes of Master 
Mayor’s day had sometimes wallowed in the mire 
to suggest the comparison. And Clarissa Gage 
would have her bower done—her clematis bower 
before the leaves were brown and shrivelled, and 
there only remained the loving spindle-shanked 
stems clinging faithfully to the half-rotten frame- 
work which they could no longer clothe with verdure. 

What a bower Will Locke made of Clary’s 
bower ! as unique as Sam Winnington’s portrait o 
Clary herself. It was not the literal bower, it 
would not have suited Master Mayor or the Justice, 
though it might have had a charm for the Vicar. 
We will go with the Vicar ; although he also had 
his bombast, and, when elevated by company and 
cheer, denominated Cambridge a goddess, and 
raised in the poor woman’s breast expectations 
never to be realized. We don’t altogether approve. 
but we like that wonderful bit of work. There 
never were such deep damask roses as hung over 
the trellis, there never were such flaming sun- 
flowers, or pure white lilies as looked in at the 
sides. Squirrels don’t frequent garden bowers 
unless they are tamed and chained by the leg. 
Our robin redbreasts are in the fields in summer, 
and do not perch on boughs opposite speckled 
thrushes when they can get abundance of worms 
and flies among the barley. We have not little 
green lizards at large in England; the only one 
ever seen at Redwater was in the apothecary’s 
bottle—still what a bower that is! What a blush- 
ing, fluttering bower, trilling with song, glancing 
and glowing with the bronze mail of beetles and 
the softened glory of purple emperors! What a 
thing it was to examine ; how you could look in 
and discover afresh, and dwell for five minutes at 
a time on that hollow petal of a flower steeped in 
honey, on that mote of a ladybird crawling to its 
couch of olive moss. 

Dulcie was speechless with admiration before 
this vision of Clarissa’s bower. Heigho! it was an 
enchanted bower to Dulcie as it was to Will Locke. 
It was veritably alive to him, and he could tell her 
the secrets of that life. What perfume the rose 
was shedding! he smelt it about his palette. What 
hour of the clock the half-closed sun-flower was 
striking, whence the robin and the thrush had 
come, what bean fields they had flown over, what 
cottage doors they had passed, of what the lizard 
was dreaming in south or east as he turned over on 
his slimy side—all were plain to him. 





Ostensibly Dulcie was taking lessons from Will 
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Locke in flower-painting, for Dulcie had a delicate 
hand and a just eye for colours, and the sweetest, 
natural fondness for this simple, common, beautiful 
world. And Will Locke was a patient, indulgent 
teacher. He was the queerest mixture of gentle- 
ness and stubbornness, shyness and confidence, 
reserve and candour. He claimed little from other 
people, he exacted a great deal from himself. He 
was the most retiring lad in society, backward and 
out of place ; he was free with Dulcie as a girl of 
her own stamp could be. He had the most unhe- 
sitating faith in his own ability, he relied on it as 
on an inspiration, he talked of it to Dulcie, he 
impressed it upon her until he infected her with 
his own credulity, until she believed him to he 
one of the greatest painters under the sun. She 
credited his strangest imagination, and that quiet 
lad had the fancy of a prince of dreamers. 

In the end Dulcie was humble and almost awed 
in Will Locke’s presence. Now here comes the 
sign of Dulcie’s innate beauty of character. Had 
Dulcie been a commonplace, coarse girl, she would 
have been wearied, aggrieved, fairly disgusted by 
Will Locke in three days. But Dulcie was brimful 
of reverence, she was generous to the ends of her 
hair, she liked to feel her heart in her mouth with 
admiration. 

The truth of the matter was, Dulcie would have 
been fain to lift up Will Locke’s pencil as they 
pretend Cxsar served Titian, toclean his palette, 
gather flowers for him, busk them into a nosegay, 
preserve them in pure water, and never steal the 
meanest for her own use, as another woman would 
never pluck a blossom from a votive wreath, or 
lift a bud from a garland laid before an altar. 
Will Locke was her saint, Dulcie was quite ready 
to be absorbed in his beams. Well for her if they 
did not scorch her, poor little moth! 

Oh! Dulcie, Dulcie, your friends could not have 
thought it of you,—not even Clary, tolerably mis- 
led on her own account, would have believed you 
serious in your enamourment, though you had 
gone down on your knees and sworn it to them. 
It was nothing but the obliging humour of Mistress 
Dulcie and the single-heartedness of the youth ; 
still even in this mild view of the case, if their 
friends had paid proper attention to them, they 








would have counselled Dulcie to abide more securely 
by her chair covers, and my simple man to stick 
more closely to his card or his ivory, his hedges or 
his hurdles. 

Sometimes, late as the season was, Will Locke 
and Dulcie went out picking their steps in search 
of plants and animals, and it was fortunate for 
Dulcie that she could pull her mohair gown through 
her pocket-holes, and tuck her mob-cap under her 
chin beneath her hat, for occasionally the boister- 
ous wind lifted that trifling appendage right into 
the air, and deposited it over a wall or a fence, and 
Will Locke was not half so quick as Dulcie in 
tracing the region of its flight, neither was he so 
active, however willing, in recovering the truant. 
Why, Dulcie found his own hat for him, and 
put it on his head to boot one day. He had de- 
posited his hat on a stone, that he might the bet- 
ter look in the face a dripping rock, shaded with 
plumes of fern and tufts of grass, and formed into 
mosaic by tiny sprays of geranium faded into 
crimson and fold. It was a characteristic of Will 
that while he was so fanciful in his interpretation, 
the smallest, commonest text sufficed him. The 
strolls of these short autumn days were never bar- 
ren of interest and advantage to him. The man 
carried his treasures within himself; he only needed 
the slightest touch-stone from the outside world to 
draw them out. A field mouse’s nest was nearly 
as good to him as an eagle’s eyrie, an ox-eyed 
daisy as a white rose, a red hemp nettle as a fox- 
glove. He put down his hat and stood contem- 
plating the bit of rock, until every morsel of leaf 
told him its tale, and then proceeded to fill his 
pockets and hands with what the poorest country 
boy would have deemed the veriest weeds ; and at 
last he would have faced round, and marched home, 
unconscious that his fair hair, bleached like a 
child’s, was undefended from a pitiless shower im- 
pending over his head. Dulcie lingered dutifully 
behind, picked up that three-cornered hat timidly, 
called his attention to his negligence, and while he 
stooped with the greatest ease in life, and she 
bashfully turned her eyes another way, finally 
clapped the covering on’his crown, as a mother 
bonnets her child. 

(The remainder in next Part.) 
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RUNG HEAVEN. 


I. II. 


OnE moonlit Yuletide, long ago : Snow ribbed the tower from base to vane ; 
When all the land was wrapt in snow, Bright shone the litile belfry pane’: 


The merry bells rang to and fro. The bells rang on with might and main. 
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Three children stood beside a door, The parsov, hurrying, homeward goes ; 
Counting the bells,—one, two, three, four ; Calls them the fairest three he knows— 
Catching the flakes that downward pour. Stout Alan, Frank, and little Rose. 
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v. 
*¢ Now let us climb the steeple-stair, 
And see the bells a-swinging there,” 
Said Alan: Frank thought he would dare. 


vi. 
But little Rosie dropped a tear: _ 
“If we must see the bells so near, 
I think that I shall die for fear.” 


vil. 

Straightway it chanced the Jeader’ bade 
Rest in the bélfry'; all obeyed: 

And every bell was deftly stayed } 


Vor. 
The slouching ringers lounge at ease = 
Nor any sound came'on the breeze’ 
But whispers in snow-muffled trees, 
And now the little children dare 
Unseen, unheard, to climb the stair, 
And gaze on all the marvels there ; 


‘ 
) * 


7 
Where, as if bound by wizard’s spell, 
Yawned roofward every wide-mouthed bell, 
On stays of iton balanced well, ' : 


XI. 
And ever as the moonlight streams 
They see dark wheels and massy beams, 
Like dens of torture in our dreams. 


XII. 

Not long their little heads were straitted 
Within the door, with courage feigned, 
When all the terror was unchained. 


xXITr. 


Unknowing, the stout ringing men 
Rose to the ropes, and whirled amain 


The grim, dark-waisted bells again. 


XIV. 
Ten thousarid clamours-seem to rise 
And struggle outward to the skies ; 
The swift wheels daze the children’s eyes. 


xv. 
Alan and Frank, though trembling, bore 
The horror of that deafening roar : 
But little Rose dropped on the floor. 


.‘They found her on the belfry floor : 


And the good parson, sorrowing, prayed,— 


And reach the churchyard on the hill ; 





XVI. 
Down the dark staircase Alan gropes, 
He yet may be in time, he hopes : 
He stands before the dancing ropes. 


XVII. 
The ringers ceased and stared. He said, 
“My little sister Rose is dead : 
The bells have killed her overhead.” 


XVIII. 


She spoke.and moved not any more : 
One gentle sigh and all was o’er. 


XIX, 
But, lo! when now the little maid 
In everlasting rest was laid, 


xX, 
Soft sounds of bells the valley fill, 


So very distant, calm, and still. 


XXI. 
‘These are the sweet and distant bells 
Of Heaven ; she sits by springing wells 
Of joy, and to an angel tells 


XXII. 
‘* Her little tale of life, and sings 
Half-folded in that. seraph’s wings, 
And rapt on all his golden strings.” 


XXTIL. 
These things they whispered soft and low : 
Then laid the tender corpse below 
The hallowed turf, and turned to go. 


XXIV. 
Thenceforward, if in children’s sight 
Across'a storm-cloud dark as night 
The gilded vane may glimmer bright, 


xXXv. 
‘Tis Rosie’s ghost !” the children cry, 
And hold their listening heads awry 
To hear the bells beyond the sky, 


XXVI. 
Where Rose’s little soul is blest, 
By holy angels’ arms caressed : 
Rung through wild snows to heavenly rest. 


HORACE MOULE. 
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I Am not going to write an essay on Ventilation, 
important as that subject unquestionably is; nor 
am I about to enter into any discussion of the vari- 
ous elements of which the air we breathe is made 
up. Iam aware, indeed, that for the maintenance 
of animal and intellectual energy in their best state, 
it is expedient that the atnfosphere should contain 
a certain amount of ozone; but what ozone is I 
do not know, and neither, I believe, does any one 
else. And on the matter of material currents, 
whether ocean currents, atmospheric currents, or 
river currents, I am not competent to afford the 
scientific reader much information. I know, in- 
deed, as. most people know, that it is well for 
Britain that the warm Gulf Stream sets upon our 
shores. I read in the newspapers how bottles 
thrown into the sea turn up in distant and sur- 
prising places. I am aware that the Trade Winds 
blow steadily from west to east. And I have sat 
tranquilly, and looked intently at the onward flow 
of streams ; from the slow and smooth canal-like 
river that silently steals on through the rich level 
English landscape, to the wild Highland torrent 
that tears down its rocky bed, in white foam and 
thunder. 

But what I wish, my reader, that you and I 
should do at present, is to take a large view of the 
case, not needing any special knowledge of phy- 
sical science. Let us remember just this, that the 
atmosphere in which we live is something that 
touches and affects us at every inch of our super- 
ficies, and at every moment of our life. It is not 
to say merely that we breathe it ; but that it exerts 
upon every part of us, inner and outer, an influence 
which never ceases, and which, though possibly not 
much marked at the time, produces in the long- 
run avery great and decided effect. You draw in 
the air from ague-laden fens, and you do not find 
anything very particular in each breath you draw. 
But breathe that, and live in that, for a few weeks 
or months, and see what will come to you.. Or you 
go in the autumn, weak and weary with the season’s 
work and worry, jaded and nervous, to the seaside, 
and the bracing atmosphere in a little while insen- 
sibly does its work ; your limbs grow strong and 
active again, and your mind grows energetic and 
hopeful. And you have doubtless felt for yourself 
how the heavy, smoky air of a large city makes you 
dull and stupid, and how the sparkling draughts 
you draw in of the keen, unbreathed air of the 
mountains, exhilarate and nerve anew. And as for 
currents, without going into details, we know this 
general fact: If you cast a floating thing upon 
a current, it will insensibly go along with the 
current. There may not be a stronger or a more 
perceptible push at one moment than at another ; 
but there is an influence which in the main is 
unceasing, and there is a general drifting away. 
Slowly, slowly, the log cast into the sea, out in the 
middle of the Atlantic, comes eastward, week by 
week, till it is thrown somewhere on the outer 
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coast of Ireland or of the Hebrides. And when the 
thing cast upon the'current is more energetic than 
a log, still the current affects it none the less 
really. The Mississippi steamer breasts that great 
turbid stream, and makes way against it; but it 
makes way slowly. Let the engines cease to work, 
and the steamer drifts as the log drifted. Or let 
the engines work as before, and the vessel’s head be 
turned down the stream ; and then, going with the 
current, its speed is doubled. 

Now, the atmosphere I mean in this essay is the 
atmosphere in which the soul lives and breathes ; 
and the currents, those which carry along the moral 
and spiritual nature to developments better or 
worse. Shall we say it, for the most part to worse ? 
In this world, in a moral sense, we generally drift 
towards evil, if we drift at all. You must warp 
up the stream if you would advance towards good. 
It seems to be God’s purpose that anything good 
must be attained by effort: if you slothfully go 
with the current, it will be only to ill. 

I am not able, just now, to give you a definition 
of either moral atmospheres or‘ moral currents 
which satisfies me. You will gradually see my 
meaning, if you do not see it yet. Let it be said, 
generally, that to follow inclination within, or to 
yield to the vague influence of the things and people 
around you, is to drift with the moral current. 
And sensitively to feel the moral influences amid 
which you live—the moral influences arising from 
external nature, or from the dwelling in which you 
live, or from the people with whom you associate, 
or from the books, and newspapers, and magazines, 
and reviews you read—is to feel the moral atmos- 
phere. And a very great part of the influence 
which moulds human character, and decides human 
destiny, is of this vague, yet pervading kind. A 
tree, I am told, draws the chief part of its nourish- 
ment from the air: very much more than it draws 
from the earth through its roots, The tree must 
have roots, or it would not live or grow at all: yet 
the multitude of leaves draw in that by which it 
mainly lives and grows. And it seems to me to 
be so with human beings. We must be morally 
rooted and grounded, as it were, by direct educa- 
tion, and by directly getting principles fixed in our 
minds. But after this is done, we mainly take 
our tone from’ the moral atmosphere. We are 
mainly affected by: moral currents; and just. as 
really when we strive against them as when we 
yield to them. 

I am sure you know that a great many of the 
things we read—books, periodicals, and the like, 
—affect us not so much by the ideas they convey, 
as by the general atmosphere with which they sur- 
round us. If you read, week by week, a clever, 


polished, cynical, heartless publication, it will do 
you harm insensibly. It will mould and colour your 
ways of thinking and feeling much more than you 
would think. You like its talent, you know: but 
you disapprove, sometimes very keenly, its general 
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character and tone ; and you think you are so on 
your guard against these, inwardly protesting 
against them each time you feel them, that no 
effect will be produced by them upon you. You 
are mistaken in thinking so. You breathe and 
live in a moral atmosphere, which is quite sure to 
tell on you. You are cast on a current; and it 
needs constant pulling against it to keep you from 
drifting with it. And your moral nature is not 
(so to speak) ever on the stretch with the oars ; 
ever in an attitude of resistance to the malaria. 
Yes, that clever, heartless, cynical paper will leave 
its impress on you by degrees. And on the other 
side, you know that the influence of writings which 
are not obtrusively instructive, may sink gently 
into our nature and do us much good. There is 
not much formal teaching in them; but as you 
read them, you feel you are breathing a general 
healthy atmosphere ; you are aware of a quiet but 
decided and powerful current, setting steadily to- 
wards what is good, and magnanimous, and true. 
No doubt, friendly reader, you feel that what I 
have said is true. In talking to people, in living 
in places, in reading books, you feel the atmos- 
phere ; you are aware of the current. Ido not 
speak to people whose moral nature is callous as 
the hide of the rhinoceros ; and who never feel the 
moral atmosphere at all. You might endeavour to 
prick a rhinoceros with a pin for some time, with- 
out awaking any sensation in that animal, And 
there are human beings who, it is quite evident 
from their conversation and their doings on various 
occasions, are as little sensitive to the moral atmos- 
phere, and the laws and proprieties which arise 
out of it, as the rhinoceros is to the very bluntest 
pin. They are not aware of any influence weaker 
than a physical push: as you remember the man 
who would take no hint less marked than a kick- 
ing. But you know, my friend, that in talking to 
different people, you insensibly take your tone 
from them ; and you talk in a way accommodated 
to the particular case. There are people to whom, 
unawares, and without purpose prepense, you find 
yourself talking in a loud, lively manner, which is 
far from your usual one. There are others to 
whom you insensibly speak in a quiet, thoughtful 
way. And you cannot help this; it is just that 
you feel the atmosphere, and yield to it. It is as 
when you go out on a crisp frosty day ; and with- 
out any special intention to that effect, find your- 
self walking smartly and briskly along. But if it 
be a still, sunshiny October afternoon, amid the 
brown and golden woods, you will unconsciously 
accommodate yourself to the surroundings: you 
will (if there be no special call for haste) walk pen- 
sively and slow. Now, some may unjustly fancy, 
as they remark how different your demeanour is 
in the society of different people, that you are an 
impostor,—a hypocrite,—not to say a humbug ; 
that you are falsely assuming a manner foreign to 
your own, that you may suit the different people 
with whom you converse. Itis not so. There is no 
design in what you do. You are not desiring to 
please the loud man by assuming a loud manner, 
reflecting his; as I have heard of some one who 
was regarded as having paid a delicate but effective 
compliment to a great man who wore a very odd 
waistcoat, by presenting himself in the presence of 





the great man, clad in a waistcoat exactly like his 
own. There is nothing of that kind ; nothing in- 
sincere ; nothing flunkeyish. It is only that you 
have a sensitive nature, which feels the atmosphere 
in which it is placed for the time. You know how 
mercury in frost feels the cold, and shrinks ; it 
cannot help it. Then in warm weather it expands 
by the necessity of its nature. It always appeared 
to me in my childhood, that Dr. Watts effectually 
justifies the most offensive deportment on the 
part of dogs, by suggesting that it is their 
Maker’s intention that they should exhibit such a 
deportment. There is a passage, not much known, 
in a lyric by that poet, which runs to the effect : 
** Let dogs delight to bark and bite, for God has 
made them so.” If the fact be admitted, the prin- 
ciple is sound; but as judicious discipline can 
greatly diminish the tendency of these animals to 
bark and bite, I doubt whether the words of Dr. 
Watts are to be construed in their full meaning. 
But there can be no question that mercury, which 
is a substance not accessible to moral considerations, 
deserves neither blame nor praise for expanding and 
shrinking according to its nature. And while I 
admit that any doings of human beings, partaking 
of a moral element, are (in the main) so under the 
control of the will, that the human beings may 
justly be held responsible for them, I hold that 
this sensitiveness to the moral atmosphere is very 
much a matter of original constitution, and that 
the man who feels it may fairly plead that his 
Maker ‘‘ made him so.” And very many people— 
shall we say the most exquisitely constituted of 
the race ?—discern the moral atmosphere which 
surrounds some men, by a delicate and unerring 
intuition. There are men who bring with them a 
frosty atmosphere ; there are men who bring a 
sunshiny. You know people whose stiffness of 
manner freezes 'up the frankest and most genial. 
You know there are people to whom you would no 
more think of talking of the things which interest 
you most, than you would think of talking to a 
horse ; or, let us say, toa donkey. Do you sup- 
pose that I should show my marked copy of Jn 
Memoriam to either my friend Dr. Log, or my 
friend Mr. Snarling ? 

I daresay some of my readers, going to see an 
acquaintance, have walked into his study, and 
found themselves, physically, in a choky, confined, 
hot-house atmosphere. And on entering into con- 
versation with the man in the study, they have 
found, morally, the same thing repeated. The 
moral atmosphere was just the physical over again. 
You remember the morbid views, the uncharitable 
judgments, the despondency of tone. And I think 
your inward exclamation was, Oh, for fresh air, 
physically and morally! And, indeed, I can hardly 
believe that sound and healthy judgments are ever 
come to, or that manly and truthful thoughts are 
produced, except when the physical atmosphere is 
pure and healthful. I would not attach much 
importance to the vote, upon some grave matter 
of principle, which is come to by an excited mob of 
even educated men, at four o’clock in the morning, 
in an atmosphere so thoroughly pestilential that it 
might knock a man down. And there are houses, 
on entering which you feel directly the peculiar 
moral atmosphere. It is oppressive. It catches 
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your throat ; it gets into your lungs ; it (morally) 
}uts a bad taste into your mouth. There are 
dwellings which, even in a physical sense, seem 
never to have fresh air thoroughly admitted ; never 
to have the lurking malaria that hangs in corners 
and about window-curtains thoroughly cleared out, 
and the pure fresh air of heaven let in to fill every 
inch of space. There are more dwellings where 
this is so in a moral sense. You enter such a 
dwelling ; you talk to the people in it. You at 
once feel oppressed. ‘You feel stupid ; worse than 
that, you feel sore and cantankerous. You feel you 
are growing low-minded. Anything like magnani- 
mity or generosity goes out of you. You listen to 
wretched sneers against everything that is good 
or elevating. You find a series of wretched little 
doings and misdoings dwelt upon with weary 
iteration and bitter exaggeration. You hear base 
motives suggested as having really prompted the 
best people you know to their best doings. Did 
you ever spend an evening in the society of a 
cynical, sneering man, with some measure of talent 
and energy? You remember how you heard any- 
thing noble or disinterested laughed at ; how you 
heard selfish motives ascribed to everybody ; how 
some degrading association was linked with every- 
thing pure and excellent. Did you not feel deterio- 
rated by that evening? Did you not feel that 
(morally) you were breathing the atmosphere of a 
sewer or a pigsty? And even when the atmosphere 
was not so bad as that, you have known the houses 
of really excellent folk, which were pervaded by 
such a stiffness, such an unnatural repression of all 
natural feeling, suck a sense of constraint of soul, 
that when you fairly got out of the house at last, 
you would have liked to express your relief, and to 
give way to your pent-up energies, by wildly 
dancing on the pavement before the door like a 
Red Indian. And, indeed, you might very pro- 
bably have done go, but for the dread of the police ; 
and for the fear'that, even through the dark, you 
might be discerned by the eyes of Mrs. Grundy. 
Some people are so energetic and so much in 
earnest, that they diffuse about them an atmos- 
phere which is keenly felt by most men. And it 
often happens that you are very much affected by 
the moral influence of people, from almost all 
whose opinions you differ. I have no doubt that 
human beings who differ from Dr. Arnold and Mr. 
Hughes on almost every point of belief, have been 
greatly influenced, and influenced for the better, 
by these good men. There is something in the 
atmosphere that breathes from both of them that 
tends to higher and purer ways of thinking and 
feeling ; that tends to make you act more constantly 
from principle, and to make you feel the solemnity 
of this life. And without supposing any special 
good-fortune in the case of the reader, I may take 
for granted that you have known two or three 
persons whose presence you felt like a constant 
rebuke to anything mean or wrong in thought or 
deed, and like a constant stimulus to things good 
and worthy. You have known people, in the at- 
mosphere of whose influence the evil in your nature 
seemed cowed and abashed. It seemed to die out 
like a nettle in frost; that clear, brisk, healthy 
atmosphere seemed to kill it. And you may have 
known men, after reading whose pages, or listening 





to whose talk, you felt more of kindly charity 
towards all your brethren in the helplessness and 
sinfulness of humanity. Of course, to diffuse a 
powerful influence, whether towards evil or good, 
@ man must possess great force and earnestness of 
character. Ordinary mortals are like the chame- 
leon, which takes something of the colour of any 
strong-coloured object itis placed near. They take 
their tone very much from the more energetic folk 
with whom they are placed in contact. I daresay 
you have known a man who powerfully influences 
for good the whole circle of men that surrounds 
him. Such a one must have a vast stock of vital 
and moral energy. Most people are like the elec- 
tric eel, very much exhausted after having given 
forth their influence. A few are like an electric 
battery, of resources so vast that it can be pouring 
out its energy without cease. There are certain 
physical characteristics which often, though not 
always, go with this moral characteristic. It is gene- 
rally found in connexion with a loud, manly voice, a 
burly figure, a very frank address. Not always, 
indeed ; there have been puny, shrinking, silent 
men, who mightily swayed their fellow-men, whether 
to evil or to good. But in the presence of the 
stronger physical nature, you feel something tending 
to make you feel cheerful, hopeful, energetic. I 
have known men who seemed always surrounded 
by a healthy, bracing atmosphere. When with 
such, I defy you to feel down-hearted, or despon- 
ding, or slothful. They put new energy, hopeful- 
ness, and life into you. Yes, my reader, perhaps 
you have found it for yourself, that to gain the 
friendship of even one energetic, thoughtful, good 
man, may suffice to give a new and-healthier tone 
to your whole life. Yes, the influence of such a 
one may insensibly reach through all you think, 
feel, and do ; as the material atmosphere pervades 
all material things. And such an influence may 
be exerted either through a fiery energy, or by 
an undefinable, gentle fascination. I believe that 
most men felt the first of these, who knew much 
of Dr. Chalmers. I believe that many have felt 
the second of these, in their intercourse with Dr. 
Newman or Mr. Jowett. Possibly, we might 
classify mankind under two divisions: the little 
band whose pith or whose fascination is such that 
they give the tone, good or bad ; that they diffuse 
the atmosphere : and the larger host, whose soul 
is receptive rather than diffusive ; the great multi- 
tude of human beings who take the tone, feel the 
atmosphere, and go with the current. It is pro- 
bable that a third class ought to be added, includ- 
ing those who never felt anything, particularly, 
at all. 

When you first enter a new moral atmosphere, 
you feelit very keenly. But you grow less sensitive 
to it daily, as you become accustomed to it. It 
may be producing its moral effect as really; but 
you are not so much aware of its presence. Did 
you ever go to a place new to you, of very unusual 
and striking aspect ; and did you wonder if people 
there live just as they do in the commonplace 
scenes amid which you live? Let me confess that 
I cannot look at the pictures of the quaint old 
towns of Belgium, without vaguely asking myself 
that question. In a lesser degree, the fancy steals 
in, even as one walks the streets of Oxford or of 
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Chester. “You feel how fresh and marked an at- 
mosphere you breathe, in a visit of a few days’ 
length to either town. But of course, if you live 
in the strangest place for a long time, you will 
find that life there is very much what life is else- 
where. I have often thought that I should like 
to do my. in-door work in.a room whose window 
opened upon the sea ; so close to the sea that look- 
ing out you might have the waves lapping on the 
rock fifteen feet below you; and that when you 
threw the window up, the salt breeze might come 
into the chamber, a little feverish perhaps with 
several toiling hours. Surely, I think, some in- 
fluence from the scene would mingle itself with all 
that one’s mind would there produce. And it 
would be curious to look out, before going to bed, 
far over the level surface in the moonlight: to see 
the spectral sails passing in the distance ; and to 
hear the never-ceasing sound, old as Creation. I 
do not know that the reader will sympathize with 
me; but I should like very much to live for a 
week or two at the Eddystone Lighthouse. There 
would be a delightful sense of quiet. There would 
be no worry. There would be plenty of time to 
think. It would be absolutely certain that the 
door-bell would never ring. And though there 
would be but limited space for exercise, there 
would unquestionably be the freshest and purest 
of air.. No doubt if the wind rose at evening, you 
might through the night feel the lighthouse vibrate 
with the blow of the waves: but you could recall 
all you had read of the magnificent engineering of 
Smeaton ; and feel no more than the slight sense 
of danger which adds a zest. I am aware that in 
a little while one would get accustomed to the 
whole mode of life. The flavour of all things goes 
with custom. When you go back to the seaside, 
how salt the breeze tastes, which you never re- 
marked while you were living there! And some- 
times, looking back, you will wish you could 
revive the freshness and vividness of first impres- 
sions, 


We have been thinking of the atmosphere dif- 
fused by books and by persons : let it be said that 
the thing about a book which affects your mind and 
character most, is not its views or arguments: it 
is its atmosphere. Andit is soalso with persons. It 
is not what people expressly advise you that really 
sways you; itis the general influence that breathes 
from all their life. A book may, for instance, 
set out sound religious views ; but in such a hard 
cold way that the book will repel from religion. 
That is to say, the arguments may push one way, 
and the atmosphere the opposite way: and the 
atmosphere will neutralize the arguments and 
something more. And you will find people, too, 
whose advices and counsels are good; who often 
counsel their children or their friends to duty, 
and to earnestness in religion ; but who neutralize 
and reverse the bearing of all these good counsels 
by the entire tone of their life. The words of 
some people say, Choose the good part, Give your 
soul to your Saviour, Ask for the blessed Spirit’s 
guidance and influence day by day ; but their at- 
mosphere says, Anything for money,—for social 
standing,—for spitefulness,—for general unplea- 
santness. You will find various Pharisees now-a- 





days who Joudly exclaim, “God be merciful'to me- 
a sinner :” but woe betide you if you venture to 
hint to such that anything they can do is wrong! 

Let me say, that you may read and you may 
hear religious instruction, which without asserting 
anything expressly wrong, still deteriorates you. 
It lowers you; you are the worse for it. There 
is an undefinable, but strongly-felt lack of the 
Christian spirit about it. Its views are mainly 
right; but somehow its atmosphere is wrong. I 
do not say this is any narrow spirit: it is not 
against one party of religionists more than another 
that I should bring this charge. Perhaps: the 
teaching which is soundest in doctrine, is some- 
times the most useless, through its want of the true 
Christian life ; or through merely giving you the 
metaphysics of Christianity, without any real bring- 
ing of the vital truths of Christianity home to the 
heart, and to the actual case of those to whom they, 
are told, I have read a book—a polished, scholarly 
tale, the leading character in which was a clergyman 
—but in reading the book you felt a strong smack 
of heathenism. I do not mean the savage, cannibal’ 
heathenism which still exists in the islands of the 
South Pacific ; but the polished heathenism which 
was many centuries since in Greece and Rome. 
The clergyman was sound in dogma, I daresay, if 
you had asked him for a confession of his faith ; 
but his Christianity was an outside garment, while 
his whole nature was saturated with the old liter- 
ature and mythology of that ancient day. Then 
you may find a book, a religious book, containing 
nothing on which you could well put your finger 
as wrong: yet you were left with a general im- 
pression of scepticism. Z'hat was the atmosphere. 
The views and arguments are as the solid ground : 
but you touch the solid ground but at a single 
point ;—the circumambient ether is all around you, 
and within you. I have read pages setting out, 
somewhat sad and discouraging views ; yet as-you 
turned the pages, you were aware of a general 
atmosphere of hopefulness and energy. And I 
have listened to what might have made pages, if 
it had been printed (pages which assuredly I 
should not have read), setting out the sublimest 
and most glorious hopes of ‘humanity, in a way so 
dreary, dull, wearisome, and stupid, that the at- 
mosphere was most depressing. You felt as though 
you were environed by a damp, thick fog. 


It would be an endless task to reckon up the 
moral atmospheres in which human beings live ; 
or even the moral atmospheres which you your- 
self, my friend, have breathed. But there are 
some that one remembers vividly; they did not 
come often enough, or continue long enough, to 
lose their freshness. Such is the atmosphere which 
surrounds all operations relatirg to the sale and 
purchase of horses. You remember how, when 
you went to buy one of those noble animals, you, 
found yourself surrounded by a new and strongly- 
flavoured phase of life. Was there not a general 
atmosphere as of swindling? ‘You were surprised 
to hear lies, the grossest, told, even though they, 
were sure to be instantly detected. You felt that 
your ignorance and capacity of being cheated were 
being, gauged with great skill. It is a singulan 
thing, indeed, that one of the most useful and 
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beautiful of God’s creatures should diffuse around 
him a most unhealthy moral atmosphere. You 
may have remarked that the noble steed is not 
merely surrounded by an ether filled with false- 
hoods ; but that a less irritating, though still re- 
markable, ingredient, mingles with it, like ozone 
—it. is the element of slang. I have remarked 
this with great interest, and mused much on it 
without succeeding in satisfactorily accounting for 
it. Why is it that to say a horse is a good horse 
should stamp you as a green hand; but that to say 
the animal is no bad nag, or a fairish style of hack, 
should convey the idea that you know various 
things? And wherefore should it be, that a shal- 
low nature should be indicated by your saying you 
were willing to pay fifty pounds for the horse, 
while untold depth and craft shall be held to be 
implied by the statement that your tether was half 
a hundred ? 

A very disagreeable atmosphere, diffused by 
various persons, is that of suspicion. Some one 
has done you a kind turn, and your heart warms 
to tlie doer of it. But Mr. Snarling comes in ; and 
you tell him, in hearty tones, of the kind turn, 
and of your warm feeling towards the man that 
did it. Mr. Snarling doubts; hints; insinuates ; 
suggests a deep and traitorous design under that 
kind act: perhaps succeeds in chilling or souring 
your warm feeling ; till, on the withdrawal of the 
unhealthy atmosphere, your better nature gets the 
upperhand again. And when next you meet the 
kind, open face of the friend who did you the kind 
turn, your heart smites you as you think what a 
wicked, suspicious creature you were while within 
the baleful atmosphere of Snarling. You have 
seen, I daresay, very shallow and empty individ- 
uals, who fancied that it made them look deep and 
knowing, to say that beggars, for the most part, 
live in great luxury, and have money in the bank. 
That may be so in rare cases; but I KNow that 
the want of the poor is often very real. It comes, 
doubtless, in some measure, from their own sin or 
improvidence ; and as, of course, you and I never 
do wrong, let us throw a very large stone at the 
poor creature who is starving to-day, because she 
took a full meal of bread and butter and tea four 
days since. I have heard a man, with great depth 
of look, state that a certain cripple known to me 
could walk quite well. I asked the man for his 
authority. He had none, but vague suspicion. I 
told the man, with some acerbity (which I do not 
at all regret), that I knew the poor man well, and 
that I knew he was as crippled as he seemed. It 
looks knowing to declare of some poor starved 
creature that he is more rogue than fool. When- 
ever you hear that said, my reader, always ask 
what is the precise charge intended to be conveyed, 
and ask the ground on which the charge is made. 
In most cases you will get no answer to the second 
question ; in very many no intelligible answer to 
the first. It would be a pleasant world to live in, 
if the people who dwell in it were such as they are 
represented by several persons known to me. I 
remember an outspoken old Scotch lady, to whom 
I was offering some Christian comfort after a great 
loss. I remember how she said, with a look*as if 
she meant it, ‘* If I did not believe all that, I should 
take a knife and cut my throat!” It was an 





honest confession of her faith, though made in un- 
usually energetic terms. And I might say for my- 
self, if I had not some faith in my race, it would 
be better to be off to the wilderness at once, or, 
like Timon, to the desolate shore. The wants of 
beggars, even of the least deserving, are, for the 
most part, very real. As for their luxuries, they 
are generally tea and buttered toast. Sometimes 
fried ham may also be found. Poor creatures! 
These things are the only enjoyments they have ; 
and I, for one, am not ready with my anathema 
maranatha. I have known very suspicious and 
uncharitable persons who were extremely fat ; doubt- 
less they lived enti ely on parched peas. And all 
the sufferings of the poor are not shams, paraded 
to the end of obtaining pence. I look back now, 
over a good many years, to the time when I was 
a youth at college. I remember coming home one 
night, between eleven and twelve o’clock, along a 
quiet street in a certain great city. I remember 
two poor girls standing in the shelter of the wall 
of a house, leaning against the wall, from the 
drenching rain. Neither noticed me. I see yet 
the deadly white face of one,—the haggard, sick 
look, as she crouched by the wall, and leant on 
the other’s shoulder, as if just recovering from a 
faint. I hear yet the anxious, despairing voice 
with which the other said to her, ‘‘ Are you better 
now?” The words were not spoken at me, or 
spoken for the ear of any passer-by. All this was 
on the dark midnight street, amid the drenching 
rain. It was a little thing ; but it brought home 
to one the suffering that is quietly undergone in 
thousands of places over Europe each day and 
night. ‘ 

Probably you have known people, who were 
placed in a sphere where the atmosphere, moral 
and physical, was awfully depressing. They did 
their work poorly enough ; and many blamed them 
severely. For myself, I was inclined to wonder 
that they did so well. Who could be a good 
preacher in certain churches of which I have 
known? I think there are few men more sensi- 
tive to the moral atmosphere than the preacher. 
There are churches in which there is a hearty 
atmosphere ; others, in which there is a chilly at- 
mosphere; others, with a bitter, narrow-minded, 
Pharisaic ; others, with an atmosphere which com- 
bines the pragmatic, critical, and self-sufficient, 
with the densely stupid. But passing from this, 
I say that most men, even of those who do their 
work in life decently well, have only energy enough 
to do well if you give them a fair chance. And 
many have not a fair chance: some have no chance 
at all. There are human beings set in a moral 
atmosphere in which moral energy and alacrity 
could no more exist than physical life in the choke- 
damp of the mine. Be thankful, my friend, if you 
are placed in a fairly healthful atmosphere. You 
are doing fairly in it ; but in a different one, you 
might have pined and died. You are leading a 
quiet Christian life, free from great sin or shame. 
Well, be thankful; but do not be conceited : 
above all, do not be uncharitable to those for whom 
the race and the warfare have been too much. 

I have said that it is the more energetic of the 
race that diffuse a moral atmosphere ; the ordi- 
nary members of the race feel it. The energetic 
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give the tone; the ordinary take it. There are 
minds whose nature is to give out; and minds 
whose nature isto take in. But most men have 
energy enough, if rightly directed, to affect the air 
somewhat ; and though the moral ingredient they 
yield may not be much in quantity, it may be able 
to supply just the precious ozone. Let us try to 
be like the sunshiny member of the family, who 
has the inestimable art to make all duty seem 
pleasant ; all self-denial and exertion, easy and 
desirable ; even disappointment not so blank and 
crushing ; who is like a bracing, crisp, frosty at- 
mosphere throughout the home, without a sus- 
picion of the element that chills and pinches. You 
have known people within whose influence you 
felt cheerful, amiable, hopeful, equal to anything ! 
Oh, for that blessed power, and for God’s grace 
to exercise it rightly! Ido not know a more en- 
viable gift than the energy to sway others to 
good ; to diffuse around us an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness, piety, truthfulness, generosity, magna- 
nimity. It is nota matter of great talent; not 
entirely a. matter of great energy; but rather of 
earnestness and honesty,—and of that quiet, con- 
stant energy, which is like soft rain gently pene- 
trating the soil. It is rather a grace than a gift ; 
and we all know where all grace is to be had 
freely for the asking. 


You see, my reader, I have spoken of atmos- 
pheres and currents together. For every moral 
atmosphere is of the nature of a moral current. 
As you breathe the atmosphere, you feel that there 
is an active force in it: that you are beginning to 
drift away. It is not merely a present sense of 
something, that comes over you; but you know 
that it sets you floating onward to something be- 
yond your present feeling. The more frequent 
tendency of a moral atmosphere is to assimilate 
your moral nature to itself. Perhaps all atmos- 
pheres, if you live in them long enough, tend to 
this. But there are some atmospheres which, just 
at first, are so very disagreeable, that their effect 
is repellent ; they tend to make you wish to be 
just as different from themselves as youcan. But 
the refined person, at first revolted by a rude and 
coarse atmosphere, will, in years, grow subdued to 
it ; and the pure young soul, shocked and disgusted 
at the first approach of gross sin, comes at last to 
bear it and to exceed it. Yes, the ultimate ten- 
dency of all moral atmospheres upon all ordinary 
people, is to assimilate them to the element in 
which they live. Let men breathe any atmosphere 
long enough, and this will follow ; save in the case 
of an exceptional man here and there. It is a 
very bad thing for a young person to be much 
among thoroughly worldly people, or among mere 
money-making people. Let us not cry down money ; 
it is a great and powerful thing. You remember, it 
was not money, but the over love of money, that was 
“the root of all evil.” But it is most unhappy 
to live among those from whose entire ways of 
thinking and talking you get the general impression, 
that money is the first and best thing ; and that the 





great end of life is to obtain it ; and that almost any 
means may be resorted to for that end. All this 
is not said in so many words, but it pervades you 
unseen ; you breathe it like an unwholesome ma- 
laria. You take it in, not merely at every breath, 
but at every pore. And the result of years of this 
is, that the warm-hearted, generous youth grows 
into the sordid, heartless old man; and that the 
enthusiastic young Christian is sometimes debased 
into a very chilly, lifeless, and worldly middle age. 


And now, before I end, let me say this. There 
is a certain blessed influence which can mingle 
itself with every moral atmosphere that a human 
being can honestly breathe ; and which can make 
every such atmosphere healthful. You know 
what I mean. It is the influence of that Holy 
Spirit, whose presence the Redeemer said was 
more valuable and profitable than even his own; 
and who is promised without reservation to all who 
heartily ask His presence. And you know, too, 
that we have a sure promise, that if we build on 
the right foundation, the current of our whole 
life will tend towards what is happy and good. 
There may be a little eddy backwards here and 
there, and sometimes what seems a pause, but it is 
in the direction of these things that the whole cur- 
rent sets; it is towards these that ‘all things 
work together.” I firmly believe that the natural 
tendency of all moral currents, apart from God’s 
grace, is downwards. Apart from that, we 
shall always grow worse: with it, we shall 
always grow better. Believe me, my reader, 
when I say, that if all your life and all your 
lot be not hallowed by the presence in all of 
the Blessed Spirit, you may be sure that you 
are breathing a moral atmosphere which wants 
just the precious ozone that is needful to true 
health and life. And if you have not, penitently 
and humbly, confided your soul to the Saviour, you 
may know that you are drifting with a current 
which is certainly bearing you on towards all that 
is evil and all that is woful. It is sad to see the 
poor little pale and sickly children of some dark, 
stifling close in a large city ; poor little things who 
never breathed the free country air ; who are living 
in an unwholesome atmosphere within doors and 
without, in which they are pining, and growing up 
weak and nerveless: but it is more sad to see the 
immortal soul stunted, emaciated, and distorted, 
through the unhealthy moral air it breathes. It 
must have been a miserable sight, the little boat 
with the man in it asleep, drifting smoothly and 
swiftly along, beyond human reach, towards the 
tremendous cataract: but it is more miserable, if 
we saw it rightly, to see a human soul, in spiritual 
sleep, drifting day by day towards the fearful 
plunge into final woe. Let us pray, my reader, 
for both of us; that God would be with us by his 
Spirit, and keep us in all ways that we go: that 
in all our life we may breathe the Atmosphere of 
His presence ; and by the Current of all our life be 
brought nearer to Himself! 

A. K. H. B. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER V. 

A HOUSEHOLD exclusively composed of women 
has its advantages and its disadvantages. It is apt 
to become somewhat narrow in judgment, morbid 
in feeling, absorbed in petty interests, and bound- 


ing its vision of outside things to the small horizon 
1-1 


which itsees from itsown fireside. But, on the other 
hand, by this fireside often abides a settled peace 
and purity, a long-suffering, generous forbearance, 
and an enduring affectionateness, which the other 


sex can hardly comprehend or credit. Men will 
not believe what is nevertheless the truth, that we 
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can “stand alone” much better than they can: 
that we can do without them far easier, and with 
less deterioration of character, than they can do 
without us ; that we are better able to provide for 
ourselves interests, duties, and pleasures ; in short, 
strange as it may appear, that we have more real 
self-sustaining independence than they. 

Of course, that the true life, the highest life, is 
that of man and woman united, no one will be 
insane enough to deny ; I am speaking of the sub- 
stitute for it, which poor humanity has so often to 
fall back upon, and make the best of ; a better best 
very frequently than what appears best in the eyes 
of the world. In truth, many a troubled, care- 
ridden, wealthy family, torn with dissensions, or 
frozen up in splendid formalities, might have en- 
vied that quiet, humble, maiden household of the 
Misses Leaf, where their only trial was poverty, 
and their only grief the one which they knew the 
worst of, and had met patiently for many a year, 
—poor Selina’s “‘ way.” 

I doubt not it was good for Elizabeth Hand that 
her first place—the home in which she received 
her first impressions—was this feminine estab- 
lishment, simple and regular, in which was neither 
waste nor disorder allowed. . Good, too, that while 
her mistresses’ narrow means restricted her in many 
things enjoyed by servants in richer families, their 
interests, equally narrow, caused to be concen- 
trated upon herself a double measure of thought 
and care. She became absolutely ‘‘ one of the 
family ;’ sharing in all its concerns. From its 
small and few carnal. luxuries, such as the cake, 
fruit, or pot of preserve—votive offerings from 
pupils’ parents, up to the newspaper and the bor- 
rowed book, nothing was either literally or meta- 
phorically ‘‘ locked up” from Elizabeth. 

This grand question of locking-up had been dis- 
cussed in full conclave the day after her month of 
probation ended ; the sisters taking opposite sides, 
as might have been expected. Selina was for the 
immediate introduction of a locksmith and a key- 
basket. 

«« While she was only on trial, it did, not so much 
signify ; besides, if it did, we had only buttons on 
the press-doors; but now she is our regular ser- 
vant, we ought to institute a regular system of 
authority, How can she respect a family that 
never locks up anything ?” 

“« How can we respect a servant from whom we 
lock up everything ?” 

“ Respect a servant! What do you mean, 
Hilary ?” 

** T mean, that if I did not respect a servant, I 
would be very sorry to keep her one day in any 
house of mine.” 

** Wait till you’ve a house of your own to 
keep, Miss,” said Selina crossly. ‘ I never heard 


such nonsense. Is that the way you mean to be- 
have to Elizabeth? leave everything open to her— 
clothes, books, money ; trust her with all your 
secrets ; treat her as your most particular friend ?” 

‘*¢ A girl of fifteen would be rather an inconve- 
nient particular friend! and I have happily few 
secrets to trust her with. But if I could not trust 
her with our coffee, tea, sugar, and so on, and bring 
her up from the very first in the habit of being 
trusted, I would recommend her being sent away 
to-morrow.” 

“ Very fine talking; and what do you say, Jo- 
hanna ?—if that is not an unnecessary question, 
after Hilary has given her opinion.” 

‘I think,” replied the elder sister, taking no 
notice of the long familiar innuendo, “ that in this 
case Hilaryis ‘right. How people ought to marage 
in great houses, I cannot say ; but in our small 
house, it will be easier and better not to alter our 
simple ways. Trusting the girl—if she is a good 
girl—will only make her the more trustworthy ; if 
sheis bad, we shall the sooner find it out and let 
her go.” 
~ But Elizabeth did not go. A year passed ; two 
years ; her wages were raised, and with them her 
domestic position. From a “girl” she was con- 
verted into a regular servant ; her pinafores gave 
place to grown-up gowns and aprons, and her 
rough head, at. Miss Selina’s incessant instance, was 
concealed by a cap,—caps being considered by that 
lady as the proper and indispensable badge of ser- 
vant-hood. 

To say that during her transition state, or even 
now that she had reached the cap era, Elizabeth 
gave her mistresses no trouble, would be stating a 
self-evident improbability. What young lass under 
seventeen, of any rank, does not cause plenty of 
trouble to her natural guardians? Who can “put 
an old head on ,young shoulders?” or expect from 
girls at the most unformed and unsatisfactory 
period of life that complete moral and mental 
discipline, that’ unfailing self-control, that perfec- 
tion of temper; and everything else,—which, of 
course, all mistresses always have ? 

I am obliged to confess that Elizabeth had a 
few—nay, not 4 few—most obstinate faults ; that 
no child tries its parents, no pupil its school- 
teachers, more than she tried her three mistresses 
at intervals. She was often thoughtless and care- 
less, brusque in her manner, slovenly in her dress ; 
sometimes she was downright ‘‘bad,” filled full 
—as some of her elders and betters are, at all 

ages—with absolute naughtiness ; when she would 
sulk for hours and days together, and make the 
whole family uncomfortable, as many a servant 
ean make many a family, small’ as that of the 
Misses Leaf. 





But still they never lost what Hilary termed 
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their “‘ respect” for Elizabeth ; they never found 
her out in a lie, a meanness, or an act of deception 
or dishonesty. They took her faults as we must 
take the surface-faults of all connected with us, 
—patiently rather than resentfully, seeking to 
correct rather than to punish. And though there 
were difficult elements in the household, such as 
there being three mistresses to be obeyed, the 
youngest mistress a thought too lax, and the 
second one undoubtedly too severe, still no girl 
could live with these high-principled, much-endur- 
ing women, without being impressed with two 
things, which the serving class are slowest to 
understand,—the dignity of poverty, and the 
beauty of that which is the only effectual law to 
bring out good and restrain evil—the law of loving- 
kindness. 

Two fracas, however, must be chronicled, for, 
after both, the girl’s dismissal hung on a thread. 
The first was when Mrs. Cliffe, mother of Tommy 
Cliffe, who was nearly killed in the field, being 
discovered to be an ill sort of woman, and in the 
habit of borrowing from Elizabeth stray shillings, 
which were never returned, was forbidden the 
house ; Elizabeth resented it so fiercely, that she 
sulked for a whole week afterwards. 

The other, and still more dangerous crisis in 
Elizabeth’s destiny, was when a volume of Scott's 
novels, having been missing for some days, was 
found hidden in her bed; and she lying awake 
reading it, was thus ignominiously discovered at 
eleven P.M. by Miss Selina, in consequence of the 
gleam of candle-light from under her door. 

It was true, neither of these errors were actual 
moral crimes. Hilary even roused a volley of 
sharp words upon herself, by declaring they 
had their source in actual virtues; that a girl 
who would stint herself of shillings, and hold 
resolutely to any liking she had, even if unworthy, 
had a creditable amount of both self-denial and 
fidelity in her disposition. Also, that a tired-out 
maid-of-all-work, who was kept awake of nights 
by her ardent appreciation of the ‘‘ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” must possess a degree of both intellectual 
and moral capacity, which deserved cultivation 
rather than blame. And though this surreptitious 
pursuit of literature under difficulties could not of 
course be allowed, I grieve to say that Miss Hilary 
took every opportunity of not only giving the 
young servant books to read, but of talking to her 
about them. And also that a large proportion of 
these books were—to Miss Selina’s unmitigated 
horror—absolutely fiction! stories, novels, even 
poetry—books that Hilary liked herself—books 
that had built up in her her own passionate dream 
of life ; wherein all the women were faithful, ten- 
der, heroic, self-devoted ; and all the men were— 
something not unlike Robert Lyon. 





Did she do harm? Was it, as Selina and even 
Johanna said sometimes, ‘‘ dangerous” thus to put 
before Elizabeth a standard of ideal perfection, a 
Quixotic notion of life—life in its full purpose, 
power, and beauty—such as otherwise never 
could have crossed the mind of this poor working 
girl, born of parents who, though respectable and 
worthy, were in no respect higher than the com- 
mon working-class? I will not argue the point : 
Iam not making Elizabeth a text for a sermon ; 
I am simply writing her story. 

One thing was certain, that by degrees the 
young woman’s faults lessened; even that worst 
of them, the unmistakable bad temper, not aggres- 
sive, but obstinately sullen, which made her and 
Miss Selina sometimes not on speaking terms for a 
week together. But she simply “sulked ;” she 
never grumbled or was pert ; and she did her work 
just as usual,—with a kind of dogged struggle not 
only against the superior powers, but against some- 
thing within herself, much harder to fight with. 

‘*She makes me feel more sorry for her than 
angry with her,” Miss Leaf would sometimes say, 
coming out of the kitchen with that grieved face, 
which was the chief sign of displeasure her sweet 
nature ever betrayed. ‘*She will have up-hill 
work through life, like us all, and more than many 
of us, poor child !” 

But gradually Elizabeth, too, copying involun- 
tarily the rest of the family, learned to put up 
with Miss Selina ; who, on her part, kept a sort 
of armed neutrality. And once, when a short but 
sharp illness of Johanna’s shook the household 
from its even tenor, startled everybody out of 
their little tempers, and made them cling together 
and work together in a sort of fear-stricken union 
against one common grief, Selina allowed that they 
might have gone farther and fared worse, on the 
day they engaged Elizabeth. 

After this illness of his aunt, Ascott came home, 
It was his first visit since he had gone to London; 
Mr. Ascott, he said, objected to holidays. But 
now, from some unexplained feeling, Johanna in 
her convalescence longed after the boy,—no longer 
a boy, however, but nearly twenty, and looking 
fully his age. How proud his aunts were to march 
him up the town, and hear everybody’s congratu- 
lations on his good looks and polished manners ! 
It was the old story—old as the hills! Ido not 
pretend to invent anything new. Women, espe- 
cially maiden aunts, will repeat the tale to the 
end of time, so long as they have youths belong- 
ing to them on whom to expend their natural tend- 
ency to clinging fondness, and ignorant, innocent 
hero-worship. The Misses Leaf, ay, even Selina, 
whose irritation against the provoking boy was 
quite mollified by the elegant young man, were no 
wiser than their neighbours. 
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But there was one person in the household who 
still obstinately refused to bow the knee to Ascott. 
Whether it was, as psychologists might explain, 
some instinctive polarity in their natures; or 
whether, having once conceived a prejudice, Eliza- 
beth held on to it like grim death ;—-still there was 
the same unspoken antagonism between them. 
The young fellow took little notice of her, except 
to observe, ‘‘that she hadn’t grown any hand- 
somer ;” but Elizabeth watched him with a keen 
severity that overlooked nothing, and resisted, 
with a passive pertinacity that was quite irresist- 
ible, all his encroachments on the family habits, 
all the little self-pleasing ways which Ascott had 
been so used to of old, that neither he nor his 
aunts apparently recognised them as selfish. 

‘*T canna bear to see him” (‘‘ cannot,” suggested 
her mistress, who not seeing any reason why Eliza- 
betk should not speak the Queen’s English as well 
as herself, had instituted h’s, and stopped a few 
more glaring provincialisms). ‘‘I cannot bear to 
see him, Miss Hilary, lolling on the arm-chair, 
when Missis looks so tired and pale, and sitting 
up o’ nights, burning double fires, and going up- 
stairs at last with his boots on, waking everybody. 
I dunnot like it, I say.” 

** You forget ; Mr. Ascott has his studies. 
must work for his next examination.” 

** Why doesn’t he-get up of a morning, then, in- 
stead of lying in bed, and keeping the breakfast 
about tillten? Why can’t he do his learning by 
daylight ? Daylight’s cheaper than mould candles, 
and a deal better for the eyes.” 

Hilary was puzzled. A truth was a truth, and 
to try and make it out otherwise, even for the 
dignity of the family, was something from which 
her honest nature revolted. Besides, the sharp- 
sighted servant would be the first to detect the 
inconsistency of one law of right for the parlour 
and another for the kitchen. So she took refuge 
in silence, and in the apple-pudding she was 
making. 

But she resolved to seize the first opportunity 
of giving Ascott, by way of novelty, the severest 
lecture that tongue of aunt could bestow. And 
this chance occurred the same afternoon, when 
the other two aunts had gone out to tea, to a 
house which Ascott voted “slow,” and declined 
going to. She remained to make tea for him, and 
in the meantime took him for a constitutional up 
and down the public walks hard by. 

Ascott listened at first very good-humouredly ; 
once or twice calling her “a dear little prig,” in 
his patronizing way,—he was rather fond of pa- 
tronizing his aunt Hilary. But when she seriously 
spoke of his duties, as no longer @ boy but a man, 
who ought now to assume the true manly right 
of thinking for, and taking care of, other people, 


He 





especially his aunts, Ascott began to flush up 
angrily. 

“ Now—stop that, Aunt Hilary ; I'll not have 
you coming Mr. Lyon over me.” 

‘‘What do you mean ?” 

For of late Ascott had said very little about Mr. 
Lyon,—not half so much as Mr. Lyon, in his 
steadily persistent letters to Miss Leaf, told her 
about her nephew Ascott. 

‘‘T mean, that I’ll not be preached to like that 
by a woman. It’s bad enough to have to stand it 
from a man; but then Lyon’s a real sharp fellow, 
who knows the world, which women don’t, Aunt 
Hilary. Besides, he coaches me in my Latin and 
Greek ; so I let him pitch into me now and then. 
But I won’t let you ; so just stop it, will you.” 

Something new in Ascott’s tone—speaking more 
of the resentful fierceness of the man than the 
pettishness of the boy, frightened his little aunt, 
and silenced her. By and by, she took comfort 
from the reflection that, as the lad had in his 
anger betrayed, he had beside him in London a mo- 
nitor whose preaching would be so much wiser and 
more effectual than her own, that she determined 
to say no more. 

The rare hearing of Mr. Lyon’s name—for, time 
and absence having produced their natural effect, 
except when his letters came, he was seldom talked 
about now—set Hilary thinking. 

“Do you go to see him often ?” she said at last. 

“ Who ?—Mr. Lyon?” And Ascott, delighted 
to escape into a fresh subject, became quite cheer- 
ful and communicative. ‘‘Oh, bless you! he 
wouldn’t care for my going to him. He lives in 
a two-pair back, only one room, ‘which serves 
him for kitchen and parlour and all;’ dines at a 
cook-.top for ninepence a day, and makes his own 
porridge night and morning. He told me so once, 
for he isn’t a bit ashamed of it. But he must he 
precious hard-up sometimes. However, as he con- 
trives to keep a decent coat on his back, and pay 
his classes at the University, and carry off the very 
best honours going there, nobody asks any ques- 
tions. That’s the good of London, Aunt Hilary,” 
said the young fellow, drawing himself up with 
great wisdom. “Only look like a gentleman, be- 
have yourself as such, and nobody asks any ques- 
tions.” ‘ 

‘* Yes,” acquiesced vaguely Aunt Hilary. And 
then her mind wandered yearningly to the solitary 
student in the two-pair back. He might labour 
and suffer ; he might be ill; he might die,—equally 
solitary, and ‘‘nobody would ask any questions.” 
This phase of London life let a new light in upon 
her mind. The letters to Johanna had been chiefly 
filled with whatever he thought would interest 
them. With his characteristic Scotch reserve, he 
had said very little about himself, except in the 
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last, wherein he mentioned that he had ‘‘ done 
pretty well” at college this term, and meant to 
‘‘ go in for more work” immediately. 

What this work entailed—how much more toil 
—how much more poverty—Hilary knew not. Per- 
haps even his successes, which Ascott went on to 
talk of, had less place in her thoughts than the 
picture of the face she knew, sharpened with ill- 
ness, wasted with hard work and solitary care. 

**And I cannot help him—TI cannot help him!” 
was her bitter cry ; until, passing from the dream- 
land of fancy, the womanly nature asserted itself. 
She thought if it had been, or if it were to be, 
her blessed lot to be chosen by Robert Lyon, how 
she would take care of him! what an utter slave 
she would be to him! How no penury would 
frighten her, no household cares oppress or humble 
her, if done for him and for his comfort. To her 
brave heart no battle of life seemed too long or 
too sore, if only it were fought for him and at his 
side. And as the early-falling leaves were blown 
in gusts across her path, and the misty autumn 
night began to close in, nature herself seemed to 
plead in unison with the craving of her heart, 
which sighed that youth and summer last not 
always; and that, “be it ever so humble,” as the 
song says, there is no place so bright and beautiful 
as the fireside of a love-ful home. 

While the aunt and nephew were strolling thus, 
thinking of very different things, their own fire, 
newly lit—Ascott liked a fire—was blazing away in 
solitary glory, for the benefit of all passers-by. At 
length one—a gentleman—stopped at the gate, and 
looked in, then took a turn to the end of the ter- 
race, and stood gazing in once more. The solitude 
of the room apparently troubled him; twice his 
hand was on the latch before he opened it, and 
knocked at the front-door. 

Elizabeth appeared, which seemed to surprise 
him. 

‘Is Miss Leaf at home?” 

‘No, sir.” 

**Ts she well? Are all the family well?” and he 
stepped right into the passage, with the freedom 
of a familiar foot. 

(‘I should ha’ slammed the door in his face,” 
was Elizabeth’s comment afterwards ; ‘‘ only, you 
see, Miss Hilary, he looked a real gentleman.”) 

The stranger and she mutually examined one 
another. 

‘*T think I have heard of you,” said he, smiling. 
‘** You are Miss Leaf’s servant—Elizabeth Hand.” 

“* Yes, sir,” still grimly, and with a determined 
grasp of the door-handle. 

‘If your mistresses are likely to be home soon, 
will you allow me to wait for them? I am an old 
friend of theirs. My name is Lyon.” 

Now Elizabeth was far too much one of the 





family not to have heard of such a person. And 
his knowing her was a tolerable proof of his iden- 
tity ; besides, unconsciously, the girl was influ- 
enced by that look and mien of true gentleman- 
hood, as courteous to the poor maid-of-all-work as 
he would have been to any duchess born; and by 
that bright, sudden smile, which came like sun- 
shine over his face, and like sunshine warmed and 
opened the heart of every one that met it. 

It opened that of Elizabeth. She relaxed her 
Cerberus keeping of the door, and even went so 
far as to inform him that Miss Leaf and Miss 
Selina were out to tea, but Miss Hilary and Mr. 
Ascott would be at home shortly. He was wel- 
come to wait in the parlour if he liked. 

Afterwards, seized with mingled curiosity and 
misgiving, she made various errands to go in and 
look at him; but she had not courage to address 
him, and he never spoke to her. He sat by the 
window, gazing out into the gloaming. Except 
just turning his head at her entrance, she did not 
think he had once stirred the whole time. 

Elizabeth went back to her kitchen, and stood 
listening for her young mistress’s familiar knock. 
Mr. Lyon seemed to have listened too, for before 
she could reach it, the door was already opened. 

There was a warm greeting—to her great relief : 
for she knew she had broken the domestic laws in 
admitting a stranger unawares,—and then Eliza- 
beth heard them all three go into the parlour, 
where they remained talking, without ringing for 
either tea or candles, a full quarter of an hour. 

Miss Hilary at last came out: but much to 
Elizabeth’s surprise, went straight up into her bed- 
room, without entering the kitchen at all. 

It was some minutes more before she descended ; 
and then, after giving her orders for tea, and seeing 
that all was arranged with special neatness, she 
stood absently by the kitchen fire. Elizabeth 
noticed how wonderfully bright her eyes were, and 
what a soft happy smile she had. She noticed 
it, because she had never seen Miss Hilary look 
exactly like that before ; and she never did again. 

“Don’t you be troubling yourself with waiting 
about here,” she said ; and her mistress seemed 
to start at being spoken to. ‘‘I’ll get the tea all 
right, Miss Hilary. Please go back into the par- 
lour.” 

Hilary went in. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ELizaBETH got tea ready with unwonted dili- 
gence, and considerable excitement. Any visitor 
was a rare occurrence in this very quiet family : 
but a gentleman visitor—a young gentleman too— 
was a remarkable fact, arousing both interest and 
curiosity. For in the latter quality this girl of 
seventeen could scarcely be expected to be deficient 
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—and as to the former, she had so completely 
identified herself with the family she served, that 
all their concerns were her concerns also. Her 
acute comments on their few guests, and on their 
little scholars, sometimes amused Hilary as much 
as her criticisms on the books she read. But as 
neither were ever put forward intrusively or im- 
pertinently, she let them pass, and only laughed 
over them with Johanna in private. 

In speaking of these said books, and the ques- 
tions they led to, it was not likely but that mistress 
and maid—one aged twenty-two, and the other 
seventeen—should occasionally light upon a sub- 
ject rather interesting to women of their ages, 
though not commonly discussed between mistresses 
and maids. Nevertheless, when it did come in the 
way, Miss Hilary never shirked it, but talked it 


out, frankiy and freely, as she would to any other } 


person. 

“‘ The girl has feelings and notions on the mat- 
ter, like all other girls, I suppose,” reasoned she 
to herself: “so it is important that her notions 
should be kept clear, and her feelings right. Itmay 
do her some good, and save her from much harm.” 

And so it befel that Elizabeth Hand, whose 
blunt ways, unlovely person, and temperament so 
oddly nervous and reserved, kept her from attract- 
ing any “sweetheart” of her own class, had un- 
consciously imbibed her mistress’s theory; of love. 
Love, pure and simple, the very deepest and high- 
est, sweetest and most solemn thing in life: to be 
believed in devoutly until it came, and when it did 
come, to be held to, firmly, faithfully, with a 
single-minded, settled constancy, till death. Acreed, 
quite impossible, many will say, in this ordinary 
world, and most dangerous to be put into the head 
of a poor servant. Yet a woman is but a woman, 
be she maid-servant or queen ; and if, from queens 
to maid-servants, girls were taught thus to think of 
love, there might be a few more ‘‘ broken” hearts 
perhaps, but there would certainly be fewer wicked 
hearts ;—far fewer corrupted lives of men, and de- 
graded lives of women; far fewer unholy mar- 
riages, and desolated, dreary, homeless homes. 

Elizabeth, having cleared away her tea-things, 
stood listening to the voices in the parlour, and 
pondering. 

She had sometimes wondered in her own mind 
that no knight ever came to carry off her charm- 
ing princess—her admired and beloved Miss 
Hilary. Miss Hilary, on her part, seemed totally 
indifferent to the youth at Stowbury : who indeed 
were, Elizabeth allowed, quite unworthy her re- 
gard. The only suitable lover for her young mis- 
tress must be somebody exceedingly grand and 
noble—a compound of the best heroes of Shakspere, 
Scott, Fenimore Cooper, Maria Edgeworth, and 
Harriet Martineau. When this strange gentleman 





appeared—in ordinary coat and hat, or rather 
Glengarry bonnet, neither particularly handsome 
nor particularly tall ; yet whose coming had evi- 
dently given Miss Hilary so much pleasure, and 
who, once or twice while waiting at tea, Elizabeth 
fancied she had seen looking at Miss Hilary as 
nobody ever looked before, —when Mr. Robert Lyon 
appeared on the horizon, the faithful ‘‘ bower- 
maiden” was a good deal disappointed. 

She had expected something better ; at all events, 
something different. Her first brilliant castle in 
the air fell, poor lass! but she quickly built it up 
again, and, with the vivid imagination of her age, 
she mapped out the whole future, ending by a 
vision of Miss Hilary, all in white, sweeping down 
the Terrace in a carriage and pair—to fortune and 
happiness; leaving herself, though with a sore 
want at her heart, and a great longing to follow, to 


| devote the remainder of her natural life to Miss 


Johanna. 

‘* Her couldna do without somebody to see to 
her,—and Miss Selina do worrit her so,” muttered 
Elizabeth, in the excitement of this Alnaschar 
vision relapsing into her old provincialisms. ‘‘ So, 
even if Miss Hilary axes me to come, I’ll stop, I 
reckon. Ay, I’ll stop wi’ Miss Leaf.” 

This valorous determination taken, the poor 
maid-servant’s dream was broken by the opening 
of the parlour door, and an outcry of Ascott’s for 
his coat and gloves, he having to fetch his aunts 
home at nine o’clock, Mr. Lyon accompanying him. 
And as they all stood together at the front door, 
Elizabeth overheard Mr. Lyon say something about 
what a beautiful night it was. 

‘It would do you no harm, Miss Hilary ; will 
you walk with us?” 

** Tf you like.” 

Hilary went up-stairs for her bonnet and shawl ; 
but when, a minute or two after, Elizabeth fol- 
lowed her with a candle, she found her standing 
in the centre of the room, all in the dark, her face 
white, and her hands trembling. 

“ Thank you, thank you!” she said, mechani- 
cally, as Elizabeth folded and fastened her shawl 
for her,—and descended immediately. Elizabeth 
watched her take, not Ascott’s arm, but Mr. 
Lyon’s, and walk down the Terrace in the star- 
light. 

‘* Some’at’s wrong. I’d like to know who’s been 
a-vexin’ of her,” thought fiercely the young servant. 

No, nobody had been ‘“ a-vexing” her mistress. 
There was nobody to blame ; only there had hap- 
pened to Hilary one of those things which strike 
like a sword through a young and happy heart, 
taking all the life and youth out of it. 

Robert Lyon had, half-an-hour ago, told her— 
and she had had to hear it as a piece of simple news, 
to which she had only to say, ‘‘ Indeed !”—that 
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to-day and to-morrow were his two last days at | 
Stowbury—almost his last in England. Within 
a week he was to sail for India. 

There had befallen him what most people would 
have considered a piece of rare good fortune. At 
the London University, a fellow-student, whom he 
had been gratuitously ‘‘ coaching” in Hindostanee, 
fell ill, and was ‘‘ thrown upon his hands,” as he 
briefly defined services which must have been great, 
since they had resulted in this end. The young 
man’s father—a Liverpool and Bombay merchant 
—made him an offer to go out there, to their 
house, at a rising salary of 300 rupees a month 
for three years ; after the third year to become a 
junior partner, remaining at Bombay in that capa- 
city for two years more. 

This he told to Hilary and Ascott in almost as 
few words as I have here put it,—for brevity seemed 
arefuge to him. It was also to one ofthem. But 
Ascott asked so many questions that his aunt 
needed to ask none. She only listened, and tried 
to take all in, and understand it, that is, in a con- 
secutive, intelligent, business shape, without feel- 
ing it. She dared not let herself feel it, not for a 
second, till they were out, arm-in-arm, under the 
quiet winter stars. Then she heard his voice 
asking her,— 

“So you think I was right ?” 


‘Right ?” she echoed mechanically. 
“IT mean, in accepting that sidden chance, and 


changing my whole plan of life. I did not do it 
—believe me—without a motive.” 

What motive? she would once unhesitatingly 
have asked,—now she could not. 

Robert Lyon continued speaking, distinctly and 
yet in an under-tone, that though Ascott was 
walking a few yards off, Hilary felt was meant for 
her alone to hear. 

“The change is, you perceive, from the life of a 
student to that of a man of business. I do not 
deny that I preferred the first. Once upon a time 
to be a Fellow in a college, or a professor, or the 
like, was my utmost aim ; and I would have half 
killed myself to attain it. Now—I think differ- 
ently.” 

He paused, but did not seem to require an an- 
swer, and it did not come. 

‘I want, not to be rich, but to get a decent 
competence, and to get it as soon as I can. I 
want not to ruin my health with incessant study. 
I have already injured it a good deal.” 

‘“* Have you been ill? You never said so.” 

“Oh, no, it was hardly worth while. And I 
knew an active life would soon set me right again. 
No fear ! there’s life in the old dog yet. He does 
not wish to die. But,” Mr. Lyon pursued, ‘I 





have had a ‘sair fecht’ the last year or two. I 
would not go through it again, nor see any one 





dear to me go through it. It is over, but it has 
left its scars. Strange! I have been poor all my 
life, yet I never till now felt an actual terror of 
poverty.” 

Hilary shrank within herself, less even at the 
words than at something in their tone—something 
hard, nay fierce : something at once despairing and 
aggressive. 

‘*Tt is strange,” she said; “such a terror is not 
like you. I feel none: I cannot even understand 
it.” 

‘“‘No, I knew you could not,” he muttered ; and 
was silent. 

So was Hilary. A vague trouble came over 
her. Could it be that he, Robert Lyon, had been 
seized with the ‘ auri sacra fames,’ which he had 
so often inveighed against and despised? that his 
long battle with poverty had caused in him such 
an overweening desire for riches, that to obtain 
them he would sacrifice everything else, exile 
himself to a far country for years, selling his very 
life and soul for gold ? 

Such a thought of him was so terrible—that 
is, would have been were it tenable—that Hilary 
for an instant felt herself shiver all over. The 
next she spoke out—in justice to him she forced 
herself to speak out—all her honest soul. 

*T do believe that this going abroad to make a 
fortune, which young men so delight in, is often a 
most fatal mistake. They give up far more than 
they gain—country, home, health. I think aman 
has no right to sell his life any more than his soul, 
for so many thousands a year.” 

Robert Lyon smiled—‘“‘ No, andI am not selling 
mine. With my temperate habits I have as gooda 
chance of health at Bombay as in London—perhaps 
better. And the years I must be absent I would 
have been absent almost as much from you I 
mean they would have been spent in work as en- 
grossing and as hard. They will soon pass, and 
then I shall come home rich—rich—Do you think I 
am growing mercenary ?” 

a. 

“Tell me what you do think about me.” 

“‘T—cannot quite understand.” 

«* And I cannot make you understand. Perhaps 
I will, some day when I come back again. Till 
then, you must trust me, Hilary.” 

It happens occasionally, in moments of all but 
intolerable pain, that some small thing, a word, a 
look, a touch of a hand, lets in such a gleam of 
peace, that nothing ever extinguishes the light of 
it: it burns on for years and years, sometimes 
clear, sometimes obscured, but as ineffaceable from 
life and memory as a star from its place in the 
heavens. Such, both then, and through the lonely 
years to come, were those five words, “ You must 


| trust me, Hilary.” 
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She did; and in the perfectness of that trust 
her own separate identity, with all its consciousness 
of pain, seemed annihilated: she did not think of 
herself at all, only of him, and with him, and for 
him. So for the time being, she lost all sense 
of personal suffering, and their walk that night 
was as cheerful and happy as if they were to walk 
together for weeks and months and years, in un- 
divided confidence and content, instead of its being 
the last—the very last. 

Some one has said that all lovers have soon or 
late to learn to be only friends : happiest and safest 
are those in whom the friendship is the foundation 
—always firm and ready to fall back upon, long 
after the fascination of passion dies. It may take 
a little from the romance of these two, if I own 
that Robert Lyon talked to Hilary not a word 
about love, and a good deal about pure business ; 
telling her all his affairs and arrangements, and 
giving her as clear an idea of his future life as it 
was possible to do within the limits of one brief 
half-hour. 

Then casting a glance round, and seeing that 
Ascott was quite out of ear-shot, he said with that 
tender fall of the voice that felt, as some poet 
hath it— 

*¢ Like a still embrace,”— 


** Now, tell me as much as you can about your- 
self.” 


At first there seemed nothing to tell; but gra- 


dually he drew from Hilary a good deal. Johan- 
na’s feeble health, which caused her continuing to 
teach to be very unadvisable; and the gradual 
diminishing of the school—from what cause they 
could not account—which made it very doubtful 
whether some change would not soon or late be 
necessary. 

What this change should be, she and Mr. Lyon 
discussed a little ; as far as in the utterly indefin- 
ite position of affairs was possible. Also, from some 
other questions of his, she spoke to him about 
another dread which had lurked in her mind, and 
yet to which she could give no tangible shape— 
about Ascott. He could not remove it, he did not 
attempt; but he soothed it a little, advising with 
her as to the best way of managing the wilful lad. 
His strong, clear sense, just judgment, and, above 
all, a certain unspoken sense of union, as if all 
that concerned her and hers he took naturally 
upon himself as his own, gave Hilary such com- 
fort, that even on this night, with a full conscious- 
ness of all that was to follow, she was happy— 
nay, she had not been so happy for years. Perhaps 
(let the truth be told, the glorious truth of true 
love, that its recognition, spoken or silent, consti- 
tutes the only perfect joy of life, that of two made 
one), perhaps she had never been so really happy 
since she was born. 





The last thing he did was to make her give him 
an assurance that in any and all difficulty she 
would apply to him. 

“To me, and to no one else, remember. No 
one but myself must help you. And I will, so 
long as I am alive. Do you believe this?” 

She looked up at him by the lamp-light, and 
said, “‘I do.” 

‘* And you promise?” 

“Te.” 

Then they loosed arms, and Hilary knew that 
they should never walk together again till—when 
and how? 

Returning, of course he walked with Miss Leaf; 
and throughout the next day, a terribly wet Sun- 
day, spent by them entirely in the little parlour, 
they had not a minute of special or private talk 
together. He did not seem to wish it,—indeed 
almost avoided it. 

Thus slipped away the strange, still day,—a Sun- 
day never to be forgotten. At night, after prayers 
were over, Mr. Lyon rose suddenly, saying he 
must leave them now; he was obliged to start from 
Stowbury at daybreak. 

‘* Shall we not see you again?” asked Johanna, 

“No. This will be my last Sunday in England. 
Good-bye!” 

He turned excessively pale, shook hands silently 
with them all—Hilary last—and almost before 
they recognised the fact, he was gone. 

With him departed, not all Hilary’s peace or 
faith or courage of heart, for to all who love truly, 
while the best beloved lives, and lives worthily, 
no parting is hopeless and no grief overwhelming ; 
but all the brightness of her youth, all the sense 
of joy that young people have in loving, and 
in being beloved again, —in fond meetings and 
fonder partings, in endless walks and talks, in 
sweet kisses and clinging arms. Such happiness 
was not for her: when she saw it the lot of others, 
she said to herself, sometimes with a natural sharp 
sting of pain, but oftener with a solemn acquies- 
cence,—‘ It is the will of God; itis the will of 
God.” 

Johanna, too, who would have given her life 
almost to bring some colour back to the white face 
of her darling, of whom she asked no questions, 
and who never complained nor confessed anything, 
many and many a night when Hilary either lay 
awake by her side, or tossed and moaned in her 
sleep, till the elder sister took her in her arms like 
a baby,—Johanna, too, said to herself, ‘‘ This is 
the will of God.” 

I have told thus much in detail the brief, sad 
story of Hilary’s youth, to show how impossible 
it was that Elizabeth Hand could live in the house 
with these two women, without being strongly 
influenced by them, as every person—especially 
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every woman—influences, for good or for evil, 
every other person connected with her, or depend- 
ent upon her. 

Elizabeth was a girl of close observation and 
keen perception. Besides, to most people, whe- 
ther or not their sympathy be universal, so far as 
the individual is concerned, any deep affection 
generally lends eyes, tact, and delicacy. 

Thus when on the Monday morning at breakfast 
Miss Selina observed, “ What a fine day Mr. Lyon 
was having for his journey; what a lucky fellow 
he was ; how he would be sure to make a fortune, 
and if so, she wondered whether they should ever 
see or hear anything of him again,’—Elizabeth, 
from the glimpse she caught of Miss Hilary’s face, 
and from the quiet way in which Miss Leaf merely 
answered, ‘‘ Time will show ;” and began talking 
to Selina about some other subject,—Elizabeth re- 
solved never in any way to make the smallest 
allusion to Mr. Robert Lyon. Something had 
happened, she did not know what ; and it was not 
her business to find out ; the family affairs, so far as 
she was trusted with them, were warmly her own, 
but into the family secrets she had no right to pry. 

Yet, long after Miss Selina had ceased to 
“wonder” about him, or even to name him—his 
presence or absence did not touch her personally, 
and she was always the centre of her own small 
world of interest—the little maid-servant kept in 
her mind, and pondered over at odd times, every 
possible solution of the mystery of this gentleman’s 
sudden visit ; of the long wet Sunday when he sat 
all day talking with her mistresses in the parlour ; 
of the evening prayer, when Miss Leaf had twice 
to stop, her voice faltered so; and of the night 
when, long after all the others had gone to bed, 
Elizabeth, coming suddenly into the parlour, 
had found Miss Hilary sitting alone over the 
embers of the fire, with the saddest, saddest look ! 





so that the girl had softly shut the door again 
without ever speaking to “ Missis.” 

Elizabeth did more; which, strange as it may 
appear, a servant who is supposed to know nothing 
of anything that has happened, can often do better 
than a member of the family, who knows every- 
thing, and this knowledge is sometimes the most 
irritating consciousness a sufferer has. She fol- 
lowed her young mistress with a steady watchful- 
ness, so quiet and silent that Hilary never found 
it out,—saved her every little household care, 
gave her every little household treat. Not much 
to do, and less to be chronicled ; but the way in 
which she did it was all. 

During the long dull winter days, to come in 
and find the parlour-fire always bright, the hearth 
clean swept, and the room tidy ; never to enter 
the kitchen without the servant’s face clearing up 
into a smile; when her restless irritability made 
her forget things, and grow quite vexed in the 
search after them, to see that somehow her shoes 
were never misplaced, and her gloves always came 
to hand in some mysterious manner,—these trifles, 
in her first heavy days of darkness, soothed Hilary 
more than words could tell. 

And the sight of Miss Hilary going about the 
house and schoolroom as usual, with that poor white 
face of hers ; nay, gradually bringing to the family 
fireside, as usual, her harmless little joke, and her 
merry laugh at it and herself,—who shall say what 
lessons may not have been taught by this to the 
humble servant, dropping deep-sown into her heart, 
to germinate and fructify, as her future life’s needs 
required ? 

It might have been so—God knows! He alone 
can know, who, through what (to us) seem the in- 
finite littlenesses of our mortal existence, is edu- 
cating us into the infinite greatness of His and our 
immortality. 
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THE EYE—ITS STRUCTURE AND POWERS. 


ALTHouGH every part of the human frame has 
been fashioned by the same Divine hand, and ex- 
hibits the most marvellous and beneficent adapta- 
tions for the use of man, the human eye stands 
pre-eminent above them all as the light of the body, 
and the organ by which we become acquainted with 
the minutest and the nearest, the largest and the 
most remote of the Creator’s works, 

Of the five ‘“‘ Gateways of Knowledge” by which 
we acquire all our information respecting the exter- 
nal world, the sense of Sight is the most important, 
whether we regard it in the structure of its organs, 
the value of its lessons, or the extent of its range. 
The organs of Jouch and Taste have no wider range 
than the surface of the tissues which compose them. 
With the sense of Smell we can take cognizance only 
at a short distance of the offensive odour or of 
the grateful perfume. The organ of Hearing is the 
centre of a wider, though still a narrow, sphere. 
The sound of the troubled ocean, and of the gale 
which chafes it, the howl of the waving forest, or 
of the life which it shelters, and the peals of the 
thunder-storm, are all heard, indeed, from afar ; 
but the eye carries us to the very limits of our 
planet-home,—to the mountain or ocean horizon, 
where the blue ether, with its drapery of clouds, 
bounds its unassisted view. Within this magic 
circle it revels amid the glories of nature and the 
grandeur of art; it lingers amid the beauties of 
lake and sea, of glade and forest, of cloud-capt 
towers and gorgeous palaces, and weeps, perchance, 
over the crowded haunts of life, and labour, and 
crime. Nor has it less delight when it returns to 
the domestic hearth, and surveys its household 
gods, and receives looks of love from the inmates 
of its happy home. 

But though the blue firmament, with its ‘‘ greater 
and its lesser lights,” is the boundary of unassisted 
vision, the genius of man has disclosed to the 
human eye regions far beyond it, and given it 
powers of research denied to the other organs of 
sensation. With the Telescope it explores the 
universe of stars, insulating its own planetary sys- 
tem,—surveying, and measuring, and weighing 
the worlds which compose it, and descrying amid 
their mountains and valleys the seats of life per- 
chance more noble than its own. With the same 
guide it pierces into the sidereal heavens, discover- 
ing new suns and systems of worlds,—penetrating 
the depths of space, and receiving the last and 
feeblest ray which glimmers from the very boun- 
dary of creation. 

Nor is the gateway of light less attractive when 
it leads us into the microscopic world, and displays 
to us the functions and organizations of atomic 





life, and the elementary structures of the larger 
creations around us. The gateway of sound is 
impervious to the cry of that life which we crush 
beneath our feet, and to the joyous utterances of the 
living myriads which sport in the sunbeam. The 
senses of taste and smell teach us nothing respecting 
the animalcular kingdom, and could the human 
hand by its touch deal with the invisible organism, 
it would fail to disclose either its form or its 
functions. The sight alone pierces into the dwell- 
ings of the animalcular community,—expands the 
material atom into a world, lays open the prolific 
cells of vegetable and animal organization, and dis- 
plays to the admiring observer the structure of 
those wonderful tissues which cover the seats of 
intellectual and animal life. 

It is.not difficult, for the poet has done it, to 
describe the state of our own world, or of the uni- 
verse, were “‘the sun extinguished, the stars to 
wander darkling in the eternal space,” and ‘“‘ the 
icy earth to swing blind and blackening in the 
moonless air ;” but it is difficult to comprehend 
the condition of a world inhabited by a sightless 
population, or revolving in a medium through 
which no ray can pass. Were our nectar and am- 
brosia tasteless, and no perfume breathed from 
plant or flower, hunger and thirst would still be 
assuaged, and the lily and the rose would delight 
the eye. Were the chords of the lyre struck in 
vain, and the voice which soothes or alarms us 
mute for ever, the harmony of colour would re- 
place, however imperfectly, the harmony of sounds, 
and the expression of the human face would still 
utter, however inarticulately, the language of re- 
proof or of love. Without the ear man could have 
held communication and interchanged his labour 
with his fellow, however distant he might be. 
Though the rattle of the iron wheel were inaudible, 
and the watchman deaf to the shriek of the steam- 
pipe, the coloured beacon would guide him in 
his flight, and the pilot might conduct his ship 
round the globe, though he hears not the howl 
of the gale which shatters his rigging, nor the 
roar of waters which threaten to engulf him. 

It would be more difficult still to imagine the 
condition of a world in space impervious to light, 
or with inhabitants insensible to its impressions. 
In “a world without a sun,” the poet might well 
exclaim, ““O what were man!” Ignorant of the 
form and size of his own planet, and of the worlds 
around it, he might, like the Proteus of the subter- 
ranean waters, or the mole working in the dark, 
subsist on the spontaneous productions of the soil, 
gathering the seed which he did not sow, and 
plucking the fruit which he did not plant ; but his 
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sustenance would have been more precarious than 
that of the world of instinct as it now exists under 
his dominion. With the cunning of his fingers, 
the grasp of his hand, the power of his'arm, and 
the vigour of his intellect, man might have shel- 
tered himself from the elements even within walls 
of stone, and defended himself against enemies 
rational and irrational, and equally helpless with 
himself. His dwellings might have been grouped 
into cities, his cities into communities, and his 
communities into nations. His Reason would 
have given him some knowledge of the great first 
cause ; and though he had neither sun, nor moon, 
nor stars to represent the beneficence which sur- 
rounded him, he might have deified the most gifted 
of the community who had pierced deepest into 
the darkness around, or whose genius or industry 
had procured new powers or new luxuries to their 
race. But whatever might have been his advance 
either in material or intellectual progress, the tse- 
ful arts would have been slowly developed, and his 
highest pleasure would have been derived from the 
luxuries of music, and the productions which ad- 
minister to the senses of Taste and Smell. 

The superiority of the sense of light, and its 
value as a source of moral and physical enjoyment 
being thus established, we shall now proceed to give 
a popular account of the organ by which it carries 
on its operations, and of the processes by which the 
mind takes cognizance of its pictures on its retina, 
gives an external locality to the objects they re- 
present, and in a state of health or disease, gives 
us visions of the past or foreshadows of the future. 

The human eye, and that of all other animals, 
has always been regarded as the most beautiful, as 
well as the most important portion of their corpo- 
real frame. In man it occupies a commanding 
position in the region of intellect, and its shape, 
and ‘size, ahd colour. are all made to harmonize 
with the other features by whose ever-varying ex- 
pression we give utterance to the conceptions of 
the mind and the emotions of the heart. Over this 
noble combination the eye predominates, but its 
form, and ‘colour, and movements, are its only fas- 
cination. » In itself ithas no expression. It neither 
smiles nor weeps. It opens ‘itscurtains in joy. 
It looks upwards in devotion, and downwards in 
sorrow, and sidewards in research. It closes its 
windows in ‘sunshine, and opens them in twilight, 
and in the depth of joy or of grief, it is bathed 
from the fountains around it ; but in all these con- 
ditions it derives its expression from the casket in 
which ‘it is incased, and the’ drapery in which it is 
clothed. But though the eye is dependent upon 
other forms for its smiles and its frowns, it exer- 
cises over them a despotic sway, appropriating their 
peculiar expressions, and concentrating'them on 
the foe whom it fears or the friend whom it loves. 
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In order to give some idea of the exquisite 
mechanism of this organ, and of its singular adap- 
tation to the various purposes which it subserves, 
we have given in the figure at the end (Fig. 8) a very 
fine representation of it in section according to the 
most recent anatomical dissection.* The figure isa 
section, from before backwards, through the eye- 
ball of a child at birth, magnified fifteen times in 
diameter. The ball of the eye, which in ‘the adult 
is about nine-tenths of an inch in diameter, is 
formed by a very dense, tough, and opaque white 
fibrous membrane B B called the sclerotic coat, the 
blood-vessels of which are seen in the diagram. 
Into the front of the eyeball thus formed is in- 
serted a circular transparent portion like a very 
small watch-glass, joining the white sclerotic coat 
at the points B, B, and forming its anterior part. 
This portion is called the cornea, which, together 
with the sclerotic coat, forms the eyeball, the 
cornea being, as it were, the window of the spher- 
ical chamber. It is nearly half an inch in dia- 
meter, and consists of three adhering layers,—the 
conjunctival membrane, which is the outer one ; 
the proper cornea, which is the middle one and 
the thickest; and the membrane of Descemet. The 
proper cornea is fibrous, and exceedingly tough. 
Within the cornea, and in contact with the mem- 
brane of Descemet, is the aqueous chamber P, con- 
taining the aqueous humour, which consists ‘of 
water and a little albumen. Above and below P 
will be seen a section’ of the Jris, which is a flat, or 
slightly convex, circular membrane, dividing the 
interior of the eyeball into two very unequal 
parts, called the anterior and posterior chambers. 
The iris has an opening in its centre, shown on the 
right-hand side of P, which contracts, in strong 
light, from about one-fourth of an inch, which is 
its width in ordinary light, to one-eighth of an 
inch, or even less, and expands again when the 
light is diminished. This membrane has a dif- 
ferent colour in different eyes, and the pupil al- 
ways appears as a black or dark spot in its centre, 
unless in some particular position of the observer, 
when a red light may be seen if the interior of the 
éye, like that which is more easily observed’ in 
cats or other animals. On the whole. posterior 
surface of the iris is a layer of cells called the 
uvea, densely filled with a black pigment, and on 
its anterior surface there is another layer of round- 
ish cells considerably flattened. The colour of the 
iris in blue eyes is produced solely by the black 
pigment seen through the iris ; but in black, brown 
and yellowish-brown eyes, the colour is produced 
by a special pigment irregularly distributed through 
the iris. The anterior chamber of the eye contains 





* This drawing by Dr. Léwig is taken from Reichert’s 
Studien des Physiologisches Instituts zu Breslau, 
Leipzig, 1858. 
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only the aqueous humour, but the posterior cham- 
ber contains the crystalline lens L u, and the vitre- 
ous humour LEDEL. This humour resembles 
the white of an egg, and contains much albumen. 
It occupies, as the figure shows, a large part of 
the eyeball, keeping it in a distended state, and 
resisting pressure, like a bladder containing water. 
The humour or fluid is contained in a capsule 
or bag divided into several compartments, as 
shown by the curved lines. There is reason to 
believe that these compartments are subdivided 
into cells which communicate with one another by 
a small opening, and it is quite certain that these 
cells contain transparent filaments which float in 
them, and form themselves into knots which appear 
as black spots, called musc@ volitantes, and which 
are often a source of unnecessary alarm to persons 
with the soundest eyes. An able French writer, 
M. Vallée, on very slight experimental grounds, 
supposes that the vitreous humour is not homo- 
geneous, but diminishes in density from the crys- 
talline lens to the back of the humour at p. The 
vitreous humour is enveloped by the hyaloid mem- 
brane, an extremely fine transparent pellicle, about 
0.002 of a line in thickness. 

The crystalline lens is a piece of mechanism of 
singular beauty, and is the principal agent in 
giving us a distinct picture of external objects. 
When seen in the eye, or even when taken out of 
it, immediately after death, it is as pure and trans- 
parent as a drop of water, and like a lens of glass, 
it does not show the slightest appearance of being 
composed of numerous parts, each singularly 
formed, and all as singularly arranged. It is sus- 
pended in a transparent capsule or bag, fixed at its 
margin to the sclerotic coat, and consists of nu- 
merous concentric laminz, like the coats of an 
onion, several of which are shown in the figure. 
These lamine are composed of innumerable fibres 
of equal length, tapering to both ends. In the 
human lens these are from 0.0025 to 0.005 of aline 
broad, and from 0.0009 to 0.0014 thick, and are 
delicate tubes containing a clear albuminous fluid. 
The sides of these tubes are ragged, like the teeth 
of a fine saw, so that the teeth of one fibre enter 
into the spaces between the teeth of the adjacent 
fibres, and bind them together. These fibres or 
tubes are so combined that the centre of the lens is 
more dense than the outer parts, the density gradu- 
ally diminishing outwards. The mode in which the 
fibres are arranged, and their structure, is less dis- 
tinctly seen in the human lens than in that of qua- 
drupeds and fishes, and therefore we shall describe 
their structure and arrangement in these animals, 

The structure and arrangement of the fibres in a 
lens is well seen in that of a cod-fish, which is a 
spherical ball about four-tenths of an inch in diame- 
ter. When boiled it is perfectly white, and when 








the soft parts are removed, the inner lamingw are 
transparent, and may be separated by the point of 
a knife, and examined by the microscope. In this 
fish, and in the turbot, haddock, herring, and many 
other fishes, and in birds, the fibres are arranged 
like the meridians in 
a globe terminating 
in two opposite poles, 
an arrangement which 
renders it necessary 
that each fibre should 
be thickest at the 
equator, and taper to 
a point at the poles. 
This arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

If these fibres were 
round like wires, they 
could not be packed 
into lamine, and if 
their sides were 
smooth they could not 
adhere so as to form 
a film or plate. They 
are therefore flat, and 
have teeth like those 
of a wheel or rack, 
by which one fibre, Fic. 2. 
amnb, is joined to bpqe, the one next toit. This 
is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 2). 

A very curious and instructive experiment may 
be made by separating one of the lamine from the 
lens when dry, and looking through it at a small 
bright flame. On each side of the white flame we 
shall see three or more coloured flames, the distance 
of which, from the white flame and from one an- 
other, is inversely proportional to the breadth of 
the fibre, that is, it is smallest with broad fibres, 
and greatest with small fibres. The coloured images 
will therefore separate from one another, when the 
part of the laminz through which we look is near 
the pole. The same coloured spectra may be seen 
by reflection from the surface of the laminz, and 
hence we have been able to trace the fibres to their 
terminations in poles or lines, by observing the 
separation of the coloured images. This line or 
row of coloured images is always perpendicular to 
the length of the fibres ; but if the light is bright 
enough, we may observe other and more distant 
coloured images, the line joining which is parallel 
to the fibres. These fainter spectra are produced 
by the parallel edges of the teeth, and, what is im- 
portant, we can measure the breadth of the fibres 
and the breadth of the teeth, by measuring the 
angular distance of these coloured images. In this 
manner the following estimate has been made of 
the number of fibres and teeth in the lens of a cod, 
four-tenths of an inch in diameter :— 
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Fibres in each lamina, 2,500 
Teeth in each fibre, 12,500 
Teeth in each lamina, 31,250,000 
Fibres in the lens, 5,000,000 
Teeth in the lens, 62,500,000,000 
That is, the lens of a small cod contains five mil- 
| lions of fibres, and sixty-two thousand five hundred 
| millions of teeth, forming a sphere as clear and 
|| pure as a drop of water! 
! In the lenses of other animals, the fibres are dif- 
\ ferently arranged. In the salmon, shark, skate, por- 
| —— poise, alligator, and 
| many other fish, and 
| ’ " in the hare, rabbit, 
Voy and some serpents, the 
l & fibres are arranged as 
1 in Fig. 3, where the 
fibres are shown as 
inserted in a line 
which is horizontal on 
the front of the lens, 
but vertical on the 
| back of thelens. The 
. consequence of this is 
that the fibres in pass- 
| ing from the horizontal 
line (which consists of 
what is called two 
septa, one on each side 
of the centre) to the 
vertical line, must 
have the curvilineal 
form shown in Fig. 4. 
Fic. 4. In some fishes the lens 
| has two septa on one side, as in Fig. 3, and one 
| pole on the other side, as in Fig. 1. 

In the lenses of almost all quadrupeds, the horse, 
the lion, the tiger, 
etc., there are three 
septa, as shown in 
Fig. 5, but the three 
on the other surface 
are not parallel to 
those in the figure, 
but bisect the angles of 
120° which they form. 

In some fishes the 

lens has three septa on 

|| one side, and éwo on the other. In the whale there 
| are four septa at right angles to one another, and 
| in the elephant there are nine, namely, three central 
| ones, and two at the extremity of each of the three. 

Such is the structure of the crystalline lens, 

® piece of mechanism of which the genius of man 
cannot produce the rudest imitation. We have 
said that it is denser at the centre than at the mar- 
gin, the density gradually diminishing outwards. 
This property, which was necessary in order to 





make it give a more perfect image, and which art 
cannot impress upon its productions, shows itself 
when the human lens is examined in polarized 
light, by four quadrants of polarized light sepa- 
rated by a black cross, as shown in the central 
part of Fig. 6. This light has a particular char- 
acter, which has been found to be positive when 
the density increases inwards, and negative when it 
decreases inwards. In the human lens, and in others 
where there is only one series of these quadrants, it is 
positive; but in examining the lenses of horses, 
and several other quadrupeds, we have found three 
series of luminous quadrants,* separated by a black 
cross, indicating in the clearest manner that the 
central part of the lens has its density diminishing 
outwards, the next portion its density increasing 
outwards, and the other portion diminishing out- 
wards! The cause of a structure so strange and 
unlike what science could have anticipated, has 
not even been conjec- 

tured by philosophers. 

This remarkable struc- 

ture is shown in Fig. 6, 

where the rings marked 

+ have their density in- 

increasing inwards, and 

the ring marked — its 

density diminishing in- 

wards, Fis. 6. 

Another curious property of the lenses of several 
animals, and perhaps of all, is, that when they are 
kept in distilled water, the rings or quadrants of 
polarized light change their form and even their 
colour, as if the lens was assuming a new and more 
complex structure. After a certain time, the lens 
bursts from the breaking of the capsule or bag 
which encloses it. The distilled water had been 
absorbed in such a quantity as at first to stretch 
and then tear the capsule, and the effect of its ex- 
pansion was to give it a polarizing structure, which 
modified the polarizing structure of the lens itself. 
This experiment is of some practical value, as it 
shows that the disease of soft cataract in the human 
eye may be produced by the lens absorbing too 
much water, from an excess ‘of water in the aque- 
ous humour, and that dry cataract may be pro- 
duced by the lens not receiving a proper supply of 
water, in consequence of the aqueous humour con- 
taining too much albumen, 

The crystalline lens, thus marvellously con- 
structed, is capable of forming distinct and perfect 
images of external objects upon any membrane 
fitted to receive them. This membrane is called 
the retina, and is shown in Fig. 8, at the back of 
the vitreous humour, as formed by several rings 





* In the lens of a cow fifteen years old, we found four 
series, two positive and two negative, alternating with 





each other. 
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of different degrees of brightness. Till recently, 
it was regarded by optical. writers, and even by 
anatomists, as a single membrane, like a sheet of 
white paper, ora surface of ground glass, which, 
in the Camera Obscura, receives and shows the 
images of external objects, either when we look at 
the paper or the ground glass; but, as we shall 
presently see, it is a compound membrane, con- 
sisting of several strata variously formed. One 
stratum of it, however, receives the images of ex- 
ternal objects, and transmits the sensation to the 
brain by means of the optic nerves DO, of which 
the retina is an expansion. The truth of this may 
may be shown by paring away, till itis exceedingly 
thin-and transparent, the sclerotic coat of a fish or 
a quadruped. When the eye is thus prepared, an 
inverted image of external objects will be seen dis- 
tinctly painted on the retina, That the optic 
nerve conveys a view of this picture to the brain, 
is proved by the fact, that blindness is produced 
by any injury done to that nerve. 

In order to give an idea of this singular mem- 
brane, we have represented in Fig. 7, a section of 
it, near the entrance of the optic nerve, as magni- 
fied 170 times, according to the observations of H. 
Miiller and Kolliker, published in Ecker’s Icones 
Physiologice. 

The retinasis a delicate.and perfectly transpa- 
rent membrane, varying in thickness from 0.06 to 
Fa) 0.10 of aline. It consists of five 
y i\/ layers. No. 1 is the first, or bacil- 
mice MW; lar layer, or the layer of rods and 

eee, cones, or Jacob’s membrane, con- 
P sisting of “ strongly-reflecting bo- 
dies, cylindrical and conical in 
form.” The layer varies from 0.028 
to 0.036 ofa line. Every rod is 
a cylinder, 0.0008 of a line broad. 
Nos, 2, 3,and 4, forming the se- 
cond, are the outer granular, the 
intermediate granular, andtheinner 
granular layer. The granules are 
round , or, oval bodies, reflecting the light strongly, 
and from 0.002 to 0.004 of a line in diameter. The 
third layer shown at 5, is a layer of grey cerebral 
substance, terminating interiorly in a layer of 
nerve cells at 6, and extending between the gra- 
nular layers and the fibres of the optic nerve. The 
fourth layer, No. 7, is the expansion of the optic 
nerve or ‘‘ optic bundles,” the Mullerian fibres 
‘forming their laminew between the optic bun- 
dies.” The fifth layer is the limiting membrane. 

The yellow or golden-yellow spot is an elliptical 
part of the retina, 1.44 long, and 0.36 of a line 
broad, and from 1.0 to 1.2 of a line from the centre 
of the entrance of the optic nerve at D, Fig. 8. In 
the middle of it is a colourless depressed spot, the 
JSoramen centrale, from 0.08 to 0.10 in diameter. 





Fre., 7. 





On the outside of the retina, in contact with 
the layer No. 1. in Fig. 7, is the choroid coat, 
which is a layer of hexagonal cells, 0.006 to 0.008 
of a line in diameter, and 0.004 thick, ‘‘ disposed 
in the manner of a mosaic,” and containing a black 
pigment, which lines the whole inner surface of the 
choroid membrane, In the eye of Albinos the 
black pigment is absent, so that the hexagonal 
cells are perfectly pale. 

When we look at the retina in front, in a dead 
eye, or in a living eye, which may be done by an 
ingenious instrument called an opthalmoscope, we 
observe the small hole in it, about one-fortieth of 
an inch in diameter, called the foramen centrale, 
directly opposite the pupil P, and a little to one 
side of this, a slight elevation at p, where the 
optic nerye enters the eye. These two circular 
portions have peculiar properties: The first, 
which is found only in the eye of man, monkeys, 
and some lizards, is the spot of distinct vision, the 
vision being less distinct on every other part of 
the retina. The second, though sensible to light, 
does not give us the vision of any object whose 
image falls upon it. This is shown by two curi- 
ous experiments easily made. Lay down a small 
speck of white paper upon a green or any dark 
cloth, and three or four inches from a narrow strip 
of paper two or three inches long. Look steadily 
at the white speck for a little while, and the white 
strip of paper, seen obliquely or indirectly, will 
disappear and reappear, the eye. being unable to 
keep up a sustained vision of it. The white speck 
seen distinctly will never disappear in ordinary 
light ; but if it isso faintly illuminated as to be hardly 
visible, it will disappear and reappear like the 
strip of paper seen obliquely. This inability of 
the eye to maintain a continuous vision of faintly 
illuminated objects is often alarming in the dark 
to the timid and the credulous, and has frequently 
been the cause of a particular class of apparitions 
which are seen at night by the young and the 
ignorant. The experiment is more curious when 
we use a luminous object. If we place two 
candles at the distance of a few inches, and look 
distinctly and steadily for some time at the right- 
hand candle, the left-hand candle will not dis- 
appear, but will expand into a mass of nebulous 
light, the centre of which is blue, surrounded with 
a ring of yellow light, the candle seen distinctly 
suffering no change. 

But though the eye cannot see objects distinctly 
by indirect vision, it sees faint objects more easily 
than when they are seen directly or distinctly. 
Astronomers have found that when they desire to 
see a faint star, such as one of the satellites of 
Saturn, they can discover it by looking away from 
the place where they know it to be. When the 
eye is turned full upon the star, it disappears. 
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We have already stated that an inverted image 
of every external object is painted on the retina. 
How an object is seen erect by means of an inverted 
picture of it, is a problem that has often puzzled 
even grave philosophers. Considering the mind as 
placed behind the retina, and looking at the inverted 
pictures, some writers have believed that children 
see all things inverted, and that they learn to see 
them erect by comparing what they see with what 
they touch, Other writers, equally ignorant of the 
true law of vision, suppose that the inverted pic- 
ture is made erect by some change which takes place 
at the entrance of the optic nerve into the brain. 
The truth is, that in place of its being necessary 
to convert, by any mechanism, the inverted image 
into an erect one, an inverted image is absolutely 
required, in order to obtain an erect one by the 
laws of vision. 

In order to ‘Whilerstand this by means of ‘an ex- 
periment’ which anybody may make, ‘let us suppose 
a man placed opposite a window, in the shutter of 
which thereis a small hole.’ An inverted picture 
of the man will be formed on a sheet of paper held 
one or two feet behind it. The picture is inverted 
because the rays from the man’s head, moving in 
straight lines, as light does, fall on the lower part 
of the paper, and the rays from his feet on the 
upper part of the paper. If the hole is a little 
larger than a pin hole, this inverted picture will be 
very distinct, though faint; and if the man is 
dressed in a white dress, strongly illuminated by the 
sun, a photograph might be taken of him, by receiv- 
ing the image upon a proper sensitive ground. 

Let us now suppose that when the eyelids, 
FO, FC, Fig: 8, are opened, an inverted picture of 
a man is formed upon the spherical retina, EDE. 


| The rays which paint it fall in different directions 


on the retina, but it is a law of vision, called the 
law of visible direction, and one determined: ex- 
perimentally, that whatever be the direction of a 
ray falling upon the retina at any point, it gives 
us the sensation of vision in the direction of a line 
perpendicular to the retina at that point. As the 
rays, therefore, which proceed from the head of 
the man fall upon the lower part of the spherical 
retina, below D, and as a line perpendicular to 
that part passes upwards through the pupil p, it 
must show us the man’s head above a horizontal 
line; and as the rays which proceed from the feet 
of a man fall upon the upper part of the spherical 
retina, above D, and as a perpendicular to that 
part passes downwards through the pupil p, it 
must show us the man’s feet below a horizontal 
line. The inverted image, therefore, of the man 
upon a spherical retina EDE, must necessarily 
give us the view of a man in an erect position. 
We know that the sensation is carried to the brain 
by the optic nerve acting as the wire of a telegraph, 





but we are entirely ignorant of the process by 
which the mind takes cognizance of the sensation 
thus conveyed. A very singular proof that an im- 
pression from any object upon the lower part of 
the retina gives us the upward vision of that object, 
that is, shows us the object in the direction of a 
line perpendicular to the lower part of the retina, 
we accidentally obtained in the following manner : 
—In opening the seal of a letter, a small part of 
the wax, with a fine specular reflecting surface 
flew off from the wax, and lodged itself in the 
upper eyelid to the right hand of ¥, Fig. 8. This 
piece of wax reflected the candle and other objects 
upon the table down upon the bottom of the eye, 
between p and Fr. The consequence of this was, 
that the candle and these objects were actually 
seen above the head of the observer! 

Several difficult questions will be made plain by 
considering all objects as delineated by points like 
a stippled engraving. Every point -will have 
its image on the retina. Those in the upper part 
of the object will have their image on the lower 
part of the retina; and those in the lower part of 
the object will have their image inthe upper part 
of the retina: The direction, therefore, in which 
we see any point with our eye will be that of a 
line drawn from the point of the retina, through 
the centre of curvature of that membrane. 

Physiologists, or optical writers, have found 
great difficulty in understanding how we see ob- 
jects single with two eyes. If'we look at a candle 
with one eye, we see it single. If we open the 
other, and either squint, or press it @ little to a 
side with the finger, we see two candles, but if 
we cease squinting, or withdraw the finger, the 
one image will move towards the other; and cover 
it, so that a single image is formed by the one eye 
placing its image of the candle exactly upon the 
image of the candle formed by the other. Hence 
it follows that if we had a hundred eyes, the hun- 
dred images which they form would be seen when 
the muscles of the different eyes place all the 
images which are of the same size exactly above 
one another. 

The superior and inferior recti muscles by which 
the eye is turned upwards and down, are shown 
surrounding the sclerotic coat EDE, into which 
they are inserted, and cut off at c,a. The other 
recti muscles, which turn the eye from right to 
left, and from left to right, are not shown in the 
figure on account of its being a vertical section. 

Our limits will not permit us to say much of the 
eyes of animals. The eyes of quadrupeds are, 
generally speaking, similar in structure to that of 
man. In the larger herbivorous animals, such as 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, the eyes are 
small; while in the carnivorous races, the eye is 
larger, in order to have better vision in twilight 
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or at night, by the admission of a greater quantity 
of light through the pupil. But while beasts of 
prey are thus enabled to pursue their victims, the 
animals which they pursue are endowed with 
powers of vision, which enable them to descry 
their enemies at a distance, and escape from dan- 
ger. The eyes of the smaller animals are exceed- 
ingly minute ; but whatever be the size of the eye, 
whether that of the elephant or of a mouse, all ob- 


Fic. 


gonal tubes, which are finely shown in the grey 
dragon-fly. Each of these tubes has its outer end 
convex, and its inner end concave, so that it is a 
meniscus lens, which converges the rays through a 
pupil, behind which is a tube containing a viscid 
humour, which carries the rays to form an image 


on the retina behind it. The rays passing along 
each hexagon are prevented from interfering with 
one another, so that each tube forms an image on 


jects are seen by them of exactly the same size, 
The image on the retina of the mouse is, no doubt, 
smaller than that on the retina of the elephant, 
but when they are transferred to an external 
locality by the law of visible direction, their mag- 
nitude is the same. saan 

Perfect insects are endowed with eyes of a very 
remarkable kind. Each eye consists of a great 





number of separate cylinders, or, rather, hexa- 


8. 


the retina of a separate part of the object. The 
great number of hexagons, or separate eyes, ren- 
der unnecessary the muscular apparatus which is 
given to other animals for moving their eyes, and 
extending the sphere of vision. 

In another article we propose to give an account 
of some remarkable properties of the eye, and of 
certain abnormal phenomena of vision, such 48 
colour-blindness, spectral illusions, etc. 
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A YEAR OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1859-60). 
By J. M. LUDLOW. 


THE great question of the day, for the once United 
States of America, is visibly whether or not the 
slaves are to be emancipated? The difficulties of 
such emancipation are confessedly, and have always 
been known to be, enormous. Many of our public 
instructors, from the Jimes downwards, so insist 
upon those difficulties, set them forth in such 
detail, with such relish, as to lead many of their 
readers to the conclusion that they are well-nigh 
insuperable. But there is another question, which 
our said public instructors do not dwell upon,— 
whether it is possible not to emancipate? Whether 
the difficulty and danger of perpetuating slavery 
are not greater than those of abolishing it? 

To solve this question with any accuracy, let 
us put aside the consideration of the present war, 
taking for the purpose a volume, the record of a 
period closing nearly a twelvemonth before Se- 
cession,—the 27th Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, for the year ending 
May 1, 1860, entitled, ‘‘ The Anti-slavery History 
of the John Brown Year.” A one-sided authority, 
I shall be told. Certainly ; so one-sided that it has 
not eyes to see what tells against itself in its own 
statements. Do we not all know these cases, in 
which the speaker tells everything without reserve, 
because he sees everything from the point of view 
of his own prejudices, and cannot conceive that 
any one else should see from any other? My 
readers shall judge for themselves whether such is 
is not here the case. 

The first thing which the volume in question 
(or any of its fellows) clearly shows, is that for 
many years prior to Secession there was in the Free 
States of the American Union an organized con- 
spiracy agaiast one branch at least of the supreme 
law of the land. The Constitution, and the laws 
to be made in pursuance thereof, are declared by 
it to be that supreme law. The Constitution enacts 
that persons ‘‘ held to service in one state” and 
“escaping into another” (i.¢e., fugitive slaves), 
“shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labour may be due.” The 
Fugitive Slave Law (1850) afforded means of render- 
ing this provision effectual. But it is patent that 
any attempt to put this law into execution at the 
North was always liable to open resistance. On 
the 27th April 1859, a fugitive from Virginia, 
twice arrested, at Troy, New York, and again on 
the other side of the river, at West Troy, was twice 
rescued by a crowd, numbering many of the “ most 
respectable citizens” of the town, “ lawyers, edi- 
tors, public men, and private individuals.” In 
October 1859, a fugitive from Missouri was simi- 
larly arrested at Ottawa, Lllinois, by a crowd, 
“ including some of the best and most respectable 
people of the place.” The rescuers might be 
punished, but their conduct was always sure to be 
openly countenanced, sometimes in high quarters, 
often by the population at large. In the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, on the trial of “‘ the Oberlin res- 
‘igs two of the five judges held the Fugitive 
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Slave Law to be unconstitutional ; and eventually 
the prisoners, all but one or two, who underwent 
a trifling term of imprisonment, were released, and 
received splendid ovations, in which professors, , 
judges, etc., took part. 

Rescuing fugitives when arrested, however law- 
less, is yet in some sort a defensive proceeding. 
But it is equally patent that an organization exists, 
termed ‘‘ the Underground Railway,” for facili- 
tating the escape of slaves. In June 1859, the 
Detroit Advertiser (Michigan) declared that “ the 
Underground Railway was never before doing so 
flourishing a business,” mentioning the landing in 
Canada, in the course of a week or so, of ninety- 
four fugitives in four parties, one of seventy at 
once. From Troy (New York) in or about Octo- 
ber,—in February 1860, from Albany (New York), 
from Newcastle (Pennsylvania), came similar news. 
The name of the “‘superintendent”—Stephen My- 
ers—is published without concealment. Officers 
of the Federal Government played into his hands. 
At Utica (New York), a fugitive ‘‘called on a 
United States deputy-marshal, for assistance in 
journeying northwards, and he actually sent the 
guilty, ungrateful chattel to a well-known agent 
of the Underground Railroad.” 

All this took place under the Presidency of Mr. 
Buchanan,—elected as the candidate of the South- 
ern party, and who endeavoured to fasten slavery 
on Kansas even after senators from the slave states 
themselves admitted that the attempt was hopeless. 
But the men even of his own party kicked party 
principles overboard for the sake of aiding the con- 
spiracy. ‘‘ One gentleman who is ranked among the 
high-toned conservative democrats—a sustainer of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, the Nebraska Bill, and the 
Pierce and Buchanan administrations, on principle 
—is regularly called on for his subscription, when 
funds are needed. His sober and invariable reply 
is this :—‘Give money to help a fugitive slave to 
escape? not a cent! it’s illegal, and against the 
compromises of the Constitution! send him back 
to Virginia ! send him back—and here’s a V (five- 
dollar note) to help pay the expenses of sending 
him back to his master.” It is impossible to help 
laughing over the dry humour of this story. Yet 
think of the utter corruption of public morality on 
the subject of slavery which is implied in such a 
device to do what a man visibly deems right under 
the cloak of what he visibly feels to be wrong. 

But this organized conspiracy is not simply, as 
that of any gang of thieves or coiners, one against 
the law,—one which proves the law by the breach, 
as much as obedience does by the observance of its 
provisions. It is one which in some cases seeks 
the colour of law for its proceedings, in others sets 
itself distinctly above the law, absolutely denying 
its validity. To the former type of feeling belongs 
the action of those who would nullify the Fugitive 
Slave Law by state legislation. In New Hamp- 
shire, in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, “ Per- 
sonal Liberty” Bills declaring that no person in 
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the state should be treated as property, and in- 
flicting penalties on any who should arrest, im- 
prison, or carry out of the state any person on 
the ground that he or she owed similar labour as 
a slave, or other measures to defeat the Fugitive 
Slave Law, were pressed upon the respective Legis- 
latures ; passing in New Hampshire to a second 
reading, but eventually postponed. 

Even such a course, however violative of the 
Constitution, was held superfluous by a more 
advanced section. The doctrine held by a class 
of ** Radical Abolitionists ” is, ‘‘that man cannot 
annul the law of God; that therefore, slavery 
being an immorality, no law to authorize it can 
bind the conscience ; that wicked statutes should 
be disobeyed.” Carrying these principles into 
action, little communities were formed in four 
separate counties of the border slave state of 
Kentucky, in avowed opposition to the local law 
as respects slavery. True, the doctrine of this 
particular set of ‘‘ Radical Abolitionists ” involves 
non-resistance, teaching that the ‘“‘ unrighteous 
penalties” of wicked statutes are to be ‘‘ meekly 
borne, if rulers are unjust enough to execute 
them.” But who would expect that the principle 
of the paramount unlawfulness of slavery, once ad- 
mitted, will draw to itself in indissoluble union 
that of non-resistance? Who would not rather 
expect that its primary, general result would be, 
on the contrary, that of deeming that the evil was 
one which justified and called for the use of force 
for its extirpation ? 

Accordingly, instances are openly recorded of 
rescues of slaves by force. ‘* A placard, announc- 
ing that a woman in Missouri was soon to be sold 
at auction, to go south, fell under the eye of a man 
in Kansas, who resolved to rescue her. With a 
pair of horses, a covered carriage, and two or three 
trusty companions, he hastened to the master’s 
house ; went in alone, and found him sitting, and 
the woman standing near. Pointing a cocked pistol 
at the master’s head, he kept him sitting, while the 
woman, at his suggestion, took from her mistress’s 
closet a shawl and shoes for herself, and blankets 
for her two children, and got, with the children, 
into the waggon. He then retired backward, keep- 
ing his pistol in steady aim till he reached the 
carriage, when he drove rapidly off across the 
Kansas line.” 

Again :—‘‘ Half-a-dozen slave-hunters from Mis- 
souri, pursued a fugitive into Kansas. Ata tavern, 
on their journey, some Free-State men met them, 
bringing the fugitive ; introduced him to his mas- 
ter, and, his hat and coat being shabby and fagged, 
invited the master to exchange with him, which 
he cheerfully did, and was then persuaded to lend 
him money enough to defray his expenses to Canada, 
and also to furnish him his horse, to lessen the 
fatigues of the journey. They then parted ; the 
coloured man went north, and the slave-holder and 
his friends back to their homes.” 

Here, again, it is impossible to help laughing 
over the dry humour of the latter narrative espe- 
cially, with all that one feels fo be implied in it. 
But it is evident that the anti-slavery conspiracy 
has in such instances come to be directed, not only 
against slave-property, but against property itself 
as connected with slavery. The slave-owner is, 





in plain English, robbed of shawl, shoes, blankets, 
hat, coat, money, horse ; and the robbers glory in 
the tale. 

No blood was shed in either of the above two 
instances. But it was otherwise in that undertak- 
ing which constitutes for the period the leading 
result of the principles in question, John Brown’s 
attempt on Harper’s Ferry. This, as is well 
known, was an endeavour by force of arms to set 
free a large number of slaves in Virginia. It took 
place on October 16, 1859 ; but long before this, 
a ‘‘ provisional constitution” has been adopted, 
which distinctly contemplated slave insurrection, 
military officers appointed, arms and munitions of 
war collected. A little after ten one Sunday night, 
with twenty-one followers, sixteen white and fiye 
coloured, Brown took possession of an armoury, not 
even belonging to the particular slave state (Vir- 
ginia) in which it was situate, but to the Federal 
Government, thereby plainly levying war against 
the United States themselves. Watchmen were 
taken prisoners, telegraph wires cut, rails torn up. 
A detachment sent to the house of a slave-owner 
four miles off, made him prisoner, took his car- 
riages and horses, and whatever arms were found, 
and proclaimed liberty to his slaves; taking other 
prisoners on their return, and freeing more slaves. 
A railway train was stopped for some hours, and 
a porter who refused to obey the order to stop, 
shot at and mortally wounded. As day dawned, 
workmen coming to the arsenal, and all who ap- 
peared in the streets, were arrested. Shortly after 
day-break resistance was experienced ; a Virginian 
citizen was killed by Brown’s men, two of his own 
men were killed or mortally wounded. About noon 
the place began to be regularly invested by a force 
of citizens and militia, afterwards joined by United 
States marines, with two pieces of artillery ; 
and after a conflict which lasted till the Tues- 
day, costing the lives of some five on the side of 
the assailants (including the mayor of the town, 
who had ventured unarmed within the range of 
fire), and of almost all the besieged, the engine- 
house, where four of them, with some rescued 
slaves who took no part in the fight, still held out, 
was stormed. The remainder of the band, with 
some who had been sent on detachment, were 
taken prisoners, and after trial, not, as might have 
been expected, for treason before the United 
States Court, but for murder before that of the 
state of Virginia, were hung. 

Thus the anti-slavery conspiracy, in the year 
1859-60, looked at in a legal point of view,—besides 
being a legal offence in itself, and involving other 
legal offences of minor character,—had for results, 
in certain cases, the offences of (legal) robbery, 
burglary, murder, and treason. What made the 
danger of this organized conspiracy greatest was, 
that it took its origin mainly, not in self-interest, 
but in a moral principle. There is no evidence, 
for the most part not even a probability, that in 
any of the instances quoted the violators of the 
law sought any personal advantage from what they 
did. The act of the ‘‘ Radical Abolitionists,” with 
their no-resistance principles, in settling here and 
there in Kentucky, was one of sheer self-sacrifice. 
As to John Brown’s attempt, it is impossible to 
conceive of anything more utterly unselfish. Set 
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aside the fact of the undertaking being against 
law, and the whole compass of history contains 
nothing more beautiful than the spirit which 
breathes throughout it. The ‘ Provisional Con- 
stitution” is from the first designed to hold both 
freemen and insurgent slaves who should join 
the expedition ‘‘ under such strict control as to 
restrain them from every act of wanton or vindic- 
tive violence, all waste or needless destruction of 
life and property, all indignity or unnecessary se- 
verity to prisoners, and all immoral practices.” 
After the final decision for action, Brown has “‘ one 
thing” to press on his companions’ minds. ‘‘ You 
all know how dear life is to you, and how dear 
your lives are to your families ; and in remember- 
ing that, consider that the lives of others are as 
dear to them as yours are to you; do not, there- 
fore, take the life of any one, if you can possibly 
avoid it ; but” (he adds in true Cromwellian fash- 
ion) ‘‘if it is necessary to take life in order to save 
your own, then make sure work of it.” The latter 
part of the counsel was the only one he did not 
himself act up to. Even after stopping the train, 
he allowed it to pass on, ‘‘ only,” as he said, ‘‘ to 
spare the feelings of those passengers and their 
families, and to allay the apprehensions that you had 
got here, in your vicinity, a band of men who had 
no regard for life and property, nor any feelings of 
humanity.” He could easily have escaped; he 
ought, according to his original plan, to have re- 
treated te the mountains. ‘‘ But I had thirty odd 
prisoners, whose wives and daughters were in tears 
for their safety, and I felt for them: Besides, I 
wanted to allay the fears of those who believed we 
came here to burn and kill.” During all his trial, his 
one anxiety was to make these words good by evi- 
dence. His instructions to his counsel were: ““‘We 
gave to numerous prisoners perfect liberty; get 
all their names. We allowed numerous other pri- 
soners to visit their families, to quiet their fears ; 
get all their names. We allowed the conductor to 
pass his train over the bridge with all his passen- 
gers, I myself crossing the bridge with him, and 
assuring all the passengers of their perfect safety ; 
get that conductor’s name, and the names of the 
passengers, so far as may be. We treated all our 
prisoners with the utmost kindness and humanity ; 
get all their names, so far as may be. Our orders, 
from the first and throughout, were, that no un- 
armed person should be injured, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever; prove that by all the pri- 
soners. We committed no destruction or waste 
of property ; prove that.” And his prisoners did 
prove accordingly, one, that he had ‘‘ no personal 
fear of Brown or of his men during his confine- 
ment,”—that ‘‘Brown promised safety to all de- 
scriptions of property, except slave property ;” 
another, that ‘‘he did not appear to have any 
malicious feeling ;” ‘another, that he ‘‘ honestly 
endeavoured to protect his hostages, and wished 
to make peace more for their sake than for his 
own safety,” etc. Inhis speech after condemnation, 
one passage in particular shows fully the spirit of 
the man :— 

‘“*T see a book kissed, which I suppose to be the 
Bible, or at least the New Testament, which 
teaches me that all things whatsoever I would 
that men should do to me, I should do even so to 














them. It teaches me further to remeniber them 
that are in bonds as bound with them. I endea- 
voured to act up to that instruction, I say Iam 
yet too young to understand that God is any 
respecter of persons. I believe that to have inter- 
fered as I have done, as I have always freely ad- 
mitted I have done, in behalf of His despised 
poor, is not wrong, but right. Now, if it is 
deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life for 
the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle 
my blood further with the blood. of my children, 
and with the blood of millions in this slave-coun- 
try, whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, 
and unjust enactments, I say let it be done.” 

Brown’s comrades, white or coloured, showed 
the same spirit as himself., ‘‘If I am dying for 
freedom,” said Copeland (a coloured man), ‘I 
could not die for a better cause. I had rather 
die than be a slave.” Cooke, a white man, was 
prepared to die in such a cause, and thought 
he had done nothing to regret, so far as principle 
was concerned. ‘If I had 10,000 lives,” wrote 
Hazlett, another white, the day before his death, 
“T would willingly lay them all down for the 
same cause. My death will do more good than if 
I had lived.” 

After the first conviction in the trials for the 
Harper’s Ferry attempt, “ barns, stacks, and other 
property to a large amount, belonging to several of 
the jurors,” were burnt. Nearly 3000 soldiers, 
cannon loaded with grape-shot, the railroad taken. 
possession of for military purposes, a threat of 
martial law, such were some of the preparations 
which were deemed requisite for the day of John 
Brown’s execution. An actual panic prevailed in- 
deed far and wide at the South. 

We have now seen what a state of things had 
been produced by slavery at the North. There 
is only one word to describe it,—that which 
is used in John Brown’s provisional constitution, — 
war. Slavery he there declared to be a “most 
barbarous and unprovoked war, by one portion of 
the citizens against another, the only conditions of 
which are perpetual imprisonment and servitude, 
or absolute extermination.” Whether the term be 
correctly applied by them to slavery or not, there 
can be no doubt that it was in a war against it 
that the Abolitionists were engaged, and that by 
the laws of war John Brown and his companions 
alone deemed themselves bound, and alone sought 
to be justified. I repeat it, in 1859-60, abolition- 
ism meant already, in the minds of many at least 
of its adherents, civil war. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the question. 

If the law of the United States for the recovery 
of fugitive slaves be express, if its penalties for 
impeding such recovery be positive, there exists a 
far larger body of legislation for the prevention of 
the African slave-trade, sanctioned by far severer 
penalties, since this is expressly declared to be 
piracy. But not only is the feeling largely spread 
at the South that all laws against the slave-trade 
ought to be repealed—not only did Mr. A. H. 
Stephens of Georgia, now the President of the 
Southern Confederacy, addressing his constituents 
in July 1859, tell them that ‘“‘ it is useless to wage 
war about abstract rights, or to quarrel and accuse 
each other of unsoundness, unless we get mere 
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Africans,”—not only was the law declaring the 
slave-trade piracy denounced as unconstitutional 
by conventions and the press, but that law was 
practically, constantly, and openly violated. The 
Mississippian, copying an announcement that 
several cargoes of Africans had been landed in the 
South, headed it, ‘*‘ Speed the Pirates,” and in- 
voked ‘‘ prosperous gales” to ‘‘ speed the honest 
pirates in their noble mission to augment the 
supply of Southern labour; and to obey the injunc- 
tion to feed the hungry and clothe the naked.” 
In July and August 1859, according to the New 
York Herald (a Southern organ at the North), 
“large cargoes of imported ‘ savages’ had been 
lately landed on the coast of Florida ;” there were 
said to exist ‘‘ depdts of ‘ savages’ in over twenty 
large cities or towns at the South ;” a “‘ trustworthy 
informant” had seen altogether, in Charleston, 
Memphis, and Columbus, ‘‘ about 900 imported 
blacks ;” it had been ‘* notorious throughout 
Georgia and Alabama . . . that quite a fleot of 
slaves was expected to land cargoes within a 
month or two, in one of the Florida inlets ;” ‘‘ a 
person interested, whose name is known through- 
out the Union,” had boasted ‘ that twelve vessels 
would discharge their living freight upon our 
shores within ninety days from the Ist of June 
last, and had estimated the number of cargoes 
successfully transported into the interior, within 
eighteen’ months, at between sixty and seventy, 
by which more than 15,000 native Africans 
must have been added to the slave population 
of the South.” In Texas, the sale of ‘* 400 
likely African negroes, lately landed upon the 


coast,” was advertised in a newspaper (14th May 


1859). Farther inland, the sale and purchase of 
such, in smaller numbers, was equally referred 
to in the public prints. The Memphis Observer 
(Tennessee) quoted the prices paid for ‘ three 
of the six native Africans part of the 
cargo of the yacht ‘‘ Wanderer.” ‘The United 
States marshal in Florida was perfecily cog- 
nisant of the landing of a cargo of 600, but had 
no means of preventing it. In those cases where 
the law was still obeyed, it was only under protest. 
In indicting some alleged slave-traders, the grand 
jury of Savannah “ unhesitatingly” advocated ‘‘ the 
repeal of all laws . . . which directly or indi- 
rectly condemn the institution of slavery, or those 
who have inherited or maintain it.” 

Beside the 15,000 Africans thus added in eighteen 
months to the slave population of the South, the 
few hundreds of slaves yearly abstracted from their 
masters, by the Underground Railway or other- 
wise, were but a drop to a bucket. Beside the 
open piracy which, in defiance of the law, landed 
cargoes of Africans by hundreds at a time, the 
petty émeutes which brave fine and imprisonment 
for the sake of a rescue were but as a ripple to a 
storm-wave. The true parallels to individual 
eases of forced enfranchisement or rescue were to 
be found in the abundant instances of kidnapping, 
often of whites. A slave girl in New Orleans 
(May 1859) claimed and gained her pardon on the 
ground that she was white and free-born, and had 
been kidnapped from Arkansas about two years 
before. In Abbeville, Alabama (August), a ‘‘ poor 
white” woman and her child, from Georgia, 


were set free. A scoundrel, named Wilson, had 
fallen ill at the grandmother’s house, decoyed 
the daughter away, and sold her to a “Rey, 
John Guilford,” then returned, decoyed away 
her brother of fifteen, and sold him likewise, 
It is not stated whether the lad was rescued from 
bondage, like his poor dishonoured sister. The 
kidnappings of coloured men in free states were of 
course far more frequent. The instances of such in 
Illinois were “absolutely too numerous to mention.” 
Sometimes they were effected by force, in others 
by fraud. In one case the victim was captured 
‘“‘ after a chase of about eighteen miles, during 
which he was several times fired upon.” Another 
was ‘‘dragged from his home at night.” A forged 
bill of sale, by a father, of his children, was used 
in another case, but was defeated by the exhibi- 
tion of free papers given them. On the 2d March 
1859, four men went to the house of a free coloured 
man in Pennsylvania, pretending they had come 
to take him before a magistrate on a charge of 
robbery. Confident in his innocence, and recog- 
nising two of them as his neighbours, he went with 
them. They took him to a carriage in the woods, 
drew pistols, and compelling him to silence, took 
him to Baltimore, and lodged him in a slave-pen, 
where fortunately he was recognised and released. 
In the county of Delaware “negro stealing and 
selling out of the state” was said to be extensively 
carriedon. At a single session, ‘‘ indictments were 
found against two men for imprisoning a free 
negro, with intent to kidnap, and against one man 
for kidnapping and assisting to kidnap.” 

Cases of kidnapping from free states were likely 
at least to be heard of ; much less so those of free 
coloured men arrested and thrown into slavery 
while passing through slave states,—including no- 
toriously the district of Columbia, seat of the Con- 
gress. Torture, such as “‘ a scourge of sheet-iron 
jagged with sharp points,” is alleged to have been 
practised in such cases, to make the prisoners 
confess to being slaves. 

It may be said that such kidnappings as I have 
mentioned, however atrocious, are only individual 
crimes, which do not touch the validity of the law 
itself which they violate. But the treatment by 
the South, especially after the John Brown attempt, 
of all whom it could suspect of favouring Northern 
views, shows an utter disregard of law. ‘* We 
regard,” said a Georgian newspaper, ‘‘ every man 
in our midst an enemy to the institutions of the 
South, who does not boldly declare that he believes 
African slavery to be a social, moral, and political 
blessing. Any person holding other than these 
sentiments, whether born at the South or North, 
is unsound, and should be requested to leave the 
country.” Faith in slavery is thus erected into a 
creed, absolutely obligatory on all the inhabitants 
of the South. 

Instances in which this creed appears to have 
been enforced by the mildest means are those in 
which agents of Northern houses at the South, 
business men on their way thither, were compelled 
to return. When a book-agent, arrested in Ala- 
bama, while soliciting subscriptions for a Life of 
Christ, published at the North, was marched off 





by the military, a teacher of music, nine years & 
resident in Georgia and Alabama, who had always 
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spoken in favour of slavery, because he refused to 
head the march with his flute, on the ground that 
the book-agent had not deserved expulsion, re- 
ceived a written warning to leave the state imme- 
diately, under penalty of tar anti feathers, and by 
advice of his wife, a Southern woman, started 
before daylight for the North, ‘“ abandoning a 
thriving business.” 

So much for threats. Let us come to actions. 
Among the mildest of these I may reckon the 
wrecking, by a mob in Newport, Kentucky, of 
the offices of the Free South, the press and printing 
materials of which, to the value of about 3000 














dollars, were thrown into the Ohio river. What 


| is remarkable about this case is the legal upshot of 


it. The victim appealed to law, and true bills were 


| 
| found against many of the rioters. But the State 


attorney argued that the Free Press constituted a 
nusiance which the citizens had a right to abate. 


| The judge decided accordingly, and the indictment 
| was quashed. In Amherst county, Virginia, one 
| Nuchols, who was ducked for using seditious lan- 


guage, was bold enough to procure a warrant for 


| the arrest of the offenders ; ‘‘ but instead of its 
| being executed, ‘the magistrate who issued it nar- 


| rowly escaped a ducking himself.” 
| Power, a young. Irish stone-cutter at Columbia, 


| South Carolina, for saying that slavery ‘‘ caused 


' a white labourer at the South to be looked upon as 
, an inferior and degraded man,” was, by order of 
| the vigilance committee to the police, arrested, 

locked up for three days in a cell, then taken be- 
| fore the mayor, when the treasonable words were 
| proved, sent back to prison for six days, then taken 
| out again, dragged about through the streets and 

State-House yard (where he had been at work) 
| through the mud and puddles, in the presence of 

thousands, including members of the Legislature ; 
| then marched three miles out of the city, and after 
| receiving thirty-nine lashes, covered to the waist 
| with tar and feathers, thrust without shirt or coat 

into the ‘negro-car on the railroad, and sent to 
_ Charleston, the engineer at every station whistling 
| a mob together to insult him, whilst a citizen of 
| Charleston who gave him a cup of coffee and a 
| biscuit was threatened with vengeance by the mob. 
, At Charleston he was again put in prison for a 

week, but was more kindly treated, although the 


| mob repeatedly threatened to wrest him out of the 


| jail, until finally he was shipped off to New York. 


| A Northern man, “supposed to be an agent of 


some Abolition Aid Society or Underground Rail- 
| Way,” was arrested by a mob in Pulaski county, 
| Virginia, and, “‘one of the most influential and 
worthy citizens of the county acting as judge, jury, 
aud executioner,” was hung by the neck till nearly 
dead, then taken down, and when restored enough 
hung again, and so on, five times over, in memory 
of John Brown and his four chief companions. He 
was then sent off, under warning, ‘‘ that if ever 
caught in Virginia again, he would have to take 
the sixth and fatal leap.” 

In all the foregoing cases (and in various others 
which might be quoted), some pretext, however 
baseless, connecting them with slavery, is observ- 
able. But this was by no means necessary. A 
Maine lumber brig, the ‘‘B. G. Chaloner,” was load- 
ing on the Statilla river, in December 1859. Mr. 











Morrissey, a wealthy planter, invited the captain 
and his wife and the mate to take their Christmas 
dinner with him. The crew rowed them to Mr. 
Morrissey’s landing-place, about five miles from 
the plantation, and remained behind at the house 
of an acquaintance of the captain’s. Six armed 
men, headed by one David Brown, came to the 
house, professedly to take them to jail. The 
sailors, conscious of their innocence, went with 
them. They were taken to the wood, tied to a 
tree, and a negro was made to give three of them 
fifty lashes each, and the fourth and strongest, one 
hundred, after which they were sent back to their 
vessel. On the return of the captain and his 
party the next day, they were stopped in like man- 
ner, and each of the men received also fifty lashes, 
the captain’s wife, on her interceding, being told to 
‘stop her crying,” or she would be served in like 
manner. Here the only ground assigned for the 
act was that the men were Northerners. 

Observe that the outrages recorded constitute 
but a mere fraction of those actually committed. 
‘*Dead men tell no tales,” and probably the 
worst of all have remained secret. Of the large 
scale upon which many were committed, of 
which we have yet no details, let the following 
serve as an indication :—‘‘ A despatch from New 
Orleans, on the 13th September 1859, says that 
‘the planters residing in the parish of Lafayette, 
in this state, having been seriously annoyed by out- 
side persons tampering with their slaves, formed a 
vigilance committee a few days since, and expelled 
a large number of obnoxious persons from the 
parish, afte. u-‘ministering to them a severe punish- 
ment.’” «et the reader decide for himself what 
slave-owners are likely to mean by “severe pun- 
ishment.” After cases like the above, the mere 
violation of the mails, the stoppage and burning of 
newspapers and other documents supposed to be 
tinged with abolitionism, cannot arrest ourattention. 

The general aim of the South was, moreover, to 
extirpate coloured freedom. An attempt to pro- 
cure an act for the enslavement or expulsion of the 
free coloured men failed indeed in the border slave 
states of Maryland, Kentucky, and in Tennessee. 
Such an act was passed in North Carolina (a state 
which Mr. Olmsted, nevertheless, observes to be 
more liberal than its neighbours towards the negro), 
failed to become law in Florida only for want of 
the Governor’s signature, in Mississippi through 
the vote of the senate, was much called for in 
Alabama. An act was passed in Georgia enacting 
perpetual slavery for a second conviction of a free 
negro for vagrancy, idleness, or profligacy. Loui- 
siana had enacted penalties of imprisonment with 
hard labour for all free coloured persons not na- 
tives of the state who should fail to leave it on 
five days’ notice, craftily supplementing the act by 
another for encouraging voluntary enslavement. 
Tennessee enacted heavy fines on railway authori- 
ties and conductors who should allow free negroes 
to travel except under the care of white citizens, 
vouching for their character in a bond for 1000 
dollars. Arkansas had already passed an expul- 
sive or enslavement act, which took effect on the 
Ist January 1860. Missouri tried to pass one for 
prospective enslavement, which failed through the 
Governor’s veto, 
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Thus, if at the North we find a party which, on 
the subject of slavery, deliberately sets itself above 
the law, and deems itself justified in violating it, 
at the South we meet with the far graver spectacle 
of well nigh a whole -people in full possession of a 
legislation in agreement with its own sentiments, 
or, at all events, of the political power required 
to shape it into such agreement, but quite without 
respect for the provisions of the law, always greedy 
for greater severities than it may happen for the 
time being to allow, lawless for sheer lawlessness’ 
sake. Whilst the abolitionism of the North ap- 
peals from the law to a higher law, the South, in 
all that touches its ‘‘ peculiar institution,” deems 
a mere selfish interest a sufficient ground for bar- 
barism, such as a wild Tartar of the steppes would 
be ashamed of. 

All this lawlessness, at North or South, be it 
observed, centres round the fact of slavery. But 
wherever a source of lawlessness is opened at any 
point by legislation, that source is sure to overflow 
in all manner of offences. And when, as in the 
ease of American slavery, the source of lawless- 
ness is one not local or occasional in its operation, 
but intermingled with the whole polity of the 
country, with the whole life of nearly one-half of 
its citizens, there comes a time when it becomes 
a matter of national life and death to leave that 
source open any longev. 

This was visibly the case at the time I am speak- 
ing of. The slave-owners insisted, not only on 
maintaining, but on extending slavery. ‘‘ The 


South,” said Mr. Singleton of Mississippi in Con- 


gress, ‘‘have made up their minds to sustain 
slavery. We don’t intend to be prescribed by 
present limits; and it will not be in the power of 
the North to coerce the 3,000,000 of freemen at 
the South, with guns in their hands, and prevent 
their going into the surrounding territories. Gen- 
tlemen must remember that a gallant.son of the 
South, Jefferson Davis, led our forces into Mexico, 
and, thank God, he still lives, perhaps to lead a 
Southern army.” In other words, the South was 
determined that the source of lawlessness should 
have new channels opened to it on all sides. 

Now there are only three ways in which such a 
state of things could be put an end to :—1l. Sup- 
pression of the Anti-Slavery Movement ; 2. Seces- 
sion ; 3. Suppression of Slavery. 

The first was hopeless, for after wielding almost 
without interruption for some thirty years the 
whole powers of the Union, and playing fast and 
loose whenever convenient with the Constitution, 
the pro-slavery party had been obliged to give up 
the attempt to put down the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and to adopt the next means, Secession. 

That experiment we now see in progress. But 
in principle it is already a failure. I do not here 
use the word “ principle” in any moral sense. No 
one who believes in a righteous Judge and Ruler 
of the world, can believe also that a polity which 
deprives the bulk of the labouring population 
of the most sacred rights of human nature, 
the rights of marriage, of fatherhood, of self- 
improvement, of the free use of God’s Word— 
which legally prostitutes the female to her master 
(since the slave code does not acknowledge as an 
offence any violence done by the master to the 





honour of his slave), is capable of success. But 
I say that the political principle, in virtue of 
which secession took place, as set forth in the 
above-quoted speech of Mr. Singleton’s,—that of 
the extension of slavery-to the yet uncolonized 
territories of the American Union,—has gone to 
wreck already. In spite of afew surprises of posts 
at the first, the territories have mainly gone with 
the Federal Government. Utah, deemed at first 
disaffected to the North, has applied for admis- | 
sion into the Union. Colorado, Nevada, New | 
Mexico, have each furnished their contingent of | 
troops to the Federal army. Jn New Mexico, for 
some years past the dearest hope of the South,— | 
New Mexico, the proximate slave state, into which | 
slaves were introduced by subscription for the 
very purpose of declaring slavery perpetual within 
it, the frontier forts have been retaken by the Fe- | 
deral commander, who deemed the country so | 
secure behind him that he was proceeding thence | 
farther south to Arizona, excepting the “Indian ter- 
ritory” the last remaining land in debate between 
the contending parties throughout the territories. | 
The South is thus hemmed round, except upon | 
one foreign frontier, by soil free or destined to 
freedom, as by a wall of fire. It cannot (as a | 
slave state) extend itself except by foreign con- 
quest. It cannot avoid foreign conquest except 
by re-opening the slave-trade. It cannot re-open 
the slave-trade without discontenting whatever 
portion of the slave-breeding states still adhere 
to it, exciting the jealousy of all states whose tropi- 
cal colonies have passed under the régime of free 
labour, and rendering itself a nuisance to the world. 
If once let alone by the North, it may no doubt 
subsist for some time upon an open slave-trade, as is 
the case already in the Spanish islands. But that will 
be a new principle of political existence, adopted 
in consequence of the failure of the present one. 
Meanwhile, its territory, instead of being, as 
was originally hoped, co-extensive with the legal 
area of slave soil, has fallen far short of it. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, the district of Columbia, Western 
Virginia, almost all Kentucky and Missouri (to say 
nothing of Eastern Tennessee, or of the lodgments 
of Federal troops in North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana) are gone. Supposing 
the contest to terminate at the present moment, 
the frontier of the projected Confederacy has been 
driven, on almost every point, many miles far- 
ther south, and has become, for the most part, 
a mere geographical line, powerless to oppose any 
physical barrier to the exit of those whom the 
South may want to keep in, to the entrance of 
those whom it may want to keep out. With such 
a frontier, it would have to face the vicinity of a 
nation already. in rapid process of constituting 
itself on directly opposite principles to its own, 
and which would then openly and legally carry 
out the process. If, with the legislative and judi- 
cial power of the Union in its favour, it had to se- 
cede from that Union for fear of the anti-slavery feel- 
ing ; what will it do when legislation and Supreme 
Court are remodelled? How powerful the re- 
straint of law upon the anti-slavery propensities of 
the North has been till now, any one can judge by 
the struggles made hitherto to carry on the wat 
without infringing upon the privileges, at least of 
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loyal slave-owners. Suppose the weight of the 
law thrown on the other side, what will not be the 
strength of those propensities? The South could 
tar-and-feather and drive out Northerners, as we 
have seen, with impunity. Will it venture to do 
so when every such expulsion will be a casus belli ? 
But if they were too dangerous to be suffered to 
remain while there was a Union, how much more 
dangerous will they be when there is none? Is 
the South, then, prepared to make itself a Paraguay 
or a Japan to the North? Is it ready to lay waste 
a whole broad strip of frontier-line, in order to 
keep out the unclean thing—freedom? Is the 
great water-highway of the Mississippi to be closed 
against Northern commerce, because that unclean 
thing might be carried under its flag? Are the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, and other streams, to 
flow unavailable for Southern trade itself, because, 
having their outlet in free waters, they might carry 
down to them and away chattels, seeking to be 
men,—or lest the contagious atmosphere of the 
Ohio should ascend their course? Such remedies 
are the only conceivable ones, if the South would 
remain true to slavery. But is there a sane man 
who believes them to be possible ? Can two peoples 
of the same speech, in the main of the same blood, 
bound together by so many ties of history, politics, 
religion, literature, geography, and trade, remain 
thus isolated from each other? Can the great West 
permanently submit to be deprived of the Missis- 
sippi as an outlet? to say nothing of the numerous 
rivers farther west, less familiar to us in name, 
which, having their source in the centre of the con- 
tinent, debouch into the Gulf of Mexico ? 

American secession, therefore, on the ground of 
slavery, is doomed to failure. I do not say when 
—whether in months or years. I do not say that 
it will take place by force of arms from the North. 
I leave on one side the foreign relations of the 
Confederacy,—the probabilities, every day greater, 
of its being by degrees permanently excluded from 
the cotton-market and other sources of supply. I 
do not dwell upon the ravage by the Southerners 
of their own coasts, the destruction by them of 
their own corn, their own cotton, the recommenda- 
tions by various of their newspapers to cultivate no 
more cotton, the fall in the value of slaves which 
such steps imply, the social changes which must 
follow from them; nor yet upon that rapidly in- 
creasing dearth of comforts and necessities which 
has reduced one Virginian newspaper to be printed 
on brown paper, stopped the publication of another, 
the consequent application, noticed by President 
Davis, of the population to manufactures, and the 
series of equally vast changes which must flow 
from these causes also. I say simply that the 
slave republic, surrounded already, permeated as 
it must be, in spite of itself, by freedom, will be 
as the fabled scorpion in the midst of the living 
embers, doomed to self-destruction. 

For the only real solution to the difficulty lies 
in the abolition of slavery. Only by rooting out 
that which, even undera nominal union, setthe whole 
South against the North, and much of the North 
against the South ; which, in a state of separation, 
must be a chronic cause of international war,—can 
South and North co-exist peaceably once more, 
if not as one, then as two separate States. In 





spite of the Constitution, in spite of itself, the 
North is even now carrying out that abolition. 
That the slaves are not, as a mass, disposed for 
insurrection—for active co-operation with the in- 
vader—is evident. ‘That they are quite ready to 
escape from slavery, was proved eleven years ago, 
by the very demand for & fugitive slave law ; is 
proved now by the cumbering masses of “ contra- 
bands” which hang about every advance and lodg- 
ment of Federal troops. Suppose every Federal 
soldier removed to-morrow from Hatteras, and 
3eaufort, and Key West, and Ship Island, the recol- 
lection of their visit will not be lost. The most 
brutalized of black field-hands will have seen things 
which will have brought out in him twice as much 
of the man as ever woke up before. Leta few years 
more elapse, and another war occur, and other expe- 
ditions be sent down from the North, this time with 
a clearer purpose and a more certain tone, and 
they will be no longer for the slave population 
strange visitors, but the eagerly-looked for de- 
liverers and avengers. 

The one means which the South would have 
to avert forcible emancipation—to set itself right 
with history, with mankind, and with God— 
would be, as has been recently suggested by a 
French writer, to undertake the work of emanci- 
pation itself. In doing so, it would only be re- 
turning to the policy of its ancestors, that of the 
illustrious group of Virginian Presidents who for 
so many years ruled the youthful years of the 
Great Republic. As late as 1831, emancipation was 
discussed in the Virginia Legislature. Most of the 
early anti-slavery societies comprised or were 
formed of slave-holders. If the South persists in 
its wicked pro-slavery policy, emancipation must 
sooner or later be effected forcibly by the North, 
Tremendous as may be the difficulty of doing so, 
it is less tremendous than the difficulty of per- 
petual non-intercourse, and the danger of per- 
petual warfare with the South, which are the only 
substitutes for it. But I am inclined to think the 
question is likely to settle itself to a great extent. 
President Lincoln and Congress may talk about 
purchasing territory for the settlement of enfran- 
chised Africans; but the simple fact is, that the 
Africans won’t go, and no machinery in modern 
times that I am aware of has ever been found suffi- 
cient to carry away four or five millions of men at 
once, against their will, from one country to another. 
There is certainly not one negro too many in the 
Southern States for the proper cultivation of the 
soil and the development of its resources: the 
climate suits the coloured population ; their home 
is there ; they want simply to be left where they 
are. Emancipate them, and so far from their 
leaving the South, there will, on the contrary, be 
a rush thither from the North of its whole free 
coloured population, including men of very high 
character, capacity, and attainments, and whose 
average education is actually higher already than 
that of the whites at the South—the proportion of 
children attending school amongst the Northern 
free-coloured men being one-ninth, against one- 
tenth amongst the Southern whites ; a population, 
consequently, admirably fitted to lead and train 
the newly enfranchised. 

Over 4 large extent of seaboard at least, emancipa- 
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tion is being already practically effected. The most 
energetic part of the white population is at the war ; 
of their families whom they left behind, most of the 
wealthiest have fled into the interior ; those who 
remain, awed by the proximity, or the rumoured 
approach, of the men of the North, are utterly 
powerless to coerce the coloured population. Not 
near Beaufort alone, but throughout a large por- 
tion of South Carolina, I am assured that the 
slaves are actually in possession of their master’s 
houses and plantations ; and the reason why they 
do not rise, is simply that they have nothing to 
gain by rising. They have no reason for particu- 
lar sympathy with the North as yet, since it can 
only talk of transporting them as a reward for 
their assistance ; whilst North and South are cut- 
ting each other’s throats, “their strength is to 
sit still.” They are not idle ; 3000 of them, as 
we have heard lately, are employed at wages by 
one contractor, gathering cotton in the sea-islands. 





Whether the North desire it or no, therefore, 
Emancipation will work itself out, through every 
bloody struggle that may take place between 
Federals and Confederates. The sooner it is com- 
pleted, the better will it be for all parties. It 
has been hinted already that the Confederate 
commissioners offered, in exchange for immediate 
recognition, the emancipation of all slaves to be 
born after a given date. I do not believe that 
they were authorized to make such an offer. I do 
not believe, considering the character of the body 
which they represent, founded as it is on the ne- 
gation of the very principle of national unity, that 
the offer, if made, could be trusted. But the 
rumour itself shows what is in the bottom of men’s 
minds,—the secret instinct which tells them that 
a revolution, accomplished for the very purpose of 
extending slavery, must end in the emancipation 
of the slave. 





LOVE: IN DEATH. 


[A woman perished in a snow-storm while passing over the Green Mountains in Vermont; she had an 
infant with her, who was found alive and well in the morning, carefully wrapped in the mother’s 


clothing. ] 
On the death-darkened air, 
Through the wild storm, amid the drifting snows, 
A voice of murmured soothing blent with prayer, 
Solemn in trustful tenderness, arose. 
A mother’s spirit in its parting clung 
Unto her child—a mother’s soul was stirred 
Through all its depths—a mother’s fondness hung, 
And trembled on each faint and faltering word 
Of blessing and farewell ; and, as the bird 
Plucks the soft plumage from its downy breast 
To shield its young, and cowers with quivering wing 
More closely o’er them, to her side she prest 
Her babe, and strove, with warmth and sheltering 
To frame within her clasping arms a nest : 
“Sleep ! oh, my baby, sleep! the night draws on. 
Sleep once again on thy poor mother’s breast ; 
Ere yet the morning dawns I shall be gone, 
And thou no more wilt know such place of rest ; 
Colder and yet more cold, 
Dark with the storm the wild winds round us 
sweep, 
Yet still above thy slumber, as of old, 
Thy mother watches. Sleep, thou dear one, sleep ! 
Closer and closer still 


Nestle unto me, darling, safe from harm ; 
Cold, cold, is all without, and deathly chill, 
Only the heart—thy mother’s heart—is warm. 


* Yet there it will be cold,— 
Yes, even there, my child! and, oh, how soon. 
The snow drifts thickly round us—fold by fold 
Around the sinking form, the weary feet 
That may no longer bear us o’er the wild, 
Silent and swift, a wreathdd winding-sheet 
Is closely drawn : but not for thee, my child! 
No, not for thee ! my parting soul hath striven 
With Him, the merciful—unto this hour, 
Unto its love, its anguish, hath been given 
A spirit of prevailing and of power ;— 
And I have borne it from thee! To his breast 
Death folds me close as I fold thee to mine = 
Cold kisses are upon my cheek—to rest, 





To sleep they woo me, soft and deep as thine : 
A heavy mist stea.s on—I feel my breath 
Drawn slowly from me ; yet my love shall keep 
Its watch above thee still, and thou shalt sleep, 
Sleep safely, sweetly, in the arms of DEatu, 
And wake to life once more ! Kind eyes shall weep, 
And kindly hearts be troubled, when they see 
The sweet unconscious smiling of thy face ; 
For thou wilt smile, and bear no thought of me. 
Too young art thou for grief, 
Too young for Love, my child, for Memory ! 
Yet not less fond the last, the lingering kiss, 
Yet not less fervent from the heart the prayer ; 
Because I know thou wilt not, darling, miss 
Thy mother in her fondness, in her care ! 


“ But he will think of me— 
Thy Father. Thou wilt grow up by his side, 
And ever bring the thought of her that died 
Lonely, but loving, blessing him and thee. 
The flower, the flower may fall 
When it hath shielded in its folded breast 
The bud of promise, loveliest, 
Most dear of all. 
And he will not be lone 
In sorrow or in joy. hy voice shall fill 
The silence of his soul with many a tone 
That once was mine, and whisper to him still 
Of things long past, and I shall look at him 
Through thy sweet eyes—young, loving eyes, that 
shine 
In light and tenderness when these are dim, 
Shall answer his with smiles that once were mine. 
Sleep, dearest ! in the night 
Of death thy mother’s arms around thee twine 
More closely, that her spirit in its flight, 
May send a message of its love on thine. 


«‘The snows will melt away, 
And green leaves rustle light o’er hill and plain ; 
Through the sweet scent of hidden waters stirred, 
And the clear shining after summer rain, 
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The blade will spring ; then on strong wing the | 
bird | 
Will rise to the blue heaven, ascending slow ; 
The fisher will go forth upon the lake, 
The hunter to the forest with his bow ; 
But far beyond the flight 
Of Indian arrow, far beyond the ken 
Of mountain eagle in his soaring might, | 
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I shall have passed, returning not again : 

These ancient Hills shall wake 
Like giants from their slumber at the breath 
Of Spring, and from their lofty summits shake 
The icy chains of stillness and of death ; 

But not till they sball hear 

A sound, and move in trembling from their place, 
Not till the mountains and the rocks in fear 








Shall flee, and leave where they have been no trace, 

May I arise. O Saviour! earth and heaven 

Shall pass, but Thou endurest. Unto Thee 

I yield my spirit ; Father, bless thou me ! 

Bless with Thy love the child that Thou hast 
given !” 


Ro 








| And in that prayer her fervent spirit pass’d. 
| The deep night fell, the keen and hurrying blast 
Sang her wild dirge ; the straining clasp grew cold, 
Yet pressed the little one with rigid hold 
Still to her heart ; when morning came the child 
Woke peaceful in its mother’s arms and smiled. 
DORA GREENWELL. 
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At Home in the 


Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF MARCH. 





FIRST EVENIN 


1—SOBERNESS. 


**T am not mad.”—ActTs xxv. 25. 


Lone, long ago, a native Egyptian, whose cot- 
tage stood near one of the slave settlements, might 
have observed a family of the captive Hebrew race 
bringing a lamb to the house one night, and after 
mysteriously sprinkling the door-posts with its 
blood, assembling to eat it in a strange and inex- 
plicable fashion, with their loins girt, and sandals 
on their feet, and each holding a staff in his hand, 
as if the poor bond brickmakers had any liberty 
to plan or execute a journey. The people are mad, 
thinks the Egyptian, as he quietly eyes from 
his own door their eccentric and unintelligible 
movements. Not so thought he at next morning’s 
dawn, as he bent o’er the bed on which his first- 
born lay a corpse, and heard in the distance 
the marching music of the emancipated Hebrews 
as they gathered to the rendezvous. No: those 
poor Hebrews were not mad when they sacrificed 
and ate their first passover: and he who thotight 
them mad at night, observes and owns their wisdom 
in the morning. 


The valley of the lower Jordan was a rieh: plain,. 


studded with thriving cities, when Lot looked down 
upon it from the brow of the neighbouring hill, and 
chose it for his home. A lucky man was he.’ “All 
his expectations were fulfilled. Soon: he Became 
a chief citizen of the chief city. His sons were 
rising men ; and his daughters were introduced into 
the best society. His house was one of the most 
substantial in the city, and his agricultural wealth 
enabled him to maintain it on a scale of princely hos- 
pitality. One day three angels came to this prosper- 
ous man, on an errand from their Master. They ad- 
vised him to abandon all, and flee-with his family to 
the mountains. As he lingered; not-absolutely ‘re- ; 
fusing obedience, but unable to,make up his:mind 
to the costly sacrifice, they laid hold of his hand 
and hurried him away. re not the angels mad _to 


tear a prosperous and respectable man 80 ‘rudely’ 


from so warm a berth ; and is not he mad himself 
for consenting to go? When Lot paused, panting 
for breath, half way up the hill-side, and saw the 
smoke covering the doomed cities as with the pall 
of death, he well knew that the words which 
warned him away to a refuge in the rock were 
words of truth and soberness. 

In a high latitude on the southern ocean, far 
from the track of the world’s commerce, a noble 
ship, well found and well manned, is spreading her 
sails to the breeze and bounding lightly through 
the waves, her rough exploring work completed, 
and her head turned homeward at last. All sud- 
denly the whole ship’s company congregate astern ; 
some hasty words are spoken ; the nearest boats 
are lowered; with only a bit of bread for their 
next meal, and not a. scrap of. clothing except 
what they wore, they hurry over the ship’s sides, 
stow themselves away in the boats, and cut adrift 





on an unfrequented sea. The men are mad, are 
they not? No; for a smouldering fire deep in the 
ship’s hold beyond their reach, has wormed its way 
to the magazine, and it is but a reckoning of 


| minutes to the time when the ship will be blown in- 


to a thousand fragments. The men are wise men. 
‘* Skin for skin ; yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life.” They have given away all 
that they had for their life ; and they have made 
a good bargain. Had you been there, you would 
have applauded their counsel, and joined in their 
act." 

A few years ago, in the United States of hur 
rica, a young woman of taste and genius burst into 
sudden and gréat celebrity as a brilliant writer iv 
the periodical literature of the day. After a youth 
of constant and oppressive struggle she found her- 
self at length an object of admiration and envy 
throughout her native land. The world was all 
before her; the ball was at her foot. Fanny Fo- 
restéer’s ‘troubles were over, and her fortune made. 
She has reached the throne at last, and may now 
sit-as a queen in the highest circles of American 
‘society. 

The fashionable world had no sooner recognised 
and accépted their favourite, than rumours began 
to spread, muffled at first, but anon breaking out 
in ¢lear tones and distinct articulation, that their 
chosen‘ heroine had consented to become the wife of 
Judson; now far advanced in life, and to plunge 
with ‘him into the darkest heart of heathendom, 
there ‘to ‘burn ‘her life-lamp down to the socket 
learning a barbarous language, taming a cruel race, 
and contending with a pestilential climate,—all 
that she might make known the love of Jesus to 
an uncivilized and idolatrous nation. To Burmah 


she went ; did and bore her Saviour’s will there till 


life could hold out no longer ; and then came home 
to ‘die? “The woman is mad,” rang from end to 
énd of America, echoing and re-echoing through 
the marts of trade and the salons of fashion,— 
“the woman is mad.” Herself caught the word 
and the thought, and like the liberated Hebrews 
in the wilderness, consecrated what she had bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians to the service of the 
Lord. She wrote and published an essay on ‘‘ The 
Madness of the Missionary Enterprise,” in which she 
effectively turned the money-making and pleasure- 
loving world of her own people upside down. The 
missionary cleared herself and her cause, leaving 
the imputation of madness lying on the other side. 

As long as there are persons in the world who 
seek first the kingdom of God and his nghteous- 
ness, and other persons living close.at hand who 
seek that kingdom in the second place, and in sub- 
ordination to the claims of gain or fashion, there 
must necessarily be a strongly-marked opposition 
of sentiment between the two classes. They can- 
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not both be right. Wherever convictions are 
keenly felt, and the consequent conduct is dis- 
tinctly outlined, both parties will observe the dif- 
ference, and each will frame his own judgment re- 
garding it. Where the principles and conduct of 
two persons are opposite in regard to the chief 
aim of life, each must necessarily think his neigh- 
bour in the wrong. If two are sleeping in one bed, 
and if one arise at midnight and flee to the fields 
from a conviction that the house is tottering to its 
fall, while the other though wide awake lies still in 
bed, the one who remains at ease within the house 
thinks his companion a fool for his pains. And he 
must think so. If he did not think so, he could 
not lie still another moment. For him only two 
alternatives are possible; either he must think 
that the man who fled is a fool, or he must arise 
and flee too with all his might. As long as he lies 
there he cannot afford to admit a belief of his 
neighbour’s wisdom, for to admit that neighbour’s 
wisdom is to convict himself of suicidal madness. 
Accordingly, he holds fast by his creed that the 
other man is a fool; and the moment that creed 
fails him, he arises and flees too for his life. 

Poor Festus could not think,—could not speak 
otherwise to Paul,—unless, like the jailor of 
Philippi, he had on the instant become a Christian, 
and made profession of his faith. The subject was 
obviously the greatest ; the case had been clearly 
stated ; this story of a divine Saviour, the just 
giving himself for the unjust, is either true or false. 
If it is true, Paul is right; but if Paul is right, 





Festus is wrong. Not being prepared to confess 
this, and yield to its consequences, he took the 
only other alternative that remained. Festus, 
knowing well that on this point,—the turning point 
of an immortal for all eternity,—where two hold 
opposite opinions, there must be madness some- 
where, determined to throw the imputation from 
himself. Festus said, ‘‘ Thou art mad, Paul.” Paul 
replied, “I am not mad, Festus ;” and the two 
men parted, perhaps never to meet again on earth. 

What then? Is it another case in which two 
men entertain different opinions, and in which each 
may safely hold his own? Alas! it cannot be. 
One of the two is mad, and in his madness throws 
himself away. Paul is sober; Festus is the fool. 

To make perishing treasures the true centre to 
which the soul gravitates, and round which the life 
revolves, while the things that pertain to eternity 
are left to follow as they may in a secondary place, 
is abnormal and mischievous. The wrench is as 
fatal as would be the revolution in the material 
universe, if the sun, by external violence, were com- 
pelled to move round the earth, or the earth to 
move round the moon. In the practical question 
which every one must once in his life decide for 
himself,—the question whether he shall be his own 
master, or accept with all his heart and soul the 
gospel of salvation by Jesus Christ,—there are only 
two sides. One side is right and safe ; the other 
side is wrong and ruinous. “O send out thy 
light and thy truth ; let them lead me.” 





SECOND EVENING—THE UPPER CLASSES. 


*< Most noble Festus.”—Acts xxvi. 25. 


Srxty years since, a certain attached domestic, 
presuming on the privilege that was frequently in 
those days tacitly accorded to his class, roundly 
reproved his master, 9 great Scottish proprietor, 
for the sin of profane swearing. Although no 
record remains of the argument, it is evident that 
John had taken a leaf out of the great Apostle’s 
book, and besides speaking of righteousness and 
temperance, had given a broad hint about the 
‘* judgment to come ;” for the laird feeling that he 
had not a leg to stand on, cut the matter short by 
the remark, “‘It has pleased Providence to place 
our family in a superior position in this world, and 
I trust he will do the same in the next.” This is 
a real case ; but it is an extreme, and perhaps we 
may add, at least in our own day, a rare one. On 
the other side there are, not here and there one, 
but everywhere many, who wear coronets and 
pray. In this respect the lines of our generation 
have fallen in a pleasant place. For present 
privilege we should “‘ thank God,” and for future 
prospects ‘‘take courage.” But between the two 
extremes of evil and good, of gross stolid earthli- 
ness, and humble, intelligent, strong faith, in the 
upper ten thousand of British society, how many 
diversities in constitutional character and external 
circumstances! How wide is the field, how diffi- 
cult the culture, and how vast the product, if it 
were made fruitful over all its breadth ! 


—————— 





It was an outstanding feature of Paul’s cha- 
racter to appreciate correctly another man’s diffi- 
culties, and to sympathize tenderly with those 
whose position magnified the offence of the cross, 
There is strength, no doubt, in this preacher, but 
there is sensibility too. He cannot be weak; but 
neither is it in him to be rude. ‘* Most noble 
Festus,” said he. . Oh, I love the great missionary 
for that word. I think I hear his voice thrilling 
as he utters it. Right well he knew that, other 
things being equal, it was harder for the Roman 
governor than for a meaner man to obey the gos- 
pel, and cast in his lot with the Christians. He 
will not flatter the august stranger ; he will not 
suggest that the elevated and refined may have a 
private door opened to admit them into heaven, 
and so escape the humiliation of going in by the 
same gate with the vulgar throng. This mission- 
ary is faithful, but he is never harsh. He makes 
allowance for every one’s temptations, and be- 
comes all things to all men, that he may gain some. 
In the polite respectful address of the Christian 
apostle to the Roman magistrate lies a principle 
that is permanent, precious, practical. Let us en- 
deavour to understand and apply it. 

We speak of the aristocracy here in no narrow 
or technical sense. The subject concerns the 
whole human race, and bears directly on their 
eternal destiny. We speak at present of the 
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uppermost strata of human society, whether birth, 
wealth, energy, intellect, or learning may have 
been the more immediate cause of their elevation. 
We speak of those who stand highest among men, 
without pausing to inquire what has raised them. 
Now, while it is true of all this upper class, that 
they need the salvation of Christ, and get the offer 
of it on precisely the same terms as those who 
stand on a lower platform, it is also true that, 
over and above the temptations common to all 
men, some temptations peculiar to themselves 
stand in the way of the highest, increasing the 
difficulty of accepting the gospel. They are the 
wisest missionaries, and the best successors of the 
apostles who own this peculiarity, and make allow- 
ance for it in their methods. 

One of our Lord’s sayings, in reference to the 
species of aristocracy which is constituted by 
wealth, may throw light across our whole theme : 
‘*Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say 
unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto 
you, It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God” (Matt. xix. 23, 24). Of this 
wonderful word it is generally one side, and that 
the harsher that men take to themselves, or pre- 
sent to their neighbours. Would that we could 
enter into the tender spirit of the Lord Jesus 
when he uttered this pungent warning! Assum- 
ing that the needle’s eye represents the low nar- 
row door through the wall of a fortified city by 
the side of the principal gate, for use by night or 
in time of war when the great entrance must he 
shut,—you have here a passage from danger into 
safety, not impracticable in its own nature, but 
impracticable in point of fact to a camel, because 
of its own huge bulk. The foe is pursuing, the 
fortress is near, a gate stands open, but this low 
door-way through the wall cannot be enlarged, 
and if the fugitive who seeks an entrance carry a 
high head by nature, how shall he be saved ? 
Thus the elevation of the highest class makes their 
entrance into Christ’s kingdom more difficult. Of 
this difficulty Jesus speaks with tenderness. Let 
all his servants in this matter follow his steps. 
‘*Most noble Festus,” said the preacher, observ- 
ing that the habitual dignity of the Roman and the 
official hauteur of the governor were holding high 
the head of a poor sinful creature, and hindering 
him from bowing before the Cross of Christ ;—Most 
noble Festus, respectfully and politely said that 
fervent, eloquent Jew, doing what in him lay to 
gratify the great man’s feelings, and so get the 
lost man saved. 

From the style of the Apostle’s address at this 
critical moment, two lessons flow ; or rather in it 
one lesson shines, sending out its light—beams in 
two opposite directions, and teaching wisdom to 
two opposite classes of men. 

For ardent Christians of every rank, and espe- 
cially Christians of humble station and moderate 
attainments, there lies a lesson here. If you are 
true disciples, none will dispute the patent of your 
nobility. If you are born again, you are high- 
born, how low soever your place may be in the 
registers of earth. But that is not the point in 





hand at present. Beware of presuming upon your 
place and your privilege. Be conscious of your 
defects, and meek in your deportment. Be all 
things to ail men, that you may gain some. In 
particular, beware of throwing a stumbling-block 
in the way of the noble, the rich, or the refined, 
by any species of rudeness. Take care lest you 
mistake vulgarity for faithfulness, and your own 
ignorance for the simplicity that is in Christ. 
You have been reconciled unto God through the 
death of his Son; you have joy and peace in be- 
lieving : well; there are some men near you who 
have not yet submitted to the gospel. They stand 
high, some on wealth, some on birth, some on in- 
tellect: in these matters they stand higher than 
ever you stood. That elevation makes it harder 
for them to bow down and go in by the strait gate. 
Had you stood on an equal height, perhaps you 
would not have been within the gate to-day. Be 
tender, careful, watchful, prayerful, regarding 
them. What if they should turn away from 
Christ because of some rude incrustations of cha- 
racter that they saw in you, and mistook for 
veritable features of the gospel which you profess! 
Think of their peculiar difficulties; do not make 
them greater; take some of them out of the way 
if you can. He that winneth souls is wise; ay, 
and he must be wise that would win souls. 

For the ‘‘ most noble” of every class there lies a 
lessonhere. We frankly own that there are nobles | 
among men. We address the chiefs of ou tribe © 
as Paul addressed the Roman governor of Judea, | 
and in good faith we give to each the title of re- 
spect which is his due. Sirs, you cherish a high 
sense of honour, and hold in abomination every 
mean sneaking thing wherever it may appear; you 
have by education and habit cultivated a retined 
taste, and everything rude grates upon your 
nerves, like rusty iron rubbing on your flesh. 
You have exercised your understanding, and can- 
not pay any deference to mere assertion, when it 
is backed by no proof. These attributes you pos- 
sess and exercise. We appreciate their worth, and 
extend to you our cordial sympathy in regard to 
them. Well, and what follows? Great and good 
though these attainments be, what is a man pro- 
fited if he gain them all, and a whole world be- 
sides, if he lose his own soul? These are very 
good, but ‘‘ one thing is needful;” and it is by sit- 
ting like Mary at the feet of Jesus that any man 
can attain that, needful thing. Strive to enter by 
the strait gate into the kingdom, for your attain- 
ments, though in themselves good, may be so worn 
that they shall greatly increase the difficulty of the 
process. 

Finally, beware of allowing the rudeness and 
other defects of those who are or seem to be Chris- 
tians, to scare you away from Christ. It may be 
true that some are hypocrites altogether, and some 
who are really Christians retain many repulsive 
faults ; but oh, my most noble brother, it will be 
no consolation to you if you are not forgiven, re- 
newed, and saved, that you are able to convict pro- 
fessing Christians of many faults. You are not 
asked to believe in Christians, but to believe in 
Christ. 
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THIRD EVENING.—ABOUT HATING. 


* But this thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate.”—Rev. 1. 6. 


Tue feature of character described in this verse 
is given with unequivocal marks of approval. Im- 
mediately after the administration of a sharp re- 
proof for recent backsliding, it is set down asa 
| redeeming quality of the Church at Ephesus, that 
| they hated the deeds of the Nicolaitanes. This 
interesting clause of a divine message addressed to 
those ancient Christians, suggests three distinct 
but closely allied themes :— 

1. About hating in general: ‘‘ this thou hast, 


| that thou hatest.” 


2. About the particular object which the Chris- 
|| tians at Ephesus hated: “The deeds of the Nico- 
| laitanes.” 

3. About the heart-harmony between Christ and 
the Ephesian Church, in that they both hated the 
same thing; ‘‘ which I also hate.” 


I. Hating in general: this thou hast, that thou 
hatest. Hate! We must not weakly startle at 
the word. It is a shallow, childish prejudice to 
shrink from the name and the thing which it sig- 
nifies, as if it were all and only evil. To hate is 
a very necessary and very useful thing in this 
world. The Lord Jesus hated ; and we must hate 
too, if we expect to be like him now, and see him 
as he is at last. 

We must not run away with the notion that 
those who love are good, and those who hate are 
bad. The haters are as good as the lovers :—No, 
that is not the state of the question. There is not 
one set of people who love, and another set of 
people who hate: the same persons do both, and 
all persons do both in a greater or less degree. 

Farther, these two emotions hang for their life 
| oneach other. You cannot love—at least in this 
| world of commingled good and evil—without also 
hating ; and you cannot hate without also loving. 
Setting aside the various intermediate shades of 
light and dark in colour, and assuming only the 
extremes of black and white in order to render 
the illustration more distinct, you cannot paint a 
white figure without a black ground to relieve it ; 
and you cannot paint a black figure without a white 
ground to relieve it. In like manner, while good 
and evil in point of fact remain mingled in human 
life, your love must lean on a background of hatred, 
and your hatred must lean on a background of love. 
Either emotion is impalpable and unreal, unless its 
opposite stand behindit. Suppose a thief is prowling 
round a dwelling, and watching for an opportunity 
of stealing or forcing his way in; the man then 
and there loves and longs for the darkness, but at 
the same time, and netessarily by the laws of his 
being, he also hates the light, and from the bot- 
tom of his heart wishes it were away. On the 
other hand, suppose a ship’s crew in a storm at 
midnight,—Paul and his fellow-passengers in the 
Mediterranean, for example,—hanging by creaking 
cables, within hearing of the breakers on an un- 
known shore, they love and long for the day; they 
love it with a gnawing, burning love, unknown to 
us who sleep on soft beds till the sun be high. 





But mark; they loathe the darkness as much as 
they love the dawn. 

They who expect heaven while they do not hate 
sin, in themselves as well as in their neighbours, 
do but idly dream of impossibilities. They who 
fondly imagine that God loves a great deal but 
hates none, dream deeply, dangerously, daringly. 
The heathen made many gods, but those who hold 
fast the Scriptures as the symbol of their faith, 
and refuse to believe in a divine anger, err as 
widely on the other side. They make less than 
one ;—they make half a god, and then worship 
their own workmanship. Their god loves very 
much, but he cannot hate. It would be vulgar and 
unphilosophic to admit that God could hate. Did 
he not frame and furnish this beautiful world? 
Has he not scattered marks of fatherly tenderness 
over heaven and earth and sea? Thus by a few 
questions they demonstrate their case. But sup- 
pose we should give an affirmative answer to all 
these questions, and to ten thousand more of simi- 
lar import,—what then? You have not proved 
your own case ; you have proved mine. The more 
of this heavenly light you throw upon the exposed 
side of your picture, the deeper grows the dark- 
ness of the side which lies in shade. It may 


be said of a moral as well as a material being, if he 
has not two sides, he has not one that is living and 


true. In the sufferings which sin even now inflicts, 
both in material ruin and spiritual terror in the 
conscience, evidence that God hates is written on 
his own world, as clearly as evidence that he loves. 

No hate, no love. 

The relation between God our Redeemer, and 
his ransomed people is frequently, in the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, compared 
to the closest of all earthly relations, the marriage 
bond. Take it up in that form and try thereby 
the present question. A wife has treacherously 
departed from her husband. She had been treated 
with justice and tenderness ; but she became weary 
of a pure peaceful home, and wantonly followed 
other lovers. After a long time she became weary 
alsoin her wickedness, and returned to her husband’s 
house. So far from humbly confessing her offence, 
and pleading on her knees for pardon, she held her 
head aloft, and boldly brought the companions of her 
guilt into her former home. The injured husband 
permits her and them to go in and out without 
punishment, without reproof. He shows her the 
same kindness as at the first ; no rebuke ever drops 
from his lips, no frown ever gathers on his brow. 
Now, what is your opinion of that husband? Is 
he a man after your own heart, because he mani- 
fests no hatred? Ah! he shows no hatred, because 
he has no love ! 

In such a case love cannot be exhibited,—love 
cannot be, unless a hearty hate of evil lie beneath, 
as the foundation on which it may lean. In this 
respect man was made, and notwithstanding the 
fall continues to exist, in the image of God. His 
moral being, like his living body, consists of two 





sides. As well might you expect his right side to 
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live and move wanting the left, as expect any love 
worthy of the name to glow in his heart, if he is 
destitute of the faculty of hating. To be all love, 
in such a world as this, is equivalent to having no 
love. Love and hatred are not separate, independ- 
ent characteristics, the first belonging to one.man, 
and the second to another: they are twin attri- 
butes of the same spirit. To love the holy and to 
loathe the vile are not distinct acts of even the 
same man; they are rather the two sides of one 
sublime emotion,—the upper and the under edges 





of a character formed anew by the Spirit’s ministry, 
after the image of God. The upper side lies bathed 
in the light of heaven, and the under side is thrown 
into the shade. They are not equally lovely to 
look upon, but they are equally necessary as con- 
stituent elements in the newman. ‘The exercise of 
the one is pleasant, the exercise of the other is 
painful ; but the mixture of the two in just pro- 
portions, like the union of sweet and acid to the 
palate, makes life not a dull insipid passing of 
time, but a vivid, balanced, joyful activity. 





FOURTH EVENING.—WHAT WE SHOULD HATE. 


* Deeds of the Nicolaitanes.”—Rev. 11. 6. 


II.- Tux particular object which the Christians 
at Ephesus hated, was ‘the deeds of the Nicolai- 
tanes.” I do not certainly know who and. what 
these Nicolaitanes were ; and I do not greatly care. 
It is enough for us that their creed was erroneous, 
and their life impure. It is the express testimony 
of the Lord that the men of Ephesus who held the 
truth in those troubled times, hated the deeds of 
that ancient sect. 


Mark here a distinction of first-rate importance ‘ 


in regard to the whole question of hating and lov- 
ing, both in its speculative and practical aspects. 
The evil deeds of the heretics, and not the heretics 
themselves, were the direct objects of displeasure. 
The turning-point between the right and the wrong 
lies here. To hate the evil deeds of a neighbour is 
lawful, is needful, is like Christ; but to hate that 
neighbour is sin. The Christians of that famous 
Asiatic city, it seems, had their senses exercised to 
discern between good and evil in this important 
matter in those ancient times ; for the Spirit speak- 
eth expressly, and speaks with commendation of 
the fact, that they hated the deeds of the Nicolai- 
tanes. If the hate had fallen promiscuously on the 
evil men and their evil deeds, it would not have 
been approved. They had been led by the Spirit 
in the truth, for the truth at this point of a man’s 
path is not easily discerned, and even when dis- 
cerned, is not easily kept. Oh, how hard it is to 
hate the evil deeds, and yet love the evil-doer! It 
seems as difficult as the task which, according to 
the Swiss patriot story, was imposed by the tyrant 
on William Tell—to cleave with his arrow from a 
distant spot an apple balanced on the bare head of 
his own boy, and yet not hurt the child. A keen 
eye is needed and a steady hand, to love persons 
and hate sins, while sins. and persons lie so near 
each other in the world, 

The emotions of hate and love, moreover, not 
only flow from the same heart, but they often flow 
together in one commingling stream, as colour-rays 
and heat-rays together constitute the sun-beam. 
God’s work is perfect in both worlds.. While the 
different rays travel in company, and to human 
eyes seem one, the colour-ray produces one effect 
and the heat-ray another, when they fall in unison 
upon a flower. So,-in wisdom infinite our cove- 
nant God, while his love and anger flow out to- 
gether, smites the sin with his anger and atthe 
same time bathes the sinner in his love. ‘* Thou 











wast a God that forgavest them, though thou took- 
est vengeance of their inventions” (Psalm xcix. 8). 

In the 15th verse of the same chapter a feature 
of the Church in Pergamos is recorded which ex- 
tends our view at this point, and enables us to 
take a more comprehensive grasp of the subject. 
‘* So hast thou also them that hold the doctrine of 
the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate.” The ‘‘ doc- 
trine” of these sectaries was evil, it seems, as well 
as their deeds. We learned first that the fruit was 
bad, and now we discover that the tree is corrupt 
in its root. It is a common but mischievous error 
to suppose that, in matters of religion, it is of small 
moment what a man’s opinions may be provided 
his life is good. There are, indeed, many subjects 
on which different men may entertain different 
opinions and yet be equally honest, equally safe. 
There are some subjects on which a man may hold 
one opinion to-day and another to-morrow, and 
revert on the third day to his original belief, and 
be none the worse a man on account of his vibra- 
tions. But these are subjects which are in their 
own nature of subordinate importance ; some ques- 
tions of politics, or philosophy, or human history, 
that are obscure in themselves, or of trifling value 
in their results upon conscience or life. When the 
question regards sin and holiness, the way of pardon 
and renewing, the person and sacrifice of Christ, 
our heart’s state now, and our destiny when life 
is done,—doctrines are all-important for good or 
evil. 

Doctrines are the roots from which the life grows. 





some. The Lord hates indeed the poisonous fruit 
of a wicked life ; but he sees beneath the surface, 





If the root be corrupt, the fruit cannot be whole- | 


and hates also the corrupt root from which that 
wickedness springs. 

How far the Christians of Ephesus understood | 
and condemned the false creed of the Nicolaitanes 
we cannot tell. It is possible that they may not | 
have known precisely what were the doctrines of 
the sect, for it seems not to have sprung up at all 
in their own church or their own city. But one 
thing is clear: the conduct of the sectaries was 
open to the inspection of all, and the Ephesians 
were capable of forming their own judgment regard- 
ing it. As the life of those men was contrary to 
the Scriptures, and dishonouring to the Gospel, 
they heartily hated it. 











When doctrines manifestly contrary to the truth 
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of the Gospel are openly professed, we may be able 
to form our own judgment regarding them, each 
for the guidance of his own conduct, and under 
responsibility to God. It is our duty to hate all 
untruth, in as far forth as we know it to be un- 
truth ; but inasmuch as opinions in their essence are 
unseen thoughts that struggle and flutter within a 
soul, they lie in that form beyond our reach. In all 
|| cases of difficulty we must fall back on the general 
|| rule which the facts recorded in this chapter seem 
| to suggest, that deeds fall under our cognizance, 
|| doctrines and deeds both under God’s. 
|| all evil acts, by whomsoever they may be performed, 
|| and leave secret thoughts between the thinking man 
|| and the judging God. 
But while we vindicate the duty of hating evil, 
|| we ought also to warn our readers, that though 
the path affords firm footing to those who keep 
| it, the path itself is narrow, and dreadful pitfalls 
|| yawn on either side. Hating is not an operation that 
|| may be rashly and lightly performed, even when it 
is a wicked thing against which your displeasure 
|| is directed. William Tell clave the apple and left 
|| the child unhurt ; but a clumsier archer would have 
|| missed the apple and killed the boy. Let those 
who hate evil watch and pray that they enter not 


Let us hate | 


into temptation. If the act comes often, and comes 
easily, you have good cause to suspect yourself and 
pause. It may be hatred of a neighbour, disguised 
as zeal for righteousness: it may be an unclean 
spirit possessing you, assuming the form of an angel 
of light. 

If on examination you see cause to doubt the 
purity of your own anger, and so fear to let it flow 
upon your neighbour’s sin, lest it should guiltily 
strike against your neighbour, there is still no 
necessity for allowing this vigorous and useful emo- 
tion to lie dormant for want of exercise. I can 
direct you to a multitude of evil deeds, sufficient 
to occupy and absorb all the righteous wrath that 
may be generated in your heart, where thre is 
absolutely no danger of spilling any of it illegi- 
timately upon the person of a brother. Make your 
own sins the target for exercising yourself in the 
grace of hating evil. If it is dangerous to strike 
a brother’s misdeeds with this sharp sword, you 
| may safely smite your own. Here, self-love in 
| nature will defend the person, and all the anger 
| will fall upon the deeds. Strike home; crucify 
| the flesh with its affections and lusts; wage an 
| internecine war against those enemies within you, 
| which war against your soul. 











Iff. THe heart harmony between Christ and 
Christians, inasmuch as both hate the same 
|| things: “ Which I also hate.” 

| Men have been spiritually dislocated by the fall, 
|| and they know not what ails them. They do not 
| believe that all their bones are out of joint. Their 
|| locks have been shorn while they slept, and they 
think that all is well. They will arise and shake 
themselves; alas! their great strength has de- 
parted, and their eyes are out. Humanity is out 
| of harmony with God, and is not aware of its loss. 
|| A small slender wheel has been formed for act- 
ing with a great and powerful one. It has been 
set in, and set agoing. The great wheel goes into 
it, touches it gently at every point, and moves it 
quickly, sweetly round. But in process of time, in 
some great convulsion, the small wheel starts out. 
Being near the great wheel, and yet not in it, the 
small one is racked, and bruised, and broken all 
over. 

When the broken wheel is renewed, and brought 
back and fixed, if you insert one tooth in its place, 
you insert all. They were made for each other ; 
|| and therefore harmony restored at one point is har- 
|| mony restored at every point. This is the thing we 
| need ;—to get into harmony again with God. For 
|| this end the Son of God came into the world. Re- 

maining one with the Father, he became one with 
|| us. Laying his hand upon both, he takes the 
|| enmity away, and heals the breach. He removes 
guilt from the conscience, and doom from the judz- 
ment-book. We love him because he first loved 
us. Found in him, we are at peace with God, and 
rejoice in the hope of eternal life. This love which 
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God has shown to sinners in the gift of his Son, ' 


FIFTH EVENING. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANS HATE THE SAME THING. 
*¢ Which I also hate.”—REv. 11. 6. 


begets areturning love in every heart that receivesit. 
Again the reconciled and renewed attain the place 
and exercise the spirit of sons and daughters ; 
again the prodigal walks about without uneasiness 
through the mansions of his Father’s house ; again 
the new heart is in harmony with the Holy One, 
loving what he loves, and hating what he hates. 

Suppose in a family one little child with a mor- 
bid appetite for all manner of poisonous things, 
and an instinctive loathing of wholesome food. 
The poison which he loves, but which would de- 
stroy him, his father will not permit him to taste ; 
the food that would nourish him his father supplies 
in abundance, but the wayward child puts it away 
from his lips with every mark of aversion. The 
life of that child isa life of misery ; his short span 
‘of existence is little more than a sickly passage to 
the grave. As long as the father’s judgment and 
the child’s tastes remain as they are, the two forces 
are in continual conflict. There can be no peace 
until they are harmonized. But the father’s judg- 
ment cannot change, for it is truth : the harmony 
must be sought by an operation on the other 
side. There cannot be any change for the better 
until the child’s taste is changed. If a sheer 
reversal of his evil instincts could be effected, all 
might yet be well; but no partial remedy is 
capable of meeting the case, or even of palliating 
its symptoms. The world in this little one must 
be inexorably turned upside down ere he can be 
saved. He must be, as it were, created again ; he 
must become a new creature. When he loathes the 
poison which his father forbids, and loves the food 
which his father supplies ; then he will be happy 
and healthful, but not till then. 
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It is thus that sin and misery go together in the 
lot of men. With wonderful precision and trans- 
parency of language, the Scripture declares: “To 
be carnally minded is death ; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace: because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God ” (Rom. viii. 
6-8). As long as the tastes of the human spirit are 
instinctively opposed to the character and law of God, 
so long will the creature, by every movement that it 
makes, break and bruise itself against Omnipotence. 
No confession that the alienated may make in fear 
—no profession of religion that the alienated may 
make in hypocrisy—can administer the slightest 
real relief. A man cannot by a word or a wish re- 
verse all the likings and dislikings of his nature. 
Oh, brother! if you once fairly hated what the 
Holiest hates, the victory were already won ; for 
then you would also love what he loves. If the 
prodigal’s whole moral being were brought to beat 
again in unison with the Father’s heart, his life 
would be new from the root, and what remains of 
earth would be like heaven begun. ‘‘ Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” He who desires it, has already begun 
to get it. The cry for a new heart is the cry- 
ing of a new heart, already begun to quiver in the 
suppliant’s breast. ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive.” 
The Lord, says the Scripture, loves a cheerful 
giver ; and that which he loves in his creatures he 
is in himself. He loves a cheerful giver, because 
he is a cheerful giver. 

When the two wheels that had been driven 
asunder bya shock areinterserted again at one place, 
they fall into each other at all places. To be re- 
conciled to God through the Mediator is to be one 
with him on all sides and in all things. 

Love and hate live and grow together in the 
heart. When they wax, they wax together ; when 
they wane, they wane together ;—I mean real love 
of good and real hate of evil. If you increase in 
love of good, you will also, and by the same act, 
increase in the loathing of evil; if you learn to 
loathe sin more, you have also at the same moment 
learnt to rejoice more heartily in holiness. Might 
we not find here a specific for that very common 
complaint among the spiritually earnest, ‘‘I am 
not sufficiently sorry for my sin ?” 

You see the shadow of the heavens in a lake. 
But the heavens that look out of that placid water 
do not seem very deep. The shadow of heaven is 
shallow ; because the heaven which is shadowed 
there is low. Look up and see these clouds that 
fill the canopy ; they are bending down as if they 
would touch your head. When this low cloudy 





heaven has passed away, and you see in the zenith 
streaks here and there of fleecy vapour lying still 
at a diazy height; when beyond them the blue 
opens up, and seems to the eye an embodied visible 
Infinite,—look now into the lake and tell what 
sight you see ; the heaven shado-ved in the water 
is deep like eternity now! 

Precisely so; when your joy in the Redeemer’s 
love does not rise high, your grief over the sins 
that crucify him does not sink very deep. Hate 
of evil in yourself is shallow, because love to him 
that bought you is low. Ah, when the heaven 
over me grows high, the shadow of it under me 
will grow deep. When I learn more by looking 
unto Jesus, what he has done for me, I shall grieve 
more over the plagues of my own heart, and the 
sins of an unbelieving world. 

It is a very bold figure that Paul employs, when, 
in order to manifest the fervour of his affections 
for certain Philippian converts, he exclaims, 
‘*How greatly I long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ!” But although the language is 
metaphorical, the sense is not obscure. He is in 
the regeneration spiritually one with Christ as a 
member in the living body, and the compassion 
which he felt for the brethren seemed Christ’s love 
throbbing in his heart. It is in this way that 
Christians may attain a humble, pure, thorough- 
going hatred of sin in themselves and others. 
**Christ in you the hope of glory” is one form of 
Scriptural phraseology ; and we may safely frame 
another on the same key : Christ in you the hate 
of evil. When his love of holiness glows in our 
hearts, we shall inherit and exercise also his hatred 
of sin. When on these cardinal points of charac- 
ter we become like the Lord, we shall be like him 
in all the circumference of our life. And if we be 
like him here, we shall be with him soon. 

But does some reader, secretly unwilling to be 
shut up to the necessity of a change so complete, 
still murmur, God is gracious, and hate of every 
kind is contrary to his nature? Well; take it all 
your own way. God does not hate, you say ; but 
he loves. Yes, he loves, more than any tongue can 
tell. He loves as a Father loves. He loves his 
children. What has he done for them? He 
has done for them all things well; and among 
others has prepared a place for them,—a house of 
many mansions. Well ; but the wicked,—where are 
they ? In the many mansions too? Then where 
is God’s love for his own children? If the same 
house is the home for good and bad alike, what is 
the worth of that house as a home for me? If it 
is heaven, the unholy are not in it ; if the unholy 
are in it, it is not heaven. 

W. ARNOT. 
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SUNDAY. 


BY THE 


Ir is not my object in this paper to discuss what 
is termed ‘‘ The Sabbath question.” I leave all 
the arguments which have been adduced in so 
many treatises and tracts to prove its divine origin, 
whether derived from the Decalogue, from apos- 
tolic example, or from any other source, to exercise 
their legitimate influence. 

There are, however, certain undisputed facts 
connected with this very remarkable day which 
force themselves on our notice. 

It cannot, for example, be denied that one day 
in seven is more or less marked throughout 
universal Christendom by rest from bodily labour, 
and by social worship. We who are alive did not 
certainly originate this day, with its peculiar 
customs, but found it among the other days of the 
week when capable of distinguishing one day from 
another. Our Christian ancestors did the same 
during the last eighteen centuries, back to the 
glorious morning when Christ rose from the dead. 
It is equally certain, moreover, that the Church of 
God, from the days of Moses until the coming of 
Christ, had a similar custom of keeping one day in 
seven holy ; for these words were “‘ written by the 
finger of God,” and were embodied in the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath : ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath- 
day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work : but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy.maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates : 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sab- 
bath-day, and hallowed it.” 

Considering these undisputed facts, the question 
naturally arises, Whether there is any valid reason 
for our now abrogating such a day as this which 
has floated down on the stream of the Church 
along so many teeming centuries? Or, to put our 
question in another form, Whether this institution 
is not so manifestly adapted in its spirit to meet the 
wants of man’s whole being, as to commend itself 
to conscience in the sight of God as a most pre- 
cious boon to be received with thanksgiving and 


| preserved with care ? 


Let me briefly notice some of those adaptations 


| of the Sabbath to our wants as men. 


The Christian Sabbath, as a day of rest from 
bodily labour, is suited to meet the wants of 
man’s physical being. This fact of rest from 


labour upon one day of the week is a very remark- 
I-13 





EDITOR 


able one, especially in an industrious, busy, money- 
making, commercial country, where ‘‘time is gold.” 
Some invisible power, then, lays an arrest upon 
busy traffic. The noisy Exchange is silent; the 
rich warehouses are shut; the crowded mart is 
quiet as a churchyard ; the wharfs along the har- 
bour are deserted ; and something has more or less 
changed the whole aspect of the active world. I 
once lived in an elevated part of Glasgow over- 
looking the Clyde, and was much impressed 
by the contrast presented between the early morn 
of working days and the day of sacred rest. 
Shortly before the hour of labour struck, every- 
thing was still as during the silent watches of the 
night, except the birds whose chirping was heard 
from the stunted shrubberies, as they gathered 
their morning meal. But no sooner did six o’clock 
strike, than suddenly, as if so many batteries were 
opened on a fortress, or a great army began to 
move, the swinging hammers were heard thunder- 
ing out of the dusky atmosphere that hovered over 
the river, and one knew that boilers and steam- 
engines were being fashioned for the proud navy 
of Britain, or for the merchant navy of the world. 
Ajroar of carts and waggons poured along the 
streets, and the city, like a waking giant, began 
to stir for another day of toil. But on Sunday 
morning, the birds sang on, and the silence was 
unbroken until the bells rang for worship, and then 
the streets were crowded by thousands of men and 
women in their best attire proceeding to the house 
of God ; and when worship began in God’s temple 
of the church within, all was silent as before in 
the world without, while the sun’s rays were no 
longer, as on other days, clouded by dark smoke 
hanging like a funeral pall over the city, but 
poured down their uninterrupted glory on street 
and square, as on rural field and hamlet, and all 
looked pure and gladsome on the day of the Lord ! 

If, according to the judgment of God, this day was 
needed for the Jew when on his wilderness journey, 
and while pasturing his flocks amidst the valleys 
of Sinai, or when settled in the rich land of Pales- 
tine, surely it is at least as equally required by the 
toiling and over-wrought millions in our busy cities 
and towns, by the labourer in our fields, and by the 
mechanic in London, Glasgow, or Birmingham, as 
much as by those who once worked in Jericho, 
Nazareth, or Jerusalem?* God who cares for 
every living thing, so considered the necessities of 





*Some time ago [had occasion to make inquiries in Paris 
as to the practical working of Co-operative Societies. I 
found their members highly intelligent, and both morally 
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the beasts that perish, as that, in the days of 
Moses, he added this as one of the reasons for 
appointing the Sabbath, “that thine ox and thine 
ass may have rest as well as thee.” But has He, 
L ask, changed in his benevolent wishes towards 
those dumb sharers of our toil, or have their bur- 
dens been so much lightened in our day as to make 
a day of rest for them unnecessary ? 

It is impossible to estimate the blessed effect 
produced upon a nation’s health and happiness 
when, on the return of each Sunday, millions 
are thus set free from toil; when the ledger is 
closed on the desk ; when the hammer rests upon 
the anvil, and the wheel in the factory; when 
the mine sends forth its crowds into the light 
and glory of this new-born day; and when men 
can rest their wearied frames, or tread the green 
earth or hoary mountain and breathe the fresh air, 
and look calmly upon the blue sky overhead, or 
listen to the sounding stream or beating sea-wave ; 
and when the very dumb cattle partake of the uni- 
versal blessing, though as unconscious as many of 
their masters of the loving Hand which has be- 
stowed it. On this day that Saviour, who was 
himself so often wearied, who as a man knows what 
is in man, and who sympathizeth with his every 
want, seems yet to address all his brethren with 
the gracious invitation, ‘‘ Come here, and rest 
a while.” 


The Christian Sabbath is adapted to man’s social 
wants, This is seen more especially in the case of 
those who are compelled to labour in the sweat of 
their brow during the other six days of the week. 
The want of social intercourse among the mem- 
bers of a working man’s family is a great trial, 
and entails upon them greater loss of good and hap- 
piness than is generally thought of. The early 
morning (for many months in the year long be- 
fore break of day) summons each to his or her 
scene of toil, and scatters them in different direc- 
tions. One goes to the field, another to the factory ; 





and socially far superior to anything I had expected to 
find among the working classes in that great capital. 
Their testimony, which came out incidentally in con- 
versation, regarding labour upon Sunday, is worth re- 
cording. It was to the following effect: ‘‘ We used to 
work on Sunday, but we found it too much for our 
strength, and that we could produce the same results, in 
the long-run, by abstaining from work, or at all events 
doing very little on the first day of the week.” These 
men, let me add, were professed Deists. They had 
rejected Popery, as represented by the priesthood, 
with contempt, but had as yet found nothing bet- 
ter. They did not possess a Bible; yet they seemed 
to me, from their whole spirit and character, to be the 
most likely men of all I had met in France to receive 
the truth, if rightly presented to them. Their testi- 
mony as to the Sunday is of some value, from its being 
unbiassed. by any “religious” system. 


one to build as a mason, another to work as a me- 
chanic. In very many cases their meals are taken 
with them, or taken to them, so that there is no 
meeting till late at night, and then all are wearied 
and. longing for early rest to prepare for the early 
start, in order to pursue the same round of incess- 
ant toil. It not unfrequently happens that the 
nature of their employment obliges some of the 
family to be absent all the week until Saturday 
evening. Neither are these necessities of labour 
confined to what are termed the lower classes, but, 
in a greater or less degree, are rigidly imposed 
upon men of every trade and profession. The ten- | 
dency of this state of things is to make the hard- 
wrought “strangers at their own firesides,” and 











thus weaken the ties between parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, and hinder the growth of 
those tender, social affections among near kindred 
which soften the heart, and are a constant sun- 
shine in our lives. The day of rest is therefore an 
unspeakable blessing, as re-uniting the scattered | 
members of the household, when the distracting 
cares of the week are, to some extent, banished, 
its heavy burdens laid aside, and when, in the | 
peace and quiet of home, its members can cultivate 
the religion of domestic love. Many other oppor- | 
tunities are also afforded by the Sunday rest for || 
cultivating the social affections. This, for exam- | 
ple, is almost the only day when the working man ! 
can visit a sick or aged neighbour, who is con- 
fined to his home, and to whom the journey from 
the bed to the large arm-chair beside the fire is 
fatiguing. The kind personal inquiry ; the brotherly 
intercourse of good-will and sympathy ; the news 
conveyed from the outer world to the invalid 
about the doings of mutual friends ; and often, 
too, the reading of what may refresh the soul of | 
the pained, the weary, and the solitary one ;—all | 
this kind intercourse does good to the hearts of 
both, and is blessed to him who gives, and to him 
who receives. 


The Christian Sabbath is calculated to meet the || 
wants of man’s intellectual being. It is a great means 
of educating all who avail themselves of its peculiar 
exercises. In Protestant countries especially, a 
vast amount of instruction is given upon this day | 
from the pulpit to assembled thousands. For, | 
after making full allowance for what is called “bad | 
preaching,”—the “dry,” the ‘‘dull,” the “‘prosy,” || 
the “‘uninteresting,” the ‘‘ mystical,” or the ‘‘ un- 
intelligible,” there still remains an incalculable 
amount of good preaching on every Lord’s day, 
which cannot but aid in moulding and strengthen- 
ing the mental, as well as the moral faculties of 
the hearers. No subject of human study presents 
such a range and inexhaustible variety of mighty | 
thoughts, fitted to stir our whole being to its low- | 





est depths, and to affect the imagination, the in- | 
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tellect, the affections and conscience, as the reve- 
lation of God’s will to man. The Bible, with 
its condensed history of the human race, of nations, 
of cities, and of the Christian Church, with its 
\ truthful biographies of remarkable men and wo- 
|| men, its sublime poetry, far-seeing prophecies, 
I pure moral precepts, and glorious doctrines,— 

above all, with its life and history of Jesus Christ, 

furnishes the grandest conceivable topics for pub- 

lic instruction; and these, when combined with 
| their practical application to our ever-changing 
| circumstances, give an advantage to the pulpit, 
| above every other existing institution, as a means 
| of educating the masses. One of our greatest 
| gains from the Reformation is this preaching 

of the Word to the people. To this must be 
| added the reading of useful books at home on 
| Sundays: for we have no hesitation in saying, 

that more pages are read on this day tending 
| to enlighten the mind, purify the heart, and ele- 
| vate the spirit of man, than during all the other 
| days of the week put together! This is assuredly 
| the case among the middle and working classes. 
| Sunday is, in truth, almost the only day in which 
| thousands can open a book at all, so engrossed are 
| they with the demands of labour for their daily 
| bread. Neither must we overlook, as a means of 


educating the people, the amount of teaching given 
| upon this day by parents to their children—the 
| most impressive of all—and by tens of thousands 
| of ministers, missionaries, and Sunday -school 
| teachers, to millions of children from among the 
| poor and the outcast, who are wholly dependent 
| upon this instrumentality for any knowledge they 
possess of their duties to God or man. To ac- 
complish such ends, it is absolutely necessary 
that there shall be a day consecrated to rest and 
worship. 


But the Christian Sabbath is most of all 
loved by the Christian Church as an institution 








| was made by God after his own image, is made 


| to enjoy him for ever.” 


| this day is the standing memorial, is to us an 


which is peculiarly adapted to meet the wants of 
man’s spiritual nature. The physical rest which 
it secures is to be valued, not for its own sake 
only, but chiefly as affording the time necessarily 
required for so cultivating our spirit that we may 
obtain true rest for our whole being in God. Let 
us never forget the glorious truth, that man, who 


for God, and must be renewed after that image : 
in the words of the Catechism of the Church of 
Scotland, ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and 
The Sunday rest thus 
becomes a witness of the spiritual ‘rest that re- 
mains for the people of God,” and an invitation to 
all on whom the day dawns to enter into this rest 
now. The great fundamental fact of Christianity, 
our Lord’s resurrection from the dead, of which 


assurance that our living Head has ‘‘ entered into 
his rest” in the full enjoyment of God; and also 
that he, the resurrection and the life, has obtained 
for us that living Spirit through whom he rose, 
that he might dwell in us, and so enable us to rise 
to newness of life, and share with him his own 
rest in the knowledge and love of our Father 
and his Father. Would that men heard the 
sermon which is so eloquently preached by the 
very silence of every day of the Lord, from 
this blessed text, ‘‘ Come to me, all ye who labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest !” 
This holy day is accordingly recognised by the 
whole Christian Church as one hallowed for social 
worship. It is very true that the Christian esteems 
it to be his duty and privilege to worship in private, 
to enter into his closet,and there to pray to his Fa- 
ther who seeth in secret ; but it is also Christ’s will 
that individual Christians should ‘‘ assemble them- 
selves together” as members of the holy brother- 
hood of the Christian Church ; that in their cor- 
porate and social capacity they should worship, 
and together confess their common faith, express 
their common joy in knowing God by the sing- 
ing of psalms and hymns of praise, and pour out 
their prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings for 
themselves and for all men. 

This characteristic feature of the first day of the 
week is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of the world. :In mountain recesses, in rural 
hamlets, in hoary cathedrals and humble chapels, 
in ships far off on the sea, in the distant wilder- 
ness settlement, amidst the most civilized nations 
and amongst the rudest barbarians, wherever the 
Christian community exists, there, as a rule, is 
found Christian worship upon this day. From the 
snows of Labrador in the north to the Coral 
Islands in the south, from the plains of India in 
the east, across Africa and Europe, and on to the 
rocky mountains of the far west, when the sun 
ushers in this day of the Lord, it ushers in a day of 
worship for all ranks and conditions of men. On 
this day tens of thousands of Christian ministers 
read from the Bible, and offer up prayer in the 
midst of millions who gather around them, listen- 
ing to their words or joining in their devotions, 
while angels bear the mighty hallelujah chorus of 
praise rising from the earth to the throne of God. 
It is not too much to say, that without the Sun- 
day, the Church of Christ could not as a visible 
society exist on earth. 


But our thus claiming one dayas “holy” does not 
surely involve the condemnation of the other days 
of the week as profane. Nor do the peculiar duties 
which specially become us on Sunday imply that our 
week-day work is worldly in the sense of its being 
** irreligious.” ‘ Six days shalt thou labour” is as 








much God’s command as that on the seventh we 
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should rest and worship. He who works as a 
Christian on Monday, is fulfilling the end of his 
being as well as when he worships as a Christian 
on Sunday. Jesus Christ was God’s own Son, with 
whom he was as well pleased in the workshop of 
Nazareth when engaged at his trade, as in the 
synagogue of Nazareth when he expounded the 
Scriptures. But it by no means follows that every 
man who works six days is necessarily actuated by 
any sense whatever of his responsibility to God, 
any more than the animal who pursues its prey to 
satisfy its own cravings, or those of its young, for 
food. Nay, more, the tendency of severe and con- 
stant daily toil is to engross the thoughts with the 
transitory only—to withdraw them from the in- 
visible God—to make men forget their high calling 
as immortal beings—to make them seek their life 
only ‘in the abundance of the things which they 
possess,” and to ‘* lay up treasure for themselves” 
without being ‘rich toward God.” Now, it is 
just in order to dignify labour, to transform it 
into real ‘‘ worship,” to accept it as God’s will, 
and to perform it as in his sight ; in one word, to 
bring the spirit of the Sunday into every day of 
the week, that we feel the immense and paramount 
importance of not bringing the work of every day 
of the week into the Sunday. It is in perfect har- 
mony with this view that a holy day of rest seems 
to have been appointed for man’s good before the 
fall as well as after it. For Adam was made for 
labour, ‘‘to keep the garden and dress it,” and 
hence he too, as a man, required a special day to 
be set apart for the cultivation of his spiritual 
being, and for enjoying more undisturbed com- 
munion with his God. 


After this very brief review of the Christian Sab- 
bath, Iam the more emboldened to ask again every 
man who loves his Father in heaven and his brethren 
on earth, and who wishes to increase in the love of 
both through Jesus Christ, what conceivable mo- 
tive could induce him to wish this day either abro- 
gated, or altered in its spirit and design? Let any 
one endeavour to realize, if he can, the good which 
has been accomplished in the sight of God and in 
the souls of men on this holy day during the last 
3000 years—the triumphs which the truth of God 
has won—the advances which his kingdom has 
made—the light, strength, comfort, and peace, 
which the Church has obtained from its holy ser- 
vices, and then say whether it could have origi- 
nated in any other mind than that of the holy, 
and loving, and wise God, who knew the wants of 
man, whom he made to glorify Him, and to enjoy 
Him for ever! One thing is certain, that the 
Christian Church will never part with so precious 
aboon. So long as a church exists on earth, her 
ministers and members will rest from labour, and 
assemble for worship on the Christian Sabbath— 
until the Sabbaths of earth end in the enjoyment 
of the social, intellectual, and spiritual rest of the 
Church of the redeemed in glory. 

There is much about the Christian Sabbath which 
I have left unsaid for want of space. But I can- 
not conclude this article without replying to some 
questions, and noticing certain observations regard- 
ing the Sunday, which have been from time to 
time addressed to me, both as a minister and as 





an editor, by known and unknown ‘correspond- 
ents. 

“* What rules can be laid down for keeping the 
Sabbath holy?” None, I reply, beyond what are 
necessarily suggested by good common sense, and 
honest Christian principle. He who really sympa- 
thizes with the good which God designs to bestow 
on this day, will have no difficulty in obtaining it. 
But if he dislikes the good he will dislike the day, 
and then rules would be as useless to him as spec- 
tacles to the blind. 

‘‘The Lord’s day is a weariness to me.” Very 
possibly it is. So also may be the Bible, and prayer, 
and public worship, and everything which makes 
a demand upon conscience, and is thought to come 
to you from the living God, and interfere with your 
own self-will. But no blame to those heaven-sent 
privileges, but only to the spirit that does not relish 
them. 

“What advice can you give as to Sunday read- 
ing?” One thing is clear, that any rule which 
applies to reading applies equally to talking. 
Whatever we may converse about, we may read 
about. Let both be in harmony with the chief end 
of the day, which is to make us more Christian men. 

‘“What say you about cabs, railways, travelling, 
etc.?” I say this: do to others as you would 
have them do to you. Lay no burdens upon other 
men to which you would not submit if in like cir- 
cumstances they were laid upon yourself by them. 
Love to your neighbour will solve this difficulty in 
so far as your own personal acts are concerned. 

‘* What restrictions would you lay on chil- 
dren?” None, except those with which they can, 
as well principled children, sympathize. ‘‘ When 
I was a child,” said Paul, ‘‘I spake as a child, I 
thought as a child.” Do not lay the burdens of 
men on such shoulders. Let all your teaching tend 
to make the Sunday helpful to their growth, not 
as strong men but as children in Christ. Beware 
of training them to hypocrisy by making them 
false and unreal, to hatred of religion and of Sun- 
day by moroseness and severity, or to self-indul- 
gence and unprincipled selfishness, by unchecked 
self-will. Good sense and sympathy will supply 
the rules. 

“‘Thate a Scotch Sabbath.” Only? yet possibly 
you never saw one, and are but repeating what I 
must call a stereotyped myth upon this subject. 
If you did see one, I hardly know what any Chris- 
tian man can see in it to hate. I have seen 
the keeping of the Sabbath, east and west, and 
in most parts of Christendom, and I do not think 
Scotland has any cause to be ashamed of her 
Sundays, but to thank God for them. We 
have, no doubt, weaknesses and evils mingled 
with our strength and our good. So have “ religi- 
ous people” south, as well as north, of the Tweed. 
I am free also to confess that when men, for ex- 
ample, needing air and exercise, are condemned 
for enjoying both on this day ; when “‘ not work- 
ing” is pushed to the extent of not drawing water 
from awell, nor shaving (!), and the like absurdities ; 
or when we deny ourselves the good of instrumen- 
tal sacred music, in public and private worship on 
Sunday, we certainly lay ourselves open to rebuke 
as being both Judaical and Pharisaical. But it 
would be a miserable reform to fly from such ex- 
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tremes to the thoughtlessness, the dissipation, 
the mere amnsement, and utter worldliness of a 
Continental Sabbath. Nay more, the error, arising 
from false judgment, which induces a Scotchman 
of the extreme school, or an Englishman either, 
to make the Lord’s day one of formal dulness and 
senseless punctilios, is less blameworthy than the 
error of religious indifference, which induces thou- 
sands to make the Sunday a holiday, but not a 
holy day, and to mark it only by idleness and ex- 
citement, without any thoughts of even religious 
worship. But instead of exposing the evils of any 
country, let Christians in every country strive 
together by their example to keep the Sabbath 
in a right spirit, as the day specially designed for 





the good of man—the whole man—soul, spirit, and 
body. 

One word more. The working classes ought, 
above all, to value and to preserve this blessed day. 
To them it is especially precious as securing forthem 
the physical rest they so much require ; as help- 
ing them to enjoy those social blessings which 
the necessities of labour tend to deprive them of ; 
as providing for them information and instruction 
which the hard work of other days render it al- 
most impossible for them to obtain ; and, above 
all, as affording them an opportunity of assembling 
in the House of God, and realizing their position and 
dignity as children of God, brothers of Jesus Christ, 
members of His church, and heirs of immortality. 





I.—OF HOPE AND FEAR. 


ARE men disposed to overrate or underrate their 
own good luck? Adam Smith says the former ; 
and he adduces lotteries, mining-schemes, fisheries, 
and many such things, in which men are aware 
that the total losses exceed the gains. An eminent 
political economist says the contrary, and adduces 
insurances, in which a person knowingly pays more 
than the amount of the risk, for the sake of being 
secured from loss; for the insurers receive as much 
as compensates the risk, besides a profit, and the 
tax to Government is as much more. It may be 








doubted, however, whether, in many cases, a man 
does pay more than the risk is practically worth 
to him. A risk may, by fair computation, be £50 
per annum; and to be insured for it I may pay 
£100, not from overrating my own risk, but be- 
cause the £100 per annum may be but a very 
trifling deduction from my enjoyments, while the 
loss might involve total ruin. £100 is, no doubt, 
the sAoth part of £20,000 ; but it does not follow 
that the evil of losing £100 is sjjth of that of 
losing £20,000, or anything near it. 

To explain the whole matter I should adopt the 
language of the Craniologists, though not so as to 
imply the least shadow of truth in their specula- 
tions concerning the brain. They say there is an 
organ of Hope, and another of Cautiousness or 
Apprehensiveness ; the former excited by, and 
dwelling on, bright prospects of futurity ; the other, 
dangers and anticipated evils. This language does 
not exactly correspond with the ordinary ; but I 
think it is more precise. In common discourse 
Hope and Fear are always understood to imply 
each other ; i.¢., any diminution of the confident 
anticipation of good is called Fear ; as the lover 
fears he may lose his mistress, and when he is free 


from this fear, it is called, not Hope, but Confi- 
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dence. So also apprehension of evil is called De- 
spair, when there is no limitation of it, i.e., no hope 
of escape. But it is plain, first, that Hope and Fear 
cannot, both of them at least, be mere negations or 
limitations of each other, else they would be like 
the two cats which ate each other all but the tails, 
or Duncan’s horses, which are not recorded even 
to have left the tails. (Vide Macbeth.) There 
must be such a thing as a cheering anticipation of 
positive good; and I think it is a very different 
sensation from the mere abatement of a dread of 
positive evil. So also, vice versa. Then, some 
persons have more, they say, of the ore organ, 
others, of the other. But howis it with the gene- 
rality? Those in whom Hope predominates will 
overrate their own good luck, and those who stake 
the best part of their property in mining and such 
speculations, are plainly of the number. Hope 
says, you will make your fortune ; Cautiousness, 
you will lose your fortune. Now, if the latter be 
in itself the more likely, it is plain that such as do 
take their chance are dazzled by the bright pictures 
drawn by a predominant Hope. On the other 
hand, the case of insurance does not prove that 
the insurers must have a predominant cautious- 
ness ; because in this case Cautiousness is left to 
act alone, without having the antagonist-muscle of 
Hope to counteract it. Suppose I have a richly- 
freighted ship at sea: Cautiousness says, it may be 
lost ; you had better insure ; Hope does not forbid 
this ; for though she may be drawing splendid pic- 
tures of the wealth coming in this ship, insuring 
does not destroy this wealth, only a small portion 
of it. Whereas in the other case, Hope not only 
draws a splendid picture of the wealth to be drawn 
from the mine, but requires that we should shut 
our ears against our Cautiousness, if we would 
realize the picture : the gain caunot be had but by 
running the risk. 
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On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
some lottery-speculations, etc., do not imply a pre- 
dominance of Hope; for where the outlay is very 
inconsiderable (to him who makes it), and the pos- 
sible gain great, we have the converse of the case 
of insuring. Hope is here acting without an an- 
tagonist-muscle ; she says, Venture ! and Cautious- 
ness has in such a case little to say against it. All 
this is quite independent of any speculations about 
the brain. 


II. INFLUENCE. 

Wuat is the proper meaning of Influence? 
Originally, it certainly was used to denote some 
subtle mysterious agent flowing in upon some per- 
son or thing, something in the way that we con- 
ceive of an electric current, etc. Since, its mean- 
ing has been greatly extended ; but still, we do 
not extend it to every cause. As we should never 
speak of the influence of a stream carrying a man 
off, or of men who drag him to prison by physical 
force, so, neither should we speak of a man’s being 
**influenced” by the demonstrations of Euclid. 
But in moral concerns we do speax of his being 
influenced by arguments ; though we should oftener 
speak—and should consider ourselves as speaking 
more strictly—of the influence of various passions. 
But we always use the word, I think, in those 
cases to which our ancestors confined it, viz. : when 
we speak of one man having gained an influence 
over another of which no account can be given : 
when he sways him independently of the amount 
of love, fear, respect, etc., felt, and beyond what 
can be referred to his reason, or to regard for his 
interest, or to any intelligible motive. I think 
there must be a certain mesmeric power possessed 
by some people in reference to some others. Some 
can thus influence one, or a few; some, a great 
many ; and some, none at all. 

Mr. Phillips, my schoolmaster, had a wonderful 
influence over his boys ; and it was this that has 
long since led me to speculate on the subject. He 
was not at all above par in point of ability ; nor 
was he thought so by the boys. He was, though 
not contemptible in point of learning, far from 
eminent. He was not skilful in conveying know- 
ledge; and in speaking to the boys, his style was 
laboured, stiff, pedantic, and such as often to ex- 
cite ridicule. His kindliness of character would 
account for his being greatly beloved, and his 
indomitable firmness, for his being feared. But 
the unaccountable thing was the power that he 
had over the minds of the most dissimilar charac- 
ters. He brought them to think with him, and to 
feel with him ; to honour whatever he honoured, 
and to regard as contemptible whatever he de- 
spised. Had he been a man of superior judgment, 
he might have done wonders. But he was like a 





child intrusted with a magician’s wand. He used 
his influence sometimes very foolishly, and seldom 
in the way to produce the most important and best 
results. 

His son-in-law, Parsons, for a time assisted in 
the school. In good judgment, in scholarship, and 
in skill as a teacher, he was vastly superior ; and 
if Mr. Phillips would have consented to act in con- 
formity to his wishes,—to be the steam-engine of 
the carriage, and let Parsons be the driver, it might 
have been made such a school as was seldom seen. 
But Mr. Phillips was quite unconscious of his own 
inferiority of judgment, and was self-confident and 
utterly obstinate. He never would take any ad- 
vice from any one. And Parsons not liking to be 
a mere agent to follow the directions implicitly of 
a man of inferior qualifications, left him, and set 
up aschool of his own. It was a good and suc- 
cessful one; but with all his high moral and 
intellectual qualifications, he never came near 
Phillips in the influence he exercised over the minds 
of the boys. 

I have heard Hinds (who was at Phillips’) re- 
mark—as one proof of the unaccountable charac- 
ter of that influence—that any one who (seeing 
him succeed so well, in this or that) attempted to 
imitate him, was sure to fail. It was as if any one 
seeing you lift up a piece of iron with a magnet, 
should exactly copy your action, only employing 
an unmagnetic bar, to all appearance perfectly 
similar. 

I myself never had, in the strict sense of the 
word, any influence at all with any one. When- 
ever I have induced any one to think or to act 
in any way, it has always been by some intelligible 
process ; either by his seeing the force of the rea- 
sons given, or (which is not at all less of a logical 
process) by his thinking that I was to be trusted 
for knowledge or judgment on such and such 
points, on which he had good reason for so trust- 
ing me. I may perhaps have convinced some 
persons who have been themselves influential ; but 
I have never had any direct influence ; that is, I 
have never produced any effect that could not be 
clearly accounted for. 

I remember a very early occasion of the subject 
having been brought before my mind ; a subject 
on which I have often reflected at various times 
since. When I was about thirteen, the boys at 
my school had a fancy for playing at soldiers, 
hoops being the representatives of horses; and they 
performed beautifully many of the evolutions of 
cavalry. The colonel of the regiment was a very 
stupid boy, and I don’t think any one thought him 
otherwise: but they obeyed all his commands with 
readiness. I, who acted as major, had to instruct 
him, in the presence of the boys, what to do and to 
say ; and when he had had it beat into his dull 
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brain, he repeated the very words they had heard | as ever to obey him; but he was utterly at a loss 
me dictate to him, and all went on well. But if | to give a word of command. If he was absent, 
either of us was absent, nothing could be done. | none of the boys would mind the word of command 
When J was away, the boys were indeed as ready | from my mouth, and all fell into confusion ! 




















PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


Op Winter blows, and whistles hard 
To keep his fingers warm ; while I 
Shut out the cold night, frosty-starred, 

Bleak earth and bitter sky ; 
And to the Fireplace nestle nigher, 
And gaze on pictures in the Fire. 


It has a soft, blithe, murmuring glow, 
As iftit crooned a cradle-song ; 
Yet whispers of some awful woe 
Are on each flaming tongue 
That may have licked up human life, 
Quick, ruddy as a murderer’s knife ! 


1 see the Dead Men underground, * 
' Jast'as: they found them rank on rank ; 
Old Mothers—Young Wives—red-eyed round 
‘\ Phe Corpses brought to bank ; 
T see the mournful phantoms flit 
From out the mouth of Hartley Pit ; 


And that poor Widow above the rest 
So eminent'in Suffering’s crown, 
Who wearing sorrow’s loftiest crest 
Is bowed the lowliest down ; 
Poor Widow with her Coffins seven, 
Look down on Her, dear God in Heaven ! 


I hear that crash with sinking. heart— 
| Eternity has broken through ! 

T see him play His Hero part; 

' Phat leader-tried and true, 

Who faithful stood ‘to’ his last ‘breath 
And fell betwixt them and theit death. 


I see the strong man’s agony, 

* Phat seeks to rend his ghastly shroud ; 
The touch of solemn radianty 

' That kindles ‘in the cloud ; 

The trust that earned '# nobler doom 
Than’ such @ death‘in such 4 tomb ; 


The valour that invisibly 
Lifted the bosom like a targe ; 
The hidden forces that did lie 
Ready for Life’s last charge ! 
And all the bravery brave in vain, 
And all the majesty of pain : 


Visions of the old Home that flash 
With all the mind’s last mortal power ; 
The tears that burn their way, to wash 
A soul white in an hour, 
When thoughts of God go deeper than 
The Devil at His utmost can. 


I hear the poor faint heart’s low cry 
That sickens at the sight of Doom ; 
The prayer of those that feel it nigh, 
And groping through the gloom ! 
They cower together hand-in-hand, 
At the dark door of the dark land. 





Ghostly and far-away life seems 
To one returning from a swound ; 
And sharp the sorrow comes in dreams 
When we are helpless bound ; 
But deathliest swoons, or ghastliest nights, 
Have no such sounds, or spirit-sights. 


The waiting human world is near, 
Yet farther off than Heaven for them 
Who bow the doomed head, to bear 
Death's cruel diadem, 
With farewell words of solemn cheer 
And love for those who cannot hear : 


Old heads with hair like spray above 
A tossed and troubled sea of life ; 
Young hearts, just kissed to the quick by Love, 
'» That leave a one-day wife! 
O pathos‘ofa hopeless fate! 
O pain of those left desolate! 


Tis brave to die in Battle’s flash, | 
For the dear country we'adore— 
Struck breathless ’mid the glorious crash, 
When banners wave before 
The fading eyes, and at thé ears 
We are caught by following Victory’s cheers! 


And sailor-blood that on the waves 
Can feel the Mother’s héaving breast— 
True sailor-blood no wailing craves 
Over its place of rest, 
When souls first taste eternity 
In those last kisses of the Sea : 


And Death oft comes with kind release 

. To win a smile from those who lie 

Where they may feel the blessed breeze, 
And look up at the sky, 

And-drink in, with their latest sigh, 

A little air for strength to die: 


But, tis a fearful thing to be 
Instantly buried alive, fast-bound 
In cold arms of eternity 
That clasp the breathing round, 
And hold them, though their Comrades call 
And dig with efforts useless all. 


A tear for those who, in that night, 
Went down so unavailingly ; 
A cheer for those who fought our fight, 
And missed the victory! 
Peace to the good true hearts that gave 
A moral glory to that grave! 


We know not how amid the gloom 
Some jewel of the just outshone ; 
With precious sparkle lit the tomb 
And led the hopeless on 
To hope, and showed the only way 
To find God’s hand and reach his day. 
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We know not how in that quick hour 
Some poor uncultured human clod 
May have put forth its one sweet flower, 
Acceptable to God; 
Or how the touch of Death revealed 
Some inner beauty life concealed : 


We know not how the Dove of peace 
Came brooding on the fluttering breast, 
To make the fond life-yearnings cease, 
And fold them up for rest : 
And into shining shape the soul 
Burst, like the tlame from out the coal : 


Deep, dark the deathly River is, 

But on before still walketh Christ ! 
His Brightness over that abyss 

* Is moving in the mist. 
If they who pass the Bridge of Dread 
Look up, He goeth overhead. 


Dear God, be very pitiful 
To these poor toiling slaves of men : 
Be gracious if their hearts be dull 
With darkness of their den. 
Tis hard for flowers of heaven to grow 
Down where the earth-flowers cannot blow! 








We only know the watchfires burned 
Long in their eyes for human aid, 
And failed, and that to God they turned, 
And all together prayed, 
And that the deepest Mine may be, 
For Prayer, God’s whispering Gallery ! 


That Christ still hangs upon the tree 
To smile beneath His thorns, and say 
“This night, Soul, thou shalt sup with me,” 
In His old loving way: 
And suffering men get back to God 
By that same path the Saviour trod. 


Their lives are as the candle-snuff, 
Black in the midst of its own light ! 
Let hard hands plead for spirits rough— 
They work so much in night. 
Be merciful, they breathe their breath 
So close to danger, pain, and death. 


The love-mist in a Father’s eye 
Will rise, and soften much that’s rude 
In his poor Children—magnify 
The least faint gleam of good ! 
O find some place for human worth 
In Heaven, when it has failed on Earth. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
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CHAPTER IV.—OTHER CASTS FOLLOWING THE CAST 
IN THE WAGGON. 


Cuary and Dulcie were slightly censured for 
their officiousness in the affairs of these painter 
fellows ; but it is in the nature of women not to 
take well with contradiction : it is in the nature 
of good women to fly furiously in the face of what- 
ever crosses their generosity, or thwarts their 
magnanimity. 

The crisis came about in this way : Will Locke 
had finished his work long before Sam; not that 
Will was more industrious, but he had not got 
half the commissions at half the price, and that 
was about the usual division of labour between 
them. The two men were born to it. Sam’s art 


took the lucrative shape of portrait-painting ; Will’s, 
the side of flower and fruit and landscape painting, 
which was vilely unremunerative then ; and alle- 
gorical painting, which no one will be at the pains 
to understand, or, what is more to the purpose, to 
buy in this enlightened nineteenth century. Sam, 
who was thriving already, fell in love with Clarissa 








Gage, with her six thousand pounds’ fortune : there 
was no premeditation, or expediency, or cunning 
| in the matter; it was the luck of the man. But 
| Will Locke could never have done it: he, who 
| could never make a clear subsistence for himself, 
must attach himself to a penniless, cheery, quick 
| little girl like Dulcie ; and where he could not well 
| maintain one, must provide for two at the lowest 
| estimate. Will Locke was going, and there was 
no talk of his return ; Dulcie was helping him to 
put up his sketches with her orderly, ready, and 
respectful hands. 
‘*When we are parted for good, I shall miss 
| you,” he said, simply. 
| Her tender heart throbbed with gratitude, but 
she only answered,— 

‘* Are we to be parted for good? Will you never 
come back to Redwater ?” 

‘I cannot come back like Sam,” he affirmed, 
sadly, not bitterly; ‘“‘I am not a rising man, 
Dulcie, though I may paint for ages.” 

A bright thought struck Dulcie, softening and 
warming her girlish face, till it was like one of 
those faces which look out of Fra Angelico’s pic- 
tures, and express what we are fond of talking 
about—adoration and beneficence. 

** Could I paint for the potteries, Master Locke?” 
For, in his noble thriftless way, he had initiated 
her into some of the very secrets of his tinting, 
—— 
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and Dulcie was made bold by the feats she had 
achieved. 

“What should set you labouring on paltry 
porringers ?—you are provided with your bit and 
sup, Mistress Dulcie.” 

“I thought it might be fine to help a great 
painter like you,” confessed the gentle lass; very 
gently, with reluctance and pain, for it was wrung 
by compulsion from her maidenliness. 

**Do you think so? I love you for thinking it,” 
he said directly: but he would never have done 
so, brave as he was in his fantasies, without her 
drawing him on. 

However, after that speech, there was no further 
talk of their parting for good: indeed, Dulcie 
would do her part, and slave at these ‘‘ mugs and 
pigs” to any extent; and all for a look at his 
painting before he quitted the easel of nights,—a 
walk, hanging upon his arm, up Primrose Hill,—a 
seat by his side on the Sundays in the city church 
where he worshipped. Dulcie did not care to 
trouble her friends at home with the matter: in- 
stead, she had a proud vision of surprising them 
with a sight of—her husband. ‘They would be 
for waiting till they could spare money to buy me 
more clothes, or perhaps a chest of drawers ; they 
could not afford it : no more could Will find means 
to fly up and down the country. Father dear will 
be pleased to see him so temperate: he cannot 
drink more than a glass of orange-wine, or a sip 
of cherry brandy ; he says it makes his head ache : 
he prefers the clear, cold water, or at most a dish 
of chocolate. Mother may jeer at him as unmanly : 
she has a fine spirit, mother, and she may think I 
might have done better ; but mother has grown a 
little mercenary, and forgotten that she was once 
young herself, and would have liked to have served 
a great genius with such a loving heart and such 
blue eyes as Will’s. Ah! the girls will all envy 
me, when they get a glance from Will’s blue eyes : 
and let them, for he is too good a fellow to look at 
anybody but his poor ordinary silly wife, and if he 
did, the odds are that he would not see them; 
could not tell whether their hair were black or 
red. Ah me! I am not sure whether Will always 
sees me—poor me—and not one of his angels from 
paradise.” 

But Dulcie did mean to tell Clary, to ask her 
what she would advise her to wear for her wed- 
ding-gown, and whether she and Sam Winnington 
would be best maid and best man. But Clary put 
her foot through the plan neatly. Clary was in 
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one of her vapourish moods when she inquired one 
nicht, “Ls Will Locke coming down again, Dulcie?”’ 
Oh! what ever is he seeking here? What more 
can we do for him? Nobody wants any more 
sheep or goats (were they sheep or goats, Dulcie?), 
or strawberries or currants, unless as mutton, and 
kid, and preserves. And, Dulcie, you must not 
stand in your own light, girl, and throw away any 
more notice upon him ; it is wasting your time, 
and the word of him may keep away others. A 
match with him would be purely preposterous ; 
even Sam Winnington, who is a great deal more of a 
scamp, my dear, treats him asa sublime simpleton.” 

What induced Clary to attempt to lock the 
stable after the steed was stolen? What drove her 
off all of a sudden on this dreadfully candid and 
prudent tack? She only knew. Possibly it was 
to ease her own troubled conscience; but with 
Sam Winnington constantly dangling about her 
skirts, and receiving sufficient encouragement too, 
it was hard for Dulcie to bear. She was in a fine 
passion ; she would not tell Clary, after that round 
of advice ; no, not a word. How did she know 
what Clary would do next? Perhaps forbid Will 
the house, when he came back from London with 
the licence, lock her into a room, and write an 
evil report to her friends? No, Dulcie could keep 
her own counsel : she was sorry to live in Clary’s 
house, and eat the bread of deceit, but she would 
not risk Will’s happiness as well as her own. 

Will Locke reappeared on: the scene within a 
fortnight. The lad did not tell Dulcie, though, 
that he had walked the most of the way, and 
that he had rendered himself footsore, in order 
to be able to count out Dulcie’s modest expenses 
up to town, and perhaps a month’s housekeeping 
beforehand : for that was the extent of his out- 
look. Will Locke appointed the Vicar to meet 
him and a young woman in Redwater Church, the 
very morning after his return: there was no use 
in delay, except to melt down the first money he 
had hoarded ; and Will and Dulcie were like two 
children, eager to have the business over and done 
with, and not to do again by the same parties. 
The Vicar was quite accustomed to these sudden 
calls, and he submitted to them with a little 
groan. He did not know who the young woman 
might be, and he did not care: it might be Mrs. 
Cambridge, it might be Mistress Clarissa herself, it 
might be the still-room maid, or the barmaid at the 
“ Rod and Fly ;” it was all one to him. As for the 
young painter fellow, the quiet lads were as likely 
to slip into these scrapes as the rattles ; indeed, 
the chances were rather against them: the Vicar 
was inclined to cry, ‘Catch Mr. Sam Winning- 
ton in such a corner.” But the Vicar was in no 
way responsible for a youth who was not even 
his own parishioner ; he was not accountable for 








his not having worldly goods, wherewith to endow 
the young woman whom he was to lead to the 
altar. Oddly enough, though worldly goods are 
undoubtedly introduced into the service, there are 
no accompanying awkward questions: such as, 
‘¢ What are your worldly goods, M.?” or, ‘‘ Have 
you any worldly goods, M.?” The Vicar did not 
care at all, except for his incipient yawns, and his 
disordered appetite : he was a rebuke to gossips. 

When the hour came, Dulcie was distressed : 
not about wrong-doing,—for the girl had no more 
idea that she was doing wrong than you have 
when you write a letter on your own responsi- 
bility, and at your own dictation; not at the 
absence of friends, for in Dulcie’s day friends 
were considered very much in the way on such 
oceasions. Indeed, the best accredited and most 
popular couples would take a start away from 
their companions and acquaintances, and ride ten 
miles or so to be married privately, and so escape 
all ceremony. Dulcie was troubled by the want of 
a wedding-gown : yes, a wedding-gown, whether 
it is to wear well or not, is to a woman what 
a wig is to a barrister, what a uniform is to a 
soldier. Dulcie’s had no existence, not even in 
a snip; no one could call a half-worn sacque 
a wedding-gown, and not even her mother’s tabby 
could be brought out, for fear of observation. 
Only think! a scoured silk: how could Dulcie 
‘*bridle” becomingly in a scoured silk? There 
was a certain appropriateness in its shabbiness 
with regard to one who had done with the 
vanities of this world: but a scoured silk beside 
bridal blushes !—alas, poor Dulcie ! 

In every other respect, there appears something 
touching as well as humorous in that primitive 
marriage- party on the grey October morning, 
with the autumn sunbeams, silver not golden, 
faintly brightening the yellowing vine, over the 
sexton’s house, and the orange and grey lichens, 
the only ornaments outside the solid old church, 
with its low, heavy Saxon arches. The Vicar 
bowed with ceremony, and with a dignified and 
deliberate air, as he recognised Mistress Dulcie ; 
the old clerk and his wrinkled wife stumbled into 
an apprehension that it was Mistress Clarissa 
Gage’s friend who was to have the knot tied all 
by herself so early : but it was nothing to them 
either ; nothing in comparison with the Christmas 
dole. The lad and lass so trustful, so isolated, 
making such a tremendous venture, deserved to 
have the cheery sunshine on their lot, if only for 
their faith and firmness. 

When it was over, Dulcie plucked Will’s sleeve, 
to turn him into the vestry. One must be the 
guide if not the other, and “it’s main often the 
woman,” the old clerk would tell you, wit 
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Then Dulcie went with Will straight to the 
| «Rod and Fly ;” for such was the established rule. 
These occurrences were so frequent, that they had 
|| their etiquette cut out forthem. From the ‘‘ Rod 
| and Fly,” Will and Dulcie sent the coolest and 
|| most composed, the most perfectly reasonable and 
polite of messages, to say they had got married 
| together that morning, and that Mistress Cam- 
| bridge need not have the trouble of keeping 
breakfast for Mistress Dulcie. A separate apology 
was sent from Dulcie for not having procured the 
water-cresses which she was to have sought for 
Cambridge. Further, Mr. and Mrs. Will Locke 
would expect all of their friends who approved of 
the step they had taken, to come to the “Rod and 
| Fly,” and offer their congratulations and drink 
their healths, that morning without fail; as the 
young couple had to start by the very waggon in 
which they had first set eyes on each other. 
“Think of that, Will!” Dulcie had exclaimed, 
breathlessly, as if she was calling his notice to a 
natural phenomenon. They had now to ask and 
receive Dulcie’s parents’ blessing before they be- 
gan housekeeping, in Will’s lodgings in London, 
on the merits of a month’s prices with future 
orders and outwork from the potteries. Oh! 
these old easy beginnings! What have we gained 
by complicating them ? 

Will Locke and Dulcie had cast the die, and on 
the first brush of the affair, their friends at Red- 
water took it as ill as possible: Clarissa was 
hysterical,—Sam Winnington was as sulky as a 
bear. If this treatment were to be regarded as a 
foreshadowing of what the behaviour of the autho- 
rities at Fairfax would prove, then the actors in 
the little drama might shake in their shoes. But 
Will Locke placidly stood the storm they had 
brewed, only remembering in years to come some 
words which Dulcie did not retain for a sun-down. 
Dulcie was now affronted and hurt, now steady 
as a stepping-stone and erect as a sweet pea, when 
either of the two assailants dared to blame Will, 
or to imply that he should have refrained from 
this mischief. Why, what could Will have done ? 
What could she have done without him? She 
was not ashamed to ask that, the moment they 
reflected upon Will Locke, though she had not 
borne his name an hour. Oh! child, child! 

Notwithstanding, it was very trying to Dulcie 
when Clary protested that she never would have 
believed that Dulcie could have stolen such a march 
upon her; never. Dulcie to deceive her! Dulcie 
to betray her! Poor Clary ! Whom could she turn 
to for affection and integrity, in the days that 
might remain to herin this wicked world ? She had 
walked all along the street with its four or five 
windows in every gable, turned to the thorough- 
fare,—her handkerchief at her eyes, whilethe whole 
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town was up, and each window full. She was so 
spent now, with her exertions and her righteous in- 
dignation, that she sat fanning herself in the bar ; for 
Will and Dulcie could not even afford a private 
room to receive their wedding company so summa- 
rily assembled. Never wassucha business, in Clary’s 
opinion ; not that she had not often heard of its 
like,—but to happen to a kind, silly, credulous pair, 
such as Dulcie and Will Locke! Clary sat fanning 
herself, and casting knots on her pocket-handker- 
chief, and glancing quickly at Sam Winnington’s 
gloomy, dogged face, so different from the little 
man’s wonted bland, animated countenance. What 
on earth could make Sam Winnington take the 
wilful deed so much to heart? Hear him rating 
Will, whom he had been used to patronize in a 
careless, gracious style, but upon whom he now 
turned in strong resentment. These reproaches 
were not unprovoked, but they were surely out of 
bounds; and their matter and manner rankled in 
the breasts of both these men many a day after 
they had crossed the Rubicon, and travelled far 
into the country on whose borders they were still 
pressing. 

“You have disgraced yourself and me, sir! 
You have gone far to ruin the two of us! People 
will credit us of the same stock: a pair of needy 
and reckless adventurers !” 

‘* Master Winnington, I was willing : I could do 
what I liked with myself without yourleave ; and 
I suppose Will Locke was equally independent,” 
fired up Dulcie. 

‘* We’ll never be mistaken for the same grain, 
Sam Winnington,” declared Will Locke, with some- 
thing like disdain. ‘‘I always knew we were clean 
different ; and the real substance of the wood will 
come out more and more distinctly, now that the 
mere bark is rubbed off.” 

Clary was mollified at last ; she kissed and sobbed 
over Dulcie, wished her joy sincerely, half pro- 
mised to visit her in town, and slipped a posey 
ring from her own hand to the bride’s, on the very 
finger where Will Locke had the face to put the 
marriage-ring which wedded a comely, sprightly, 
affectionate young woman to struggles and disap- 
pointments, and a mad contest between spirit and 
matter. But Sam Winnington would not so much 
as shake hands with Will ; though he did not bear 
any malice against Dulcie, and would have kissed 
her fingers if she would have allowed it: and the 
young men, erstwhile comrades, looked so glumly 
and grimly at each other, that it was a universal 
relief when the great waggon drew up at the inn 
door. 

Dulcie, in another character now, and that be- 
fore the fall of the russet leaves—half ashamed 
but very proud, the little goose! of the quick 
transformation—stepped into the waggon; the 
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same boxes were piled beside her; Will leapt in 
after her, and away they rolled. There was no- 
thing more for Dulcie to do but to wave her hand 
to Clary and Cambridge, and the women of the inn 
(already fathoms deep in her interest), and to think 
that she was a married woman, and had young 
Will Locke the great painter in his chrysalis state, 
to look after. 

But why was Sam Winnington so irate? He had 
never looked sweet on Dulcie for half a second. 
Was it not rather that a blundering dreamer like 
Will Locke had anticipated him, marred his tactics, 
and fatally injured his scientific game? Sam came 
dropping down upon Redwater whenever he could 
find leisure, when the snow was on the ground, or 
when the peaches were plump and juicy, for the 
next two or three years. If he had not been 
coming on finely in his profession, heightening his 
charges five guineas at a time, and if Clary had not 
possessed that nice six thousand pounds’ fortune, 
they would have done off the matter in a trice, 
like Will Locke and Dulcie Cowper. Poor Sam! 
poor Clary !—what an expenditure of hours and 
days and emotions, they contrived for themselves ! 
They were often wretched ! and they shook each 
other’s faith : it is doubtful if they ever quite reco- 
vered it. They were so low occasionally that it 
must have been dreadfully difficult for them to get 
up again; they were so bitter that how they be- 
came altogether sweet once more, without any lin- 
gering remains of the acrid flavour in their mouths, 
is scarcely to be imagined. They were good and 
true in their inmost hearts; but it does appear 
that some of the tricks of which they were guilty 
left them less honest human creatures. There was 
a strong dash of satire in Sam’s fun afterwards ; 
there was a sharpness in Clary’s temper, and a 
despotism in her dignity. To be sure, Clary 
always liked Sam’s irony a thousand times better 
than another man’s charity, and Sam ever thought 
Clary’s impatient, imperious ways far before the 
cooing of any turtle-dove in the wood ; but that 
was only an indication that the real metal was 
there, not that it was not smirched and corroded 
with rust. 

The first effect of Will and Dulcie’s exploit was 
extremely prejudicial to the second case on the 
books. Uncle Barnet, a flourishing London bar- 
rister, 2 man with strong lines about his mouth, a 
wart on his forehead, and great laced flaps at his 
coat pockets, and who was supposed to be vehe- 
mently irresistible in the courts, hurried down to 
Redwater on purpose to overhaul Clary. What 
sort of doings were those she presided over in her 
maiden house at Redwater? Not the runaway 
marriage of a companion; that occurred every 
day in the most polite circles; Clary could not 
fairly be called to account for such a trifle ; be- 








sides, a girl without a penny might do as she chose, 
But there was something a vast deal more scandal- 


ous lurking in the background: there was word of | 


another fellow of the same kidney buzzing about 


Clary—Clary with her six thousand pounds’ for- | 
tune, her Uncle Barnet, her youth, her handsome | 


person, her what not? Now, as sure as Uncle 
Barnet’s name was Barnet, as he wore a wig, as 


there was justice in the country, he would have | 
the law of the fellow. Don’t tell him the man was | 
advancing rapidly in his profession. What wasa | 
painter’s profession ?—or the son of a gallant Cap- 
tain Winnington? If a gallant Captain Winning- | 
ton could be nothing more than gallant, he did not 


deserve the name ; it was apiece of fudge to cheat 
foolish women with. Yes; he would have the law 
of the fellow if he buzzed about his niece ; he would 
have the law of Clary if she encouraged him. 


What could Clary do? She had been taught to | 


look up to Uncle Barnet ; she had seen polite so- 
ciety under his wife’s wing ; she had obeyed him 


at once as her Mentor and her Mecenas,—as her | 


father and prime-minister. She cried and kissed 
his hand, and promised not to forget her position, 


and to be a good girl; and as she was not engaged | 


to Sam Winnington, and did not know for certain 
that he would return to Redwater for the grass- 


mowing or the hop-gathering, she thought she | 


might be free to promise also that she would not 
see him again with her will. Of course she meant 
to keep her word if she might ; but there are two 


at a bargain making : and observe, she said, ‘‘ with | 
her will ;” she made no reference to Sam Winning- 


ton’s pleasure. And yet, arrogant as Clary could 
be on her worst side, she had found her own in- 


tentions and purposes knocked down by Sam Win- 


nington’s determinations before now. 

When Sam Winnington did come down next, 
Clary had such honour and spirit, that she ordered 
the door to be shut in his face; but then she 
cried far more bitterly than she had done to Uncle 
Barnet, in the same hall where Sam had painted 


her and jested with her ; and somehow her afflic- | 
tion reached Sam’s ears, living in a little place like | 
Redwater at the “Rod and Fly” for several days || 


on end. 


At last another spice entered into the dish; | 


another puppet appeared on the boards, and in- 
creased the disorder of the former puppets. The 
county member did turn up. Clary was a prophet: 
he came on a visit to his cousin the Justice, and 
was struck with tall, red and white, and large- 
eyed Clary ; he furbished up an introduction, and 
offered her the most marked attention. 

Mrs. Clarissa was in ecstasy, so her gossips de- 
clared, and so she almost persuaded herself, even 
after she had certain drawbacks to her pleasure, 
and certain cares intruding upon her exultation ; 
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after she was again harassed and pestered with the 
inconvenient resuscitation of that incorrigible little 
plain, vain portrait painter, Sam Winnington. He 
was plain,—he had not the county member's Ro- 
man nose, and he was vain—Clary had already 
mimicked the fling of his cravat, and the wave of 
| his white hands. Clever, smart fellows, like Sam 
| Winnington, are generally parcel coxcombs. Oh, 
| Sam! in order to serve your own turn now, where 
be your purple shadows, your creamy whites, your 
marvellous reading of people’s characters, and 
writing of the same on their faces, their backs, 
their very hands and feet, which should leave the 
world your delighted debtor long after it had for- 
gotten yon member’s mighty services ? 

Clarissa had never danced so many dances with 
one evening’s partner as with the smitten member, 
at the assembly given on the spur of the moment 
| in his honour, whereat Sam Winnington, standing 
| with his hat under his arm, leaning against the 
| carved door, was an observant spectator. He was 
| not sullen as when Will Locke and Dulcie tumbled 

headlong into the pit of matrimony ; he was smil- 

ing and civil ;—but his lips were white and his eyes 
sunken, as if the energetic young painter did not 
sleep of nights. 
Clary was not sincere ; she gave that infatuated, 
| tolerably heavy, red-faced, fox-hunting member, 
own cousin to the Justice, every reason to suppose 
| that she would lend him the most favourable ear, 
| when he chose to pay her his addresses, and then 
| afforded him the amplest provocation to cry, 
| “Caprice—thy name is woman.” She had just 
| sung ‘* Tantivy” to him after supper, when she 
| sailed up to Sam Winnington, and addressed him 
demurely,— 
‘“‘T have come to wish you good-night, sir.” 
“ And I to wish you farewell, madam.” 
‘* Farewell is a hard word, Master Winnington,” 
_ returned Clary, with a great tide of colour rushing 
into her face, and a gasp as for breath, and tracing 
figures nervously on the floor with her little shoe 
and its brave paste-buckle. 
| “It shall be said though, and that without 
| further delay, unless three very different words 
| be put in its place.” 
| “Sir, you are tyrannous,” protested Clary, in a 
| tremulous voice. 
“No, Mrs. Clarissa, I have had too good cause 
to know who has been the tyrant in this business,” 
| declared Sam Winnington, speaking out roundly, 
| as a woman loves to hear a man, though it be to 
her own condemnation, ‘* You have used me 
cruelly, Clarissa Gage ; you have abused my faith, 
| wasted the best years of my life, and deceived my 
| affections.” , 


“What were the three words, sir?” asked Clary, 
faint and low. 





“ ¢ Yours, Sam Winnington ;’ or else, ‘ Farewell, 
Clarissa Gage !’” 

“Yours, Sam Winnington.” 

He caught her so sharp up by the arm at that 
sentence, that some persons said Mistress Clarissa 
had staggered and was about to swoon ; others, 
that the vulgar fellow of a painter had behaved like 
a brute, pulled her to his side as she was marching 
past him, and accused her of perjury before the 
whole ball-room. Bold men were apt at that time 
to seize aggravating women (especially if they were 
the wives of their bosoms) by the hairs of their 
heads, so that a trifling rudeness was little thought 
of. The county member, however, pricked up 
his long ears, flushed, fiercely stamped to the par- 
ticular corner, and had a constable in his eye to 
arrest the beggarly offender ; but before he could 
get at the disputants, he had the mortification to 
see them retreat amicably into a side room, and 
the next thing announced to him was, that Mis- 
tress Clarissa had evanished home, before anybody 
could get rightly at the bottom of the mystery. 

Very fortunately, the county member ascertained 
the following day, before he had compromised his 
pride another hair’s-breadth, that the fickle damsel 
had accepted the painter’s escort the previous 
evening, and had admitted the painter at an in- 
credibly early hour the subsequent morning. After 
such indiscretion, the great man would have 
nothing more to say to Mistress Clarissa, but 
departed in great dudgeon, and would never so 
much as set his foot within Redwater again; not 
even at the following election. 

Uncle Barnet was forced to come round and 
acknowledge, with a very bad grace, that legislation 
in heiresses’ marriages—in any marriage—is out of 
the question. No man knew how a marriage would 
turn out ; you might as well pledge yourself for 
the weather next morning: certainly there were 
signs for the wise; but were weather almanacs 
deceptive institutions or were they not? The in- 
nocent old theory of marriages being made in 
heaven was the best. Clary was not such a mighty 
catch after all: a six thousand pounds’ fortune was 
not inexhaustible, and the county member might 
never have come the length of asking its owner's 
price. People did talk of a foolish engagement in 
his youth to one of his yeomen’s daughters, and of 
a wealthy old aunt who ruled the roast ; though 
her well-grown nephew, not being returned for a 
rotten burgh, voted with dignity for so many 
thousands of his fellow-subjects in the Commons. 
Uncle Barnet, with a peculiarly wry face, did re- 
luctantly what he did not often advise his clients 
to do, unless under desperate premises—he com- 
promised. 

Clary was made a wife in the height of summer, 
with all the rites and ceremonies of the church, with 
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all the damasks, and laces, and leadings by the 
tips of the fingers, and lavishings of larkspurs, 
lupins, and tiger-lilies proper for the occasion, 
which Dulcie had lost. Nay, the supper came off 
at the very ‘‘Rod and Fly,” with the tap open to the 
roaring, jubilant public; a score of healths were 
drunk upstairs with all the honours, the bride and 
bridegroom being king and queen of the company : 
even Uncle Barnet owned that Sam Winnington 
was very complaisant; rather exceeded in com- 
placency, he supplemented scornfully : but surely 
Sam might mend that fault with others in the 
bright days to come. It is only the modern Eng- 
lish who act Hamlet minus the Prince of Denmark ; 
sitting at the bridal feast without bride or bride- 
groom. 

They say hearts are often caught on the rebound, 
and if all ill-treated suitors spoke out warmly yet 
sternly like Sam Winnington, and did not merely 
fence about and either sneer or whine, more young 
fools might be saved, even when at touch and go 
with their folly, after the merciful fate of Clary, 
and to the benefit of themselves and of society. 


CHAPTER V.—DULCIE AND WILL AT HOME IN 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 


Whitt Sam and Clarissa were fighting the 
battles of vanity and the affections down in the 
southern shire in quite a rural district, among 
mills and ash-trees, and houses with gardens and 
garden bowers, William and Dulcie were combat- 
ing real flesh-and-blood woes—woes that would not 
so much set your teeth on edge, as soften and melt 
your tough, dry heart—among the brick and mortar 
of London. These several years were not light 
sunshiny years to the young couple. It is of no 
use saying that a man may prosper if he will, 
and that he has only to cultivate potatoes and 
cabbages in place of jessamine and passion-flowers ; 
no use making examples of Sir Joshua and Van- 
dyke, and telling triumphantly that they knew 
their business and did it simply—only pretending to 
get a livelihood and satisfy the public to the best of 
their ability, but ending in becoming great painters. 
One man’s meat is another man’s poison; one 
man’s duty is not his neighbour’s. When shall 
we apprehend or apply that little axiom? The 
Duchess of Portland killed three thousand snails 
in order that she might complete the shell-work 
for which she received so much credit; Dulcie 
would not have put her foot voluntarily on a 
single snail for a pension. 

It was Will Locke’s fate to vibrate between 
drudgery and dreaming; always tending more 
inevitably towards the latter, and lapsing into 
more distant, absorbing trances, till he became 
more and more fantastic and unearthly, with his 








thin light hair, his half-transparent cheek, and his | 
strained eyes. To prophesy on cardboard and | 
canvas, in flower and figure, with monster and ! 
star, crescent and triangle, in emerald green and 
ruby red and sea blue, in dyes that, like those 
of the Bassani, resembled the clear shining of g | 
handful of jewels, which he seemed to have brought 
also from another region—to prophesy in high | 
art, to be half pitied, half derided, and to starve: | 
was that Will Locke’s duty ? | 
Will thought so, in the most artless, unblem. 
ished, unswerving style; and he was a devout | 
fellow as well as a gifted, bowed to revelation, | 
and read nature’s secrets well before he forsook || 
her for Heaven, or rather Hades. He devoted 
himself to the sacrifice: he did not grudge his lust 
of the eye, his lust of the flesh, his pride of life; 
he devoted Dulcie, not without pangs ; he devoted 
his little sickly children pining and dying in St. | 
Martin’s Lane. He must follow his calling, he 
must fulfil his destiny. | 
Dulcie was not quite such an enthusiast: she | 
did love, honour, and obey Will Locke, but she 
was sometimes almost mad to see him such a | 
wreck. It had been a seen evil, and she had looked | 
down into the gulf; but she had missed the depths: | 
never seen its gloomy, dark, dreary nooks, poor | 
lass ! in her youthful boldness and lavishness ;sand | 
our little feminine Curtius in the scoured silk, with | 
the powdered brown curls, had not merely to pene- | 
trate them in one plunge, she had to descend, | 
stumbling and groping her way, and starting back 
at the sense of confinement, the damp and the | 
darkness. Who will blame her that she sometimes | 
turned her head and looked back, and stretched | 
up her arms from the desert to the flesh-pots of | 
egypt? She would have borne anything for her | 


; husband ; and she did work marvels: learned to | 


engrave for him, coloured constantly with her | 
light, pliant fingers, and drew and painted from old | 
fresh memories those articles of stoneware for the | 
potteries. She clothed herself in the cheapest and 

most lasting of printed linen sacques and mob caps, 

and hoods and aprons, fed herself and him and the | 
children on morsels well nigh miraculously, and 

even swallowed down the sight of Clary in her cut | 
velvet and her own coach, whose panel Sam Win- | 
nington himself had not thought it beneath him | 
to touch up for Clary’s delectation and glory. If 
Will would only have tarried longer about his 
flowers and bees, and groves and rattlesnakes; if 
he had even stopped short at faces like those of 
Socrates, Cesar, Cleopatra, Fair Rosamond—what 
people could understand with help—and not slid | 
off faster and more fatally into that dim delirium 
of good and evil, angels and archangels, the devil 
of temptation and the goblin of the flesh, the red 
fiend of war, and the pale spirit of peace! And 
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poor Dulcie had scarcely clothes for her back, or 
meat for her board, and no respite for her wither- 
ing children. But Dulcie could have forgiven the 
| infatuation which she shared ; and would have 
| been pleased, at least resigned, if Will had not 
| stood so far aloof from his kind,—if he would have 
| guffered her to receive the assistance which she 
| could have procured for herself and him. Women 
| gre rarely the rebels in these cases; they are 
meeker, the most high-spirited of them ; they are 
| truer in the main; they can separate between 
| begging from a stranger and asking aid of a brother ; 
| they can endure to give a father, a sister, an old 
| friend, the privilege which they would have used 
| kindly themselves. Dulcie knew there was a great 
| deal of goodness beneath Clary’s pride, and that 
| she was entitled to be allowed credit for constancy 
| and tenderness, thougk she wore cut velvet, and 
point lace instead of ‘*Brussels heads.” Dulcie 
was sure that if they would but make the appeal 
| all would come right; the stiffness would melt, the 
| old friendliness and sympathy would be at work 
for her and Will forthwith : and Clary and Sam 
Winnington had patronage and influence and grand 
friends, besides guineas coming in to them in heaps. 
But Dulcie dared not: the difference originating 
at Will and Dulcie’s marriage had ended in aliena- 
tion. Dulcie thought that Sam Winnington would 
have bridged it over at one time, if Will would 
have made any sign of meeting his overtures, or 
acknowledged Sam’s talents and fortune: nay, 
even if Will had refrained from betraying his 
churlish doubts of Sam’s perfect deserts. 

But no, this Will would not deign todo. The 
gentle, patient painter, contented with his own 
estimation of his endowments, and resigned to be 
mis-judged and neglected by the world, had his 
own indomitable doggedness, He would never 
flatter the world’s low taste for commonplace, and 
its miserable short-sightedness ; he would never 
pay homage to Sam Winnington which he did not 
deserve—a man very far from his equal—a mere 
clever portrait-painter, little better than a skilled 
stone-mason. Thus Sam Winnington and Will 
Locke took to flushing when each other’s names 

|| were mentloned,—sitting bolt upright and declining 
| to comment on each other’s works, or else dismiss- 
| ing each other’s efforts in a few supremely con- 
| temptuous words. Certainly the poor man rejected 
the rich not one whit less decidedly than the rich 
man rejected the poor, and the Mordecais have 
always the best of it. If we and our neighbours 
will pick out each other’s eyes, commend us to the 
part of brave little Jack, rather than that of the 
belligerent Giant, even when they are only eyeing 
each other previous to sitting down to the ominous 
banquet. 


But this was a difficulty to Dulcie, as it is to 
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most women. No one thinks of men’s never show- 
ing a malign influence in this world ; it is only 
good women who are expected to prove angels out- 
right here below. But it does seem that there is 
something more touching in their having to stifle 
lawful instincts, and in their being forced to op- 
pose and overcome unlawful passions, covetousness, 
jealousy, wrath, ‘‘ hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness.” 

Dulcie, with the sharpness of her little face, 
divested of all its counterbalancing roundness—a 
keen, worn little face since it had smiled so con- 
fusedly but generously out of the scurvy silk in the 
church at Redwater—was a sweet-looking woman 
under her care-laden air. Some women retain 
sweetness under nought but skin and bone ; they 
will not pinch into meanness and spite ; they have 
still faith and charity. Though their chins are 
acute peaks, their cheek-bones fleshless, and their 
foreheads unnaturally developed, they are sweet, 
giving women still; they have the expression, 
‘*We give, we give,” though their laps are vacant, 
their hands empty, and little beyond bread and 
water, a bite of the scraggy neck of mutton, or a 
mouthful of parsnip tea, crosses their lips. One 
would not wonder though Dulcie afforded more 
vivid glimpses of i/ Beata’s angels after the contour 
of her face was completely spoilt. 

You can fancy the family room in St. Martin’s 
Lane, some five or six years after Will Locke and 
Dulcie became one, with its strange litter of acids 
and aquafortis, graving tools and steel plates. 
Will and Dulcie might have been some of the 
abounding false coiners, had it not been for the 
colours, the canvas, and the vessels from the pot- 
teries, all huddled together without attention to 
effect ; but not without order, for they were too 
busy people to be able to afford to be purely dis- 
orderly ; Will at the table facing the light, and 
Dulcie catching it on her stool. They could not 
have had the curtain less scant, for the daylight 
was precious to them ; they had not space for more 
furniture than might have sufficed a poor trades- 
man or better sort of mechanic; only there were 
traces of gentle birth and breeding in the casts, the 
prints and portfolios, the Dutch clock, and the 
great hulk of a state-bed hung with the perpetual 
dusky yellow damask, which served as a nursery for 
the poor listless little children. Well for them, yet, 
alas for Dulcie ! there were never more than two 
living at a time. On that platform, too still to in- 
cur any danger of toppling over its steep sides, and 
breaking their dangling little necks, sat the pale- 
faced children, playing with their father’s sketches 
and their mother’s broken bits of porcelain, on 
which she tried over her old patterns. 

Presently Dulcie looked after the sops, and sur- 
reptitiously awarded Will the Benjamin’s portion, 
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| 
and Will ate it absently with the only appetite | That is avery grand saying ; but oh, dear! we are 
there ; though he, too, was a consumptive-looking | poor creatures ; and though Dulcie is an infinitely 
man—a good deal more so than when he attracted | nobler being now than then, the tears are fit to 
the pity of the good wife at the ‘“‘ Nine Miles Inn.” | start into our eyes when we remember the little 
Then Dulcie crooned to the children of the milk- | brown head which “ bridled finely,” the little feet 
porridge she would give them next night, and sang | which pranced lightly, and the little tongue which 
to them as she lulled them to sleep, her old breezy, | wagged, free from care, in the stage waggon on 
bountiful English songs, ‘‘ Young Roger came | the country road yon clear September day. 
tapping at Dolly’s window,” and ‘‘I met my lad 
at the garden gate,” and brushed their faces into 
laughter with the primroses and hyacinths she had 
bought for Will in Covent Garden Market. Will 
asked to see them in the spring twilight, and de-| Sam and Clarissa were worshipful people now; 
scribed the banks where they grew, with some re- | people whom Uncle Barnet no longer invited to | 
vival of his early lore, and added a tale of the | his second-rate parties, whom Uncle Barnet was | 
fairies who made them their round tables and | really proud to visit in their own home : for Sam 
galleries, which caused the eldest child (the only | Winnington was a discerning mortal ; he had a 
one who walked with Dulcie in his little coat to | faculty for discovering genius, especially that | 
the church where he was christened) to open his | work-a-day genius which is in rising men ; and he | 
heavy eyes, and clap his hot hands, and ery, | certainly had bird-lime wherewith he could fix | 
‘*More, father, more.” Will and Dulcie looked | their feet under his hospitable table. The best | 
gladly into each other’s eyes at his animation, and | of the sages and wits of the day were to be met in 
boasted what a stamping, thundering man he would | Sam Winnington’s house ; the best of the sages | 
yet live to be—that midge, that sprite, with Dul- | and wits of the day thought Clary a fine woman, | 
cie’s small skeleton bones, and Will’s dry, lustre- | though a little lofty, and Sam a good fellow, an | 
less, fair hair ! honest chum, a delightful companion, and at the | 
Anon while Dalcie was still rocking one of these | same time the prince of portrait-painters. What 
weary children moaning in its sleep, Will must | an eye he had! what a touch! How much per- 
needs strike a light to resume his beloved labours ; | ception of individual character, and at the same | 
but first he directed his candle to his canvas, and | time, what sober judgment and elegant taste to | 
called on Dulcie to contemplate and comprehend, | preserve his sitters ladies and gentlemen, as weli 
while he murmured and raved to her of the group | as men and women! Cavillers would have it, the | 
of fallen men and women crouching in the den,—of | ladies and gentlemen, like Sam’s condescension at | 
the wind of horror raising their hair,—of the dawn | his wedding-feast, overtopped the mark ; but it | 
of hope bursting in the eastern sky, and high above | was erring on the safe side. Who would not sink | 
them the fiendish crew, and the captains of the | the man in the gentleman? After all, perhapsthe | 
Blessed still swaying to and fro in the burdened | sages and wits were not altogether disinterested: | 
air, and striking deadly blows for supremacy. | almost every one of them filled Sam Winnington’s | 
And Dulcie, open-eyed and open-mouthed as of | famous sitter’s chair, and depended on Sam's 
old, looked at the captives, as if listening to the | tasteful pencil handing down their precious noses | 
strife that was to come, and well-nigh heard the | and chins to posterity. 
thunder of the captains and the shouting, while Sam and Clary were going abroad, in that 
her eye was always eagerly pointed to that pearly | coach, which had made Dulcie Locke look long- | 
streak which was to herald the one long, cool, calm, | ingly after it, and ponder what it would be for one | 
bright day of humanity. No wonder Dulcie was | of her frail children to have ‘a ride” on the box | 
as demented as Will, and thought it would be a| as far as Kensington. They were bound for the | 
very little matter though the milk-porridge were | house of one of the lordly patrons of art and letters. | 
sour on the morrow, or if the carrier did not come | They were bound for my Lord Burlington’s, or | 
with the price in his pocket for these sweet pots, | the Earl of Mulgrave’s, or Sir William Beechey’s; | 
and bowls, and pipkins: she believed her poor | to a destination where they were a couple of | 
babies were well at rest from the impending dust, | mark and distinction, to be received with the 
and din, and danger ; and smiled deep, quiet smiles | utmost consideration. Sam reared smartly his 
at Clary—poor Clary, with her cut velvet, her | round but not ill-proportioned person in his rich 
coach, and her black boy. Verily Will and Dulcie | brocade coat, and Clary towered in the corner | 
could afford to refer not only pleasantly but merci- | with her white throat, and her filmy ivory-coloured | 
fully to Sam Winnington and Clary that night. laces. There they were on their arrival handed | 
“ It is contemptible to lose sight of the sublimity | out by Clary’s own black boy ; lit up the flight of | 
of life even to enjoy perfect ease and happiness.” | stairs into the portico by the attentive linkmen 
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CHAPTER VI.—SAM AND CLARISSA IN COMPANY IN 
LEICESTER SQUARE, 
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though it was so early), escorted on the staircase 

by more plush and cockades ; received at the door 
of the great drawing-room with the most courteous 
of bows and curtsies, and the most friendly of 
hand-pressures from the noble owners of the man- 
sion, who were creditably desirous of descending 
to future generations as liberal and enlightened 
members of the quality ; then finding their way to 
the tea-room, or the crowded card-tables, or the 
settees, or the favourite lounge right under the 
candelabra, they were equals among the notables, 
and no small notables either. 

We won’t see many more distinguished men 
and women than the members of the set who fre- 
quented the old London tea-parties; and Sam 
Winnington and Clary were in it and of it, while 
Will Locke and Dulcie were poverty-stricken and 
alone with their bantlings in the garret in St. 
Martin’s Lane. What becomes of the doctrine of 
happiness being equally divided in this world, as 
so many comfortable persons love to opine? Pos- 
sibly we don’t stand up for it; or we may have 
our loophole, by which we may let ourselves out 
and drag it in. Was that illustrious voyage all 
plain sailing? Sam Winnington used to draw a 


long sigh, and lay back his head and close his eyes 


in his coach, after the rout wasover. He was not 
conscious of acting ; he was not acting, and one 
might dare another, if that other were not a cynic, 
to say that the motive was unwerthy. He wanted 
to put his sitters on a good footing with them- 
selves; he wanted to put the world on a good 
footing with itself: it was the man’s nature, He 
did not go very far down: he was not without his 
piques, and like other good-natured men—like 
Will Locke, for that matter—when he was once 
offended he was apt to be vindictive ; but he was 
buoyant, and that little man must have had a 
great fund of charity about him somewhere to be 
drawn upon at first sight. Still this popularity 
was no joke. Besides, there were other rubs: a 
handsome, clever fellow, but brusque and headlong 
as any clown, was presuming to find fault with 
Sam’s draperies, and the flattered Sam was knitting 
his eyebrows, even while he smiled broadly and 
argued volubly in his own defence. Again, Sam 
heard that ‘‘the Irish bully and beggar” Barry, 
was at his old trick of disdaining private pic. 
tures. and the trade of limning common: men. and 
women; and though Barry was forced to -wear'a 
baize coat'and cook his own steak, Sam could not 
be independent of his magniloquent applause. 
The keen love of approbation in the little man, 
which was at the bottom of his suavity, was 
galled by the least condemnation of his work and 
credit; he was too manly to enact the old man 
and the ass, ‘but successful Sam Winnington 


[Edited by | 
| 
a fold of silk on his breast instead of the old plate | 
armour. 
And Clary, she had heard some of the conversa. 
tion which had worried her Sam, though he would 
not allow it to her; the little man was game, only 
he would be up at six o’clock the next morning, 
carefully studying and finishing off these draperies, 
and he would commit the glaring inconsistency, 
for which he could have bitten his tongue out the | 
next moment—he, the cool, pleasant, prosperous 
man—of cutting Barry short in a professional dis. 
cussion, and snarling at him» viciously, to the 
edification of the students. Clary had her own 
aggravations: with all her airs Clary was not 
a match for the indomitable, unhesitating, brazen 
(with a golden brazenness) women of fashion. Poor 
Clary had been the beauty at Redwater : she had 
been the heiress, the most’modish woman, the best 
informed woman there ;, and here, in this world of 
London, to which Sam had got her an introduction 
as well as the county member or the peer could have 
done, she was a nobody ; scarcely to be detected 
among the host of ordinary fine women, except by 
Sam’s reflected glory. This was a doubtful boon: 
this was an unsatisfactory rise in the social scale. 
Then Clary had nobody beyond Sam to look to, 
and hope and pray for: she had not éven sickly 
children to nurse, like Dulcie. _Sam would only 
live to future generations in his paintings.,,-Ah, 
well! it was fortunate that, Sam was a, man of 
genius. 

You may believe, for all the grand company, 
the coach, the cut velvet, the laces, and the blaé:: 
boy, that this world was bunt, a mighty sorry, w- 
easy place to Sam and Clarissa as they rolled home 
over the pavement, while Will and Dulcie. slept 
with little betwixt them and the stars. 


CHAPTER VIT.—STRIPS SOME OF THE THORNS FROM 
THE HEDGE AND THE GARDEN ROSES. 


Witt Locge lay dying. One would have thonght, 
from his tranquillity, confidence, and love of work, 
even along with his spare diet, that he would have 
lived long; but dreamland cannot be a healthy 
region for a man in the body to inhabit ; at least, 
Will was going where his visions would be % 
nought to the realities. Will Locke lay dying; 
the most peaceful, the happiest fellow, as he had 
been all his life ; babbling of the pictures he would 
paint in another region, as if he were conscious 
thathe. had painted already, in a former age 
when he who ran could read them—those willl 
groups—without a key. It seemed, too, that the 
poor: fellow’s spiritual life, apart from his artist 
career, took sounder, cheerier substance and form, 
as the other life grew dimmer and wilder, There 
is an old, old story of God’s goodness -to- each wat 
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| fettered, bleeding hands to Him, and rises up and | Sam—how you have perfected it! And it is not 
| goes to Him at last by the simpler, better way, | true what they tell you of your draperies : you are 
the only true way, the Father sees him and has the only man alive who can render them pictur- 
compassion, and runs and falls on his neck, and | esque and not absurd, refined and not stinted. 
kisses him. Dulcie was almost reconciled to let You were ever a man in all your inches, Sam, 
Will go; for he would be more at home in the | though they were not many ; but you were always 
spirit-world than here, and she had seen sore | ready to mend your height with a handy sycamore 
trouble herself—trouble which taught her to| tree. You were a genteel fellow, too, from the be- 
acquiesce in the earthly end of all, when there | ginning, and would no more do a dirty action when 
were a Father and a Friend seen glimmeringly | you had only silver coins to jingle in your pockets, 
but hopefully beyond the gulf. Dulcie moved than now when they are stuffed with gold moi- 
about, with her child holding by her skirts, re- dores.” 
signed and helpful in her sorrow. “Oh, Will, Will!” cried Sam, desperately bow- 
The most clouded faces in the old room in St. | ing his head; ‘I have done little for you.” 
Martin’s Lane—with its old litter, so grievous to- **Man!” cried Will, with a kingly incredulity, 
day, of brushes, and colours, and graving tools, and ‘what could you do forme? I wanted nothing. 
wild pictures which the painter would never touch I was withdrawn somewhat from my proper field, 
more—were those of Sam Winnington and Clary. | to mould and colour for daily bread ; but Dulcie 
Will had bidden Sam and Clary be sent for to his | Saved me many a wasted hour, and I could occupy 
deathbed ; and, offended as they had been, and | the period of a mechanical job in conceiving—no, 
widely severed as they were now, they rose and in marshalling my visions. Mine was a different, 
came trembling to obey the summons; Sam with | an altogether higher line than yours, Sam ; you 
the stain of paint on his hand, Clary with her | will forgive me if I have told you too abruptly,” 
dormeuse hanging behind her. Clary gave one and the poverty-stricken painter, at his last gasp, 
look, put her handkerchief quickly to her eyes, | looked deprecatingly at his old honoured associate. 
and then turned and softly covered the tools, But he was too far gone for ceremony ; he was 
lifted the boiling pot to the side of the grate, and | too near release for pain. He had even shaken 
took Dulcie’s fretful, wondering child in her lap ; hands with the few family cares he was capable of 
not a fine lady now, but a woman in distress. | experiencing, he had commended Dulcie to Sam 
Sam stood immoveable and uncertain, with a man’s | Winnington without a single doubt. He felt, like 
awkwardness, but a face working with suppressed | Gainsborough, that they were all going to heaven, 
emotion. and Vandyke was in the company. Where was 
Will felt no restraint ; he sat up in his faded | the room for misunderstanding now? Here was 
coat with his cravat open to give him air, and | the end of strife, and the conclusion of the whole 
turning his wan face with its dark shadow towards | matter. Without a blush he could openly declare 
Sam Winnington in his velvet coat, with a dia- | his conviction of his superiority as a painter (as a 
mond-ring sparkling on his splashed hand, and | man he was as lowly a sinner as ever trusted with 
his colour which had grown rosy of late years, | a little child’s trust to divine grace), and without 
heightened with emotion, addressed his old friend. | remonstrance or protest the successful man might 
“TI wanted to see you, Sam; I had something | hear it. Some other sentences Will spoke before 
on my mind, and I could not depart with full | his parting breath ; and when his hearers heard 
satisfaction without saying it to you; 1 have done | him murmuring the word “garment,” they fancied 
you wrong.” he still raved of his calling—o1 to the end. But 
Sam raised his head, startled, and stared at the | his mind had turned and taken refuge in another 
sick man: poor Will Locke! were his wits utterly | calling, and it was in reference to it that he quoted 
gone? they had always been somewhat to seek : | the fragment of a verse, ‘ And besought him that 
though he had been a wonderful fellow, too, in his | they might touch if it were but the border of his 
own way,— wonderful at flowers, and birds, and | garment; and as many as touched him were made 
beasts, if he had but been content with them. whole.” ‘Sam, have you put forth your hand ?” 
“T called you a mere portrait-painter, Sam,” Thus Will Locke departed, rejoicing ; and Dulcie, 
continued the dying man ; ‘‘I refused to acknow- | a thin forlorn widow woman in the crowd, talked 
ledge your inspiration, and I knew better: I saw | with a lingering echo of his elevation, of her Will’s 
that to you was granted the discernment to read being beyond lamentation, of herself and her boy’s 
the human face and the soul behind it, as to me it | being well off with their faith in the future, with 
was given to hold converse with nature and the | the husband and father’s good name and merited 
subtle essence of good and evil. Most painters reputation, which would surely find his memory 
before you have painted masks ; but yours are the | out in this world yet—Dulcie had a proud, con- 
| clothings of immortals : and your flesh is wonderful, 
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heart. She had no material possessions save a few 
of his gorgeous, gruesome, hieroglyphical pictures, 
and what she had borrowed or inherited of his 
lower cunning in tinting, a more marketable com- 
modity in the present mind of society. 

Dulcie disposed of Will’s paintings, reluctantly, 
to an astonishizg amount ; astonishing, unless you 
take into account the fact that his companions and 
contemporaries were not so sure that he was a mere 
madman now that he had gone from their ranks ; 
avd that they wished to atone for their dislike to 
his vagaries by preserving some relics of the curi- 
ous handling, the grotesque imagination, the deli- 
cate taste, and the finely accurate knowledge of 
vegetable and animal forms which had passed 
away. 

Then Dulcie went back in the waggon to her 
old friends at Fairfax, and, by so doing, probably 
saved her sole remaining child. Dulcie did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry when she found 
that Will’s boy had no more of his father’s genius 
than might have been derived from her own quick 
talents, and neat and nice fingers ; and which 
would not be thrown away on mingling dyes, and 
designing warps ard woofs, any more than Dulcie’s 
in painting for the potteries. And she was com- 
forted : not in the sense of marrying again—oh, 
dear, no! sie cherished the memory of her Will 
as a sacred thing, and through all her returning 


plumpness and rosiness—for she was still a young 
woman—never forgot the honour she had borne 
in being a great puinter’s wife and companion for 


half a dozen years. Perhaps, good as she was, she 
grew rather to brandish this credit in the faces of 
the cloth-workers and their wives ; to speak a little 
bigly of the gaileries and the Academy, of chiaro- 
scuro and perspective, of which the poor ignora- 
muses knew nothing ; to be obstinate on her dignity, 
and stand out on her gentility far before that of 
the attorneys’ and the doctors’ wives ;—and all 
this though she had been, as you may remember, 
the least assuming of girls, the least exacting of 
wives. Lut women have many sides to their 
nature, and are puzzles: puzzles in their virtues 
as in their vices ; and if Dulcie were ever guilty 
of ostentation, you have not to dive deep to dis- 
cover that it was out of respect to her Will—to 
her great, simple, single-hearted painter. 





No, Will Locke’s was not a wrecked life, wrecked | 
on the rocks of adversity, any more than Sam | 
Winnington’s was stranded on the sand-banks of | 
prosperity. The one did a little to mellow the 
other before the scenes closed, and Will Locke 
was less obliged to Sam Winnington than Sam to 
Will in the end. Will’s nature and career were 
scarcely within the scope of Sam’s genial, mate. | 
rial philosophy ; but the thought of them grew 
to cross Sam’s mind often during his long work. | 
hours: ana good painters’ hours are mostly | 
stoutly, steadily, indefatigably long. He pon. | 
dered them even when he was jesting playfully | 
with the affable aristocrat under his pencil; he | 
spoke of them often to Clary when he was sketch- 
ing at her work-table of an evening ; and she, 
knitting beside him, would stop her work and re- 
spond freely on the generous Dulcie she had 
brought with her from Fairfax, and the fair absent 
lad, whom his forward fellow had pushed into the 
waggon; and all the while the tears like pearls 
hailing down her cheeks. Then Sam would rise, 
and, with his hands behind his back, go and look 
at that lush, yet delicate picture of the Redwater 
Bower which he had got routed out, framed, and 
hung in Clary’s drawing-room. He would contem- 
plate it for many minutes at a study, and he would 
repeat the study scores and scores of times with 
always the same result—the conviction of the ease 
and security resulting from spiritualizing matter, 
and the difficulty and hopelessness of materializing 
spirit. And after these long looks into the past, 
Sam would be more forbearing in pronouncing his 
verdicts on his brethren, worsted in the effort to 
express what was inherent in their minds ; would 
not decide quite so dogmatically, that all a man 
had to do was to be sound and diligent, and keep 
himself far apart from high-flown rubbish, like a 
commonsense, sober-minded Englishman. And 
Sam came to be less feverishly anxious about his | 
own monopoly of public esteem ; less nettled at art- 
criticism ; perhaps less vivacious in his talents and 
well-doing, but more manly and serene in his tri- | 
umph, as Will Locke had been quite manly and 
serene in his failure. 

Will Locke’s life and death, so devoid of pomp 
and renown, might be beyond lamentation, after 
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COLLIERS IN THEIR HOMES AND AT THEIR WORK. 


Ix a preceding article I have endeavoured to 
render some of the chief causes of fatal accidents 
in coal-mines generally intelligible, and to hint at 
the sources of prevention. I now proceed to treat 
of the colliers as a singular and little-known body 
of men, and to take note of them as I have seen 
them both at home and at work. 

It is a question which our sociologists may dis- 
cuss and solve to their own satisfaction, how it 
happened that so numerous and remarkable a class 
of labourers could have settled, grown, inter- 
married, increased, lived long or briefly, and 
died, without the recognition of their usually inqui- 
sitive fellow-countrymen? Antiquarian research 
acquaints us with allusions to coal itself in early 
periods ; and we have incidental historical allu- 
sions to coal-mining at Newcastle from the four- 
| teenth century ; but in all the notices of coal 
which I have discovered, I have never met with a 
single allusion to the colliers. The mineral we can 
trace, the men who got it are as though they had 
never breathed : no word that they spoke, no deed 
|| of darkness they did, no suffering they endured, 
| no rough humour they displayed, have ever en- 
gaged an author’s pen ; and they have gone down 
by thousands to their unmarked graves, alike un- 
knowing and unknown. 

Xenophon composed a whole treatise upon ten 
thousand Greeks, and surely some modern writer 


might make a whole volume out of the thirty- 
eight or forty thousand pit-people of the north of 


England. How much more readily of the one 
| hundred and fifty thousand colliers (or more) who 
|| are dispersed in subterranean districts throughout 
| the kingdom! It would, indeed, be a mining in- 
| stead of a military history, and a record of advances 
and retreats underground instead of above ; but we 
|| may be sure that though great events do not come 





to pass in the coaly counties, many most curious 
incidents could be recorded from the lives, habits, | 
and customs of all those odd, rough, remote, and | 
often humorous men and women and young per- | 
sons ; and, as I have shown in my previous paper, 
Death has been as busy there in the midst of | 
peace, as elsewhere during the dominion of war. | 
Here are thousands of men and lads who are now 
extracting sixteen millions of tons of coals from 
the depths beneath them. They are sending to | 
the surface every year materials enough to build a 
small pyramid, or to cover one of the ample garden 
spaces of a large London square, or, when kindled, 
to warm and light three or four great cities ; and 
have the men who do this, in the confines of 
darkness and in the regions of silence, no worthy 
annals ? There is, doubtless, a rich mine of 
curiosities in the midst of those abundant mines 
ot coal. Men and women are there, and the human 
heart is ever the same, whether in the crowded 
| haunts of a popuious town, or a thousand or fifteen 
| hundred feet underground, or in low-roofed pit- 
| Men's cottages, lying far away in the unvisited 
tracts of coaly counties. 

Trusting that I have awakened some interest in 
the reader for the mass of his fellow-creatures and 








fellow-countrymen alluded to, I shall propose to 
him to accompany me in imagination to the scene 
of mining labour in the North. Of which pit 
village to make choice is the only question ; for you 
may select one of twenty or thirty ; and as they 
are all pretty much alike, there seems no de- 
termining motive towards any one in particular. 
It will be as well, however, first of all to repair to 
Wallsend, a name as well known in every parlour 
and kitchen of the United Kingdom as any other 
of any district or country in Britain. 

Jumping into a Shields railway carriage, we 
find ourselves in a brief space of time at Wall- 
send. Quitting the railway station, we proceed 
along a coaly, black, and bemired track towards 
the colliery. Being an old and long-worked mine, 
its outworks and attached buildings are begrimed 
with the coal-dust of many years of gainful mining. 
Men of short stature cross our path, and glance 
at us askance with peering eyes. What can per- 
sons of our cloth and style want here? Certain it 
is at one glance that we are neither “ Fitters,” 
nor ‘‘ Viewers,” nor medical men. Perhaps the 
pitmen set us down as methodist parsons ; and it 
is well if so honourable a distinction is allotted to 
us. There was a time when no such person as @ 
methodist parson would have been permitted to 
pass unmolested through a file of pitmen. 

In an old colliery like this one, we cannot 
see the true style of a genuine and unmixed pit 
village, as the old cottages, broken and battered, 
were patched up into abodes for the colliers ; and 
not being originally designed for such tenants, they 
exhibit no specific adaptations to them. To see a 
pure and simple pit colony, we must go either 
higher up or lower down the country. Let us go 
higher up, to Cramlington and Seghill, and thence 
to Seaton Delaval. How shall we journey thither- 
wards, seeing that we have no carriage, and there 
is no public conveyance? Only one way offers 


| itself; it is rather rough, and nota little perilous; 


but we must avail ourselves of it, and put on 
a courageous appearance. It is, in other terms, 
the train of coal-waggons which runs from Cram- 
lington Colliery, down four miles beyond us, 
Permission being obtained, let us mount to the 
edge, and descend into the hollow of this empty 
coal-waggon. Are you safely in? Then make 
yourself as comfortable as you may on the iron 
bottom of the wagon, without seat, or holdfast, or 
anything to keep you from what medical men call 
‘utter prostration.” 

Yonder is Cramlington village, and yonder again 
Seghill, and just above, Seaton Delaval,—all 
being good specimens of the kind of colony we 
are in search of. We are approaching a pit vil- 
lage, and soon we shall be in its main street. 
From this one judge of all. You see that the cot- 
tages are built in long rows, and coxsist of two or 
three classes. ‘The first-class cottages contain two 
rooms on the ground floor ; the second, one ground- 
floor room and a loft above. Sometimes the houses 
are arranged in double lines on the sides of a 
square, leaving a waste and dreary vacancy in the 
































middle. In some of them, a series of smal extra 
little houses is added to the side, in the fashion of 
a “lean-to,” and these make the whole buildings 
appear larger than they really are. Commonly, 
however, they are built in pairs as well as in rows, 
and the front doors of the houses face each other. 
The space between each two rows of back-doors 
contains one long central ash-heap and dunghill, 
and this forms the play-ground for the children. 
A coal-heap and a pigsty are the side ornaments 
of nearly every door, while each block or row of 
houses possesses a large oven, which is common to 
the entire occupants of that series of cottages. 
Opposite to the doors on either side of every row, 
small detached buildings are seen, with a roof slop- 
ing only one way, and these form the pantries and 
larders for the provisions of the industrious ten- 
ants. 

Such dwellings as these can afford but scanty 
and insufficient accommodation for large fami- 
lies; the most spacious of them containing but 
two good habitable rooms, and the other being 
mere lofts under bare tiles. The two-roomed 
buildings fall to the lot of only about one-third of 
the mining population. The villages belong in 
general to the owners of the collieries, and are 
erected (when modern) by contract, to meet the 
notions of the coal-owner, rather than the neces- 
sities of the colliers. When a pitman ventures to 
marry another pitman’s daughter, and both are 
joined in the bands of matrimony, the owner of 
the houses sends the new-married couple to one of 
the back or lean-to houses above described. Only 


when a little family appears do the happy pair 
obtain promotion to a larger room and an attic. 
The lads, however, grow up, and go down the pit 
to work, and the lasses can stand at the wash-tub. 
.Then another promotion takes place to the largest 


class of dwellings. Families composed exclusively 
of females, or old and childless couples, go back 
in the scale, and often, perforce, make way for the 
thriving and working family, who once looked up to 
them, and return to a single room and attic, or a 
mere ‘‘lean-to.” The capacity for work, and the 
numbers who will and can work, are the master’s 
tests for tenantry. Hence it happens that more 
than half the pit-people live each family in a room, 
a condition which tends to anything but comfort, 
cleanliness, or high-toned morality. 

Just in proportion to the newness of the erec- 
tions, is their character for comfort and space. 
Go over to Seaten Delaval, and you will find 
sets of spacious and really convenient cottages, 
such as even methodist parsons, as we were sup- 
posed to be, might inhabit, when turned off as 
‘*supernumeraries.” But the majority of the 
older pit-villages are really unsightly and un- 
savoury. Ona wet day, a stream of black water 
pours down the lanes, and by reason of the absence 
of efficient sanitary arrangements, the effluvia 
arising out of the pluvial disturbances and deluges, 
assail the visitor with anything but spicy gales. 
Neglected gardens and fields, subdivided into cul- 
tivable patches, lie all around. Pigsties abound, 
and every half-green thing succeeds in becoming 
half-green only by dint of a vegetative perseverance 
which is but illiberally rewarded. 

Inside of the houses, however, things are not so 
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bad. In truth, in the best and most spacious cot- 
tages, there is a remarkable contrast between the 
without and the within. In nearly all such, the 
furniture is of a very superior order. The bed. | 
steads are pretty sure to be of mahogany. Inthe || 
larger tenements, a rather imposing four-poster | 
stands in the front room, with white or gay furni- 
ture, and a quilted coverlet. In the same room, a | 
large chest of drawers, also of mahogany, well pol- | 
ished, fills up no small portion of the vacant space, 
Conspicuously admonitory of the flight of time isa | 
tall, old-fashioned eight-day clock, in good case, | 
This usually stands by the side of the grand four. | 
poster, as if to warn the somnolent couple of the | 
swift passage of time during sleep. All the other 
available spaces are filled with chairs, china, bright | 
brass candlesticks, and chimney-ornaments. Every 
one of these items, from the four-poster to the flat _| 
candlestick, is kept scrupulously clean, at least | 
once a week, if the housewife have any proper | 
pride in the dignity of a pit family. Let uscom- | 
plete this sketch of an interior, by noting, that on | 
the top of a little side-table, or on the window-seat, 

is frequently found a folio or quarto Bible, covered, 

it may be, with green baize or Holland, and flanked 
by a ‘*Wesley’s Hymns” and a “Life of the | 
Reverend John Wesley.” If you are permitted 
to examine the contents of the little shelf, high up 
on the wall, you may find specimens of the mental 
aliment of the younger folks, in the shape, not of 

a Life of Wesley, but probably a ‘ Life of Jack 
Sheppard ;” and a poetry book, not Wesley's | 
Hymns, but “The Little Warbler,” or the ‘‘ North- | 
Country Song-book.” 

In one or two houses amongst all this village you 
shall find a class of books you would have little 
expected. Here, in this neatly furnished cottage, 
if you step in, lives Peter Joblyn, and his delight 
is in mathematics, in proof whereof there lie upon 
the window-seat Emerson’s Mechanics, Maclaurin’s 
Algebra, Simpson’s Fluxions, and sundry other 
works of the same class, which Peter has pur- 
chased as the fruits of many a visit to Newcastle 
on holidays. The townsfolk may despise these 
books as being out of date; and if we study 
mathematics at all, we procure our Hird’s Algebra, 
or Whewell’s Mechanics, or De Morgan’s Differ- 
rential Calculus. But what we cast off the remote 
pitmen greedily secure ; and it is well known that 
no class of books are so saleable on the street-side 
boards of Newcastle on market-days as cheap 
mathematical books. The volumes that may be 
purchased for a shilling at a London stall will be 
appraised at double or treble that sum to a northern 
pitman. We were once introduced to a washed 
mechanic in his cottage, who, after his underground 
labour, was refreshing himself with that most and 
of all literary aridities, Simpson’s Fluxions, and we 
found that his progress therein was by no meals 
despicable. a 

As to the literature of the mass of these ming 
labourers it is just what might be expected, com: 
mon, cheap, entertaining, harrowing, and some: 
times unholy. Only we must say that we have 
noticed fewer objectionable publications among 
them than in the houses of other orders of our work- 
ing population. We have found even such serious 
aud useful works as the Lives of the Reformers, 
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Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England, while the cheap serials 
of the day, such as Chambers’s Journal, and several 
penny and twopenny weeklies, are as welcome to 
the workers in coal as to the workers in cotton, 
and iron, and steel. 

While we are thus wandering from cottage to 
cottage the day wears on apace, and some of the 
hewers and other work-people will be returning 
from the pit to their homes. Let us go forth to 
meet them, and accompany them to their own doors, 
for by this means we shall note the pitman as we 
cannot otherwise observe him. Here are a little 
knot of hewers coming across the field. Chserve 
how the outward man distinguishes the pitman 


| born and bred, from every other operative you will 
| meet. Diminutive in stature, disproportionate in 


figure, rather protruding in the chest, having arms 
rather oddly suspended, and legs sometimes a little 
bowed, his toutensemble is such a3 you cannot match. 
Nor is his countenance less decidedly distinctive 
than his general figure; his cheeks are rather 
hollow, his cheek-bones rather high; his forehead 


| low,and his brow overhanging. You may occa- 


sionally find an agricultural labourer, or black- 
smith, or carpenter, or engineer, to whom the 
familiar term “jolly” might be applied, but I 
never saw a jolly pitman ; and a signboard bear- 


| ing such a superscription would seem to be rather 


solemnly satirical than true and natural. The 


| northern pitman is a working man sui generis. 


He was not, indeed, originally made for his work, 
but his work was made for him, and has now made 
him what you see him. He is not to be despised 
because he is undersized, nor to be smiled at for 
any of his physical distinctions, The high pro- 
bability is, that if you and I had derived our pre- 
sent existence from mining ancestors, and laboured 
by candle and lamp light, and in constrained posi- 
tions, for six hours a day, for twenty or thirty 
years, we should present a similar configuration, and 
display similar outward ‘characteristics. 

The pitmen of the north of England collieries 
differ in this respect from those of other coal- 


| mining districts. They are principally hereditary 
| pitmen, almost cradled in collieries, and finding 
| the highway of their lives chiefly in the mainway 


of the mine. In other coal counties the labourers 


| have been drawn from the refuse of society ; and 


though there are now many colliers of laudable 
lives, and sometimés of religious habits, yet any 


I visitor to numerous coal-mines in our land will be 
| impressed with the wide difference between the 
| northern and the midland pitman, between the 


skilful and practised hewer of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland and the rougher, ruder, and inferior 


| coal-getter of Staffordshire, and parts of Wales, 
| and also some parts of Scotland. 


While old folks in general are disposed to say, 


| “The former days were better than these,” the 


old pit-people are apt to affirm just the contrary. 
It would now be difficult to put in all the colours 


| which would be necessary to display the full flush 
_ and glow of old colliery life, in its rough hilarity 


and joyous lawlessness. The men who could de- 


scribe it have nearly all died off, or are rapidly 
dwindling away. I have met with a few who, in 


strong and unpolished verbiage, narrated what 





they had suffered in boyhood, as well as what they 
delighted in when young men. The latter, indeed, 
may be inferred from a verse or two by one who 
knew what he sung from his own observation. 
The words are put into the mouth of a pitman, 
who is describing, in pit patois, his youthful habits 
and holiday attire when he went a-courting :— 


“<T now began te cor] maw hair 
(For corls and tails were all the go), 
Te clean maw een wi’ greater care, 
And smarten up frae top te toe. 


*¢ Maw shinin’ coat 0’ glossy blue, 
Lapelled, and lined wi’ breet shalloon ; 
Maw posy jacket,* a’ bran new, 
Just figured like maw mother’s goon. 


« Maw breeks o’ bony velveteen, 
Maw stockins’ clock’d a’ up the leg, 
Maw nice lang-gaiter'd shoon se clean, 
And buckles real tyuth-an-egg +— 


“< Ga’ me the shape and air o’ yen 
©’ raither bettermer condition, 
And gar’d the jades a’ goin’ agyen— 
A glance from me war quite suificien.” 


Perhaps it is hardly gallant to confine our re- 
trospective. glance to the males. Let us then 
listen for a verse or two to the strangely bedizened 
youthful.collier\of former days while he depicts 
also the tournure'and attire of his fair charmer. 
The second verse might, ‘perhaps, be appropriate 
even now-a-days, 


» At church o’ Sundays, smartly drest, 
She often gar’ wor hearts a warmin’, 
For nowt could stand her length o’ wyest, 
And all her woman's ways were charmin’. 


“ Her twilted. pettikit se fine, 
From side to side a fathom stretchin’ ; 
A’ stitch’d‘wi’ mony a fancied line, 
Wad stan’ itsel’, and was bewitchin’ ;— 


“ Her high-heel’d shoon, with buckles breet— “" 
Her head-gear a’ in fearful order— 03 
Her topping’ pinn'd and padded neat— 
Her lappets and her three-ply border ;~ 


* Just set my heart a pitty pat, 
And put me in a fearful swither ; 
But when her ‘ Robin Gray’ she gat, 
She carried heart and a’thegither. 


“ Aw then could had ne langer out, 
And Sall’s consent was blythely granted, 

But yit aw wasn’t free frae doubt, 
As still there was the awd boy’s wanted.” 


The ‘‘ awd boy” must be besieged and wheedled 
into a consent, so the dubious and hesitating youth 
seeks him out, and finds that 


*€ Awd Jack was dozin’ in his chair, 
His stockin’s lying o’er his knee ; 
His wig hung up with greetest care, 
His neet-cap thrawn on all aglee.” 


The wooer manages to explain the state of his 
heart, and 


“ The awd folks lik’d my tyel, aw fand, 
And Sall, aw’s sure, thowt it a topper; 
But when aw said, if they stood need, 
Aw’d share wi’ them the hinmost copper, 





* Posy, t.c., ornamented with figures of flowers. 
t Tutenague, a white metallic compound. 
} A fashionable bonnet of the time, so named. 
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“¢ Wi’ hearts, poor things, it now was clear, 
Ower full by far, owt much te say, 
They wip’d away the fallin’ tear, 
And wish’d us mony a happy day. 
* The day was won, maw fears were dune, 
The happiest man o’ Wear or Tyne ; 
Wi’ pleasure aw was ower the mune, 


° Aw else was caff and sand to mine.” 


It will be readily imagined that the old sports 
amongst such men partook of their own rough and 
rollicking character. I have been told sad tales of 
degrading delight in cock-fighting, dog-fighting, 
and donkey-racing, amongst the former generation 
of colliers. These were the pursuits of some, while 
others betook themselves to quoits and bowls, the 
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latter being played with huge stone-balls on the 
roads, and increased zest was imparted to the game | 
if any stray traveller happened to be driving in | 
gig or carriage along the road. Instantly the hea. | 
viest balls were balanced in hand, and poised so as | 
to be hurled with fearful violence at the poor | 
horses’ feet, when within bowling distance. Loud 
was the laugh if horse, or rider, or driver, were 
disabled or dismounted, and away flew every bowler 
into a convenient hiding-place. Law and justice | 
were in vain threatened to such reprobates. Where 
could the constable catch them? If he came in the 
day-time they were all away down the pit. If he 
sought to identify them when they came up, every 
one was black, and safely disguised. 


ino. 4.—d'me bottom of the Shaft and entrance to the interior, with Working Colliers. 


Ministers of religion were almost afraid to at- 
tempt to preach and settle amongst such people. 
They were, therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
heathen colonies in the midst of a Christian country. 
The Methodists determined to make their way even 
here, and when they determine they are seldom 
daunted. After many vain efforts they succeeded 
in getting a footing in one or two villages, and 
having impressed a few with their tenets, and in- 
fected them with their zeal, their future career 
was easy to be predicted. Some of the pitmen 
began to be local preachers, and then they laboured 
most diligently amongst their fellow-workmen. 
Unmoved by scorn, undeterred by stone bowls 
aimed at them as they travelled the roads, un- 
daunted by opposition and persecution, they perse- 
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vered, increased, and multiplied, and erected cha- I 
pels here and there, in highroads and corners. And 
now rude lads began to grow respectful, pitmen at- 
tentive, and their wives dutiful ; their children be- | 
came frequenters of the Sunday-school, and soon odd | 
costumes, public-house brawls, domestic disquie- | 
tudes, rude sports, and riotous living, all became | 
less and less, and gradually disappeared. Now you | 
may spend as quiet and profitable a Sunday in some 
pit-villages as in manufacturing towns, and though 
you may not fervently admire the local brother's 
eloquence or refinement of thought in the pulpit, 
still he suits the congregation, and they would 
probably pronounce your favourite preacher very 
dry and unsavoury. 

“This chap ben’t worth naught; he couldn't 
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hold a Davy (miner’s lamp) to our Peter Joblyn,” 
was the verdict of a pit-auditor after he had lis- 
tened to a highly-cultivated clergyman. And it is 
true enough that Peter Joblyn would do more good 
at Cramlington than even a Robert Hall, or a John 
Foster, or a Thomas Chalmers. We ought not to 
quit this topic without naming John Reay of 
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No, 2.—Outside of Pit. 


No. 6.—Hewer of a thin seam of coal, 


Wallsend, one of the truest benefactors of the pit- 
folk at that colliery. A mere subordinate officer 
in the colliery counting-house, he has laboured 
abundantly at Sunday-school and chapel, and has 
abundantly prospered with his pious helpmate. 

Ye have enjoyed an hour or two’s conversation at 

his cottage, and his name will long be remembered 
SS 








with Christian gratitude by the humble labourers 
at the celebrated pit on the banks of the Tyne. 
Evening ablutions and changes of garments being 
now completed, we may as well visit one or two 
of the colliers’ cottages. Yonder lives Richard 
Fenwick, whom I have seen at work down the pit ; 
he is a decent shrewd fellow, in his way ; and we 














No. 7.—* Hurrying” or propelling coals, 


two with him. 
handle gently, 


will step in, and have a word or 
This is the door ; let us turn the 
and address him courteously. 

** Good evening, Dick ; how do you find your- 
self after your day’s work ? Well employed at your 
tea and dinner table, both in one. I am glad to 
see you have a hearty appetite.” 
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** Ah, Maister L., is that you, sir? Walk in, 
tak’ a chair now. Get up, lad, and let the gmman 
have a seat. There, Maister, sit thee down ; and, 
Tom, bring t’other mon a chair. Now, mon, sit 
thee down, and be just what you are at home.” 

‘“*Go on with your meal, Dick ; we will wait. 
Don’t talk to us yet awhile—work to eat, and eat 
to work—that is pit-life, I know.” 

« Ah! Mrs. Fenwick, how do you do? 
the children are all well ?” 

Tn such free and courteous style of interlocu- 
tion, we may spend an hour here and pick up 
much pit-lore. See, the kind housewife is handing 
to us a piece of her culinary triumph. ‘ Wilt 
thee tak’ a bit of singin’ hinnie, Maister, and 
t’other mon too ?” 

Now the “singing honey” is always a sore 
trial to my weakly and student-like digestion. 
Take a bit if you can swallow it, it would half kill 
me, though it is nothing but a rich dough cake, 
kneaded up with abundant fat, and baked on a 
girdle or gridiron, whereupon, in course of baking, 
the fat exudes with a singing or simmering noise, 
from which its title is derived. A good “ singing 
hinnie” is to a pitman a treat which nothing can 
excel, and to prepare one for hi meal after work, 
is the proof of a good, kind, and attentive wife. 
It seems so churlish to refuse it, that I have once 
or twice bit off a fragment from an offered slice. 
Dyspeptic martyrdom has been the result, but 
possibly you may fare and feel better after it than 
I did. 

Now, let us take leave of Mr. and Mrs. Fenwick, 
and the seven little Fenwicks, one above another, 
some aspiring to, or rather descending to promotion 
in the pit, and others—the girls—learning how to 
darn and sew, and knead singing-honey—in the 
not improbable event of their becoming the in- 
dustrious wives of neighbouring sons of colliers. 
You see clearly enough, as we pass the other cot- 
tages, that the evening amusements are going for- 
ward. Sundry men of mature years are lounging 
about the lanes, or digging potatoes in the patches 
of garden-ground, or dropping into the public- 
house at the sign of the ‘‘ Colliers’ House of Call,” 
or, being more seriously inclined, are wending 
their way to Salem and Ebenezer. At the latter 
is a love-feast this evening, and there pallid 
pitmen will recount remarkable experiences. A 
few are sitting at the doors, poring over news- 
papers, or, better still, Emerson’s Mechanics. One 
or two musically-minded men are practising on 
the flute or scraping on the violoncello ; and down 
* yonder lane some unmusically-minded lads are mis- 
managing a horn or trumpet, and maltreating a 
dog or donkey. . There, at that corner, youths are 
playing pitch-and-toss, boys are bending over 
marbles, and everywhere mothers are pouring out 
deluges of soapsuds, maidens are sewing and look- 
ing askance at lads, while a select company of 
juvenile athletes and pugilists are disporting them- 
selves in rougher and more boisterous modes. 

Soon the shades of evening thicken into night, 
and become black as coal itself. Nine o’clock 
arrives, and is struck out leisurely and wheezingly 
by many an upright clock—upright yet rather 
asthmatic. Now fiddles and flutes begin to sound 
very inharmoniously, famous songs and favourite 


I hope 





psalms and tunes die away in broken snatches ; fists _| 
are unclosed, fights are ended, disputes are settled; | 
*¢ Experiences” in Ebenezer have been narrated 
and improved upon; lads have lounged indoors, 
and boys have pocketed their marbles ; persecuted 
dogs and belaboured donkeys have regained free. 
dom ; men have studied newspapers and books til] 
study has become a weariness of the flesh, and 
small print has grown dim before cleverest readers ; 
wives and daughters have washed up their things, 
bedded little babes and boys, darned stockings and 
finished village scandal ;—one day’s work and one 
evening’s amusements have come to a quiet end, 
and shortly all doors are closed, many lights are 
extinguished, and finally, only one or two glimmer 
in remote casements. Walk down Quality Row or 
Shiney Row awhile after, and you hear nothing 
but snorings and low grumblings. You have only 
the watchful stars to guide your uncertain steps 
past dust-heaps, and puddles, and big stones and 
pit-falls. Should you tumble down, no exclama- 
tion of yours wil] disturb the deep slumbers of 
the pitmen. Nothing short of an earthquake can 
awaken them before the caller goes his accustomed 
round in the early dawn. They are sleeping the 
sleep of hard and honest labour, of men who have 
no nerves, no dreams of ambition, no fears, and 
few desires beyond those of the day. 


What strange sound is that disturbing our 
slumbers so untimely! Is it a human voice? Is 
the house on fire, or the pit exploded, or have the 
French landed on the coast? None of these ; but 
the Caller is going his rounds, or ‘calling his 
course” in the village; the labourers are to be 
roused at dawn, or before it, and as we have en- 
gaged to accompany them, it behoves us also to be 
up betimes. Four o'clock! well, that is early in- 
deed, and it is not yet light. Yet, what does that 
matter to men who will descend to darkness? We 
will not be late, we are up, we are ready, the 
door is opened, and we stand in the open darkness 
of the night, seeing nothing but a feeble glimmer 
or two in cottage windows, hearing nothing but 
the retreating footsteps and the now distinct voice 
of the Caller. 

We make for the pit in company with Dick 
Fenwick, who now joins us. The shortest way 
lies across the village and over the fields. As we 
proceed, our little party is increased by one and 
another of the hewers who emerge from narrow 
doors, and pace with hasty step and grave mien to 
the place of work. How they seem to steal upon us 
out of the surrounding darkness! Augmented from 
time to time by one and another in flannel jackets, 
with bags of bait (provisions), and picks aud spades 
upon their shoulders, and frequently pipes in their 
mouths, our once little company has now become 
a long file of stragglers, and words of mutual recog- 
nition are passing from lip to lip. You are known 
as my friend, and as I have been so long in the 
neighbourhood, and have descended so many pits, 
I am now almost regarded as one of the fraternity. 

Here we are at the pit’s mouth, “‘ the bank,” a 
the pitmen call it; and while the cage is on its 
way upwards, for us to descend again by it, we 
may as well glance around us. We have ascend i 
an eminence, and now stand upon the “ pit-heap, 
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an old and constantly increasing mound of small 
coal, waste, shale, and general pit-refuse. The 
illustration No. 2 shows how the colliery works rise 
from or upon it. Those long, dusky, black-boarded 
sheds beyond us cover the screens through which all 
the coals pass, and from which comes all the 
“Screened Wallsend,” so comfortable and profit- 
able in kitchen and parlour. All those wheels and 
| pulleys above us are connected with the winding- 
| machinery of the mine, and indicate by their revo- 
| lutions when work is proceeding, and coals are 
_ coming up or men going down. 

Step round this way, and take a look at the 
old engine-house (see Illustration, No. 3). Ob- 
serve the beam of the pumping-apparatus, half 
emerging from an aperture at the top of the house. 
Listen for a2 moment to that long-drawn sound, 
something between that of a powerful suction of 
airand a heavy yet measured plunge. That is a 
stroke of the pumping-gear,—a lifting and lowering 
of the piston of the steam-engine,—one elevation 
and outpouring of water from nether ‘“ feeders” 
or springs, that supply five or six hundred gallons 
of never-failing water every minute, without ces- 
sation and without diminution. Look curiously 
but cautiously at the men who have now formed 
a tolerable throng ‘‘on bank.” There is the 
“banksman,” a sort of colliery Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who keeps account of all the incom- 
ings and outgoings of the pit. You can no more 
escape him than you can the income-tax gatherer, 
for he has a lynx eye and a long arm. Further 
off are knots of lads and small boys, who are 


approaching to be ready for later but yet longer 


work than their seniors. We might have a word 
or two with them, but for that rapping sound,—a 
signal which comes from the clapper just above, 
and intimates from the bottom of the shaft that 
coals are coming up; for some of the men have 
already preceded us, and performed work. Up 
comes the ‘‘ cage,” and you see that it is an iron 
framework having two compartments, working on 
conducting-rods, and forming, in fact, a kind of 
vertical railway-carriage (see illustration in pre- 
vious Article). Now the banksman drags out the 
coal-laden waggons, and signifies that we may 
enter the cage, and take their place. This time it 
will be a cage-load of men, and the warning words 
are shouted down the shaft, in a drawling voice, 
“Men a’ coming down.” 

In we get, and off we go. This is a most un- 
romantic mode of reaching the depths, for here are 
we “cabined, cribbed, confined” in a dirty iron 
frame. The old method of descending by the 
basket was far the more interesting and exciting, 
and that by which I have descended not a few 
times. In the basket you could oscillate, and run 
the risk of an upset, or a collision with another 
basket, or a bang against the shaft. In this cage 
you are safe, and yet, perhaps, if iron be constantly 
deteriorating in these shafts, not too safe. One 
day a link may be severed, and the cage become a 
coffin at the bottom of the shaft. It is designed 
to hang midway, but use has led to fears of its 
inefficiency. 

Three or four minutes have sufficed to let us 

down in the world as much as twelve hundred and 
| fity feet. We are now ut the bottom of the shaft, 
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and stepping out upon the floor of the mine, we 
are sadly perplexed by the darkness,—having eyes 
but seeing not, and hands, but nothing visible to 
handle. Groping our way to a prostrate log or 
stump, we sit still for five minutes, get accustomed 
to the darkness, find things queer beginning to 
grow out of it, and feel ourselves less queer than 
we were five minutes ago. Now for an under- 
ground tour. Let us get up, and go on like men 
who fear nothing, where fearless men have gone 
before them. Equipped for the interior, and pre- 
ceded by an inferior officer of the mine, who knows 
its ways and windings as well as you know those 
of your own street, we may advance courageously, 
especially along the mainway, which is to the pit 
what the High Street is toa town. Mark how 
amply this long passage is excavated, and how 
well supported by wood-work, brick-work, or 
stone-work. No railway tunnel is more completely 
finished, nor is this pit tunnel so unpleasant as 
those of the railways when filled with smoke from 
locomotives. The illustration, No. 1, indicates the 
mainway in perspective. 

We soon meet with the drivers, or boys who 
conduct the laden tubs of coals on long low wag- 
gons (rolleys), which are drawn by horses and 
ponies. The equine race down here have the best 
of it, for the warm and equable temperature of the 
mine, the tolerably level run of the roads, and the 
regular feeds, combine to give them sleek coats, 
and to insure them a good condition. Horses, 
then (and mice), are sure to thrive well in these 
regions ; not, indeed, that the boys who drive the 
beasts do not also thrive well. Their occupation 
is not unhealthy ; they are in perpetual motion in 
the best-aired parts of the pit, and they sing 
snatches of characteristic songs as they lash out 
their short whips, and jump up to or down from 
their uneasy narrow seats at the head of the coal- 
tubs, They have neither the lot nor the fate of 
Phaeton, for they see little of the sun, and their 
horses never run away; yet they must needs be 
as cautious as though they were driving the chariot 
of the sun, since in their falls, though they reach 
the earth in a second, their maimings and‘ thumps 
and bruises are neither few nor slight. 

But here is a strong wooden door; is there no 
thoroughfare, and must we go back? Not at all. 
Stand here one moment, and listen to the low 
whistling of the ventilating current of air as it 
sweeps up to this door and impinges upon it. 
When this noise is audible and continuous, the 
ventilation is good ; for, as the pitmen say, ‘‘ the 
doors are singing.” 

You knock at the door; it is opened by at 
present invisible agency, as though we had only to 
cry, ‘Open, Sesame.” Pass on, but notice that 
the moment the door is open the whistling ceases, 
because the air-current has gone on unhindered, 
as we hope to doin a minute. But who opened 
this door? Yonder, in the dark coruer behind it, 
sits the opener and shutter, in the shape of a little 
boy of from ten to twelve years of age, well known 
as the ‘‘ trapper” (opener of a trap-door) in all the 
collieries. ‘There he sits ten or twelve hours im- 
mersed in darkness, and obeying the calls and 
knocks of all passengers (see Illustration, No. 
4). The waggon-pushers are sometimes rather 
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hard upon him, as he will piteously deplore ; 
but his work is easy, though his confinement is 
long. I have met with trappers of from seven 
to nine years of age in several pits; but, hap- 
pily, the Act of Parliament which followed upon 
the revelations of the Children’s Employment 
Commission excludes from coal-mines children 
under ten, and women altogether, at least from 
underground labour. They can and do evade the 
Act, by assuming male attire; but I believe the 
instances of female subterranean degradation are 
now very few, and it is enough that they are illegal. 

Who and what are those rough, screeching, 
shouting, and objurgating black lads whom we 
now encounter in this dim, rather foul and steam- 
ing passage? Stand aside, I pray, in this little 
hollow in the wall, or you may be crushed, for these 
rough lads neither see you nor care for you. Be- 
ware as they pass, for Juggernautism under a ceal- 
waggon would indeed be an ingloriousend. These 
are the putters or pushers of coal; the foremost lad 
(see illustration, No. 5) is dragging the load, and his 
companions behind are pushing it. This labour is 
terribly severe, but nothing in severity to what it was 
when the roads were much inferior, and the tram- 
ways unknown. Then, it must have been nearly 
the worst and most exhausting labour to which 
white people were accustomed. Now it is hard 
enough, yet not apparently of such a kind that 
the wonderfully pliant human frame cannot adapt 
itself to it. Such a record, however, of complaints, 
and fatigues, and pains of back, and limbs, and 
head, and occasional serious injuries, I never met 
with, asI obtained from vivd voce examinations of 
I should be 


dozen after dozen of these youths. 
disposed to believe that there are in this northern 
coal-field about 8000 putters and boys engaged in 


the kind of labour we have now witnessed. I will 
not revert to the juvenile slavery of former years ; 
it would only harrow the feelings, and it is now only 
a thing of pit history. Yet none but those who 
have heard its details, and seen the sort of places 
in which it was endured, when the ground of the 
pit passages was not laid with metallic plates, can 
enter into the putter’s feelings who gratefully 
sinss— 
“God bless the man in peace and plenty 
That first invented metal plates ! 
Draw out his years te five times twenty, 
Then slide him through the heevenly gates. 
For if the human frame te spare 
Frae toil and pain ayont conceivin ! 
Hae ought te de wi’ gettin’ there, 
Aw think he mun gan strite te heeven.” 

Now for the main body of pit workmen—the 
original getters of all the coal we have met with in 
numerous trains. These men, I believe, now num- 
ber in the mines of the great northern coal-field 
no less than from thirteen to fourteen thousand, 
and possibly fifteen thousand. Their labour is of 
the severest kind, but they work at it only for 
about six or eight hours “at a spell ;” and it would 
be impossible to do and endure more. They are 
amongst the first men in the pit, at three or four 
in the early morning, and the first out of it. Their 
workshops are in the innermost recesses of the mine, 
at the several ‘‘ faces” or hewing-places of the coal. 
Step up to this ‘‘ face” and watch them at work, as 





best you may, in an atmosphere heavy with half 
vitiated air, thick with coal dust, and dark with 
darkness visible—made visible by two or three 
consumptive candles, stuck heedlessly above ; or, 
where there is fire-damp, by two or three wire. 
gauzed, light-giving, Davy lamps. See how yonder | 
man squats down, almost frog-like in hisattitude, lifts | 
his short pick and drives it straight before him into | 
the seam of coal. He is ‘‘nicking out” a line in | 
which to insert a wedge or two, and will then nick 
out others underneath, so that when the wedges 
are all driven hard in, the coal is fractured, and 
easily detached by additional blows. The hardness 
of the work varies as the hardness of the seam, 
and the strangeness of the posture with the | 
thickness of the seam. Turn with me into another 
facing of coal, where the seam is thin, and there | 











you behold the hewer absolutely lying upon his | 
back, supporting his head upon blocks of coal, and 
using his pick with the utmost constraint, and 
within the narrowest limits, while he is in constant 
danger of burying himself in small coal. (See Illus- 
tration No. 6). We say nothing about clothing 
in such places and positions, or rather, the lack of 
it. Our own sensations at this moment prompt 
us to divest ourselves of all superfluous vestments, 
But such attitudes as that just represented are 
exceptional, and become necessary only in working 
the thin seams. Still, even under favourable cir- 


cumstances, hewing is trying and exhausting work; | 


and while you watch the hewers in their con- 
strained positions, you will conjecture how their 
odd configuration becomes fixed and hereditary. 
As you see them bathed in perspiration, you | 
understand why they never look ‘ jolly;” and | 
as you yourself inhale coal-dust and cough, and | 
breathe with difficulty, you will know to what | 


may be traced the colliers’ ‘ black-spit” and pul- | 


monary diseases. I am sure, from what I saw 
of the principal Newcastle and Durham mines 
(particularly the newer ones), that much is done 
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to diminish these evils, yet much that is inju- 
rious remains unremedied, and probably is not 
easily remediable. When, however, the mine 
visitor inspects collieries in certain inferior and 
much ruder coal-fields, he will no longer be inclined 
to discredit the testimonies of local medical men, 
who have frequently testified that the diseases of 
colliers are distinctly referable to their work and 
their working places; that an old collier—unless 
prematurely old—is ararity ; that fifty years of life 
bring incipient old age, and that added to this, 


heart diseases and ruptures (caused by over mus: | 


cular exertion) are not uncommon affections. The | 





illustration No. 7 shows the mode of ‘“ hurrying” 
or propelling in an inferior district, and will indi- | 
cate the likelihood of over-exertion. 


are some compensation for these evils. I speak on | 
these subjects cautiously, because many exaggera 
statements have been put forth for party purposes; 
and while I have endeavoured to depict the hard- | 
ships and toils and trials of life in the pits, I do 
not forget that it has alleviations which are waut- 
ing in the lot of other labourers, especially in the 
two counties of which I more especially write. 

J. R. LEIFCHILD. 


Good pay, | 
good feeding, tolerably regular employment, and | 
plenty of free fuel, with other occasional advantages, | 
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WHAT A WORKING MAN SAID THE OTHER DAY AT THE OPENING OF 
*-A DISSENTING SCHOOL IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


So, my dear friend, you really wish to know 
what it was I said, or stammered out, at the open- 
ing of our new School-room, in this remote village 
of a southern shire. Well, it’s very good and kind 
of you, at your metropolitan height, to take an in- 
terest in us lower mortals whom you know to be 
only poor Dissenters. I will tell you what I said, 
| for I took good care to have it all written down 
| beforehand, like Ebenezer Elliot, who, when he 
| once rose to address a meeting, held his speech in 

his hand. Some one in the audience mockingly 
| exclaimed, “See, he’s going to read his speech ;” 
| whereupon Elliot replied, *‘ Yes ; do you think I 
| am such a fool as you are, to come here and not 
| know what Iam goingtosay?” This then was my 

little speech, reported on good authority—my own. 
“The only thing,” I said, “ that I have to urge 

| for standing up here out of my place, is because it 
' has so often happened that in trying to say a word 
to others something has come unexpectedly to my- 

' self. The truth is, I never feel to know anything 








, until I have tried to write upon the subject. 


Whilst writing, or in thinking, the light will per- 
, haps break in, and you see at least how little you 
| know, which is what you possibly did not suspect 
| before you came to impart it. I imagine that it 
|| will be the wisest man after all who, at the end of 
| his life, will look back and think he has been the 
| greatest fool. This was not so very far from Solo- 
| mon’s conclusion, you know. 
| “TI shall not say much; but as we have built 
| our new School-room, and as I own a brick or two 
| init, I shall say a word or two just to represent 

my brick or two! Our meeting to-night is partly 

a crowing-match over what has been done. You 
| have heard some lusty crows,”—[I meant crow a 
cheerful sound, not a black bird; such a pun would 
have been fowl-play indeed]—* after which mine 
will be a very small one, not bigger than that of a 
bantam-cock.” [Of course, I had written this be- 
fore the meeting took place, and it hit the mark 
| tight in the middle] ‘ But we may be pardoned 
for crowing on such an occasion. The four bare 
white walls of a Dissenting Chapel or School-room 
are not much to be proud of as a matter of art ; 
but, as an illustration of self-helpfulness on the 
part of a few people who could only club together 
the mites of poverty, they may be something to 
look on with a proud pleasure, which culminates 
in a feeling of humble gratitude and thankfulness. 
| We did not go to the State, and ask it to build us 
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REPORTED BY HIMSELF IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


a room, and supply our needs. We set to with a 
will, and did it ourselves. Therefore, if our build- 
ing when reared represents exceeding poverty in 
its barrenness, it is likewise a tiny monument of 
independence. It symbols a heave of the same 
free heart that has had many a larger and grander 
expression. We may look upon it and say, ‘A poor 
thing, Sir, but our own.’ You have often heard 
of the oldest inhabitant. It is not often that he is 
to be found. But the oldest ‘Sunday-scholar’ in 
this village is here to-night.” [This is poor old 

You should hear his aged heart crowing, 
and see his toothless mouth going whenever we 
sing the tune “‘ Nativity!” It’s better than many 
asermon.] ‘It is now fifty years ago since he 
went to the first Dissenting Sabbath-school in this 
place. There were only two or three scholars then, 
and he is now the last living one ;—the last old 
leaf fluttering on the bough that he has lived to see 
stir with sap and put forth new buds, which we 
hope to see crowned with goodly fruit for many a 
year to come. I think you will agree with me 
that it is interesting for him to be present to-night 
to see the opening of our School-room. 

‘* The education given in a Dissenting Sabbath- 
school, is not in itself much, yet it is often the 
poor man’s all, and in its results it has often been 
rich in blessings. We have had men in our times, 
whose earliest education was obtained in this way. 
And these men have become able to use the Eng- 
lish language in such a way as to move the world, 
and make men of the highest attainments acknow- 
ledge their power.” [Here I told them the story of 
the Brothers Bethune, as an illustration of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. How the 
hard-wrought heroic youths sat down in the gloomy 
cabin, which was lighted by a single pane of glass, 
and studied their one or two books, and wrote 
their tales of Scottish peasant life ; trying to get 
poetry even out of the hardest and most wretched 
lot.] 

“* The first great thing in all education is to learn 
to read. You can neither estimate nor over-esti- 
mate the power and possibility of that! Learning 
to read will throw open to the poorest the portals 
of the whole rich, wonderful world of books. By 
the aid of this magic sesame, a poor hard-working 
boy or girl can overstep the narrow boundaries of 
their daily life and limited lot, forget the four bare 
walls, the thin winter garment, and the stinted 
meal, the purse-proud man’s contumely, the ‘splash 
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of newly-mounted pride.’ In our common every- 
day world, the world of a poor man’s life, and in 
almost every village, except the one we live in, we 
may see human nature wearing its shabbier aspects. 
Persons who belong to different ranks in life, or 
who only go to different places of worship, often 
seem to take a delight in showing the worst side of 
themselves to one another. I suppose it is because 
in small places, and their populations, there is 
a greater self-consciousness and sense of personal 
importance developed. Ofcourse, it must be very 
hard to be humble when exalted to the height of 
some local pinnacle, with every eye of the village 
universe fixed on you! Little places have an 
especial tendency to foster human nature’s little- 
nesses. I believe it to be a demonstrable fact, that 
in all villages, except ours, most of the boots may 
be found to be worn out first at the toes, on ac- 
count of the wearers each walking as much as pos- 
sible on tip-toe, trying to look taller than every- 
body else. And only just observe how silk will 
sneer as it passes poor cotton! How the mould 
candles are always trying to put out the sixteen 
dips! and pig-iron looks down upon tenpenny 
nails! This is all changed in book-world. There 
you may walk and talk with the kings and queens 
of thought on a perfect equality. They do not 
ask you how much money you possess, what was 
the cost of your clothing, or what is the size of the 
house you dwell in. They only want you to bring 
an understanding heart, seeing eye, and listening 
ear, and they will make you perfectly at home, 
giving you a royal welcome there. At home with 
David the king, sitting on his throne in his gor- 
geous palace, who can say the very things you 
want to hear, because he was once a shepherd-boy, 
and saw and felt what poor men still see and feel. 
At home with Solomon iu that magnificent Temple, 
like some vast shape of beauty, taking life in 
Music, and all aglow with precious stones, metals, 
and colours, for the glory of God! At home with 
Milton, as he sits telling the marvels that he sees, 
since God had closed his outer sight. At home 
with Shakespeare, in whose mind we may see, as 
in some magic crystal, the many-moving forms of 
mirrored humanity! At home with Newton—the 
Shakespeare of astronomy — ranging the starry 
spaces at will, and reading the laws of the Creator 
forus! At home with Hugh Miller, piercing the 
mysteries under our feet, as Newton revealed them 
overhead! And the little door into this large wealthy 
world may be very small: just as the little dark 
door which opens all eternity may be only wide 
enough to let a narrow coffin through, so the door 
into this great and lovely world may be none other 
than our small School-room door! All its trea- 
suries may be thrown open to us sooner or later on 
condition that we have learned to read. Should 





the reading of Sunday scholars be limited in after | 
life, there still remains one thing, which is an edu. | 
cation in itself. I mean the reading of the Bible, 
If it were possible to look at that book apart from 
its divine revelation, it would still be the choice 
and flower of all books, and have no match in this 
world. No singer, for example, has since produced 
the equal of David’s Psalms. The reading of this 
book in childhood lays the best possible foundation 
for the mind to build on in after life. This is ag 
true in an intellectual as in a spiritual sense, 
Shakespeare owed some of his proudest thoughts 
and most pathetic things to his acquaintanceship 
with the Bible. It leaves impressions that colour 
the whole life, and never pass away. Take, for 
instance, its narratives, which constitute the reli- 
gion of childhood—these become a part of every 
child’s mental life, and mix with all his thoughits 
and feelings. Do not fancy that these Bible stories 
are in any case merely the history of one person or 
one people. They are so filled with humanity and 
so natural that they come home to allof us. They 
are eternally true, and their meaning is for every 
land andtongue. Some of us may think that many 
things we there read of are not done now-a-days,— 
that God works no miracles for us! No waking 
now and finding an Eve at our side, in some lovely 
garden of God! No prophet’s mantle falling out 
of heaven! No hand-writing in fiery characters 
on the wall! No walking the seven-fold heated 
furnace unsinged! No talking with God on Sinai! 
No Mount of Transfiguration to ascend! No 
manna raining down from heaven! No lands 
flowing with milk and honey! No miracles now- 
a-days. Yet all these things are true, and are 
being for ever repeated in that inner world of man’s 
life, where the spirit’s sight has been unsealed, to 
open which spirit’s sight these things were once 
done in the outer world, and seen by human eyes! 
The old tales are for ever new. Humanity is con- 
tinually repeating the ancient wonders. God never 
ceases working his miracles for us as well as for 
the Jews, only we do not all of us recognise the 
miracles when they do occur, just as the Jews did 
not recognise the Saviour when he appeared. It 
is so difficult for us to identify the immortal in its 
mortal dress. The deaf ear and dim eye are so 
fatal to the miraculous ! 

““You think, perhaps, there is no garden of 
Eden now! Why, every child that has lain in its 
mother’s arms, been nursed on a fond mother’s 
bosom, and looked up in the loving face with its 
dawning consciousness opening in the «mother’s 
sun of a smile, has been in Eden. And all who 
have ever loved and been beloved’ worthily, have 
woke up and found their Eve beside them—beauti- 
ful enough to make them almost feel beside them- 
selves. Or, to range into the higher meanings, 00 
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one has ever felt a changed heart and purified soul, 
but what has some time or other been up the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and as the tears fell 
like veils from the vision, it was seen that they 
were walking in lofty company, and felt how 
good. it was to be there. Or take that story of 
Joseph’s brethren, selling him into bondage to get 
rid of him, and his rising up to save them in their 
time of dire need, and I will show you something 
very like it on a national scale now taking place in 
Russia. The Emperors of Russia have been long 
accustomed to send some of the noblest and best 
Russians to Siberia to get rid of them—the flower 
of the family, as Joseph was—and now we are 
told that those who were sent into slavery are 
giving life and freedom back in the shape of ideas 
and opinions that are being sown broadcast over 


| the whole Russian empire. Then that coming up 


out of Egypt has a perfect exemplification in that 
Italian nation, which has lately passed through 
the Red Sea of much tribulation, and which, we 
trust, is not doomed to wander in the wilderness 
for forty years. Or look for a moment at that 
great tragedy of Job’s trial, the pathos of his many 
sorrows, the load of his sufferings, the heaping up 


| of this world’s injustices on the bare bowed head 


of the man who had been the justest of judges— 
‘broken the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the 
spoil out of his teeth,’ he who was the friend of 
the poor, and had made the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy—that is not merely the story of something 


|| which happened once in this world, never to occur 


again. That drama is a mirror of humanity. It 
will be repeated again and again in this theatre of 
earth, with God, angels, and men, for spectators. 
The trial may ofttimes be on hidden stages of life, 


| and find no record in the books we print. But 
| there it will be wrestled through and wrought out. 


The bruised spirit will be as sorely tried. It will be 
just as much crushed down with the burden of its 
sorrows and sins. False friends will gather round; 
it will be urged to curse God and die. The up- 


| right man will be bowed down to the dust with 
| his calamity. He will not be able to speak, be- 


cause of the greatness of his grief. He will be 


|| deserted by those whom he most loved. He will 
| grope in the darkness of his perplexity like a 
| blind man, as he tries to seize hold on the skirts 
| of death. There will also be the same triumph 
| of trust in God. He had sent him the good, why 
| should he not send him the evil? And there will 
|| be the same ery of final victory, ‘I know that my 
| Redeemer liveth.’ And there will be many an- 
| other Book of Job lived, if not written, in this 


life, to be published in the next world. So is it of 
all those Bible stories, they are true once and for 
ever, from the eternal to the eternal. So long as 
this world endures, there will be Daniels flung into 











the lions’ den, and Jonahs cast out to the whale, 
martyrs that walk the furnace, and Pauls that 
have to fight with the wild beasts at Ephesus. 
And there will be the same God working his 
miracles for them. I suppose that few of us could 
look back upon our past lives without distinctly 
seeing the finger of Providence interposed and 
working in some miraculous way or other. 

‘* Let us turn from the Old Testament to the New. 
I think that all of us sooner or later must come to 
the conclusion that Christianity was and still is the 
great want of the world. Christ’s life is just what 
we want to get into our individual, literary, artis- 
tic, and national life. Here have we been nibbling 
at Christianity for 1800 years, and how little of it 
have we yet assimilated! Christ came to tell us 
that all men are brothers, but how many people 
are there that actually believe in that doctrine? 
Or, to try another text, ‘ Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” Apply that to the shopkeepers along any 
of our streets, and I doubt not that the mental atti- 
tude assumed by most of them will be that of the 
right forefinger applied softly to the right side of 
the nose. Again, Christ said, ‘ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ You would 
scarcely think so to see the pride with which cer- 
tain people tread the pavement, as though it was 
pride, not meekness, that was the natural heir. 
The fact is, so many people do not believe in 
Christianity more than once a week. They look 
upon it as a suit for Sundays, and all the week 
they wear their worldliness. Perhaps they have a 
just suspicion that their sort of Christianity might 
not stand the wear and tear of six days’ work, and 
so they treat it tenderly, and lay it up in lavender. 
Christianity is so often looked upon as a thing 
apart from business, and every-day life, and human 
intercourse. Let any one try and work out some 
literal application of Christ’s teachings,—for ex- 
ample, ‘He that hath two coats,’ etc. Who 
believes that doctrine 2 Who dares to practise it ? 
I once heard Charles Kingsley preach it in its 
startling literality, but no sooner was his sermon 
ended than the incumbent of the church rose and 
denounced it altogether. He could not be held 
responsible for such incorrect and unrespectable 
preaching. Poor Oliver Goldsmith also enunciated 
it in his own eloquent Irish way, for, as we are 
told, he, on one ever-memorable occasion, gave 
away his only pair of breeches and his last shirt, 
so that when his friends found him he was sitting 
naked among the feathers of his bed, having cut a 
hole in the ticking, and let himself in. But then 
the world has laughed at him ever since, We 
look upon that doctrine, together with many other 
kindred ones, as figures of speech. The Hebrews, 
as you know, were such a very figurative people. 
Such, however, was not the meaning of Christ’s 
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life and teaching. There was nothing merely 
figurative in that life of suffering and death of 
agony. It was all a solemn, literal, and tremen- 
dous earnest. Even so they are literally true now 
and for ever, and cannot be whittled or refined 
away. These are as true as anything in those 
Old Testament narratives, which we saw had con- 
tinual application and reproduction in the life of 
humanity. All this, and an unutterable deal more, 
may be got out of the Bible often, perhaps most 
surely, by the simplest reading of it. And that 
Bible may be learned to be read in the poorest 
Sunday-school by the poorest child. Not that I 
am speaking, mind you, in favour of limiting a 
child to the reading of the Bible, for I welcome all 
pure knowledge, and would have it all free as the 
air to the poorest. It is not for nothing that God 
has given us intellectual powers. We are all of 
us responsible for the loan and interest of an im- 
mortal soul. You remember the parable of the 
ten talents, which shows us plainly enough that 
your talents are to be put to use, and gain usury 
for the lender. They must be kept well rubbed 
with work if they are to shine brightly in their 
heavenly setting. I do not believe with those 
people who seem to think that it will be all as 
one a thousand years hence, whether we cultivate 
our minds in this life or not, and that it matters 
nothing how small our knowledge may be. All is 
good if turned to a right account, and the acquire- 
ments of this life may enlarge our spiritual capa- 
cities for another! Christ himself very empha- 
tically tells us that the kingdom of heaven is 
according to what you have done with your talents 
in this world. We may look upon our present life 
as the ground-floor of existence. Hell, the dark 
place under greund. Heaven is overhead. But 
remember that Christ says, ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.’ There are different degrees 
of the life above ; different chambers overhead in 
the house of Heaven. I dare say most of us will 
be very very glad if we can at least secure a place 
in some humble corner of heaven ; but still, if by 
cultivating those faculties which God has given 
us, we can climb a little higher in glory, we are 
bound so todo. We know how it is in this life. 
The eye sees what it brings with it, the power of 
seeing according to the life of the spirit which 
looks through it. Different persons look with 
different eyes upon a fine sunset, or starry mid- 
night. And I cannot help thinking that, to some 
extent, our power of seeing and appreciating the 
hidden things of the next life will depend on the 
exercise and growth of our faculties in this. 
Tiecrefore I say, educate all you can in all worthy 
ways. But to come back, in conclusion, to our 
new School, as an illustration how the spirit 
may cling to something we may have loved in 
this life, permit me to refer to a beautiful legend 
told in Danish poetry. An angel has just been 
down to this world to accompany the soul of a 
little girl up to heaven. As they are going back, 
the child notices that the angel bears a rose-tree in 
one of its hands, and asks the meaning of it. The 
angel tells her that there was lately a poor hoy in 
the city they have just left, who lay for a long time 





dying, and that rose was very dear to him through 
all his illness. It brought him the first news of 
spring, and it filled the close sick-room with its 
fresh, young fragrance. He loved it next best to 
his mother. He is now taking this darling rose 
up to heaven to plant it there. The spirit of the 
child looks up in the angel’s face and asks— 


‘ How know’st thou this, Bright Power?’ 
Then splendidly he smiled !, 

‘Should I not know my flower ! 
I was that sickly child.’ 


I think there may be angels now in heaven, and 
glorified spirits, going to and fro on their missions 
of mercy, to whom the memory of a Sabbath-school 
may be as dear as was that angel’s rose. And I 


think they will still wish to help to carry on the 
good work, and they may be rejoicing to-night 
over the little building behind us, because it is to 
be a link betwixt the angels in heaven and the | 
souls of many little children on earth—my own | 
little ones, I trust, among the rest.” 


You ask me also, my dear friend, for a copy of 
the trifle which I wrote in verse for the poor chil- 
dren to sing. I may say that it was composed for | 
music which had been originally written to Ten- | 
nyson’s ‘‘ Riflemen, form!” this will account for 
the peculiar shape of it. They sang it with great | 
gusto, and with an especial twinkle of appreciation | 
when they came to the line, “‘ Money is round and 
rolls away.” I suppose, however difficult it may | 
be to get money, they find an equal difficulty in || 
keeping it. | 








GOING HOME. 
When He was with us, our Saviour said, 
Suffer the children to come unto me ; 
Still we see Him, with hands outspread, 
Waiting to gather us round His knee. 
Come! come! come with us, come! 
We are going Home ; going Home! 
Come with us, come with us, come with us, come. 


Though here we are poorest of God's poor, 
Toiling for bread from day to day ; 

Laid up in Heaven a treasure is sure, 
While Money is round and rolls away. 

Come! come! come with us, come ! 

We are going Home ; going Home! 

Come with us, come with us, come with us, come. 


We tread the path the Saviour trod, 
: Facing the thorns as best we may, 
Through sorrow and suffering up to God ; 
He shall wipe all tears away. 
Come! come! come with us, come ! 
We are going Home ; going Home! 
Come with us, come with us, come with us, come. 


Christ the cold death-river hath crossed, 
Making the blackness bright for us ; 
There shall we meet our Loved and Lost 
Bringing the robes of white for us. 

Come! come! come with us, come ! 
We are going Home; going Home! 
Come with us! come with us! come with ua, come | 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AuTuMN soon lapsed into winter ; Christmas 
came and went, bringing, not Ascott, as they hoped 
aud he had promised, but a very serious evil in the 
shape of sundry bills of his, which, he confessed 


| 28 most piteous letter to his Aunt Hilary, were 
M115 
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absolutely unpayable out of his godfather’s allow- 
| y unpay g 


ance. They were not large; or would not have 
seemed so to rich people; and they were for no 
more blamable luxuries than horse-hire, and a 
dinner or two to friends out in the country—but 
they looked serious to a houschold which rarely 
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was more than five pounds beforehand with the 
world. 

He had begged Aunt Hilary to keep his secret 
—but that was evidently impossible ; so on the 
day the school-accounts were being written out 
and sent in, and their amount anxiously reckoned, 
she laid before ber sisters the lad’s letter, full of 
penitence and promises :— 

“T will be careful—I will indeed—if you will 
help me this once, dear Aunt Hilary ; and don’t 
think too ill of me. Ihave done nothing wicked. 
And you don’t know London—you don’t know, 
with a lot of young fellows about one, how very 
hard it is to say No.” 

At that unlucky postscript the Misses Leaf 
sorrowfully exchanged looks. Little the lad 
thought about it—but these few words were 
the very sharpest pang Ascott had ever given to 
his aunts. 

*¢ What’s bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh.” ‘‘ Like father like son.” ‘The sins of 
the parents shall be visited on the children.” So 
runs many a proverb; so confirms the unerring 
decree of a just God, who would not be a just God 
did He allow Himself to break His own righteous 
laws for the government of the universe ; did He 
falsify the requirements of His own holy and pure 
being, by permitting any other wages for sin 
than death. And though, through His mercy, sin 
forsaken escapes sin’s penalty, and every human 
being has it in his power to modify, if not to 
conquer, any hereditary moral as well as physical 
disease, thereby avoiding the doom and alleviating 
the curse,—still the original law remains in force, 
and ought to remain, an example and a warning. 
As true as that every individual sin which a man 
commits breeds multitudes more, is it that every 
individual sinner may transmit his own peculiar 
type of weakness or wickedness to a whole race, 
disappearing in one generation, reappearing in 
another, exactly the same as physical peculiarities 
do, requiring the utmost caution of education to 
counteract the terrible tendencies of nature—the 
‘* something in the blood” which is so difficult to 
eradicate ; which may even make the third and 
fourth generations execrate the memory of him or 
her who was its origin. 

The long life-curse of Henry Leaf the elder, and 
Henry Leaf the younger—had been, the women of 
the family well knew—that they were men ‘‘ who 
couldn’t say No.” So keenly were the three 
sisters alive to this fault—it could hardly be called 
a crime, and yet in its consequences it was so—so 
sickening the terror of it. which their own wretched 
experience had implanted in. their minds, that 
during Ascott’s childhood and youth, his very 
fractiousness and roughness, his little selfishness, 


; and his persistence in his own will against theirs, 
i 





had been hailed by his aunts as a good omen that | 
he would grow up “so unlike his poor father,” 

If the two unhappy Henry Leafs—father ang 
son—could have come out of their graves that 
night, and beheld these three women—daughters 
and sisters—sitting with Ascott’s letter on the 
table, planning how the household’s small expenses 
could be contracted, its still smaller luxuries ye. 
linquished, in order that the boy might honourably 
pay for pleasures he might so easily have done 
without! If they could have seen the weight of 
apprehension which then sank like a stone on these 
long-tried hearts, never to be afterwards quite re. 
moved, lightened sometimes, but always—however 
Ascott might promise and amend—always there! 
On such a discovery, surely, these two “poor 
ghosts” would have fled away moaning, wishing 
they had died childless, or that during their mor. 
tal lives any amount of self-restraint and self. 
compulsion had purged from their natures the 
accursed thing—the sin which had worked itself out 
in sorrow upon every one belonging to them, years 
after their own heads were laid in the quiet dust, 

‘We must do it,” was the conclusion the Misses 
Leaf unanimously came to—even Selina; who, with 
all her faults, had a fair share of good feeling and 
of that close clinging to kindred which is found in 
fallen households, or households whom the sacred 
bond of common poverty has drawn together ina 
way that large, well-to-do home circles can never 
quite understand. ‘We must not let the boy 
remain in debt ; it would be such a disgrace to the 
family.” 

“Jt is not the remaining in debt, but the in- 
curring of it, which is the real disgrace to Ascott 
and the family.” 

“Hush, Hilary,” said Johanna, pointing to the 
opening door ; but it was too late, 

Elizabeth, coming suddenly in,—or else the ladies 
had been so engrossed with their conversation, 
that they had not noticed her,—had evidently heard 
every word of the last sentence. Her consciow 
face showed it; more especially the bright scarlet 
which covered both her checks when Miss Leaf 
said “Hush!” She stood, apparently irresolute 
as to whether she should run away again ; and 
then her native honesty got the upper hand, and 
she advanced into the room. 

“* If you please, missis, I didn’t mean to—but 
I’ve heard—” 

‘‘ What have you heard—that is, how much?” 

‘“* Just what Miss Hilary said. Don’t be afeard. 
I shan’t tell. I never chatter about the family. 
Mother told me not.” 

“You owe a great deal, Elizabeth, to your good 
mother. Now go away.” 

‘¢ And another time,” said Miss Selina, “ knock 
at the door.” 
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This was Elizabeth’s first initiation into what 
many a servant has to share—the secret burden 
| of the family. After that day, though they did 
not actually confide in her, her mistresses used no 
effort to conceal that they had cares; that the 





| studied ; there must be no extra fires, no candles 
|| Jeft burning to waste ; and, once a week or so, a few 
|| butterless breakfasts or meatless dinners must be 
partaken of cheerfully, in both parlour and kitchen. 
| The Misses Leaf never stinted their servant in any- 


| cies, the girl’s respectful conduct did not abate ; on 


| consciousness of the only thing which gives one 
| human being any real authority over another— 


would not do her class the wrong to believe so— 





| domestic economies must, this winter, be especially 


thing in which they did not stint themselves. 
Strange to say, in spite of Miss Selina’s prophe- 


the contrary, it seemed to increase. The nearer 
she was lifted to her mistresses’ level the more her 
mind grew, so that she could better understand 
her mistresses’ cares, and the deeper became her 


personal character. 

Therefore, though the family means were nar- 
rowed, and the family luxuries few, Elizabeth 
cheerfully put up with all; she even felt a sort of 
pride in wasting nothing and in making the best 
of everything, as the others did. Perhaps, it may 
be said, she was an exceptional servant ; and yet I 


Iwould rather believe that there are many such 
among it ; many good, honest, faithful girls, who 
only need good mistresses unto whom to be honest 
and faithful, and they would be no less so than 
Elizabeth Hand. 

The months went by—heavy and anxious months ; 

for the school gradually dwindled away, and Ascott’s 

_ letter—now almost the only connexion his aunts 
had with the outer world, for poverty necessarily 
diminished even their small Stowbury society— 
became more and more unsatisfactory; and the 
want of information in them was not supplied by 
those other letters, which had once kept Johanna’s 
heart easy concerning the boy. 

Mr. Lyon had written once before sailing, nay, 
after sailing, for he had sent it home by the pilot 
from the English Channel : then there was, of course, 
silence, October, November, December, J. anuary, 
February, March—how often did Hilary count the 

| months, and wonder how soon a letter could come, 
whether a letter ever would come again! And 

| Sometimes—the sharp present stinging her with its 
small daily pains, the future looking dark before 
her and them all—she felt so forlorn, so forsaken, 
that but for a certain tiny well-spring of hope, which 
rately dries up till long after three-and-twenty, she 
could have sat down and sighed, ‘* My good days 

_ ate done,” 


Rich people break their hearts much sooner than 





| Poor people ; that is, they more easily get into that 


morbid state which is glorified by the term, “a 
broken heart.” Poor people cannot afford it. 
Their coustant labour ‘* physics pain.” Their few 
and narrow pleasures seldom pall. Holy poverty! 
black as its dark side is, it has its bright side too, 
that is, when it is honest, fearless, free from selfish- 
ness, wastefulnesses, and bickerings ; above all, free 
from the terror of debt. 

“We'll starve—we'll go into the workhouse rather 
than we'll go into debt!” cried Hilary once, in a 
passion of tears, when she was in sore want of a 
shawl, and Selina urged her to get it, and wait 


till she could pay forit. ‘* Yes ;—the workhouse ! 


It would be less shame to be honourably indebted 
to the laws of the land than to be meanly indebted, 


under false pretences, to any individual in it.” 

And when, in payment for some accidental les- 
sons, she got next month enough money to buy a 
shawl, and a bonnet too—nay, by great ingenuity, 
another bonnet for Johanna—Hilary could have 
danced and sung,—sung, in the gladness and relief 
of her heart, the glorious euthanasia of poverty. 

But these things happened only occasionally ; 
the daily life was hard still, ay, very hard, even 
though atlast came the letter from ‘‘ foreign parts ;” 
and following it, at regular intervals, other letters. 
They were full of facts rather than feelings,— 
simple, straightforward ; worth little as literary 
compositions ; schoolmaster and learned man as he 
was, there was nothing literary or poetical about 
Mr. Lyon; but what he wrote was like what he 
spoke, the accurate reflection of his own clear 
original mind and honest tender heart. 

His letters gave none the less comfort because, 
nominally, they were addressed to Johanna. ‘This 
might have been from some crotchet of over- 
reserve, or delicacy, or honour—the same which 
made him part from her for years, with no other 
word than, ‘* You must trust me, Hilary ;” but 
whatever it was she respected it, and she did trust 
him. And whether Johanna answered his letters 
or not, month by month they unfailingly came, 
keeping her completely informed of all his proceed- 
ings, and letting out, as epistles writteu from over 
the seas often do, much more of himself and his 
character than he was probably aware he betrayed. 

And Hilary, whose sole experience of mankind 
had been the scarcely remembered father, the 
too well remembered brother, and the anxiously 
watched nephew, thanked God that there seemed 
to be one man in the world whom a woman could 
lean her heart upon, and not feel the support break 
like a reed beneath her—one man whom she could 
entirely believe in, and safely and sacredly trust. 























CHAPTER VITI, 


Time slipped by. Robert Lyon had been away 
more than three years. But in the monotonous 
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life of the three sisters at Stowbury nothing was | not led her to place much faith in either men oy 
changed :—except, perhaps, Elizabeth, who had | happiness. 

grown quite a woman ; might have passed almost Still, whatever Hilary’s future might be, it would 
for thirty ; so solidly old-fashioned were her figure | likely be a very different one from that quiet, colour. 
and her manners. less life of hers. And as she looked at her young 

Ascott Leaf had finished his walking the | sister, with the twilight glow on her face—they | 
hospitals and his examinations, and was now | were taking an evening stroll up and down the | 
fitted to commence practice for himself. His god- | terrace—Johanna hoped and prayed it might be | 
father had still continued his allowance, though | so. Her own lot seemed easy enough for herself; | 
once or twice, when he came down to Stowbury, | but for Hilary—she would like to see Hilary some. 
he had asked his aunts to help him in some small | thing betterthan a poor schoolmistress at Stowbury, | 
debts—the last time in one a little more serious ; No more was said at that time, but Johanna had 
when, after some sad and sore consultation, it had | the deep, still, Mary-like nature, which “kept” 
been resolved to tell him he must contrive to live | things, and ‘‘pondered them in her heart ;” s0 
within his own allowance. For they were poorer | that when the subject came up again she was able 
than they used to be ; many more schools had arisen | to meet it with that sweet calmness which was her 
in the town, and theirs had dwindled away. It was | especial characteristic—the unruflled peace of a | 
becoming a source of serious anxiety whether they | soul which no worldly storms could disturb over. 
could possibly make ends meet ; and when, the | much, for it had long since cast anchor in the 
next Christmas, Ascott sent them a five-pound | world unseen. 
note—an actual five-pound note, together with a The chance which revived the question of the 
fond, grateful letter that was worth it all—the Great Metropolitan Hegira, as Hilary called it, was 
aunts were deeply thankful, and very happy. a letter from Mr. Ascott, as follows :— 

But still the school declined. One night they 
were speculating upon the causes of this, and Hil- 
ary was declaring, in a half jocular, half earnest 
way, that it must be because a prophet is never a 
prophet in his own country. 

‘*The Stowbury people will never believe how 
cleverI am. Only, it is a useless sort of clever- 
ness, I fear. Greek, Latin, and mathematics are 
no good to infants under seven, such as Stowbury 
persists in sending to us.” 

‘They think I am only fit to teach little chil- 
dren—and perhaps it is true,” said Miss Leaf. 

“T wish you had not to teach at all. I wish I 
was a daily governess—I might be, and earn enough 
to keep the whole family; only, not here.” The sisters read this letter, passing it round the 

“‘T wonder,” said Johanna thoughtfully, “if we | table, none of them apparently liking to be the 
shall have to make a ehange.” first to comment upon it. At length Hilary said— 

*“*A change!” It almost pained the elder sister ‘‘T think that reference to poor Henry is per- 
to see how the younger brightened up at the word. | fectly brutal.” 

‘*Where to—London? Oh, I have so longed to «‘ And yet he was very kind to Henry. Andif 
go and live in London! But I thought you would | it had not been for his common sense in sending 
not like it, Johanna.” poor little Ascott and the nurse down to Stow- 

That was true. Miss Leaf, whom feeble health | bury, the baby might have died. But you don't 
had made prematurely old, would willingly have | remember anything of that time. my dear,” said 
ended her days in the familiar town ;—but Hilary | Johanna, sighing. 
was young and strong. Johanna called to mind ‘He has been kind enough, though he has done 
the days when she too had felt that rest was only | it in such a patronizing way,” observed Selina. “I 
another name for dulness; and when the most | suppose that’s the real reason of his doing it. He 
difficult thing possible to her was what seemed now | thinks it fine to patronize us, and show kindness 
so easy—to sit down and endure. to our family ; he, the stout, bullet-headed grocer’s 

Besides, unlike herself, Hilary had her life all | boy, who used to sit and stare at us all church- 
before her. It might be a happy life, safe in a | time.” 
good man’s tender keeping: those unfailing letters| “At you, you mean. Wasn't he called you 
from India seemed to prophesy that it would. But | beau?” said Hilary, mischievously, upon which 
no one could say. Miss Leaf’s own experience had | Sclina drew herself up in great indignation. 











“Miss Lear. 


‘*Mapam,—I shall be obliged by your inforn- 
ing me if it is your wish, as it seems to be your 
nephew’s, that instead of returning to Stowbury, 
he should settle in London as a surgeon and gene- 
ral practitioner ? 

‘“‘ His education complete, I consider that I have 
done my duty by him: but I may assist him ocea- 
sionally still, unless he turns out—as his father did 
before him—a young man who prefers being helped 
to helping himself, in which case I shall have no- 
thing more to do with him.—I remain, Mada, 
your obedient servant, Perer Ascott.” 
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And then they fell to talking of that anxious 
question—Ascott’s future. A little they reproached 
themselves that they had left the lad so long in 
London—so long out of the influence that might 
have counteracted the evil, sharply hinted in his 
god-father’s letter. But once away—to lure him 
| back to their poor home was impossible. 

“Suppose we were to go to him,” suggested 

| Hilary. 

|| The poor and friendless possess one great advan- 

|| tage—they have nobody to ask advice of ; nobody 

| to whom it matters much what they do or where 
they go. The family mind has but to make itself 

| up, and act accordingly. Thus within an hour or 
two of the receipt of Mr. Ascott’s letter, Hilary 
went into the kitchen, and told Elizabeth that as 
soon as her work was done, Miss Leaf wished to 
have a little talk with her. 

“Eh! what’s wrong? Has Miss Selina been 
a-grumbling at me ?” 

Elizabeth was in one of her bad humours, which, 
though of course they never ought to have, ser- 
vants do have as well as their superiors. Hilary 

| perceived this, by the way she threw the coals on, 
and tossed the chairs about. But to-day her heart 
was full of far more serious cares than Elizabeth’s 
| illtemper. She replied composedly— 

“Thave not heard that either of my sisters is 
|| displeased with you. What they want to talk to 
| you about is for your own good. Weare thinking 
| of making a great change. We intend leaving 
Stowbury, and going to live in London.” 

“Going to live in London !” 

Now, quick as her tact and observation were— 
her heart taught her these things—Elizabeth’s head 
was a thorough Saxon one, slow to receive impres- 
sions. It was a family saying, that nothing was 
so hard as to put a new idea into Elizabeth, except 
to get it out again. 





For this reason Hilary preferred paving the way 
quietly, before startling her with the sudden intel- 
ligence of their contemplated change. 

“Well, what do you say to the plan?” asked 
she, good-hmoured ly. 

“TI dunnot like it at all,” was the brief gruff 

| answer of Elizabeth Hand. 
| Now it was one of Miss Hilary’s doctrines, that 
| to human being is good for much unless he or she 


has what is called ‘ a will of one’s own.” Perhaps 
|| this, like many another creed, was with her the 


| Nsult-of circumstances. But she held it firmly, 
| With that exaggerated one-sidedness of feeling 
| Which any bitter family or personal experience is 
‘fre to leave behind—a strong will was her first 
| ‘traction to everybody. It had been so in the 
tase of Robert Lyon : and not less in Elizabeth’s. 

But this quality has its inconveniences. When 
the maid began sweeping up her hearth with a 


i 





noisy angry gesture, the mistress did the wisest 
and most dignified thing a mistress could do under 
the circumstances, and which she knew was the 
sharpest rebuke she could administer to the sen- 
sitive Elizabeth—she immediately quitted the 
kitchen. 

For an hour after, the parlour-bell did not ring ; 
and though it was washing-day, no Miss Hilary 
appeared to help in folding up the clothes. Eliza- 
beth, subdued and wretched, waited till she could 
wait no longer; then knocked at the door, and 
asked humbly if she should bring in supper. 

The extreme kindness of the answer—to the 
effect that she must come in, as they wanted to 
speak to her, crushed the lingering fragments of 
ill-humour out of the girl. 

‘* Miss Hilary has told you our future plans, 
Elizabeth ; now we wish to have a little talk with 
you about yours.” 

“¢ Eh 2” 

* We conclude you will not wish to go with us 
to London ; and it would be hardly advisable you 
should. You can get higher wages now than any 
we can afford to give you ; indeed, we have more 
than once thought of telling you so, and offering 
you your choice of trying for a better place.” 

**You’re very kind,” was the answer, stolid 
rather than grateful. 

‘** No; I think we are merely honest. We should 
never think of keeping a girl upon lower wages than 
she was worth. Hitherto, however, the arrange- 
ment has been quite fair—you know, Elizabeth, 
you have given us a deal of trouble in the teaching 
of you.” And Miss Leaf smiled, half sadly, as if 
this, the first of the coming changes, hurt her more 
than she liked to express. ‘* Come, my girl,” she 
added, ‘‘ you needn’t look so serious. We are not 
in the least vexed with you; we shall be very 
sorry to lose you, and we will give you the best of 
characters when you leave.” 

“« T dunnot—mean—to leave.” 

Elizabeth threw out the words like pellets, in a 
choked fashion, and disappeared suddenly from 
the parlour. 

** Who would have thought it!” exclaimed Se- 
lina ; “I declare the girl was crying.” 

No mistake about that ; though when, a few 
minutes after, Miss Hilary entered the kitchen, 
Elizabeth tried in a hurried, shame-faced way to 
hide her tears by being very busy over something. 
Her mistress took no notice, but began, as usual on 
washing-days, to assist in various domestic matters, 
in the midst of which she said quietly— 

*¢ And so, Elizabeth, you would really like to go 
to London ?” 

“No! LTshouldn’t like it at all; never said 1 
should. But if you go, [I shall go too; though 
Missis is so ready to get shut o’ me.” 
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‘* It was for your own good, you know.” 

“You always said it was for a girl’s good to 
stop in one place ; and if you think I'm going to 
another—I aren’t, that’s all.” 

Rude as the form of the speech was—almost the 
first rude speech that Elizabeth had ever made 
to Miss Hilary, and which under other circum- 
stances she would have felt bound severely to re- 
prove, the mistress passed it over. That which lay 
beneath it, the sharpness of wounded love, touched 
her heart. She felt that for all the girl’s rough. 
manner, it would have been hard to go into her 
London kitchen, and meet a strange London face, 
instead of that fond homely one of Elizabeth’s. 

Still, she thought it right to explain to her, that 
London life might have many difficulties, that, for 
the present at least, her wages could not be raised, 
and the family might at first be in even more 
straitened circumstances than they were at Stow- 
bury. 

“Only at first, though, for I hope to find plenty 
of pupils. And by and by our nephew will get 
into practice.” 

‘Ts it on account of him you’re going, Miss 
Hilary ?” 

*¢ Chiefly.” 

Elizabeth gave a grunt, which said as plainly as 
words could say, ‘‘ [ thought so,” and relapsed into 
what she, no doubt, believed to be virtuous indigna- 


tion, but which, as it was testified against the wrong 
parties, was open to the less favourable interpreta- 
tion of ill-humour—a small injustice not uncommon 
with us all. 

I do not pretend to paint this young woman as 


a perfect character. She had her fierce dislikes, 
as well as her strong fidelities ; her faults within 
and without, which had to be struggled with—as 
all of us have to struggle to the very end of our 
days. Oftentimes not till the battle is nigh over 
—sometimes not till it is quite over—does God 
give us the victory. 

Without more discussion on either side, it was 
agreed that Elizabeth should accompany her mis- 
tresses. Even Mrs. Hand seemed to be pleased 
thereat, her only doubt being lest her daughter 
should meet and be led astray by that bad woman 
Mrs. Cliffe, Tommy Cliffe’s mother—who was re- 
ported to have gone to London. But Miss Hilary 
explained that this meeting was about as probable 
as the rencontre of two needles in a hay-rick ; and 
besides, Elizabeth was not the sort of girl to be 
easily ‘‘led astray” by anybody. 

“No, no; her’s a good wench, though I says it,” 
replied the mother, who was too hard worked to 
have much sentiment to spare. ‘‘ I wish the little 
’uns may take pattern by our Elizabeth. You'll 
send her home, maybe, in two or three years’ time, 
to let us have a look at her?” 





Miss Hilary promised, and then took her way 
back through the familiar old town—so soon to be | 
familiar no more—thinking anxiously, in spite of 4 
herself, upon those two or three ycars, and what | 
they might bring. i 

It happened to be a notable day—that sunshiny | 
28th of June—when the little, round-cheeked | 
damsel, who is a grandmother now, had the crown 
of three kingdoms first set upon her youthful head; | 
and Stowbury, like every other town in the land, 
was a perfect bower of green arches, garlands, | 
banners ; white-covered tables were spread in the 
open air, down almost every street, where poor men 
dined, or poor women drank tea; and everybody 
was out and abroad, looking at or sharing in the 
holiday-making, wild with merriment, and brim. | 
ming over with passionate loyalty to the Maiden 
Queen. 

That day is now twenty-four years ago; butall | 
those who remember it must own there never has | 
been a day like it, when, all over the country, every 
man’s heart throbbed with chivalrous devotion, 
every woman’s with womanly tenderness, towards 
this one royal girl, who—God bless her !—has | 
lived to retain and deserve it all. | 

Hilary called for, and protected through the 
crowd, the little, timid, widow lady who had taken 
off the Misses Leaf’s hands their house and furni- 
ture, and whom they had made very happy—as 
the poor often can make those still poorer than 
themselves—by refusing to accept anything for the 
“* good-will” of the school. Then she was fetched 
by Elizabeth, who had been given a whole after- 
noon’s holiday ; and mistress and maid went to- | 
gether home, watching the last of the festivities, | 
the chattering groups that still lingered in the 
twilight streets, and listening to the merry notes | 
of the ‘‘ Triumph” which came down through the 
lighted windows of the Town Hall, where the open- 
air tea-drinkers had adjourned to dance country 
dances, by civic permission, and in perfectly respec- 
table jollity. 

“IT wonder,” said Hilary—while, despite some 
natural regret, her spirit stretched itself out eagerly 
from the narrowness of the place where she was | 
born into the great, wide world; the world where 
so many grand things were thought and written 
and done ; the world Robert Lyon had so long 
fought with, and was fighting bravely still—“l 
wonder, Elizabeth, what sort of place London is, 
and what our life will be in it?” 

Elizabeth said nothing. For the moment her 
face seemed to catch the reflected glow of her mis 
tress’s, and then it settled down into that look of 
mingled resistance and resolution which was habi- | 
tual to her. For the life that was to be, which 
neither knew—oh, if they had known !—she also | 
was prepared. | 
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Nothing could bring her out of a “ grumpy” fit so 
satisfactorily as her mistresses’ falling into one. 
Tue day of the Grand Hegira came. When Miss Selina now began to fidget hither and 
“J remember,” said Miss Leaf, as they rumbled thither, each tone of her fretful voice seeming to go 
for the last time through the empty morning strects through her elder sister’s every nerve, till even 
of poor old Stowbury, “T remember my grand- Hilary said, impatiently, ‘‘ Oh, Selina, can’t you 
mother telling me that when my grandfather was be quiet ?” then Elizabeth rose from her depth of 
courting her, and she out of coquetry refused him, gloomy discontent up to the surface immediately. 
he set off on horseback to London, and she was so She was only aservant ; but Nature bestows that 
wretched to think of all the dangers he ran on the | strange vague thing that we term ‘‘ force of cha- 
journey, and in London itself, that she never rested | racter” independently of position. Hilary-often 
till she got him back, and then immediately mar- | remembered afterwards how much more comfort- 
ried him.” able the end of the journey was than she had ex- 
“No such catastrophe is likely to happen to any of | pected—how Johanna lay at ease, with her feet on 
| us, except perhaps to Elizabeth,” said Miss Hilary, | Elizabeth’s lap, wrapped in Elizabeth’s best woollen 
| trying to get up a little feeble mirth, anything to shawl; and how, when Selina’s whole attention was 
| pass away the time and lessen the pain of parting, | turned to an ingenious contrivance with a towel 
which was almost too much for Johanna. ‘What | and fork and Elizabeth’s basket, for stopping the 
do you say? Do you mean to get married in Lon- rain out of the carriage-roof—she became far less 
don, Elizabeth ?” disagreeable, and even a little proud of her own 
But Elizabeth could make no answer, even to | cleverness. And so there was a temporary lull in 
kind Miss Hilary. They had not imagined she | Hilary’s cares, and she could sit quiet, with her 
felt the leaving her native place so much. She had | eyes fixed on the rainy landscape, which she did 
watched intently the last glimpse of Stowbury | not see, and her thorghts wandering towards that 
| church tower, and now sat with reddened eyes, | unknown place and unknown life into which they 
staring blankly out of the carriage window— were sweeping, as we all sweep, ignorantly, unre- 
« Silent as a stone.” sistingly, almost unconsciously, into new destinies. 
| Once or twice a large slow tear gathered on each of Hilary, for the first time, began to doubt of theirs. 
her eyes, but it was shaken off angrily from the Anxious as she had been to go to London, and wise 
high cheek-bones, and never settled into absolute | #8 the proceeding appeared, now that the die was 
crying. They thought it best to take no notice of | Cast and the cable cut, the old simple peaceful life 
| her. Only, when reaching the new small station, | 4 Stowbury grew strangely dear. 
where the “ resonant steam-eagles” were, for the “I wonder if we shall ever go back again, or 
| fast time, beheld by the innocent Stowbury ladies, what is to happen to us before we do go back,” she 
| theréarose a discussion as to the manner of travel- | thought, and turned, with a half-defined fear, to- 
ling. Miss Leaf said decidedly—* Second-class,— wards her eldest sister, who looked so old and 
| and then wecan keep Elizabeth with us.” Upon fragile beside that sturdy healthy servant-girl ;— 
| which Elizabeth’s mouth melted into something “Elizabeth !” and Elizabeth, rubbing Miss Leaf’s 
| between a quiver and a smile. feet; started at the unwonted sharpness of Miss 
Soon it was all over, and the little household was | Hilary’s tone—‘ there ; I'll do that for my sister. 
| compressed into the humble second-class carriage, Go and look out of the window at London.” 
cheerless and cushionless, whirling through indefinite For the great smoky cloud which began to rise 
|' Enghnd in a way that confounded all their geo- in the rainy horizon was indeed London. Soon 
graphy and topography. Gradually as the day through the thickening nebula of houses they con- 
| darkened into heavy chilly July rain, the scarcely verged to what was then the nucleus of all railway 
| kept-up spirits of the four passengers began to travelling, the Euston Terminus, and were hustled 
| sink, Johanna grew very white and worn, Sclina | on to the platform, and jostled helplessly to and 
| became, #o use Ascott’s phrase, “as cross as two fro—these poor country ladies! Anxiously they 
| sticks,” and even Hilary, turning her eyes from the scanned the crowd of strange faces for the one 
the grey sodden-looking landscape without, could only face they knew in the great metropolis— 
find no spot of comfort to rest on within the car- | which did not appear. 
) Tage, except that round rosy face of Elizabeth | * “‘ It is very strange—very wrong of Ascott. 
| Hand's, Hilary, you surely told him the hour correctly ? 


CHAPTER Ix. 





Whether it was from the spirit of contradiction | For once, at least, he might have been in time.” 
| €xisting in most such natures, which, especially in So chafed Miss Selina, while Elizabeth, who, 
youth, are more strong than sweet, or froma better | by some miraculous effort of intuitive genius, had 
feeling, the fact was noticeable, that when every | succeeded in collecting the luggage, was now en- 





one else’s spirits went down Elizabeth’s went up. 











gaged in defending it from all comers, especially 
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porters, and making of it a comfortable seat for 
Miss Leaf. 

‘* Nay, have patience, Selina. We will give 
him just five minutes more, Hilary.” 

And Johanna sat down, with her sweet, calm, 
long-suffering face turned upwards to that younger 
one, which was, as youth is apt to be, hot, and 
worried, and angry. And so they waited till the 
terminus was almost deserted, and the last cab 
had driven off, when, suddenly, dashing up the 
_ station-yard out of another, came Ascott. 

He was so sorry, so very sorry, downright 
grieved, at having kept his aunts waiting. But 
his watch was wrong—some fellows at dinner de- 
tained him—the train was before its time surely. 
In fact, his aunts never quite made out what the 
excuse was ; but they looked into his bright hand- 
some face, and their wrath melted like clouds 
before the sun. He was so gentlemanly, so well 
dressed—much better dressed than even at Stow- 
bury—and he seemed so unfeignedly glad to see 
them. He handed them all into the cab—even 
Elizabeth, though whispering meanwhile to his 
Aunt Hilary, ‘‘ What on earth did you bring her 
for ?”—and then was just going to leap on to the 
box himself, when he stopped to ask ‘* Where he 
should tell cabby to drive to?” 

** Where to?” repeated his aunts in undisguised 
astonishment. They had never thought of any- 
thing but of being taken home at once by their 
boy. 

‘You see,” Ascott said, in a little confusion, 
** you wouldn’t be comfortable with me. A young 
fellow’s lodgings are not like a house of one’s own, 
and, besides 

“Besides, when a young fellow is ashamed of 
his old aunts, he can easily find reasons.” 

‘* Hush, Selina,” interposed Miss Leaf. ‘* My 
dear boy, your old aunts would never let you 
inconvenience yourself for them. Take us to an 
inn for the night, and to-morrow we will find lodg- 
ings for ourselves.” 

Ascott looked greatly relieved. 

“And you are not vexed with me, Aunt Jo- 
hanna ?” said he, with something of his old child- 
ish tone of compunction, as he saw—he could not 
help seeing—the utter weariness which Johanna 
tried so hard to hide. 

‘No, my dear, not vexed. Only I wish we had 
known this a little sooner, that we might have 
made arrangements. Now, where shall we go?” 

Ascott mentioned a dozen hotels, but they found 
he only knew them by name. At last Miss Leaf 
remembered one, which her father used to go to, 
on his frequent journeys to London, and whence, 
indeed, he had been brought home to die. And 
though all the recollections about it were sad 
enough, still it felt less strange than the rest, in 





this dreariness of London. 
to the “‘ Old Bell,” Holborn. 

‘** A capital place!” exclaimed Ascott eagerly. 
«*And I’ll take and settle you there ; and we’ll 
order supper, and make a jolly night of it. All 
right! Drive on, cabby!” 

He jumped on the box, and then looked in mis- 
chievously, flourishing his lit cigar, and shaking 
his long hair—his aunt Selina’s two great abomi- 
nations—right in her indignant face: but withal 
looking so merry and good-tempered, that she 
shortly softened into a smile. 

‘* How handsome the boy is growing!” 

“Yes,” said Johanna, with a slight sigh ; “‘ and, 
did you notice? how exceedingly like his——” 

The sentence was left unfinished. Alas! if 
every young man, who believes his faults and 
follies injure himself alone, could feel what it must 
be, years afterwards, to have his nearest kindred 
shrink from saying, as the saddest, most ominous 
thing they could say of his son, that the lad is 
growing ‘so like his father!” 

It might have been—they assured each other that 
it was—only the incessant roll, roll of the street 
sounds below their windows which kept the Misses 
Leaf awake half the night of this their first night 
in London. And when they sat down to break- 
fast—having waited an hour vainly for their 
nephew—it might have been only the gloom of 
the little parlour which cast a slight shadow over 
them all. Still, the shadow was there. 

It deepened, despite the sunshiny morning into 
which the last night’s rain had brightened, till 
Holborn Bars looked cheerful, and Holborn pave- 
ment actually clean, so that, as Elizabeth said, 
‘you might eat your dinner off it,” which was the 
one only thing she condescended to approve in 
London. She had sat all evening mute in her 
corner, for Miss Leaf would not send her away 
into the terra incognita of a London hotel. As- 
cott, at first considerably annoyed at the presence 
of what he called a “skeleton at the feast,” had 
afterwards got over it, and run on with a mixture 
of childish glee and mannish pomposity about his 
plans and intentions—how he meant to take a 
house, he thought, in one of the squares, or a 
street leading out of them ; how he would put up 
the biggest of brass plates, with ‘‘ Mr. Leaf, sur- 
geon,” and soon get an extensive practice, and 
have all his aunts to live with him. And his 
aunts had smiled and listened, forgetting all about 
the silent figure in the corner, who perhaps had 
gone to sleep, or had also listened. 

‘* Elizabeth, come and look out at London.” 

So she and Miss Hilary whiled away another 
heavy three-quarters of an hour in watching and 
commenting on the incessantly shifting crowd 
which swept past Holborn Bars. Miss Selina 
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sometimes looked out too, but more often sat 
fidgeting and wondering why Ascott did not come; 
while Miss Leaf, who never fidgeted, became 
gradually more and more silent. Her eyes were 
fixed on the door, with an expression which, if 
Hilary could have remembered so far back, would 
have been to her something, not painfully new, 
but still more painfully old—a look branded into 
her face by many an hour’s anxious listening for the 
footstep that never came, or only came to bring 
distress. It was the ineffaceable token of that 
long, long struggle between affection and con- 
science, pity and scarcely repressible contempt, 
which, for more than one generation, had been the 
appointed burden of this family—at least, the 
women of it—till sometimes it seemed to hang 
over them almost like a fate. 

About noon, Miss Leaf proposed calling for the 
hotel bill. Its length so alarmed the country 
ladies, that Hilary suggested not staying to dine, 
but going immediately in search of lodgings. 

‘*What, without a gentleman! Impossible! 
I always understood ladies could go nowhere in 
London without a gentleman !” 

‘* We shall come very ill off then, Selina. But 
anyhow, I mean to try. You know the region 
where, we have heard, lodgings are cheapest and 
best—that is, best for us. It cannot be far from 
here. Suppose I start at once?” 

“What, alone?” cried Johanna, anxiously. 

‘“No, dear. I'll take the map with me, and 
Elizabeth. She is not afraid.” 

Elizabeth smiled, and rose, with that air of 
dogged devotedness with which she would have 
prepared to follow Miss Hilary to the North Pole, 
if necessary. So, after a few minutes of arguing 
with Selina, who did not press her point overmuch, 
since she herself had not to commit the impro- 
priety of the expedition. After a few minutes 
more of hopeless lingering about—till even Miss 
Leaf said they had better wait no longer—mistress 
and maid took a farewell nearly as pathetic as if 
| they had been in reality Arctic voyagers, and 
plunged right into the dusty glare and hurrying 
crowd of the ‘‘ sunny side ” of Holborn in July. 

A strange sensation, and yet there was some- 
thing exhilarating in it. The intense solitude that 
there is in a London crowd, these country girls 
—for Miss Hilary herself was no more than a girl 
—could not as yet realize. They only felt the life 
of it; stirring, active, incessantly moving life—even 
though it was of a kind that they knew as little of 
it as the crowd did of them. Nothing struck Hil- 
ary more than the self-absorbed look of passers-by ; 
each so busy on his own affairs, that, in spite of 
Selina’s alarm, for all notice taken of them, they 
might as well be walking among the cows and 
horses in Stowbury field. 





Poor old Stowbury! They felt how far away 
they were from it, wh en a ragged, dirty, vcious- 
looking girl offered them a moss rose-bud for 
‘‘one penny, only one penny,” which Elizabeth, 
lagging behind, bought, and found it only a broken- 
off bud stuck on to a bit of wire. 

“That’s London ways, I suppose,” said she, 
severely, and became so misanthropic that she 
would hardly vouchsafe a glance to the handsome 
square they turned into, and merely observed of 
the tall houses, taller than any Hilary had ever 
seen, that she ‘** wouldn’t fancy running up and 
down them stairs.” 

But Hilary was cheerful in spite of all. She was 
glad to be in this region, which, theoretically, she 
knew by heart—glad to find herself in the body, 
where in the spirit she had come so many a time. 
The mere consciousness of thisseemed to refresh her, 
She thought she would be much happier in London ; 
that in the long years to come that must be borne, 
it would be good for her to have something to do 
as well as to hope for ; something to fight with as 
well as to endure. Now more than ever came 
pulsing in and out of her memory a line once re- 
peated in her hearing, with an observation of how 
“true” it was. And though originally it was 
applied by a man to a woman, and she smiled some- 
times to think how ‘‘unfeminine ” some people— 
Selina, for instance—would consider her turning 
it the other way ; still she did so. She believed, 
that, for woman as for man, that is the purest and 
noblest love which is the most self-existent, most 
independent of love returned, and which can say, 
each to the other, equally on both sides, that the 
whole solemn purpose of life is, under God’s 
service, 

“* If not to win, to feel more worthy thee.” 

Such thoughts made her step firmer and her 
heart lighter, so that she hardly noticed the dis- 
tance they must have walked, till the close London 
air began to oppress her, and the smooth glaring 
London pavements made her Stowbury feet ache 
sorely. 

‘* Are you tired, Elizabeth? Well, we’ll rest 
soon. There must be lodgings near here. Only I 
can’t quite make out—” 

As Miss Hilary looked up to the name of the 
street, the maid noticed what a glow came into her 
mistress’s face, pale and tired as it was. Just 
then a church clock struck the quarter-hour. 

‘*That must be St. Pancras. And this—yes, 
this is Burton Street, Burton Crescent.” 

‘Tm sure missis wouldn’t like to live there,” 
observed Elizabeth, eyeing uneasily the gloomy 


rez-de-chaussée, familiar to many a generation of 
struggling respectability, where, in the decadence of 
the season, every second house bore the announce- 
ment, ‘‘ Apartments furnished.” 
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“No,” Miss Hilary replied, absently. Yet she 
continued to walk up and down, the whole length 
of the street; then passed out into the dreary, 
deserted-looking Crescent, where the trees were 
already beginning to fade ; not, however, into the 
bright autumn tint of country woods, but into a 
premature withering, ugly and sad to behold. 

“TI am glad he is not here—glad, glad!” 
thought Hilary, as she realized the unutterable 
dreariness of those years, when Robert Lyon lived 
and studied in his garret from month’s end to 
month’s end—these few dusty trees being the sole 
memento of the green country life in which he had 
been brought up, and which she knew he so pas- 
sionately loved. Now, she could understand that 
“calenture” which he had sometimes jestingly 
alluded to as coming upon him at times, when he 
felt literally sick for the sight of a green field or a 
hedge full of birds. She wondered whether the 
same feeling would ever come upon her, in this 
strange desert of London, the vastness of which 
grew upon her every hour. 

She was glad he was away; yes, heart-glad ! 
And yet, if, this minute, she could only have seen 
him coming round the Crescent, have met his smile, 
and the firm, warm clasp of his hand— 

For an instant there rose up in her one of those 
wild, rebellious outcries against fate, when to have 
to waste years of this brief life of ours in the sort 
of semi-existence that living is, apart from the trea- 
sure of the heart and delight of the eyes, seems so 
cruelly, cruelly hard ! 

* Miss Hilary.” 

She started, and ‘‘ put herself under lock and 
key” immediately. 

“Miss Hilary ; you do look so tired!” 

“Do I? Then we will go and sit down in this 
baker’s shop, and get rested and fed. We cannot 
afford to wear ourselves out, you know. We have 
a great deal to do to-day.” 

More indeed than she calculated, for they 
walked up one street and down another, investi- 
gating at least twenty lodgings before any appeared 
which seemed fit for them. Yet some place must 
be found where Johanna’s poor, tired head could 
rest that night. At last, completely exhausted, 
with that oppressive exhaustion which seems to 
crush mind as well as body after a day’s wander- 
ing in London, Hilary’s courage began to ebb. Oh 
for an arm to lean on, a voice to listen for, a 
brave heart to come to her side, saying, ‘* Do not 
be afraid, there are two of us!” 


And she yearned, 
with an absolutely sick yearning such as only a 
woman who now and then feels the utter helpless- 
ness of her womanhood, can know, for the only 
arm she cared to lean on, the only voice dear 
enough to bring her comfort, the only heart that 
she felt she could trust. 





Poor Hilary! And yet why pity her? To her 
three alternatives could but happen : were Robert 
Lyon true to her, she would be his, entirely and 
devotedly, to the end of her days; did he forsake 
her, she would forgive him; should he die, she 
would be faithful to him eternally. Love of this 
kind may know anguish, but not the sort of an- 
guish that lesser and weaker loves do. If it is 
certain of nothing else, it can always be certain of 
itself. 

*€ Tts will is strong : 
It suffers ; but it cannot suffer long.” 
And even in its utmost pangs is an underlying 
peace which often approaches to absolute joy. 

Hilary roused herself, and bent her mind steadily 
on lodgings till she discovered one, from the par- 
lour of which you could see the trees of Burton 
Crescent, and hear the sound of Saint Pancras 
clock. 

‘*T think we may do here—at least for a while,” 
said she cheerfully ; and then Elizabeth heard 
her inquiring if an extra bedroom could be had if 
necessary. 

There was only one small attic. ‘* Ascott never 
could put up with that,” said Hilary, half to her- 
self. Then suddenly—* I think I will go and see 
Ascott before I decide. Elizabeth, will you go 
with me, or remain here?” 

“T’ll go with you, if you please, Miss Hilary.” 
(“If you please,” sounded not unlike ‘‘if J please,” 
and Elizabeth had gloomed over alittle.) ‘‘Is Mr. 
Ascott to live with us !” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

No more words were interchanged till they 
reached Gower Street, when Miss Hilary observed, 
with evident surprise, what a handsome street it 
was. 

**T must have made some mistake. Still we 
will find out Mr. Ascott’s number, and inquire.” 

No, there was no mistake. Mr. Ascott Leaf had 
lodged there for three months, but had given up his 
rooms that very morning. 

‘*Where had he gone to?” 

The servant—a London lodging-house servant 
all over—didn’t know ; but she fetched the land- 
lady, who was after the same pattern of the dozen 
London landladies with whom Hilary had that day 
made acquaintance, only a little more Cockney, 
smirking, dirty, and tawdrily fine. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Leaf had gone, and he hadn’t left 
no address. Young college gentlemen often found 
it convenient to leave no address. P’raps he would, 
if he’d known there would be a young lady a 
calling to see him.” 

“IT am Mr. Leaf’s aunt,” said Hilary, turning as 
hot as fire. 

‘* Oh, in-deed,” was the answer, with civil in- 
credulousness. 
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But the woman was sharp of perception—as 
often-cheated London landladies learn to be. After 
looking keenly at mistress and maid, she changed 
her tone ; nay, even launched out into praises of her 
late lodger: what a pleasant gentleman he was ; 
what good company he kept, and how he had pro- 
mised to recommend her apartments to his friends. 

* And as for the little some’at of rent, Miss— 
tell him it makes no matter, he can pay me when 
he likes. If he don’t call soon, p’raps I might 
make bold to send his trunk and his books over to 
Mr. Ascott’s of—dear me, I forget the number 
and the square— 

Hilary unsuspiciously supplied both. 

“* Yes, that’s it—the old gen’leman as Mr. Leaf 
went to dine with every other Sunday, a very rich 
old gentleman, who, he says, is to leave him all 
his money. Maybe a relation of yours, Miss?” 

‘““No,” said Hilary; and adding something about 
the landlady’s hearing from Mr. Leaf very soon, 
she hurried out of the house, Elizabeth following. 

‘“Won’t you be tired if you walk so fast, Miss 
Hilary ?” 

Hilary stopped, choking. Helplessly she looked 
up and down the forlorn, wide, glaring, dusty 
street ; now sinking into the dull shadow of a 
London afternoon. 

“Let us go home!” And at the word a sob 
burst out—just one passionate pent-up sob. No 
more. She could not afford to waste strength in 
crying. 

**As you say, Elizabeth, I am getting tired ; 
and that will not do. Let me see ; something 
must be decided.” And she stood still, passing 
her hand over her hot brow and eyes. “I will 
go back and take the lodgings, leave you there to 
make all comfortable, and then fetch my sisters 
from the hotel. But stay first, 1 have forgotten 
something.’ 





She returned to the house in Gower Street, and 
wrote on one of her cards an address—the only 
permanent address she could think of—that of the 
city broker who was in the habit of paying them 
their yearly income of £50. 

“Tf any creditors inquire for Mr. Leaf, give 
them this. His friends may always hear of him 
at the London University.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied the now civil 
landlady. ‘‘ Indeed, I wasn’t afraid of the young 
gentleman giving us the slip. For though he was 
careless in his bills, he was every inch the gentle- 
man. And I wouldn’t object to take him in again. 
Or p’raps you yourself, ma’am, might be a-wanting 
rooms,” 

*“*No, I thank you. Good morning.” And 
Hilary hurried away. 

Not a word did she say to Elizabeth, or Eliza- 
beth to her, till they got into the dull, dingy 
parlour—henceforth to be their sole apology for 
‘*home:” and then she only talked about domestic 
arrangements : talked fast and eagerly, and tried 
to escape the affectionate eyes which she knew 
were so sharp and keen. Only to escape them— 
not to blind them; she had long ago found out 
that Elizabeth was too quick-witted for that, espe- 
cially in anything that concerned “the family.” 
She felt convinced the girl had heard every syl- 
lable that passed at Ascott’s lodgings; that she 
knew all that was to be known, and guessed what 
was to be feared, as well as Hilary herself. 

‘* Elizabeth ”"—she hesitated long, and doubted 
whether she should say the thing, before she did 
say it—‘‘ remember we are all strangers in Lon- 
don, and family matters are best kept within the 
family. Do not mention either in writing home, 
or to anybody hereabout—about— ” 

She could not name Ascott ; she felt so horribly 
ashamed, 








Ir is now nearly sixteen years since I came to 
| the end of that delightful sojourn in the forests of 
| Jamaica, which passed so swiftly, and which now 
| seems like a midsummer night’s dream ; but often 
| and often I say to myself, as I muse upon the past, 
| and recall the beauteous scenes,—How I should 
| delight to transport myself in a moment, as by an 
, electric telegraph, tothe summit of Bluefields Peak, 
or to the sombre glooms of Rotherwood, or to the 
sunny glades of the Kepp, and spend just one long 
day in re-exploring there! I shall never see them 
again in this body, for those sweet ties that adver- 
tisers strangely call ‘‘encumbrances” have clustered 
round me, and grey hairs are peeping out of my 
head and beard, and mere locomotion has not the 
charm that it once had; but I sometimes think 
that, when the Lord Jesus, bringing in the times 
of restitution of all things, shall clothe this sin- 
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pressed globe with far more than pristine glory and 
loveliness, and I have put on the resurrection body, 
fashioned in his likeness, to whose incorruptible, 
immortal powers time and space will be as nothing, 
one of the myriad joys reserved for me may be the 
looking again upon those gorgeous scenes of beauty, 
which, even as I have already seen them, are 80 
little marred by the sin of man, and retain so much 
of Paradise,—the mountain-woods of glorious 
Jamaica. 

There may be a few of the numerous readers of 
this magazine, to whom it will not be disagreeable 
to accompany me in imagination, while I tax 
memory, and try to paint, in poor and feeble words, 
a few of the features and objects that would vividly 
strike a stranger’s fancy, who had never before 
been out of Europe. 

It is our first visit, then, to a tropical land. The 
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Ship that brought us hither, has cast anchor in a 
bay formed by the coral reef, on which the Wrasses 
and Parrot-fishes, glittering in green and azure and 
scarlet, are playing and nibbling, and the little 
butterfly-like Chetodons, banded with black on 
golden-yellow, are shooting to and fro. As we sit 
in the stern-sheets of the gig in which we are 
pulled ashore, the brilliantly transparent water 
reveals these and multitudes of other things enjoy- 
ing themselves beneath us. Those noble Cassides 
and Conch shells, which are the ornaments of our 
sideboards at home, are seen gliding on the sand ; 
great purple urchins with enormously long spines, 
and others with curiously broad flattened pegs of 
alternate colours; sponges, of forms imitative of 
umbrellas, and cups, and goblets, and trees, from 
the size of a dining-table downward ; gorgeous 
sea-slugs crawling on the grass-wrack ; madrepores 
and corals clothed with their bright-hued ane- 
mones ; snatches and glimpses of these and hun- 
dreds of other strange creatures, nourished in the 
steaming sea beneath a vertical sun, we catch, as 
the boat shoots rapidly over the glassy wave ; and 
now her keel gently grates upon the glistening 
beach of coral sand, and we are ashore on Jamaica, 
the gem of the Caribbean Sea. 

The great south road here skirts the shore ; and 
at this little wayside inn we procure horses and a 
negro attendant for our mountain excursion ; for 
we cannot walk far in this climate with enjoyment. 
While the steeds are saddling, we stretch ourselves 
on the sand under the shadow of this sea-grape, 
whose round, shield-like leaves are veined with 
richest crimson, and whose long racemes of purple 
berries tempt the eye and the palate, and admire 
the tufts of white lilies, having the fragrance of 
carnations, whose bulbs delight to be washed by 
the wavelets of the sea. 

We are mounted ; and now let us rapidly get 
over the lowland slopes, to reach the loftier regions 
as early in the day as possible. The sun has not 
yet risen ; and there is a dewy freshness in the air, 
as the dying land-wind of the night comes off in 
intermitting breathings, bringing the perfume of 
ten thousand flowers. Here, between cliffs of lime- 
stone, where creepers festoon the rock, and the 
noble trumpet-blossoms of the Portlandia, snowy- 
white, and each eight inches long, hang down from 
the clustering foliage, out of every fissure, —we 
make our way up a steeply rising track. The cliffs 
on either hand soon begin to recede, and we emerge 
on a road between pastures of Guinea-grass, whose 
brightness never withers under the driest seasons. 
Orange-trees line the road, loaded with their golden 
fruit ; and sops and custard-apples, and luscious 
naseberries and guavas, are scattered over the fields. 
Birds have awaked : the petchary, earlier than the 
yard-cock, long ago piped from the fronds of the 
tall cocoa-palm ; and yonder we see one continuing 
hisjsimple song with unabated energy, opening 
ever and anon, as he shifts from twig to twig, the 
bright golden coronet upon his head. Ha! he is 
not doing that for nothing. It is the expression 
of excitement. He has ceased to sing ; watch him! 
A large beetle is crawling near; which is in the 
act of spreading its wing-sheaths for flight. Off it 
sails on drony wing! the petchary instantly makes 
sail too; catches the heavy prey, and bearing it in 
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triumph to his watch-post, beats it to pieces with 
his strong hooked beak, and swallows it. 

Sweetly from the tangled woods of yonder hill 
issue the mellow notes, soft and broken, of the 
merle; you would think it your own familiar 
blackbird, by the note, and would scarcely be un- 
deceived by a sight of the bird itself; but it isa 
species peculiar to us. What we here call black- 
birds are larger birds, allied to the.cuckoo ; im- 
pudent, clamorous, sociable creatures, with a noisy, 
intrusive cry, like “Going away! going away! 
going away !” as they sail along on short, heavy 
wing, and long, balancing tail, close to the ground. 
There! we hear of a flock of them now; and 
yonder they are in the cattle-pasture, blackening 
the ground. They are cutting the droppings 
through and through, searching for maggots and 
worms ; and for this purpose they are provided 
with a very deep, knife-like ridge on their beaks, 
which serves them as a ploughshare. See, too! 
on the backs of the patient kine, and clustering 
around their feet, are other sable attendants; sable 
they look from hence, but if we were close, we 
should find them adorned with the richest steely 
purple and blue-green reflections. With what 
business-like earnestness each searches among the 
hair of the cow he has selected to patronize, dig- 
ging for bots and ticks ; or walks round and round, 
with the ivory-white eye turned up, scrutinizing 
the grazing beast beneath, and now and then 
springing upward to seize the insect prey. Away 
goes one, the boat-shaped tail folded on itself, with 
a sharp metallic cry, which reminds you of the 
smitings of a smith upon his anvil. From this 
sound, we call the familiar bird the Tinkling. 

As we proceed we hear the low sweet cooings of 
hundreds of doves of various species coming from 
the woods. ‘These sounds are eminently charac- 
teristic of the early day, in these wooded slopes. 
The loud and vehement call of the white-winged 
turtle-dove, ‘‘ Two bits for two !” is pertinaciously 
uttered ; or now and again exchanged for its stam- 
mering cry of eight notes, of which the last is 
protracted with a moaning fall. The pea-dove 
shows its plump form of purplish-fawn colour, and 
its large melting gazelle-eye, on the road before 
us, dusting itself almost under our horse’s feet, 
or sits in the shadow of the groves, and coos, 
‘*Sary coat true-blue!” And ground-doves, no 
larger than sparrows, congregate in small flocks on 
the pasture-lands, searching for seeds of grass and 
weeds, and shout ‘*Meho! meho!” or aloud and 
hollow ‘* Whoop !” 

The birds have their proper regions. We are 
attaining a considerable elevation, and are passing 
by a narrow path through a dense copse of small 
trees—bastard-cedar and logwood, with fiddle- 
wood and mahogany, much interlaced with briers 
and twiners. Here we see the beautiful and gentle 
whitebelly dove walking to and fro in the green- 
wood shade, picking up fruit-seeds; its light- 
coloured plumage rendering it conspicuous ; while 
from all sides the mournful sobbing notes of this 
species resound. 

‘The negroes delight to ascribe imaginary words 
to the voices of birds, and indeed for the cooings 
of many of the pigeons, this requires no great 








stretch of imagination. The beautiful whitebelly 
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complains all day, in the sunshine as well as the 
storm,—‘ Rain, come, wet me through!’ each 
syllable uttered with a sobbing separateness, and 
the last prolonged with such a melancholy fall, as 
if the poor bird were in the extremity of suffering. 
But it is the note of health, of joy, of love; the 
utterance of exuberant animal happiness ; a portion 
of that universal song wherewith ‘everything that 
hath breath may praise the Lord.’ The plumage, 
as usual in this family, is very soft and smooth ; 
the expression of the countenance most engagingly 
meek and gentle. And it is a gentle bird. I have 
taken one into my hand, when just caught in a 
springe, full grown and in its native wildness ; and 
it has nestled comfortably down, and permitted 
its pretty head and neck to be stroked, without 
an effort to escape, without a flutter of its wings.” 

A short turn of the path brings us out of the 
wood upon an open plateau, whence the eye com- 
mands a noble view of the coast for many a league, 
and of the silvery Caribbean Sea stretching away 
to a far-distant horizon. The sun is just rising 
out of a bank of refulgent clouds, and shedding a 
transparent glory, a sort of veil of golden gauze, 
on every object within reach of his ray. Hundreds 
of winged songsters tune their throats to welcome 
his beam; the glittering lizards peep forth, and 
bask in the crevices of the rocks: and bright- 
winged butterflies leap into activity, and dance 
over the blushing flowers. 

How gorgeous is sunrise, when viewed from a 
commanding elevation in the tropics! And per- 
haps under no circumstances is it more beautiful 
than when seen from the verdant mountains of an 
island, where the emergence of the orb from the 
glittering ocean can be commanded, while the im- 
mediate surroundings are those of the forest and 
the peak, where the effects of the slanting sun- 
light on the varied foreground, the green and 
brown trunks of the columnar trees, the broad 
masses of foliage, and the gloomy recesses between ; 
the many-coloured rocks breaking out, with their 
festoons of verdure ; the gay insects and birds and 
flowers,—give fine contrasts and harmonies ; and 
where the crowns of the loftier hills, the pointed 
peaks, lighting up with sudden purple and gold, 
give an imperial magnificence to the prospect. 

Look at this ancient silk-cotton tree! what a 
fine object is it, illumined in the morning sun ! The 
enormous perpendicular spurs stand out like radi- 
ating walls from the huge trunk, looking almost as 
white as marble in the bright light, and throwing 
the recesses into dark shadow. Trace up the vast 
pillar-like trunk ! the eye wanders up a hundred 
feet before it detects a branch to break the uni- 
formity of its column ; there the huge boughs spread 
horizontally, each one a vast tree for bulk and ex- 
tent. What an aspect of strength in those con- 
torted and gnarled limbs! How far away they 
carry the umbrageous canopy of foliage! And see, 
too, what a microcosm is such a tree as this! The 
hoary trunk is studded at intervals with tufts of 
parasitic plants of the pine-apple tribe ; these are 
called wild-pines ; they do not bear eatable fruit, 
but their blossoms are often of great splendour. 
There is one now in flower: from a tuft of rigid 
arching leaves, which form sheathing cylinders at 
the base, springs a fine spike of closely-set flowers, 












of the richest purple and crimson dyes. Another 
kind has the sheathing leaves more compactly 
overlapping in a sort of herring-bone or zig-zag 
fashion, whence projects a longer, looser, and more 
branched raceme of scarlet and yellow blossoms, 
There are many not now in flower, for they vary in 
their season of blooming, but the leaves show that 
they differ in species, though they possess a general 
family resemblance. One sort, common enough, 
is not at all ornamental, The negroes call it ‘‘ old 
man’s beard ;” the stems are very long, and as slen- 
der as wire, which form great ragged pendulous 
tufts of a dull hoary grey hue. 

And there, in the forks of the huge limbs, grow 
enormous matted masses of various vegetation, too 
remote from our eyes to be identified in detail ; 
but we discern branches of orchideous blooms hang- 
ing in the air ; and feathery ferns arching out their 
elegant tracery ; and creepers running along the 
boughs, and what look like tussocks of wiry grass 
at intervals, but which are small tiny-flowered 
orchids, and long, long ends of green twine hang- 
ing many yards in length, now looped up in a 
loose bight, now swinging in the wind in mid-air, 
now almost touching the earth, and dividing at 
their extremities into three or four smaller threads, 

Here we leave our steeds, and penetrate these 
lofty woods. How solemnly still is the air! A 
subdued green light, like that of an ancient cathe- 
dral, is diffused, to which our eyes are scarcely yet 
accustomed. The huge old trunks look like the 
pillars of the Gothic fane, and from far up in the 
groined roof come dancing beams of bright light, 
green and yellow and crimson, where the sun’s ray 
falls on a single leaf or flower, that remind one of 
the stained glass of lofty windows. The butterflies 
are gaily flitting about the margin of the forest ; 
for they are children of the sun ; the flowers too 
are there; the shrubs are tall and close-leafed, 
and covered with varied blossom ; but neither in- 
sects nor flowers venture far within the gloom of 
these primeval woods, save here and there, where 
openings in the leafy roof admit the bright sun- 
beams, and make a little parterre on the floor. 
But delicately cut Lycopodiums of the tenderest 
green creep over the ground, like a soft Turkey 
carpet, thrown over everything ; gnarled roots, out- 
crops of rugged stone, fallen trunks and branches, 
the trophies of the hurricane,—all are overspread 
with this verdant cloth which softens all the angles, 
permitting the general outlines to appear, but con- 
cealing the roughnesses, 

Ferns, too, delight in this softened light, and 
they are here by myriads. Here at the base of a 
giant fig-tree, is a noble crown of the golden Phle- 
bodium, with its elegantly pinnate fronds arching 
widely over our heads; beautiful are its thick 
twisted rhizomes, covered with golden hair that 
glistens with satiny lustre, and the delicately fine 
rootlets, as slender as thread, that cling to the grey 
roots of the tree, crossing and re-crossing, and 
meandering over them like a spider’s web. In the 
crevices of the rocks are tufts of lovely light-green 
maiden-hair; some more minutely delicate than 
our own Devonshire species; others with noble 
trapezoidal pinne of large size, which gracefully 
diminish in regular graduation to the tip of the 
pointed frond, 
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And here are ferns which are altogether strange 
to an European eye. Climbing ferns, whose slender 
scaly stems, something like the body of a snake, 
run up the lofty trees, clinging to the bark, fringed 
throughout their irregular windings with small 
rigid fronds, like the oval leaves of a cranberry or 
myrtle. 

Stranger still than these are the noble tree-ferns. 
Here we approach a part of the humid forest where 
these forms are characteristic. Slender stems, as 
straight as an arrow, thirty feet high, but no 
thicker than a man’s thigh, covered with the 
diamond-shaped scars of old fallen leaves, set in 
regular diagonal arrangement, bear at their summit 
a gracefully swelling crown of leaf-bases, so compact 
and so regular as to resemble the elegantly fluted 
knob of a cast-iron pillar, which narrows again 
before it expands into a wide umbrella of finely- 
cut foliage, each frond a fac-simile of one of our 
familiar lady-ferns, or shield-ferns, or brakes, im- 
mensely developed. Other kinds, of somewhat 
inferior altitude, but of equal expanse, are beset 
with formidable spines on the upper part of the 
stem, while the lower part is wholly encased in a 
coating of wiry rootlets, black, interlaced, and 
ever wet with the condensed moisture of these 
humid woods. 

Yes, everything here is saturated with moisture. 
The air has a warm steamy feel, like that of a 
wash-house ; you cannot, indeed, see the clouds of 
vapour, because there is no surrounding cold air to 
condense it, but you feel it, and breathe it,—soft, 
clammy, heavy. The mosses and lycopodiums, 
when trodden on, are like soaked sponges ; stream- 
lets trickle down the rough trunks, and the great 
hollow leaves of the arums and caladiums hold 
water in their hollows, not only in silvery globules, 
but in cupfuls, clear and sparkling. The sheathing 
bases of the wild pines that grow everywhere upon 
these tree-stems are reservoirs of water, in whose 
genial depths the great painted tree-toads lie all 
day bathing their naked limbs, and from whence 
they utter those startling shrieks, or moaning, 
gurgling objurgations, which by night terrify the 
superstitious vulgar with visions of the dreaded 
Duppy. 

We cannot proceed far into the heart of the 
woods without a special provision of hatchets or 
machettes to hew for ourselves a passage ; for the 
twisted lianes, like cords and cables, stretch from 
tree to tree, interlacing and forming treacherous 
loops and nooses; and many of these are so terribly 
spinous that they cannot be touched with impunity. 
Fallen trees lie in every direction, presenting 
thickets of branches ; or the trunks are so decayed, 
that when you have climbed on one to get over, it 
gives way beneath your feet, and lets you suddenly 
down into a grave of saturated rotten wood. The 
duck-ants, or termites, have built their great earthy 
nests, like barrels, here and there, and you are in 
perpetual peril of treading on their galleries, and 
bringing an army of ferocious biting insects upon 
you; or you sit down towipe your perspiring brows, 

and in an instant are covered with a host of great 
coromantee ants, more furious than lions, the nip 
of whose immense jaws is enough to throw a man 
into a fever. 


range. Let us return to our horses, and go higher 
yet. Cool, delightfully cool, as contrasted with 
the parched plains, are these elevated regions, and 
very pleasant is a ride up this narrow bridle-path, 
turning and winding to ease the ascent. Now we 
break out on a new view of the silvery ocean 
sparkling under a vertical sun ; now we .obtain a 
magnificent glance over the mountain-forest, and 
over successive ranges of hills, range beyond 
range, far into the interior. Now, again, the 
prospect is bounded to a few yards, on one side an 
almost perpendicular limestone cliff, covered with 
gorgeous-flowered twiners, and gay with butter- 
flies and gilded beetles, with prickly aloes, and 
dwarf fan-palms growing in the crevices, and’ on 
the lower side a wilderness of bush, with here and 
there the broad flag-like leaves of a banana, or the 
glorious pyramid of pink blossom of a mountain- 
pride breaking the uniformity, or the slender stem 
of a cabbage-palm lifting its shining crown loftily 
above the mass. Now the forest boughs are meet- 
ing over our heads, shutting out the sky, and mak- 
ing a grateful greenwood shade ; and now we are 
passing along one of those pleasant bamboo walks 
that are so characteristic of the steep mountain 
roads in this island. These have been planted by 
man, for the preservation of the roads which are 
scarped out of the rocky face of the hill. The 
gradual disintegration of the exterior edge of the 
road from external causes, such as the weather, 
and the wear of travelling, would soon destroy its 
level, and necessitate the cutting of it afresh. To 
prevent this, it is found sufficient to lay down 
lengths of green bamboo just below the edge of 
the road, along the mountain-side, and cover them 
with earth. These germinate at every joint, roots 
strike into the earth, binding it firmly, and a ram- 
part of young shoots springs up, which, increasing 
every year in number and size, effectually prevent 
the crumbling away of the edge, and by throwing 
their feathery arches over the road, form beautiful 
green avenues, under whose grateful shadow the 
traveller may journey for miles, and scarcely feel 
the toil of the steep ascent. 

Here, where the calcareous rock recedes from the 
perpendicular and forms a steep slope, allowing 
the growth of trees, though the ground is coverer 
with irregular blocks of broken stone, elegay.: 
species of shelled mollusca, snails, and similar 
creatures, abound. A limestone region is essential 
to the abundance of these animals, because it 
enters so largely into the composition of their 
shells. As we ride by, we see the beautiful shells, 
many of them of porcellanous polish, and exqui- 
sitely painted in bands and stripes of colour, or 
most delicately sculptured,—clinging to the leaves 
of the trees ; and if we were to turn over the loose 
stones we should find them in wonderful variety 
and number, sheltered from the heat of the sun in 
those cool and moist retreats ; for, as with our own 
homely kinds, night is the appointed season of 
their activity. 

Yonder floats by a flock of parrots with a most 
abominable combination of harsh screams. It is 
the yellow-bill, intent on a new feeding-ground. 
Like an immense Indian shawl spread in the air, 





We are not yet at the top of this mountain- 











the compact flock speeds by, all on the same level, | 
but undulating ; as each bird presents a plumage | 
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of golden green, with azure wings, and scarlet 
tail-webs,—the sunbeams playing over the array of 
colours has a charming effect. There the bright 
cloud settles on a cordia-tree, whose profuse scarlet 
berries give a ruddy hue to it even at this distance ; 
but which are destined to a speedy dissolution in 
those greedy gizzards. Silent as death are the 
squalling birds, now that they are on the food- 
tree, and if we had not seen them alight, we 
should not suspect their existence there. 

Our steeds are wearied with the six hours’ 
ascent, and here we attain our utmost elevation. 
Leaving them to regale themselves on the juicy 
bread-nut leaves which faithful Sambo will pluck 
for them, and leaving him to enjoy the siesta 
which he will then gladly take 


—“ patule recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 


or whatever he may consider as the proper equiva- 
lent of the classic fagus, we will make our way 
into a sweet glade, so solemn, so still, so lonely, so 
cool, so bowery, so delightful to every sense, that 
you will confess it is worth the half-day’s ride to 
have visited it. 

It is a narrow ferny lane, shut in by blossoming 
bushes, with the forest trees growing a few yards 
back, and screening us with their towering foliage 
from all but a gleam or two of quivering sun- 
light. The noble, reed-like leaves of the Indian- 
shot throw up their scarlet spikes, and bunches of 
fantastic orchids are drooping from almost every 
tree. Here is the fragrant Epidendrum, filling the 
atmosphere with the perfume of its curious white 
blossoms, which are, too, very pretty, the lip 
shaped like a deep spoon, and its waxy whiteness 
picked out within in crimson lines. See too that 
compact mass of rich violet bloom, that projects 
from a tuft of leathery leaves low down on the 
trunk of that small lancewood : it is the Ionopsis, 
a lovely orchid that affects these dense woods. 
There also the Lycaste that bears the name of 
Lady Barrington, whose waxen flowers of creamy 
white stand out from the plexus of winding roots 
below the bulb, is seen abundantly on the low 
trees, hardly aspiring to rise above the ground : 

‘while the heauteous crimson Broughtonia, one of 
the most charming of all our orchids, frequently 
Seats itself among the boughs of some lofty fig or 
Santa Maria, some eighty or a hundred feet above 
the spectator. 

I called this lane lonely. Nay; for it is popu- 

‘lous with gay life. One of the very loveliest of 
birds, not of Jamaica only, but of the whole 
world, makes this secluded spot his most chosen 
resort. Look along the avenue! Why, within 
a score yards, there are a dozen humming-birds 
in sight at the same moment; and what hum- 
ming birds! They are all of the same species 
—the very gem of our ornithology, Polytmus, the 
long-tailed. Brighter-coloured kinds you may find 
in Bolivia or Peru; but for elegance of form, com- 
bined with tasteful beauty, I think our little friends 
here can seldom be excelled. As they flit to and 
fro, visit the flowers, disappear within the shadowy 
woods, shoot again into the sunlight, hang on 





invisible wings over a blossom, probe it for the 
nectar, cling to its corolla with the tiny purple 
feet, dart out after a gnat, dash at a rival in the 
air, whirl round and round in playful combat, re- 
turn to the flowers, suck and suck again, they give 
us ample opportunity to approach them, and mark 
their beauty, their vivacity, and their minuteness. 
The velvet-black hood, the golden back, the 
lengthened pair of sable streamers behind, the long 
coral beak, and, above all, the gorget of the most 
lustrous emerald radiance, changing to black by 
the slightest alteration, then flashing back the 
gemmeous light again—how lovely are these! And 
the beauteous little creature is so fearlessly fami- 
liar, confident, perhaps, in its locomotive powers, 
that we may come close up to it, as it sucks, 
without alarming it. 

Did you mark that long solemn note? There! 
another! and another !—each just two notes below 
its predecessor ; each sustained like the notes of a 
psalm, clear and sweet as the sounds of a flute. 
There sings one of the most eminent of our wood- 
land vocalists, the Solitaire, rarely heard except 
in the loneliness of these high elevations, The 
Spaniards used to say it chants the Miserere. So 
sweet, so solemn, so unearthly are the notes, re- 
curring at measured intervals, and uttered by an 
almost invariably invisible performer, that the 
mind is remarkably impressed ; and it would re- 
quire little tendency to superstition to induce the 
belief, in a stranger who heard it for the first time 
in these majestic solitudes, that he had heard the 
voice of an angel. 

But evening is drawing on apace: the sun is 
fast declining, and we must leave these charming 
scenes. Let us begintodescend. Evening merges 
quickly into night in these latitudes. 

The blue and the bald-pate doves are flying over 
our heads in little parties, each kind seeking the 
frequented roosting-tree ; the jabbering crow flits 
along with its strange guttural talk; the great 
potoo hoots from yonder stump; the white owl 
shrieks in the sky. Now the loud harsh screams 
of the aramus pierce the wood, coming down from 
the stony hill-side ; the cracked voice of the gecko 
proceeds from the hollow tree; and the shrill 
metallic note of some tree-frog, singularly sharp 
and penetrating, rises from every part of the woods 
below us. 

The night-blowing cactus is opening its large 
and beautiful disk of petals like a sun, and its 
fragrance is almost overpowering. The perfume 
of a thousand other flowers is now brought out by 
the falling dew ; and large dusky moths are hur- 
rying to and fro to enjoy their nectar. And now, 
queen of night, the moon arises; and scores of 
wakeful mocking-birds salute her beam, and begin 
their rich and varied notes, which are to fill the 
night with music. Fireflies are shooting through 
the glooms, making lines of ruddy or green light, 
or glowing like torches as they sit upon the dewy 
leaves. 

We are again on the shore. 


Beauteous Jamaica, 
good-night ! 


PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, 
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TIME AND ITS MEASUREMENT. 


Time, which we can neither see, nor feel; smell, 
taste, or hear ; which enters not in directly at any 
one of the five gateways of knowledge; which has to 
human perception neither beginning nor end, but 
spreads abroad on every side, past, present, and 
future, to an indefinite extent ;—time yet produces 
its effects on all created things, and to man is 
more valuable than gold, yea than much fine gold, 

In itself an essence, an attribute of the Deity, 
and with Him only infinite ; with man how finite ! 
To-day he is, flourishing as the flower of the field ; 
to-morrow he is cut down, and his place knoweth 
him no more. 

Yet God knoweth him, and the same Omniscient 
Being, who allows not a hair of his head to fall to 
the ground without caring for it, can so look into 
that little space of time which he gave man upon 
earth, that it is magnified before Him into in- 
finite infinity of moments ; and the journal of each 
one of those little moments of time, whether laden 
with good or evil, in thought or deed, and whatso- 
ever can ‘contribute to show how that soul ac- 
quitted itself when in the flesh, is duly recorded, 
and shall never be forgotten. 

There is thus an infinity in time, in whichever 
direction we look at it. On the grand scale, we 
can pass beyond the petty length of years this 
world of ours may have lasted, but recoil in con- 
fusion on attempting to comprehend within our 
human mind’s grasp, the idea of that mighty God 
who has existed from before all things; and are 
appalled in contemplating a future for-ever-and- 
ever, with an eternity of glory or pain depending 
on a short sublunary trial only, and a Heavenly 
mediation decided on before the world began. 

On the small scale, again, time divides and sub- 
divides continually, and is none the less perfect. 
Savage man, neither has power to penetrate into 
Nature’s mystery of the infinity of moments that 
are in reality coiled up within an ordinary, so- 
called, moment of time; nor again, to raise his 
mind to the contemplation of those grand agglo- 
merations of moments, which form epochs and ages 
of ages. Yet his rise in the social scale, and still 
more his realization of being formed in the like- 
ness of his Maker, is inextricably wound up with 
his advance in the knowledge of both the one and 
the other; yea, and blessed be God Almighty, 
who has so framed us, the world we inhabit, and 
the universe which surrounds us, that, utterly un- 
approachable as the constitution of time may be, 
yet precisely in proportion as man does struggle to 
acquire an acquaintance with it, either on the large 
or small scale, so does his comprehension of it 





increase, together with his capacity to appreciate 
and utilize it to the utmost. As with virtue, so 
with a knowledge of time, to a certain extent, 
merely to wish for more is to have it. 


FIRST STEPS IN MEASURING TIME, 


We are Divinely allowed to know something of 
time, first by its lapse ; and that, as indicated by 
the regular changes or repetitions gone through by 
some of the glorious works of creation. No man 
can be so obtuse as not to recognise the alternation 
of day and night ; and the most primitive races of 
men have ever looked to each successive day as 
undeniably a new step of time. 

But day following day in equal glory would soon 
confuse the reckoning and dull the admiration of 
even the warmest-hearted savage ; so there we im- 
mediately find the extraordinary under-current 
which pervades even apparent uniformity in na- 
ture, and the continually-increasing helps which 
are everywhere to be found in creation by those 
who diligently seek after them ; for, no two follow- 
ing days, even under a cloudless sky, are precisely 
alike ; and though their difference be so small as 
not to be at once perceptible to unassisted observa- 
tion, yet the accumulated effects of many days are 
soon unmistakeable. Hence, starting with the 
period of the sun bursting forth in warmth and 
vigour in spring, passing on through the noontide 
plenitude of summer-heat, the decreasing light of 
autumn, and the darkness and cold of winter, to 
spring again,—as perceptible a cycle of change is 
obtained as that of day, or from sunrise to sunrise 
again ; and with the advantage of summing up for 
us, without any possibility of error, 365 of those 
shorter periods, and carrying them without further 
tax in men’s memory. 

The year and the day are thus soon attained to 
by primitive man ; the former being as large a space 
of time, and the latter as small, as he generally 
cares to use ; and if the one be rather too numer- 
ous a multiple of the other for all his purposes, 
the gentle moon is ever at hand, with its period of 
twenty-eight days only, to serve as the scale by 
which to measure intermediate portions of time. 


STEPS OF ACCUMULATION. 


Not long did the more inquiring nations of men 
rest contented with these three first natural cycles 
for distinguishing the passage of time, and defining 
the day, the month, and the year; for, captivated by 
the infinity belonging to grandeur, they perpetually 
aimed at discovering larger cycles still. Thus it 
was, that both Egyptians and Greeks before the 
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birth of Christ, had ascertained an apparent move- 
nent of the stars, with reference to the pole of the 
sky and the path of the sun, since called the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and completing its round 
in a space of time not less than 25,000 years. 

This conclusion, reasoned out from the observa- 
tion of only a very small portion of the whole 
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revolution, though mysterious to all, and doubted 
by some of the ancients, yet had the useful effect 
of enlarging their conceptions of great portions of 
time, and teaching them something of the won- 
drous structure of the heavens. It has also been 
not only fully confirmed by modern observation, 
and traced by mathematicians to its more imme- 
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diate acting mechanical cause, but the whole hea- 
vens are found to be filled with similar ‘‘pendulums 
of eternity,” as they have been called ; for not a 
planet revolves about the sun, nor even the sun 
itself as a star amongst the stars, but it has besides 
that one comparatively quick or periodical move- 
ment of revolution, a series of exceedingly slow or 
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‘secular ” changes in the manner, shape, and posi- 
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tion of its path of revolution; which changes are 
for ever oscillating backwards and forwards be- 
tween certain limits, just as regularly as the vibra- 
tions of an ordinary pendulum, but in periods of 
thousands upon thousands of years ; and with a 
| sensibility to perturbing influences from unknown 
| realms of space. 
Eminent success in discovery had thus attended 
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man’s earliest efforts to appreciate the grandeur of 
agglomeration, yet with the undoubted result of 
showing at every step, that there is a further 
amount still of that God-like order of the infinity, 
beyond all which he has yet reached or may reach ; 
and capable of altering the precise value of what- 
ever he has yet deduced as to the periods of the 
longer cyclical movements of planets, sun, or stars. 
Whence it comes, in fact, that after all his daring 
flights into the depths of the starry universe, and 
amongst cycles of most exalted order, man is 
obliged to fall back.on the simple and short rota- 
tion of the earth on its own axis,—or the primitive 
unit of all men, the day,—as the most invariable 
phenomenon he has access.to in nature, and the 
only fully understandable and trustworthy mea- 
sure of true time. 

The conclusion seems strange, yet is reasonable, 
for the rotation of the earth upon its axis is exposed 
to none of the same causes of slow disturbance 
which affect its movements of translation in space, 
and indeed the similar movements of all other 
spheres ; and though even the direction of the axis 
may alter, yet the time of rotation of the whole 
mass around that line, or the length of a day, re- 
mains sensibly the same from age to age, and will 
remain the same for any period that human science 
can well look through. It forms also a species of 
middle unit amongst all the various units of time ; 
or, the point from which, extending in one direc- 
tion, we continually accumulate, and look to grand 
astronomical cycles, for verification of long periods 
and multiples of days ; but, extending in the other, 
we continually subdivide, and having no astrono- 
mical cycle smaller than the day, must then recur 
to other natural phenomena, or even to artificial 
devices for assisting our general impressions. 


> STEPS OF SUBDIVISION. 


Now the methods and qualities of mind that can 
be employéd for subdividing the day, are so per- 
fectly different from those for multiplying it,—that 
there is hardly anymore striking characteristic of 
the old Gres seivilisation than its signal want of 
all those methods, theoreti¢#l “and practical, for 
subdividing ‘time, which have become quite a 
second nature now with every man, woman, and 
child of the Anglo-Saxon cultivated age. 

That the possession of the one quality of mind 
does not necessarily entail the other, is abundantly 
shown by the fact, that the best,astronomer amongst 
the Greeks could not indicate the occurrence of 
any daily phenomenon nearer than about a quarter 
of an hour.;. That was his smallest appreciable or 
certain subdivision of the day ; .yet he had risen to 
a conception of that grand and silent movement of 
all the host of heaven, the precession of the equi- 
noxes. Amongst ourselves we have, on the con- 
trary, met with an eloquent member of the British 
House of Commons, who had never heard, or if he 
had heard, did not remember anything whatever of 
the precession of the equinoxes, and of that slow 
motion which will in 12,000 years carry the pole 
of rotation of the nocturnal sky far away from its 
present polar star,—yet he had in his pocket a watch 
distinguishing seconds, and true perhaps at the 
instant to within half a dozen of such very small 
instants of time. 


Let us not, however, think disparagingly or 
lightly of the Greeks ; they worked a work in their 
day of the highest importance to man ; for, living 
in an early epoch before the full revelation of God, 
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the first and most constant effort of all their better | 


philosophy ever was, to seek to know the greatness 
of God ; and they sought him as diligently as mere 
unassisted men can do, in everything that was 


grand and glorious in heaven or on earth, and | 
speculated with all the subtilty of their finely- | 


tempered metaphysical minds on the nature of His | 


mighty attributes. 

But we live in different times, and under a dif- 
ferent dispensation. God himself taking pity on 
the blind gropings and the failings of men, has 
since then revealed Himself in the Scriptures, and 
by the teaching of his Son. There we may at once 
learn far more of all the highest attributes of Di- 
vinity, than the mere mind of man would in thou- 
sands of years have found out for itself. The high- 
est aim of the Greek philosophy was, therefore, 
transcended in an instant by the teaching of Scrip- 
ture ; a knowledge of the infinite of accumulation 
was accomplished for us; and from that epoch we 
have been left free to employ all the inventive and 


inquiring faculties of our minds in the other direc- | 


tion of scientific aim, on Natural, rather than 
Moral, Philosophy ; and on the hitherto unexplored 
infinite of subdivision. 


There, in that department, | 


possibilities are opened up to us which elsewhere | 


would be vain to aspire after. We cannot, if we 
would, live lives of a thousand years; nay, we 


cannot add one year to our span: we cannot accu- | 


mulate for ourselves anything of time; but we can | 


learn to subdivide it; and if we come to perceive | 


and savingly feel that there are really two mo- | 


ments of tine where we believed that there was 


only one before, that is a virtual extension of our | 


life, a bettering’ of our existence, a step, though an 


infinitely small one, in the direction which God | 


has intended us to tread, in trying to imitate and 
acquire, by his grace, some approach to his bound- 
less power over time as over all other things. 

..Of hiniself, and simply as born into the world, 
how weak the senses of man! surpassed in each 
and every one of them by many a lower animal! 
But then he has a mind given to him, and a desire 
implanted therein, ever to strive after improving 
those natural’ gifts ; and, as regards the sense of 
seeing, what an exaltation of it has he not been 
permitted to effect ! 

With others of his senses, however, man is still 


vastly below many of the animals in delicacy and | 
power of appreciation ; and in nothing, perhaps, is | 


he so deficient, compared with some, as in the capa- | 


city for appreciating small subdivisions of time. This 


is a faculty which seems continually to sharpen, | 
the smaller the organized beings; for with them, | 








the voluntary and involuntary muscles all act | 
more quickly; and at last, with the minutest | 
forms of life yet discovered, whether vegetable or | 


animal, they go through all their stages of life, 


from birth to maturity, death, and decay in a | 


portion of time which is to us a mere moment, to 
them a whole existence. 


It is astonishing what lessons we might thus 


learn from the lower and smaller of created things, 





as to the importance and power of short intervals 
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of time. Such lessons, too, may still be learned, 
and savingly ; though, before the. full advantagé 
of them can be drawn. forth, some means must be 
possessed of making up for the necessary irregu- 
larity of their occurrence, and the comparative 
rather than absolute features in their indications. 
So that what man first and chiefly needs under 
our present. heading, is, to supplement his one 
and only constant natural unit of time by a series 
of smaller units, which shall rival the original 
one in regularity, and form a secure groundwork 
for the correct education of his faculties, as well 
as the exact correlation of all his other pheno- 
mena of observation. 

Hence the mere attainment in medieval times 
of nearly equal hours, for the first rude subdivision 
of the day and night into twelve parts each, was 
something gained in the right direction. This, 
however, though apparently so simple now, the 
Greeks, as a people, never reached; for, begin- 
ning their hours with sunrise, they assumed 
twelve of them always to measure the interval to 
sunset, whether in summer or winter, i.e., in long 
or short days, and short or long nights. This was 
a sad stumbling-stone in the way of their advanc- 
ing further in the subdivision of time; and a 
stumbling-stone which the. Christianized Saxon 
mind, when the day of its civilisation presently 
came on, did not allow long to remain; for by 
removing the beginning of their reckoning of every 
twelve hours to: mid-day and midnight, they at 
once cut off all disturbing effect of the greater or 
less seasonal duration of daylight, as depending 
on the position of the sun north or south of the 
equator, and:.on the latitude of the particular 
place of observation. 

Still, these were only apparent solar days; and 
they slightly vary, equally for the whole earth, at 
different periods of the year. Such days, therefore, 
would still make slightly unequal hours from month 
to month, were it not for the theoretical contriv- 
ance called ‘‘the equation of time,” to reduce 
the variable motion of the apparent sun to the 
uniform motion of a mean or imaginary sun, with 
the earth moving about it in a circular, not an 
elliptical orbit. Hence there results, our ordinary 
or ‘“‘mean solar” time, whose hours are perfectly 
equal all the year through ; with such solar time, 
therefore, and such alone, can be used those in- 
comparable inventions of Christian Europe, clocks 
and watches, to mark off its admirably equal hours, 
and subdivide these further into equal minutes, 
and these further still, whenever required, into 
equal seconds. 

Now large public clocks are, and have long 
been, a favourite decoration for Christian churches, 
as opposed to heathen temples; and they are ap- 
propriate, showing, as they do, the passage of 
time, and how man inevitably draws nearer to his 
latter end. But they have not yet all the im- 
pressiveness which they might be endued with, 
and in a great measure from their usually exhibit- 
ing only hour and minute hands; hands which 
necessarily move so slowly, that the indolent man 
looking up, and, seeing them apparently stationary, 
thinks time itself is also sluggish, and that he, the 
idler, may take another doze without loss of any- 
thing for which his soul need care. Yet hold before 





such a man a common sand-glass, even of ancient 
and ‘imperfect construction, and its visible momen- 
tary running away of the grains of sand, will per- 
chance strike suddenly on that man’s conscience, 
and convict him of the gift of God which he is 
allowing to pass from him for ever unused, un- 
appreciated, and even unheeded. More, still, 
would a long and conspicuous seconds’ hand, 
attached to each church clock, and moving through 
a large and visible angle,—recal the dreamer to 
his work, and the idler to the activity which God 
made him fully capable of, and intends to test his 
performances by on the awful judgment-day. 

“He that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much,” is a text which has already 
been admirably enlarged on in this publication ; 
and has been well illustrated as indicating, ‘‘ attend 
faithfully to the least things, which compose the 
much, and fear not the result.” And again, “take 
no heed for the morrow, but take great heed of each 
day as it dawns upon you, and each hour of the 
day as it comes round ;” yea too, and take great 
heed, likewise, to every minute of every hour, 
and every second of every minute; but then, as a 
practical aid to these being so improved, let the 
leaders of the people ordain, that the public time- 
pieces of every Christian church be made to show 
forth each little second of immortal time, clearly, 
impressively, unmistakeably. 

All this can, and in a Christian country should, 
be done, as a help to the best interests of the 
people, and a furtherance of that distinction which 
is already so manifest between a Pagan-Greek and 
a Christian-Saxon civilisation. A mere sparing, too, 
of the expense of carving stocks and stones, and 
repeating the vain adornments of Corinthian pillars, 
would generally enable this more ethereal addition 
to be made at once to every modern church. 

Then, however, may arise a question, amongst 
the souls most anxious to be directed aright, 
‘Granted that a clock shall show the stream of its 
mechanical imitation of seconds of time running 
visibly off before every man’s eyes,—but what 
if the seconds it shows at any instant be not the 
true ones! if they do not coincide with the one 
and only absolute measure of invaluable time which 
God has placed it in the opportunity of man to 
refer to?” 

Ay, that is indeed an important question ; and 
one which can never be too frequently asked in 
connexion with any of the works of mortal man. 
By all means, therefore, let us consider it here. 


ACCURACY OF SUBDIVISION. 


That some things there are fully possible to man, 
but others again where he can never hope to reach 
perfection, a clock or a watch most abundantly de- 
monstrates. On the face, for instance, there may 
be twelve divisions called hours; and while one 
hand is passing from one of these so-marked hours 
to another, a certain other hand may pass before 
sixty divisions called minutes ; and while this lat- 
ter hand is passing before one of these minute divi- 
sions, a certain other hand still may be contrived 
so as to pass before yet other sixty divisions called 
seconds, All this can be accomplished absolutely 
and perfectly ; and it may make the machine by 
name a clock or a watch, but that is not. time ;.it 
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is merely a mechanical arrangement, which is so 
arranged, and has not even any necessary simila- 
rity to the time of Heaven. 

But if these hands are set in motion, auto-me- 
chanically, and with the intention that the spaces 
from division to division in the several circles shall 
be passed over by their respective hands, always 
in equal lengths of time ; and that these lengths of 
time shall correspond to equivalent subdivisions of 
the equal natural day,—then there immediately 
comes into view the difficult and exalted nature of 
the whole task attempted. For then, it is time 
itself which is endeavoured to be exhibited; and 
time is divine and infinite, while clock-work is 
human and finite. 

Clock-work moves by jerks and at intervals ; 
but no man ever yet, even with the aid of a 
powerful microscope, saw any intervals in the cur- 
rent of time ; or could pretend that he had at last 
caught sight, through ever so much magnifying, of 
its final molecules and constituent particles. 

Dependent chiefly on this infinite capacity for re- 
finement and precision it is, that no matter how 
nearly a second, or a minute, or an hour, may be per- 
formed by a clock, to the proportionate subdivision 
of the day which these names are intended to repre- 
sent, there always will be a something of difference 
really existing ; a difference apparent at once to 
a more perfect existency ; and to us becoming 
evident in the end, upon the continued accumu- 
lation of the error, with every repetition of the 
indicated cycle of time. Age after age have the 
clock-makers of the Christian world addressed 
themselves to their really high and solemn task ; 
most often, too, in a spirit of full appreciation of 
its meaning ; endeavouring to attain by the pen- 
dulum, or the balance-wheel, to regulate the 
motion of their chronometers so as to show truly 
to men the passage of undying time. But never 
have they laboured in this cause, without infal- 
libly coming to this conclusion, that whatever 
success they may have attained beyond what 
their forefathers happily reached, they were still 
infinitely distant from perfect success; and that 
as high as is heaven above the earth, so is 
the nature of time above the power of man. 
He may be always advancing in his know- 
ledge of it, and so far well; but the end is 
not of this world, and cannot be attained here. 
No matter, therefore, what may be the construc- 
tion of any actual clock or watch, or who amongst 
skilful horologists was the maker; it has only to 
be compared with the progress of time in the 
heavens, and if its error is not apparent in one 
hour, it will be in a day; or if not in one day, 
it will be in a week, even to very ordinary ob- 
servation ; but an accurate observer will discover 
it much sooner. 

‘“* My watch goes perfectly,” says some country- 
man, who has never compared its going with 
anything but his own imperfect senses of the pas- 
sage of time. ‘* My watch is right,” says another, 
who, on comparing it with some special signal of 
the true time, finds it within a minute or so of 
what it should be; for a minute is the smallest 
quantity of time his watch professes to show, and 
he is not yet aware that there exist smaller inter- 
vals definitely measurable. 





Yet not only are there such things as seconds, 
but it is quite possible in the present state of our | 
civilisation, for those who will take the trouble, | 
to be as certain about a second, as others are about 
a minute; and to find a second a considerable in- || 
terval, capable of being divided many times. 

The first practical step whereby to gain this | 
end, is, to procure one of the better class of pen- | 
dulum clocks, usually known to the trade as regu- 
lators ; clocks with compensation pendulums to 
insure as much uniformity of going as possible; | 
and a short, sharp tick at every second, that the 
act of going may be clearly caught by the ear. | 

The next step to the same end, is to compare | 
the indication of such a clock with the heavens; | 
and ascertain thereby both the amount of error at 
any instant, and the rate at which that error is 
accumulating. Such a mode of observing, too, is 
the only manner in which these things can be | 
really ascertained ; for although one man in civi- || 
lized life may look at another’s watch, and he at 
another’s still, and he at all the public clocks of 
a great city, it is only lengthening a chain of 
error, and a chain without attachment at the fur- 
ther end; unless, indeed, the last timepiece re- 
ferred to, should have been compared by some one 
with the sky. Much better therefore that the 
first man of the series, or he with the seconds | 
striking clock, should have made the inestimable 
comparison. 

Now the only true way in principle, and decid- 
edly the most efficient in practice, is, to refer 
the clock hands to the shortest and most uniform 
of all astronomical cycles, viz., the rotation of the 
earth on its axis; and this phenomenon is de- 
fined by the interval in which a distant star is 
seen twice on the meridian of the same place—(not 
by the sun coming twice to the meridian, for that 
would include besides the axial rotation, part of 
the effect of our earth’s revolution in its orbit, a 
movement which is variable in quantity at differ- 
ent seasons of the year; attaining to 61’ 9.9” in 
December, but only to 57’ 11.5" in June). 

Hence, then, every astronomer, anxious for the 
most correct knowledge of time, begins by observ- 
ing the stars; and from them obtaining sidereal, 
not solar, time. To this end he is furnished usu- 
ally with an optical construction, called a transit- 
instrument, and consisting of a telescope so mounted 
as to move on a horizontal axis, and in the plane of 
the meridian. Thereby it shows each and every 
star, when pointed to the height at which such star 
comes on to the meridian, exactly at the moment 
of its crossing that important circle in the sky. As 
seen in the telescope’s field of view, this motion of 
crossing is, by high magnifying power, made to 
appear exceedingly rapid, the star then moving 
through a sensible space in every second of time ; 
and the observation consists in noting the audible 
whole second, and visible fraction of a second, at 
which the star passes each of several fixed lines 
placed in the focus of the telescope. 

By next taking the mean of all these observed 
instants of the star’s passage at the several wires, 
and applying small corrections for errors of adjust- 
ment of the telescope, the true instant of sidereal 


time may be determined from such an observation 
with ease to a tenth of a second ; and by observ- 
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ing several stars throughout the night, the state of 
the clock with reference to the heavens can be 
ascertained with certainty to one or two hundredths 
of asecond. And when this is done for any length 
of time, and day by day, it is found invariably 
that the clock is never going exactly ; and though 
perhaps for several weeks, or even months of very 
favourable circumstances, never altering its whole 
amount of error by more than half-a-dozen seconds, 
—yet it is during that period, sometimes gaining 
and sometimes losing, and which of the two it is 
doing at any particular instant can only be abso- 
lutely ascertained by stellar observation. Hence, as 
correct time is the very first starting-point in every 
modern astronomical operation, each astronomer 
keeps up both by night and by day—for his tele- 
scopes enable him to see the principal stars by day 
with comparative ease, if the sky be clear—an 
unceasing series of observations for time. 

Having thus then obtained the state of his side- 
real clock with precision, the astronomer can from 
that, according to certain well-known formula, 
compute the mean solar time at the place, or its 
equivalent in the time of any leading meridian, as 
that of Greenwich ; and then afford the particular 
community in the midst of which he lives, and in 
terms of the sort of time useful to them, the ad- 
vantage of the last and most accurate result which 
he has drawn from the heavens. 

The usual manner of exhibiting such result, has 
hitherto been, to have another clock adjusted to go 
as nearly as possible to such “ Greenwich Mean 
Time ;” and then affix to the case of it each day, 
a note of its then observed and calculated error. 
Latterly, however, the improved plan has been 
adopted in the principal observatories, of applying 
minute accelerating or retarding influences during 
given intervals, to such mean-time clock’s pendu- 
lum ; so that, if on comparison being made with the 
sidereal, the mean-time clock is found to be, say 
two-tenths of a second fast or slow,—the accele- 
rating or retarding influence is brought to bear, 
for as many minutes as, by trial, are found just 
sufficient to remove the error; and this principle 
of correction is so delicate, that a hundredth of 
a second, fast or slow, in the time which the clock’s 
seconds’-hand shows, can be removed or added with 
both facility and certainty. Withthesame accuracy, 
can the clock going to mean time, be compared 
with the other going to sidereal time, by the me- 
thod of ‘‘ coincidence of beats ;” or noticing when 
the second of one clock, going about four minutes 
a day faster than the other, just catches up a 
second’s beat of the other, and then passes it; a 
circumstance that takes place about every six mi- 
nutes. And with the same accuracy, as already 
described above, are the transits of the stars ob- 
served for correcting the primitive or sidereal 
clock. This, therefore, completes the chain, to- 
gether with the trusty suspension thereof; and 
gives us in the Mean-time corrected clock of each 
modern observatory, the closest approach that has 
ever yet been made, to a true and accurate exhibi- 
tion of the time of Nature. 


PUBLICATION OF EXACT RESULTS. 


When once an important result has been arrived 
at, through much watching and labour on the part 





of one set of men in particular, its immediate and 
accurate publication for the benefit of the whole 
community is evidently most desirable. 

Hence it came, that the Royal Observatory of 
Greenwich long ago led the way, and others have 
since followed its lead, in causing the seconds’ 
hand of their respective daily, and most carefully 
corrected Mean-time clocks, at the instant of 
striking the second’s tick of the 60th second which 
defines one o’clock, P.M., each day, to complete an 
electric circuit, and thereby pull an outside trigger. 
Whereupon, a large wooden or metal ball, which 
had previously been raised by hand to the top of a 
tall and conspicuous mast,—is suddenly caused to 
fall ; and by such fall present to all the surround- 
ing country a sharp and visible indication of the 
latest astronomical determination of true time. 

This so-called ‘‘ Time-Ball” signal was first 
inaugurated for the peculiar service of seamen, 
who need special accuracy in those timepieces 
with which the longitude of their ships on a voy- 
age has to be ascertained. But of late years, with- 
out the system having become at all less useful or 
necessary to the sailor, it has acquired more ap- 
preciation with the community at large; from a 
growing sense on their part, both of the import- 
ance and sacredness of time itself, and from an 
earnest desire in every thing to enjoy truth rather 
than error. 

Rather indeed with this, than with the sole navi- 
gation view, would it seem, that the citizens of 
Edinburgh recently combined, with some assistance 
from Government, to establish an audible signal of 
the true time ; or, a ‘“‘ Time-Gun,” in addition to, 
and supplementation of, the ‘‘ Time-Ball,” already 
existing in their city. This work, too, they have 
accomplished with a degree of accuracy and a 
completeness of effect in its daily performances, 
through now nearly ten months, which prove satis- 
factorily that another step in that important scale 
for man to tread in, viz., accuracy of subdivision 
of time, has been truly gained. 

The Edinburgh Time-Gun signal, plainly de- 
scribed, consists of a large iron cannon, in the Half- 
Moon Battery at the Castle ; which cannon, having 
been duly loaded and primed by the soldiers of 
the Royal Artillery, some time between twelve and 
one o'clock, is fired off precisely at that latter hour, 
by an electric influence from the corrected Mean- 
time clock of the Royal Observatory, at a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile. 

The action of the electricity in producing this 
effect, is indirect ; for, from the Observatory clock, 
it passes through a long line of open-air wire, not 
to the gun, but to another clock close to the gun ; 
and with the effect of keeping the rate of going of 
that clock always coincident with the one in the 
Observatory, and making it, in fact, a sort of local 
reproduction of all the other’s indications, second 
for second. This method has the advantage that, 
in the first place, it gives the soldiers at the gun 
an accurate clock to look to, for the purpose of 
learning therefrom precisely how the time is pro- 
gressing, and how their preparations ought to be 
made; and, in the next ‘place, it enables the 
trigger, or firing-piece of the gun (in this case a 
‘* friction-fuse ”) not only to be pulled by the me- 
chanical action of the clock, a surer sort of force, 
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under all weathers, than anything electrical, but 
it enables the pull to be commenced a short frac- 
tion of a second before one o'clock; whence it 
comes, that the slight retardation on absolute in- 
stantaneity which the train of processes for firing 
the gun would otherwise have entailed, is com- 
pletely eliminated. So completely, indeed, that 
the actual final flash of the exploding gun in the 
Castle, is found, at every examination that has yet 
been made, to occur absolutely coincidently with 
the tick of the sixtieth second of the corrected 
mean-time clock in the Royal Observatory. 

The scene which enacts itself at the Castle each 
day, just before and at the gun-fire, is worth any- 
one’s while to climb that steep Plutonic rock to see. 
About ten minutes before one o’clock, the Master 
Gunner of the Royal Artillery, with his men armed 
with handspikes, rolls back the heavy gun from its 
embrasure, and rams in a full charge of powder. 
The gun is then returned to its former position, 
and accurately centred as to a definite distance 
and direction from the clock; after which it is 
left. stationary, with all its dormant power and 
immense stability of weight. Next, at about two 
minutes before one o’clock, a chain from a trigger 
inside the clock is drawn forth, and hooked on to 
the ring of a friction-fuse placed in the gun’s touch- 
hole, the inside trigger being thereby placed at 
full cock. 

Master gunner and gunners, and every one about 
on the battery, now draw back, and leave the gun 
and clock together side by side, apparently for 
better or for worse. There is the gun, just as re- 
presented in our engraving, peering out of the 
embrasure over the town below, in all its ominous 
blackness of strength ; and there is the delicate 
white-cased clock by its side, with its fairy-like 
seconds’-hand lightly yet swiftly treading from one 
second’s stroke to another, in ceaseless, unwearied 
activity. 

When at length the fifty-ninth minute is passed, 
and the last round of the seconds’-hand has com- 
menced, then come trouble and anxiety to those 
around, developed in a looking again and again at 
the gun, and the chain, and the trigger. Are they 
all correctly placed ? Each is glanced at in turn, 
from one side and from the other, is found correct, 
and then the seconds’-hand is looked to again. 
Why, it has hardly come to the seventh second of 
the sixty yet! Has it heen standing still? No 
indeed ! it has, on the contrary, been pacing its 
seconds as swiftly as ever, but the force of anxiety 
in the human mind had magnified those few seconds 
by all the thought and mistrust, the hopes and the 
longings, the glances of doubt, or the looks of con- 
gratulation which it indulged in, and the fear of 
being tried and found wanting in the end. 

The journal of these final seconds of the clock, 
in truth, would be long to write; and we must 
rather leave the reader to experience it all in his 
own proper person. A long interval, therefore, has 
elapsed—but now, the time approaches, and is 
even at hand, for only see, the fifty-ninth second 
has struck its little tick ;—yet why such an awful 
interval of suspense before the thin, blue hand 
flies on from that division to the sixtieth! It 
seems an age; the hand sticks there, and we 








make sure that something has gone wrong, that 
something was neglected-which might have been 
looked to in time ; but in a moment, and before 
we seem quite prepared for it,'a flashing of moving 
bars in,the lower part of the clock-case takes place, 
the trigger has been pulled, and the gan exploded; 
then a great roar peals out to the whole country, 
simultaneously with, but utterly drowning, the 
faint small tick of the sixtieth second at last. 

At the same instant the ground quakes, the heayy 
weight of metal of the hugé gun leaps backward in 
recoil ; the battery itself is enveloped in the sud- 
denly evolved cloud of white smoke ; and the voice 
of the gun, instantaneously pronounced at the place, 
peals journeying on, on, over palace and cottage, 
over hill and valley, in widening circles of tra- 
velling sound, announcing alike to those who are 
without and those who are within, to those who 
are prepared and those who are not prepared at all, 
that another day is gone. 

But the smoke of the explosion blows away 
again almost as soon as it was formed ; and, behold, 
there is the gun once more perfectly quiescent ; 
the distant Time-ball on the Nelson Monument, 
which was to be seen mounted up to the very top 
of its tall mast just the instant before the fire, is 
now down at the bottom again, and ensconced 
there as quietly as if it had never left that place of 
rest ; and the seconds’-hand of the trusty gun- 
clock is beginning to step round another of its light- 
some journeys. Just beginning, or at the second 
second only ! why,—what a world of effects must 
have been, and were indeed, crowded into those 
two little seconds of fugitive time ! 

That useful clock-companion of the gun !—how 
faithful and true, through summer and winter, in 
rain, sunshine, and snow! The very stones and 
cyclopean masonry of the great battery crumble 
and slowly break under the daily effect of the 
fire ; but still steps round and round that thin, 
weak seconds’-hand of the sensitive clock, with- 
out cessation, and without experiencing harm. 
And why? It is supported from moment to mo- 
ment by an unseen influence which comes from 
without, electricity pulsing from the distant as- 
tronomical clock, and arriving for ever fresh and 
for ever new. Type of the faithful servant who 
lives with God ever present to his soul, and trusts 
through all the storms and quakings of the world, 
not so much to the material strength that was 
years ago implanted in the arm of flesh, as to the 
hallowed exercise of daily prayer. 

Then the doors of the clock on the battery are 
locked up, and its face is hid from view until a 
similar hour on the approaching day, for it is em- 
ployed solely as an adjunct to the Time-gun. Yet 
though so shortly seen, that interesting time- 
piece must have sufficiently demonstrated to all 
who beheld it, how, and by what means, each 
one of the public clocks of the Christian churches 
of a great city may now be caused, above and 
beyond all their present indications, to show forth 
the stream of never-ending time, with such. visible 
seconds’ strokes as should convict the consciences 
of many; and with a degree of truth according 
to nature, such as the world at large has never 
yet participated in. 

C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 
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KING SIGURD, THE CRUSADER. 
A NORSE SAGA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARTYRDOM OF KELAVANE.” 


THE minster bells from morning light 
With solemn sweetness rang ; 


« The trumpet-call of every knight, 


Gave forth its brazen clang. 


And friend with friend, stood hand in hand, 
And foes were friends, that day, 

When young King Sigurd, left the land, 
With the knights of Norroway. 


And maid and wife, as dear as life, 
All beautiful and true, 

Stood weeping there, like roses rare, 
All drooping wet with dew : 


And many a silent prayer was prayed, 
And many a heart was sore, 

For love of wife, and love of maid, 
And fears of Nevermore, 


And through the crowd, whose shouts were loud, 
While women wept with ruth, 

Came the King, the young Crusader, 
In the beauty of his youth. 


Scarces nteen suns their summer light, 
Upon his cheek had shed ; 

And his yellow hair was golden bright, 
As the crown upon his head. 


He passed the loveliest of the land, 
The pride of many a hall, 

And little maiden Hinda’s hand, 
He kissed before them all. 


‘I’m nameless but for Magnus’ line, 
Unknown but for my crown, 

I'll wed thee when its gold doth shine, 
In the light of my renown,” 


He said, and then with all his men, 
He sail’d through Agg’hrus’ Bay, 

And King Sigurd the Crusader, 
Was the King of Norroway. 


There’s manhood in the mountain land, 
There’s freedom on'the sea— 

The might of heart that must command— 
The hearts that must be free. 


And southward where the summers smile, 
Their gilded galleys'dance, 

They feasted long in England’s isle, 
And fought the knights of France. 


Where’er the Red-cross Banner led 
Against the Moors of Spain, 

Along the van the Sea-kings’ blade 
Shower’d round its ruddy rain. 


The iron tide of war they turn’d 
At Cintra and Seville ; 

And many a Moorish widow mourn’d 
The fair-hair’d Norseman’s steel. 








As down the Scareberg’s trembling void, 
Sweep icc-bound floods of snow ; 

As rolls the Maelstrom’s deadly tide, 
From,Mosky to Meroe ; 


So broke then war o’er land and sea, 
Where Paynim foe was found ; 

And the Corsairs'of brown Barbary 
They drove through Nérfa’s* Sound. 


Red roll’d the wave o’er many a grave, 
On Formentura’s shore, 

With freedom to the Christian slave 
‘Who pull’d the pirate’s oar ; 


And green Minorca’s captives free, 
Round young King Sigurd cling ; 
And Roger, Earl of Sicily, 
He crown’d and made a king. 


In many a tongue the praise was sung, 
In many a minstrel’s lay, 

Of King Sigurd the Crusader, 
And the Knights.of Norroway. 


When first in holy Palestine, 
Their pilgrim feet they set, 

They knelt and kissed that land divine 
Which God’s own blood had wet ; 


They rode like men for war arrayed, 
These northern Sea-kings all ; 

And all their way King Baldwin spread, 
With purple and with pall. 


‘Such pomp our state but seldom brooks ; 
Our arms are all our store ; 

But look ye as your leader looks,— 
Look ever on before:!” 


And thus they trod where’er they rode, 
O’er royal robes, that lay 

Like dust beneath King Sigurd’s feet, 
And the Knights of Norroway. 


King Baldwin sought with treasure brought 
To try their strength once more ; 

They look’d as though they saw it not— 
Look’d ever on before. 


“ Your gold give to yon pilgrim band,” 
The young King Sigurd said ; 

‘*He wants not ‘wealth by sea or land 
Who wears the Norseman’s blade.” 


Then came they where stood miadens fair 
In richest raiment dress’d, 

Whose loveliness, King Baldwin sware, 
Would thaw Pope Sergius’ breast. 


** See, over them, Jerusalem, 
All desolate this day,” 

Said King Sigurd, the Crusader, 
To the Knights of Norroway. 














* The Straits of Gibraltar, so called from the first Scandinavian seaman who passed them. 
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“See, over them, Jerusalem, 
And far, and farther o’er. 
Where maid and wife 

Are waiting on the shore ! 
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He raised his crown from off his head 
But turn’d he not his eye ; 

As beauteous as a beauteous maid 
As stately pass’d he by. 

** These men are men,” said Baldwin, then, 
‘** Are kings from head to heel 

To death, to life, to love and strife, 
As true as ice-brook steel ; 


2, as dear as life, 
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‘“‘ Let truth betide the Sea-king’s bride, 


Whose breast is like the foam ; 
The maids of all the world beside 
Are not like those at home.” 
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‘* And blest the clime o’er all the earth 
The land where’er it be, 

The mothers all who gave them birth, 
These Norsemen of the sea ! 


And long and well, as minstrels tell 
They fought the Paynim foe, 

And Acre’s rock-built ramparts fell, 
Before the Norsemen’s blow. 
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On Sidon’s walls their banner flew 
Above the Crescent Star, 

And every man the Sea-king knew 
Who led the Christian war. 


The Red Cross shone on Askelon, 
And foremost in the fray 

Was the King, the young Crusader, 
With the Knights of Norroway. 


And many a tongue the praises sung 
Of Sigurd and his band; 

And the fame of grey old Norroway 
Grew great in every land. 


Yet many a silent prayer was prayed, 
And many a heart was sore, 

With love of wife, and love of maid,— 
The looked-for evermore, 


And sweetly sang the summer gales, 
When westward went their prow, 

And gaily shone their silken sails 
Round stormy Lindesnoe. 


Their praise was sung, the bells were rung, 
And hearts were full and free, 





And maid and wife, as dear as life, 
Were waiting by the sea. 


Through smiles and tears, and loving cheers, 
And trumpet notes of fame, 

Came King Sigurd, the Crusader,— 
Like a conqueror he came. 


There stood the noblest of the land, 
The pride of many a hall, 

But lovely lady Hinda’s hand 
He kissed before them all. 


He said, while in her downcast eyes 
The tears of rapture glow, 

And in her blush of sweet surprise 
The flowers of beauty blow,— 


“If we come back with fame as fair 
As we have kept our truth, 

Then I may claim right well to wear 
The blossoms of thy youth. 


‘My knights have won the world’s renown 
In many a deadly day ; 

But the light that gilds King Sigurd’s crown, 
Is the love of Norroway.” 





Bt Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF APRIL. 





FIRST EVENING.—DEVOTION BEFORE BENEFICENCE. 


“‘ Now, when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, there came unto him a woman having 
an alabaster-box of very precious ointment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat.”—Matr. 


XXxvi. 6, 7. 


In its own place and time, it is both interesting | and his followers a feast was provided. Probably 


and instructive to examine in detail the circum- 
stances of this significant incident. At present, 
however, we shall not plunge into historical and 
topographical inquiries regarding Bethany and the 
customs of its ancient inhabitants. Our aim is to 
extract from the history the spiritual truth which 
it embodies, and to apply that truth to our own 
circumstances and our own times. This will oc- 
cupy all the space at our disposal, and therefore 
no farther notice will be taken of the facts, than 
is absolutely necessary in order to reach the doc- 
trines, 

To the natural historian, the shell which held 
the kernel while it grew, is as instructive as the 
kernel itself ; but to a hungry man, bent upon a 
meal, the shell presents no attraction ; his thoughts 
about it and his intercourse with it, extend no far- 
ther than to make an opening in its side, whereby 
he may reach the food which it contains. Without 
the external history we could not have obtained 
the spiritual lesson, as without the husk which 
holds it until the harvest, we could not enjoy the 
grain ; but when the outward frame has served its 
purpose, we can afford to set it aside, while we live 
upon the fruit which it bore. Blessed are they 
— hunger, for a portion of the bread of life lies 

ere. 

Jesus, at first the friend of one family in Be- 
thany, had by this time become an object of inter- 
est to all the inhabitants of the town. For him 


| sufficient for the entertainment. 





the house of Lazarus did not afford accommodation 
For this or some 
other cause, it was arranged that the guests should 
be entertained on that occasion by Simon the leper, 
who probably occupied a more spacious mansion, 
and possessed ampler means. Some have suggested 
that Simon may have been the husband of Martha. 
This supposition, though not necessary, will, if 
adopted, agree with all the circumstances of the 
narrative. Probably in the society of that small 
Jewish town, the line was not so sharply drawn, 
as it is with us, between those who had a right to 
sit at table, and those who served. All parties 
seem to have felt very much at home in Simon’s 
house. Martha had volunteered to give aid in 
serving, for which she had an obvious talent and 
taste. Lazarus, as was seemly, took his place 
among the guests: and Mary, perhaps not inquir- 
ing whether she was expected to bear a hand with 
the servants, or take her seat at table, entirely 
overlooked both the post of honour and the place 
of toil,—absorbed and occupied with other things. 

While the feast proceeded, she came in and 
poured the contents of a box of very precious oint- 
ment on the head and feet of Jesus. The odour 
filled the whole house. The value of the ointment 
was well understood by the company. They were 
accustomed to see it used sparingly and in very 
minute quantities by those who could afford to 
purchase it. To pour out the whole at once, and 
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upon one person, seemed to them an act of extrava- 
gance. They might have heard of such an expen- 
diture at the banquets of the rich, but they had 
never seen such profusion in their own circle. 
Some of the disciples, instigated by the traitor 
Judas (John xii. 4), openly complained of this ex- 
penditure as a waste of money which might have 
been employed in buying bread for the poor. 
Thereupon the Master gently corrected their mis- 
take, and unequivocally sanctioned, by an express 
approval, the act which they had ventured to 
condemn. 

The two subjects of perennial and universal 
interest involved in the facts are, supreme and 
lavish devotion to the Saviour on the one hand, 
and practical beneficence to needy man on the 
other. These are singled out and set in the light 
by Mary’s silent act, the disciples’ murmuring 
objection, and the judicial decision of the Lord. 
The woman’s expensive adoration seemed to the 
half-instructed and prejudiced disciples Devotion 
without Beneficence ; with short-sighted wisdom 
they proposed as a rival method, Beneficence instead 
of Devotion: as a permanent judgment on the case 
for instruction to his followers in all times, the 
Lord commended Devotion and Beneficence. 

DEVOTION, as exemplified in this woman’s self- 
forgetful and fervid act. Her heart was simple 
and true. She was full of love. She did not ob- 
serve,—probably she did not know, the ordinary 
rules of the world. She did not think of them, 
and did not know that she was transgressing them. 
Her eye was not open in that direction at all. Her 
whole soul looked another way. The spring within 
her heart swelled and burst and gushed out, making 
a channel where it did not find one. She was not 
a woman that sat down to study her acts and atti- 
tudes. She did not consider beforehand, What 
will this one say of me? and, How shall I please 
that one? Like one who in the darkness carries a 
light, she sees nobody, and is herself seen by all— 
seen in her own transparent simplicity. She fol- 
lowed Christ not only in preference to all other 
things, but almost to the neglect of all other things. 
We do not present even this most attractive femi- 
nine character as in all matters a model to be 
followed. In giving to different persons different 
constitutional peculiarities, the Author of our being 
indicates that he does not intend to make his people 
all one dead level, any more than the earth on 
which they dwell. There are diversities of opera- 
tion in the same Spirit’s work. Diversities, and 
in some sense even contrasts, secure harmony and 
completeness in the general effect. 

Mary’s religion was not a set of opinions care- 
fully treasured up, or a round of observances scrupu- 
lously practised. It was a flame burning in her 
heart which must needs have vent, and which 
found its way out by the nearest opening. She did 
not know how other people would act in the same 
circumstances, and did not care. She was an 
original, without intending to be one: indeed, 
they who intend to be original seldom succeed. 
She simply yielded to the impulse that laboured in 
her breast. It was pure and true. Her instinct 
was unerring, for it was the instinct of the new 
creature, framed after the moral image of Christ. 
Now she sits silent at the feet of Jesus, drinking 








in the word of life, all forgetful that a dinner must 
be provided, and the credit of the house maintained ; 
now she opens her box of ointment, and pours it 
out in honour of the Lord, thinking neither of its 
great price, nor the displeasure which the lavish 
outlay would excite in hearts that were narrower 
than her own. In these acts she gratified the 
strongest appetite of her being. She was satisfied, 
and asked nothing more. 

You may observe that Mary makes no reply to 
the reflections that are thrown out against her. 
She permitted her sister and the disciples to say 
what they pleased. Nor was there any sullenness 
in her silence. She had neither talent nor inclina- 
tion for debate. She was not careful to answer 
her accusers, because she was otherwise occupied. 
Probably she scarcely observed what they said: 
one thing filled her, and, as it were, blinded her 
to all else,—let her alone, let her lavish honour on 
the Lord, the Restorer of her brother's life, the 

tedeemer of her own. She is sustained by an ex- 
press acceptance of her gift, and an emphatic com- 
mendation of her conduct. He who receives the 
homage, knows the heart that offers it. He knew 
who touched him, and why she touched him. It 
was sweet to the sinner saved to honour thus the 
Lord that bought her; and sweet to the divine 
Redeemer to receive the fresh glow of gratitude 
from the heart of a saved one. When ten lepers 
were cleansed by his word, and one only returned 
to render thanks for his deliverance, the Good Phy- 
sician plaintively inquired, ‘‘ Where are the nine?” 
When those whom he has healed return to praise 
him, he does not recken it a trouble to receive the 
offering. They were the nine that remained ab- 
sent, not the one that came back, who troubled 
the Master that day. It was the same in the case 
of Mary; it is the same in our case. The offer- 
ings of ardent hearts that have tasted his mercy are 
in all times and all places acceptable to the Lord. 

The devotion of this disciple we have seen, did 
not assume a pre-arranged or appointed form. 
Rules did not stitiulate or guide her affection : it 
made a rule for itself. When the spring first 
issues from the ground, it has no prepared channel 
in which it may flow ; by flowing it makes a chan- 
nel for itself. So sprang love to Christ in that 
disciple’s heart, The love did not lie still until a 
method for its’ expression should be found out and 
prescribed ; it burst forth and took a course that 
such streams had not been wont to follow, to the 
amazement and consternation of some true buat 
trammelled men. : 

She had been forgiven, and forgiven much ; for, 
although she was a member of that unblemished 
house in Bethany which Jesus and the twelve 
loved to make their resting-place, and altogether 
distinct from the “woman that was a sinner” 
who (Luke vii. 37) in similar’ circumstances ex- 
pressed her gratitude in a similar way, Mary needed 
and obtained a great pardon for great sin. She 
was bought with a price, and counted herself not 
her own. Her own former righteousness she dis- 
owned as filthy rags, and stood indebted to her 
Saviour for a complete redemption. The animating 
principle of her conduct, although it did not lie in 
her way to generalize and express it, was, ‘‘ We 
love him, because he first loved us.” In this, the 
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soul of her devotion, every sinner saved follows 
Mary’s footsteps ; but it is by no means necessary 
to clothe our devotion ia the body which hers 
wore that day. The outpouring of precious oint- 
ment was the garb, suddenly snatched up, which 
a woman’s love put on in the town of Bethany 
while Jesus was present in the body long, long ago: 
that garb is antiquated now, but the love which it 
clothed ‘liveth and abideth for ever.” That same 
love glows to-day in the heart of every true dis- 
ciple, and the loving spirit easily incarnates itself 
in a body of tangible conduct, honouring to God 
and profitable to men. 

In this history we do not see Mary going forth 
to find out the naked that she may clothe them, 
and the hungry that she may feed them. All that 
is shown here is her deep, strong, outbursting love 
to the Lord her Redeemer. This is not the whole 
of the Christian life ; but it is of that life the first 
and chief element. 

When you see a great spring bursting from a 
cleft in the mountain-side in the interior of a con- 
tinent, you know that it will find or make a chan- 
nel for itself all the way to the ocean. Henceforth 
it will flow in that channel, as a river, refreshing 
every weary thing upon its banks. Thus when a 


human heart, touched by the forgiving love of 
Jesus, opens in returning love to him, that love 





finds for itself a channel on the surface of the earth, 
and among the habitations of men. Love to the 
tedeemer cannot lie hid in the breast of a re- 
deemed man; it will and must break forth, a 
blessing to every needy creature that lies within 
its reach. Such was Mary’s love; but only the 
opened spring was, in the first instance, visible, 
and those of the disciples who stood near, not yet 
fully enlightened and enlarged, and set on the 
wrong scent by the cunning covetousness of Judas, 
denounced it as a costly and useless display. They 
did not see the stream of beneficence actually flow- 
ing through Mary’s life, for the remainder of that 
life, being in the future, lay beyond their view ; 
and they rashly concluded that no such stream 
would flow. Ah, foolish men! desiring to make 
sure that a river should follow the wanderers all 
the way through a dreary wilderness, they at- 
tempted to seal up the well’s eye in the smitten 
rock at Horeb, whence the living water was already 
gushing forth. They will yet learn, when delivered 
from the leading-strings of the earthly-minded 
Judas, and placed under the teaching of their 
Lord,—they will yet learn and confess that to 
quench spiritual devotion to Christ in a believer's 
heart, is not the best way for getting hearty effect- 
ive work done in behalf of a needy world, 





SECOND EVENING.—BENEFICENCE INSTEAD OF DEVOTION. 


* But when his disciples saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what purpose is this waste ? 


For this 


ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the poor.”—MarvT. xxvi. 8, 9. 


BENEFICENCE instead of DEvotioN—a proposal 
basely suggested by Judas, and ignorantly adopted 
by the rest of the disciples. 

How rudely the act or word of a neighbour grates 
against your feelings, if it is violently incongruous 
with your own spirit at the time! If you and 
your friend are engaged in conversation, sober and 
sad, on some great calamity that has recently 
alighted on the land, and if a third person suddenly 
break in upon the colloquy with loud, uproarious 
mirth, the intrusion shocks you, not so much by 
anything absolutely evil in itself, as by its want 
of harmony with the mood in which at the moment 
you happen to be. ‘As vinegar upon nitre, so 
is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart” (Prov. 
xxv. 20). This is eminently true in the religious 
affections. Whether the incongruity lies between 
the spiritual and the worldly, or between the more 
cool and the more ardent of true believers, the dis- 
crepancy is keenly and mutually felt. David’s 
ardour, when he laid aside the king, and threw 
himself body and soul into the popular rejoicings 
before the returning ark, appeared to his haughty 
and unimpassioned wife, as she watched him from 
a window, a shocking impropriety altogether un- 
becoming the dignity of a king. Many a warm- 
hearted, single-eyed disciple of Jesus has been de- 
nounced as a fanatic by mere formalists, or admo- 
nished as extravagant by true Christians, who were 
constitutionally cool in their tempers and languid 
in their emotions. 
hand, either denied or concealed that ardent Chris- 
tians have sometimes, by their own improprieties, 
invited reproof. To err is human ; and in no case 


Nor should it be, on the other | 





are all the errors found on one side of truth’s 
straight dividing line. In the meantime, however, 
we speak here mainly of the errors that lie on one 
side, for the double reason that they are in them- 
selves the more dangerous, and that to them the 
lesson of the text is expressly directed. 

In the Word of the Lord we find the warning, 
and address it affectionately to every reader,— 
Beware of blaming any Christian for the supposed 
excess of his devotional ardour, because it glows 
more warmly than your own. We have no right 
to compress within our approved moulds the burst- 
ing emotion of a soul that is bought with a price, 
and “weary with holding in.” It may be quite 
true that we feel a jar,—that the words and ways 
of that young and eager convert are not in harmony 
with our judgment and our taste ; but, to say the 
least, it may admit of question whether the cause 
of the incongruity be that he is above or that we 
are below the standard of zeal proper to the re- 
deemed of the Lord. Whenever any extravagance 
occurs in the name of religious fervour, by all 
means let sober Christians gently reprove or firmly 
repress it. In a time of great and miscellaneous 
development of religious forces like the present, 
it is lawful, perhaps we should say expedient, to 
watch carefully, not only deeds and doctrines, but 
the times, measures, and forms of expressed devo- 
tion ; but much depends on the attitude of the 
watcher. If he lie in wait for errors in the path 
of his neighbour, he will probably mark as vices 
some things which are already marked as virtues 
in the Master’s book. If, hopeful and liberal, he 
rejoice in the good that is agoing, and faithfully 
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rebuke the evil that may occasionally mingle with 
it, he will serve his generation well. The times 
are not stagnant ; a broad stream of blessing is 
flowing through the Church. We do not affirm 
that its whole volume is absolutely pure ; but the 
dry chaff and withered leaves that here and; there 
float upon its bosom disfigure its surface rather 
than pollute its mass. Rash and short-sighted are 
those who, at first sight of these excrescences, rush 
into the river’s bed and strive to stop it bodily. 

We do not deny the existence of excesses in the 
spiritual life of the Church ; but we believe that, 
in this country at least, for one who transgresses 
the bounds of propriety in the manifestation of 
zeal for Christ, ten lie freezing below zero in the 
spiritual thermometer. For one simple Mary, with 
her heart melting and overflowing into abnormal 
and lavish devotion, there are twelve disciples, not 
to mention traitors, who are more notable for 
maintaining the conventional proprieties of earth, 
than for catching the fire of heaven. 

In this case, true disciples were found sneering 
at an expression of devotion which their Master 
appreciated and approved. What happened in 
those ancient times may happen again in ours. We 
must be jealous over ourselves with a godly jea- 
lousy, lest we should be found loathing a sacrifice 
that the Lord loves. It was the interested, dis- 
honest suggestion of Judas that led the eleven on 
that occasion into an error of judgment. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. Sometimes 
one who has not the spirit of Christ at all, obtains 
a place and influence among Christians which he 
does not deserve. It is by wiles like these that 
the adversary obtains an advantage over us. The 
Lord on one occasion, addressing Peter, said, Get 
thee behind me, Satan. That word is full of 
warning. Peter at that time was a true disciple. 
His heart trusted in the Saviour, and his name was 
written in the book of life. This case shows that 
the tempter succeeds in partially perverting the 
judgment, even after the heart has conclusively 
submitted to another Lord. Genuine Christians 
caught and carried away for the time by the spirit 
of the world, do more harm than the profane. 
Judas desires to put down Mary’s ardour, as a 
piece of mischievous fanaticism ; but he will suc- 
ceed better in his object if he can persuade simpler 
and better men to adopt his cry. Be wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves. Judge righteous 
judgment. 

Perhaps the multitude may shout their hosannas 
more loudly than melodiously : perhaps the chil- 
dren may cast their palm-branches in Christ’s path 
with more energy than discreetness. What then? 
If that ery be a hosanna to the Son of David, and 
those branches be true emblems of his victory, 
he who looketh on the heart receives and loves the 
offerings. Let us beware lest we should condemn 
what our Master approved. With Mary’s ardent 
offering, and the mistake of the twelve regarding 
it, and the Lord’s decision on the case, all before 
me, I must be very sure of my ground ere I ven- 
ture to denounce as waste the most lavish obla- 
tion which a saved sinner in the first gush of her 
gratitude may bring to the Lord. One who has 
never known any method of conveying water to 
dwelling-houses except the old way of carrying it 





in a pitcher from the well, would be greatly amazed _, 
if he should witness a main bursting on the streets | 


of Glasgow. He would be unable to comprehend 
why the water should of its own accord rise so 
exultingly towards heaven, and spread itself so 
tumultuously around. Yet the water has acted 
strictly according torule. The height of the foun- 
tain regulates the pressure, and produces that grand, 
lofty, joyous leap. Of that love which struggles in 
a forgiven sinner’s breast, the fountain-head is in 
heaven. None but he who feels it, knows how 
great the pressure is. Make allowance for sud- 
den outbursts, high upheavals, wide outspread- 
ings, when a child of wrath has been by an act of 
mercy made a child of God. 

When Judas, and those who for the time partook 
of his spirit, had condemned the woman’s devo- 
tion as a useless and wasteful enthusiasm, they 
proposed material alms-giving in its stead. The 
precious ointment which Mary had poured out 
might have been sold at a high price, and the pro- 
ceeds given to the poor. Judas, who had been 
prying into the treasure and calculating its value, 
is able to name the precise sum which it would 
have brought in the market. Had the traitor 
obtained the money, it would never have reached 
the poor ; in the hands of the mistaken disciples, 
it would, indeed, have been employed in clothing 
the naked and feeding the hungry ; but it would 
have been a foolish effort to stimulate the flow 
of the stream, by sealing up the fountain. 

This species of opposition to warm-hearted, open 
handed devotion may still be found in the world, 
—may still be found in the Church. A demand of 
alms to the poor is still one of the forms of be- 
traying Christ. Why spend so much money in 
sending Bibles and missionaries to the heathen 
abroad, while multitudes of your own countrymen 
at home have neither food nor clothing? Men 
have thought themselves very wise while they 
thrust with this weapon against the missionary 
spirit and the missionary work: they knew not 
from whom they borrowed the spear they were 
stabbing with. There are exceptions on both 
sides—there are niggardly Christians, and liberal 
unbelievers, and yet the exceptions do not destroy 
the double rule, that ardent disciples of Christ 
are the best benefactors of men; and the best 
benefactors of men are the true disciples of Christ. 

We gladly acknowledge that the sore is healing 
apace in our day. Fifty years ago the complaint 
‘**To what purpose is this waste ?” prevailed much 
more than it does now. It has been gradually giv- 
ing way for many years. Think of the period when 
the Government, supported by the influential 
classes, refused to allow a Christian missionary to 
plant his foot on the soil of India; when the 
pioneers of the gospel in that land were obliged 
to settle on a spot that belonged to a foreign power, 
and send the word of life by stealth and stratagem 
across the line into the forbidden territory of 
Britain. Compare that day with this, and you 
will discover abundant cause to thank God and 
take courage. 

The National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science has held a series of annual meet- 
ings in some of the chief cities of the empire. 
It is a secular, and not a religious society. Its 
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main object is the mental and material ameliora- 
tion of the commonwealth. The science which it 
studies is political economy, and not revealed re- 
ligion. In short, its aim is precisely that which 
Judas and his dupes proposed to themselves when 
they complained that through Mary’s inconsiderate 
devotion, three hundred pence of possible hard 
cash had been thrown away, and desired that all 
such outpourings should henceforth be authorita- 
tively intercepted, that the process might be de- 
posited in their hands as the raw material of prac- 
tical charity. The object is similar to that of the 
ancient Galilean economists ; but the methods are 
thoroughly diverse. In particular, the enlightened 
students of social science who hold their annual 
assemblies in our great cities, never attempt to 
enlarge the stream of substantial physical im- 
provement, by diminishing or stopping the parallel 
stream of religious effort and contribution. While 
all were zealous for economic amelioration, not one 





ever proposed material beneficence instead of spiri- 
tual religion. With all the zeal for good works 
which the association displayed, no whisper de- 
rogatory of Christian faith was ever uttered. 
Religion and economics were openly and articu- 
lately joined together by many in the association, 
and none ever evinced any disposition to put them 
asunder. 

On both sides an advance has been effected. 
Neither has Beneficence been pitted against Devo- 
tion, nor Devotion against Beneficence in our day 
so much as in former times. If philanthropists do 
not now treat spiritual religion as an obstacle in 
their path, neither do religious men dissociate work 
from worship so much as some of our forefathers 
were inclined to do. On both sides there is a ten- 
dency to union. 

Worship and work, both in highest degree, meet 
in Christ : in Christians, heart-devotion and hand- 
work should unite and co-operate like body and soul. 





THIRD EVENING.—DEVOTION AND BENEFICENCE. 


‘« When Jesus understood it, he said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought a 


good work upon me. 

Mart. xxvi. 10, 11. 
DEvVoTION and beneficence, ignorantly or wick- 
edly divorced by men, are joined in perpetual 
wedlock by the Lord. He condemns alike the 
worship that lacks the charity, and the charity 
that supersedes the worship. He intimates that 
spiritual devotion to himself must bear fruit in 


substantial kindness to the poor ; and that kind- 
ness to the poor is the legitimate fruit of devo- 


tion to himself. ‘* When Jesus understood it, he 
said, Why trouble ye the woman?” The servants 
blamed ; the Master commended her. Distinctly 
and emphatically he accepted her costly anointing, 
and secured that the woman who had so honoured 
him should herself be honoured in all generations. 
Observe carefully the two facts announced in 
the eleventh verse, and the relation which they 
bear to each other. The two facts are, that Christ 
shall be removed from his people’s sight, and that 
the poor shall remain amongst them. In the com- 
pany that assembled at Simon’s house in Bethany, 
opinions differed as to the proper destination of 
the costly offerings which Christians under the 
new dispensation were disposed to make. Christ 
and the poor were set up as rival recipients. One 
without discussing the theory, solved the question 
practically, by pouring out her richest treasure in 
honour of the Lord ; others thought such offerings 
should be reserved as alms to the poor. Now, 
while the Lord unequivocably expressed his ap- 
proval of the woman’s deed, and his disapproval 
of the murmuring which it provoked among the 
twelve, he also intimated that this rivalry, in the 
form which it had then assumed, would not sur- 
vive to distract the minds of believers, or disturb 
the peace of the Church. Of the two actual re- 
cipients, then, within reach, one would soon be 
removed. He will depart, and the poor will stay. 
There need not be any more doubts or disputes 
among Christians on that subject. He asserted 
his right to receive the offerings ; but immediately 
thereafter he departed, leaving the poor his heirs. 





For ye have the poor always with you; but me ye have not always.”— 


His own explanation of his own procedure is 
given elsewhere, ‘‘It is expedient for you that I 
go away.” For the sake of his own people, he 
remained on the earth till his ministry was done 
and his sacrifice offered ; and then, for the sake of 
his own people, he ascended into heaven. He who 
came into the world in order to pay the price 
of their redemption, returned to heaven, that he 
might prepare for them a place. Although it was 
profitable for Mary to pour out her ointment on 
her Saviour’s head, it would not have been profit- 
able that she and all living believers should con- 
tinae to do the same thing all their days. He re- 
mained in the church at first, in order that the 
spring might be opened by the power of his own 
love ; but when it was set a-flowing he retired, that 
the stream might seek the only other available 
channel, and so refresh the needy as it flowed 
across the wide wilderness of time. 

We may learn the expediency of his personal 
departure, by considering the probable conse- 
quences of his stay. If after his resurrection the 
Redeemer had remained bodily and visibly present 
with his people, a great part of his own plan would 
have been thereby frustrated. The devotion of 
the saved, centres in either case in the Saviour. 
But, as it is, the true disciples worship him in 
spirit wherever their dwelling may be, and what- 
ever their occupation. Communion with Christ 
neither impedes a Christian’s labour, nor drags him 
from his home. On the contrary, if he had re- 
mained on earth, visible as he was to the company 
in Bethany, Christians, in body as well as spirit, 
would have gravitated to the spot. The warm- 
hearted disciples from every land would have bent 
their steps to the place where they might behold 
their Saviour, bearing, in some form, a precious 
ointment, that they might pour it on his head. 

Suppose, in such a case, that he had continued 
to tarry at Jerusalem, then, as far as we are able 





to judge, missionary zeal must have been strangled 
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in the birth, and no missionary work ever done. 
It would seem profane to imagine that he would 
dwell on the earth, unless his presence were a 
blessing. 


But who in that case would go forth 
from Jerusalem, and carry the message of mercy 
to the ends of the earth? Those who loved the 
Saviour most would remain closest by his side ; 
but these are precisely the kind of people that are 
needed and fitted to do mission work among all 
nations and in all climes. 

If his presence were a bodily presence, two of his 
own words would seem to be inconsistent with each 
other. He said to his disciples, ‘*‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway,” and “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature ;” and these 
two words he spoke on the same occasion, in the 
same breath. But if he should come to dwell 
bodily on the earth, while yet there is mission work 
to be done on it, he could not address both these 
words to his disciples. He might say to some, ‘‘I 
am with you,” and to others, “Go ye into all the 
world ;” but those who should be with him could 
not also go into all the world, and those who should 
go to all the world could not also be with him. It 
seems, therefore, inconsistent with the divine plan 
and the intimations of Scripture, to expect that the 
Lord will take up his abode visibly on earth until 
the mission work is done. Under the ministry of 

‘the Spirit the gospel must be preached and the 

‘nations won: then the Lord will come to reign. 

He goes away, therefore ; but he leaves the poor 
behind. Ah! we grievously mistake him if we 
suppose that, by approving of Mary’s sacrifice, he 
means to throw cold water on the proposal to help 
the poor! To Christ still, in spirit, Christians 
bring their precious ointment: on his head they 
pour it still; but it is not wasted: into the lap of 
the poor every drop of it falls. He has placed the 
poor right beneath that open perennial stream as 
the authorized receivers of the boon. In this sense 
work is worship, and worship is work. Love to 
Christ is the animating soul of practical beneficence, 
and beneficence to men is the body which love to 
an absent Lord will put on. 

The two constitute a pair, like hunger and food, 
and a multitude of similar relations which God has 
instituted in both his kingdoms. There is nothing 
halting in either department of his work. If he 
should ever see meet to extinguish hunger in ani- 
mated beings, you may expect that the fields will 
cease to produce a supply of food; or if the Go- 
vernor of the world should take away the food, 
you may expect the hunger to cease. Christ points 
to the poor, and charges us to bestow on them 
what we owe to himself. He does not say that 
we do not owe him costly offerings ; he intimates 
that we do owe them, for he pronounced Mary’s 
act a reasonable service. Had he repudiated that 
devotion, he would thereby have cut off beneficence 
at its springs. He asserts his right to receive the 
offerings, and instantly departs beyond the offerer’s 
reach. In the very act of departing, however, he 
intimates that he constitutes the poor his receivers. 
We may assume, then, that when he returns there 
will be no more poor ; that when there are no more 
any poor, he will return. Here is a method by 
which we may hasten the coming of the Lord. 
He remains absent that he may not by his visible 





presence intercept the gifts which the poor still 
need. By his advent, ministry, and sacrifice, he 
opened the fountain of self-sacrificing love to him- 
self in the hearts of believers, through all time ; 
then, by his absence, he directs the stream into 
that long, broad, deep, empty channel—-the wants, 
temporal and spiritual, of a sinful world. When, 
through the flow of that river, the desert has all 
become a garden, I suppose there will not be any 
longer, on this side, a cause for the continued ab- 
sence of the Lord. Thus work is worship ; for 
successful work on earth will bring the Lord from 
heaven. 

This beautiful binary constellation which we 
have been contemplating in the heavens may be 
seen clearly reflected on the surface of those waters 
which softly circulate on the earth. We have 
pointed out as scriptural truths two doctrines that 
hold by each other, and revolve round each other, 
like certain twin stars that the telescope has re- 
vealed in the depth of space. The Saviour’s re- 
deeming love opens the hearts of believing men, 
and draws forth the whole volume of their affections 
upwards towards himself; the richly laden love 
thus drawn out and upward, falls again in blessings 
into the bosoms of the poor, placed underneath for 
the purpose of receiving them. These twin truths 
shine forth from this portion of the Scripture like 
stars in the sky ; and as stars in the sky are re- 
flected in the bosom of the placid water, those 
doctrines are visibly reduplicated in the processes 
of Nature. 

The earth scorched by the sun of summer—the 
dry thirsty land, is like the poor ; and like the poor, 
too, it is always with us; year by year continually 
we see it suffering, and sympathize with its distress. 
It is water that this withered world wants: water 
is the alms which will relieve the poverty of the 
land, and heal its pain. But how shall the needy 
creature obtain the supply of its need? How shall 
the dry land get the water for which it thirsts? 
In some portions of the globe’s surface, there is a 
wide expanse of scorched ground, and on other por- 
tions, vast, deep exhaustless stores of water ; but how 
shall a sufficient quantity from the abundant stores 
of water be brought and given to the needy ground ? 
This is precisely the spot where the difficulty lies 
in the moral and economic departments. There is 
wealth enough in the world to satisfy the wants of 
all its inhabitants, as there is water enough in the 
ocean to saturate all the dry land. But the pro- 
blem in both departments is how to draw from this 
abundance the means of supplying that defect. The 
gravity of the water keeps it lying in its bed, and 
leaves the land in barrenness: the selfishness of 
human hearts holds fast the riches in the treasuries 
of the rich, while the poor are starving. Thus, if 
left to themselves, with no higher law intervening, 
both spheres would exhibit the spectacle of plethoric 
wealth, a burden to itself for want of outlets, with 
haggard poverty lying helpless by its side. In 
nature, a remedy has been provided. It is gentle in 
its movements, mighty in the force which it exerts, 
and completely successful in its results. The sun 
by his heat draws from the reservoirs of water a 
plentiful supply—draws it upto heaven. Unseen, 
unfelt, it rises like incense ; and when in this form 
it has been raised to heaven, it is discharged, and 
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sent in showers to the earth. Ah! it could not 
have been brought from the sea to the land, 
although the sea had plenty, and the land was in 
great need. It was only by being first drawn up 
to heaven that it could be poured upon earth. 

See reflected in that glass the process by which 
God provides for the poor out of the stores of those 
who possess abundance. The love of the risen 
Saviour is shed abroad upon the hearts of his 
people, like sunbeams on the sea. Secretly drawn 
by that mysterious power, their hearts open 
and pour their treasures forth. These treasures 
so drawn forth cannot ascend bodily to Christ upon 
his throne, any more than the waters evaporated 
from the sea by the sun’s heat can rise all the way 





to the sun. It was not intended that the waters 
which are drawn by the sun should travel to the 
sun. The use of the sun’s attraction is only to 
draw the waters up far enough to fall upon the 
ground. Thus it is also with the present power 
of Christ’s love upon the hearts of Christians. Our 
goodness reacheth not unto him. He does not 
need our gifts. He demands them nevertheless, 
and draws them from us; but it is to let them 
drop into the needy’s lap. The devotion, that 
rises like incense in love to the Lord, descends in 
substantial beneficence to men as the waters dis- 
tilled from the sea, and drawn in vapour to the 
sky, are spread in refreshing showers over the 
thirsty land. 





FOURTH EVENING.—THE FACE OF A FRIEND. 


“So we went toward Rome. 


far as Appii Forum, and The Three Taverns ; 


courage.”—AcTSs XXxvIII. 14, 15. 

Tat village called the Three Taverns, on the 
way between Puteoli and Rome, was a bright spot 
in Paul’s checquered life-course. It supplied him 
with one sunny memory for the remainder of his 
days. There light rose in the darkness. From 
heaven, he knew, the light came down, although 
he saw it shining out of human faces. Indeed, 
most of the heavenly light that we get comes to 
us in a second-hand way by reflection; and a 
human countenance is the best of all reflectors. 
Those brethren who came from Imperial Rome to 
meet the prisoner were the first glad sight that 
Paul had seen for many days. Arrested in the 
midst of his work, and condemned to waste his 
days in a prison, he had willingly pleaded his own 
cause before Felix and Festus ; but when he found 
that they selfishly perverted judgment, or lightly 
trifled with his life, he had formally carried the 
case by appeal to the supreme tribunal of the Em- 
pire. Carried as a prisoner from Cesarea to Rome, 
he had encountered many perils in the deep, and 
doubtless dreaded that still greater perils might 
await him on the land. A Jew brought prisoner 
to Rome, under the accusation of having publicly 
set above Cesar another king, one Jesus, had no 
cause to congratulate himself upon his prospects. 
The past was dark; the future darker: when, lo, 
a procession turning suddenly round a corner, 
heaves in sight, and quickly approaches. Their 
countenances and costume seem Jewish, but a 
gentleness not Jewish beams in the faces of the 
strangers. They approach the group of guarded 
convicts, and inquire whether Saul of Tarsus, 
otherwise called Paul the apostle of Christ, were 
among them. This is the man, they would soon 
be told, and forthwith they sprang forward and 
embraced him as a brother. Upon inquiry, he 
discovers that these men are Christians, and that 
some of them were in Christ before himself. That 
disciple, tossed so long upon troubled waters, was 
doubtless glad when he saw the followers of the 
Lord coming out to receive him into their hearts 
and homes. From that time forward, we may be 
assured, Paul never forgot the Appii Forum and 
the Three Taverns, where the sight of brethren re- 








And from thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 


buked his desponding heart, and revived within it 
again the flame of blessed hope. 

Notice the event which stirred the pilgrim’s 
heart, and the specific emotions which it kindled 
there. 

1. The event was simply the sight of Christian 
brethren who had come from Rome to meet him. 
This kindness shown to him for Christ’s sake made 
him both thankful and hopeful. Two things are 
necessary thus to set a man on fire. There must 
be a state of preparation in his own heart; and 
there must then be the contact of love embodied 
in a brother. There must be first the dry fuel 
heaped up, and next the spark thrown in. Either 
alone would have produced no-conflagration. The 
burning spark could not kindle water-soaked 
wood ; nor would the most combustible materials 
rise into a flame, if no fire were brought into con- 
tact with them. Paul had passed through a very 
peculiar experience. On the way toward Rome, 
between Puteoli and the Three Taverns, his heart 
was dull, low, despondent, but it was susceptible. 
The perils of the deep, the providential deliverance 
at Malta, the landing for the first time in Italy, 
the march toward Rome, where a people of strange 
gods and strange tongue held in their hands the 
world’s destiny and his own ;—all these had made 
the man silent and hopeless, but tenderly alive to 
new impulses. At the critical moment, fellow- 
disciples, members like himself of Christ’s mys- 
tical body, burst into view, and showered their 
love upon him. This unexpected apparition lighted 
the train, and set his whole being up in a blaze. 
Then his double inquiry was, What thanks shall I 
render to God, and what service shall I do for 
men ? 

The members became to Paul in Italy what the 
Head had been to the Eleven in the depth of their 
desolation at Jerusalem. When, after the cruci- 
fixion, those poor bereaved Galileans were cowering 
in a lock-fast room for fear of the persecutors, their 
Saviour suddenly appeared among them: “then 
were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord.” 
Now that the Head is exalted, he employs their 
fellow-servants to comfort mourners in Zion. The 
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sight of a true disciple often makes a true disciple 
glad. While Christ alone is the Saviour of both, 
they hold up each other’s drooping hands, and 
strengthen each other’s feeble knees. The fountain 
of consolation is on high; but its treasures are 
distributed through earthen vessels. It is generally 
from the little vessel close at hand that we draw 
our supply ; but we know who has charged it, and 
kept it full. 

Although I be, through faith, in union with 
Christ, as a branch is in the vine, I need the sym- 
pathy and the company of my fellow-Christians. 
For want of a band of brothers coming out to meet 
him, an ancient servant of God, equal, perhaps, in 
heroism of character to Paul himself, was left de- 
titute of thankfulness and courage at a grand crisis 
of his course. Elijah was in character and history 
not unlike the great apostle of the Gentiles. He 
was cast out of his country by a cruel persecu- 
tion, and compelled to wander a solitary exile in a 
strange land. Elijah, in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, was like Paul in Italy. As Jezebel gought 
the prophet’s life, the Jewish priesthood sought 
the life of the apostle. But in that wilderness, 
Elijah neither gave thanks to God for past mercies, 
nor took courage for future work. He fretted 
peevishly against God’s appointments, and in faint- 
ness of heart endeavoured to escape from a struggle 
which he considered hopeless. He sat down under 
a juniper-tree, and desired to die there. He said, 
‘It is enough : now, O Lord, take away my life.” 
That took all the spirit out of the great and good 
man. He had faith in God, and why did he not bear 


up against accumulating misfortunes? He failed for 


want of company. In the hour of his extremity, 
he obtained no human sympathy; he saw no 
brother’s face. No brethren came forth into the 
wilderness of Beersheba to meet Elijah, and therefore, 
great and good man though he was, he could neither 
thank God nor take courage. He felt himself alone. 
“The children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I, even I only, am left.” 
How pathetically he dwells upon his solitude : ‘*I, 
even I only!” This was the decisive stroke. It 
is a dreadful thing for a man to be alone. God 
knows our frame and our need. He did not up- 
braid Elijah for his frailty. It is instructive to 
observe what means the Lord adopted then to heal 
the fretfulness, and nerve again the arm of his 
servant. It is not, I am the Almighty God; Iam 
thy everlasting portion. Elijah knew all that; 
and yet in the hour of need his heart melted and 
became as water. His Maker and Redeemer knew 
the ailment, and prescribed the cure. What saith 
the answer of God unto him?’ “TI have reserved 
to myself seven thousand men who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of Baal.” The balm for 
Elijah’s wounded spirit is the assurance that he is 
not alone. Henceforth we hear no more of a 
petulant request to be released from a hopeless en- 
terprise. In the strength of that assurance the 
prophet rose and prosecuted his sublime ministry. 

The same watchful Father saw Paul in Italy—a 
stranger in a strange land, counting himself a soli- 
tary witness, and sinking into despair at the 
thought. A suitable remedy was provided and 
applied in time. How simple the cure is, and yet 








how effectual!’ When he came to Appii Forum, 
certain brethren came to meet him. As soon as 
they came in sight, the apostle’s despondency fled 
like darkness before the dawn. Let us learn not 
only where our strength lies, but also how our 
hope and courage come. If we are alone, or think 
we are alone—which, as to its effect on the spirit, 
is the same thing,—although we possess Elijah’s 
massive strength of character, we shall certainly 
faint and fail; we shall have neither a heart to 
thank God, nor a hand to help the world. 

2. The emotions which the meeting stirred in 
the apostle’s heart were Gratitude and Courage. 
Omitting the first, not as being unimportant, but 
as being easily understood, we request attention 
for a moment to the second. Mark well what this 
true, bold man took at Appii Forum: it was not 
Comfort, but Courage. He was made glad, not by 
an expectation that he should henceforth have no 
battle to fight, but by an expectation that he would 
be able to fight and win the battle. 

The distinction between these two states of mind 
is practically important. In some respects they 
are like each other, and therefore there is greater 
risk of taking the spurious for the genuine. The 
element of cheerfulness is common to both. The 
one is selfishly cheerful in the prospect of ignoble 
ease : the other is patriotically cheerful in the 
prospect of successful labour. Comfort does not 
look forward at all, but makes a soft nest for itself 
on the spot, and lies down there to sleep. Despond- 
ency looks forward, but sees a lion in the path, 
and lies down to weep because it cannot overcome 
the foe. Courage looks forward, and sees the lion 
too, but believes him vincible, and joyfully girds 
himself for the combat. This last is the true Chris- 
tian spirit ; the other two are different species of 
counterfeits. Comfort seeks ease by declining the 
combat : Courage expects advancement through 
victory. This (called Virtue) is precisely the quality 
which Peter exhorts the good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ to add to their faith. In ancient times, and 
in human affairs it ranked highest, and was under- 
stood to include within itself all the circle of 
virtues: in the kingdom of God also it is set in a 
high place, and valued at a great price. 

The Christian course is in Scripture compared 
both to a warfare and a merchandise. In human 
affairs both soldiers and merchants fondly cherish 
the hope of retiring. In the toils of war and of 
traffic, the prospect of retiring becomes a sort of 
dim pole-star, shining through the night, and par- 
tially cheering the voyagers. But it seldom be- 
comes more solid than a shadow. The pursuer, 
after a hard chase, at last puts forth his hand to 
grasp the prize, and lo, it is nothing. Some of the 
saddest chapters of human history might be writ- 
ten on this subject. Men have supported them- 
selves in a life-long toil by the hope of a rich and 
honourable retreat ; and the retreat, when they 
reached it, tormented them awhile, and then killed 
them outright. From the Christian’s warfare there 
is no release. He must die in harness. The hap- 
piest condition possible in this life is a condition 
of benevolent effort ; and time’s labour must con- 
tinue until it break into Eternal Rest. 


W. ARNOT. 
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Ar this season of ‘* May Meetings,” when the 
results of missionary labour at home and abroad 
during the past year are reported by all our great 
English societies, and when missionaries from every 
part of the globe, and of “every kindred and 
tongue” tell ‘“‘what things the Lord hath wrought,” 
it may be both interesting and profitable to our 
readers to glance at the revival of the Protestant 
Church, and its missions during the present century. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century marks 
an epoch of revival in the Protestant Church. It 
would be going beyond the limits prescribed by 
our subject to consider the causes of that remark- 
able reaction into indifference of life, or of positive 
error in doctrine, which followed more or less 
rapidly the stirring period of the Reformation. 
Such tides, indeed, in the affairs of men,—now 
rushing with irresistible waves to the utmost limit 
of the land ; then receding and leaving behind but 
a few pools to mark where the waters once had 
been ; and again, after a longer or a shorter interval, 
advancing with a deep flood over the old ground,— 
are among the most striking phenomena in history. 

The last century witnessed the Protestant Church 
at its lowest ebb. We thankfully acknowledge 
that God did not leave himself without holy men 
as living witnesses in every branch of that Church. 
And we record, with deepest gratitude, how, more 
than in any other country, he preserved in our own 
country both individual and congregational life, 
with orthodox standards of faith. Still, taken asa 
whole, the Protestant Church was in a dead state 
throughout the world ; while, during the same pe- 
riod, infidelity was never more rampant, never more 
allied with philosophy, politics, science, and litera- 
ture. It was the age of the acute Hume and 
learned Gibbon ; of the ribald Paine, and of the 
master of Europe, Voltaire; with a host of literati 
who were beginning to make merry, in the hope 
that God’s prophets were at last to be destroyed 
from the earth. Rationalism triumphed in all the 
Continental churches. Puritanism in England be- 
came deeply tainted with Unitarianism, The de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers had, to a large 
extent, embraced the same creed in America. 
The Established Churches in England and Scotland, 
though preserving their confessions, and having 
very many living men in the ministry, suffered, 
nevertheless, from that wintry cold which had 
frozen the waves of the great Reformation sea, and 
which was adding chill to chill, The French 
Revolution marked the darkest hour of this time; 


yet it was. the hour which preceded the dawn. 
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Tt was the culminating point of the infidelity 
of kings, priests, and people ;—the visible ex- 
pression and embodiment of the mind of France, 
long tutored by falsehood and impiety,—it was 
Satan let loose on earth, that all might see and 
wonder at the Beast! That Revolution inscribed 
lessons in letters of blood for the Church and for 
the nations of the world to learn. Christians ac- 
cordingly clung nearer to their Saviour amidst the 
dreadful storm which shook and destroyed every 
other resting-place, and were drawn to the throne 
of mercy and grace, thereby becoming stronger in 
faith and more zealous in life. The indifferent 
were roused to earnest thought by the solemn 
events which were taking place around them. Spe- 
culative infidels even, became alarmed at the prac- 
tical results of their theories. Mere worldly poli- 
ticians trembled at the spectacle of unprincipled 
millions wielding power that affected the destinies 
of Europe, and recognised the necessity of religion 
to save the State at least, if not to save the soul. 
Men of property, from the owner of a few acres to 
the merchant prince, and from no higher motive 
than the love of their possessions, acknowledged 
that religion was the best guarantee for their preser- 
vation. In countless ways did this upheaving of so- 
ciety operate in the same direction with those deeper 
forces which were beginning to stir the churches 
of Britain, and to quicken them into new life. 

The history of Europe during the first part of 
the present century, is a history written in blood. 
It is one of war in all its desolating horrors, and 
also in all its glorious achievements and victories 
in the cause of European liberty and national in- 
dependence. Never was war so universal, It 
raged in every part of the earth. For years, the 
Peninsula was a great battle-field. Belgium and 
the plains of Germany were saturated with blood. 
Allied hosts conquered France. Armies crossed 
the Alps and ravaged Italy, and were buried be- 
neath the snows of Russia. The contest was 
waged from the Baltic to the Bosporus. The old 
battle-fields of Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Persia, and the Crimea, were again dis- 
turbed. War swept the peninsula of India to 
the confines of Cashmere. It penetrated beyond 
the walls of China, and visited the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago ; touched the coasts of 
Arabia, and swept round Africa, from the Cape to 
Algiers. It marched through the length and 
breadth of the great Western Continent, from 
the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, and from 
Central to Southern America. Every kingdom 
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experienced its horrors but our own ; every capital 
was entered by the enemy but our own! During 
all this terrible period, our Sabbath services were 
never broken by the cry of battle. The dread- 
ful hurricane raged without, but never for a 
single hour disturbed the peace of our beloved 
island-home. No revolution from within destroyed 
our institutions, and no power from without pre- 
vented us from improving them. The builders of 
our spiritual temples did not require to hold the 
sword. Our victories, with their days of national 
thanksgiving, and our anxieties, with their days of 
national fasting, tended to deepen a sense of religion 
in every heart. Men of God, in rapid succession, 
rose in all the churches. A pious laity began to 
take the lead in advancing the cause of evangel- 
ism. In Parliament there was one man, who, by 
the purity of his private life, the noble consist- 
ency, uncompromising honesty, and unwearied 
philanthropy of his public career, along with his 
faithful published testimony for the truth as it is 
in Christ, did more, directly and indirectly, than 
any other of his day for the revival of true religion, 
especially among the influential classes of our 
land,—that man was William Wilberforce. 

But without dwelling upon the fact of the 
great revival which has occurred in the Protestant 
Church during the present century, let us notice 
one of its more prominent results. We mean the 
increased activity manifested by all its branches in 
advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


At the commencement of this century, the whole 
Protestant missionary staff throughout the world 
amounted to ten societies only. Of these, how- 
ever, two only had ‘really entered the mission-field 
with any degree of vigour,—viz., the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts ; 
and, above all, the Society of the Moravian Breth- 
ren, The Wesleyan, Baptist, London, and Church 
Missionary Societies, though nominally in exist- 
ence, had hardly commenced their operations. 
There were, besides the above, two small societies 
on the Continent ; two in Scotland ; and not one 
in all America! How stands the case now? The 
Protestant Church, instead of ten, has fifty-one 
societies ; the great majority of which have each 
more labourers, and a greater income, than all the 
societies together of the Protestant Church previous 
to 1800! 

If the last sixty years be divided into three 
equal periods, nine societies belong to the first, 
fifteen to the second, and twenty-four to the third. 

The following facts, collected from statistics of 
the great missionary societies up to 1861, will 
afford—as far as mere dry figures can do—a general 
idea of the present strength of the mission army 
of the Protestant Church, with some of its results :— 





There are now 22 missionary societies in Great 
Britain ; 14 in North America; and 15 on the © 
Continent of Europe ; in all, 51. These employ, 
in round numbers, 12,000 agents, including or- 
dained missionaries, (probably 2000) teachers, 
catechists, etc. ; occupy 1200 stations ; have 
335,000 communicants from heathendom ; 252,000 
scholars ; 460 student straining for the ministry; 
and are supported by an income of £860,000 per 
annum. 

The greatest results have been attained by Eng- 
land. Connected with her great societies, there 
are nearly 7000 agents, 630 stations, 210,000 
communicants, 208,000 scholars, with an annual 
income of £510,000.* 

But in order to enable our readers still more 
clearty to realize the advance which the Church 
has made during the last half century, let us con- 
sider the progress of one of those societies, and 
take as an illustration the Church Missionary 
Society. It was founded a few months before 
1800. Its income in 1802, was £356. It now 
amounts to £104,273. In 1804, it had one station 
abroad, two ordained European missionaries, but 
no native assistants. It has now 148 stations, 


258 ordained clergymen (many of whom have 
studied in the English Universities), a large staff 
of native clergy, with 2034 other agents, most of 





* One or two facts in connexion with missionary effort 
may interest our readers :— 

Mr. Miiller of Bristol supports, in connexion with his 
famous orphanage, 22 foreign and 80 home missionaries. 

The Moravian Missionary Society has sent, since 
1732, 2000 missionaries, of whom 643 have died in 
mission service ; 9 on mission journeys ; 13 on the voy- 
age out or home ; 22 by shipwreck; and 12 were mur- 
dered. 

Gossner of Berlin alone originated and conducted a 
mission which has sent out 141 missionaries. Pastor 
Harms of Hermannsburg has*also, by his own efforts, 
built a mission ship, and has sent out 150 missionaries, 
of whom 100 are colonists, and proposes to send 24 every 
two years. 

Ten years ago there was little or no fruit among the 
Kohls of India. There are now 30,000 receiving Christ. 

In India there are 500 missionaries. In Tinnevelly 
above 70,000 Christians. 

The American ‘Board alone has sent out in fifty years 
900 missionaries (500 being native) and 400 teachers; 
55,000 have been received into church membership, 
and-175,000 children passed through their schools. 

America contributes £180,000 to foreign missions, and 
2000 agents. 

e Presbyterian churches of the world have come 
late into the field, but they contribute about 900 agents, 
and 230 ordained missionaries, with an income of about 
£110,000. 

One of the oldest Protestant missionary societies in 
existence (though now confined to home operations), is 
the Society in connexion with the Church of Scotland, 
“for promoting Christian Knowledge.” It supported 
Brainerd and the Elliots more than a century ago. 
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In 1810, it had 35 male, and 
13 female scholars in its schools ; it has now 31,000 
scholars. In 1816, the good Mr. Bickersteth had 
the privilege of receiving its first converts, amount- 
ing to six only, into the communion of the Church. 
Its communicants now number about 21,000. 


Let us, however, examine the missionary labours 
of the Protestant Church during this century, from 
another point of view. Take the map of the world, 
look ‘over its continents and islands, and con- 
trast their condition, as to the means of grace, in 
1800 and 1862. 

Tn 1800, the only missions east of the Cape of 
Good Hope were in India. These were confined 
to the Baptist Mission, protected in the Danish 
settlement of Serampore ; and the missions in 
Tanjore, in southern India. The former was 
begun by Carey and Thomas (in 1793), who were 
joined by a few brethren in 1799. The first con- 
vert they made was in 1800. The latter mission 
had existed since 1705, and numbered about nine 
labourers at the Commencement of the century.* 

Of the East India Company’s chaplains, Claudius 
Buchanan alone had the courage to advocate in 
India the missfonary cause ; and his sermon 
preached upon the subject in 1800, in Calcutta, 
was then generally deemed a bold and dariiig step. 
Hindustan was closed by the East India Company 
against the missionaries of the Christian Church. 
China, too, seemed hermetically sealed against 
the gospel. The Jesuit mission had failed. Chris- 
tianity was proscribed by an imperial edict. Pro- 
testant missions hafl not commenced. ‘The lan- 
guage of the nation, like its walls, seemed to forbid 
all access to the missionary. In Africa there were 
but few missionaries, and these had lately arrived 
at the Cape.+ In the black midnight which 


brooded over that miserable land, the ery of tor- 
tured slaves alone was héard. New Zealand, 
Australia, and the scattered islands of the Southern 
Seas, had not yet been visited by one herald of 
the gospel. A solitary beacon gleaming on the 
ocean from the missionary ship, ‘‘ Duff,” had indeed 
been seen, but not yet welcomed by the savages of 
Tahiti. The mission was abandoned in 1809, and 
not a convert left behind! -No Protestant mis- 
sionary had preached to those Indian tribes beyond 
the Colonies, who wandered over the interminable 
plains which stretch from Behring’s Straits to Cape 
Horn. Mahometan states were all shut against the 
gospel; and to forsake the Crescent for the Cross, 
was to die. In this thick darkness which covered 
heathendom, the only light to be seen—except in 
India—was in the far north, shed by the self- 
denying Moravians,—a light which streamed like a 
beautiful aurora over the wintry snow and ice- 
bound coasts of Greenland. To this gloomy picture 
we must add the indifferetice~of the Protestant 
Church to God’s ancient’ people. No society then 
existed for their conversion ; and of them it might 
indeed be said; ‘‘ This is Israel whom no man 
seeketh after !” 

How changed is the aspect of the world now ! 
There is hardly a spot upon earth (if we except 
those enslaved by Popery) where the Protestant 
‘missionary may not preach the gospel without the 
fear of persecution. The door of the world has 
been thrown open, and the world’s Lord and 
Master commands and invites his’ servants to 
enter, and, in his name, to take possession of the 
nations. Since 1812, India, chiefly through the 
exertions of Mr. Wifberforce,t has been made 
accessible to the missionaries of every Church. 
Christian schools and chapels have been mul- 
tiplied ; colleges have been instituted ;- thousands 





* The first Protestant missionary who visited India, 
was Ziegenbalg, who was sent out by the Halle-Danish 
Missionary Society in 1705, to Tranquebar.. He was 
joined by Plutschow in 1719. The mission was then 
adopted by the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. Grundler followed in 1720, and Schultze in 1727. 
The mission, in 1736, had four stations, ong. being in 
Madras ; 24 native assistants ; and'3517 baptized mem- 
bers | The great Schwartz laboured in, and extended 
the mission from 1749 till 1798. According to Dr. Carey, 
40,000 had been converted to- Christianity during the 
last century. through this mission. Dr.- Claudius 
Buchanan reckons the number as high as 80,000 ! 

+ The first missionary to South Africa was George 
Schmidt, sent by the Moraviati Brethren in 1736. He 
laboured alone with some success till 1743, when he was 
compelled by the Dutch East India Company’to return 
to Europe. The mission was resumed in. 1792, when 
three additional missionaries sailed for the Cape. A 
few others joined them in 1798. At the beginning of 
the century, the converts amounted to 304. The illus- 


sionaries, were sent to South Africa by the London 
Missionary Society’ in 1799. Theonly attempts made 
to Christianize Western Africa previous to 1800 were 
by the Moravians ih Guinea, in 1737 } but all the mis- 
sionaries, 11 in number, dying, the attempt was aban- 
doned; and by the Scottish Missiondry Society in 
1797, who sent thither six missionaries.” One (Greig) 
was murdered, another (Brunton) returned and went 
to Tartary ; the rest, we believe, went to other spheres 
of labour. The Church Missionary | Society entered 
upon this field in 1801. 

t In 1812, we find from Mr. Wilberforce’s Life (vol. 
it, p. 10), how he was “busily engaged in reading, 
thinking, consulting, and persuading,” on the renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter. He was fully 
alive to the importance of the crisis with reference to 
the interests of Christianity. He thus writes to his 
friend, Mr. Buttet'worth—“I have been long looking 
forward to the period of the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter as to a great era, when I 
hopédthat it would please God to enable the friends 





trious Dr. Vanderkemp, along with three other mis- 
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have been converted to Christ; and tens of 
thousands instructed in Christianity. The cruelties 
of heathenism have been immensely lessened ; in- 
fanticide prohibited; Sutteeism abolished; all 
Government support withdrawn from idolatry ; 
and the Hindu law of inheritance has been altered 
to protect the native convert; while a new era 
seems to be heralded by the fact that a native 
Christian Rajah has himself established a mission 
among his people. 

All the islands in the Eastern Archipelago are 
now accessible to the missionary ; most of them 
have been visited. Ceylon has flourishing con- 
gregations and schools; Madagascar has had her 
martyrs, and has still her indomitable confessors. 

China, with its teeming millions, has also been 
opened to the gospel. The way had been marvel- 
lously prepared by Dr. Morrison, who as early as 
1807 had commenced the study of the language 
which he lived to master. Accordingly, when the 
conquests of Britain had obtained admission for, 
and secured protection to the missionaries as well 
as to the merchants of all nations, the previous in- 
defatigable labours of Morrison had provided, for 
the immediate use of the Church of Christ, a dic- 
tionary of the language, and a translation of the 
Word of God. The Christian religion is tolerated 
by law since 1844, and may be professed freely by 


the natives! The gospel is now advancing in that* 


thickly-peopled land of patience and industry, and 
native preachers are already proclaiming to their 
countrymen the tidings of salvation. 

Africa has witnessed changes still more wonder- 
ful. The abolition of the British slave-trade in 
1807, and of slavery in the British dominions in 
1834, have removed immense barriers in the way 
of the gospel. The whole coasts of Africa are 
being girdled with the light of truth. It has pene- 
trated throughout the south, where the French* 





what I have long thought, next to the slave-trade, the 
foulest blot on the moral character of our countrymen 
—the suffering our fellow-subjects (nay, they even 
stand toward us in the closer relation of our tenants) 
in the East Indies to remain, without any effort on our 
part to enlighten and reform them, under the grossest, 
the darkest, and most depraving system of idolatrous 
superstition that almost ever existed on earth.” The 
deepest anxiety was felt by all Christians for the issue 
of the debate. ‘‘I heard afterwards,” he writes, “‘ that 
many good men were praying for us all night.” These 
prayers and efforts were crowned with success ; and Mr. 
Wilberforce, when communicating the joyful news to 
his wife, writes—‘‘ Blessed be God! we carried our 
question triumphantly, about three or later this morn- 
ing!” 

* The missions of the French Protestant Church are 
situated inland from Port Natal, and along the River 
Caledon from its junction with the Orange River. It 
has gathered upwards of 2000 Bechuanas into regular 
church fellowship. 





and German Protestant Churches labour side by 
side with those of Britain to civilize the degraded 
Bushman, the low Hottentot, and warlike Kaffir, 
The chapel in Sierra Leone, built from the planks 
of condemned slavers, and containing 1000 wor- 
shippers, is a type of the blessings brought through 
Christianity to injured Africa. 

Abyssinia has also been visited with every pro- 
spect of success. 

And how glorious has been the triumph of the 
gospel throughout the whole Pacific! In 1837, 
Williams was able to address royalty in these 
noble words—‘‘ It must impart joy to every bene- 
volent mind to know, that by the efforts of British 
Christians upwards of three hundred thousand of 
deplorably ignorant and savage barbarians, in- 
habiting the beautiful islands of the Pacific, have 
been delivered from a dark, debasing, and san- 
guinary idolatry, and are now enjoying the civi- 
lizing influence, the domestic happiness, and the 
spiritual blessings which Christianity imparts. In 
the island of Raratonga, which I discovered in 1823, 
there are upwards of 3000 children under Christian 
instruction daily; not a vestige of idolatry re- 
mains ;+ their language has been reduced to a 
system, and the Scriptures, with other books, have 
been translated. But this is only one of nearly a 
hundred islands to which similar blessings have 
been conveyed.” Tens of thousands of souls more 
have been added to this number since these words 
were written! In no part of heathendom has 
the gospel produced, in so short a time, such won- 
derful fruit as in Polynesia. The labours and 
sacrifices of the converted natives are more strik- 
ing than in any other missions. Many islands have 
been converted solely by means of a native agency, 
and are superintended by native preachers only. 
Let us take the Sandwich Islands as illustrating 
what has been accomplished for the natives, and 
by them. The American Mission was commenced 
in 1824, These islands have been converted long 
ago to Christianity, so that not a vestige of idolatry 
remains, and not only do they support their own 
clergy and schools, but have their own Bible and 
Foreign Missionary Society. They raise for these 
objects about £4000 per annum, and support six 
missionaries to the heathen islands around them. 
The communicants in the islands amount to up- 
wards of 25,000, and the children who attend the 
common schools to a still greater number. 

If we turn our eye to the great Western Con- 
tinent, we see the gospel preached to its wandering 
Indian tribes ; while the condition of Mexico and of 
California affords every prospect of the rapid ex- 
tension of truth through kingdoms long benighted. 





+ The first idci which a catechist from Raratonga, 
who visited London in 1848, ever beheld, was in the 
Museum of the London Missionary Society, 
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Mahometan countries have also been opened to 
the missionary. Through the influence of Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Stratford Canning, the Sultan 
was induced in 1844 to give religious toleration 
to his subjects ; so that now, for the first time, a 
Mussulman may change his faith without incur- 
ring punishment. Several societies labour in Al- 
giers, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Constantinople. The Euphrates is being dried up. 
The Mahometan power is tottering, and ready to 
fall! When it dies and is buried, who will wear 
mourning at its funeral ? 

And how strange is the meeting between the 
distant East and West, the distant past and near 
present, visible in the fact, that it is missionaries 
from America who now unveil to the dwellers in 
the land of the Chaldees, and to the wanderers 
among the mountains which shadow the birth- 
place of the human race, that blessed faith and 
hope which dwelt in Abram, as he journeyed at 
the dawn of history from that old land, and which 
has returned thither again in Christian men embued 
with Abram’s faith, after having accompanied civi- 
lisation around the globe? God’s blessing has sig- 
nally attended the American mission among the 
Nestorians. The revival of religion in their schools 
and churches has been great and glorious. 

To all these facts we must add the labours of the 
Church during the last sixty years in the salvation 
of Israel. Much, very much, has been accomplished, 
in spite of immense difficulties, by upwards of 
twenty-six societies; and it has been computed 
that no fewer than 8000 have, during the above 
period, been added to the Church of Christ. 

May we not exclaim, What hath God wrought ! 
Yet how can any statistics carry to our hearts a 
sense of what has been done for immortal souls by 
the gospel during this eventful period? What 
homes have been made happy by it ; what families 
united in the bonds of love ; what sick-beds soothed ; 
what dying beds cheered ; what minds illumined, 
and what hearts filled with joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory ! 


The British and Foreign Bible Society may be 
adduced as forming the most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the progress made during the present cen- 
tury, in leavening the world with the Word of God. 
Previous to its formation, in 1804, there was not 
one society in existence, whose sole object was the 
distribution of the Bible in all lands. There are 
now upwards of 50 principal and 9000 auxiliary 
Bible Societies. In 1804, the Bible was accessible 
to only 200 millions of men. Now it exists in 
tongues spoken by 600 millions. The London 
Bible Society alone sends forth annually upwards 
of 1,787,000 copies. During the last sixty years it 
has issued 39,315,226 Bibles, in 163 different lan- 





guages, and in 143 translations never before printed. 
Its receipts for 1862 amount to £168,443.* 

It surely cannot fail to fill the heart of every 
Christian with deepest thankfulness, to contem- 
plate the glorious achievements of the last sixty 
years, in circulating the Word of God. The 
Church, like the angel seen in prophetic vision, has 
been flying with the everlasting gospel to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. It 
has given the Bible to the inhabitants of the old 
lands of Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, and Persia ; to the indomitable Circassian ; 
the mountaineers of Affghanistan ; to tribes of 
India speaking thirty-two different languages or 
dialects ; to the inhabitants of Burmah, Assam, 
and Siam ; to the islanders of Madagascar and 
Ceylon ; to the Malays and Javanese of the eastern 
seas ; to the millions of China, and the wandering 
Kalmuck beyond her great wall ; tothe brave New 
Zealander ; to the teeming inhabitants of the 
island groups which are scattered over the South- 
ern Pacific ; to the African races, from the Cape 
to Sierra Leone; to the Esquimaux and Green- 
lander, within the Arctic circle ; and to the Indian 
tribes of North America. All are now furnished 
with a translation of that wonderful volume, 
which, with the light of the universal living Spirit 
of God, at once reveals to man, in every age and 
clime, his lost and miserable condition, and tells 
him of a remedy that is adapted to meet every 
want of his being,—to redeem him, by a moral 
power it alone can afford, from all sin and misery, 
and to bring him into the glorious fellowship of 
the holiness, the blessedness, and joy of Jesus 
Christ, and all the family of God in earth and 
heaven ! 

But the labours of the Tract Soctertss, during 
the last sixty years, also deserve our attention. 

Foremost in this great work has been the Re- 
ligious Tract Society of London. That Society 
was formed in 1799. During the first year of its 
operations, ending in May 1800, it had issued 
200,000 tracts. What is its present working 
power? Its annual income from sales, and bene- 
volent contributions (£12,500), is £95,000. Its 
annual distribution of tracts, including handbills, 
from the London Depository is, in English 
20,870,074, and in Foreign languages 537,729, 





* The American Bible Society circulates upwards of 
600,000 copies of the Word of God annually, at home 
and abroad. Besides assisting in publishing transla- 
tions issued by other Societies, it has been at the sole 
expense of publishing the Armenio-Turkish, and Modern 
Syriac New Testament ; the entire Bible for the Bur- 
mese, and also for the Sandwich Islands ; the Ojibbeway 
New Testament ; the Gospels, or some portion of the 
Bible, into the languages of the Sioux, Mohawk, Seneca, 
and Cherokee Indians. 
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making an annual total. of 21,407,803. It pub- 
lishes tracts in 117 different languages. Taking 
into aecount the circulation of affiliated societies, 
the total probable annual distribution of tracts, 
British and Foreign, in connexion with the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, amounts to 28,500,000. * 

What.a mighty agency has this been for the dis- 
semination of religious truth! How extensive the 
influence, how grand the immortality, which the 
printing-press, employed with such evangelic Chris- 
tian zeal, secures to the labours of men of God! 
Their holy words, which, without such an agency 
as this, could have reached a few minds only, and 
in some limited spot of earth, now circulate like 
the air of heaven over the wide world ; they enter 
every dwelling, and are on the tongue of every tribe. 
An old minister, nearly two hundred years ago, was 
brought before a cruel and bloodthirsty judge, who 
said to him, before sending him to prison, ‘‘ Rich- 
ard, thou art an old rogue, and deservest the 
halter.” Yet this same Richard has never ceased 
to preach from that. day till this ; and every year 
now, he addresses millions ineveryland. Richard 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted has been eminently 
blessed for the conversion of sinners, and his 
Saint’s Rest has been equally blessed for the con- 
solation of believers. The same judge seized a 
tinker, who would not stick to his suldering and 
hammering, but would make known everywhere 
the grace of God, and what great things God had 
done for him. - Twelve years he lay in jail; and 
there, having nothing to disturb him, he fell to 
dreaming. That dream was afterwards printed, 
and has gone through more editions than any 
other uninspired volume. John Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress has travelled through all lands, 
and its victories over Apollyon have been more 
than can be numbered. 


And_ now let us ask, What shall be the history 
of the Church during the rest of this century? 
Without attempting with a profane hand to un- 
cover what God has concealed, it is surely a com- 
fort to be able to take our stand on the immove- 
able rock of his promises to Christ, and to rejoice 
in the assurance, that, sooner or later, his name 
must be glorious in all the earth ! 

But when? Is it too much to assert, that be- 
fore the end of the present century, the gospel 
shall have been preached to all nations, the Bible 
translated into all tongues, and the last visible idol 
on earth cast down amidst the triumphant songs of 
the Church of Christ? We might expect this 
blessing judging only from the past, and the con- 
stantly increasing ratio with which society ad- 
vances. Yet, as revolutions in the physical world 
anticipate in a single night the slow progress of 
ordinary causes, so, for aught we know, may God, 
by some evolution of His Providence, make one 
year do the work of many. There is doubtless a 
tendency towards: ‘‘ catholic humanity ;” but God 
has decreed most righteously, that there is but 
one bond of union which can permanently unite 
humanity, and that is Jesus Christ the Son of God 
and Son of man ! 

But while we do anticipate the most glorious 
results ever attained by the human race during 
the next forty years, we anticipate, also, from 
the signs of the times, a desperate conflict of 
opposing systems, both of truth and error. It 
is not a little remarkable, that never before was 
there such a /ife and strength in every system as 
at thismoment. Protestantism, Popery, Infidelity, 
and even Judaism, were never so alive ; and never 
were alive together before. Does this not look like 
a coming struggle?{ But we know what the 
glorious end will be! 





* Several religious bodies in the United States main- 
tain Tract or ‘“ Publication” Societies. But the 
** American Tract Society” (founded 1825) is the largest 
and most influential in the United States, and has a 
catholic constitution similar to our own Tract Society. 
It is supported by more than 700 auxiliary societies, 
those in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, being 
large and efficient. We may add that its circulation 
is not confined to the United States, but extends to 
Mexico, Central and South America, and to those dis- 
tricts in the East and Asia Minor, where the American 
missionaries are labouring. It has issued upwards of 
200,000,000 of publications since its commencement. 





+ It is only within twenty-five years that preaching 
has become common in all their synagogues, while, 
during the same period, ten periodicals have been 
started by the Jews, in different parts of the world, 
in defence of Judaism, in some form or other. 

t In a conversation which we had with Neander in 
1848 (immediately before the continental revolutions), 
he said, ‘‘ I believe we are entering a period of unpre- 
cedented warfare, which will issue in the increased 
glory and purity of the Church. The light and dark- 
ness will every year be more and more separated ; the 
one becoming more bright, the other more densely 
dark.” 
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On THE “ Marta,” April 1862. 

Dear Mr. Eptror,—You are kind enough to 
ask me to let you know something more of my 
sailor-life. Unluckily I am a poor fist at the pen, 
and have no skill in the spinning of yarns, but I 
shall try, from time to time, to give the readers of 
Good Words a taste of salt water. Just now I 
may as well tell you how I became. seaman. | ‘As 
it was all through Uncle Ben the Old Quarter- 
master, this letter will have a great deal more to do 
with him than with me ; butIhaye no doubt of its 
being all the better for the present purpose. 


My father and mother’s family originally be- 
longed to London, but after my father’s death my 
mother removed to the neighbourhood of Chester, 
where she went shares in a little farm with a 
sister of hers, whose husband was also dead. Tis 
as pleasant a neighbourhood as you could wish to 
live in, so be it one had sufficient to rig a com- 
fortable berth on shore, and keep all hands going, 
without getting into the shopkeepér’s books, or 
falling foul of your landsharks of lawyers. Only 
I never could fancy trudging about all day over 
thirty acres of brick-dust after a set of lubberly 
ploughmen, or keeping the log of a dairy, ‘with 
nothing before you but to square your accgunts' at 
the year’s end, and’begin again, A sailor has his 
hardships, but then ‘he’s always lobking 
even a foremast-man feels like a prince.as he goes’ 
round the craft in harbour, squinting at -#heir dif- 
ferent rig, and fighting shy of offers, till he thinks 
whether he ‘Il go to India, or China, or the West 
Indies, or to some country he hasn’t seen. Then, 
if a boy with some schooling enters apprentice, 
and works on steadily, he has the chance of com- 
manding a vessel; .and I don’t think any one 
would wish better than to walk his own quarter- 
deck, and look aloft at the rigging taut and trim,— 
canvas touching the-wind and never lifting, from 
course to royal—with her three masts in a line— 
and steering across the ocean without any one to 
tell him the way, while all the time no one is 
his master but. God, who rules the winds and the 
waters ! « Meets. za: 

However, I’m a-heat of my story. “We lived 
about seven ‘tiiles out‘ of the town of Chester, 
quite in the country, with no more than two or 
three other houses beside us, though all round 
about you could see farm-houses, and cottages, 
and little villages across the fields and the river, 
enough to make all Chester over again, and as dif- 
ferent from the town as a channel-fleet standing 
into port is from the shipping in the docks. Our 
own house was an old-fashioned, queer-built sort 
of a place, half. timbers and half stones; there 
wasn’t one of the windows on a line with another, 
and the chimneys were as high as the ‘ Maria’s” 
lower masts. It stands at the end of an old green- 
garden, full of large gean-trees, which lies between it 
and the market-road ; with an orchard besides, and 


forward ;: 


ME TO SEA 


a little paddock to one hand, and a carpenter’s wood- 
yard at the other, where the piles of planks shaking 
in a windy day would remind you of a ship’s bulk- 
heads straining at night in a stiff breeze. All be- 
fore the door, under the trees, you see the flat 
green corn-fields, sprinkled with red flowers in 
summer, and the meadows full of sleek cows ; and 
over them the spire of the church in the distance, 
where we used to walk all together of a Sunday. 
I think I see my good little mother, my old aunt, 
and the two girls, sitting out at tea there in the 
garden before the door, as they were the evening 
I came home last, after being three years away ! 
I have the old place before me now, and how my 
mother shrieked and dropped her best china tea- 
pot, which was always used on Sundays, and my 
aunt ran to open the gate, and how my sisters 
screamed and ran for my brother Ben, who was 
on the other side of the wall, in the carpenter’s 
gree, pulling cherries for the carpenter’s pretty 
ughter. 

We had a happy enough time of it when we 
were boys therein the country, however dull it 
seems to me to be when one grows up. For my 
part, I’m sure I don’t know how I ever learnt to 
read at all, so fond was I of pretending to help 
with the field-work, or anything else instead of 
going to school. . We would slip out with the hay- 

ple or the reapers at six in the TA aoning, and 


| Work “all day in ‘@ broiling sun, fake “our’ dinner 
‘with them in the field, and come home in the 


evening as if we had been doing nethins, wrong ; 
and my mother never had the heart to scold us for 
it. 

However, oursprime spree was when we got 
leaye ‘to go along with the market-carts into 
Chester on market-day, when the cheeses made on 
the farm, or some of ‘the orchard fruit, were sent 
in to be sold. I well remember the delight of my 
first liberty-day on shore in Bombay, after a six 
months’ voyage, with half-a-dozen rupees in my 

xt; everything I saw in the streets like part 
of a tale in a.book ; and how we ordered a dinner 
fit for kings with our first wages, and smoked half 
a box of cigars under the verandah, while iwe looked 
at the strange figures passing below, | But after all, 
one wearied of the thing on a segond frial, and it 
wasn’t equal to the feelings ‘with which we boys 
drove into Chester of afine summer morning, with 
good-natured Dick, thé farm-servant, who let us 
manage as we chose.. The whole day was before 
us, the streets full'of people, and everything that 
wasn’t wonderful was funny, A curious, Dutch- 
built sort of an old town is Chester, as everybody 
knows ; I have often been puzzled since to think 
what kind of sea-going craft people knocked off in 
those days; although I fancy the sea left them 
much less to their own taste than the shore did. 
Such narrow, little crooked streets you have, with 
the upper part of the houses over the foot-passen- 
gers’ heads, and every now and then a dark entry 
into a court, or a crooked stair, or an outside 
wooden gallery. And there we sat, on the top of 
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one of the carts, crushing through the crowd, and 
swaying about as the pile of cheeses and baskets 
shook, or waiting stock-still when we could not 
get forward. We enjoyed seeing the old women 
chaffer about the price of eggs, and now and 
then one of us would chuck an orchard apple 
slyly into their laps, or catch hold of the tops 





of their umbrellas, which they had put up to 
keep them from the sun. 

It was one of these times that we first saw our 
old Uncle Ben, or rather an uncle of my mother’s, 
who had gone to sea when she was a girl, and he 
not much older; and she had only seen him twice 
or thrice afterwards. 














We had often heard our | 











“ He and I built a whole fleet of ships of every rig, from a frigate to a cutter, over at the carpenter's.” 


aunt and her talk of him ; there was a huge shell | awe, as a sort of magical thing; and I fancied that 
on the parlour mantelpiece, which he had brought | it always told what kind of weather there was 
from the West Indies. Inside it was as beautiful | then far out at sea, and that when there was a 
pink as a rose-leaf, and when you put it to your | ship lost one would hear in it the distant cries of 
ear it roared like the sea in a stormy night on a | drowning sailors. It was the only nautical affair 


lee-shore. I used to view that shell with great | in the house, except a portrait of Uncle Ben him- 
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self, done by a Chinee-man in Macao ; a rum cus- 
tomer the fellow had made him too, for his money. 
The face yellow, with long pig’s eyes, and black 
hair smoothed and curled on each side like a 
woman’s; although underneath there was a pair 
of whiskers fit for ‘‘ Blackbeard” the pirate, and a 
ferocious grin about the mouth, just such as I 
suppose the Chinee-man thought he saw there. 
This noble tar had plainly a quid stowed away in 
his one cheek, it was such a size ; but he looked as 
if he was putting his tongue in it too, and the ras- 
cally chopstick had tried his best skill at a streak 
of bacco juice, which my uncle, I fancy, had drawn 
across his own figure-head with the back of his 
hand, The two of them together, no doubt, agreed 
about not forgetting the pig-tail, which shied over 
the shoulder from the back of his head down to 
the bottom of his shirt, and was tied with a blue 
ribbou as long as an Admiral’s pennant. So I 
thought that I should know my Uncle Ben if I met 
him anywhere between this and Behring’s Straits. 

Well, one day we were in Chester with the 
carts at market ; the man Dick had put up the 
horses at the tavern where we got our bread and 
beer, and my brother and I were standing under 
the archway of the yard, listening to a man and a 
woman with a bundle of ballads, singing opposite 
each other in the middle of the street. Just then 
we heard the horn of the mail-coach as it came 
round a corner into the town, and brought up at the 
door of the head-inn close by. Soon after, one of 
the ’ostlers, a crony of Dick’s, ran over and said 
there was an old fellow at the ‘‘Stag’s Head,” 
asking for his missus. 

‘“‘He’s nothing else but a savidge sailor, Dick,” 
says the ’ostler; ‘nobody can make nothing of 

him. He’s got a box with him, though, as big 
| asacorn-chest, and a great bundle of sacks and 
ropes, all stinking of pitch and tar; so means to 
make himself at ’ome someweres. You’d better 
put in your hanimal again, and get ’em into your 
cart off our steps.” 

Dick grumbled at not having had his dinner 
| first, but he yoked the old mare again, and took 
|| the cart round to the “ Stag’s Head.” 
| “T’ll tell you what, Bill,” said my brother 
Benny to me, as we stood looking out with our 
mouths open, like young ducks before a shower, 
“for a hundred pounds, that’s Uncle Ben come 
back to see mother and aunt and all of us !” 

“No! you don’t say so, Ben !” said I, starting. 
“Well, if it is, I'll cut off home this moment, and 
let them know beforehand.” 

““No, you shan’t, though,” says Ben, who was 
older than I, and every now and then tried to 
come captain over me, which sometimes was the 
occasion of a battle, when there was anybody to 
egg me on. ‘‘ No, you shan’t ; we’ll surprise ’em.” 

I, however, was half afraid of facing old Uncle 
Ben so suddenly, as I had come to think of him 
as a sort of Wandering Jew, who had been every- 
where, and never died. I made a bolt to run off 
for home, when Ben caught hold of me, and we 
were pulling each other’s hair, and tumbling about 
the yard, when somebody caught hold of me by 
the stern of the breeches, and hoisted me right in 
the air, while Ben was shoved into a heap of straw. 
A voice as loud as a bull’s shouted out beside us— 





**Hollo! you precious young rascals, is this the 
way you welcome your old uncle ?” 

As soon as I was on my legs, I turned round, 
and saw a tall, stout, oldish man, a little bent, 
with a dark, rough, hard-cut face, and long ring- 
lets of grey hair coming down to his whiskers, 
who stood looking at us both with a comical sort 
of a grin. He had on a low glazed hat, as bright 
as japan, with a name in front in gilt letters, an 
old, long blue coat with yellow anchor-buttons, 
and wide canvas-trousers, with gilt buckles in his 
shoes. When he held out his one hand to me, I 
noticed there was nothing at the end of the other 
sleeve but a steel hook, which my brother Ben 
seemed afraid would catch hold of him, for he 
wouldn’t come nearer. 

**Come, my boys,” said the old man-o’-war’s- 
man, ‘‘ give us a flipper, now you’ve made out my 
rig; you see I’ve only one myself, so I mean no 
favour betwixt ye! What’s your names?” 

*¢ Ben and Bill, sir,” answered my brother. 

***Bless’d, then, if niece Sal hasn’t made me 
stand Sammy for a name without axing by your 
leave! Well, my boy, I answers to the same hail ; 
I’m your Uncle Ben. I s’pose you’ve heard of 
me?” 

“Often, Uncle Ben,” said he. ‘* We’ve your 
picture at home, but I shouldn’t have known you 
by it.” 

**Oh,” said Uncle Ben, “but that’s twenty 
years‘ago! I warn’t in nothing like this here rig, 
neither ; but, at the time it was done, the whole 
mess said it was as like as one cat-head is to an- 
other, saving that the old chow-chow clapped on 
too much of his Chinee yellow; which, I don’t 
doubt, he meant in kindness for an extra dollar 
or 80.” 

As soon as we had exchanged reckonings a little 
with our stranger grand-uncle, and told him about 
the family, he took us into the tavern, and treated 
us all to as jolly a blow-out as the house could 
furnish. 

** Now,” said Uncle Ben to the ploughman Dick, 
‘* get your wheel-consarn under weigh, and let’s 
make sail for this here farm. We'll have our first 
bowl of grog there, boys; and I’ll not smoke my 
first pipe on shore till your mother fills it for me. 
Bless you, Bill, I recollect her a little girl in the 
old house in Watling Street, younger than you 
are, when I was about the age of Ben there. We 
were at the same school, and although I was her 
uncle, little Sally used to help me with my ac- 
counts. You two fellows, big enough to stow a 
mizen-royal, you make her an old woman to what 
she was when I saw her last.” 

All the way as we went along, sitting in the 
cart, out of the town and through the country-road 
in a bright summer’s afternoon, it was curious to 
us to see the old tar’s delight with everything. Be- 
fore this his whole acquaintance with the land had 
lain in sea-port towns or great cities, except now 
and then a short cruise on shore in some foreign 
country. He had been at sea from a mere lad, 
and had just left a frigate three years on the 
African station. So you may think how we laughed 
at having to tell our old uncle the commonest 
things about the country, and seeing how he 
appeared to take as much pleasure in the sight 
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of fields, and trees, and gardens as if they were 
dropped from the moon. I remember, too, that once 
or twice I wondered to find his remarks made 
me notice something strange and beautiful in what 
I had seen every day since I was a child. When 
we got out of the highway into a rough field-road 
through the long clover-hay, the old fellow grew 
anxious to get a sight of the house, although we 
were so deep in the low fields that you might have 
thought there wasn’t one within ten miles. Uncle 
Ben stood up on the top of his old chest, and looked 
round as bewildered as a greenhorn coming on deck 
to his first morning-watch, out of sight of land. 

“Well, boys,” said he, ‘‘ bless’d if this bean’t to 
me summut like the captain’s gig in a Bahama 
swell, always below the horizon: I see nothing but 
the tops of fences and corn-fields. I don’t doubt 
you've taken the bearings, messmate,” to Dick, 
who was driving; “but I’d like to know how’s 
her head, and whereaway lies this said port.” 

Honest Dick, however, didn’t know what he 
meant, and the old quartermaster of the ‘“‘Minerva” 
asked him to heave-to, and let him down the side. 

** Come away, boys,” said Uncle Ben to us, ‘‘ let’s 
start a-head ; if it’s only for the curiosity of the 
thing. I must have a look-out off the royal-yard 
of that there tree, which wouldn’t have made a bad 
spar for our frigate.” 

We were quite ready to climb up after him, but 
the old man was at the top before us, and we soon 
heard him hailing out from aloft, ‘‘Sail-ho! my 
lads !—is that the craft? White paint from bends 
to gunnel—double tier of ports—and rigged with 


smoking funnels, as long as in one of your new- 


fangled ‘ steamers’ !” 


We knew it must be our own house he saw from 
the place ; and Uncle Ben gave three cheers at the 
sight of Old Mallow Farm, with the cows gathered 
behind the dairy for milking, and the pond at the 
end. of the carpenter’s house, covered with ducks 
and geese washing themselves. The fine evening 
sunshine came all over the two gardens; and the 
tops of the trees, and the piles of crossed planks in 
the wood-yard, looked as if they were dipped in 
real gold, There was a market-cart full of neigh- 
bours stopping on the road at the carpenter’s gate, 
to hold a palaver with him and his wife ; and their 
little girl, with our two little sisters, were sitting on 
the wall, while our mother and aunt looked over it 
from their own garden. 

A little while after we were all sitting in the 
little parlour at home, with the tea-things on the 
table, and the window open to let in the sweet 
summer air of the garden ; while the old sailor, as 
happy as possible between his two nieces on the 
sofa, with the rest of us about his knees, was busy 
with them overhauling the slack of all that had 
happened since they saw each other. What we 
younger ones wanted was to hear something about 
the sea, and how Uncle Ben had lost his arm. 

** All in good time, boys,” said he; ‘please 
God, I’ll spin you the whole yarn out before we 
part company ; but not this bout. If you were as 
salt as I am, from full forty years’ cruising, you’d 
be glad for one night to wash your mouths in sweet 
water, and eat nothing but soft tack. <A grain of 
brine jist now, or a snift of tar, would be the 
death of me. -Well, you see, Sally dear, and Niece 





Barbara, I must give you the rights of the matter ; 
how I come to turn up now all standing, after you 
might ha’ thought I’d lost the number of my mess, 
and gone to the bottom. "Xcuse my manners, 
though, nieces, and let ‘ttle Ben, there, fill me a pipe 
of negrohead out of the chest, so as you doesn’t 
object to the smoke. It’s the genuine sort, that 
would make a man who smoked it tell you his 
mind in spite of himself, and wouldn’t disagree 
with a sucking child. And harkee, Bill, boy, 
you'll find a pair of East Ingee shawls, and a box 
of shells under my sailing gear ; hand them out of 
their berth for your mother and Aunt Barbara.” 

Ben filled one of the long clay-pipes we had bought 
in Chester, and while we—all but my mother, who 
was thanking Uncle Ben for minding us—were 
overhauling the curiosities, he lighted it and had 
his smoke. The light clouds went out at the par- 
lour-window, and hung in the air alongside till you 
couldn’t see the garden ; so I suppose the old man 
wasn’t looking at it, but meditating on what he 
had been going to say. At last my mother put her 
head on his shoulder, and said, ‘Tell us now, 
then, Uncle; I’m listening. Children, do keep 
the shells and things to yourselves, and let aunt 
hear what Uncle Benjamin was saying !” 

“* Ay, ay,” said he, turning round gravely ; 
and then with a cheerful smile,—‘‘ Well, girls, 
well, I was just overhauling that same ; and it’s 
wonderful in how short a time one looks up the 
whole log it’s taken such a many years chalking 
down! You, Sally now, by the church-books 
you’re but five year younger than myself, yet 
you’re a perfect girl to me. You’ve your chil- 
dren there ; if they make you old one way, they 
make you younger another; while here am I—fifty- 
three I made myself last birthday, by the old Bible 
in my chest—older than my father was when he 
died, and he was seventy-one. You’ve no idee, 
Niece Barbara, how hard work and weather both 
wears a man down at sea; one day to windward 
on tops’l-yard, hauling out an earing with a wet 
skin, the blast cutting you like a knife; t’ other, 
sweating atan oar, with the water as calm and hot 
as the glass on a skylight. But most ’specially, 
it’s the having nothing to look to, no one to think 
of, that brings a sailor sooner to grey hairs and 
weariness. At the voyage end, he must ship again 
and in anchors, for what use is he of ashore? The 
sea’s made him, and it must e’en take him. 

** Well, I liked the service, and was well treated, 
as a steady hand, and ready for any work. I 
liked the freedom and the venturesomeness ; al- 
though I own, Sally, dear, if there was one thing 
that haunted me, it was the thought of you and 
your Tom sitting at the fire in that same little 
bright room, as you were when I seed you a year 
after your marriage. Oftentimes it hove up in a 
dream, like a sail out of the sea, and seemed to 
draw nearer, when, behold you, ‘ All hands’ ’d 
be sung out down the hatchway ; or else I’d beat 
about and about it for a whole watch; an’ most 
of all, when we wor at our noisiest, or doing our 
worst, the thought would come strongest. 

‘* Hows’ever, I forgot that, when I seed you 4 
widow, and knew you’d your own troubles. I 
thought on you often aftertimes, sittin’ lone 








and dreary in the town ; so I fancied myself in a 
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better berth where I was, knocked about in an old 
jackass frigate, chasing schooners that could sail 
round her, an’ now and then overhauling a scuttled 
prize, or landing a cargo of greasy niggers. Even if I 
was getting crazy-timbered, like the old ‘Minerva’ 
herself, why, there was the blue seas as fresh as ever 
to keep us shaking; an’ sometime or other we’d go 
quietly down, and be done with it. I’d the con- 
ning of her wheel in the starboard watch, and 
somehow felt a concern in the old craft that made 
up to me for the want of such with any kith or 
kin of mortal creatures. In a light wind, or a 
breeze astern, she yawed like a jackass, as she was, 
and with a head-wind, she kicked like one ; but 
under double-reefed tops’ls she carried. a small 
enough wheel, and wore well; so you may just 
think I had a kindness for the jade, not to speak of 
shipmates I had weathered it with so long. Well, 
one hot afternoon watch we were standing off the 
mouth of Old Calabar river in the tail of a light 
breeze, the three tops’ls. just lifting, and the land 
well-down, with only a thin haze over where “it 
lay. I was leaning against the hammock-nettings, 
abaft the larboard fore-chains, keeping a lazy eye 
on the horizon to seaward, which was broken with 
the heat, so as you could hardly know water from 
sky. The water alongside was as blue as blue 
could be, you’d ha’ thought it scarce broke under 
the cutwater at the bows. I don’t know how it 
was, our being so long out, on salt’ junk and rotten 
water—or whether some’at was wrong about the 
upper-works—but just then a sort o’ megrim come 
over me at sight of the sea. My head swam with 
the slow blue wash of it, in the middle of the 
white haze ; I thought of all the poor fellows I’d 
heard tell of that fancied the waves a green field, and 
saw their little birth-town in the clouds, and so 
jumped o’erboard. I’d’a’ given a month’s grog fora 
stiff breeze off-shore, an’ a sail on the lee-bow in chase; 
or to put my mouth to a runnin’ stream in the grass, 
and drink myself under-water, as I’ve seen an old 
queer stone-faced chap do the whole year round at 
a town-well. It wasn’t long after, neither, when 
the man aloft sings out, ‘Sail-ho!’ and sure enough 
there was the three masts ‘and hull of a:ship to 
windward, hove high into the air with the heat, and 
cut through by the haze, so that you could see her 
portline and her royals plain, long before her larger 
canvas. It turned out to be the sloop-o’-war that 
relieved the ‘Minerva’ off the station, and bringing 
letters for the ship’s company. There was one of 
em for me, Sally, which you’d sent afloat two years 
afore, from this here farm, when you settled in it ; 
and here it ’ad been boxing the compass in chase 
of me. ‘I s’pose by this time you’ve forgotten what 
you said in that ’ere letter; but, bless your kind 
heart, I’ve got it by memory as well as'I know the 


| ship’s ropes. You said how you’d seen an old ship- 
| mate at Greenwich as told you I was in the * Mi- 


nerva,’ and how you was hearing the wind roar 
through the trees the last night, but in the morn- 
ing, when you wrote, it was quite calm, and the 
fields so green out of the window. Only the sight 
of the shell above the fire-place made you put it 
to your ear, and tle sound was so loud you a’most 
thought you heard the sea, till you took the notion 
of writing to me: Yow told me, Sal, you mind, 
what a difference there was *twixt London an’ the 





country ; so quiet it was, that it brought back your 
young thoughts, and so happy you felt stepping out 
into the garden of a morning, looking at the cows 
feeding in the green grass over the hedge ; and you 
gave me a day’s log of what you did at the farm, 
as reg’lar as an Indiaman’s in the trades, to ’muse 
me like, you said, in a watch below. As soon as I 
overhauled it, the whole mess was waiting to hear 
the letter, and I’d got to read it out from one end to 
another twice running. You should ha’ seen their 
faces, Sal, while they listened, every one half over 
his hammock, to hear. Not a man but praised you 
to the masthead, Sally, dear, and wished he had 
a wife that could fist such a screed; and an old 
foretop-man said it’d be a mighty good berth to 
lay up in for life. At the time I said nothing, but 
I was thinking of every word you’d written as if 
it was a drop of dew off a green leaf; something 
about a sort of new life, or a world I’d never heard 
of before, unless it was long ago when I didn’t 
mind it. I couldn’t think anybody else had a 
notion what them little words about trees, and 
grass, and growing gardens, and meadows, stood 
for; and I thought so the more when we came into 
port, and saw every one spend his earnings like a 
fool, and get drunk for weeks, and then ship again 
for a long voyage. When we reefed topsails in the 
morning-watch, I leant over the yard, and felt as 
sick as a boy ; only it was at thought of the sea, 
and all concerned with it. The sea itself got tome 
all of a sudden like a great, unnat’ral, hatef’l, livin’ 
thing, as all my life long had kept me box-hauling 
and beating about, out o’ sight of some blessed river- 
mouth that ran right out of the verysky. Icouldn’t 
believe I’d ever get quit of it, for I don’t think as 
Lever noticed before what a force was in every 
heave of the waves, or what a deepness was under 
’em : till at last the old frigate was tumbling home- 
ward-bound before a strong sou’-wester. 

““When we were paid off at Spithead, an’ I’d 
got my traps ashore at Plymouth-point, I turns 
in to snooze out the three watches for once; but 
three shipmates hauled me out at eight bells of 
the middle watch, to drink success to the cruise 
on shore. So the first thing next day, I hired 
a donkey, and went over to the Reach, in sight of 
Spithead and the sea, just to give the old brine-tub 
@ parting hail. The spring-tide was coming in full, 
and a seventy-four and a frigate standing out under 
all sail, an’ everything looked so brisk and fresh in 
the offing, while the beach behind, and the town 
was so dirty-like and smoky, that a sort of terror 
came over me at the idee of being wiled out once 
more. So I gave along look at the craft and the sea- 
line, an’, thinks I, it’s don’t signify, old salt-and-blue, 
here I am out of your law; mother ’arth shall have 
my bones yet, an’ not need a shot to sink them. 
It’s my last sight of blue water ; I’ll never more 
hear the ripple alongside in the hammock, nor 
hand canvas ona yard. I own it seemed melan- 
choly-like; as if I’d remembered every messmate 
and shipmate I ever sailed with. The tide had 
almost floated the beast off ground:as he stood, and, 
when we wore round to make the port again, I 
could ha’ fancied the sea was coming after me, 
hand-over-hand, it broke with such a splash under 
the creature’s counter. There it was, too, looking 
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some great eye watching you; an’ I didn’t feel 
easy in my mind till the coach I got aboard of 
dropped it under the hills, and we bearing right 
away into the green land. 

“* Hows’ever, girls, I must just ball up this here 
long yarn I’ve been spinning, and pay out no more 
cable, if I’m to ride at anchor with a clear hause. 
I’d some thoughts of gettin’ a sort of a jury-berth 
rigged for myself, in some out-o’-way place, and 
living like one o’ them old hermits I’ve heerd 
called anchoryites, because they were moored head 
and stern in a wilderness. But I know how it 
’ud be; in a fortnight’s time I’d be cutting 
cable, and off to sea in the first ship, if it were 
ouly the one as would soonest go down. After all 
I thought about the green leaves, an’ o’ the smel: of 
the earth, I do believe, Sally, lass, I had a longing 
all the while far more for a kind heart or two, and 
some pleasant faces to pass the life-lines around, 
ere letting slip. So here I be, the old hulk you 
see me, Sal, come athwart you to ask you to let 
me moor alongside till I break up. Why, mess 
you, I didn’t need that squeeze o’ the hand to 
show you'll not leave me adrift. I’ve seen it all 
along by your looks, both of you. But you can’t 
tell how this here quietness, with the look of the 
garden outside, and the bird singing in the bushes, 
comes right into the heart when it’s been weary. 
It’s a’most as I could feel the very harbour-waters 
of life lipping up between you and me, when all the 
time before, one’s been afloat sailing on the face 
of trouble and loneliness.” 

So old Uncle Ben was settled down to live withus; 
and as he had saved prize-money, and got an out- 


pension for his lost arm, he was comfortably enough 
off, and would have his share in the keeping up of 


the house. For a good while, I remember, he 
took up every little job about the place that 
was least like what he had been used to afloat, 
as if he wanted to forget all connected with the 
sea; and it was queer enough to see him early 
of a morning in the garden hoeing cabbages, or 
digging ground, in an old blue jacket and well- 
scrubbed canvas-trousers, and a large straw hat. 
After breakfast and dinner you would see him 
smoking a long pipe under the large plane-tree at 
the end of the house, with an eye on the chimney- 
can aloft, to notice the wind. Then he had what 
he called his quarter-deck walk with my mother 
or Aunt Barbara before the door, and at every 
turn he would wait till his companion was ready 
to go back again. Every night, when we were 
going to bed, we would hear him pacing backwards 
and forwards outside, six steps and round again, 
in a walk behind the kitchen, where he could get 
a free prospect, and see what sort of weather it 
was to be. If there was much wind, or a bright 
moonlight night, after a while, old Ben was sure 
to keep one hour of the middle watch, walking 
there ; and many’s the long talk I’ve had with 
him, when I was a boy, in these watches. I would 
slip out of bed quietly, and down stairs with one 
of his old pilot-coats on, to hear a story from him ; 
and there we’d walk, he with his pipe, and [I lis- 
tening to a yarn about the war, the slave-trade, a 
cutting-out, or a chase, while the wind roared in 
the trees, and the planks in the carpenter’s wood- 
yard rattled and creaked again. There he was in 





his element, and I caught a sort of strange wild 
notion of what he was speaking about, and some- 
thing of a spirit of the sea, which seemed to be 
what I had longed for years before. But this 
was all on the sly from my mother, poor dear 
woman ; and for Uncle Ben’s part, I believe the 
good old man fancied he was warning me against 
the sea, which he was aware my mother hated. 
I never knew a man who loved the sea from | 
the bottom of his heart, with all its hardships | 
and stirring perils, as he did; the whole story | 
about his being wearied and longing for the land | 
was, I fancy, a sudden whim he took into his 
head after a three years’ cruise. In a few months 
he got restless, knocked off his little jobs, and, 
between his long spells at the pipe, the only thing | 
which seemed to give him any satisfaction was | 
telling stories about the sea to every one whom he 
could get hold of, doing anything which could 
remind him of it, or reading books of old voyages, 
He and I built a whole fleet of ships of every rig, 
from a frigate to a cutter, over at the carpenter’s ; 
which we floated on the pond when we had cleared | 
it of ducks : and in six months’ time I knew every 
rope, sail, and evolution, almost as well as I do | 
now, and could box the compass like a pilot’s boy. | 

Some rough November night, when we were all 
sitting round the fire, with the shutters shut, and | 
could hear the storm getting up by degrees in the 
distance, till it burst along the garden-lane against | 
our windows, and then howled away into the trees, 
I’ve heard my mother say, with a shiver, looking 
at the old man, “‘God be with those at sea to- 
night, Uncle! what a blessing to have a roof to 
cover us!” One time, Uncle Ben had been listen- 
ing for more than an hour to the sound, without | 
almost speaking, only sitting up to light his pipe | 
again ; his face had kindled at the moment, and | 
he seemed just as if he was going to start on his | 
feet, but at my mother’s words his features fell, 
he looked grave and half ashamed, shook his head, | 
and said, ‘** Ay, ay, Sally, no doubt, no doubt;” | 
after which he began puffing away tremendously | 
at his pipe. ‘‘ Uncle Ben,” said I, pulling him by 
the coat, ‘‘what’d they be doing now? when 
would they take in the topsails?” 

‘*Why, bless you, boy,” said he, gruffly, ‘‘ you 
needn’t ’ave asked that. I know as well as if I | 
seed it this moment ; there’s a thousand craft now 
under their three double-reefed-tops’ls, and fore | 
and main-stays’ls, safer on the open sea than we 
are sitting here; ay, and drier too, for the watch 
to the lee of the long-boat. A mere stiffish sou’- 
wester, Bill, lad. But Sal, dear, didn’t I ax you to 
let me clap on a couple of backstays to that ’ere long 
chimley amidships, before the rough weather? I 
shouldn’t wonder if we have it a gale from the 
nor’east before long, an’ then you’re as sure of 
carrying it away as if you set the ‘ Minerva’s’ new | 
mizen-tops’l upon it.” 

This notion of the old sailor's, who would 
fain have made the farm-house look as like 4 
ship as possible on any pretext, might have 
been as well carried out; for, a year or two 
after, the tall chimney did fall, and went down 
through the slates to the kitchen-floor, though 
happily nobody was hurt. However, at present, 
it only took him into the wake of an old yarn 
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about a captain who went mad, and would 
set the more sail the harder it blew, until the 
three to’gallant-masts went all at once, and the 
captain wounded two of the lieutenants with his 
pistols, before he could be secured, and the canvas 
taken in. Then he told us astranger tale of a pas- 
senger on board of an Indiaman he was in, who 
had been hidden at Gravesend by the captain for 
a great bribe, when he was escaping from England ; 
the bad weather they had, till in an awful storm 
his conscience made him so terrified, that he let 
out such things, that the men said he was a Jonah, 
and four of them took him out of his berth at 
night, and hove him overboard secretly ; but none 
of the four ever saw land again. Old Ben, how- 
ever, contrived to throw into all these stories such 
a spice of life and reality, as showed he secretly 
delighted in the remembrance. You would have 
thought you heard the wind roar, and the waves 
washing up, and saw the very ropes and canvas. 
It was evident he and I looked at the whole 
thing from another side than the rest who listened, 
like a rough sea at sunrise, all bright one way, all 
dark another: and for my part, I understood 
| most of the niceties of the matter, on account of 
our frequent conversations together, and our 
| building so many models. 
My mother drew in her breath with a long sigh, 
| looking round at us all; and, ‘‘ Dear, dear,” said 
| Aunt Barbara, ‘‘ to think that men can be so fool- 
| ish as to trust themselves on the wild ocean ! 
| And what’s it all for, I wonder, that they can’t be 
| well at home ?” 
“Why, niece, you don’t think, I s’pose, when 
| you take your tea and sugar night and morning, 
and put on your gown, how all them matters, and 
many more, has cost men thousands of miles of 
salt-water ploughing, and lying out over and over 
again on the slant yards while you’re asleep, and 
| the wheel never wanting a hand. Where’d you 
be if some fellows didn’t take a fancy to the sea?” 

“Ah, that’s true, Uncle Benjamin,” said the old 
lady; “‘soitis! ‘Tis all for the best, I daresay, 
| except indeed the world were of one piece.” 
“ Bless'd if I think that would be a change for 
| the better,” said Uncle Ben, with his eyes sparkling 
up; “the world’d rot in no time, it would; or 
else you’d have a desert instead, no man could pass 
over. You can’t make the old blue sea common, 
thank God! nor wearisome ; nor lay it down with 
them railways as I hear is being started all over 
this country. It’ll last them out, for a fair track 
to hearts-of-oak that can’t abide the dry doings of 
your hard-an’-fast folk ashore. To tell the truth, 
I'm ashamed, myself, of lying like an old log here, 
while I think I see the ‘Minerva’ driving the white 
dust across her forefoot, and shaking out her 
tops’ls again in a night like this !” 

yi Uncle, Uncle Ben!” exclaimed my mother, 
seriously ; “I know it’s only a spark of your old 
feelings, but you don’t think how you may excite 
little Bill there’s mind, young as he is. I noticed 
the foolish boy look so just now, and I’m afraid 
he’s got too fond of sailing ships lately.” 

The old man looked as guilty as I did, and after 
& little he said—* Bill, d’ye hear your mother, 
boy ; it’s a dog’s life, lad, it’s a dog’s life, so it is ; 
and don’t you go for to think of it because I’m 
————— 

















open and aboveboard with ye. And the worst of 
it is, that the sea’s a sort o’ taste a man never gets 
out of his mouth : you may break him of drinking 
or cards, but that’s a thought he'll no more get 
get quit of till he dies, than that there shell can 
lose the sound of it without being broken to shivers. 
Why, when I lie awake of a night here, my mind 
seems too wide for me; as if every thousand miles 
I’ve gone over, and every broad look-out from the 
masthead, rough or calm, black or bright, had 
grown into me; and every little paltry thing I’ve 
done in the daytime, and every separate stone or 
tree, looks swallowed up like in my thoughts. 
But don’t think, Sal, dear, that I’m discontented 
living with ye. No, I’ve seen and felt here, at 
your hearth-stone, something I know well is better 
far than aught from here to the Pacific; only it 
can’t be made my own altogether. I look on, and 
I don’t feel as if I’d begun at the beginning with 
you, all fair and ship-shape ; somehow I think 
now an’ then of what might ha’ been. The an- 
chor’s down and holds, Sal, but with too much 
scope of cable to feel it, ’cept when that same 
restlessness begins to heave me off; we'll bring 
her up to the ground by little and little.” 

Well, for a while after this again, Old Ben did 
seem to make up his mind to a life on shore, out 
of sight of blue water. He would even wander 
out into the fields, when the spring came round, 
with the two little girls, and take pleasure for 
hours in watching them build child’s houses, and 
seeing how the green things had grown since the 
day before. He enjoyed his pipe as much as 
ever, but I don’t think he spoke so often about 
the sea, or told so many yarns, so that some- 
times you would have thought he had forgotten 
it. Once, indeed, there came two fellows dressed 
like regular tars to the door begging, with a pass 
which said they had been shipwrecked. Uncle 
Ben was overjoyed at the thought of talking to 
men who had been at sea; he had them in, and 
treated them to some grogand pipes. They didn’t 
seem to like the knowing cut of the old man’s jib, 
though ; when he asked the ships they had been 
in, and the ports they sailed to, and they named 
one, he was down upon them: not a ship but he 
knew something about her, and could cross-haul 
them somewhere or other. He smoked their cant 
sea-phrases after a little, though it was plain how 
slow the real sailor was to believe a rogue could 
be found passing himself off for true-blue. How- 
ever, when he did discover it, you would have 
laughed at the quick time the two Liverpool dock- 
lubbers took to get out of the house, and away 
from the old man’s indignation. Latterly, too, 
our next neighbour the carpenter got to be a crony 
of his ; they would sit together in the carpenter’s 
porch talking for two or three hours on end of an 
evening ; and it was good to see the carpenter's re- 
spectful, simple way of listening to his companion, 
as he explained how to get up jury-masts, or gave 
examples of the merits of different kinds of timber 
for a weatherly spar. 

But the second winter after Old Ben came to us 
he didn’t stand well; he appeared to fail a good 
deal, and the east wind always gave him a sharp 
cough. He was more than ever with my mother, 
of whom he was exceedingly fond, as well as of 
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my sisters ; and of a Sunday evening he would ask 
one of them to read out of the Bible some of the 
chapters where the sea is mentioned. Sometimes 
it was about Noah in the ark, or Jonah in the ship 
of Tarshish, or the Psalm about “them who go 
down to the sea in ships.” Then there was Jesus 
Christ and his disciples in the boat, and the storm 
that turned into a calm at His bidding; and the 
apostle Paul, who was cast away on an island ; and 
I’ve sometimes been struck since at remembering 
what a whole Bible in itself there was in these 
choice pieces of his, which the old man came to 
know so well that he would set the little girl right 
if she made a mistake in her reading aloud. He 
took an odd pleasure also in hearing the service 
for the dead at sea, if it was done deep and solemn ; 
many was the real scene, he said, it brought 
up to him when he had heard it. There was one 
part in the Revelation, I recollect, though, which 
he had never fallen upon, till once my mother 
picked it out, and bade little Mary read it. It was 
in the summer-time, such a clear, still night that 
we could hear the church clock outside of the 
village striking nine, through a lane in the wood 
between, while we listened to the chapter; and 
the quietness of the whole country round seemed 
to slip in afterwards at the open window. The 
words were these, “And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it ;” and a verse or two on, “ And 
T saw a new heaven and a new earth ; for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed away ; 
and there was no more sea.” 

“Eh, Mary !” said Uncle Ben, waiting to see if 
it was the end of a verse, ‘‘ what’s that? Are you 
sure it’s down in the book? ‘Take a turn there, 
my dear, and read it again,—slower.” 

Little Mary went over the same words again, 
but Uncle Ben would look himself, to be sure it 
was in the Bible. 

‘* Well,” said he, “it’s logged down there in 
black and white, with a royal arms outside of the 
whole, to show there ’s nothing smuggled aboard ; 
so it must be true. Only I’d not ha’ believed it on 
the chaplain’s oath, and I don’t think there was 
one man or officer in the ‘ Minerva’ that wouldn’t 
have laughed at the notion of an ’arth and sky 
without a sea! Belay there, Mary, will you, for 
to-night, and let’s think over it, for it’s a matter 
I don’t all at once see the bearings of.” 

The pipe old Ben smoked that night was a long 
one, and more silent than common; and I’ve no 
doubt he was turning over the question seriously, 
and pondering how to settle it, till he turned in. 

It was not long after’this that he confided to 
me, little by little, what had been gradually com- 
ing more and more into his mind for months, 
although he was ashamed to tell it straightforward 
to my mother and aunt. 

“Bill, my boy,” said he at last, ‘it’s no use 
keeping off an’ on no longer about what I’ve got 
at heart. I’m getting old, I think, fast, and ’m 
afraid it won’t do just to ship again for a three 
months’ voyage or so, out o’ sight of land. I’ve 
got too soft already to heave up anchor, and 
praps I'd find myself too soon thinking of the 
green grass’ and your mother’s hearthside, for a 
bare look-out to windward. It’s a fancy, Bill, 





boy, it’s a fancy, but one that won’t bear th’arting 


no longer. ' I: tell you what, I must see the old 
blue ocean once more, and smell the séa-breeze, 
It’s all very well talking about the comforts o’ 
land, and such like, but I couldn’t die happy with- 
out a sight of that same uncomfortable, dreary, 
homeless world, as they calls it, that I passed my 
life on. An’ so itis, a world in itself, Bill, nothing | 


like aught here. And harkee, Bill, I’ve a notion 
you'd like to have a squint at it for once too ; but 
mind, it’s for good and all: you must take a long 
pulland be done, when you’re at it, an’ then come 





home'and mind your schooling ; for I know your || 
mother’s set her heart against the thought of your | 
going to sea, and I can’t say I'd like you to go 
myself, takin’ all things together. So Tl tell you | 
how it’s to be done, Bill, boy. I’ve got it intomy | 
head, and no make-believe, either, as how a spell 
of what they call sea-bathing’d do me good for | 
them aches I had in the winter. Just you keepa | 
stopper on your jaw, now, and you'll see you and | 
Pll have our first and last look of the broad ocean |} 
ere a fortnight’s gone.” ! 
The old man managed it just as he had said, and 
in a short time he and I went off together by our- | 
selves to stay a week or two at a little fishing vil- | 
lage on the westmost point of Cheshire coast ; for | 
Uncle Ben took care not to come in sight of it | 
anywhere short of a full prospect of the main | 
ocean. It was dark when we got there, so that 
we saw nothing but some lights on the pier where 
the boats were coming in with fish, and we heard | 
the heavy wash of the tide among the stakes and 
shingle, with a long glimmer of dull light in the 
sky of the cloudy autumn night, above the black | 
distance. Although we lived not very far off from | 
salt water, it was the first time in my life I was to 
see it, so I was quite excited at the thought, and 
all the old sailor’s yarns and nautical ideas thronged 
on my mind, as if I was going to realize them; | 
but notwithstanding, I slept sound with weariness. | 
Old Ben came to my little bed next morning and | 
woke me, and I saw by his fresh, cheerful look 
that he had been out for some time already. I 
dressed myself in a minute, and ran out; but at | 
the first step the whole scene rushed upon me like 
a vision. I fairly started at the sight of sucha 
breadth of water, going so far out into the clear 
sky ; and at the dark keen colour of the whole, 
with the deep green waves which rolled in and out, | 
breaking white about the pier, and the breezy blue 
far off. My eyes blinked for a moment, and then 
I looked again for a long while without speaking, | 
until I burst out at last, ‘“Oh, Uncle Ben!” 
“Glorious enough, isn’t it, boy!” said he, and 
the old man stood by me with tears in his eyes, I | 
think ; and neither of us said anything more that | 
first time. But we went down low upon the long 
wet sands, till the ebb-tide sprayed at our feet, and | 
I supposed it was coming in. A large fishing-boat | 
with its red sail, which was running in for the pier, | 
seemed to be level with our heads, as if the water | 
stood above the land, and two large craft near the | 
horizon, leaning over with the wind in the midst | 
of a blue haze to the south-west, were seen to melt 
into it together in their white canvas. \ 
All the dreams and wishes I had ever had of 
future life, and wild, free wandering, when I-was | 
sittine over my slate in school, or tired of a day's 
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idleness at home, they came back upon me while 


| we were staying here. Two or three times I said 


to Uncle Ben, ‘“*I’ll be a sailor, let my mother or 


| anybody say what they will ;” and though I can’t 
| deny the difference of the reality from these green 


fancies, I haven’t repented choosing the sea yet. 
It suits my temper, and, taking one thing with 
another, I like the life and the change, and prefer 
it a thousand times to any shore-going business I 
know of. As for the old man, it’s too long to tell 
you how happy he was that fortnight,—dipping 


| in the surge of the tide like a child in a bath, 
| spinning long yarns with the old fishermen at 


night, and taking me a short cruise now and then 
ina spare coble. At the end he got dull again ; 


| but I remember what he said the last night, as he 


stood looking out to the horizon, the tide making 
fast at our feet— 

“Bill,” said he, heaving a long sigh, ‘I think 
I’ve gone far to fathom that ’ere verse in the Bible 


about there being no more sea. I recollect, when 


I was on it, I used sometimes to think of a happy 
after-life—when we die, you know—as somehow 
like the best o’ things ashore ; a pleasant land, 


| with rivers and fields, trees and fruit, and no more 


hard work, nor keeping watch, nor rough weather. 


| But I’m glad to have been took away from it, and 
to have tried the good o’ these matters, an’ to 
think pleasantly of the sea. again. An’ glad I am 


to have had one more look at it, just this 


fashion, if it was for nothing else but this, that 
| now I think far more solemn like, an’ deeper, of 
the life to come than I did. 


I’ve a notion it 
ought to look to all of us while we’re in this life 


; some’at like thesea; a thing we don’t, none of us, 
| after all, understand the nature of ; only that it’s 
) full of God’s power to work the bitter blood out of 
{ us, and there’s many a wonder, and many a beauti- 
| ful sight there, they don’t dream of ashore. 

, dead don’t seem to me to rot there, nor to be in 


The 


this world at all, but to have gone right into the 
hand of the Almighty. But I don’t say, Bill, my 
boy, as that there future life mayn’t be on the 


| other side of it altogether different ; just as if in 
| the other world there wasn’t no more storms, nor 


hard schooling, nor separation, nor ignorance of 


; what’s to be. And so, perhaps, after all, what’s 
| said about it in the Bible may be what’s called a 
| figger !” 


Next day we left the place for home; and I 


think the old man was satisfied, and took kindlier 





again to his quiet ways. Everything about the 
place, and everybody in the house, appeared to be 
viewed fondly by him, as if he connected them 
with the notion of home. He talked often of the 
sea still, sometimes by way of a yarn, but oftener 
in a quiet, serious mood, like a region full of things 
he reverenced, and solemn events that had hap- 
pened to him ; till I daresay it became little more 
than a strange thought in his mind, which always 
returned most when he meditated on his end. 
Indeed, it was only about two years after this that 
old Uncle Ben got suddenly much weaker, and 
failed in his memory almost altogether; and 
shortly after he died, holding my mother by the 
hand, as if he remembered no one but her. It 
left a blank in the house at Mallow Farm which 
was not easily filled up. They kept up the ham- 
mock he had slung in his little bedroom for 
months, and I had it rigged again when I came 
home, and slept in it. At the village, too, they 
still remember Old Ben, how he used to step up the 
churchyard to service in his best canvas, as white 
as snow, and his blue coat with the anchor-but- 
tons; and how he smoothed down his hair so- 
lemnly with his single hand at the church-door 
behind my mother. The landlord of the tavern 
changed his signboard from a waggoner with a 
mug of beer, to the ‘Old Tar” smoking his pipe 
on the sea-shore in a tremendous gale, with a 
wreck in the offing; for Uncle Ben had often in- 
vited him over on the Saturday night, he having 
been a soldier and served abroad. You may see 
the old man’s mark to this day in a tall old beech- 
tree with its branches on one side cut into steps, 
which he used to call his foremast ; as he went 
aloft on it regularly every sunset to have a look- 
out from the masthead. It stands at the end of 
his little walk behind the house ; and many a time 
I’ve paced it myself to and fro, with my feet in 
the very marks of his footsteps, and thinking of 
his thoughts, as well as of all that’s happened to 
myself since the nights he and I took our fox’sle 
turns there. 


You may be surprised at my pretending to give 
you the old man’s words so closely, but the fact 
is, the substance of them sunk deeply into my 
mind at the time. Besides, I knew his way so 
well, and loved him so well, that I could not help 
telling his story very much after his own fashion, 

WILLIAM HANSARD. 
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WARDIE—SPRING-TIME. 
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In the exuberance of hope and life— — 

When one is played on like an instrument 

By passion, and plain faces are divine, 

When one is richer in an evening star 

Than cities in their gold—far more than Spring 
We love the pensiveness of Autumn air, 

The songless fields, the flush of withering woods, 
For, as a prince may in his splendours sigh 
Because the splendours are his common wear,’ 
Youth pines within the sameness of delight ; 
And the all-trying spirit un-content 

With aught than can be fully known, beguiles 
Itself with melancholy images, 

Sits down at gloomy banquets, broods o’er graves, 
Tries unknown sorrow’s edge as curiously 

(And not without a strange prophetic thrill) 

As one might try a sword’s, and makes itself 
Epicurean of fantastic grief. 


But when the blood chills and the years go by, 
As we resemble Autumn more, the more 

We love the resurrection-time of Spring. 

And Spring is now around me. Snowdrops come, 
Sad sweet memorials of a man I loved. 

The crocus gleams along the garden walk, 

And from the tree-top sings the speckled thrush ; 
Within the flying sunlights, twinkling troops 

Of chaffinches jerk here and there ; beneath 

The shrubbery the blackbird runs, then flits 
With chattering cry, and at the ploughman’s heel 
Within the red-drawn furrow stalks the rook. 


This morning when the stormy front of March 
Is masked with June, and has as sweet a breath, 





——— 





es 





And sparrows fly with straws, and in the elms 
Rooks flap and caw, then stream off to the fields, 

And thence returning caw and flap again, 

I gaze, in idle pleasantness of mood, 

Far down, upon the harbour and the sea, 

The smoking steamer half-way ’cross the Firth 
Shrunk to a beetle’s size, the dark-brown sails 
Of scattered fishing-boats, and still beyond, 

Seen dimly through a veil of tender haze, 

The coast of Fife endorsed with ancient towns— 
As quaint and strange to-day, as when the Queen, | 

Whose smile aye glittered on a headsman’s axe, 
3eheld them from her tower of Holyrood 

And sighed for fruitful France, or turning, cowered 

At the dark shadow, Bothwell, at her side, 





Behind, the wondrous City stretches dim 

With castle, spire, and column, from the line 

Of wavy Pentland, to the pillared range 

That keeps in memory the men who fell 

In the great war that closed at Waterloo. 

How white the pillars gleam against the hill 
While the spring sunlight flashes by !—and now 
As grey as all the rest! The wondrous Town, 
That keeps not Summer, when the Summer comes, 
Without her gates, but takes it to her heart! 
The mighty shadow of the Castle falls 

At noon athwart deep gardens ; roses blow 

And fade in hearing of the chariot-wheel. 
High-lifted Capital that look’st abroad, 

With the great couchant Lion at thy side, 

O’er fertile plains embossed with woods and towns, 
O’er silent Leith’s smoke-huddled spires and masts, 
O’er unlinked Forth, slow wandering with her isles 
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View of the Fife Coast from Wardie. 


To Ocean’s azure, spreading faint and wide, 

O’er which the morning comes : if but thy spires 
Were dipped in deeper sunshine, tenderer shade,— 
Through bluer heaven rolled a brighter sun— 

The traveller would call thee peer of Rome, 

Or white-towered Florence on the mountain side, 


Thou wear’st the glory of a sunken sun : 

Thy wealth is sepulchres and noble names : 

Burns trod thy pavements with his ploughman’s 
stoop 

And his black flaming eyes. Scott dwelt in thee, 

The homeliest featured of the demigods, 

Apollo, with a deep Northumbrian burr ; 

And Jeffrey, with his sharp-cut critic face ; 

And Lockhart, with his antique Roman taste, 

And scorn whose touch, like the Torpedo, burned ; 

And Wilson, wasteful of his splendid gifts 

As hill-side of its streams in thunder-rain ; 

And Chalmers, with those heavy slumberous lids 

Veiling a prophet’s eyes ; and Miller too, 

Towering granitic among smooth-rubbed men,— 

Of all that noble race but one remains, 

Aytoun, with silver bugle at his side 

That rang through all the gorges of romance— 

Alas! that ’tis so seldom at his lip! 


Thou saw’st the Prince, for whom three nations 
weep, 

The latest. How he looked and spoke that day 

Will be remembered long. The land’s esteem 

He coldly wore, but with the shock of death 

Esteem burst into love. Too late ! too late! 

He cannot know it now. He loved thee too: 








And never since the news of Flodden came 

Heard’st thou a heavier message. Ah, that day 

When flags were lowered, and boomed the solemn 
guns, 

And in the streets men whispered ‘‘ The poor 
Queen !” 


The place is fair: but when the year hath grown 

From snowdrops to the dusk auricula, 

And skyey spaces scribbled o’er with boughs 

Are banks of murmuring foliage, chestnut flowered, 

Far fairer. Then, as in the Summer past, 

From the red village underneath the hill, 

When the long daylight closes, in the hush 

Comes the pathetic mirth of children’s games : 

Or sweet clear treble, as two lines of girls 

Advance and then retire, singing the while 

Snatches of some old ballad sore decayed, 

And crumbling to no meaning with sheer age. 

A childish dra.oa watched by labouring meu 

In shirt-sleeves smoking at the open door, 

With a strange softness stirring at their hearts. 

Then when the darkness comes and voices cease, 

The long-ranged brick-kilns glow, the mighty mole 

Breaks out, like Aaron’s rod, in buds of fire ; 

And with a startling suddenness the light 

That, like a glow-worm, slumbers on Inchkeith, 

Glares out, then to a glow-worm shrinks again. 

The sea is dark, but on the darker coast 

Beyond, the ancient towns Queen Mary knew 

Glitter like swarms of fire-flies here and there. 

Come, Summer, from the south, and grow apace 

From flower to flower until thy prime is reached, 

Then linger, linger, linger o’er the rose ! 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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CONCERNING BEGINNINGS AND ENDS. 


EVERYTHING in this world has a Beginning and 
an End. 

After writing that sentence, which (as you sce) 
sets forth a great general principle, I stopped for 
some time, to consider whether it holds always 
true. As one grows older, one grows always more 
cautious as to general principles. My young 
friend, when you are arguing any question with 
an acute opponent, you should, as a rule, never 
assent to any general principle which he may state. 
He may ask you, with an indignant air, Don’t you 
admit that two and two make four?., Let your 
answer be, No, I admit nothing, till L\see how it 
touches the. matter which concerns us at present. 
You ‘do not know what may be involved in the 
admission sought ; or what may follow from it. 
The,mbst innocent-looking general principle may 
lead*to ‘theranost appalling consequences. The 
general principla:which: appears most unquestion- 
ably true, may prove glaringly false in some very 
ordinary case. . You. should: request time for ‘con- 
sideration before you admit any axiom in morals, 
metaphysics, or politics: or you should ask your 
adversary what he means to build upon it, before 
you can say either yes or no to it. Doas the 
Scotch judges do when a difficult case has been 
argued before them. I discover from the news- 
papers that they are wont to say, that they will 
take such a case to avizandwm: which I suppose 
(no one ever told me) means that they must think 
twice, or even oftener, before deciding a matter 
like that. 

I have taken the general principle, already 
stated, to avizandum. It seems all right. But I 
remember, in thinking of it, at how great ad- 
vantage a judge is placed, in trying to come to a 
sound decision. Very clever and well-informed 
men state the arguments on either side. And all 
the judge has to do, is to say which arguments 
seem to him the strongest. He has no fear that 
any have been overlooked. Buta human being, 
weighing a general principle, must act as counsel 
on each side, as well as judge. He must call up 
before his mind, all that is to be said for and 
against it; as well as say whether the weightiest 
reasons make for or against. And he may quite 
overlook some important reason, on one side or 
other. He may quite forget something so obvious 
and familiar, that a child might have remembered 
it. Or he may fail to discern that some considera- 
tion which mainly decides his judgment, is open 
to a fatal objection, which every one can see is 
fatal the instant it is stated. Was it not Sir Isaac 





not these animals annoy him while busy in his | 
study, by frequently expressing their desire to be 
let out and in? The happy thought struck him, 
that he might save himself the trouble of often 
rising to open his study door for their passage, by 
providing a way that should always be practicable 
for their exit or entrance. And accordingly the 
great man cut in his door, a large hole for the cat 
to go out and in; and a small hole for the kitten. 
He failed to remember, what the stupidest bump- 
kin would have remembered, that the large hole | 
through which the cat passed, might be made use | 
f by the kitten too. And the illustrious philo- 
sopher discerned the error into which he had fallen, | 
and the fatal objection to the principle on which | 
he had acted, only when taught it by the logic of | 
facts. Having provided the holes already men- 
tioned, he waited with pride to see the creatures 
pass through them forthe first time. «And as they 
arose from the rug before the fire, whére they had 
been lying, and» evinced adisposition to roam to 
other scenes, the great mir stopped in some | 
sublime calculation : the pen was laid down: and | 
all but the greatest man watched them intently, | 
They approached the door ; and discerned the pro- | 
vision made for their comfort. The cat went | 
through the door by the large hole provided for | 
her; and instantly the kitten followed her 
THROUGH THE SAME HOLE! How the great man 
must have felt his error! There was no resisting | 
the objection to the course he had pursued, that | 
was brought forward by the act of the kitten. | 
And it appears almost certain that if Newton, | 
before committing himself by action, had argued | 
the case: if he had stated the arguments in fa- 
vour of the two holes; and if he had heard the | 
housemaid on the other side; the error would | 
have been averted. But then Newton had not the 
advantage which the Chancellor has ; he had not | 
the matter argued before him. He argued the | 
matter on either side, for himself: and he over- || 
looked a very obvious and irrefragable considera- | 
tion. 

You and I, my reader, have many a time done | 
what was perfectly analogous to the doing of Sir 
Isaac Newton. We have formed opinions and 
expressed them : and we have done things, think- | 
ing we were doing wisely and right: just because | 
we forgot something so plain that you would have 
said no mortal could forget it,—something which 
showed that the opinion was idiotic, and the doing 
that of a fool. You know, more particularly, how 
men who have committed great crimes, such a8 | 











Newton, who had a pet cat and kitten? And did 


murder, seem by some infatuation to have been | 
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able to discern only the one obvious reason that 
seemed to make the commission of that crime a 
thing tending to their advantage; and to have 
been incapable of looking just a handbreadth 
farther on, so as to see the fatal, crushing objec- 
tion to the course they took ;—the absolute ruin 
and destruction that must of necessity follow. And 
the opinion of many men upon any subject, may 
often be likened to a table which the art of the 
upholsterer has fashioned to stand upon a single 
leg. They hold the opinion for just one reason ; 
and that reason an unsound one. Give that reason 
a blow with the fatal, unanswerable objection ; 
down comes the opinion: even as down would 
come the table, whose single leg was knocked 
away. 

I am well aware that the severe critic who has 
read the lines which have been written, may feel 
disposed to accuse the writer of a disposition to 
wander from his path. A great deal of what has 
been said, is as when you take a look over the 
stile at a footpath running away from the beaten 


| highway you are to traverse; and end by getting 


over the stile, and walking a little way along the 
footpath : intending, no doubt, ultimately to re- 
turn to the beaten highway, and to plod steadily 
along it. All this discussion of general principles 
ought to have been despatched in a line or two, 
analogous to the glance over the stile. But let the 
critic take into account the fact, that since the 
writer last sat down to write an essay, he has 
written a great many serious pages, which it cost 
hard work to write, and in which nothing in the 
nature of an intellectual frisk could be permitted. 
And thus it is, that with a great sense of relief, he 
finds himself writing a page. whereon he may 
mildly’disport himself ; casting logical and other 
trammels aside ; and enjoying a little mental re- 
creation. And now, going back from the path, 
and getting over the stile, we are in the highway 
again. We turned out of the highway, you re- 
member, at the point where it was said, that 
EVERYTHING IN THIS WORLD HAS A BEGINNING AND 
AN END: and that, upon reflection, it seemed that 
the general principle might be accepted as true. 
No doubt, in our early days, we have heard ser- 
mons which we thought would never end ; yet ulti- 
mately, and after the expiration of long time, they 
did. And even those things within our recollec- 
tion, which seem as exceptions to the great prin- 
ciple, are probably exceptions rather in appearance 
than in reality. I remember, indeed, an aged 
clergyman whom in my youth I occasionally heard 
preach ; who always began the first sentence of 
his sermon, but who never ended it; at least not 
till the close of the sermon : and no human being 
could know when that sentence ended, or say at 
what point (if any point in particular) it ceased to 


be. Still even that first sentence of each discourse 
of that good man, came to a close somehow. It 
stopped, if it was not finished : because the ser- 
mon stopped. So you see that even that indefinite 
sentence can hardly be regarded as an exception to 
the rule that all things in this world have a begin- 
ning and an end. 

And now, my friend, having laid down the 
broad principle with which this dissertation sets 
out ; let me proceed to say, that it is one of the 
greatest blessings of this life, as well as one of the 
saddest things in this life, that there are such 
things as beginnings and ends. 

We cannot bear a very long, uniform look-out. 
You may remember the pleasantly-told story of 
Miss Jane Taylor, of a certain clock. The pendu- 
lum of that clock began to calculate how often it 
would have to swing backwards and forwards in 
the week and the month to come: then, looking 
still farther into futurity, it calculated, by a pretty 
hard exercise of mental arithmetic, how often it 
would have to swing in a year. And it got so 
frightened at the awful prospect, that it determined 
at once to stop. There was something crushing in 
that long look-out. It was killing, to take in at 
once that unvaried way ; on, and on, and on. The 
pendulum forgot the blessed fact of beginnings and 
ends : forgot that to our feeling there are begin- 
nings and ends even in the duration, the expanse, 
the employment, which in fact is most unvarying. 
It is an unspeakable blessing that we can stop, and 
start again, in everything: and that we can fancy 
we do so, even when we do not. The pendulum 
was not afraid of a hundred beats, or of a thou- 
sand: but the prospect of millions terrified it. 
Yet millions are just an aggregate of many hun- 
dreds : and the pendulum could without fatigue 
do the hundred ; and then set off again upon an- 
other hundred, and do that without fatigue. The 
journey, that crushes us down when we contem- 
plate it as one long weary thing, can be berne when 
we divide it into stages. And one great lesson of 
practical wisdom is to train ourselves to mentally 
divide everything into stages: in short, to cling 
habitually to the invaluable doctrine and fact, of 
beginnings and ends. 

There was a poor cabman at Paris who com- 
mitted suicide, not long ago. He left behind him 
a letter, explaining his reasons for the miserable 
deed. His letter expressed no violent feeling : spoke 
of no great blow that had befallen him. It said that 
he ended his life, because he was “‘ weary of doing 
the same things over and over again every day.” 
The poor man’s mind was doubtless unhinged. 
Yet you see what he did ; and how he nursed his 
insanity. He looked too far ahead. He saw all 
life as one expanse. He forgot that life is broken 





into many stages: that it is made up of beginnings 
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and endings. He could not bring himself, for the 
time, to see it so. Each separate day he might 
have stood: but a thousand days held in prospect 
at once, beat him. It was as the bundle of rods 
was so impossible to break, though each single rod 
might easily enough be broken. It was the fallacy, 
which tells so heavily upon most public speakers : 
that you stand in great awe of a crowd of a thou- 
sand or two thousand men, each of whom indivi- 
dually would inspire you with no awe at all. 

Now, my readers, I know perfectly well that 
you have all known a feeling of weariness and 
almost of despair arise, when you looked far for- 
ward, and saw the long weary way that seemed to 
stretch on and on before you in life. I believe that 
it is not so much what we are actually enduring at 
the time, that prompts the cry, ‘‘ Now Ican bear 
this no longer!” as some sudden vivid glimpse of 
all this, lasting on, and on, and on. There are few 
lives in which it is not expedient to “ take short 
views :” few minds that without weariness and 
depression can take in at one view any very great 
part of their life at once. Sometimes there comes 
on us the poor Frenchman’s feeling: Here is this 
same round over, and over, and over: the occupa- 
tions of each day are a circle, and we are just going 
round and round it, like a horse in a mill. To- 
morrow will be like to-day : and then to-morrow ; 
and the day after that: and so on, on, on. The 
feeling is a morbid one ; and a wrong one: but it 
isa common one. A little of the sea in a tumbler 
is colourless : but a vast deal of the sea, seen in its 
ocean bed, is green. With life the case is reversed. 
In the commonplace course of life, the path we are 
actually treading may look rather green,—green, I 
mean, like the cheerful verdure of grass: but if 
you take in too great a prospect, the whole tract is 
apt to take the aspect of a desert waste, with only 
a green spot here and there. You will not add to 
the cheerfulness and hopefulness of man or of child, 
by drilling into him: This morning you will do 
such and such things: and all day such other 
things: and in the evening such other things: 
then you will sleep. To-morrow morning you will 
rise : and then the same things over and over : and 
so,on, on. Ihave known a malignant person who 
enjoyed the work of presenting to others such dis- 
heartening views of life. Let me, my reader, 
counsel the opposite course. Let us not look too 
far on. Let us not look at life as one unvaried ex- 
panse : although we may justly do so. Let us dis- 
cipline our minds to look at life as a series of begin- 
nings and ends. It is a succession of stages: and 
we shall think of one stage at atime. ‘‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is tke evil thereof.” Most people can 
bear one day’s evil: the thing that breaks men down, 
is the trying to bear, on one day, the evil of two 
days, twenty days, a hundred days. We can bear 





a day of pain: followed by a night of pain: and 
that again by a day of pain: and thus onward, 
But we can bear each day and night of pain, only 
by taking each by itself. We can break each rod: | 
but not the bundle. And the sufferer, in real great | 
sufferiag, turns to the wall in blank despair, when 
he looks too far on: and takes in a uniform dreary | 
expanse of suffering, unrelieved by the blessed | 
relief of even fanciful beginnings and ends. 

I remember a poor woman whom I used often to | 
visit and pray with, in my first parish. She died of 
cancer: and the excruciating disease took eight 
months to run its course, after having reached the 
point at which the pain became almost intolerable. 
In all that long time, the poor woman told me that 
she was never aware that she had slept: it seemed | 
to her that the time never came in which she ceased 
to be conscious of agony. Her sufferings formed | 
an unbroken duration, undivided by beginnings and | 
ends. She was a good Christian woman : and had 
a blessed hope in another world. But I can never | 
cease to remember her despairing face, as she | 
seemed to look onward to weeks of agony, always 
growing worse and worse, till it should wear her 
down to her grave. 

The power and habit of taking comprehensive 
views, is not in every case a desirable thing. It is 
well for us that we should look at our work in life 
in its parts, rather than as a whole. Of course 
you understand what I mean. I am far from say- 
ing that we ought not oftentimes to consider 
what is the drift and bearing of all our life, and of 
all we are doing in it. I mean that to avoid a 
fatiguing and disheartening result, we should, for 
certain purposes, look not at the entire chain, but 
at each successive link of it. Of course, we know 
each link will be succeeded by the next: but let 
us think of them one at atime. Let us be thank- 
ful for Saturday night, and let us enjoy it: and 
let us hold at arm’s length the intruding thought 
of Monday morning, when the shoulder must be 
put to the collar again. No doubt, in the work of 
life, every end is also a beginning. We rest for a 
little, perhaps only in thought and feeling ; and 
then we go at ourwork again. But it is a convenient 
thing, and it helps to carry us on in our way, to | 
mark out a number of successive ends, and thus to | 
divide our journey into successive stages. It is | 
well for us that when we start, we cannot see how | 
far we have to go. We should give up all effort | 
in despair, if from the beginning we held in view | 
all the interminable length of way, whose length | 
we shall hardly feel when we are wiled away along | 
it gradually, step by step. It has always appeared 
to me extremely bad policy in any preacher, who 
desires to keep up the interest of his congregation, 
to announce at the beginning of the sermon, that 
in the first place he will do so and so; and in the 
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second place such another thing ; and in the third 
place something else ; and finally close with some 
practical remarks. I can say for myself, that when- 
ever I hear any preacher say anything like that, an 
instant feeling of irksomeness and weariness pos- 
sesses me. You cannot help thinking of the long 
tiresome way that is to be got over, before happily 
reaching the end. You check off each head of the 
sermon as it closes: but your relief at thinking it 
is done, is dashed by the thought of what a deal 
more is yet to come. No: the skilful preacher 
will not thus map out his subject, telling his hear- 
ers so exactly what a long way they have to go. 
Hewill wile them along, step by step. He will never 
let them have a long out-look. Let each head of 
discourse be announced as it is arrived at. People 
can bear one at a time, who would break down in 
the simultaneous prospect of three, not to say of 
seven or eight. And then, when the sermon is 
nearly done, you may, in a sentence, give a con- 
nected view of all you have said: and your skill 
will be shown if people think to themselves, what 


| a long way they have been brought without the 


least sense of weariness. I lately heard a sermon, 


| which was divided into seven heads. Ifthe preacher 
|| had named them all at the beginning, the congre- 


gation would have ceased to listen : or would have 


_ listened under the oppressive thought of what a 
| vast deal awaited them before they would be free. 
| But each head was announced just as it was arrived 
| at: the congregation was wiled along insensibly : 
| and the sermon was listened to with breathless 


attention from the first sentence to the last. 
Let it be so with life, and the work of life. It 


|| would crush down any man’s resolution, if he saw 


in one glance the whole enormous bulk of labour, 
which he will get through in a lifetime : without 


| feeling it so very much at each successive stage. 
| It is wellto break up our journey into separate por- 


|| tions: to take it bit by bit: to set ourselves a 


number of successive ends: even though we know 


| that we are practising a sort of deception on our- 
| selves; and that when the end we have immedi- 


| far from being done, as ever. 


ately in view is reached, our work will be just as 
Your little boy has 
before him the mighty task of his education. You 
do not tell the little thing at once, the whole ex- 
tent of toil that is included in that. No: you fix 
on a small part of the work that is to be done: 
you show the little man that as his first end. That 
is the first thing to be done; and then we shall 
see what is to come next. And yet you know, and 
the little child knows just as well, that after he has 
conquered that tremendous alphabet, he must just 
begin again with something else ; that by a hun- 
dred steps, each set out at first as an end to be at- 
tained ; and each indeed an end, but likewise a 
beginning ; he must mount from his first little book 


—_—_— 





onwards and upwards into the fields of knowledge 
and learning. Let us, if we are wise men, hold by 
the grand principle of sreP By stTEP: let us be 
thankful that God, knowing that weariness is a 
thing that must be felt at intervals by the minds 
and bodies of all his creatures, has appointed that 
they shall live in a world of Beginnings and Ends. 
Yes: we can stand a day at a time : but if we for- 
get the law of beginnings and ends, we shall 
come to be bearing the weight of a hundred days 
together. And that will crush the strongest. 
Many people, of an anxious temperament, are 
like the pendulum already mentioned. The pen- 
dulum looked ahead to the incalculable multitude 
of ticks, forgetting that there would always be a 
moment to tick in. And you can easily see that 
many human beings plod heavily and dully through 
their work in life, because instead of giving their 
mind mainly to the present tick, they are thinking 
of the innumerable ticks that are coming. You 
know quite well that the work of life is done by 
most animals that have to work, in a dull spirit- 
less way. Few go through their work in a cheerful, 
lively way. Even inferior animals are coming to 
imitate their rational fellow-creatures. The other 
day, I was driving in a cab along a certain broad 
and ugly highway, which unites Athens with the 
Pireus. I overtook and passed various drays, 
drawn by fine large horses. I carefully remarked 
the expression of the countenance of each succes- 
sive horse. All of them had a very gloomy and 
melancholy look. They seemed as though they 
were enduring. They could stand it ; and that was 
all, And I thought, here is an example of the 
way in which this world mainly goes on. 
on: 


It goes 
it gets through: but not cheerfully. You 
could know, even if you had no better means of 
knowing, that there is something wrong. And the 
working bees of the human race, do, for the most 
part, go through their work like the dull, down- 
looking horse. The horses were plump and sleek : 
they were plainly well fed and well groomed: yet 
their expression was sorrowful, or at least apathetic. 
It would have struck you less, to have seen that 
dull look on the face of some poor, half-starved 
screw. And you know that it is generally the 
human beings whose material advantages are the 
greatest, who have the most unsatisfied and un- 
happy expression of countenance. Look at the 
portraits of cabinet-ministers and the like. Few 
work with a light heart, and with enjoyment in 
their work. Many forebodings, and many cares, 
sit heavily upon the heart and brain of most. 
Oh for more practical belief in Beginnings and 
Ends ! 

It is characteristic of those things which possess 
a Beginning and an End, that they also possess a 
Middle, of greater or less extent. But we do not 
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mind about the middle nearly so much. The 
middle is much less affecting and striking. It is 
the first start, and then the close, that we mainly 
feel. You know the peculiar interest with which 
we look at the setting sun of summer, in his last 
minutes above the horizon. Of course he was 
going on just as fast through all the day: but at 
mid-day, we did not know the value of each 
minute, as we do when he is fast going down. I 
have been touched by the sight of human life, 
ebbing almost visibly away: and you could not 
but think of the sun in his last little space above 
the mountains, or above the sea. I remember 
two old gentlemen, great friends: both on the 
extreme verge of life. One was above ninety: 
the other above eighty. But their wits were 
sound and clear; and, better still, their hearts 
were right. They confessed that they were no 
more than strangers and pilgrims on the earth: 
they declared plainly that they sought a country, 
far away, where most of those they had cared for 
were waiting for them. But the body was very 
nearly worn out: and though the face of each 
was pleasant to look at, paralysis had laid its grasp 
upon the aged machinery of limb and muscle 
which had played so long. I used, for a few weeks, 
to go one evening in the week and sit with them, 
and take tea. They always had tea in large break- 
fast cups: other cups would not have done. I 
remember how the two paralytic hands shook 
about, as they tried to drink their tea. There 
they were, the two old friends: they had been 
friends from boyhood, and they had been over the 
world together. You could not have looked, my 
friend, but with eyes somewhat wet, at the large 
tea-cups, shaking about ; as the old men with diffi- 
culty raised them to their lips. And there was a 
thing that particularlystruck me. There was a large 
old-fashioned watch, always on a little stand on the 
tea-table, ticking on and on. You seemed to feel 
it measuring out the last minutes, running fast 
away. It always awed me to look at it and hear 
it. Only for a few weeks did I thus visit those 
old friends, till one died: and the other soon fol- 
lowed him, where there are no palsied hands or 
aged hearts. No doubt, through all the years the 
old-fashioned watch had gone about in the old 
gentleman’s pocket, life had been ebbing as really 
and as fast as then. And the sands were running 
as quickly for me, as for the aged pilgrims. But 
then with me it was the middle; and to them it 
was the end. And I always felt it very solemn 
and touching, to look at the two old men on the 
confines of life; and at the watch loudly ticking 
off their last hours. One seemed to feel time 
ebbing ; as you see the setting sun go down. 


Beginnings are difficult. 


It is very hard to 





begin rightly in a new work or office of any kind; 
And I am thinking not merely of the inertia to be 
overcome, in taking to work: though that is 
great fact. In writing a sermon or an essay, the 
first page is much the hardest. You know, if 
costs a locomotive engine a great effort to start its 
train: once the train is off, the engine keeps it 
going at great speed with a tenth, or less, of the 
first heavy pull. But I am thinking now of the 
many foolish things which you are sure to say 
and do in your ignorance, and in the novelty of 
the situation. Even a Lord Chancellor has be- 
haved very absurdly in his first experience of his 
great elevation. It would be a great blessing td 
many men to be taken elsewhere, and have a fresli 
start. Asa general rule, a clergyman should not 
stay all his life in his first parish. His parishioners 
will never forget the foolish things he did at his 
first coming, in his inexperienced youth. There, 
he cannot get over these: but elsewhere he would 
have the good of them, without the ill. He would 
have the experience, dearly bought: while the 
story of the blunders and troubles by which it was 
bought, would be forgotten. I daresay there are 
people, miserable and useless where they are ; who 
if they could only get away to a new place, and 
begin again, would be all right. In that new place 
they would avoid the errors and follies by which 
they have made their present place too hot to hold 
them. Give them a new start: give them another 
chance: and taught by their experience of the 
scrapes and unhappiness into which they got by 
their hasty words, their ill temper, their suspicion 
and impatience, their domineering spirit, and their 
determination in little things to have their own 
way ; you would find them do excellently. Yes, 
there is something admirable about a Beginning! 
There is something cheering to the poor fellow who | 
has got the page on which he is writing, hope- | 
lessly blotted and befouled, when you turn overa | 
new leaf, and give him the fresh unsullied expanse | 
to commence anew! It is like wiping out a debt | 
that never can be paid, and that keeps the poor 

struggling head under water: but wipe it out; 

and oh with what new life will the relieved man | 
go through all his duty! It is a terrible thing to | 
drag a lengthening chain : to know that, do what | 
you may, the old blot remains, and cannot be got | 
rid of. I know various people, soured, useless, | 
and unhappy, who (I am sure) would be set right | 
for ever, if they could but be taken away from the | 
muddle into which they have got themselves, and | 
allowed to begin again somewhere else. I wishI 

were the patron of six livings in the Church, I 

think I could make something good and happy of | 
six men who are turned to poor account now. 

But alas, that in many things there is no second 

chance! You take the wrong turning ; and you | 
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are compelled to go on in it, long after you have 
found that it is wrong. You have made your bed, 


and you must lie on it. And it is sad to think how 
| early in life, all life may be marred. A mere boy 
or girl may get into the dismal lane which has no 
turning: and out of which they never can get, to 
start afresh in a better track. How many of us, 
| my readers, would be infinitely better and happier, 
if we could but begin again ! 


An End is sometimes a very great blessing. I 
| have no doubt, my readers, that in your childhood 
| you have often felt this when a sermon was brought 
| to a close. Perhaps in maturer years you have 
| experienced a like emotion of relief under the like 
circumstances. I can say deliberately that never 
| in my youth did I once wish that such a discourse 
| should be longer than it was. Yet we all remem- 
|| ber how we have shrunk from Ends. You may 
| have read a fairy tale by Mr. Thackeray, with illus- 
| trations by its author. One of these is a cartoon, 
| representing a boy eating a bun, apparently of 

superior quality ; and at the same time expressing 

a sentiment common to early youth. He eats: 
| and as he eats, he speaks as follows: ‘‘ Oh what 

fun! Nice plum-bun! How I wish it never was 
| done!” I remember the mental state. I have 
| known it well. In my mind it is linked with the 

thought of plum-pudding, and of other luxuries 
|| and dainties. It was sad to see the object lessen, 
| as it was enjoyed: to see it melt away, like a 
| summer sunset! And about Christmas-time, one 
| had sometimes a like feeling as to the appetite and 
| relish for plum-pudding and the like. Would it 
| were unceasing! I mean the appetite. But you 
|| remember how it flagged. And though you sti- 
|| mulated it with cold water, yet the fourth supply 
| beat you: and had to be taken away. And you 
| remember, too, how you shrunk from the end of 
| your holiday season : and wished that time would 
| stand still. You may have read the awful scene in 
| Christopher Marlowe’s Faustus, where the hapless 
| philosopher, on the verge of his appointed season, 
|| seems to cling to each moment as it passes away 
| from him. And oh my reader, if the great work 

of life have not been done while the day lasted, 
|, think how awful it will be to feel that the end of 
| the day of grace is here! Think of poor Queen 
| Elizabeth in her dying hour, offering all the wealth 
| Of her kingdom for another day of life! We can- 
| not, in the commonplace days of ordinary health 
| and occupation, rightly realize the tremendous 
] fact: but think of the End of this life, to the man 
| Without the good part in the Redeemer! To feel 
| that all in the world you have toiled for and loved 
| is going from you: to feel your feeble hand losing 
i its grasp of all: to see the faces around grow dim 
| through the mists of death: to feel the weary 











heart pausing, and the last chill creeping upwards : 
to feel that you are drawn irresistibly to the edge 
of the awful gulf,—and no hope beyond! May 
God, for Christ’s sake, save every soul that shall 
eyer read this page from that awful End! 

It is the end of a career that gives the charac- 
ter to it all. We feel asif a life, however honour- 
able and happy, were blighted by a sorry ending. 
The thought of Napoleon at St. Helena squabbling 
about the thickness of his camp soup, and the 
number of clean shirts to be allowed him, casts 
back an impression of pettiness upon the man even 
in his mid-career. There is a graver consideration. 
If a man had lived many years in usefulness and 
honour, but finally fell into grievous sin and shame, 
we should think of his life as on the whole a 
shameful one. But if a man end his career nobly : 
if his last years are honourable and happy: we 
should think of his life on the whole as one of 
happiness and honour, though its beginning were 
ever so lowly and sad. You remember how a 
great king of ancient days asked a philosopher to 
name some of the happiest of the race. The phi- 
losopher named several men, all of whom were 
dead. The king asked him why he did not think 
of men still living: ‘‘ Look at all my splendour,” 
he said to the philosopher: ‘‘ why do you not 
think. of me?” ‘* Ah,” said the wise man; ‘‘ who 
knows what your life and your lot may be yet? I 
call no man happy before he dies !” [Distinguished 
classical scholar, I am not telling the story for 
you.] And, sure enough, that monarch was re- 
duced to captivity and misery ; and died a miser- 
able captive: and so you would not say that his 
life was a happy or a prosperous one on the whole. 
But in the most important of all our concerns, 
my friend, the End is far more important than that. 
You know that though the monarch, vanquished 
and uncrowned, died in a dungeon, that could not 
blot out the years of royalty he had actually lived. 
He had been a king, once ; however fallen now. 
The man who sits by his lonely fireside, silent and 
deserted, can yet remember the days when that 
quiet dwelling was noisy and gladsome with young 
voices : they were real days, when his children 
were round him ; and it does him good yet to look 
back on them,—though now the little things are 
in their graves. But the fearful thing about the 
professing Christian who ends in sin and shame, is 
this: He dare not comfort himself under the pre- 
sent wretchedness, by looking back to better days, 
when he thought he was safe. The fearful thing 
is that, this present end of sin has power to blot 
out those better days: if a man, however fair his 
profession, end at last manifestly not a Christian, 
this proves that he never was a Christian at all! 
You see what tremendous issues depend upon the 
Christian life ending well! It is little to say that 
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ending ill is a sad thing at the time: it is that 
ending ill flings back a baleful light on all the 
days that went before! If the end be bad, then 
there was something amiss all along, however little 
suspected it may have been. It is only when the 
end is well over, that you can be perfectly sure 
you are safe. You remember Mr. Moultrie’s beau- 
tiful poem, about his living children and his dead 
child. The living children were good: were all 
he could wish : but God only knew how tempta- 
tion might prevail against them as years went on : 
but as for the dead one, he was safe. ‘‘It may be 
that the Tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may 
sever: Butif our own poor faith fails not, he must 
be ours for ever!” Yes: that little one had passed 
the End : no evil nor peril could touch him more. 


I daresay you have sometimes found that for a 
day or two, a line of poetry or some short sentence 
of prose would keep constantly recurring to your 
memory. I find it so; and the line is sometimes 
Shakspere’s ; sometimes Tennyson’s: often it is 
from a certain Volume (the Best Volume) of which 
it is my duty to think a great deal. And I re- 
member how, not long since, for about a week, the 
line that was always recurring was one by Solomon, 
king and philosopher (and something more) : it was 
‘* Better is the end of a thing than the beginning.” 
And at first I thought that the words sounded sad : 
and more heathen-like than Christian. Has it 
come to this, that God’s Word tells us concerning 
the life God gave us, that the best thing that can 
happen to us is soonest to get rid of that sad gift ; 
and that each thing that comes our way, is some- 
thing concerning which we may be glad when it is 
over? I thought of Mr. Kingsley, and wondered 
if the sum of the matter, after all, is ‘‘ The sooner 
it’s over, the sooner to sleep :” and of Sophocles, 
and how he said ‘‘ Not to be, is best of all: but 
when one hath come to this world, then to return 
with quickest step to whence he came, is next.” 
But then I saw, gradually, that the words are 
neither cynical nor hopeless ; that they do but re- 
mind us of the great truth, that God would have 
our life here one of constant progress from good to 
better, and so the End best of all. We are to be 
**forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those which are before,” be- 
cause the best things are still before us. If things 
in this world go as God intended they should, then 
everything is a step to something else ; something 
farther: which ought to be an advance on what 
went before it; which ought to be better than 
what went before it. And above all, the End of 
our life here (if it end well), so safe and so happy, 
is far better than its Beginning, with all the perils 
of the voyage yet to come. 

I thought of these things the other Sunday after- 





noon, seeing the Beginning and the End almost 
side by side. At that service I did not preach: 
and I was sitting in a square seat in a certain 
church, listening to a very good sermon preached 
by afriend. A certain little boy, just four years 
old, came and sat beside me, leaning his head on 
me as a pillow: and soon after the beginning of the 
sermon, the little man (very properly) fell sound 
asleep. And (attending to the sermon all the while) 
I could not but look down at the fat rosy little 
face, and the abundance of curly hair ; the fresh, 
clear complexion, the cheerful, innocent expression ; 
and think how fair and pleasing a thing is early 
youth :—how beautiful and hopeful is our life’s 
Beginning. And after service was over, on my 
way home, I went to see a revered friend, who, at 
the end of a long Christian life, was dying. There 
was the worn, ghastly face, with its sharp features : 
the weary, worn-out frame; the weakened, wan- 
dering mind, so changed from what it used to be. 
And standing by that good believer’s bed, and 
thinking of the little child, I said to myself, There 
is the Beginning of life: Here is the End: what 
shall we say in the view of that sad contrast ? And 
I thought, there and then, that ‘‘ Better is the end 
of a thing than the beginning!” Yes: better is 
the end of a dangerous voyage than its outset. 
You have seen a ship sailing away upon a long, 
perilous voyage over the ocean: the day was fair 
and sunshiny, and the ship looked gay and trim, 
with her white sails and her freshly-painted sides. 
And you have seen a ship coming safe into port at | 
the end of her thousands of miles over the deep, 
under a gloomy, stormy sky, and with hull and 
masts battered by winds and waves. And you 
have thought, I dare say, that better far was this 
ending, safe and sure, than even that sunshiny 
beginning, with all the risks before it. And here, 
in the worn figure on the weary bed, here is the 
safe end of the voyage of life! Oh what perils are 
yet before the merry little child! Who can say if | 
that little one is to end in glory? But to the 
dying Christian all these perils are over. Heis | 
safe, safe! And then, remember, this is not yet | 
the end, you see. It is Nor the end, that weary | 
figure, lying on that bed of pain. It is only the 
last step before the end. A very little : and how | 
glorious and happy that sufferer will be! You | 
would not wish to keep him here, when you think 
of all the blessedness into which the next step | 
from this pain will bear him. Nay: but you may | 
take up, in a sublimer significance than that of | 
deliverance from mere earthly ill, the beautiful — 
words of the greatest poet : 











‘* Vex not his soul: oh let him pass! He hates h‘m, 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer !” 

A. K, H. B. 
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A PLEASANT work by a late French Protestant 
| missionary, now director of the Paris Mission- 
| House, M. Casalis, published in 1860, and re- 

cently translated into English, The Basutos, gives 
some details as to the above-named remarkable 
|| personage, whose name is familiar to most inhabi- 
|| tants of our South African colonies,—a man to 
| whom nothing seems to have been wanting for 
| greatness but a wider sphere, and, it must be 
|| said, a more single heart. Only, however, by 
comparing M. Casalis’ work with the collection 
of the French Journal des Missions, can we form 
to ourselves a tolerably complete portrait of this 
| singular savage, who, alone of all wild chiefs that 
I ever heard of, had the wisdom to sue for peace 
| from an English general on the morrow of an Eng- 
| lish repulse. The details thus collected have in- 
|| deed been in many instances confirmed to me by 
| an English officer, who was himself in Sir George 
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Cathcart’s campaign after referred to, and whose 
estimate of Moshesh and of his people is no less 
favourable than that of the French missionaries. 

Of the two great races spread more or less over 
the whole of South Africa, the Hottentots and 
Kaffirs, the latter again subdivides into two 
branches, Kaffirs proper and Bechuanas ; the for- 
mer stretching along the East coast from the 
frontiers of Cape Colony to Mozambique, the other 
residing more inland. Among the Bechuanas, the 
Basutos form one of the chiefest families. Their 
country extends on the west side of the Maluti 
range, itself the westerly border of our colony of 
Natal. 

Rather more than thirty years ago, the French 
Society of Evangelical Missions, shut out from 
missionarizing in the French colonies, sent its first 
missionaries to South Africa, whither, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a certain num- 
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ber of French families had emigrated. Their 
earliest labours were amongst a Bechuana tribe 
situate to the north of the Basutos. Three addi- 
tional missionaries, amongst whom was M. Casalis, 
were about to rejoin them, when there came a 
call from Basuto-land, or Lesuto, as it is termed. 
Some Koranna and Griqua marauders (Hottentot 
tribes both), armed with muskets, which the 
Basutos did not possess, were making havoc of the 
country, and carrying away all the cattle. A few 
Basutos followed stealthily the invaders back to 
their country, and were surprised to find amongst 
their enemies a few persons who treated them 
kindly. One of these having gone some time after- 
wards to hunt near the Basuto frontier, was in- 
vited by the chief to come and see the desolation 
of Lesuto. The stranger had been taught by some 
English missionaries. He told the Basuto that 
Christianity alone could restore his country to 
prosperity, and promised, if he could, to send a 
missionary. <A little while after, to remind him 
of his promise, the chief sent him some oxen‘ in 
exchange for the promised ‘‘ praying man.” © This 
strange news reached the Cape just as the new 
missionaries had arrived. They determined to 
find out, on the Orange river, the friendly Griqua. 
He confirmed the tale, and offered to be their 
guide to Moshesh, the Basuto ‘chief. 

The name Moshesh, meaning “the barber,” has 
been assumed in after-life, when the chiefhad 
‘‘shaved” all his enemies (see Isa. vii. 20). In 
his youth, Lesuto was highly peopled and prosper- 
ous, and so remained till about 1820, when the 
tyranny in Natal of the Zulu Chaka drove other 
chiefs, themselves at war with each other, over the 
Maluti chain. Lesuto was thus brought to fright- 
ful desolation. Driven desperate by the ravages 
of their more warlike invaders, the Basutos became 
in time mere bandits; and at last there grew up 
in the mountains gangs of actual cannibals. Speak- 
ing of the caverns where they had established 
themselves, M. Casalis tells us you may walk 
there on a thick stratum of half-roasted skulls, 
shoulder-blades, broken bones ; whilst huge red 
spots mark the places where the flesh used to be 
laid. 

Moshesh belonged to a family considered to be 
the hereditary sovereigns of the tribe ; but, during 
prosperity, the power of the supreme chiefs had 
almost melted away, each petty chief aiming at 
independence. When adversity came, he succeeded 
in rallying round him all the more energetic por- 
tion of his tribe, establishing firmly his head- 
quarters on a table-land called Thaba-Bossiu (which 
forms a natural five-angled fort), and by war, by 
cunning, by well-timed acts of generosity, in sub- 
duing, dividing, or winning over his enemies. 
Once, we are told, after a defeat by the Zulu 





Kaffirs, he saw himself, with only four or five of 
his warriors, surrounded by the enemy, who al- 
ready were striking on their bucklers, and hissing, 
as is their custom in times of triumph. Moshesh 
sat down, and bade all his men do the like. 
Then rising up, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ Follow 
me,” he said; ‘it is not thus that kings are 
killed.” ‘Walking erect towards the Zulus, “ Make 
way!” he calls. They open, and he departs with 
his men unmolested. As soon as he saw himself 
somewhat established, he recalled the scattered 
members Of his tribe, distributing amongst them 
some cattle won by successful forays. One of his 
first objects was to extinguish cannibalism. Those 
Basutos who had not taken part in it wanted to 
exterminate the cannibals. 


men-eaters wére living graves, and that one could 
Cannibalism gradually 


not make war upon graves. 
died out. 

A new danger was, however, impending. Zulu 
bands from the dominions of the dread chief Mose- 
lekatse invaded Lesuto from the north, whilst the 
Korannas did so from the west. The Basutos took 
refuge on Thaba-Bossiu; where the Zulus assaulted 
them,*advancing''in ‘close column, a formation in 
whith" they ‘were atcustomed to conquer. But 
huge “fragments of rock rolled down from the 
mouritain;and; mixed with ‘smaller stones and 
spears, broke their ranks, In vain were they led 
to a second .assaulf.' "They had to withdraw, and 
started on the morrow homeward. As they were 
leaving, ‘a ‘*Mosuto,” é.¢., one of the Basutos, 
driving before hith some fat cattle, stopped before 
the first column, and said—‘‘ Moshesh greets you. 
Supposing that hunger brought you into his 
country, he sends you these to eat by the way.” 
Years after, M. Casalis, meeting at Cape Town 
some envoys from Moselekatse, asked if they knew 
Moshesh. ‘“ Know him!” they exclaimed ; “that 
man, after rolling rocks upon our heads, gave us 
oxen to eat. We will never again attack him.” 
And they never did. The struggle with the 
Korannas lasted longer, and was not yet termi- 
nated at the arrival of the missionaries, who found 
the country, in consequence, a wilderness, except 
near Thaba-Bossiu, of which indeed Moshesh is 
wont to say, ‘“‘ This mountain is my mother ; with- 
out it all the land would have been deserted.” 

The missionaries were kindly received by the 
chief, who placed two of his sons near them, at 
their first established station of Moriah. Their 
pacific counsels, aided by the ill-success of an offen- 
sive expedition against the Kaffirs, then at war 
with us, undertaken with a view to conciliate 
English favour, soon decided him on the adoption 
of a peace-policy, from which he has never since 
voluntarily swerved. Then they obtained from 
him the exercise of clemency towards the re- 
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mainder of a band of Amakosa Kaffirs, who, having 
received the hospitality of the Basutos, and sworn 
allegiance to the chief, had taken to plundering 
travellers, and who were suddenly surrounded, 
and, in great measure, cut to pieces. Moshesh 
next availed himself of a blunder of Sir Benjamin 
@Urban, who, after a war with the Kaffirs, not 
knowing the difference between Kaffirs and Basu- 
tos, or the enmity between the two peoples, had 
expelled thousands of the latter, immigrants from 
Lesuto during the civil wars. These, by contact 
with Europeans (among whom their services as la- 
bourers, and especially as herdsmen, were in great 
request), had acquired some elements of civilisa- 
tion, and often some notion of Christianity ; among 
them were the representatives of families which 
had formerly ruled in parts of Lesuto, and had 
been engaged in conflicts with Moshesh. The latter 
proclaimed a complete amnesty and general ob- 
livion, and welcomed the exiles to a large frontier 
tract to the south,—rich pasture-land, but almost 
deprived of inhabitants,—where the missionary 
station of Beersheba had been founded. Another 
station, founded to the north, served equally to 
attract several thousands of Bechuanas of another 
tribe, much tormented by the Zulus. 

A striking quality of Moshesh is the mildness 
and clemency of his rule. During his twenty-three 
years’ stay, M. Casalis never knew a single person 
put to death for any personal interest of the chief. 
Passing by a rock from whence, according to 
African custom, he had once two rebels thrown 
down, Moshesh told the missionary that he had often 
reproached himself with this execution, and at- 
tributed his subsequent misfortunes to it. It was, 
indeed; his unwillingness to punish that-drew upon 
the Basutos one of the most terrible crises in their 
history, the war with England. 

Accustomed to herding from earliest childhood, 
familiar with all the ways and habits of cattle, the 
South African generally is, whenever he pleases, a 
most expert cattle-thief. Among the Basutos, 
however, the missionaries declare that, although 
in their tribe-wars cattle was the most precious 
booty, cattle-stealing, as an individual offence, was 
unknown at their first arrival. Owing to the 
sense of mutual responsibility between the different 
members of a tribe, such an act by an individual 
would have been a lawful and readily accepted 
cause of war with his tribe. Indeed the first 
Basutos who ventured among the colonists gave 
great anxiety to their chiefs on their return, owing 
to what seemed the inordinate quantity of cattle 
which they brought back; the chiefs could not 
believe that they had been honestly earned, or if 
so, that it was not a trap laid by the whites in 
order to come and claim back their property. The 
first occasion, the missionaries declare, of the 
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growth of the actual offence, has been invariably 
the neighbourhood of white settlers. The Euro- 
pean carries with him his European idea of indi- 
vidual ownership. He is unaware of the native 
law or custom (similar, apparently, to that of 
Palestine in the days of the Hebrew patriarchs), 
according to which the land belongs to the whole 
tribe; but the ‘‘ stranger,” once received, may esta- 
blish himself, build, cultivate, occupy, as long as he 
pleases, yet without acquiring any right of property 
in the land. The European thus finds himself hos- 
pitably received, does what he pleases, exercises 
what seem to him all rights of ownership. But when 
he wishes to change his location, either retaining the 
settlement previously occupied, orselling it to a third 
party, a claim is set up, which he often does not take 
the trouble to understand, to all that he has held, 
The natives repossess, or seek to repossess, them- 
selves of the land, according to custom. He, or 
his successor, treats them as intruders, robbers,— 
repels them by force. This amounts, for the tribe, 
to an actual declaration of war. They retaliate, 
according to custom still, by swooping down upon 
the enemy’s cattle. He is confirmed in the notion 
that they are mere robbers; they are encouraged 
to continue what they deem a lawful war, by 
finding that his tribe does not come to his assist- 
ance ; that there seems to be no mutual responsi- 
bility between man and man. After a time the 
chiefs interfere and patch up a truce, almost always 
willingly assenting to give compensation. But the 
more reckless of the tribe have seen how much 
easier and safer it is to lift the cattle of a white 
man than of a black ; they acquire a taste for the 
practice ; at last it becomes inveterate, and the 
whole border is infested with regular cattle- 
thieves. 

The process thus described may happen with 
any European settlers. But the frontier popula- 
tion in South Africa consists in great measure of 
** Dutch Boers,” a race at all times most hostile to 
the natives, and the whole history of whose rela- 
tions with them, whilst the Dutch still held Cape 
Colony, is little more than one tissue of cruelties 
and treacheries practised upon them. When the 
country passed under English rule, and the Boers, 
from a privileged aristocracy, sank to the condition 
of a conquered race,—found themselves attacked in 
their fortunes by the appearance among them of 
English and Scotch settlers, far more active, ener- 
getic, and industrious than themselves, and who 
soon beat them in the race of competition; above 
all, when they began to realize the novelty of equal 
justice between man and man, black or white, when 
the condition of the Hottentots, who even when 
not absolutely ens.aved, were kept in a most de- 
graded state, began to be improved,—when kid- 
napping became an offence,—when, lastly, slavery, 
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after various mitigations, was abolished, whilst efforts 

were being made on all sides to civilize the savage, 
and missionary stations were planted far in advance 
of. the last settler,—the Boers began to move to- 
wards the frontier, pushing farther and farther as 
the Englishman and his laws came up with them, 
till they reached the well-known domain of Moshesh 
and his tribe. After several hundreds of years of 
sojourn in the land, they could hardly, as new- 
comers might have done, allege ignorance of the 
native laws of property. They showed, in fact, 
that they were not ignorant of these, by the ex- 
treme precautions which they took at first in estab- 
lishing themselves, and the unwonted deference 
which they paid to their native hosts. But they 
crept on and on, till the Basutos saw part of their 
country slipping out of their hands. Then came 
remonstrances, conflicts, cattle-lifting, and disorders 
of all kinds. The Boers had by this time become 
intermixed with English settlers, who complained 
to the Colonial Government. Sir Harry Smith 
thought to do good by extending British sove- 
reignty beyond the Orange river, near Lesuto, de- 
claring at the same time that it was meant to be a 
moral one only, and that the rights of Moshesh 
and other native chiefs were not to be infringed 
upon. But the act gave a new impetus to Euro- 
pean settlement, to new encroachments on native 
rights, and new acts of retaliation by cattle-steal- 
ing. An arrangement was made for restoring to the 
colonists the cattle and horses which the natives had 
carried off. The conditions of the arrangement 
were not fulfilled, nor was cattle-lifting put an end 
to. Personally quite guiltless, Moshesh, with his 
usual repugnance to severe measures, only remon- 
strated and threatened. It must be stated that his 
own authority was by this time really compromised 
among his subjects, through what was considered 
by many his undue partiality for the English ; and 
that the Boers, on their part, continued their hos- 
tilities. 

On the 11th December 1852, Moshesh received 
intelligence that Governor Sir George Cathcart was 
about to cross the Orange river with 2500 soldiers 
and several pieces of cannon. A few days after 
he was summoned, as the last word of the Gover- 
nor, to give up 10,000 head of cattle and 1000 
horses in three days. In vain he begged for six. 
Calling together all the neighbouring chiefs, he 
asked them to come to his aid. They were very 
unwilling, declaring that they were innocent, the 
border chiefs being the real culprits. By the term 
assigned he sent in 3500 head of cattle only. The 
English troops now marched on Thaba-Bossiu, 
attacked it from three sides at once, and carried 
off about 4500 head of cattle, at the cost of about 
twenty killed and as many wounded among the 
Basutos (besides, unfortunately, some women and 





children) ; thirty-eight killed and fifteen wounded 
among the English. The figure of English loss indi- 
cates a vigorous resistance. Enjoying, as the Basu- 
tos did, the advantages of position and number, they 
had, in fact, had the better of and repelled all 
three columns of the English attack. Quite un- 
daunted, they spoke already of taking refuge, if 
pressed still further, in the heights of the Maluti 
chain. But Moshesh, after a sleepless night, de- 
termined upon trying conciliation once more. He 
wrote to Sir George Cathcart, suing for peace, 
and begging him to remain satisfied with the cattle 
he had taken. Sir George had not himself ex- 
pected so stout a resistance, and peace was con- 
cluded. This affair, showing at once the pluck of 
the Basutos and the wisdom of their ruler, was, of 
of course, greatly favourable to the authority of 
Moshesh. 

Soon, however, he found himself compelled to 
undertake, though, as the missionaries have tes- 
tified, with extreme regret, an expedition against 
the Mantaetis, another Bechuana tribe, whose chief, 
Sekoniela, had set all his neighbours against him, and 
had, in particular, repeatedly provoked and broken 
faith with the Basutos. Feeling that the work had 
to be done, Moshesh did it most effectually, entirely 
crushing the Mantaetis. His speech to his men 
on the frontier (26th October 1853) deserves to be 
quoted :— 

**Comrades ! behold the battle which you have 
so long asked of me. Men of Lesuto! see the 
frontier which Sekoniela made for us in our own 
country. There are the waters of the Putiatsana ; 
quench your thirst in those waters, of which the 
son of Mohocho has robbed us. From on high 
God sees and protects us. I have told the Church, 
I have told the representative of the English in 
this country, that I was about to avenge myself of 
the insults of the Mantaeti. Had he not sworn to 
me his faith last year? He has broken his faith. 
Had I not spared his herds? He has taken mine. 
It is he who of old besieged us at Butabut. I 
wished to forgive him the evil which he then did 
us; but he defies me to do him good... . To- 
morrow, brothers, you will have reconquered for 
me yonder high rock, whereon the Mantaeti sits 
at ease ; you will offer it to me for my seat, mine.” 
Here the whole army hissed its applause, crying, 
**Thou shalt sit, thou shalt sit on the rock, O 
king.” Moshesh continued: ‘* Women and chil- 
dren shall be respected as if they were my own; 
you will make them prisoners. Men shall fight 
without noise . . . like the soldiers of the Queen of 
England, that the mouth of the muskets may speak 
alone and sound louder. You shall drive the 
enemy, leaving his herds behind without gathering 
them together, for it is there that his arrows would 
reach you. Is it not true that you killed one 
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another at the battle of Kounonyana, for want of 
recognising each other? Watch over your lives; 
let every one to-day take white chalk, mix it in 
his hand with water, and paint his face with it. 
Letsie, my son, I have borrowed these men; I 
trust them to thee ; this war is thy matter.” 

His adversary’s capital was found deserted. 
There remained in it only Letlala, an aged uncle 
of the chief. ‘* My lord,” said he on coming before 
Moshesh, ‘‘I have lived long, bid me be put to 
death.” ‘* No, my father, we do not kill the aged ; 
thou shalt yet live.” ‘‘ But life is too heavy for 
me, my sons are no more, destroy me too, I en- 
treat thee.” ‘I cannot, my lord, grant thee this 
request. Have a nobler courage than that of 
knowing how to die,—live on.” Some of the 
Christians in the army asked permission to cele- 
brate public worship. Moshesh said he would 
himself be present; and after an exhortation 
by a convert, he rose up and said, ‘‘ What this 
man has proclaimed, I confirm. This is the book 
which declares that God resists the proud. Letsie, 
my son, think of this big word of the book. Thou 
art growing in thy limbs, watch also over thy 
heart, lest it remain poor in knowledge, I say 
poor and thin.” And he pointed to the fortress they 
had just reduced as a monument of discomfited 
pride. On receiving the submission of the con- 


quered, he liberated a prisoner without ransom, 
whenever a kinsman of his brought an ox by way 


of homage. He then left the country in charge of 
three chiefs, twining first a brass wire round their 
necks, and saying, ‘‘ You shall remain all three 
united, as are your heads in the circle I have 
made.” 

But the worst trial for the Basutos and their 
missionaries has been the giving up of the English 
sovereignty beyond the Orange and the Vaal rivers 
to the ‘‘ Orange River Free State” and the ‘‘ Trans- 
Vaal Republic,” peopled chiefly by the Boers. 
Moshesh paid a farewell visit (10th March 1854) 
to Sir George Clerk, the English Commissioner ; 
and in an interview with the then head of the 
new state, thus adroitly expressed his apprehen- 
sions :— 

** When a man marries, he expects to find in his 
wife, not bad qualities, but good ones. Generally, 
his wife will have both good and bad qualities, and 
very likely he will be much more struck by the 
latter than by theformer. But should she die, in 
burying her he buries also whatever he has seen 
bad in her, only retaining the recollection of the 
good. Should he wish to marry again, what does 
he look out for in a second helpmate? Only the 
good qualities of the first. If he finds them, he 
will be content ; if he discovers new ones, he will 
| be happy.” 
ali further interview with the chiefs of the 





new government, Moshesh expressed his desire 
to see whites and blacks live in harmony to- 
gether. And whilst acknowledging himself to be 
but a poor ignorant man, who knew but what ex- 
perience had taught him, he reminded them that 
there was a book of God which should serve as a 
groundwork for their laws, and begged them to be 
just in all theiracts, towards blacks as well as whites. 
Then suddenly he exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us fear drink ! 
let drunkenness be allowed neither among blacks 
nor whites! May God bless you!” he concluded, 
—‘* May He direct you in all your dealings! May 
He be your light, your wisdom, your strength ! 
May it be given to you to do His will and to please 
Him! Amen.” No wonder that one of the mem- 
bers of the new government asked of the mission- 
ary who was present whether Moshesh was not a 
Christian ? 

Nor are these mere words. Moshesh has en- 
deavoured, by law (8th November 1854), to put a 
stop to the import of spirits among his people, who, 
until the introduction of them by the whites, had 
nothing but a sort of beer, made from a grain of 
the country. Of his forgiveness he gave an in- 
stance at the interview last referred to, offering at 
once his hand to Sekoniela, the Mantaeti chief, his 
late enemy. 

The forebodings of evil from the neighbourhood 
of the Boers were soon realized. After some first 
threatenings (beginning of 1857), which came to 
nothing, through a quarrel between the two Dutch 
states themselves,—when this had been patched up, 
war was declared (10th March 1858) by the Pre- 
sident of the Free State on Moshesh, on the ground 
of a refusal by the Basutos to cede a portion of — 
territory, and of losses of cattle. Following the 
example of their kinsmen beyond the Vaal, who 
already, before the formation of the Orange River 
Free State, had ruined two flourishing English 
missionary stations, and fined and expelled English 
missionaries, the Boers chiefly struck at the mis- 
sionaries and their converts. They attacked Lesuto 
by means of two expeditions, or commandos, one 
from the south, the other from the north. The 
former had easy work of it,—sacking the flourishing 
missionary station of Beersheba, near to the town 
of Smithfield (built itself on land ceded by Moshesh 
for religious purposes only to the Dutch Presby- 
tery), the Basutos of which were more advanced 
in civilisation than all the remainder of the tribe, 
and were confessedly guiltless of all offence towards 
their white neighbours. The northern commando, 
however, having been repulsed with some loss 
from the missionary station of Berea, both com- 
mandos united together, and sacked in turn the 
important missionary station of Moriah. 

The orders of Moshesh to his sons and chiefs 
were to offer no resistance beyond what was needed 
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to save life, but to fall back on his old stronghold 
of Thaba-Bossiu. The Boers pushed on thus as 
in triumph, plundering and destroying all the 
deserted villages on their line of march. Making 
war leisurely in their waggons, as they saw the 
natives flee before them, nothing, we are told, 
could be droller than their braggadocio. But on 
reaching Thaba-Bossiu they found whole legions 
of Basutos posted in every ravine and gorge, under 
every rock. Placing their waggons in a circle, 
and planting in front two pieces of field-artillery, 
the Boers opened fire, and, after a few skirmishes, 
a portion of them—chiefly, I am ‘sorry to say, 
Englishmen in their camp—crossed a ravine, in 
order to storm the village. Buta of Basutos, 
raising their war-cry, ‘‘ Hioo, hi...’ drove them 
back to their waggons. After five hours’ firing, 
the Boers withdrew, and entrenched themselves 
in their camp. The cannonade was renewed the 
second day. On the third, the Boers gave up the 
attempt, and marched off. Meanwhile numerous 
bands of Basutos had been let loose on the Free 
State, where they took an enormous booty in cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and set fire to a great number 
of farms. The tables were so completely turned, 
that Boshoff, President of the Free State, begged 
for peace. Moshesh thus answered him :— 

“Your messenger came last night, bearing a 
letter in which you begin to speak of peace. I am 
sorry that you should ever have spoken of war. It 
is not Moshesh who began; nor have I yet fought. 
When you attacked the inhabitants of Beersheba, 
who had done you no harm, I was surprised and 
grieved beyond anything that I could say. Ithen 
ordered all the chiefs who are under me to fall 
back on Thaba-Bossiu, so that your warriors found 
on their road but men of some remote village, the 
old and the sick. ... 

** I wished, before fighting, to know the real in- 
tentions of the Boers, and what they were capable 
of. Whilst they were making their camp at Thaba- 
Bossiu, I said to myself, ‘ If Boshoff treats me as a 
dog, and beats me, I will bite him.’ But for reasons 
which I do not know, your army would not ac- 
cept battle, and after a short visit to me with- 
drew. 

‘*¢ Gather together all the commanders of your 
army, and reprove them, for they have done you 
the greatest harm during their march through my 
country. 

‘* You call yourself a Christian in the letter which 
you wrote tome. I have long known that you are 
a Christian, but the commanders of your army are 
not Christians ; and if they persisted in saying that 
they are, they would force us to believe that there 
is no God. What! should their Christianity con- 
sist in destroying Christians? Have they not de- 
stroyed the beautiful station of Beersheba? Did 





they not burn the missionary’s house of Moriah? | 
. . « When you presented yourselves before Thaba- || 
Bossiu you fired more than ten cannon shots at | 


the mission-house, but the Lord did not allow your 


balls to reach it. No, your officers are not Chris- | 
tians ; for I will never believe that Christianity | 


consists in carrying away women and children 


prisoners, shooting down the old and the sick ; 


and this is what your children have done. ... 
When I made war on Sekoniela, I ordered my 
people not to touch the church which was in the 


country of that chief ; and it was respected. What || 


will the world say, when it learns that the children 


of a Christian chief have sacked and destroyed | 
churches, whilst the children of a heathen chief | 


had feared to touch God’s house ? 


“‘ Your warriors deserve another great reprimand. | 
I must believe you when you tell me that they | 


consented to withdraw from my country, because 


they hoped to see peace restored ; but if they had | 


such notions, their retreat was, or at least should 
have been, a beginning of peace. Why then 


did they burn the deserted villages which they | 


found on their way, and even to the grass of the 
fields? . . 
‘*You have declared unanimously that warfare 


should continue till one of our two nations ceased | 
As I wished to do nothing which might | 
be blamed by the British Government, I allowed | 


to exist. 


the Boers to try’ this plan of extermination. 
Could any one be surprised if I, a barbarian and 
a heathen, were to follow the example of a civi- 
lized and Christian community? . .. It is the 
custom, in our country, that when the people of 


one place have gone to dance in another, they | 
should return the compliment ; and, according to | 
this custom, we were about to invade the Free | 


State from all sides, and to burn everything on 


our passage. But the Lord has inspired you with 
the thought of hindering us from rendering you | 


evil for evil. 

‘‘ As the most rigorous part of the winter is nigh, 
I wish your deputation to come as soon as pos- 
sible, that, if we cannot understand one another, 
we may vigorously push on the war... . For 


ourselves, we have several good reasons for wish- | 
ing to fight. We have hitherto only acted on the | 
defensive. Again, you have destroyed the corn | 
in various parts of our country, and as the inhabi- | 
tants of those parts will be hungry during the | 


winter, we should like to fetch food in your 
country. Lastly, the reports of your command- 
ers and correspondents, as published, are a tissue 
of inventions and falsehoods ; but some of the 


inhabitants of your country might believe them, | 
and holding for certain that we have been beaten, | 
hereafter they might raise new wars against us 

Besides, these re- | 


on the most futile pretexts. 
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|. ports have offended my warriors, and I have the 
| greatest. trouble in appeasing their resentments. 
| The English know we-are no cowards, and we 


should like the Boers too' to learn that we know 
how to defend our rights. Though I wish for 
peate, perhaps one or two battles might not be 
without profit. We should learn to know one 
another better, and the Boers would be more sin- 
cere in seeking for peace. 

““But my name is Moshesh, and my sister is 
called ‘peace.’ I never loved war in my youth; 
how should I love it now that I am old? Only I 
regret that you should have spoken so loud of all 
the great misfortunes that you were about to 
bring down upon myself and upon my people ; 
and I regret still more that your conduct should 
have proved the reality of such evil intentions. 

‘*T have already apprised all the subordinate 
chiefs of what is taking place between you and 
me, and my desire is that we should both pray 
God that this correspondence may result in the 
restoration of peace. 

“Such are the true words of your servant 
Moshesh.” 

In listening to the proposals of peace, however, 
Moshesh insisted on a reference of differences to 
Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape ; and this 
having been accepted, an armistice was signed, 
lst June. Sir George began by paying a friendly 
visit to Moshesh, who received him most amicably. 
Sir George Grey’s award,: however, although fix- 
ing a compensation to be paid for the sack of 
Beersheba station, decided that it should hence- 
forth be included in the Free State. 

For years Moshesh gave great hopes of conver- 
sion to Christianity. On the first arrival of the 
missionaries, and especially when first a mission- 
house was built at the foot of his citadel, he listened 
with great attention to their preaching, came 
down every Sunday at ten o’clock to hear them, 
remaining till the afternoon for a second service. 
He earnestly encouraged their attempts to introduce 
reading, and took pains to convince unbelievers 
that they could really “make paper speak.” He 
gave them still more important aid in authorizing 


their first convert at Thaba-Bossiu to have his 
| sister Tseniei buried according to Christian rites, 


and not according to Basuto custom, in the cattle 


| yard. Nay, on the death of one of his favourite 
| wives, when the missionary had refused to offer a 
| prayer over a grave dug in the cattle-yard, and 
| when the brother of the dead woman protested 
| against any deviation from ancient custom, he ad- 
| dressed the crowd, saying, “The missionaries give 


us a reason for all they do. Man dies, because he 
has received in Adam the seed of death. The dead 
should be buried in the same place, for it is beau- 


tiful to think that they are sleeping together the 





long sleep of death. Man is only alone in his 
mother’s womb ; as soon as born, he clings to the 
breast of her who bare him); he lives from thence- 
forth in the company of his fellow-men. Ye say 
that we must make sacrifice to our ancestors. 
But they are only men like us. Ye too, when ye 
are dead, ye will be made gods of ; would ‘ye have 
us worship you now? . . If ye are but men now, 
shall ye be mightier when death shall have reaped 
the half of yourselves?” And when the advocates 
of heathenism had been in vain summoned to de- 


fend the old custom, turning towards the mission- | 


ary, the chief said: ‘‘ You have conquered ; the 
woman whom I weep for shall go and sleep with 
Tseniei ; and I too, I mean one day to rest by 
them.” He gave the missionaries also very effi- 
cient help and advice in translating the Bible, for 
which he professes great admiration, especially for 
the first chapter of Genesis, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the 13th chapter of the lst Epistle to 
the Corinthians, of which he is fond of repeating 
the proem. The story of Joseph used to throw him 
into ecstasies, and M. Casalis has heard him once 
tell it to a chief, who had come to visit him, with 
the most singular dramatic effect, and as if entirely 
forgetful of all around. 

It is sad’ to believe that such a man should 
have remained in heathenism. Nevertheless, 
whilst still occasionally attending, sometimes even 
inviting the celebration of Christian worship, he 
yet continues to use, and of late years has even 
revived various heathen practices, and avows the 
policy of ‘* putting one foot only into the church.” 
The true state of things I imagine to be this :—He 
really prefers Christianity to heathenism ; but he 
sees or thinks that his whole people is not prepared 
to embrace it. He knows: that Christianity com- 
mands obedience, even to a heathen ruler, and he 
expects, therefore, that, by continuing to practise 
heathen rites, he will retain the allegiance of the 
heathen portion of the people, whilst by encourag- 
ing Christianity, he will earn the firm support of 
the converts. 

Evidence of, I think, a genuine conflict of feel- 
ings is to be found in an address delivered by 
Moshesh, upon the grave of M. Casalis’ own wife 
(24th J une 1854). 

**Men, women, and children, come nigh and re- 
ceive instruction. Death is no new thing for us, 
but the sight which our eyes behold is very 
new. ... . Ye say that my ancestors Pete and 
Monabeng are your gods, and perhaps after my 
death ye will say also that Moshesh is your god. 
Ah! why should ye not acknowledge the Lord of 
the gods? Know ye not that a single seed of a 
tree may bring forth many? So white and black 
proceed from one God. That God, O Molapo! O 
Moshupa! my sons, I hoped that by your means 
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our people might come to know Him. But ye have 
forsaken Him, and ye leave me alone, me who know 
not yet the truth. Will a swimmer throw himself 
into the Orange river at its full, unless he see near 
him other swimmers disposed tofollow him? Will 
not the fish itself hesitate to cross the great sea 
alone? Who saved us in the wars which we had to 
sustain? Were they our own weapons which 
rendered us victorious? No, it is this God, in- 
voked by the missionaries, who kept and protected 
Now, this house of our missionary, from 
whence proceeded so many prayers for us, it has 
just fallen upon his head. Yet... after having so 
often spoken over the graves of persons to whom he 
was a stranger, our missionary speaks to-day over 
the grave of his departed helpmate; and, as always, 
he speaks of resurrection and of life. Friends, this 
is in nowise like falsehood. Our mother, before 
dying, expressed the conviction that the gospel 
would triumph ere long in this country. It was, 
perhaps, a prophecy, and from the heights on which 
she then found herself, she no doubt was able to 
see things which we do not yet perceive. Our 
mother wrote no books for us; but she has written 
footsteps for us to follow.” Then turning to M. 
Casalis, ‘‘ This day thou art a man; thou knowest 
all trials through which a man may pass, and thou 
wilt be all the fitter to comfort us.” 

Fifteen months later (September 1855), M. Ca- 
salis was recalled to take charge of the Paris 
mission-house. Moshesh thus wrote to him :— 


“To my Misstonary,—Ah ! my missionary, I 
am Moshesh! Sorrowful news is brought to me,— 
the French ministers have told you to return to 
them. I shed many tears, which almost disturb 
my mind ; for, O Casalis, you are my teacher, my 
father, my mother, the buckler by means of which 
I have warded off all mischief ;—moreover, you 
have been my light, my ears, and my feet—you 
have told us the good and the true; you are not 
in fault. You are a true Mosuto; one of our own, 





How shall we comfort ourselves ?... Ihave put my 
trust in you; I hope that to restore my loss you 
will send us many bucklers. . .. Go in peace, we re- 
main in tears. May God lead you back and keep 
you! Pray God also for us. This is what I have 
to say, I, my sons, my counsellors, and all the 
tribe.” 


Some years later, when news came of the ship- 
wreck of M. Arbousset, the missionary of Moriah, 
and the drowning of his wife off the coast of Corn- 
wall, on their return to Europe, Moshesh was in- 
consolable for two days, and wrote to the widower 
an equally beautiful letter. Yet we hear of his 
alarm at the progress of Christian principles in his 
harem, of efforts made by him and his sons to turn 
people away from Christianity, of his receiving 
(December 1860, a few months after the letter to 
M. Arbousset) a tribute from the neighbouring 
heathens to make rain; and then again, when 
the showers would not fall, of his proclaiming 
that the rain had but one master, forbidding the 
sorcerers to make any fresh attempts to bring it 
down, and allowing for the first time Christian 
worship to be celebrated upon the hill of Thaba- 
Bossiu. 

Now old, Moshesh retains still a most expressive 
countenance ; famed always for eloquence, he seems 
to have become rather too long-winded, and in his 
set speeches seldom starts from any more recent 
epoch than the creation of the world. He dresses 
on all occasions of ceremony in European costume, 
in which, however, he is said to feel not altogether 
at his ease; but though he has had two houses 
built for him in European fashion, for state pur- 
poses and purposes of storage, he still lives in his 
hut. His sons unfortunately are not equal to him, 
with one exception perhaps, Molapo, a man of 
noble character in many respects, but who occupies 
the same equivocal position in respect to religion 
as his father, and is moreover an actual apostate 
from Christianity. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Livine in lodgings, not temporarily, but per- 
| Manently, sitting down to make one’s only 
| “home” in Mrs. Jonés’s parlour or Mrs. Smith’s 
first-floor, of which not a stick or a stone that 


= at is one’s own, and whence one may be 
1-19 


evicted or evade, with a week’s notice or a week’s 
rent, any day—this sort of life is natural and even 
delightful to some people. There are those who, 
like strawberry-plants, are of such an errant dis- 
position, that grow them where you will, they will 
soon absorb all the pleasantness of their habitat, 
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and begin casting out runners elsewhere ; nay, if 
not frequently transplanted, would actually wither 
and die. Of such are the pioneers of society,—the 
emigrants, the tourists, the travellers round the 
world: and great is the advantage the world de- 
rives from them, active, energetic, and impulsive 
as they are. Unless, indeed, their talent for in- 
cessant locomotion degenerates into rootless rest- 
lessness, and they remain for ever rolling stones, 
gathering no moss, and acquiring gradually a 
smooth, hard surface, which adheres to nothing, 
and to which nobody dare venture to adhere. 

But there are others possessing in a painful de- 
gree this said quality of adhesiveness, to whom the 
smallest change is obnoxious ; who like drinking 
out of a particular cup, and sitting in a particular 
chair ; to whom even avariation in the position of 
furniture is unpleasant. Of course, this peculiarity 
has its bad side, and yet it is not in itself mean or 
ignoble. For is not adhesiveness, faithfulness, con- 
stancy—call it what you will—at the root of all 
citizenship, clanship, and family love? Is it not 
the same feeling which, granting they remain at all, 
makes old friendships dearer than any new? Nay, to 
go to the very sacredest and closest bond, is it not 
that which makes an old man see to the last in his 
old wife’s faded face the beauty which perhaps 
nobody ever saw except himself, but which he sees 
and delights in still, simply because it is familiar, 
and his own? 

To people who possess a large share of this rare 
(shall I say, fatal ?) characteristic of adhesiveness, 
living in lodgings is about the saddest. life under 
the sun. Whether some dim foreboding of this fact 
crossed Elizabeth’s mind, as she stood at the win- 
dow watching for her mistresses’ first arrival at 
‘‘ home,” it is impossible to say. She could feel, 
though she was not accustomed to analyse her feel- 
ings. But she looked dull and sad—not cross,— 
even Ascott could not have accused her of “ savage- 
ness.” 

And yet she had been somewhat tried. First, 
in going out what she termed ‘‘ marketing,” she 
had traversed a waste of streets, got lost several 
times, and returned with light weight in her but- 
ter, and sand in her moist sugar; also with the 
conviction that London tradesmen were the great- 
est rogues alive. Secondly,a pottle of strawber- 
ries, which she had bought with her own money, 
to grace the tea-table with the only fruit Miss Leaf 
cared for, had turned out a large delusion, big and 
beautiful at top, and all below small, crushed, and 
stale. She had thrown it indignantly, pottle and 
all, into the kitchen fire. 

Thirdly, she had a war with the landlady, partly 
on the subject of their fire, which, with her Stow- 
bury notions on the subject of coals, seemed wretch- 
edly mean and small, and partly on the question of 








table-cloths at tea, which Mrs. Jones had ‘ never | 
heard of,” especially. when the use of plate and | 
linen was included in the rent. And the dinginesg } 
of the article produced at last out of an omnium- | 
gatherum sort of kitchen-cupboard, made an omi- i 
nous impression upon the country girl, accustomed | 
to clean, tidy country ways,—where the kitchen was H 
kept as neat as the parlour, and the bed-rooms | 
were not a whit behind the sitting-rooms in 
comfort and orderliness. Here, it seemed as if, | 
supposing people could show a few respectable | 
living-rooms, they were content to sleep anywhere, 
and cook anyhow, out of anything, in the midst o, 
any quantity of confusion and dirt. Elizabeth set 
all this down as ‘** London,” and hated it accord- | 
ingly. | 

She had tried to ease her mind by arranging and 
re-arranging the furniture—regular lodging-house | 
furniture—table, six chairs, horse-hair sofa, a what- 
not, and the chiffonnitre, with a tea-caddy upon it, | 
of which the respective keys had been solemnly 
presented to Miss Hilary. But still the parlour | 
looked homeless and bare; and the yellowish | 
paper.on the walls, the large patterned, many- | 
coloured Kidderminster on the floor, gave an invo- | 
luntary sense of discomfort and dreariness. Besidgs, | 
No. 15 was on the shady side of the street,—cheap 
lodgings always are; and no one who has not lived | 
in the like lodgings—not a house—can imagine 
what it is to inhabit perpetually one room where 
the sunshine just peeps in for an hour a day, and | 
vanishes by eleven A.M., leaving behind in winter | 
a chill dampness, and in summer a heavy dusty | 
atmosphere, that weighs like lead on the spirits in 
spite of one’s-self. No wonder that, as is statistically 
known and proved, cholera stalks, fever rages, and | 
the registrar’s list is always swelled, along the | 
shady side of a London street. 

Elizabeth felt this, though she had not thedimmest | 
idea why. She stood watching the sunset light 
fade out of the topmost windows of the opposite 
house,—ghostly reflection of some sunset over 
fields and trees far away ; and she listened to the 
long monotonous cry melting away round the Cres- 
cent, and beginning again at the other end of the 
street—‘‘ Straw-berries — straw-ber-ries.” Also, 
with an eye to to-morrow’s Sunday dinner, she 
investigated the cart of the tired costermonger, 
who crawled along beside his equally tired donkey, 
reiterating at times, in tones hoarse with a day’s 
bawling, his dreary ‘‘ Cauli-flow-er ! Cauli-flow-er! 
—Fine new peas, sixpence peck.” 

But, alas! the peas were neither fine nor new; 
and the cauliflowers were regular Saturday night’s 
cauliflowers. Besides, Elizabeth suddenly doubted 
whether she had any right, unordered, to buy i 
these things, which, from being common garden | 
necessaries, had become luxuries. This thought, 
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with some others that it occasioned, her unwonted 


about her—what is so dull asa ‘ quiet”: London 
street on a summer evening ?—actually made Eli- 
zabeth stand, motionless and meditative, for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Then she started to hear two cabs drive up to 


| the door ; the ‘‘ family” had at length arrived. 


Ascott was there too. Two new portmanteaus 
and a splendid hat-box, cast either ignominy or 
glory upon the poor Stowbury luggage ; and—Eli- 
zabeth’s sharp eyes noticed—there was also his 
runk which she had seen lying detained for rent, 
in his Gower Street lodgings. But he looked quite 
easy and comfortable; handed out his Aunt 


| Johanna, commanded the luggage about, and paid 


the cabmen with such a magnificent air, that 
they touched their hats to him, and winked at 
one another as much as to say, “ That’s a real 
gentleman !” 

In which statement the landlady evidently coin- 
cided, and curtsied low, when Miss Leaf, introducing 
him as ‘* my nephew,” hoped that a room could be 
found for him. Which at last’ there was, by his 
appropriating Miss Leaf’s, while she and Hilary took 
that at the top of the house. But they agreed, As- 
cott must ‘have a good airy room to study in. 

“You know, my dear boy,” said his Aunt Jo- 
hanna to him—and at her tender tone he looked a 
little downcast, as when he was a small fellow and 
had been forgiven something—‘‘ you know you 
will have to work very hard.” 


“All right, Aunt! I’m your man for that! 
This will be a jolly room; and I can smoke up the 
chimney capitally.” 

So they came down stairs quite cheerfully, and 
Ascott applied himself with the best of appetites 
to what he called a ‘“‘hungry” tea. True, the 
ham, which Elizabeth had to fetch from an eating- 
house some streets off, cost two shillings a pound, 
and the’ eggs, which caused her another war below 
over the re-lighting of a fire to boil them, were 
dismissed by the young gentleman as ‘horrid 
stale.” ~- Still, woman-like, when there is a man in 
the question, his aunts let him have his way. It 
seemed as if they had resolved to try their utmost 
to make the new home to which he came, or rather 
was driven, a pleasant home, and to bind him to 


| it with cords of love, the ‘only cords worth any- 
| thing, though sometimes—Heaven knows why— 


even they fail, and are snapped and thrown aside 


| like straws. 


Whenever Elizabeth went in and out of the par- 
lour, she always heard lively talk going on among 
the family : Ascott making his jokes, telling about 
his college life, and planning his life to come, as 
§ surgeon in full practice, on the most extensive 











| scale, 
state of idleness, and the dulness of everything | 





And when she brought in the chamber 
candles, she saw him kiss his aunts affectionately, 
and even help his Aunt Johanna—who looked 
frightfully pale and tired, but smiling still—to her 
bed-room door. 

** You’ll not sit up long, my dear ? 
to-night ?” said she, anxiously. 

“Not a bit of it. And I’ll be up with the lark 
to-morrow morning. I really will, Auntie. I’m 
going to turn over a new leaf, you know.” 

She smiled again at the immemorial joke, kissed 
and blessed him, and the door shut upon her and 
Hilary. 

Ascott descended to the parlour, threw himself 
on the sofa with an air of great relief, and an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction, that ‘the women” were 
all gone. He did not perceive Elizabeth, who, 
hidden behind, was kneeling to arrange something 
in the chiffonnitre, till she rose up and proceeded to 
fasten the parlour shutters. 

“Hollo! are you there? Come, I’ll do that 
when I go to bed. You may ‘slope,’ if you like.” 

‘* Eh, sir?” 

“Slope, mizzle, cut your stick ; don’t you un- 
derstand? Anyhow, don’t stop here bothering 
me.” 

‘*I don’t mean to,” replied Elizabeth ; gravely, 
rather than gruffly, as if she had made’ up her 
mind to things as they were, and was determined 
to be a belligerent party no longer. Besides, she 
was older now : too old to have things forgiven to 
her that might be overlooked in a child ; and she 
had received a long lecture from Miss Hilary on 
the necessity of showing respect to Mr. Ascott, or 
Mr. Leaf, as it was now decided he was to be 
called, in his dignity and responsibility as the only 
masculine head of the family. 

As he lay and lounged there, with his eyes lazily 
shut, Elizabeth stood a minute gazing at him. 
Then, steadfast in her new good behaviour, she 
inquired ‘if he wanted ‘anything more to-night ?” 

*“*Confound you! No! Yes; stop.” And the 
young man took a furtive investigation of the 
piaiu, honest face, and not over-graceful, ultra- 
provincial figure, which still characterized his 
aunt’s ‘‘ South Sea Islander.” 

**T say, Elizabeth, I want you to do something 
for me.” He spoke so civilly, almost coaxingly, 
that Elizabeth turned round surprised. ‘‘ Would 
you just go and ask the landlady if she has got 
such a thing as a latch-key ?” 

** A what, sir?” 

“‘A latch-key —a—oh, she knows. Every 
London house has it. ‘Tell her I'll take care of it, 
and lock the front-door all right, She needn’t be 
afraid of thieves.” 

** Very well, sir.” 

Elizabeth went, but shortly reappeared with the 
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information that Mrs. Jones had gone to bed: in 
the kitchen, she supposed, as she could not get in. 
But she laid on the table the large street-door key. 

‘*Perhaps that’s what you wanted, Mr. Leaf. 
Though I think you needn’t be the least afraid of 
robbers, for there’s three bolts, and a chain be- 
sides.” 

‘* All right,” cried Ascott, smothering down a 
laugh. ‘Thank you! That’s for you,” throwing 
a half-crown across the table. 

Elizabeth took it up demurely, and put it down 
again. Perhaps she did not like him enough to 
receive presents from him ; perhaps she thought, 
being an honest-minded girl, that a young man 
who could not pay his rent had no business to be 
giving away half-crowns ; or else she herself had 
not been, so much as many servants are, in the 
habit of taking them. For Miss Hilary had put 
into Elizabeth some of her own feeling as to this 
habit of paying an inferior with money for any 
little civility or kindness which, from an equal, 
would be accepted simply as kindness, and only 
requited with thanks. Anyhow, the coin remained 
on the table, and the door was just shutting upon 
Elizabeth, when the young gentleman turned round 
again. 

‘*T say, since my aunts are so horridly timid of 
robbers and such like, you’d better not tell them 
anything about the latch-key.” 


Elizabeth stood a minute perplexed, and then 
replied briefly: ‘* Miss Hilary isn’t it a bit timid ; 
and I always tells Miss Hilary everything.” 

Nevertheless, though she was so ignorant as 
never to have heard of a latch-key, she had the 


wit to see that all was not right. She even lay 
awake, in her closet off Miss Leaf’s room, whence 
she could hear the murmur of her two mistresses 
talking together, long after they retired—lay broad 
awake for an hour or more, trying to put things 
together—the sad things that she felt certain must 
have happened that day, and wondering what Mr. 
Ascott could possibly want with the key. Also, 
why he had asked her about it, instead of telling 
his aunts at once ; and why he had treated her in 
the matter with such astonishing civility. 

It may be said, a servant had no business to 
think about these things, to criticise her young 
master’s proceedings, or wonder why her mistresses 
were sad: that she had only to go about her work 
like an automaton, and take no interest in any- 
thing. I can only answer to those who like such 
service, let them have it! and as they sow they 
will assuredly reap. 

But long after Elizabeth, young and hearty, was 
soundly snoring on her hard, cramped bed, Jo- 
hanna and Hilary Leaf, after a brief mutual pre- 
tence of sleep, soon discovered by both, lay con- 
sulting together over ways and means. How could 





the family expenses, beginning with twenty-five 
shillings per week as rent, possibly be met by the 
only actual certain family income, their £50 per 
annum from a mortgage? For the Misses Leaf 
were of that old-fashioned stamp which believed 
that to reckon an income by mere probabilities is 
either insanity or dishonesty. 

Common arithmetic soon proved that this £50 
a year could not maintain them; in fact they must 
soon draw on the little sum—already dipped into 
to-day, for Ascott—which had been produced by 
the sale of the Stowbury furniture. That sale, 
they now found, had been a mistake: and they 
half feared whether the whole change from Stow- 
bury to London had not been a mistake,—one of 
those sad errors in judgment which we all commit 
sometimes, and have to abide by, and make the 
best of, and learn from if we can. Happy those 
to whom “ Dinna greet ower spilt milk ”—a pro- 
verb wise as cheerful, which Hilary, knowing 
well who it came from, repeated to Johanna to 
comfort her—teaches a second brave lesson, how 
to avoid spilling the milk a second time. 

And then they consulted anxiously about what 
was to be done to earn money. 

Teaching presented itself as the only resource. 
In those days women’s work and women’s rights 
had not been discussed so freely as at present. 
There was a strong feeling that the principal thing 
required was our duties—owed to ourselves, our 
home, our family and friends. There was a 
deep conviction—now, alas! slowly disappearing 
—that a woman, single or married, should never 
throw herself out of the safe circle of domestic 
life, till the last extremity of necessity ; that it is 
wiser to keep or help to keep a home, by learning 
how to expend its income, cook its dinners, make 
and mend its clothes, and by the law that ‘“‘ pre- 
vention is better than cure,” studying all those pre- 
servative means of holding a family together—as 
women, and women alone can, than to dash into 
men’s sphere of trades and professions, thereby, 
in most instances, fighting an unequal battle, and 
coming out of it maimed, broken, unsexed ; turned 
into beings that are neither men nor women, 
with the faults and corresponding sufferings of 
both, and the compensations of neither. 

“T don’t see,” said poor Hilary, ‘‘ what I can do 
but teach. And oh, if I could only get daily pupils, 
so that I might come home of nights, and creep 
into the fireside; and have time to mend the 
stockings and look after Ascott’s linen, so that he 
need not be so awfully extravagant.” 

“It is Ascott who ought to earn the family 
income, and have his aunt to keep house for him,” 
observed Johanna. ‘‘ That was the way in my 
time ; and I believe it is the right way. The man 
aught to go out into the world and earn the 
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money ; the woman ought to stay at home and 
wisely expend it.” 

‘“‘ And yet that way is not always possible. We 
know, of ourselves, instances where it was not.” 

“Ah, yes!” assented Johanna, sighing. For 
she, far more than Hilary, viewed the family cir- 
cumstances in the light of its past history—a 
light too sad almost to bear looking at. “‘ But in 
ours, as in most similar cases, was something not 
right, something which forced men and women 
out of their natural places. It is a thing that 
may be sometimes a mournful inevitable necessity, 
but I never can believe it a right thing, or a thing 
to be voluntarily imitated, that women should go 
knocking about the world like men—and—” 

“ And J am not meaning to do any such thing,” 
said Hilary, half laughing. ‘I am only going to 
try every rational means of earning a little money 
to keep the family going till such time as Ascott 
can decide on his future, and find a suitable op- 
portunity for establishing himself in practice. In 
some of the new neighbourhoods about London he 
says he has a capital chance; he will immediately set 
about inquiries. A good idea, don’t you think ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Johanna, briefly. But they did not 
discuss this as they had discussed their own plans ; 
and, it was noticeable, they never even referred to, 
as a portion of the family finances, that pound 
a week which, with many regrets that it was so 
small, Ascott had insisted on paying to his aunts, 
as his contribution to the expenses of the household. 

And now the dawn was beginning to break, and 
the lively London sparrows to chirp in the chim- 
neys. So Hilary insisted on their talking no more, 
but going to sleep like Christians. 

“Very well. Good-night, my blessing!” said 
Johanna, softly. And perhaps indeed her “bless- 
ing,” with that strange, bright courage of her own 
—years after, when Hilary looked back upon her 
old self, how utterly mad this courage seemed !— 
had taken the weight of care from the elder and 
feebler heart, so that Johanna turned round and 
soon slept. 

But long after, till the dawn melted into perfect 
daylight, did Hilary lie, open-eyed, listening to 
quarter after quarter of the loud St. Pancras clock. 
Brave she was, this little woman, fully as brave 
and cheerful-hearted as, for Johanna’s sake, she 
made herself out to be ; and now that the paralysed 
monotony of her Stowbury life was gone, and that 
she was in the midst of the whirl of London, where 
he used to work and struggle, she felt doubly bright 
and brave. The sense of resistance, of dogged per- 
Severance, of ‘fighting it out” to the last, was 
strong in her, stronger than in most women, or else 
it was the reflection in her own of that nature 
which was her ideal of everything great and good. 

“No,” she said to herself, after thinking over 














for the hundredth time every difficulty that lay 
before them all,—meeting and looking in the face 
every wild beast in the way, even that terrible 
beast which, happily, had often approached but 
never yet visited the Leaf family, ‘‘ the wolf at the 
door,”—*‘* No, I don’t think I am afraid. I think 
I shall never be afraid of anything in this world, 
if only—only” 

“Tf only he loves me.” That was it, which broke 
off, unspoken ; the helpless woman’s cry—the cruel 
craving for the one deepest want of a woman’s life, 
—deeper than the same want in man’s, or in most 
men’s, because it is more individual,—not “If only 
I am loved,” but ‘‘if only he loves me.” And as 
Hilary resolutely shut her eyes, and forced her 
aching head into total stillness, sharper than ever, 
as always was the case when she felt weary, 
mentally or physically, came her longing for the 
hand to cling to, the breast to lean against,—the 
heart at once strong and tender, which even the 
bravest woman feels at times she piteously needs. 
A heart which can comfort and uphold her, with 
the strength not of another woman like herself, 
but of a man, encouraging her, as perhaps her 
very weakness encourages him, to “ fight it out,” 
the sore battle of life, a little longer. But this 
support, in any shape, from any man, the women 
of the Leaf family had never known. 

The nearest approach to it were those letters 
from India, which had become, Johanna sometimes 
jestingly said, a family institution. For they were 
family letters ; there was no mystery about them ; 
they were passed from one to the other, and com- 
mented on in perfect freedom,—so freely indeed, 
that Selina had never penetrated into the secret of 
them atall. But their punctuality, their faithful 
remembrance of the smallest things concerning the 
past, their strong interest in anything and every- 
thing belonging to the present of these his old 
friends, were to the other two sisters confirmation 
enough as to how they might believe in Robert 
Lyon. 

Hilary did believe, and in her perfect trust was 
perfect rest. Whether he ever married her or not, 
she felt sure, surer and surer every day, that to 
her had been sent that best blessing—the lot of 
so few women—a thoroughly good man to love 
her, and to love. 

So with his face in her memory, and the sound 
of his voice in her ear, as distinctly as if it had 
been only yesterday that he said, “‘ You must trust 
me, Hilary,” she whispered to herself, ‘I do, 
Robert, Ido!” and went to sleep peacefully as a 
child, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wirt# a sublime indifference to popular supersti- 
tion, or rather because they did not think of it till 
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all their arrangements were completed, the Misses 
Leaf had accomplished their grand Hegira on a 
Friday. Consequently, their first day at No. 15, 
was Sunday. 

Sunday in London always strikes a provincial 
person considerably. It has two such distinct sides. 
First, the eminently respectable, decorous, religious 
side, which Hilary and Selina observed, when, about 
eleven a.M., they joined the stream of well-dressed, 
well-to-do-looking people, solitary or in families, 
who poured forth from handsome houses in streets 
or squares, to form the crowded congregation of 
St. Pancras’ Church. The opposite side Hilary also 
saw, when Ascott, who, in spite of his declaration, 
had not risen in time for breakfast, penitently 
coaxed his ‘‘ pretty aunt” to let him take her to 
the afternoon service in Westminster Abbey. They 
wended their way through Tottenham Court Road, 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, and across the Park, 
finding shops open, or half-open, vehicles plying, 
and people streaming down each side of the streets. 

Hilary did not quite like it, and yet her heart 
was tender over the poor, hardworked-looking 
Cockneys, who seemed so excessively to enjoy their 
Sunday stroll, their Sunday mouthful of fresh air ; 
or the small Sunday treat their sickly, under-sized 
ehildren had in lying on the grass, and feeding the 
ducks in St. James’s Park. 

She tried to talk the matter out with Ascott, but 
though he listened politely for a minute-or two, he 
evidently took no interest in such things. Nor did 
he even in the grand old Abbey, with its tree-like, 
arched avenues of immemorial stone, its painted 
windows, through which the coloured sunshine 
made a sort of heavenly mist of light, and its innu- 
merable graves of generations below. Hilary woke 
from her trance of solemn delight to find her 
nephew amusing himself with staring at the people 
about him, making sotto voce quizzical remarks 
upon them, in the intervals of the service, and, 
finally, the instant it was ended, starting up in 
extreme satisfaction, evidently feeling that he had 
done his duty, and that it had been, to use his own 
phrase, ‘* a confounded bore.” 

Yet he meant to be kind to his pretty aunt— 
told her he liked to walk with her, because she was 
so pretty, praised her dress, so neat and tasteful, 
though a little old-fashioned. But he would soon 
alter that, he said ; he would dress all his aunts in 
silk and satin, and give them a carriage to ride 
in; there should be no end to their honour and 
prosperity. Nay, coming home, he took her a 
long way round—or she thought so, being tired— 
to show her the sort of house he meant to have. 
Very grand it seemed to her Stowbury eyes, with 
pillars and a flight of steps up to the door, more fit, 
she ventured to suggest, for a retired merchant than 
a struggling young surgeon. 





** Oh, but we dare not show the struggle, or 
nobody would ever trust us,” said Ascott, with a 
knowing look. ‘‘ Bless you, many a young fellow 
sets up a house, and even a carriage, on tick, and 
drives and drives about till he drives himself into 
a practice. .The world’s. all a make-believe, and 
you must meet humbug with humbug. That’s the 
way, I assure you, Aunt Hilary.” 

Aunt Hilary fixed her honest eyes on the lad’s 
face—the lad, so little younger than herself, and 
yet who at times, when he let out sayings such as 
this, seemed so awfully, so pitifully old; and she 
felt thankful that, at all risks and costs, they had 
come to London to be beside him, to help him, 
to save him, if he needed saving, as women only 
can. For, afterall, he was buta boy. And though, 
as he walked by her side, stalwart and manly, 
the thought smote her painfully that many a young 
fellow of his age was the stay and bread-winner of 
some widowed mother or sister, nay, even of wife 
and child, still she repeated, cheerfully, ‘‘ What can 
one expect from him? He is only a boy.” 

God help the women who, for those belonging to 
them—husbands, fathers, brothers, lovers, sons— 
have, ever so tenderly, to apologize. 

When they came in sight of St. Pancras Church, 
Ascott said, suddenly, ‘‘ I think you’ll know your 
way tiow, Aunt Hilary.” 

‘** Certainly. Why?” 

‘* Because—you wouldn’t be vexed if I left you? 
I have an engagement—some fellows that I dine 
with, out at Hampstead or Richmond, or Black- 
wall, every Sunday. Nothing wicked, I assure 
you. And you know it’s capital for one’s health 
to get a Sunday in fresh air.” 

‘Yes; but Aunt Johanna will be sorry to miss 
you.” 

** Will she? 
Stay ! 


Oh, you'll smooth her down. 
Tell her I shall be back to tea.” 
** We shall be having tea directly.” 


** T declare I had quite forgotten. 
you must change your hours. They don’t suit me 
at all. No men can ever stand early dinners. 
Bye, bye! You are the very prettiest auntie. 
Be sure you get home safe. Hollo, there! That’s 
my omnibus.” 

He jumped on the top of it, and was off. 

Aunt Hilary stood, quite confounded, and with one 
of those strange sinkings of the heart which had come 
over her several times this day. It was not that 
Ascott showed any unkindness—that there was any 
actual badness in his bright and handsome young 
face. Still there was a want there—want of earn- 
estness, steadfastness, truthfulness, a something 
more discoverable as the lack of something else, 
than as aught in itself tangibly and perceptibly 
wrong. It made her sad; it caused her to look 


forward to his future with an anxious heart. It 
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was so different from the kind of anxiety, and yet 
settled repose, with which she thought of the only 
other man in whose future she felt the smallest 
interest. Of Robert Lyon she was certain that 
whatever misfortune visited him he would bear it 
in the best way it could be borne ; whatever temp- 
tation assailed him he would fight against it, as a 
brave and good Christian should fight. But Ascott? 

Ascott’s life was as yet an unanswered query. 
She could but leave it in Omnipotent hands. 

So she found her way home, asking it once or 
twice of civil policemen, and going a little distance 
round—dare I make this romantic confession about 
so sensible and practical a little woman ?—that 
she might walk once up Burton Street and down 
again. But nobody knew the fact, and it did 
nobody any harm. 

Meantime at No. 15 the afternoon had passed 
heavily enough. Miss Selina had gone to lie down 
—she always did of Sundays ; and Elizabeth, after 
making her comfortable, by the little attentions 
the lady always required, had descended to the 
dreary wash-house, which had been appropriated to 
herself, under the name of a “ private kitchen,” 
in the which, after all the cleanings and improve- 
ments she could achieve, she sat like Marius among 
the ruins of Carthage, and sighed for the tidy 
bright house-place at Stowbury. Already, from 
her brief experience, she had decided that London 
people were horrid shams, because they did not in 
the least care to have their kitchens comfortable. 
She wondered how she should ever exist in this 
one, and might have carried her sad and sullen 
face upstairs, if Miss Leaf had not come down- 
stairs, and glancing about, with that ever-gentle 
smile of hers, said kindly, “ Well, it is not very 
pleasant, but you have made the best of it, 
Elizabeth. We must all put up with something, 
you know. Now, as my eyes are not very good 
to-day, suppose you come up and read me a 
chapter.” 

So, in the quiet parlour, the maid sat_ down 
opposite her mistress, and read aloud out of that 
Book which says distinctly— 

‘Servants, be obedient to them that are your mas- 
ters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of heart, as unto Christ: knowing, that 
whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

And yet says immediately after— 

‘* Ye masters, do. the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening : knowing that your Master also 
is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him.” 

And I think that Master whom Paul served, 
not in preaching only, but also in practice, when 
he sent back the slave Onesimus to Philemon, 
Praying that he might be received, “ not now as 











a servant, but above aservant, a brother beloved,” 
that Divine Master must have looked tenderly upon 
these two women—both women, though of such 
different age and position, and taught them 
through His Spirit in His word, as only He can 
teach. 

The reading was disturbed by a carriage driving 
up to the door, and a knock, a tremendously grand 
and forcible footman’s knock, which made Miss 
Leaf start in her easy-chair. 

‘* But it can’t be visitors to us. 
body. Sit still, Elizabeth.” 

It was a visitor, however, though by what in- 
genuity he found them out, remained, when they 
came to think of it, a great puzzle. A card was 
sent in by the dirty servant of Mrs. Jones, speedily 
followed by a stout bald-headed, round-faced man, 
—I suppose I ought to write, ‘‘ gentleman ”—in 
whom, though she had not seen him for years, 
Miss Leaf found no difficulty in recognising the 
grocer’s ’prentice boy, now Mr. Peter Ascott of 
Russell Square. 

She rose to receive him; there was always a 
stateliness in Miss Leaf’s reception of strangers ; a 
slight formality belonging to her own past gene- 
ration, and to the time when the Leafs were a 
‘county family.” Perhaps this extra dignity, 
graceful as it was, overpowered the little man ; or 
else, being a bachelor, he was unaccustomed to 
ladies’ society: but he grew red in the face, 
twiddled his hat, and then cast a sharp inqui- 
sitive glance towards her. 

‘* Miss Leaf, I presume, ma’am. The eldest?” 

‘*T am the eldest Miss Leaf, and very glad to 
have an opportunity of thanking you for your long 
kindness to my nephew. Elizabeth, give Mr. 
Ascott a chair.” 

While doing so, and before her disappearance, 
Elizabeth took a rapid observation of the visitor, 
whose name and history were perfectly familiar to 
her. Most small towns have their hero, and Stow- 
bury’s was Peter Ascott, the grocer’s boy, the 
little fellow who had gone up to London to seek 
his fortune, and had, strange to say, found it. 
Whether by industry or luck—except that industry 
is luck, and luck is only another word for industry 
—he had gradually risen to be a large city mer- 
chant, a drysalter I conclude it would be called, 
with a handsome house, carriage, etc. He had 
never revisited his native place, which indeed could 
not be expected of him, as he had no relations, 
but, when asked, as was not seldom of course, he 
subscribed liberally to its charities. 

Altogether he was a decided hero in the place, 
and though people really knew very little about 
him, the less they knew the more they gossipped ; 
holding him up to the rising generation as a modern 
Dick Whittington, and reverencing him extremely 
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as one who had shed glory on his native town. 
Even Elizabeth had conceived a great notion of 
Peter Ascott. When she saw this little fat man, 
coarse and common-looking in spite of his good 
clothes and diamond ring, and in manner a curious 
mixture of pomposity and awkwardness, she 
laughed to herself, thinking what a very unin- 
teresting individual it was about whom Stowbury 
had told so many interesting stories. 

However, she went up to inform Miss Selina, 
and prevent her making her appearance before him 
in the usual Sunday deshabille in which she in- 
dulged when no visitors were expected. 

After the first awkwardness, Mr. Peter Ascott 
became quite at his ease with Miss Leaf. He began 
to talk—not of Stowbury, that was tacitly ignored 
by both—but of London, and then of ‘‘ my house 
in Russell Square,” ‘‘ my carriage,” ‘‘ my servants” 
—the inconvenience of keeping coachmen who 
would drink, and footmen who would not clean the 
plate properly ; ending by what was a favourite 
moral axiom of his, that ‘* wealth and position 
are heavy responsibilities.” 

He himself seemed, however, not to have been 
quite overwhelmed by them ; he was fat and flour- 
ishing—with an acuteness and power in the upper 
half of his face which accounted for his having at- 
tained his present position. The lower half—some- 
how Miss Leaf did not like it, she hardly knew 
why, though a physiognomist might have known. 
For Peter Ascott had the under-hanging, obstinate, 
sensual lip, the large throat—bull-necked, as it has 
been called ; indications of that essentially coarse 
nature which may be born with the nobleman as 
with the clown; which no education can refine, 
and no talent, though it may co-exist with it, can 
ever entirely remove. He reminded one, perforce, 
of the rough old proverb: ‘* You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

Still, Mr. Ascott was not a bad man, though 
something deeper than his glorious indifference to 
grammar, and his dropped h’s—which, to steal 
some one’s joke, might have been swept up in 
bushels from Miss Leaf’s parlour—made it impos- 
sible for him ever to be, by any culture whatever, 
a gentleman. 

They talked of Ascott, as being the most con- 
venient mutual subject ; and Miss Leaf expressed 
the gratitude which her nephew felt, and she earn- 
estly hoped would ever show, towards his kind 
god-father. 

Mr. Ascott looked pleased. 

“‘Um—yes, Ascott’s not a bad fellow—believe 
he means well: but weak, ma’am, I’m afraid he’s 
weak. Knows nothing of business—has no busi- 
ness habits whatever. However, we must make 
the best of him ; I don’t repent anything I’ve done 
for him.” 





‘*T hope not,” said Miss Leaf, gravely. 

And then there ensued an uncomfortable pause, 
which was happily broken by the opening of the 
door, and the sweeping in of a large, goodly figure. 

‘* My sister, Mr. Ascott; my sister Selina.” 

The little stout man actually started, and, as he 
bowed, blushed up to the eyes. 

Miss Selina was, as I have stated, the beauty of 
the family, and had once been an acknowledged 
Stowbury belle. Even now, though nigh upon forty, 
when carefully and becomingly dressed, her tall 
figure, and her well-featured, fair-complexioned, 
unwrinkled face, made her still appear a very per- 
sonable woman. At any rate, she was not faded 
enough, nor the city magnate’s heart cold enough, 
to prevent a sudden revival of the vision which—in 
what now seemed an almost antediluvian stage of 
existence—had dazzled, Sunday after Sunday, the 
eyes of the grocer’s lad. If there is one pure spot 
in a man’s heart—even the very worldliest of men 
—it is usually his boyish first love. 

So Peter Ascott looked hard at Miss Selina, then 
into his hat, then, as good luck would have it, out 
of the window, where he caught sight of his car- 
riage and horses. These revived his spirits, and 
made him recognise what he was—Mr. Ascott of 
Russell Square, addressing himself in the character 
of a benevolent patron to the fallen Leaf family. 

‘*Glad to see you, Miss. Long time since we 
met—neither of us so young as we have been—but 
you do wear well, I must say.” 

Miss Selina drew back ; she was within an inch 
of being highly offended, when she too happened 
to catch a glimpse of the carriage and horses. So 
she sat down and entered into conversation with 
him ; and, when she liked, nobody could be more 
polite and agreeable than Miss Selina, 

So it happened that the handsome equipage 
crawled round and round the Crescent, or stood 
pawing the silent Sunday street before No. 15, for 
very nearly an hour, even till Hilary came home. 

It was vexatious to have to make excuses for 
Ascott ; particularly as his god-father said with a 
laugh, that ‘‘ young fellows would be young fel- 
lows,” they needn’t expect to see the lad till mid- 
night, or till to-morrow morning. 

But though in this, and other things, he some- 
what annoyed the ladies from Stowbury, no one 
could say he was not civil to them—exceedingly 
civil. He offered them Botanical Garden tickets 
—Zoological Garden tickets ; he even, after some 
meditation and knitting of his shaggy grey eye- 
brows, bolted out with an invitation for the whole 
family to dinner at Russell Square the following 
Sunday. 

“I always give my dinners on Sunday. I’ve no 
time any other day,” said he, when Miss Leaf gently 
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Miss Selina, to whom the remark was chiefly 
addressed, bowed the most gracious acceptance. 

The visitor took very little notice of Miss Hilary. 
Probably, if asked, he would have described her as 
a small, shabbily-dressed person, looking very like 
a governess. Indeed, the fact of her governess- 
ship seemed suddenly to recur to him ; he asked her 
if she meant to set up another school, and being 
informed that she rather wished private pupils, pro- 
mised largely that she should have the full benefit 
of his ‘‘ patronage” among his friends. Then he 
departed, leaving a message for Ascott to call next 
day, as he wished to speak to him. 

‘‘For you must be aware, Miss Leaf, that though 
your nephew’s allowance is nothing—a mere drop 
in the bucket out of my large income—still, when 
it comes year after year, and no chance of his 
shifting for himself, the most benevolent man in 
the world feels inclined to stop the supplies. Not 
that I shall do that—at least not immediately : he 
is a fine young fellow, whom I’m rather proud to 
have helped a step up the ladder, and I’ve a great 
respect ”—here he bowed to Miss Selina—* a great 
respect for your family. Still there must come a 
time when I shall be obliged to shut up my purse- 
strings. You understand, ma’am ?” 

“I do,” Miss Leaf answered, trying to speak 
with dignity, and yet patience, for she saw Hil- 
ary’s face beginning to flame. ‘‘ And I trust, Mr. 
Ascott, my nephew will soon cease to be an ex- 
pense to you. It was your own voluntary kind- 
ness that brought it upon yourself, and I hope 
you have not found, never will find, either him 
or us ungrateful.” 

“Oh, as to that, ma’am, I don’t look for grati- 
tude. Still, if Ascott does work his way into a 
good position—and he’ll be the first of his family 
that ever did, I reckon—but I beg your pardon, 
Miss Leaf.—Ladies, I’ll bid you good-day. Will 
‘your servant call my carriage ?” 

The instant he was gone, Hilary burst forth— 

‘If I were Ascott, I’d rather starve in a garret, 
break stones in the high-road, or buy a broom and 
sweep a crossing, than I’d be dependent on this 
| man, this pompous, purse-proud, illiterate fuol !” 

“No, not a fool,” reproved Johanna. ‘An 
acute, clear-headed, nor, I think, bad-hearted 
man. Coarse and common, certainly ; but if we 
were to hate everything coarse or common, we 
should find plenty to hate. Besides, though he 
does his kindness in an unpleasant way, think how 
very, very kind he has been to Ascott.” 

“Johanna, I think you would find a good 
word for the de’il himself, as we used to say,” 
| ried Hilary, laughing. ‘‘ Well, Selina, and what 
is your opinion of our stout friend ?” 

Miss Selina, bridling a little, declared that she 
did not see so much to complain of in Mr. Ascott. 





He was not educated certainly, but he was a 
most respectable person. And his calling upon 
them so soon was most civil and attentive. She 
thought, considering his present position, they 
should forget—indeed, as Christians they were 
bound to forget—that he was once their grocer’s 
boy, and go to dine with him next Sunday. 

‘*For my part, I shall go, though it is Sunday. 
I consider it quite a religious duty—my duty to- 
wards my neighbour.” 

‘** Which is to love him as yourself. I am sure, 
Selina, I have no objection. It would be a grand 
romantic wind-up to the story which Stowbury 
used to tell—of how the ’prentice-boy stared his 
eyes out at the beautiful young lady; and you 
would get the advantage of ‘my house in Russell 
Square,’ ‘my carriage and servants,’ and be able to 
elevate your whole family. Do, now! set your 
cap at Peter Ascott.” 

Here Hilary, breaking out into one of her child- 
ish fits of irrepressible laughter, was startled to 
see Selina’s face in one blaze of indignation. 

‘‘Hold your tongue, you silly chit, and don’t 
chatter about things you don’t understand.” 

And she swept majestically from the room. 

“What have I done ? Why, she is really vexed. 
If I had thought she would have taken it in 
earnest, I would never have said a word.” 

But Miss Selina’s fits of annoyance were so com- 
mon, that the sisters rarely troubled themselves 
long on the matter. And when, at tea-time, she 
came down in the best of spirits, they met her 
half-way, as they always did, thankful for these 
brief calms in the family atmosphere, which never 
lasted too long. 

It was a somewhat heavy evening. They waited 
supper till after ten; and yet Ascott did not ap- 
pear. Miss Leaf read the chapter as usual; and 
Elizabeth was sent to bed, but still no sign of the 
absentee. 

“T will sit up for him. He cannot be many 
minutes now,” said his Aunt Hilary, and settled 
herself in the solitary parlour, which one candle 
and no fire made as cheerless as could possibly 
be. 

There she waited till midnight, before the young 
man came in. Perhaps he was struck with com- 
punction by her weary white face—by her silent 
lighting of his candle, for he made her a thousand 
apologies. 

***Pon my honour, Aunt Hilary, I’ll never keep 
you upso late again. Poor dear Auntie, how tired 
she looks !” and he kissed her affectionately. ‘‘ But 
if you were a young fellow, and got among other 
young fellows, and they over-persuaded you.” 

‘*You should learn to say, No.” 


good as my Aunt Hilary.” 


Ht 
“ Ah ”—with a sigh, ‘‘so I ought, if I were as | 
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OLD MAIDS AND YOUNG MAIDS. 


A young girl, in the shelter and the freedom of an 
English home, growing and unfolding day by day 
almost as unconsciously as those sweet. types of 
her—her favourite roses—do; the new life and 
hope of her parents; the gaiety and exhilaration 
of the whole. house; naturally intelligent and 
carefully cultivated ; high principled and happy 
tempered,—has human life a pleasanter picture to 
show us than this? What a beauty there is in 
her perfect. physical health,—the brave out-door 
English girl, no more afraid of winter and cold 
weather, of a mountain scramble or a spirited 
horse, than one of her brothers might be; what a 
fascination about her active, ardent, inquiring turn 
of mind ; what a charm in the thoroughness and 
intensity of her affections! I don’t wonder, for my 
part, that her parents look upon her with unlimited 
satisfaction, just as she is, with her fervours of love 
and pity ; her vehement intolerance of whatever is 
cowardly or mean ; her exuberances of every kind. 
I have not the least inclination to approach her 
with didactic rule and measure. ‘Her life is full 
of healthy energies and active enjoyment; night 
and morning she asks and receives better teaching 
than the best of ours. For all its wild dancing in 
the early breeze, the fair plant is firmly and safely 
rooted ; its sweet luxuriance nourished by sun 
and shower from heaven; a pleasant picture 
truly, as I said. 

And beside it I like to place one other picture, 
on which I gaze just as willingly. Not that of a 
young maiden standing hopefully, fenced round 
by parents’ love; to look on life’s land of promise 
outspread before her. This woman has known 
loss and sorrow, and she is now alone. When she 
finds time for purely personal thoughts, they 
sweep her not onwards, but ‘‘ back to long ago.” 
If she indulges in day-dreams at all, they are 
woven out of memory’s dusky and tear-stained 
threads. But the young girl’s brow is hardly 
brighter, certainly not so calm; nor is her life 
more abundantly occupied than that this lady 
leads. She is ministering angel to the whole 
country-side. Wherever there is sorrow and sick- 
ness, or sin, which is the worst sorrow, there is 
she to help and cheer. No outward vows bind her 
to this charitable career, but she has steadily per- 
severed in itfor more years than our young beauty 
numbers. But you are not to suppose that her 
whole life is so exclusively devoted to the service 
of the poor as to leave her neither time nor thought 
for the benefit of her equals. The most thoroughly 
social gatherings in the neighbourhood are in her 
beautiful garden in strawberry time, or round her 
tea-table in the winter, She is the friend of all, 





but more especially the friend of the young. The 
girls around delight in her society, and often help 
in missions not otherwise attractive to them, just 
for the sake of it. They will trust their most 
timid secrets to her keeping. They are never weary 
of admiring her in her quiet costume, dove-coloured, 
draperied, and much in advance of her years. Some- 
times they will talk together in under-tones about 
her youth, wonder whether that early lover who 
died then (so their mothers have told them), was 
by possibility worthy of her; and decide that 
she never could have been quite as great a dar- 
ling as anything else but what she is. The name 
Old Maid has lost all its terrors to many a youth- 
ful ear, because it is consecrated by her. Ido not 
think she has read or theorized much respecting 
woman’s mission, but plainly there is no need for 
any didactic exposition of it to such as she is, 
But these are ideal cases among young maids and 
old maids alike. Not, indeed, that we do not all 
know or remember such ; ‘‘ realized ideals,” whose 
beauty and worth has been hinted rather than de- 
scribed in the foregoing sketches ; only there are 
not many of them. Such happy combination of 
character and circumstance, ‘ fortune coming with 
both hands full,” is rare in every department of 
life. Amongst our unmarried women, as else- 
where, the majority do not appear to be making 
the best of themselves. There is some want of 
fitness between their nature and their position ; of 
congruity between will and way ; the former wants 
stimulus, for the latter making plain. The more 
thoughtful among them, as they look, discern 


abundant scope for direction and advice, and put | 


pen to paper accordingly. Book follows book, on 


the conditions, the capabilities, the crosses, the i 


compensations of the great sisterhood of the un- 
married ; and their rapid sale proves that they sup- 
ply a widely-felt need. In short, woman, her 
wants and her work, is becoming the most promi- 
nent question of the day. 

This question may be said to divide itself natu- 
rally into two heads. There are among our un- 


married women those who want to work for their | 


own support, and those who want to work for the 
good of others; and both these are increasing 
classes. How many new channels are opening out 
to the former, and yet how inadequate they as yet 
are, all who take an interest in social progress 
know something of. With the. encouragements 
and the difficulties that attend this important 
cause, we, however, are not at present concerned, 
The books that have turned our attention to the 
subject of Old Maids and Young, address them- 





selves to the women whose proper vocation seems 
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the work without the wages; the women of in- 
dependent: means, who ‘ueed to~be roused out of 
the sadness of inaction, or to have definite and 
worthy occupations presented to their activity. 

We take up the. first that comes, Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls. An attractive book in every way. 
Full of cheerful, healthy wisdom ; of shrewd ob- 
servation, of such intimate knowledge of the youth- 
ful heart as proves that the writer loves it even 
better than she knows. Surely the girls for whom 
it is especially written will enjoy it as much as 
we; or will any of them—with something of that 
perverse preference for other people’s concerns 
which makes the fashionable novel the delight of 
low life, and the records of low life the refresh- 
ment of the fashionable world—put..down the 
pleasant pictures of their own fresh existence to 
take up the second book on our: table, The A fter- 
noon of Life, in order to see what can be said of 
that far-off and appalling period? If so, full of 
tenderness, piety, and instruction though it be, 
ten to one they will put it down with a sigh. 
Its very resignation will chill them. We can re- 
commend the third book, My Life ; what shall I do 
with it? with its practical directions for outward 
and visible work, as more cheerful reading, even 
if they do pronounce it a little dry. 

The first effect upon the mind after the perusal 
of books like these two last, is.a rather weary im- 
| pression of their having exhausted «the. subject, 
catalogued every possible snare’ into which women 
| —not only as human beings, but as women ; ‘nay, 
| not only so, but as unmarried women, can possibly 
| fall; prescribed every conceivable remedy ; taken 

an inventory, in short, of all-our nature. No need 
| for further books of the kind. What more minute 

than this moral anatomy; what ‘more judicious 
| and approved than these moral therapeutics ? 
| Guidance! We have only too -much gnidance. 
| Henceforth let each try to learn, and, except by 
| example, refrain from trying to teach any more, 
| But presently we begin to surmise that, on sub- 
| jects like these, there is no such thing as speaking 
| a last word. Be our own stand-point where it 
| Mays we seem to catch some stray light which we 
| fancy has not fallen exactly on this or that aspect 
of the question before, and which we may as well 
| jot down. Theory is so much more easy than 
| practice, we long to theorize a little too, as to how 
| others may best keep their footing where our steps 
|| have such a tendency to slip. And so it is that I 
now proceed to throw some of the thoughts these 
|| three admirable works have suggested to me, into 
|| the form of more or less desultory observations 
| upon young maids and old, as they are, and as they 
|| might be. 
In the annals of medicine, one notices that there 
| is generally some prevalent malady or other which, 











for the time especially. occupies the imaginatioa 
of the Faculty, so that any anomalous case is likely 
to be referred to it. Some years ago, it was liver 
complaint ; now it is disease of the heart. It will 
be something else by and by. And no doubt all 
these complaints do put on an epidemic character ; 
the widely-spread cause has widely-spread results. 
But the cleverest practitioner will probably lay 
more mischief at the door of the disease of the day 
than it is really accountable for. And I suspect 
that, in the same way, there is rather too exclusive 
a:tendency to refer all the unhappiness among 
girls and women to one and the same cause, want 
of occupation. ‘Yet no one can doubt that it is at 
present an evil which produces a greatly-increased 
amount of conscious suffering. 

I am no friend to schools; on the contrary, I 
am rather bigoted to home education. Wherever 
the parents have one heart and mind (better any- 
thing, than that the young girl witness the 
squabble or the stratagem, become the partisan 
of father or mother), wherever the young life can 
develop freely in the house, and a fair amount of 
systematic teaching be secured there, surely she is 
in the safest place. I never see a file of girls, 
after their formal walk, re-entering the prison 
gates of some staring, stuccoed house, with pre- 
tentious name, in the precincts of one of our large 
towns, without a suspicion that the advantage of 
the best masters, which congregate them there 
but poorly makes up for the dangers of so artificial 
a life. But school days are generally looked back 
upon as happy. They are too regular and too 
busy to be otherwise. This is their strong point. 
What the girls acquire may not be worth much, 
but the trouble of acquiring it has kept off all 
sense of purposelessness. There is no spare time 
to hang heavy ; no listless indecision as to what had 
better be done next. Every hour brings its allotted 
task, and the young spirits are bright with the 
dignity and complacency that comes from being 
thoroughly employed. 

Nor indeed is it often in the first years of home 
life, when so-called education is recently over, that 
girls know much of this great want we are think- 
ing about. A bright future plays before their 
imagination ; small events take up a large space 
in the mind ; amusements are energetic ; life ex- 
citingly full of possibilities. And yet, even in 
these early days, we have seen sisters who loved 
each other and loved their parents, less happy 
together than apart, just because when both were 
at home there was less necessary occupation for 
either. They trenched upon each other’s undefined 
provinee ; ran both, as it were, on the same line ; 
and so there came little jealousies, little collisions, 
little fits of alienation, each wondering why the 
other was so hard to live with, and the mother 
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afraid of some inherent incompatibility between 
her girls’ tempers ; and all the time it was only 
because there was not enough for the two to do. 
Later, one of these girls took to drawing, for which 
she had a decided talent, with a quite professional 
earnestness, leaving to the other a more exclusive 
domestic sphere; and then, all clashing and all 
commenting over, they were as much attached 
as heart could wish. I think a good deal of energy 
is often spent in blaming character when its real 
use would be in modifying circumstance ; and 
that, in addition to telling young people of the 
duty of love and concord, parents should be careful 
to examine the conditions most favourable to those 
virtues. If each girl has a special pursuit of her 
own, much will be done toward insuring them. 
Should not her education be carried on with a view 
to this? And when there is no particular talent 
of any kind, might we not take a hint from Ger- 
man households, and give to the daughter who 
cares least for books and art some domestic pro- 
vince more especially her own ? 

But it is as years roll on that dangers and dif- 
ficulties multiply for the daughters at home. The 
cultivation of their minds, the keeping up their 
accomplishments, may have been occupation enough 
while waiting for that bright future that seemed 
so sure and so near. But how if there be no such 
future? To some of them it has got to look very 
dim indeed. They begin to suspect that their life 
is never to be more complete than it is now; to 
have no fuller blossoming ; its only change now a 
gradual withering. Then the pursuits that used 
to fill the time, to stand out distinctly before the 
mind as adequate aims, collapse into utter insig- 
nificance. Then comes a disgust of that daily 
practising, that studying German, that frequent 
letter-writing to friends. It is not only that the 
heart aches for the love which seems a woman’s 
birthright, but the mind too pines for lack of 
stimulus, and scope, and action on others. Dis- 
appointed affection is a common lot for man and 
woman ; but for man there are “sword, gown, 
gain, glory,” with their several offers in exchange, 
while woman, whose nature feels the disappoint- 
ment much more keenly, has so very little to 
divert her from it. Who can wonder, then, at her 
deep depression when this her one stake—as she 
has come to view it—is on the point of failure ? 
Parents, ‘‘ having had all in their case,” are gener- 
ally slow to understand this. They are often 
perplexed at a change in their dear girls, as they 
still call them, who, with all their old materials of 
happiness around them, are evidently no longer 
happy. Health must be in fault, the doctor has | 
to be called in ; and, to the sufferer ‘‘from a vague 
disease,” the relief of hearing a well-sounding 





name given to it—indigestion, neuralgia, what not 


— is often so great ; strenuous attention to regimen 
and change of scene cheat the sense of inaction so 
well, that she is in great danger of adopting in- 
validism as the business of her life! Cases like 
this are familiar to us all, and we have all seen 
perfect cures brought about alike by unexpected 
happiness and sudden adversity, both having pro- 
vided steady, definite, and engrossing occupation. 

Granted these on all sides. From want of 
adequate occupation proceed gloom, hypochondria, 
family disputes, foolish flirtations, what not. Good 
Dr. Watts taught it us in our childhood in two 
homely lines which we all remember. But now 
comes some practical person, who asks of what use 
it is to go on detailing symptoms of so familiar a 
disease, and challenges us to bring forward any 
panacea which can come within the reach of all. 
And another, perhaps, reminds us that we seem in 
danger of laying too much stress upon the outward 
circumstances, and forgetting the ‘‘ grace sufficient” 
under all ; the motive which may dignify the most 
trivial employment ; the control which is to be 
learned in the school of the Divine Master what- 
soever the state. It is good to be thus reminded ; 
every truth wants the balance of some others. 
Still we would suggest that in one family there 
are often the most opposite natures ; that different 
natures imperatively demand different spheres ; 
that the recklessness and dissatisfaction one sister 
feels with the way of life that satisfies another is 
no necessary proof of want of resignation to God’s 
will ; is often proof that God’s will concerning her 
is that she should enter upon a wider field, a more 
active service. Pain of body, weariness of spirit | 
are sent to warn us of something wrong. There 
is indeed no panacea for all the sorrows of any 
class. There will always be daughters at home 
neither fitted to enjoy nor to do greatly. We do 
not suppose that every young woman who feels 
her life dreary is consequently qualified or inclined 
to devote it to the service of the poor and the 
afflicted. But where the spiritis finely touched to 
fine issues, it will be a happy thing for the parents 
and the daughter if this inward vocation be willingly 
recognised ; if, instead of thwarting, they encourage 
and assist her to seek out some more satisfying 
career than home life affords, even though it take 
her away from home for many hours of every 
day ; nay, even though it take her away from 
home altogether. The Catholic mother gives her 
daughter cheerfully. to the convent ; will not the 
Protestant mother consent to one of hers devoting 
herself unreservedly to some of those good works, 
those labours of love, that are the glory of the 
Christianity of our time ? 

But we pass from the daughters at home to the 
class of unmarried women who have lost their 
parents ; who are—as the chill phrase runs—alone | 
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in the world, and who do aot own to themselves 


| the very slightest expectation of changing their 


| lot by marriage. 
It is pleasant and encouraging to our belief in 
progress to contrast the tone in which this portion 
| of the community is thought, spoken, and written 
of in our day, with that which prevailed in the 
society and the literature of a hundred, or even 
fifty years ago. The sour and spiteful old maid 
we so often meet with there, punished for the 
coquetry and heartlessness of her youth by ridicule 
and unloved isolation in her age, is almost ¢n obso- 
lete character. We have come to discern that 
amongst our single women are many of the noblest 
and purest spirits of the time. It is to them that 
society mainly looks for reformatory efforts and 
civilizing influence among the poor and the ignor- 
ant. ‘The peculiar trials of their lot are no longer 
overlooked ; on the contrary, it is because they 
are so feelingly recognised that we expect to find 
| in our unmarried women such tender beneficence 
| and such sublime self-sacrifice. Perhaps, indeed, 


|| there has even been of late a slight tendency to 


exaggerate these trials. Perhaps sympathy has 
been rather unduly concentrated on the darker 
features of the unmarried life. Some of the books 
written with the professed purpose of enumerating 
| its compensations, leave on the mind a disguised 
impression of its grief. We shrink a little from 
their minute analysis; and although their wide 
circulation shows that they do supply a present 
want, we think their tone will change in the course 
of a few years, and that, as a class, unmarried 
women will no more continue to excite commisera- 
tion, than they have continued to excite ridicule. 
More and more varied scope for labour paid and 
unpaid ; more and more freedom of action and re- 
cognition of equality (not identity) of influence and 
pursuit, will place them much in the same category 
as unmarried men, for whose especial benefit no 
books of condolence or direction have, we be- 
lieve, ever appeared! Already there are a goodly 
array of feminine names in literature, art, social 
science, philanthropy, with which our reverential 
admiration has never associated the least shade 
of pity. They stand alone, indeed, by their own 
choice (whether sorrow or struggle attended that 
| choice we presume not to inquire) ; and they have 


| strength so to stand. We do not lament, rather 


we glory in their independent attitude, and should 


| Probably feel some tincture of regret if names, that 


have so often ‘helped us in our daily need,” were 
| to be exchanged for any others. 
| Meanwhile, though we believe that there will be 
increasingly less and less general reference to it 


| needed, we are quite justified in drawing an argu- 


ment from the comparative blankness and desola- 
tion of many an individual unmarried jot. There 
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are fervent spirits, whose only satisfaction lies in 
the exercise of their affections. Their intellect 
is valueless to them, unless as the handmaid of 
their heart. Material comforts are not even re- 
cognised as compensations. The one luxury of 
their nature is to spend and be spent for an- 
other. Now let none of these blame themselves 
for their intense yearning after a fuller life, or 
starve their souls by an attempt to subsist upon 
small interests and personal pleasures, because 
these satisfy the majority of their friends and ac- 
quaintance. Not for this have they been ‘‘ chosen 
in the furnace of affliction.” They are the very 
women to “ minister with their substance,” their 
time, their energy, their culture, to the poor, the 
ignorant, the sick, and the criminal. The strong 
sympathy of their nature that tortures them now 
unbestowed, will incalculably promote their suc- 
cess in all such undertakings. The ‘‘ loving much” 
that has made them weak hitherto, will be their 
strength in this new career. Not one craving, one 
pang that will have been wasted, since each has 
added to the keenness of their insight, and the ten- 
derness of their toleration. Of these, too, in their 
Measure, we may venture to pronounce it true, 
that ‘‘ inasmuch as they have suffered, being 
tempted, they shall be able to succour them that 
are tempted.” 

We will not attempt to indicate here the numer- 
ous calls upon unmarried women of this stamp. 
We would not say, Do not fear to accept the life 
for which your whole nature yearns. Do not let 
any make you despondent or discouraged by sug- 
gesting that you want this occupation of systematic 
beneficence for your own sakes ; not purely out of 
pity for the poor or love for Christ. Sometimes we 
meet a spiritual over-refinement of this kind, which 
makes sad very unnecessarily. ‘‘ The labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” of increased personal happi- 
ness, and we need not fear to find a motive in the 
Divine appointment, ‘‘ He that watereth shall him- 
self be watered.” 

It may, too, be worth remarking, that whenever 
a woman of this peculiar temperament takes a de- 
cided step, and makes for herself a life-purpose, a 
profession, as it were, of some department or other 
of the charitable effort of our day, she does good 
not only directly to herself, and to the cause in 
which she enlists herself, but indirect good to that 
other large class of unmarried women who have no 
such special vocation. She leaves them more scope 
in a different and lowlier sphere. For there are, 
and always will be, characters of less energy, or 
quite different energy,—satisfied with mental cul- 
ture, social enjoyments, domestic avocations, or, 
at least, sufficiently satisfied not to look beyond 
these, confining their highest aspirations, and their 
most strenuous efforts, to a better performance of 
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the “common round, the daily task.” And in- 
deed, when we come to think how important’ the 
dtities that it comprehends, we feel we have no 
right ‘after all to pronounce that theirs is a lowlier 
sphere. But if it be idle to contend which life 
is best in itself, it is, at all events, very certain that 
relatively that is best which is most in harmony 
with the individual character, and most fully calls 
out the capabilities the Creator has given. 

Let both classes respect each other. Let the un- 
married women, in their comfortable homes, lead- 
ing gracious and kindly lives there, and conscious 
of no unemployed time, be yet very slow to pro- 
nounce that sister injudicious or fanatical, who has 





betaken herself to the Reformatory or the Hospi- 
tal; to grapple with the darker forms of evil in the 
heart of some great city. Nor again let this hard 
worker suppose that all are necessarily idle and 
frivolous who are content with a life of much ap- 
parent ease and little apparent self-denial. We 
want these two classes of unmarried women. Some 
to help us by what they do ; others to cheer us by 
what they are. It is too much to expect often to 
find completeness, In some women we: shall have 
pre-eminently to honour the instrument ; in others, 
let us be satisfied te love the character. Both lives 
alike may be lived “* unto the Lord.” 
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Do you understand the process of budding ?, No. 
Well then, you will not learn it-from, me, .. To 
explain in precise terms any mechanical operation, 
to describe a machine, or, merely to..give.an .ac- 
count -of' a series of movements executed. by: one’s 
ten fingers, has always-appeared tg me.one of those 
difficulties of the first order, before which all, great 
idlers and small geniuses stop short at.onee,.. 

Enough, then; 'on that: particular,;day (9 Jane 
morning) I was budding. ‘The manor-house rose 
higher in the limpid atmosphere, the martins flew 





about the weather-cock, scattering a very rain of 
small shrill cries. through the air; the fountain 
beneath the great sycamores babbled in such clear 
notes that you felt, merely listening to them, the 
freshness rise. and - caress: your: face. -. Uncertain 
puffs of wind kept blowing down every now and 
then from.the:mountain; they upheaved the syca- 
more branches—,a most languid movement... Every 
separate, leaf,, thrilled: for; a moment, then; grew 
calm again, and..cast its shadow down, its. broad 
cool ‘shadow. ' 
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Budding is no easy matter; you may take my 
word for that. 

If you are a nervous person, don’t bud, nor if 
you are impatient, or timid, or conceited; the 
three cardinal virtues, nothing less are requisite— 
and even then success is doubtful. 

Do you see that green shoot? a graft cut in the 
form of a scutcheon. Do you see its eye? a bud— 
there—in the hollow of the leaf-stalk. Very well, 
then. Hold it delicately between your lips. Now 
| choose a good strong branch amongst these young 
|| shoots. Pull it out from the midst of the thorns 
round. Make your incision. Put in your bud.” 

“‘What! is it as simple as that?” 

Very good! Your lips have trembled. There is 
your bud on the ground; you look for it; it is no- 
where to be seen. Your pen-knife has cut the bark 
across; the graft bends, does not get fixed in. 
Your branch is deficient in sap; the bud will wither 
off-hand. Alas! how many withered buds there 
are for the want of a little sap. The thing is done! 
No, your worsted catches—entangles. The thing 
|| isdone! No such luck; you have cut the shoot 
| itself with one stroke. 

If you bud with a latent irritability, you are 

awkward, the graft fails. If you bud, filled with 

| a confidence which borders upon the pride of life, 

the wind of the desert sweeps over your bud and 

| burns it up. If you graft without faith, sure 

| beforehand that you shall fail,— you have a run of 

| bad luck, the thorns tear you, the pen-knife is 
| blunt, the ligature slackens, the graft dies. 

I told you so before ; the three cardinal virtues 











| are wanted ; we can’t spare one. 
| And so that particular morning, modest, but 
| hopeful, and possessing my soul in patience, I was 


budding. At every knot I made my arteries beat. 
| And when the bent branch sprung back again 
with a proud delight, bound round with its little 
scarlet bracelet, I, too, drew myself up, and 
| breathed freely. Then the fragrance of the carna- 
tions, blowing in tufts on the old walls, came 
mingling with the faint smell of wax that the 
bees carried about with them. Then I could hear 
the little children along the path which takes down 
| to the brook, sometimes frisking about barefooted, 
sometimes stopping before a bit of hedge, all sing- 
| ing the same air with their monotonous and sil- 
very voices. The words of that song, simple to 
very folly, have often rocked my dreams— 
“Tell me yes, tell me no, 
Tell me if you love me ; 
Tell me yes, tell me no ; 
Tell me Yes, not No.” 
| And so it went on invariably. And sung along 
| that pathway, listened to in that rose thicket, 
| under those great sycamores, with the accompani- 
oe" the fountain made, and the thousand 





different hummings of a thousand busy insects 
that little song had a poetry of its own, was indeed 
fraught with charm. 

These young rose-shoots we are looking at have 
hosts of enemies. Caterpillars rolled up in the new- 
born leaf, grey larve, ensconced in the middle of 
the still tender stalk—up to the very spiders, those 
inveterate carnivora, that the gardeners accuse of 
taking to a vegetable diet on purpose to spite them, 
up to those malachite-coloured beetles, with their 
gold-spotted garb, diamond eyes, and slender waist, 
who saw the boughs neatly across, and leave you 
for consolation nothing but a bit of dry wood. 
These last, however, have some sense of their 
iniquity. No sooner do they perceive you com- 
ing—and they can see youa good way off—than 
they instantly counterfeit death. They fall, heavy 
as lead, through the labyrinth of leaves. And, 
even if you found them, could you very well kill 
them? A sportsman who destroys the hare that 
has taken refuge between his legs has always ap- 
peared to me the type of cowardice and ferocity. 

Now, all this—I mean these hosts of enemies to 
rose-trees—all this makes one passionately fond of 
roses. Of those climbing ones, so delicate in their 
tints, those damasks with great intoxicated flies 
in their glowing core, those moss-roses, hidden 
beneath the exuberant curliness of their calyx. 
And so one goes on budding roses as long as the 
summer lasts,—throughout the dog-days, under the 
thunder-showers, pricked, scratched, provoked in 
all sorts of ways, but still supremely happy, a 
very holiday of the soul after all. 

All at once, the nightingale sang. To under- 
stand the full effect of those three words, I must 
premise that on the particular site of the manor- 
house—a rather wild site—the nightingale hardly 
ever sings. His haunt is in the wood, under the 
oak-trees. Here not at all, or very seldom. Why 
is this? I refer you to the gentleman himself. 
He is capricious, like other artists. Wrens, finches, 
linnets, larks, red-breasts, as soon as ever the 
month of March comes, meet here by special ar- 
rangement to execute their symphonies. The 
brook rolls its wavelets over a pebbly bed ; the 
lilacs and privets steep their clusters in its slacken- 
ing tide; there are giant trees around on which to 
perch mid-air, and fling down songs of triumph 
from a fitting height ; there are Syringas white with 
blossom in which to shelter from the noontide 
heat ; the place is neither deserted (the dwellers in 
the manor-house are hard by) nor noisy (they are 
not great talkers) ;—but what is the use of proving 
to people that their true happiness runs counter to 
their fancy ? 

The nightingale then began to sing. One full 
dilating note—an arrow of vivid light shot through 
space. The graft fell from my hands. Where 
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was he singing? There, a hundred paces lower 
down ; there where the brook loses itself in the 
brushwood, on its way to sweep round a wooded 
hill which we call La Rochette. 

La Rochette has oaks centuries old, dotted here 
and there ; it has precipices where you may break 
your limbs if you like; honeysuckles that trail 
their garlands along the face of the rock ; it has its 
winged denizens who warble there from dawn to 
twilight. This morning it had a nightingale. 

To many, a nightingale is no more than a bird- 
organ ; a thing that trills and gurgles; executes 
certain tours de fé~ce very neatly, but always the 
same thing, say they; in a short time these grow 
wearisome. To others, the nightingale is the very 
essence of the spring, triumph of life over death, 
beauty of shining nights, climax of earth’s har- 
monies—all these in one ! 

I cut across the field, I followed the brook ; the 
nightingale sang on. 

He sings. The stream glides between banks of 
waving grass, plays with shining pebbles, loses it- 
self beneath the branches,—you only hear the whis- 
pering together of leaves and ripple. The trunk of 


an old willow leans over and rests its elbow on the 
other side, a bridge cushioned here and there with 
Then every sound but one 
ceases ; the long notes of the nightingale pervade 
the wood, full, brilliant, reminding one of the rays 


brown velvet moss. 


of the sun; then soft, quivering, throbbing with 
an emotion that recalls the human voice. 

When he had shot arrow after arrow, scattered very 
sheaves of song, given out his defiance, his triumph, 
told all his sadness and all his love, he stopped 
quite suddenly, as he had begun. For a moment, 
completest silence. Then a wren hazarded a few 
notes in a whisper, a linnet tried her humble 
triplet, the blackbird began to whistle, somewhat 
uncertainly, as if to put himself into voice again ; 
and then they all set to, a melody of glad sounds, 
a dance of sparks, as it were, in the summer air ; 
and I know not how, I know not why, I began to 
dream of the crimson flower. 

What that flower exactly was, or where it grew, 
I should have some difficulty in telling you. I 
had seen it once, when quite a little child, in a 
stony road, amongst the briars of the hedge ; and 
I had gathered it. Oh, yes, that at least was 
certain! The flower swayed to and fro on the top 
of a long stalk, it had petals of flaming red, its 
shape was like nothing known, neither a star nor 
a circle—something like a censer, out of which 
came golden stamens. 

Since then, had I not looked for it, had I not 
inquired about it? When I spoke of it, people 
laughed at me. I left off speaking of it, but I 
looked for it still. 

You know the nature of those childish pursuits, 





that perseverance of theirs that nothing can 
weary. 

Impossible! Experience inscribes this word in 
the dictionary of the man; in the vocabulary of 
the child it has no place. To the child the mar- 
vellous is quite natural. Each day some fresh 
knowledge opens upon him, a star suddenly kindled 
in the darkness. So many beautiful things, the 
existence of which he never suspected, have come 
and ranged themselves along his path ; why not this 
or that other marvel as well? Later, precise limits 
will fix for him the extent of his domain. First a 
slight line, then a fence, then a wall, then the wall 
will rise, will shut in the man ; will form a prison, 
and to get out of it he must have wings. But 
around the child neither walls nor fences,—a bound- 
less extent, all iridescent with brilliant colours, 
In far-away depths reality blends with reverie, 
It is like an ocean shore ; blue waves, lustrous with 
light, rise and rise up to the horizon, up to the en- 
chanted islands whose shores they kiss. 

I went on then looking for the crimson flower, 
And you, have you never looked for it ? 

That morning, in that vernal atmosphere, its 
image returned to my mind. It seemed as though 
I should really find it, and so I walked on at 
random. 

And oh, if you only knew the delight of doing, 
every now and then, something quite different 
from what one had intended to do ! 

Well-arranged days have, I confess, a harmony 
which pours peace into the spirit. I think I see 
the smiling hours, with an austere grace, inter- 
twining their white arms, and with measured step 
performing their skilful and intricate round. Mys- 
terious concords, as ancient theories hold, accom- 
pany days that the hours lead on thus, from dawn 
to the dying light. But to escape from them, to 
leave them standing there, a little taken by sur- 
prise, and to run, I mean to saunter with slow and 
idle steps through the country ; this is one of those 
unusual delights, fraught with a boldness that 
makes the heart beat higher. 

I take my way then, by the most solitary 
paths, The labourers have all gone back to the 
village for their mid-day rest. Besides, the scythe 
has not yet begun to mow the fields ; one does not 
yet hear that hissing sweep, that sigh of the grass 
which falls wave on wave, withered almost as soon 
as fallen, 

The fields have all their first exuberance,—with 
dashes of colour bold enough to make a battalion 
of city landscape-painters fall back in dismay. 

There are certain weeds, which have got in, in 
spite of all precaution, and now take the liberty 
of displaying a golden carpet beside the pink 
sainfoin. In the ditches are jungles of pale blue 
forget-me-not ; on their edges, tufts of dark-blue 
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speedwell ; half bending over the brooks the straw- 
coloured lotus. Under the still green corn a har- 
vest of red poppies is swaying to and fro, Every 
breeze raises scarlet waves—they run along, swell, 
and disappear. The stiff blue corn-flowers en- 
tangle themselves with the wheat. 

And then this great silence of great nature. 
Man has disappeared for the nonce. He will come 
back to destroy everything by and by. At this 
particular moment of the year—this brief moment, 
| too short almost to catch—he has finished the 

labours of the spring, and not begun those of sum- 

mer; he has not yet cut the hay ; the women have 
| hardly begun to prune the vines on the steep hill- 
| slope. The country, left to itself, shines out re- 
| splendent for its own pleasure, and for the delecta- 
| tion of the living myriads who wander at large in 

their kingdom. 
|| There are certain lofty spirits who look down 
in compassion on the puerile contemplations into 
which every individual ant who drags its little 
load along can plunge the child and the dreamer. 
What care such for the golden lustre of the 
burnished wing-cases, and the crested heads, and the 
mysterious mazes of the dance, and the giant-like 
ferocity of creatures almost invisible, and these 
| labours of Hercules that a breath destroys? Are 
| you a scientific observer? Very good. Study with 
|| your net in your hand. Are you an ignoramus? 
| Go your way, then, and let us have none of your 
| idle talk, 

What would you have? That morning there 
| were blue butterflies, which formed my escort, 
| clustering, scattering again, petals that had taken 
| flight! On -the umbelliferous plants there was a 
| perfect pavement of coleoptera, a black and purple 

mosaic. On the tufts of the bryony were insects in 
| armour, emblazoned like that of the knights of the 
| middle ages. The quail was calling in the long 
|| grass—three notes here, three there. So that with 
| all this I found myself, in time, a long way from 
| the manor-house, on the edge of a pine-wood, and 
| Isat down to rest on the ground. 

What of the crimson flower? I declare I never 

thought of it ; the butterflies had wafted it away. 
| Iwas thinking that life is beautiful on a spring 
| Morning; that it is a joy to open one’s lips and 
| inhale the fresh air; a festival to open one’s eyes 

and see the earth in her bridal robes; that it is an 
| ecstasy to open one’s hands, and gather sheaves of 
| fragrant flowers. Then I thought of the God of 
| heaven; the boundless arch overhead spoke to me 
of his power. I thought of the Lord of the humble; 
the little winged creatures fluttering here and 
there spoke to me of his goodness. A book that 
| I carried with me spoke of his love: an inward 

Voice of my own sinfulness; and from these diverse 

| 2ecents emanated a perfect harmony like that which 
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made so beauteous the flowery meadows before me. 
When I had inspired their perfumes to the full, I 
went on, sometimes under the wood, sometimes 
outside it. 

There is nothing perhaps about that particular 
spot more than any other. Only it has this merit, 
that you find there no woodman with his hatchet ; 
no sportsman with his gun; and that the earth 
sends up its green herbs as God pleases. 

That morning, however, I was destined to find 
some one there. In a glade inundated with sun- 
light, surrounded by brambles, which spiders had 
hung round with their nets, a figure was lying. 
A tall young girl, with a woollen petticoat twisted 
round her form, her face hidden in an armful of 
fodder contained in her blue apron, which was tied 
at the corners, and overflowed with poppies, sain- 
foin, and ox-eyed daisies. 

The attitude of the girl, the shadow she cast, the 
mottled light, her abundance of light-brown hair, 
the sober, and somewhat rigid grace of her outline, 
reminded me of the Magdalen of Correggio. 

She suddenly lifted her head, and then I saw 
that she was crying. 

What, Suzette ! all alone! 

Suzette resolutely hid her face in the bundle of 
grass. 

I am not fond of taking hearts by surprise. 
Suzette, if she chose, had a right to indulge her 
grief in solitude. A right often ignored in our age, 
which is certainly not one of exaggerated delicacy. 
I slipt noiselessly by. I had seen nothing. A 
sigh heaved for that purpose—so at least it 
seemed to me—made me turn round, Suzette was 
looking at me with an expression no longer un- 
social, When she saw that I stopped, she half 
rose, and drew her petticoat to one side, as if to 
make room for me. I went back and sat down. 

** Well then, Suzette?” 

Suzette looked down, pulling up the moss sprig 
by sprig. 

‘* Always the same difficulties ?” 

‘*My brothers have said they would kill him for 
me.” 

** And your mother ?” 

‘*Mother!”—here Suzette blushed, and hung 
her head a little more—‘‘mother has no objection.” 

‘* Well then?” 

‘* Since father’s death, mother does not dare to 
speak.” 

‘‘They must be brought to reason, those boys 
must.” 

‘** They are the masters!” Suzette answeredina - 
dismal voice. 

‘** And Frederic, he does not know then how to 
insist upon what he wishes ?” 

Suzette’s blue eyes flashed. 

‘¢ A little resolution is all that’s wanted, Stzette.” 
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“T shall get him killed by them,” repeated 
Suzette. 

‘* But tell me, what fault have they to find with 
him ?” 

‘*None. He is the son of a foreigner.” 

‘*A worthy young man.” 

‘* They make fun of him.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘* Because” —Suzette hesitated a moment—‘ be- 
cause he studies.” 

‘*T see him mowing and digging ; there is not a 
labourer about who gets on better.” 

‘He is not fond of drinking, nor of fighting ; 
then they say—” 

‘* They say ?” 

Suzette buried her head again in her bundle, 
stifled a sob, and was silent. There was one 
word she could not pronounce. That word must be 
forcibly attacked and dispelled for ever. For, in 
point of fact, it was that word which tortured the 
poor girl’s heart. 

“Suzette, your brothers are wrong. Frederic is 
not afraid of them.” 

Suzette shuddered as if a red-hot iron had touched 
her. 

** Do not let yourself be troubled, Suzette. The 
one you love will give you no reason to blush for 
him.” 

Suzette sat up straight ; her eyes shone through 
their tears. 

“ And then, Suzette, put your trust in your God. 
What God has decreed no man can prevent, not 
even your brothers.” 

And so I left her. 


Poor Suzette, thou too art seeking the crimson 
flower ! 


Who has said that the spring-time of life is the 


season of happiness ? 
number twenty years. 

Discrepancy between realities and the aspirations 
of the heart, harsh notes blending with every 
chord ; legions of ironical smiles that greet every 
disaster ; granite barriers against which strike fore- 
heads impatient for liberty ; internal tumults, pro- 
tests, and rebellions of the soul; he who has known 
you all will never celebrate the serenity of an 
April sky. Too many thunderstorms burst there ; 


This spring-time did not 





too many heavy rains drown the flowers ; too many 
tempests bruise the young foliage. There happi- 
ness still skims the earth too closely ; she has not 
got full command of her wings ; has not yet taken 
her flight towards the land of peace, 

There, in that region to which go later our 
wearied thoughts and affections, there blessed breezes 
blow, there flowers blossom that never will shine 
upon the earth, But the way that leads thither is 
one that in early youth we do not know. Nay, 
if we knew it, our feet would hardly venture 
there. When the burden and heat of the day 
comes, we find it out. Some messenger in mourn- 
ing garb, one of those reapers that mow our 
sheaves down, calls us thither, takes the path dis- 
dained of yore ;—a sad-looking path indeed, but, 
for that reason, it pleases now,—pleases us thus 
solitary, pleases us thus bare. Whither it leads, 
you know well. 

As I was walking along, something shone in the 
grass ; something dazzled my eyes, made my heart 
leap. It was the crimson flower. 

I seized it,—I held it ; I kept my hand closed. 
It was the flower. Yes, it was indeed,—strange, 
bright, and beauteous. I had it, and I dared not 
look at it. 

Suddenly I felt the flower throb beneath my 
fingers ; they relaxed their hold; the flower 
dilated. It spread out its carmine petals, lightly 
spotted with green; it displayed a purple cup; 
two stamens, two anthers vibrated for a moment ; 
the flower stirred, some breath had made it quiver, 
wings unfolded; I continued to gaze on it; it 
trembled, it rose, it soared away in a golden beam, 
it sparkled two or three times from different 
heights, red in the azure, in the remoter ether lost 
to sight. 

Oh, my flower ! I know whither thou goest; I 
know whence thou art come. I know the hidden 
sources which give thee an eternal freshness; I 
know the word that created thee, the Eden which 
preserves. 

Winged flower! He who despairs of thee will 
never meet thy beauty ; he who pursues thee on 
earth may perhaps find, will certainly lose thee. 
Flower of Paradise! thou belongest alone to those 
who go to gather thee where thou hast been 
planted by God. 
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| single name of intellectual note adorns the Roman 





| Hippolytus. The famous treatise, which the com- 
| ment of Baron Bunsen did so much to bring into 


| in a somewhat feeble and helpless infancy. It 
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Rome early became the great centre of doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical opinion for the rest of the world. 
It did so not by virtue of any remarkable intel- 
lectual activity in the Roman Church. On the 
contrary, in comparison with that of Alexandria, 
or even of Carthage, the Church of Rome lagged 
greatly behind in the career of intellectual dis- 
tinction. ‘‘ Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble,” were called 
to it. There was a theology at Alexandria, and 
a theology in North Africa, long before there 
were any symptoms of theological life and fruit- 
fulness at Rome. Moreover, the first theology 
that showed itself there was not Latin but Greek. 
Clemens Romanus was a Greek, and wrote «in 
Greek. His Epistle to the Corinthians takes its 
place beside the letters of Ignatius, and the frag- 
ments of the Apostolic Fathers generally, all of 
which are or were originally Greek. From Clemens 
to Hippolytus, that is to say, from the close of the 
first to the middle of the third century, not a 


Church. Caius, the Presbyter, may be mentioned, 
but nothing survives of him but the name; and 
his date, besides, is scarcely earlier than that of 


notice, was at first ascribed by one or two scholars 
to Caius, ; 

Yet with all this paucity of native intellectual 
life, Rome early asserted a predominating or regu- 
lating influence over theological opinion and eccle- 
siastical ceremonies. The Church there showed 
its genius for government, even while struggling 


was looked to as a kind of court of appeal when 
controversy arose and discussion ran high on any 
topic. The influence it exercised, and the arro- 
gance it displayed, in the earliest of all disputes 
within the Church—if we except the division be- 
tween Peter and Paul at Antioch—the dispute 
concerning the celebration of Easter, is one of the 
best-known passages in the Church history of the 
second century. Some notice of it has already 
been presented to our readers in the sketch of 
Irenzus. Such a dispute was quite within its 
province, akin to the ecclesiastical tendency which 
it showed from the first, and which became so 
characteristic of it. It would have been well if 
it had only meddled in such matters ; but it de- 
lighted to show its influence in other things less 
Within its province and capacity. It wished to 
be a power in doctrinal discussions as well as in 
the settlement of ecclesiastical observances. 


CHURCH SCANDAL IN ROME IN THE THIRD CENTURY. 


cupy it! 


heresy. 


of the world. 





The results which followed, in the first instance, 


from this incompetent intellectual ambition of the 
Roman Church are very curious, and have not suffi- 
ciently attracted the attention of our ecclesiastical 
historians. Some scholars, indeed, have imparted 
too much prominence and importance to them. 
The extreme school of German theology has started 
speculations and raised theories as to the whole 
development of Christian doctrine, arising out 
of the peculiar state of religious opinion in Rome 
in the beginning and middle of the third century. 
The facts are significant enough, but they are 
far from bearing the weight of such constructive 
hypotheses as have been founded on them. They 
really represent a retrograde and not a progres- 
It is not so much Chris- 
tian doctrine in process of formation that we 
contemplate, as Christian doctrine in process of 
degeneracy and corruption ; and not only so, but 
we are able, by the study of the long-lost Treatise 
of Hippolytus, to detect the influences under which 
the corruption was set agoing. 
been lifted from a very curious scene, in which 
we see Bishop and Presbyter in hot conflict about 
the faith,—the mistress of the Emperor and the 
head of the Roman Church in friendly communi- 
cation,—ignorance upon the episcopal throne and 
low-born intrigue around it, and even successful 
roguery and unquestionable heresy raised to oc- 


sive state of opinion. 


their peculiar opinions. 







The veil has 


A church at once ignorant and ambitious like 
the early Roman, became the natural prey of 
Heretical teachers from all quarters 
looked towards it for the possible countenance of 
Milman has drawn atten- 
tion to the fact of how they flocked thither to 
vend their “strange doctrines” in the great mart 
Not one of their doctrines was 
indigenous to the church itself. The teachers 
were strangers and foreigners: Gnostics from 
Alexandria, Montanists from Phrygia, Unitarians 
from Asia, Patropassians from Smyrna ;— all 
gathered to Rome as to a centre. All received 
a more or less welcome reception. 
tried to hold the balance of au.hority among 
them, but especially to increase its own influ- 
ence, by its patronage of what seemed the strong- 
est and winning cause for the time. 

This is a serious accusation to make against the 
Roman Church of the third century. But the 
facts scarcely admit of any other explanation. 
Our present object is more to unveil these facts 
in their own nature, to set before our readers 
the chronique scandaleuse into which they weave 
themselves, than to show how they affect the 
history of theological opinion. 


The church 


It is impossible, 
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however, to narrate them without remarking 
their theological influence. Personal detail, un- 
scrupulous cunning, low intrigue and crime, and 
theological error, all mingle themselves up in the 
picture in a very curious and piquant manner. 
The contemplation is not calculated, like many 
of our previous sketches, to raise admiration of 
the early Church. But we are bound to “look 
on this picture as well as on that.” While we 
let in the bright lights of early faith and piety, 
we must not hide the darker features which are 
there as well. Then, as now, the ‘‘ wheat and 
the tares” were permitted to grow together; and, 
unfortunately, the social condition of the great 
city of the world was a rank and fitting soil for 
the upgrowth of many tares. 

There is one other thing also that, in fairness to 
the Church of Rome in the third century, we are 
bound to remember. It is only owing to the 
accurate and unfavourable narrative of Hippolytus 
that we know anything of the details of this 
scandal. His position in relation to the Roman 
Church gave him peculiar means of knowing the 
secret history of it; his position also, perhaps, 
rendered him a sharp and somewhat harsh critic 
of it ; orthodox zeal, as well as a sense of offended 
personal dignity, were concerned in his judgment. 
It must be received, therefore, if not with deduc- 
tion, yet with caution. There is no reason what- 
ever to believe that Hippolytus states anything 
but what he knew to be facts ; but the grouping 
and colouring of the facts may owe something to 
his vivid personal feeling in the whole business. 
That Zephyrinus was both ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous, and Callistus a rogue, notwithstand- 
ing that both of them sat upon the episcopal 
throne, unfortunately can admit of no manner of 
doubt ; but the piquancy with which the de- 
tails of the early history of the latter are shown 
forth, may borrow something from the indigna- 
tion of party spirit as well as of virtuous resent- 
ment. 

Nor must we be supposed to select the early 
Roman Church as an exceptional example of such 
things, while other churches were pure. That 
church, from its position, was peculiarly exposed 
to moral as well as intellectual dangers from its 
commencement; it was more likely than some 
others to have a secret and equivocal history from 
the mingled influences that affected it: but other 
churches were also exposed to the same dangers ; 
and had we the means, as we happen to have in 
the pages of Hippolytus regarding the Church of 
Rome, of reading their private history—of pene- 
trating beneath the decorous veil of external events 
to the hidden springs which sometimes move these 
events—we might find that there were other bishops 
as incompetent as Zephyrinus, and even as unscru- 





pulous as Callistus. At any rate, it would be an 
utterly wrong lesson to draw from our story, that 
one church has any reason to exalt itself over 
another. The only true lesson is one of humility 
to all churches. Worldliness and intrigue lie too 
near to ecclesiastical machinery everywhere, not 
to call for watchfulness and jealousy from every 
church, lest they creep in unawares. 


But to our story. There lived in Rome, in the 
time of Victor, Bishop of Rome (190-200), a worthy 
Christian citizen, of the name of Carpophorus. He 
had a slave of the name of Callistus, who professed 
the faith of his master. The latter, stirred with | 
the wish to advance his slave in the world, gave 
him the charge of a bank, which he established in | 
the famous quarter of Rome known as the Piscina 
Publica. A Christian banker in Rome, in the end 
of the second century, or at least one set agoing | 
in such a manner as Callistus, was not likely to do 
a large business. Still there were those who needed | 
his assistance, and who intrusted to him their | 
moneys. Many brethren and widows are said to 
have confided in the Christian character of Callistus, 
and to have freely given him their little sums. 
The temptation proved too strong for the slave. 
He appropriated the money to his own use, squan- | 
dered it, and, when the depositors got alarmed, | 
and the truth became known, he fled. He escaped 
to Portus, the harbour of Rome, about twenty | 
miles down the Tiber, found a vessel ready to sail | 
for some foreign destination, and was speedily on | 
board, and secure, as he supposed, from his cre- 
ditors and indignant master. No time, however, 
was lost in pursuing him; Carpophorus hastened, | 
with the speed of a detective, to Portus, found the 
ship moored in the middle of the harbour, ready to | 
set off, took a boat, and hailed his runaway and | 
unfaithful servant. Callistus, seeing no way of 
escape, leapt into the sea, and was with difficulty | 
rescued, and given up to his master, who, taking 
the matter into his hands, gave him, as Bunsen | 
translates,* ‘* the domestic treadmill of the Roman | 
slaveholders—the pistrinum.” 

Callistus, however, was not without friends in | 
his degradation. Such plausible rogues seldom 
are. It was represented to Carpophorus, by cer- 
tain Christian brethren, that he ought not to deal | 
too harshly with his slave, but give him a chance 
in some degree to retrieve his character. He pre: | 
tended, moreover, that some of the moneys which | 
he had embezzled were recoverable, if he had only | 
an opportunity of personally attending to the re | 
covery of them. The good Carpophorus was easily | 
moved to pity, and he said, without much hesita | 











* Bunsen has told the story at length in one of bis | 


letters on Hippolytus. Our narrative will be found 
to coincide in many expressions with his. 
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| ambition. ; 
enough: but hope had evidently not died out of 


| which he knew how to improve. 
| the Emperor Commodus, the unworthy son of the 
| philosopher Marcus Aurelius, had become, if not 
| a convert to Christianity, a friend of Christians. 








|| the Christian character. ; 
| apresbyter of the church—arrived at Sardinia on 
| his errand of mercy, and delivered his list to the 


| known. 
| ing his own name was not in the list, he began to 
| lament and entreat till the messenger was moved 
|| to solicit his release also. 


|| Was greatly disquieted. 
| was still alive, and the scandal of his dishonesty was 
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tion, ‘* Well, let him go, and try what he can 
recover; I do not care much for my own money, 
but I mind that of the poor widows.” Callistus, 
accordingly, went forth on his errand. He went 
on Sabbath (Saturday),—professing to have money 
to get from some Jews, but probably not knowing 
very well what to do. Something might turn up 
in his favour, or, at any rate, he might make his 
escape, and save himself from the degrading pun- 
ishment to which he had been subjected. He 
wandered into a Jewish synagogue, where worship 
was going on, and, under what impulse it is impos- 
sible to say, he began a disturbance, interrupting 
the service, and protesting that he was a Christian. 
The Jews, naturally indignant at his conduct, 
fell upon him, beat him, and carried him before 
the prefect Fuscianus. Here, notwithstanding the 
timely intercession of Carpophorus, who, upon 
hearing of the riot, hastened to assure the judge 
that Callistus was no Christian, but a fellow who 
had robbed him of his money, and been driven to 
desperate courses, he was sentenced to be scourged 
and then banished to Sardinia, the climate of cer- 
tain parts of which was so fatal in summer. 

This might have seemed a final riddance of such 


| a man as Callistus ; but the tenacity of life and 
| purpose is strong in men of his stamp. 
| pestilential vapours of Sardinia, he still cherished 


Amid the 


restless schemes of worldly aggrandizement and 
Return to Rome appeared hopeless 


his breast; and at length the opportunity came 
The mistress of 


Hippolytus calls her &:Aodeos, or God-loving—an 


| expression singular enough in contrast with her 


conduct. Mistress of the Emperor, and wife of 


| the captain of his guards, the position of Marcia 


(such was her name) scarcely seems compatible 
with a profession of Christian faith. Whatever 
her own failings, however, she was a friend of the 
poor and proscribed Christians. She was moved 


| with pity for their suffering, and requested to be 
|| informed by Bishop Victor as to those that had 
| been banished to Sardinia, in order that she might 
| solicit the Emperor for their release. 
|| her a list of names, but without including that of 


Victor sent 
Callistus, who had so grossly forfeited all claim to 


When the messenger— 


governor of the island, the news became speedily 
It reached the ear of Callistus, and find- 


It is not very clear by 
what means he succeeded in his purpose ; but he 


| did so, and obtained his freedom along with the 


others, He returned with them to Rome, which it 


| might have been supposed he would have been 


anxious to avoid. 
When Victor heard of the return of Callistus he 
Carpophorus, his master, 


not entirely forgotten. The bishop was glad to 





him a monthly allowance to keep him quiet and 
out of trouble. It was here, possibly, that he 
made the acquaintance of Zephyrinus. But 
whether here or elsewhere, he became the familiar 
of this presbyter, to whom he made himself use- 
ful, and who found in him a congenial companion 
and tool. After the death of Victor, Zephyrinus 
was raised to be Bishop of Rome, and his friend 
Callistus shared in his elevation. He made, we 
are told, the guondam slave and dishonest banker 
of the Piscina Publica “ his coadjutor to assist him 
to keep his clergy in order, and gave himself so 
entirely up to him, that Callistus did with him 
what he liked.” 

This was a strange turn of fortune; and yet 
such things have happened not unfrequently. 
The Sardinian convict now stood upon the steps 
of the episcopal throne. The real power of the 
Episcopate was in fact in his hands ; and the dig- 
nity, as well as the power, was soon to be seized 
by him. 

It may be easily imagined what blind leaders of 
the church two such men as Zephyrinus and Cal- 
listus must have been. Surrounded by a ferment- 
ing mass of strange opinions, how little could they 
tell what was false and what was true? Zephyri- 
nus was ‘‘ very stupid and ignorant,” and fond of 
money: Callistus was not without cleverness ; 
but what kind of cleverness! It is melancholy 
to reflect on a church abandoned to such guid- 
ance. 

Sabellius was now at Rome propagating his pe- 
culiar views as to the Trinity. He taught that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were not three distinct 
persons in the Godhead, but only three expressions 
or powers of the One God. In other words, he 
taught a ‘Trinity: not of Essences, but only of 
Manifestations’”—as his heresy has been well 
defined. His views had attracted attention, and 
Hippolytus leads us to believe that he and others 
of the Roman presbytery had protested strongly 
against them. The bishop and his coadjutor 
secretly encouraged them, although they did not 
venture openly to espouse them. They “ did not 
side openly with Sabellius,” says Hippolytus, ‘‘ but 
in private, Callistus told each freely that he was 
favourable to their views, setting them as much as 
he could against each other.” This was exactly 
the part suited to his unscrupulous cunning. He 
knew or understood but little of doctrinal differ- 
ences ; but he recognised how they might be turned 
to the account of his own power. Sabellius, adds 
Hippolytus, did not at the time see through the 
selfish roguery of Callistus; but afterwards he 
knew it. 

On the death of Zephyrinus, Callistus was elected 
to fillthe vacancy. Carpophorus, his old teacher, 
was long since dead. The affair of the Bank was 
forgotten or misunderstood : the Church had got 
accustomed to his exercise of authority in the time 
of Zephyrinus. Yet withal the result is an aston- 
ishing one, and indicates a very unhappy and un- 
healthy condition of the Roman Church. 

Callistus on his accession saw fit to disown Sa- 
bellius. In the face of the opposition of Hippoly- 
tus, he did not dare to espouse openly the heresy 
which he had hitherto secretly encouraged. Yet 
he had not, as could not have been expected, 








— him to retire to Antium, and to give 
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the manliness to own his error, and embrace the 
orthodox doctrine. He had said to Hippolytus 
and his supporters in the Roman presbytery, who 
maintained the distinct personality of the Father 
and the Son: “* You are Ditheoi (Ditheists) ;” and 
he felt it necessary to make good his word. 
Whileabandoning Sabellius accordingly, he espoused 
the doctrine of Noetus and his school, which 
differed little from Sabellianism. The system of 
Noetus had been taught for some time at Rome ; 
it had obtained a footing; and if there was any 
honest and intelligent impulse in Callistus at all, 
it seems to have been towards this system. 
Even in the time of Zephyrinus he had sought 
to incline Sabellius to it, representing how nearly 
his own system agreed with it. He now estab- 
ished a school in which it was taught, and 
so far identified himself with it, that it came 
to pass in a slightly modified form under his 
name. He did not exactly say with Noetus that 
the Son is the Father, and that the Father conse- 
quently was born of a virgin, conversed among men 
as a man, and suffered and died (Patropassianism) ; 
but he said, ‘* What is seen is the Son; but the 
Spirit that dwells in the Son is the Father; for I 
will not say that there are two Gods, the Father 
and the Son, but one. The Father who was in the 
Son, took flesh and made it God, uniting it to him- 
self, and made it one. The Father and Son was 
therefore the name of one God, and this one person 
(rpocwrov) cannot be two ; the Father consequently 
suffered with the Son.” He wished to avoid say- 
ing that the Father suffered, and yet he clearly 
only escaped it by a verbal quibble. “ This fool- 
ish shifting fellow,” we may well say with Hippo- 
lytus, “ invents blasphemies above and below, in 
order to speak against the truth.” Without any 
theological insight or comprehension of his own, 
he veers about and loses himself in words without 





meaning. 
Callistus’s principles of church discipline were 


of a not less flexible and accommodating char. | 
acter. He announced the doctrine, ‘‘ that he 
forgave the sins of all,” and many whose mis. 
conduct had banished them from Christian com- 
munion, flocked to the easy door of entrance which 
his liberality made for them. With some remini- 
scence probably of his own crime, he is also said 
to have laid down the farther startling principle: 
“ If a bishop commits a sin, be it even a sin unto 
death, he must not be deposed, or obliged to abdi- 
cate for all that.” An easy-going ecclesiasticism 
of this kind made many friends to him. His party 
greatly increased, but only, says Hippolytus, to the 
detriment of the Church, and the ruin of its order. 
Bishops, presbyters, and deacons were received into 
the ministry, after having been married twice or 
even thrice. Even one who married, after he 
became a priest, might do so undisturbed! Over 
such corruptions the worthy Bishop of Portus de- 
plores. Yet if these were the worst things of 
which he could be accused, we might forgive Cal- 
listus. His arguments were worse than his practice 
in this respect: ‘‘ Did not our Saviour say, Let the 
tares grow with the wheat? Were there not un- 
clean beasts in the ark? Such, therefore, must 
also be in the Church.” 

Such arguments moved the indignation of the 
honest and pious suffragan, and infused a drop of 
bitterness into his lively description of his Metro- 
politan’s follies and heresies. Let us remember 
while we read that Hippolytus was no friend to 
Callistus ; and that, consequently, the portrait which 
he has left of him is not likely to want in touches 
of contemptuous severity ; but unfortunately any 
abatement we might make will still leave a very 
darkened and unhappy picture. While we contem- 
plate the picture, let us be thankful that it is 
a rare one; that so many pure and bright and 
shining spots surround this soiled page in the 
Church’s early history. 
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Wife. Edward Garrett is as good a man as lives; 
kind to me; kind to the children; a little absent, 
perhaps ; reads books and papers when he should be 
talking ; still,a goodman. But then, heis so stingy. 

Uncle Ludovic. Stingy! why, you and your 
children, and all, seem quite comfortable. 

Wife. If we do, thanks to my clipping, darning, 
and cheese-paring. Why, there isn’t a rag or an 
old bone lost in this house. 

Uncle. I’m glad to hear of it. 

Wife. So you may, for extravagance is a fearful 
thing ; but then you know there’s a medium. It 
is one thing to be a miser, and another thing to be 
a spendthrift. Now, Edward is miserly, and I’ve 
told him so more than once. 

Uncle. And what does he say ? 

Wife. He stares at me, shaking his head, or 
groans. Just look here, Uncle. What is the use 
of money; is it not to live on? We can’t take 
money to the grave with us; we must have the 
comforts of life; we must be neighbourly; we 
must have a house of the same kind as other 
people’s ; we must dress, give parties, eat, drink, 
have summer lodgings, and educate our children 





HE STINGY? 


as other people do. Nay, don’t sneer, Uncle; you | 
know I am speaking good sense. | 

Uncle. You are doing nothing of the sort ! 

Wife. Well, you needn’t look so ill-natured. 
You men say that we women can’t argue. 

Uncle. Neither you can. 

Wife. So you say. 

Uncle. Well, Maria, my dear, let us try if you 
can conduct an argument. What is the proposi- 
tion that you are prepared to defend ? 

Wife, This simple, clear one, that people must 
live like their neighbours, 

Uncle. Admitted that people must live. 
ultra denied. 

Wife. Is that law, or Latin, or what ? 
Uncle. It is both, and common sense into the 
bargain. Listen to me, niece of mine. To live | 
like your neighbours involves two things: primo, | 
that they are living as they should do ; and secundo, | 
assuming that to be the case, that you can afford | 
to live as they do. 

Wife. There now was the Hamiltons’ christen- | 
ing; what an elegant turn-out, and how happy | 


everybody was! 
ns 3 
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Uncle. Bah ! 

Wife. Bah! Uncle, do you deny that plate, 
dishes, decorations, everything, was not of the best ? 
and that everybody was so pleased ? 

Uncle. Of course I don’t. Pray, do you recollect 
when that party took place ? 

Wife. Yes, I think Ido. You remember there 
were pine-apples at the dessert. It was just after 
Josie was weaned, poor dear! It must have been 
this time last year ; but why do you ask ? 

Uncle. For a reason which I would not tell you, 
unless you were a silly wife. That dinner was 
supplied by a purveyor, and to my certain know- 
ledge is not yet paid. The plate and crystal were 


| hired from him, and all are still unsettled for. 


Wife. Vile calumny! There’s the supper and 
ball party at Thornton’s last week ; I suppose 


| you'll be asserting that it 


Uncle. In regard to it, Maria,.I shall assert 


| nothing, except that Mr. Kitto, the hosier, told 


me the, other day, that. Thornton, did not. pay him 
for, his marriage.outfit for a number of years, 
which « hla shall not quote, in'\ease that you might 
itto.or myself insane. 
Scandal ! 


A Be it so. ‘The mere Paying of accounts by 
the Hamiltons or the Phorntens doesn’t affect ‘my 
argument, Granted . that, they can, afford pine- 
apple desgerts,. ‘and other things in: keeping, it 
doesti’t, tote that you can. 

: Wife. Uncle, Mr: Garrett has a good business. 

Uncle. °: hope BO. 

Wife... ee rege oom yo don’t. mean to hint, 
pasion joing wrong ? 

re L ‘On hago pias thitk that he 
3 a good rising business, poor fellow 1 

Wife. Why:should he be so niggardly then ? 

Unele. Have you any notion what, he makes by 
his business ? 

Wi fe Well, eh, to be sure, I can’t exactly say 
that I do pew but I recollect, when he pro- 
posed, ie des about £500 a year, and I am sure, 
uncle, ’s nothing to be seen here to that tune. 

Ungle. In business, Maria, £500 may be in the 
bogks, but £400 only may be available. What is 
your house rent ? 

Wife. Eighty pounds. 

~ Untle. Well, let’us take the slate :— 


Rent and. taxes, - £100 
Food, four adults and three children, s 120 
Clothing, z 80 
Education, medicine, summer r lodgings, i 

Gxt ete. ; a ° 150 


f ‘ £450 


| There's’ £450 without anything special for Garrett, 


and I know that he pays £50 a year for life 
assurance. 

Wife. I didn’t think of that; but it appears to 
me that Edward looks too much to the future, 
and does not sufficiently attend to the present. 

Uncle. Maria, your safety lies in that. Your 
husband is what is called a professional man, and, 
consequently, if he should be taken from yon, he 
leaves you nothing but a few book debts, the fur- 
niture of this house, and his life assurance. Did 


| it ever occur to you what would be your position 
| in the world if Garrett were suddenly cut off? 


Wife. Never, uncle,—that is, seriously. 

Uncle. Well, listen. Supposing he were to die 
this night. 

Wife. Uncle, you frighten me. 

Unele. Life is at all times a serious thing; death 
is still more so; and we would all be wiser to 
think oftener about the responsibilities of both. 
I repeat, therefore, supposing Garrett to die to- 
night, your whole estate would stand something 
in this way— 

His Accounts, . ° ° 


His Life Assurance, ° ° ° - 1000 
His Furniture, . ° ° ° - 400 


£1450 
Deduct rent, taxes, household 
accounts, funeral expenses, . - 250 


£1200 


Twelve hundred pounds would be all that you 
would have in the world, and what could you do 
with it? Investing it in the best way possible, 
all you could make of it would be £60 a year. 
. Nonsense ! 

Uncle, Sober truth. 

Wife. Why, I should starve. 

Unele. Not exactly. Do you know that I have 





seen widows left with nothing ? 

Wife. Not positively. nothing. 

Uncle, Well, next to it; that is, they had 
simply their furniture left, : 

Wafe. What in all the earth did, they do? 

Tineke Why, this friend helped, and that friend 
helped’; and they, kept lodgers ; and they sewed ; 
and this ‘boy got into an office, and. that boy went 
to sea; and this girl would become a companion, 
and t’other 3 governess, |and so on. And I have 
seen widows shedding tears of joy, that every one 
of their children had turned out well., 

Wife. My children are not old enough for.me to 
be thinking about their eonduct. 

Uncle. It is one of the things in ‘life that will 
yet cause you joy or sorrow, The e of Wel- 
lington once asked a friend, who, on that day, ™ 
the happiest man in.England. The friend, 
that he could not tell. It is Dr.. Wordsw re- 
plied his Grace, whose three sons have carried off 
the three highest University honours. At a rail- 
way station the other day, I overheard one la- 
bourer say to another that he had reared five'sons 
and five daughters to full age, and that none of 
them had ever caused him'a’red face. This was a 
great’ consolation for poverty. Don’t suppose, 
therefore, that all is lot's when riches, flee away. 

, Wife. And yet you want me to save money ? 

* Unele. Certainly ; ; live within your income, 
whatever it is. Avoid poverty if you can; but 
have philosophy to meet it, if it should overtake 
you in spite of yourself. 

Wife. Life seems a tangled web. 

Uncle. As a wife and mother you will find that 
more and more every day. Don’t lightly conclude 
that your husband is stingy. Watch, pray that 
you enter not into the temptation of spending 
foolishly or unnecessarily that which might lighten 
the lot of your possible orphan children. Good 
morning ! 
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s A 
‘¢ Until her death !” the words read strange yetreal, 
Like things afar off suddenly brought near : 
Will it be slow or speedy, full of fear, 
Or calm as a spent day of peace ideal ? 
TI. 
Will her brown locks lie white on coffin pillow ? 
Will these her eyes, that sometime were called 
sweet, 
Close, after years of dried-up tears, or meet 
Death’s dust in midst of weeping? And that biliow— 
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Vv 


Unto her life’s long question God’s replying ? 





“UNTIL HER 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





With fond lips felt through all the mists of dying 
And close arms clung to in the struggle vain ;— 
Or, these things past, will death be only gain, 


DEATH.” 


1it. 

Her restless heart—will it be stopped, still heaving, 
Or softly ebb ’neath age’s placid breath ? 
Will it be lonely, this mysterious death, 

Fit close unto this solitary living,— 


IV. 
A turning of her face to the wall, nought spoken, 
Exchanging this world’s light for heaven’s ;— 
or will 
She part in pain, from warm love to the chill 
Unknown, pursued with cries of hearts half-broken? 








VI. 


, |Nomore. Within His hand, divine as tender, 


He holds the mystic measure of her days ; 
And be they few or many, His the praise,— 
| In life or death her Keeper and Defender. 


Vil. 


Then, come He soon or late, she will not fear Him ; 
Be her end lone or loveful, she’ll not grieve ; 
For He whom she believed in—doth believe— 


Will call her from the dust, and she will hear Him. 
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At Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF MAY. 





FIRST EVENING.—A BROTHER'S LOVE TO BROTHERS. 
* Love the brotherhood.”—1 Perr. m. 17. 


‘Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. 
| Fear God.” Such is the order in which these 
three brief pregnant precepts stand. They con- 
stitute an ascending series, and the series is com- 
plete. It begins on earth, and ends in heaven. 
The first points to human kind in their fallen 
state ; the second to renewed men in the body ; 
and the third to God over all. 

On the two extremes are fallen humanity, and 
God most high ; and in the midst the saved from 
among men, who are now reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son. Peter tells the 
scattered Christians in his letter, that on the 
lowest sphere they should honour, or value highly, 
human creatures as such, and on the highest sphere 
reverently worship the Supreme; but between 
these two he recognises a brotherhood to whom 
a different affection is due. ‘‘ Love the brother- 
hood.” Distinct, on the one hand, from the re- 
spect due to immortal man as our Maker’s greatest 
work, and, on the other hand, from the worship 
due to Deity, brotherly love, pure and fervent, 
should be exercised toward all who have been re- 
deemed by the Saviour’s blood, and renewed into 
the Saviour’s image. The family and the family 
affections constitute our specific theme to-day. 
We mean, however, by the brotherhood, as the 
apostle meant, not those who have been born into 
the same family on earth, but those who have been 
“born again” into the family of God. 

The obvious order of our exposition is—the ob- 
ject first, and then the emotion—the Brotherhood 
whom Christians love, and the Love with which 
Christians regard the brotherhood. 

I. The brotherhood. It is a winsome word. 

| There is a whole sermon in its sound. I¢ falls 
kindly on my wearied ear in the intervals of the 
world’s strife. It is a sweet morsel, and I am 

| disposed to roll it a while under my tongue. 

| The word itself soothes and edifies, even before 
we have advanced a single step in the exposition 
of its meaning. 

Like the term in the preceding clause, it is uni- 
versal. It includes a whole class without excep- 
tion, although, in the nature of the case, the class 
is less numerous than the one immediately preced- 
ing. As the whole is greater than its part, the 
brotherhood is a group indefinitely smaller than 
mankind. 

When we speak of the larger class, ‘‘honour all 
men,”—it is as if we should say, all waters ; com- 
prehending those that are in the sea, in the earth, 
and in the air; comprehending the salt and the 

| fresh, the pure and the impure, absolutely and 
universally, all waters: when we speak of the 
smaller class, ‘‘love the brotherhood,”—it is «s if 
we should say, all the clouds. These are waters 
too: these waters were once lying in the sea, and 





lashing themselves into fury there, or seething, 
putrifying under the sun in hollows of the earth’s 
surface ; but they have been sublimed thence ; 
they are now in their resurrection state, and all 
their impurity has been left behind. They are 
waters still, as completely and perfectly as any 
that have been left below. But these waters float 
in the upper air, far above the defilements of the 
earth and the tumults of the sea. Although they 
remain essentially of the same nature with that 
which stagnates on the earth or rages in the 
ocean, they are sustained aloft by the soft, strong 
grasp of a secret universal law. No hand is seen 
to hold them, yet they are held on high. The 
command has been addressed to them by their 
Maker and Redeemer, “Come out from among 
them, and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
receive you.” 

As the clouds which soar in the sky to the uni- 
versal mass of waters, so are the brotherhood of 
God’s regenerated children to the whole family of 
man. Of mankind these brothers are in origin 
and nature, but they have been drawn out and up 
from the rest by an unseen omnipotent law. Their 
nature is the same, and yet it is a new nature. 
They are men of flesh and blood, but they have 
been elevated in station and purified in character. 
They are nearer God in place, and liker God in 
holiness, They are washed and justified and sanc- 
tified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God. Besides the command, “ Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate,” which 
they have heard and obeyed, the promise has been 
fulfilled to them, “Ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Let no reader think that the expressions em- 
ployed to designate this change are far-fetched or 
extravagant. The language is not too strong, but 
too feeble. When a guilty man has been forgiven, 
and reconciled to God through the death of Christ, 
the change of condition is greater than can be ex- 
pressed in human language. No formula can ade- 
quately express the distance between the carnal 
mind which ‘is enmity against God,” and the 
spirit of adoption that cries “ Abba, Father.” In 
the nature of the case, those who have been in only 
one of the two conditions cannot compute the dis- 
tance between them. Only those who have ex- 
perienced both can appreciate the magnitude of the 
transition. To pass spiritually from death into 
life, is a great passage. From the sullen enmity 
of the guilty to the glad confidence of the forgiven, 
is as far as from east to west, or from earth to 
heaven. 

Think of this class now in connexion with the 
human relation which has been employed to ex- 
press it,—the brotherhood. This is one of the 
relations by which human creatures are nical 
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together in families. The conjugal, parental, and 
fraternal bonds constitute the strands of the three- 
fold cord by which our Creator, in the constitution 
of our nature, has knit his intelligent offspring to- 
gether in groups for their mutual support and 
comfort. The brotherhood are those who have 
been born together in the same family. They 
have one Father, a pervading likeness, and, at least 
in the earlier period of their life, a common home. 

This human relation is a great and good thing. 
It is one of the wonderful works of God. It is a 
contrivance in the system of the universe for bind- 
ing a number of feeble rods into one, so that each 
of the fragile offshoots may, in the period of its 
weakness, enjoy all the strength of a tree. ‘“ Blood 
is thicker than water.” The natural affections of 
brothers and sisters in a family are stronger than 
the general affinities of man to man in the world. 
This is the Lord’s doing, and it should be marvel- 
lous in our eyes. All history testifies that attempts 
to substitute artificial communism for the natural, 
divinely-appointed constitution of the family, have 
passed through a wretched existence to an early 
grave. 

I am well aware, on the other hand, that no 
quarrels are more keen than those which some- 
times spring up between brother and brother ; but 
this proves only that the best things when cor- 
rupted become the worst. When this rich mate- 
rial rots, it is more noisome than poorer stuff 
equally decayed. But when the instincts of nature 
have not been undermined by vice, and especially 
when they have been hallowed and elevated by 


divine grace, a brother’s love is at once strong 


and sweet. Perhaps those who, like myself, en- 
joyed it once, and weep for want of it now, might 
give a lesson on its worth to those who possess 
but abuse the blessing. Ye who have brothers 
and fret against them, come to us who had them 
once, but who long ago laid their dear heads in 
the dust,—come to us, and we shall teach you how 
to value this good gift of God. 

But this precious earthly thing is not introduced 
here for its own sake: it is borrowed as a term to 
express a spiritual and heavenly relation. The 
brotherhood in Peter’s pointed precept means that 
great company on earth, of every nation and kin- 
dred, and people, and tongue, who are sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty. It is by a com- 
parison with the first of the three precepts that 
the import of the second may-be most certainly 
ascertained. Honour, that is, count precious, or 
value highly, ‘‘all men ;” these terms include all 
of human kind who are born. But two births are 
possible for man. Many learners, like Nicodemus, 
find this lesson hard; ‘‘ How can a man be born 
when he is old?” But those who simply sit at 
Jesus’ feet and plead for his Spirit will overcome 
the difficulty. Those who are born again believe 
in the new birth. All men are born; and the 
brotherhood are born again. They have become 
new creatures in Christ Jesus.’ Their life now is 
hid with Christ in God. ‘The two allied precepts 
of our text refer to these two births and lives. 
We should highly value the Generation—all human 
kind; but we should fondly love the Regeneration 
those who are forgiven and reconciled and re- 
newed. Clasp fellow-disciples to your bosom ; 





walk hand in hand with them across life’s pil- 
grimage, and enter with them at last into the joy 
of the Lord. 

II. Consider now the precise species of affection 
due by Christians to those who are fellow-members 
with themselves in the family of God; it is Love, 
There is a sense in which we ought to love the 
whole human race; but the love which is due to 
man as such, may be distinguished from the love 
which we owe to the disciples of Jesus. Love, 
indeed, is a generic emotion, comprehending several 
distinct species ; and, as often happens in natural 
history, one of the species bears the same name 
with the genus. The generic love to mankind 
branches into pity for the wicked, and love, speci- 
fically so called, for the good. 

1. Love to the brotherhood is an instinctive 
emotion. It is not an accident, but a nature. It 
springs in renewed hearts, as love of her offspring 
springs in a mother’s breast. It is the result not 
of an artificial policy, but of a natural law. The 
new creature owns and exercises instincts as well 
as the old. The members of Christ cannot but 
love their fellow-members. In as far as they have 
drunk into their Master’s spirit, they will follow 
their Master’s steps. 

2. The Lord Jesus was not satisfied with the 
measure of this affection which existed among his 
followers during his personal ministry. He desired 
that it should be increased. For its increase he 
pleaded alternately with God and man. ‘That 
they all may be one” was his prayer; ‘‘ Love one 
another” was his command. 

3. Those who are destitute of this affection 
themselves, are acute enough to observe the want 
or weakness of it in Christians. The bitterness, 
malice, and envy which obtain in the Church afford 
to scoffers a foundation all too solid for their rail- 
ing. Among Christians the state of matters is 
bad, and among those who are not Christians it is 
counted and called worse than it is. We give 
some, and they take more, occasion to blaspheme. 

4, Brotherly love among Christians, where it 
really exists, honours the Lord and propagates the 
gospel. Like the blood of the martyrs, it is the 
seed of the Church. It has convinced many who 
resisted harder arguments. 

5. It is the most pleasant of all emotions to the 
person who exercises it. Other passions may, in 
certain circumstances, be right and useful, but | 
none generate so much joy as they flow. You | 
may be ‘“‘angry and sin not ;” but you cannot be | 
angry and suffer not. As acannon recoils violently, | 
and is heated and defiled within by being dis- 
charged, a human spirit is similarly affected by dis- | 
charges of anger, even when it does well to be angry | 
against unrighteous deeds. But love is delightful | 
in the exercise, both to the lover and the loved. | 
It leaves no sourness and no sediment behind. | 
‘‘Love is of God,” and its character corresponds | 
to its origin. It constitutes the atmosphere of | 
heaven, where there is no defilement and no pain... | 

Love of the brotherhood is the command of | 
God, and consequently the duty ‘of man;° but | 
another thing goes before it to prepare its way; | 
lies beneath it to bear its weight. Before you cal | 
love the brotherhood, you must be a brother, It | 











is the new creature that experiences this hallowed 
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affection. These pulses do not throb through 
| severed limbs ; these beauteous blossoms do not 
| open on withered branches. Those who are one 


| with Christ in living faith are in spiritual com- 


munion with ‘‘ the whole family in heaven and in 
earth.” When you and I are, and know that we 
are members of Christ, we should love one another 
as he loved us. 





SECOND EVENING. 


KNOWING THE TRUE, AND DOING THE RIGHT. 


“T send thee to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God ; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified, by faith that is in me.”—Acts xxv1. 18. 


WueEn the tiger has tasted blood, who shall dare 
to scare him from his prey? Such, in energy and 
appetite, was Saul of Tarsus. After he has gloated 
over the death of Stephen, and started on the 

| scent of other victims, woe to the man who ventures 
to cross his path! By nature and in fact this is a 
kingly man ; and the king’s heart is, in the resist- 
less outgush of its energy, a river of water. What 
power may stem or turn it? The word of the 
Crucified—* Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me ?”—that word, suddenly threwn across its 
bed, arrests the rushing volume, and makes it flow 
the other way. 

The same voice, still and small, dropping like 
the dew, had called Matthew from the receipt of 
custom, and Peter from his fishing nets; now, 
uttered in majesty from an opened heaven, it 
turns Saul aside from his bloody errand, and sends 
him forth on the greatest mission of mercy ever 
accomplished by the ministry of men. To the 
twelve Jesus appeared as the shining light, which, 
from the dim and doubtful struggle of the dawn, 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day ; to 
the apostle of the Gentiles he appeared at once a 
light above the brightness of the sun. The twelve 
who were called to minister in Israel were gently 
drawn and gradually prepared ; the one who was 
chosen the apostle of the Gentiles received a bap- 
tism of fire, and was fully furnished for his work 
inaday. Here are diversities of operation by the 
same Lord. But we must not suppose that one of 
these works is easy and the other hard. To our 
view, the enmity against God may appear stronger 
in one sinner than in another ; but without Divine 
power that enmity cannot be overcome where it is 
feeblest ; and with Divine power it can be overcome 
where it works in greatest strength. To our minds, 
the upheaving of these mountains from the bowels 
of the earth seems the result of a very great force, 
while the balancing of the clouds in the sky seems 
4thing of easy accomplishment. But there is no 
difference : nothing short of the power that raised 
these mountains could make the white mist creep 
up their sides. The power of God changed Saul 
the persecutor into a missionary: no meaner 
power can turn. a self-pleasing, earthly-minded 
man into a self-sacrificing, brother-loving disciple 
of Christ. The power which made Saul an apostle 
is needed to make me a Christian. 

Under this aspect let us examine the text. This 
word of Christ was quick and powerful when first 
spoken. By the ministry of the Spirit the same 
word may be quick and powerful still. These 
Words of Jesus Christ were not spoken during the 
Period of his ministry on earth, and recorded like 
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the rest by the Evangelists. These words, like the 
man who reported them, were “ born out of due 
time.” They fell from the lips of the Lord after 
he had ascended. Late in life, when conducting 
his defence before Festus and Agrippa, Paul 
gathered up the fragments and recorded them for 
our use. 

We find here in combination the same two things 
which everywhere and at all times go to constitute 
a Christian: a work performed in the man, and a 
gift bestowed upon the man. The first is a change 
which, in becoming Christians, we undergo ; and the 
second is a benefit which, in becoming Christians, 
we receive. Let it be our aim, then, to point out 
what these are, as distinct ingredients of the 
Christian life, and how both exist in combination 
in every true disciple. 

I. The change which we undergo: **To open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
Even this first part of the process is complex. As 
expressed here, it consists of two parts, the en- 
lightenment of the mind, and the renewing of the 
life. The one is to know the True, and the other 
is to do the Right. The eyes are opened, and the 
life-course is turned. 

These two parts may be separately expressed, 
but they cannot separately exist. They may be 
expounded as successive topics, but they must be 
joined together as parallel attainments. You do 
not first get your eyes opened, and thereafter your 
heart and life turned round. Neither do you 
practically turn first, and intelligently observe 
afterwards. The opening helps you to turn ; but 
the turning also helps you to open. In the Chris- 
tian life, true understanding and right action go 
together as the right and left side of a living man. 
The regeneration is made up of truth and righteous- 
ness. Like the rays of light and rays of heat which 
proceed in company from the sun, they may be 
distinguished by philosophical analysis, but can 
never be separated in fact. The more that I actu- 
ally turn from the power of Satan, the more do I 
intelligently perceive and appreciate God’s truth ; 
and the more that I know of God’s truth in my 
mind, the more do I turn from wickedness in my 
life. 

An artist may first paint a man’s body, express- 
ing the form and action of every limb, and there- 
after attach the head, or he may portray first the 
countenance, with the expression of every feature 
complete, and thereafter represent the body. But. 
there is a great difference between the methods of | 
nature and of art. The man was not made as he 
was painted. From the dim deep of non-existence 
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the being emerges, minute, but not mutilated. 
Head and body are small and shadowy at first, 
but head and body are both there, and both grow 
together unto perfection. So grows also the new 
man. It is not first the body of right life brought 
to perfection, and thereafter the spiritual under- 
standing attained ; nor is it spiritual understand- 
ing first attained, and thereafter the body of a 
right conduct added. When the least faint glim- 
mer of the gospel begins to shine in the under- 
standing, it forthwith impels the man toward a 
righteous course. The impulse is feeble and the 
effort infantile, but both the knowledge and the 
obedience have begun. That infantile effort to 
turn from evil permitted some more light to enter 
the mind, and in the increased light the man made 
another step of progress in the path of righteous- 
ness. Both, and both together emerge in embryo, 
under the great Creator’s hand, and both grow 
together up to the stature of a perfect man in 
Christ, —a man who knows God’s will, and there- 
fore does it ; does it, and therefore knows it. 

To open their eyes, although a figurative ex- 
pression here, scarcely requires any exposition. 
It is that aspect of the Spirit’s regenerating work 
which concerns the knowing of saving truth. It 
is the work of regeneration as it affects the under- 
standing : it is that unction of the Holy One which 
enables the renewed to know all things that God 
has revealed for his own glory and men’s good. 
The practical turning on the other hand, being 
perhaps more difficult of comprehension, is here 
more fully expressed. There is only one turning, 
but you turn from two things and toward two 
things. At least, two expressions are employed to 
indicate what you turn from, and as many to indi- 
cate what you turn to: 

From Darkness and the power of Satan: to Light 
and God. 

The things on this side seem two ; and the things 
on that side seem two: yet on either side there is 
substantially only one. God and Light do not 
here represent separate and different objects ; for 
God is Light. Darkness and the power of Satan 
do not here represent separate and different ob- 
jects, for the power of Satan is darkness. 

According to the word of Christ the Master, the 
foremost part of the servant’s work is to turn men 
from darkness and the power of Satan. When the 
Saviour’s word goes forth upon the world, it finds 
every man standing with his face to darkness and 
his back to light ; therefore the true foundation 
of all preaching is turn. ‘Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die?” was the key-note of Old Testament 
preaching; and ‘Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” was the harbinger of the gospel 
in the fulness of time. 

Observe how and where we obtain the informa- 
tion that we are all at first in sin and under 
condemnation. It is not announced by an angry 
judge ; we gather it from the breathings of a com- 
passionate Redeemer. It is a friend who tells us 
the terrible truth that we are lost in our own sin ; 
we should therefore all the more willingly take it 
-in, and take it home. He who tells us knows all 
the case. He knows what is in man to deserve 
the sentence, and what is in God to inflict it. 
‘* Hear ye Him.” 





Suppose two prisoners—such as the butler and 
the baker of Pharaoh in Joseph’s time—have both 
forgotten their sorrows and dangers in a long, deep, 
sweet sleep. They are both, and both alike, fer 
the time, as unconscious of danger, as free from 
fear, as if they had never been deprived of liberty, 
For the moment neither captive knows or feels 
that he is in prison. But both will discover it 
soon. When they awake they will know it all, 
Now, suppose that two messengers from the king 
are sent simultaneously to these two men in their 
separate cells, bearing to each his sovereign’s final 
decree, and that the messengers bearing those de- 
crees find the prisoners asleep, and awake them. 
Both the one and the other are by the call of a royal 
messenger awakened to the conviction and consci- 
ousness that they are surrounded by strong prison 
walls, and kept in by iron bars. Both make the 
same discovery as to their present personal condi- 
tion. But the sound which reveals to this sleeper 
his captivity is his own death-warrant : the sound 
which reveals to that sleeper his captivity is the 
invitation to instant escape by the messenger of the | 
king. Both learn that they are in prison, the one 
by being shut up to doom, the other by being | 
led into liberty. 

See from that case how good it is to learn even | 
a terrible truth, if we learn it in a day of mercy, | 
and froma Saviour’s voice. It should be sweet | 
even to learn how low and dark a dungeon we lie | 
in, when we learn the fact from Christ’s command | 
to come out of it into glorious liberty. It is by | 
the invitation to safety that we discover our 
danger. Prisoners of hope are we: the messenger | 
who bears the King’s free pardon opens the gates 
and bids us flee. 

Suppose a captive in an inner prison, with many 
successive circles of strong walls around him ; and 
suppose further that he has never been led or 
carried through these outer gates, but has been 
born and reared within the fastness. If he is 
led out at last into liberty, he will discover the 
number of the retaining walls and the thickness of 
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eacb. The discovery will be pleasant, although it 
is the discovery of the strength of his prison, when 
his escape first reveals the depth of his bondage. 
Thus the man whom the Son of God makes free, 
discovers the strength of his prison-house. It is 
in going out of it that you learn how deep and 
dark it is. | 

In the spiritual darkness Satan’s power is put | 
forth. That power seeks the darkness, the dark- | 
ness favours that power. They work to each other's | 
hands. When you turn from the darkness, it is to | 
the light ; when you wrench yourselves out of the | 
tempter’s power, it is to come to God. Perhaps 
some are thinking about this grand decisive change. | 
They are afraid of remaining in the darkness ; but 
alas ! they are also afraid to come to the light. They 
are afraid of being longer in the power of Satan; | 
but there is one thing of which they are still more | 
afraid, and that is to come near to God. 

The prodigal was for a long time unhappy after 
his money was all spent. When the pleasures of | 
sin were exhausted, he endured its miseries many | 
a day, because he dreaded more to be seen at | 
home a beggar, and to meet an angry father’s face, | 
than to endure hunger and filth and nakedness 0 | 
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in the condition of the prodigal during that inter- 
val between the time when he fell into beggary, 
and the time when he fell on his father’s neck. 
You are not easy where you are. The darkness 
is now dreary ; but the light, with all your sins 
upon you, is more dreadful still. Satan’s chain is 
heavy ; but you would rather bear it than go right 
into the hands of the living God. Blessed are 
those prodigals who are brought the length of the 
grand decisive turning, ‘‘I will arise and go tomy 
father !” 


a foreign land. Perhaps some of our readers are | 


| 





To the filthy in his filthiness, the prospect of 
being exposed in the light is dreadful : to the re- 
bellious, who has broken his father’s heart, the 
prospect of meeting his father is more formidable 
than all the miseries of his condition. But when 
he turns, all is changed : when he is clothed in the 
fairest robe, he need not shrink from the light of 
his father’s dwelling, or the glance of a brother's 
eye: when he lies on the father’s bosom, deep in 
the father’s fathomless love, he will no longer 
think it dreadful to come to his father. 








Tue gift, like the work, is twofold : it consists 
| of Forgiveness and the Inheritance. It takes away 
|| from you what you deserve, and bestows upon you 
what Christ deserves. To you, by birthright and 
life, belongs condemnation : to Him, by birthright 
| and life, belongs the inheritance. He receives 
| your portion, and you receive his. The gift deals 
|| with both ; and it deals with both in the way of 
| making them exchange places. Christ takes that 
| which belongs to us, and gives that which is his 
| own. 
|  Itis against this part of the gospel that all the 
| wisdom of this world kicks. Never was this hinge- 
| ing point of the gospel more cried down than it is 
now. The just for the unjust—this is the offence 
of the cross still. But if it is greatly loathed by 
the proud, it is greatly loved by the humble. It 
is the old story over again : the cross of Christ is 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness ; but, to them that believe, the power 
and wisdom of God. Itis not the doctrine of for- 
giveness by the mercy of God that is so distasteful to 
the wise of this world. They have no objection to 
forgiveness ; they will confess that they need it, and 
expect God to give it: the obnoxious feature is the 
sacrifice of Christ ; the death of the Substitute, in 
order that pardon from the righteous Judge may 
reach the outcast. A little pardon for little sins 
sits well enough in a philosopher’s creed ; but when 
you speak of the Son of God shedding his blood to 
take my sin away, that makes my sin look exceed- 
ing sinful. That cannot be a little pardon which 
was bought with so great a price ; that cannot be 
a little sin which needed so great a pardon. For- 
giveness of sin, as God forgives it, is a dreadful 
thing. That which comes lightly goes lightly : if 
I receive pardon without the Substitute’s sacrifice— 
a pardon which God flings at me in an easy way, 
without thinking much of his own righteousness ; 
if I receive, or think I receive, pardon in this way, 
it takes no deep hold of my heart or life : I do not 
feel either my sin or God’s mercy to be very great. 
Not feeling that I have been forgiven much, I will 
not love much. I will live as if I had a right to 
all I get, and would have had ground to complain 
if I had gotten less. But when I get pardon of 
my sin through the blood of Christ—when I see 
Christ crucified that I may be forgiven—when I 
see the Holy One of God bearing sin, that I may 
not bear it,—then it goes deep. I measure the par- 
don by the price which the Redeemer paid. I 
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THIRD EVENING.—FORGIVEN AND REWARDED. 


“,.. . That they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that is in me.”—ActTs xxv. 18. 


acquire a deep dread of sin, when I know that 
nothing but the death of God’s own Son, in our 
stead, could deliver me from its curse and power. 
I am forgiven much, and I love my Forgiver much. 
Oh that I could calculate and express to you the 
difference between expecting forgiveness as an un- 
broken heart would like to get it, and forgiveness 
as God in Christ has chosen to bestow it! But 
who shall measure the depth either of our con- 
demnation or of his forgiving grace ! 

The Pardon and the Inheritance go together. 
Those who are not forgiven have no inheritance 
among the sanctified ; and those who have no in- 
heritance among the sanctified are not forgiven. 
No human being is forgiven and then left an out- 
cast : no human being is admitted as an heir, and 
yet unforgiven. 

Man’s work is often left half done, for want of 
power or want of will to finish it. God’s work is 
never left incomplete. When he forgives a sinner, 
he has secured another inhabitant for his holy 
home ; when he has entered a name on the family 
record as an heir, he has also blotted out all the 
sins that stood against that name in the book of 
Judgment. None, with his sins standing at his 
own account, is admitted among the children ; 
none of the children have their sins left standing 
to their own account. He who begins a good work 
in you, will perform it until the day of Christ. 

How imperfect are all human plans! An hon- 
ourable, upright, solvent firm propose to admit a 
junior partner. They intimate to the applicant 
that a fundamental condition of admission is that 
he have no debts adhering to himself personally. 
The candidate declares that he owes no man a penny. 
He is admitted partner in due form of law. But 
he entered under false colours ; he owes five thou- 
sand pounds. His creditors, thinking his new 
position gives them an advantage, press for pay- 
ment. The damning secret is discovered; the 
partnership is dissolved, and the culprit has fled. 
Ah, no such mistake is made when our Father 
admits another into the circle of his sons and 
daughters—admits another heir to the inheritance 
of the saints. God seeth not as man seeth. He 
never places a name on the Lamb’s book of Life 
as an heir, who has any sin chargeable as debt 
against himself. You must be clear of all encum- 
brance ere you are entered heir. Conditions hard, 
do you think? oh, no. He who has the inherit- 
ance to bestow, has also the pardon to make you 
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meet for it : He who has infinite riches of inherit- 
ance for every seeking sinner, has infinite forgive- 
ness to bestow: and He who loves to admit an- 
other heir, loves to forgive the debtor, that he may 
be fit for the inheritance. With our God there is 
plenteous redemption: the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. The forgiveness is as abun- 
dant and as free as the inheritance. Both are in 
the gift of God, and God is love. ‘* Ask, and ye 
shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” 

Fall in with his way: ask both, and he will be- 
stow both. Pardon and the inheritance ! both or 
neither! Christ is not divided: the Father will 
not divide Christ for you: He will not tear off a 
part, and let you get mere forgiveness, so as not 
to be cast into hell, unless you accept also and 
now an inheritance among the holy: nor will he give 
you an inheritance among the holy if you do not 
seek and get forgiveness through the blood of Christ. 

Observe, a specific qualification is attached to 
the inheritance ; it is an inheritance among the 
sanctified. This word directs our hopes into the 
right path, and checks our hopes when they go 
astray. The only inheritance that Christ bestows 
is inheritance among the holy. Company is the 
test of character. The hope of a future heaven 
without a relish for present holiness is mere super- 
stition. If by heart’s choice you now linger among 
the impure, the snapping of the string of life will 
not throw your spirit into the society of the saints 
in glory. Like draws to like. The boundary be- 
tween death and life, between time and eternity, 
does not abolish that law. The last messenger 
does not give you a new bent when he comes to 
lead you over the boundary of time: he only gives 
you the top of the bent you have at his arrival. 
Be assured of this plain truth—death carries us the 
way we are going. Now the new creature, and 
then company to your taste; here the people of 
God, and yonder their rest remaineth. 

In the text there is yet another touch, and that 
touch determines the expression of the whole pic- 
ture: The company provided in heaven for the en- 
trant heir, are sanctified, says our Lord Jesus, ‘by 
faith that isin me.” From Christ these white- 
robed multitudes derived the holiness in which 
they shine. Faith was the channel through which 
it flowed, and faith fastened on Jesus. Faith was 
a conductor that reached up from their empty 
bosoms while they sojourned on earth, and ter- 
minated in the fulness of the Godhead dwelling 
bodily in the. Mediator Jesus. Through the 
connecting channel of faith, the Spirit took of 
Christ’s holiness, and. poured: it into them. That 
white-robed company, as they wait to receive new 
heirs within their ranks, proclaim in their songs 
that-they owe all their holiness to the Lamb that 





was slain: ‘‘ Thou hast redeemed us, and washed 


us from our sins in thy blood.” 


These, then, are Christ’s words, dropped from | 
heaven after he ascended, and caught as they fell | 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles, for our use in this | 


farthest end of the world. The Lord has given 


them expressly for the conversion of sinful creatures, | 
Some who read these words stand with their faces || 
to the world, and their backs to the Saviour. The | 
attitude of their souls to-day is such that unless | 
they be turned in time they shall perish in eter- | 
nity. Brother, our dear compassionate Redeemer, | 
as if not satisfied with all the gracious words that | 


he uttered during his ministry on earth, had more 


last words to speak after he had ascended to heaven | 


—more longing looks and burning words for us, for 
you and me. 


These words of Christ are like rain-drops falling | 


from heaven ; do we eagerly catch them on our 
lips as they fall ? 
his thirst from a well that springs out of the ground, 


and therefore listlessly allows a shower to descend | 
and sink into the earth, without an effort to inter- | 
cept a drop. But yonder, a shipwrecked seaman | 
clings to a raft, and has clung to it for many days | 
He has not a drop of water to cool his | 
At length the sky is overcast, | 
and the clouds begin to pour forth their treasures, | 
He turns his face right towards | 
heaven, and opens his mouth, and gathers the drops || 
more eagerly than if they had been gold. Such is | 
the difference between two ways of listening to | 
This man has satisfied | 
himself with the pleasures that spring from the | 
earth ; and the words of the risen Redeemer, distil- | 
ling like dew from heaven, have no sweetness to | 
his taste: they are insipid, and wearisome. But | 
that man, having no other portion for his soul, | 
A thirsty | 
soul longs vehemently for God’s house, and for the || 
Blessed are | 


alone. 
parched tongue. 


Behold the man ! 


Christ’s kind invitation. 


drinks greedily the word of eternal life. 


saving truth that drops down there. 
they that thirst. 


But here is yet a third person, differently situated; | 


he is like the second in that he thirsts, and like the 


first in that he does not drink. He is a shipwrecked | 
He sits alone upon his raft. No | 
shower is falling, and no black cloud of promise | 
appears upon the burning sky. A salt fiery sea | 
seethes beneath his feet, and a bright fiery sun | 


seaman too. 


beams above his head. What will this man do? 
The first despised and neglected the falling rain ; 


the second eagerly caught and drank every drop | 
that came within his reach ; and the third,—what 
He dies of thirst, because no | 


shall this man do? 
rain falls from heaven on him. 


Behold a picture of those who waste the day of | 


grace, and go unsaved to the throne of judgment! 





FOURTH EVENING.—CONSECRATED ART, 


“Then wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise-hearted man, in whom the Lord put wisdom and 
understanding, to know how to work all manner of work for the service of the sanctuary, according 
to all that the Lord had commanded.”—Ex. xxxvi. 1. 


INTERESTING notices of the mechanic arts occur in 
the Exodus.- It is certain that they were culti- 
_— with great success in Egypt both before and 


after the time of Moses. It is probable that the 
Hebrews, although kept in a servile condition, 
were’ equal to their masters in mechanical ‘skill. 








Here is one who has quenched | 
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We are too apt to form our conception of slaves in 
eastern countries and ancient times, on the model 
of the examples which have occurred in our own 
experience. In at least one decisive feature the 
cases are totally different ; the slaves whom the 
|| Egyptians oppressed were, as a race, in all respects, 
|| equal to their oppressors. Instances were not 
| rare in which they rose to the highest offices in the 
state. Joseph was bought from a gang of travel- 
| ling chapmen ; and yet he became virtually the 
| ruler of Egypt. How different is the relation be- 
| tween master and slave in the States of America ! 
|| Not long agoa member of the servile race, although 
| personally a freeman, and a doctor of divinity to 
|| boot, was by the decision of a legal tribunal in 
| New York, denied the right of riding in an omni- 
| bus beside men who owned a whiter skin. Doubt- 
| Jess, some Hebrew patriots followed the standard 
| of Moses, who had by their skill ornamented the 
| palace of the Pharaohs. The talent which they 
| had acquired in the house of bondage, was after- 
| wards employed in the interests of liberty. The 
Egyptians by the Exodus were spoiled of the jewel- 
lers as well as the jewels,—of the goldsmiths as 
|| well as the gold. 
| It is sadly instructive to notice that the first ap- 
|| plication of mechanical skill among the liberated 
Hebrews, was the construction of an idol. The 
| golden calf is the earliest specimen of their art 
|| after they obtained their independence. The readi- 
| ness with which they fell into idolatry reads a 
| humiliating lesson to human kind in every age. 
| Aaron, in his lame apology, says (xxxii. 24), “I 
| cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” 
| Thus a naughty child, caught in the act, ventures 
| half a lie to hide his transgression. No doubt, he 
| or the workman at his bidding, cast the gold into 
| the furnace, and the calf came out; but this is not 
| the whole truth in the case. They planned and 
execuied the image. 
| Yet it was true in a deeper sense than the equi- 
| Yocators intended, that they poured in the metal 
| and the calf came out. This was the form of art 
into which both their hands and their hearts read- 
| ily glided. Apis, the chief deity of ancient Egypt, 
was an ox. The figure of an ox, accordingly, was 
most familar to the Hebrew artisans, and into this 
| figure their effort naturally fell, as soon as they 
| began to make images on their own account. They 
| did for themselves when free, what they had done 
| for their masters in bondage. 
The history here is transparent, and the moral 
| shines clearly through. It is not nec to 
| fetch the lesson from afar ; the lesson offers itself 
wsought. Wisdom crops out on the surface 
| here. Mark the terrible pervasive power of early 
| habit and education on the moral and religious 
| Sentiments of a community. Moses, by divine 
inspiration, was raising the people up to worthy 
| conceptions of God’s being and character; but 
when his hand was removed for a day, the dead- 
Weight gravitated into idolatry. From childhood, 
that generation of Hebrews had seen and heard 
the pomp of heathen worship. Their memory was 
charged with it ; and the lessons taught them of 
Abraham’s faith were not able to overcome the tide 


of daily universal habit. How hard it is for even 
| converts in a heathen land to shake off en- 











tirely the bondage of idolatry ; and how precious 
to us is our birthright in this land! Let us learn 
to pity and bear with the weakness of those who 
have been steeped in heathen habits in their youth ; 
and let us learn also not to think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought. I tremble to think 
what I might have been and done in matters of 
religion, if I had not enjoyed the goodly heritage 
of gospel light and liberty won by the struggles of 
faithful forefathers. 

From the history of the Exodus, we learn that, 
while the application of art in the service of 
idolatry came easy and natural to the artists, the 
application of art to the worship of God was 
the result of divine qualification and call. The 
workers were chosen, and their work prescribed ; 
‘*T have called by name Bezaleel and Aholiab.” 
Farther, at the very time when the men of 
Israel were applying their skill to the construc- 
tion of an idol, God was intimating to Moses 
in the mount his choice of that skill for the pur- 
poses of his own worship. Whether the same two 
men, Bezaleel and Aholiab, who were selected as 
the architects of the tent-temple for the worship 
of God, were employed by Aaron to make an idol 
in imitation of the Egyptian Apis, we do not cer- 
tainly know. The artificer of the golden calf is 
not named in the Scriptures. But it is in every 
way probable that the same men who constructed 
the idol were afterwards employed in the service of 
true religion. The skill of those men would be 
well known throughout the community. A talent 
such as this cannot be hid. It is the ordinary 
method of the Divine government not to create 
new faculties, but in a kingly way to take pos- 
session of faculties already existing, and impress 
them by the power of love into the service of the 
King. 

Thus, Saul of Tarsus was taken captive, and his 
skill transferred to the service of the Conqueror, 
The chief priests kept that man in constant em- 
ployment. His task was to destroy the Church. 
His great and peculiar talents were laid out in the 
service of the enemy, before he became a vessel to 
bear the name of Christ. But, as in the case of 
the ancient Hebrew artists, the decree had gone 
forth on the mount, while they were in the flagrant 
act of idol-making in the valley, that their skill 
should be forthwith consecrated to the service of 
God ; so, at the very time that the young man 
Saul kept the clothes of the ruffians who murdered 
Stephen, the purpose of the Lord was sure, and 
the decree was already on the wing that should 
arrest the man, and employ his varied learning in 
establishing the kingdom of Christ. It is a com- 
mon method of Divine Providence to take from the 
adversary his ablest hands, and make them willing 
workers on the side of righteousness. The skill 
that made an idol winsome, so as to lure human 
souls into idolatry, will be employed to decorate 
the temple of the living God. The native energy 
and scholastic acquirements, which in Saul the per- 
secutor compassed the death of a few believing 
men and women in Jerusalem, in Paul the apostle 
carried the gospel over Europe, and undermined 
the foundations of idolatry. 

A movable temple in miniature was constructed 
for the use of the nomade tribes. Considering the 
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circumstances and condition of the people, there 
was a great measure of completeness and splendour 
in the provision made for Divine worship amongst 
them. Each portion of the structure and each ap- 
pointed ceremony had a typical significance. On 
a similar plan, and with larger dimensions, the 
temple was afterwards reared and furnished at 
Jerusalem. Both in the earlier tent, and in the 
later temple, art in the highest forms then avail- 
able was lavishly employed. The ritual was 
sumptuous to the outward eye, as well as spiri- 
tually significant to the faith of the thoughtful. 

But the partisans of the Romish ritual take 
nothing by this. The sensuous and gorgeous de- 
votional culture of the Papacy, so far from being 
an imitation of the Hebrew worship, is in violent 
opposition to it on the vital cardinal point. By 
Hebrew law and practice the method of modern 
Rome would have been condemned and destroyed 
as idolatry. In the Theocracy there was only one 
temple ; there was no duplicate of the gorgeous 
culture established there. When a portion of the 
tribes settled on the east of Jordan were suspected 
of an intention to establish another altar, the 
nation rose in arms, and were prepared to blot the 
stigma out, if necessary, in the blood of their 
brethren (Josh. xxii.) In later times, a distin- 
guished proselyte of Ethiopia, when he desired to 
worship, found it necessary to travel all the way 
to Jerusalem. He could find no altar and no 
priesthood nearer home. 

The fine-art worship of Rome is set up every- 
where. It is repeated like echoes among the hills, 
or ripples on the sea. The costly, decorated, sen- 
suous worship of the Hebrews was one. Sternly 
were the people forbidden, under pain of death, to 
set up any second. There is a world of meaning 
in this. We know that the divinely-appointed 
symbolic ritual of Israel was a type of true 
heavenly things. The Coming Event cast this 
shadow before it. One light throws only one 
shadow. Where there are many shadows, we 
know there must be many lights. The light in 
heaven which spreads day on earth is one: the 
many lights are of man’s kindling, and tenants of 
the darkness. Besides, when the sun reaches the 
zenith, even the one shadow ceases. Such is the 
condition of the Church since the Light of the 
world has come in full. The shadows have dis- 
appeared, and ‘‘ looking unto Jesus” through the 
transparent glass of the Word is now the common 
and equal privilege of all believers. 

Art, both in its useful and ornamental depart- 
ments, revives and flourishes in our day. How 
can it be baptized by the Spirit, and employed in 
the service of Christ? Not by bringing it bodily 
into Christian worship. Art thus employed will, 
like a drunken mother, overlay in the night her 
living child. Let ‘‘the simplicity that is in 
Christ” preside in the worship of God, and let Art 
as a servant go out to the field and gather tribute 
for the king. 

How vast is the mechanical power, how exquisite 
the skill and taste of the civilized nations in modern 
times! Let the Great Exhibition testify, Can 





this power be yoked to the chariot of the gospel, 
in order to hasten its progress through the world? | 
Can this beauty be employed in making the truth | 
more attractive, so that it may win the nations to | 
the Saviour? They may; they shall; but the | 
blessed consummation cannot be attained by any 

rude material process. Gold and silver, wood and | 
iron, are not plastic in the Holy Spirit’s hands. [y | 
the human soul sits the disease that perverts art; 

to the human soul must the cure be applied which | 
shall make all art loyal again to the King Eternal, | 
Alas, our art, with the wealth which it brings, | 
seems to gravitate, like that of the Hebrews, to | 
idolatry! We do not make a calf and dance | 
round it. Covetousness is a more refined and | 
equally real idolatry. Other worships, less re. | 
putable, but even more imperious, draw devotees 

in thousands to their shrines. If the skilful, | 
wealthy, powerful persons were converted to 

Christ, the skill, and wealth, and power would | 
become tribute in his treasury. | 

The Art of Britain lacks the blessing, because 
her artisans, the pith and marrow of the nation, are 
in a great measure ignorant of the gospel and 
estranged from its ordinances. It is vain to expect | 
that those who do not fear God will regard man, 
The chief effort of the Church should be directed 
toward the chief constituent of the population, | 
What the artisans are, this country will eventually 
be. If this mighty mass run to corruption, nothing 
will save the commonwealth. 

There has been great danger ; but the worst is 
past. We are in a much healthier condition to- | 
day than we were ten years ago. There is no 
cause to despair or despond. Christian patriots | 
may well thank God and take courage. Much 
has been already gained, and the capital already 
in hand, if well laid out, may greatly increase the 
ratio of our profits in the next decade. Hopeful | 
hearts are needed, and active hands. Art and all | 
its products will be truly consecrated when the 
artists are new creatures in Christ. There is no 
royal, at least there is no easy, superficial road | 
to this consummation. As Saul’s learning and 
energy were wrenched from the service of the 
wicked one, and consecrated to the honour of God 
and the welfare of man, so must the skill of our | 
manufacturing population be diverted from multi- | 
form vices, and compelled to flow in a great, pure 
stream of devotion and beneficence. The men 
must be met in the way of their wickedness, and 
laid prostrate before Christ. When they are 
raised again, they will cherish another spirit and 
tread another path. By the power of redeeming 
love in their hearts, many of those who were for- 
merly counted not only wise, but also repulsive 
and dangerous as serpents, have become harmless | 
as doves. The progress already made in this | 
direction should rebuke our fears, kindle our hopes, 
and redouble our efforts. Value them as men; 
love them as brothers; stand beside them in hu- 
man sympathy, and pour the gospel as balm on 
their wounded spirits. “He that winneth souls 
is wise.” 

W. ARNOT. 
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FIVE SHILLINGS’ WORTH OF 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Frve shillings’ worth! Yes, it certainly was, 
| and full worth too: though, according to statistics 
|| at the doors, the public in general do not seem to 
| think so. Only season ticket-holders as yet throng 
| the great World’s Fair, that magnificent piece of 
| daring incompleteness, which has lately been the 
| talk of London, as if it were a sudden only half- 
| comprehended fact which had just started up 
| under one’s very eyes. For, in truth, whatever 
| might be the excitement in the provinces and 
|| abroad, the general body of working London had 
| taken the International Exhibition very quietly. 
| After the great gloom of Christmas-time, every- 
| body said that of course it would be put off, 
|| must be, ought to be, till everybody acquiesced 
| in the wiser judgment and deeper tenderness 
|| which made the accurate and sacred carrying 
| out of the wishes of the dead the best tribute to 
| hismemory. Afterwards “ everybody” seemed to 

think very little about the matter. Hundreds and 
| thousands of the middle class, living within an easy 
radius of five miles, had actually never seen more 
of the Great Exhibition than those two ugly domes, 
| that rose month by month, and week by week, 
| first as skeleton scaffolding, and then as dazz- 
| ling erystal, catching the sun’s rays from over the 
| house-tops and the park trees. Country cousins 
alone, who seem to have the constitutions of ele- 
| phants, the legs of camels, and the eyes of Argus 
|, himself, went to see it, and brought back won- 
| derful stories of that town under glass, with 
| its myriads of workmen, running to and fro along 
| the ground like ants, clustering like bees over the 
| galleries, or dangling perilously from the roof like 
| spinning caterpillars; creating around them an 
atmosphere which might truly be considered ‘‘ the 
dust of ages,” and a Babel-like noise of unwearied 
hammers, and—may we say tongues? As to the 
building itself—its beauty, convenience, desira- 
| bility, payability, and the contrary—there were 
| disputes and arguments without end :—ending, as 
most arguments do, in each side sticking only the 
firmer to its own opinion. But on one point every- 
body was agreed, namely, that it could not possibly 
be finished by the first of May. 

Consequently London, as a whole, cared very 

| little about it ; and even up to the middle of April 
itwas a rare thing to find an acquaintance who ! 
| had done the desperate deed of buying a season- 
ticket, and actually meant to be present at the 
opening. Rumours were rife, to the very last, of 
that opening being quite impracticable: of the 
infinite difficulties, perplexities, and hindrances 
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which beset the hapless Commissioners : how more 
than even at first feared, was felt, day by day, the 
want of that guiding Head, to whose clear, calm 
wisdom, unbiassed and universal kindliness, and 
decision at once acute and rapid, every doubtful 
point could be brought,—and was brought in 1851, 
but, alas! not in 1862. Now, though no trouble or 
exertion was spared, though the Commissioners 
almost lived in the building, still there were in- 
cessant complaints on the one side, incessant changes 
of purpose on the other. There was no definite 
ruler to pronounce distinctly of any disputed ques- 
tion, ‘*It had better be so and so;” no dignified 
autocrat to settle differences by a gentle word or 
two, being universally obeyed, because universally 
trusted. It is a strange comment on the text: 
“Death is better than life, and the end of a thing 
better than its beginning ”—that until we lost him 
we never knew what we lost in that good man, 
true man, true gentleman, true Christian, whom 
all England now glories in, with an affectionate re- 
membrance almost unparalleled in history, as the 


‘Silent father of her kings to be.” 


Deep, inexpressibly deep and tender, is now 
the thought of him ; especially among the British 
middle classes, by whom a character like his, the 
beauty of which takes half a lifetime to find out, 
but once found out, is cherished for ever. The 
regret for him, an almost household regret, was 
probably at the root of the great indifference with 
which most people viewed the Exhibition. Many, 
both men and women, said outright, ‘‘No, they 
should not like to go; they had seen the ’51 
opening, with the Queen and Albert there, and— 
and”—with a quiver of the lip—‘‘ they had rather 
not see this one; they did not like to make fools 
of themselves in public.” 

Even to the very last week of April, when the 
Times told us daily of the almost miraculous exer- 
tions that were being made to get the Exhibition 
open, nobody seemed to heed, or to believe that 
the event would really come to pass. And those 
who took the trouble to make the circumbendibus 
down Exhibition Road, along Cromwell Road, and 
up Prince Albert’s Road, into the main western 
thoroughfare, shook their heads ominously, and 
declared it was all nonsense to expect it; the 
thing was impossible. 

As the day arrived, however, the public found 
to its intense amazement that this resolute body 
of Englishmen were working on the polite French- 
man’s principle: ‘‘ Madame, had it been possible, 
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it would have been done already ; and if it is im- 
possible, it shall be done.” And now stories began 
to grow concerning the throng, gathering from 
all parts of the world to see the grand show— 
itself the grandest part of it; of the terrific rush 
for season tickets; of the despair of Sir Richard 
Mayne, to whom the Lord Mayor had sent word 
that he was coming with “six hundred carriages,” 
and who was reported to have answered to a 
nobleman wanting to know, supposing he started 
from May Fair about 9 a.m. on Thursday, what 
time he might expect to reach the Great Exhibi- 
tion? ‘‘On Saturday, my lord; or perhaps, if 
you are very lucky, by Friday afternoon.” 

These tales, gently irritating, tickled the public 
ear; but the general mass of society, living only a 
few miles from the scene of action, was very little 
disturbed thereby ; read its Times, and congratu- 
lated itself that it was “out of the way.” A few, 
who, sitting in their parlours, or walking in their 
gardens that bright May morning, heard the dis- 
tant sound of the Park guns, stopped to think, 
‘Oh, this is the Great Exhibition day!” and in 
every heart—every woman’s heart assuredly— 
must have been a stab of pain to remember how 
heavy a day it must be to another Woman, and be 
thankful that she was far away. 

‘I’m glad of it,” one house-mother was heard 
to say with a sob, as she read aloud the brief inti- 
mation of the Queen’s having that morning reached 
Perth to breakfast. ‘‘I care more for those two 
lines than for all the rest of the newspaper.” And 
such was the universal feeling. 

If it were right to intrude on such grief, it 
would be to notice how, as all grief should have, 
it has its blessed side. We can hardly appre- 
ciate the effect produced on the general com- 
munity by discovering, as death only fully could 
have discovered, such virtues in high places,— 
virtues based on the deepest inward conviction 
and steadiest outward recognition of the one 
great truth of Christianity, self-abnegation, “I 
will spend and be spent for you.” We know 
not how much good may unconsciously be done 
to many careless, unloving heads of families, 
in all ranks, to find that the head of the first 
Family in the realm, was (not to name any tenderer 
duties sacredly fulfilled) voluntarily as hard-work- 
ing a man as if he had had to earn his daily bread 
in a profession or trade : that he was a scrupulous 
paymaster, a wise, prudent, exact governor of his 
household ; a liberally educated gentleman, who 
by his methodical use of talents and opportunities, 
in spite of his innumerable occupations, found 
time for everything and everybody. Ay, every- 
body: from his own loyally cherished wife, to the 
poorest author or artist who came to him for a 
little help, or a few kindly words. And all this, 





this noble, admirable, heroic life, was lived with 
such a simple, silent, and reticent humility, that 


the nation, much as it respected him, never really | 


knew what he was, till he was gone. 
No more—for it is only saying what everybody 


has said and felt, and will feel while this genera | 


i 


tion lasts—this generation, which remembers the | 


familiar face, so sweet and grave, the graceful | 
figure, gradually changing from boyish slenderness | 


into the stateliness of fatherly middle age,—then 
suddenly missed from among us, out of all our 


pomps and shows and ceremonies, which, to sucha | 
nature as his, must have seemed such little things, | 
less than nothing and vanity. But I think any one, | 
joining in that May-day festival, over which hung | 


such a cloud of solemnity if not sadness, must have 
felt, as the long-drawn hallelujahs pealed down 
the crowded aisles, and up to the glittering roof, 
that it was still better to be away. Better than 
all this turmoil of jubilee, to be where he was; 
where, we know not, nor need to know, except that 
it is among those who, all life’s duties done, and 
burdens borne, and sorrows perfected, sit down 


among the saints at the feet of ‘‘ the mighty God, | 


the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace.” 
Of that May-day ceremonial this present writer 
does not pretend to have anything to say, being 


among the innumerable number who contented, or | 


discontented, themselves with the columns of the 
Times newspaper on the day following ; having not 
even attempted to get within sight of that wonder- 


ful crowd—a crowd is always wonderful—which | 
“Our own Correspondent” describes so graphically: | 


which for hours listened outside for the music, 


and tried at the faint echoes of ‘‘ God save the | 


Queen” to take off its honest, loyal, British hat, 
and reverberate with true British warmth, the | 
cheers within, until street after street caught the | 


sound, and carried it even to Hyde Park Corner. 


Yes, it must have been a grand thing, even that | 
crowd. We shall always count it as one of the | 


‘‘mistakes” one makes sometimes, and repents of 

too late, that we spent May-day 1862, at leasta 

day’s journey from the International Exhibition. 
But time has its rewards as well as revenges. 


The 6th of May found us bound, resolutely, m 
defiance of all impediments, to get a good, honest | 


five shillings’ worth out of the commissioners. 


“ Well, I wish you joy,” observed a consolatory | 
“Tf you go every day regularly for two | 
months, perhaps you may contrive to see the whole 


friend. 


of it.” 


much of it in one day as we can.” 


But the strict Government regulation of “2° | 


change given” was near stopping us on the thre 





‘* Still, on the principle that faint heart never | 
won—never anything in this world; also, that | 
half a loaf is better than no bread, we’ll see # | 
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second dome, the counterpart of the first. 
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hold. I beg to confess, for the information and 


warning of future visitors, that my five shillings 
| —a really important five shillings, since, as before 


stated, the public has as yet declined to invest that 


| sum in so incomplete a show—was composed of 


a borrowed half-crown, a florin, a ‘ threepenny 
bit,” a generously bestowed penny, and four half- 
pennies. Government—in the shape of one of 
these commissionnaires, invalided soldiers, whom 
one is so glad to see filling useful positions about 
London—hesitated a little at taking such eccentric 


| payment ; but, finally, thinking he might as well 


make the best of it, consented, and we passed in. 

No—there may be substitutions—higher and 
letter things even than the things gone ; but in 
this world are no repetitions. As well might a 
man expect to find a second first-love, as a second 
Crystal Palace of 1851. It was quite per se; a 
fairyland ; a dream. Who does not recall his or 
her first entrance into its exquisite transept, with 
that lovely vista of trees and fountains, gleaming 
statues, gorgeous carpets and fabrics of all sorts, 
making every conceivable combination of form and 
colour? Also the perpetual under-tone of music ; 
organs, pianofortes, and instruments of all sorts, 
sufficiently apart not to jar unpleasantly on the 
ear, and yet producing an incessant, circumfluent 
harmony ; an atmosphere of sound, soothing as 
that of a wood full of birds? 

Oh, how delicious it was! the like of it can 
never be again; nor would we wish it. Let it 
vanish, like a dream of youth, into the immor- 
tality of the past. 

And now, let us take a fair, wide, unprejudiced 
view of the Great International Exhibition of 
1862; making no comparisons; for indeed there 
are none to be made. This is no fairyland, but a 
gigantic building, whose very size alone is impres- 
sive. Overhead is an enormous glass dome—they 


| say as large as that of St. Peter’s at Rome—and 


opposite stretches the long atrial nave, ending in a 
On the 
right hand and the left run other avenues, the north- 
west and south-west transepts, both terminating 
in curved arches; but the whole three lines of 
view melt into such shadowy distance, that one 
can at first hardly distinguish how they end. There 
is no glow or glare of colour; and, on the whole, 
the effect is extremely subdued ; the chief thing 
that catches the eye being the inscriptions, in suf- 


| ficiently large, legible letters, which run along 


under the rim of the dome, and are formed into 
arches over the entrance, and at the termination 
of either transept :— 


“Tua sunt Domine, regnum, magnificentia, et potentia 
et gloria atque victoria ; et tibi laus: cuncta enim que 
i celo sunt et in terra, tua sunt.” 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax.” 


* Domini est terra et plenitudo ejus.” 

*‘ Deus in terram respexit, et implevit illam bonis 
suis.” 

This silent recognition, in the grand old tongue 
common to all nations, of Him who is the Father 
of all the nations of the earth, is more impressive 
than I can describe. It contributes much to the 
feeling which many people have already expressed, 
that the difference between this second building 
and the first is exactly like that between youth 
and maturity—less of beauty, more of real great- 
ness ; the greatness of deliberate, perfected work. 
It is not a palace ; but it gives in no small degree 
the idea of a temple—a true temple of industry ; 
—dlaborare est orare. 

That is, it will do—by and by—for now it is in 
such an incomplete state that no wonder the sapient 
British public declines to pay five shillings to be- 
hold the sight. However it might have been 
polished up for the opening day, at present the 
whole scene presented the appearance of a gigantic 
* flitting.” Packing-cases everywhere; planks 
lying about to be tumbled over; nails ready to 
run into your shoes; rude calico hangings, con- 
fronting you with the warning, ‘‘ No admission :” 
elegant furniture, in hay-bands and Holland pina- 
fores ; statues, so thoroughly draped with real 
drapery, that scarcely an obnoxious toe could ap- 
pear to wound the feelings of our Transatlantic 
friends ; china and ornaments dispersed about the 
half-empty, or wholly vacant glass-cases in every 
stage of that pitiable confusion which all house- 
keepers, or rather house-quitters, understand. In 
fact, nothing in the whole building looking com- 
plete and comfortable, except the roof, and the 
clear glass dome, through which the blue May- 
morning sky smiled serenely and cheeringly. 

Yes, everybody seemed cheerful. Though every- 
body was as busy as busy could be—workmen, at- 
tendants, exhibitors, policemen, commissionnaires, 
running hither and thither, or gathered in little 
knots, talking vociferously in every language under 
the sun ; still they all appeared quite at home, and 
in the best of spirits. The people who looked 
most uncomfortable and most ‘‘ in the way,” were 
the unhappy visitors or season-ticket holders, who 
were eyed much as a materfamilias would eye a 
select party of well-dressed guests coming in to 
spend a social evening on the very first evening of 
‘‘ flitting” into anew house. They swept the dust, 
nails, and packing-cases with their flounced trains ; 
they brushed against the china with their tremen- 
dous hoops; they sat down where they had no 
business to sit, and stood where they ought not to 
stand, and altogether made themselves as elegantly 
inconvenient as might naturally be expected under 
the circumstances. 

But we, who came on business, had no conscien- 
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tious qualms, We determined to begin systemati- 
cally, and see as much as we possibly could see in 
a given number of hours. So, to economize space, 
we walked through the north-west transept—where 
Austria is in a perfect chaos, a wreck of nations— 
to the north-west Annex—which is devoted to ma- 
chinery. 

There issomething intensely British in machinery. 
One felt one’s heart swell with true Anglo-Saxon 
pride as one walked down the long row of loco- 
motive engines, painted in marvellous colours— 
bright blue, dark blue, grass green, sea green, 
rifle green, and polished as to their brass and iron 
to the last extremity of glitter. In their very best 
coats—of varnish—they stood, these silent mons- 
ters,—the genii of our iron roads. There was one 
belonging to the Caledonian line, made by Neilson & 
Co., Glasgow—a very fine monster he or “she” 
was, too; and there was C. England’s “ Little 
England”—a brilliant dark-blue creature. Sharp, 
Stewart, & Co., Manchester, furnished another, 
shining in the very brightest green ; and there was 
one ‘‘designed by R. Sinclair,” which was stated 
to have ‘‘run on the Eastern Counties line 44,450 
miles, with no repairs except turning the leading 
wheels, and painting.” 

On the other side was machinery of every sort : 
a paper-mill from George Bertram, Sciennes, Edin- 
burgh, which “‘ made paper from vegetable fibre, 
at the rate of 100 feet p@r minute,” and various 
specimens of ‘‘ mules,” and other kinds of dumb 
factory labourers, attended by live labourers from 
the same region ; a Manchester “ chap” who stood 
patiently picking each thread as it broke ; and two 
tidy Manchester lasses, working as briskly as if 
they were in their own factory. The centre of the 
Annex is occupied by a model of the great sugar- 
mill of Merrilees and Tait, Glasgow, and near it 
is a rival mill of Heckmann’s, Berlin, where the 
brilliant copper and brass of the sugar-boiler is a 
perfect picture of mechanical elegance. 

There is something strangely fascinating in fine 
machinery,—man’s design and handiwork, yet in 
its accuracy, harmony, and, above all, in its invis- 
ible force, giving a sense of superhuman perfectness. 
Wheel upon wheel incessantly convolving, each 
acting on the other in such a slight and yet mira- 
culous way; life-like motion; life-like perpetual 
sound, as if some spirit were at work in the inert 
mass which enabled it to go on for ever and ever. 
Involuntarily, the mind reverts from this to the 
great mechanism of the universe, of which we know 
so little, and on that little seem so ready to dog- 
matize.—Fools that we are! It is as if one of these 
ever-spinning reels, one of these threads which 
break in the instant, one of these tiny wheels 
whose small gyration influences so many more, 
were to stop and say to itself,—‘‘ This whole 





mechanism was made for me ; and I—I understand 
it all.” 

But on; for time does not trot but gallop in 
this International Exhibition ; on, through chaotic 
Austria, bewildered Belgium, and sober Holland, 
which, like most sober people, is a little beforehand 
with its neighbours ; on, between the two enormous 
mirrors that should have been; but, alas! one 
broken in the transit, shows only the melancholy 
empty frame ; past the wonderful diamond, “ Star 
of the South,” round which is a circle of those 
most annoyingly fashionable ladies in hoops and 
trains. Long may they remain there, staring at 
what looks to our unappreciating eyes no better 
than a large piece of cut-glass dangling in the 
centre of a case of other specimens of glass uncut, | 
which look no better than pebbles on the road, | 
but which we understand are of inappreciable | 
value—worth a king’s head or a queen’s heart. | 
Verily, the world is under some extraordinary 
delusion about jewellery, especially diamonds. 

Now we came to something really beautiful. It 
is a group of statuary by Molin of Sweden, “The 
Grapplers.” Two men, elder and younger, are 
wrestling ; evidently for life or death ; both being | 
armed with short knives. If murder ever could be 
grand, it is made so here. The fierce intensity of 
the elder man’s face, the wild fury of the younger, || 
and the clasp of terrible hate, closer than that of 
love, are absolutely sublime. Four bas-reliefs 
round the pediment tell the story: ‘ Jealousy,” 
‘* The dream of vengeance,” ‘ The contest of bat- 
tle, ‘‘ A woman weeping at the grave.” It is 
awfully real ; for as I watch two young men who 
stand gazing at it, I can read the reflection of its 
reality in one of their faces. God help us! human 
nature is always the same. But is it not a question 
whether an artist who can so dignify crime, would 
not have done wiser in choosing a subject that 
should immortalize virtue ? 

Here is the French Court ; our neighbours hav- 
ing invaded and appropriated about a fourth of the 
whole Exhibition. Well, let them! if they do it as 
charmingly as no doubt they will. Even now, in 
its imperfectness, our eyes are dazzled by half un- 
packed splendours ; silks that ‘stand alone ;” | 
laces of fabulous value; diamonds which, as a | 
busy but civil assistant of Jacta & Cie. pauses to | 
inform us, ‘‘ sont vrais—tous vrais, madame ;” and | 
certainly arranged in tiaras, sprays, and wreaths, 
are almost as pretty as a common wild-flower. In | 
these domains we could feel ourselves in Paris, 80 | 
incessant is the clatter of French around, and 80 | 
numerous are the specimens of the genus ouvrier, 
one of whom, complete in beard and blue blouse, | 
and exquisitely worked slippers, is just descending | 
from giving the last arrangement to a large plaster | 
statue, on whose base is painted the characteristic | 
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| translation, ‘‘Fondu d’un seul jet”’—‘Cast in 
| single spout.” 

From France—which, when finished, will likely 
be one of the most attractive regions in the build- 
ing—we go on to Italy. There, scattered about 
in every phase of ‘‘ pack” and disarrangement, are 
countless treasures of beauty, especially statuary. 
We can only stop to admire one, Bella Italia, as she 
was a few years since, when Norchi the sculptor 
of Milan thus personified her,—a grand-limbed, ma- 
jestic matron, with overhanging brows, and lips 
protruding, sitting passive, sullen, and fierce with 
herwrongs. Norchi of Milan! try again, and give 
us Bella Italia awakening to her hopeful Now. 

Here too, stands Gibson’s tinted Venus. Much 
has been said about this statue, and much will be 
said. Yet, I doubt, most people will own regret- 
fully that it is a great mistake. Marvellously beau- 
tiful; for this is no Venus Anadyomene, or Venus 
Aphrodite, but the ‘‘ Alma Venus Genitrix,” the 
fruitful chaste mother of gods and men. Had it been 
in pure white marble, the Venus de’ Medici, even 
the lovely Venus of Milo, could hardly have 
equalled it ; but as it is, it is neither classic nor 
human ; it loses all the severe grace of colourless 
form, and yet approaches no nearer to life than a 
bad imitation of a wax-work figure. The tinted 
eyes, the slightly reddened lips, and the hue, cer- 
tainly not that of flesh, which has been given to the 
marble limbs, produce an effect at once painful and 
unnatural, Some connoisseurs may admire, and 
antiquaries may argue that the Greeks are sup- 
posed to have tinted most of their statues; but 
a large portion of us fond ignorant art-lovers will 
always protest, that it is not the advance but the 
decadence of true classic art. 

But we must go back into the nave, and, con- 
sulting the plan, make a determined search after 
that ignominious necessity, food. Certainly, here 
is plenty, but it is arranged in a hopeless manner 
in the shape of Trophies. There is one trophy en- 
tirely composed of pickles ; another of sweatmeats ; 
another, which looks, at a distance, like a Greek 
temple with alabaster columns, is fabricated of 
candles. There is an erection invitingly labelled 
“To the Juveniles,” which consists of every sort 
of toy that can be imagined; and another, the 
centre figure of which is a light-ship, stuck round 
with telescopes, reflector, etc. All down to the 
eastern dome are dotted these abominations of bad 
taste, completely obscuring the perspective of the 
have, and some of them in themselves grotesque 
tothe last degree of imaginable ugliness. They 
ought to be swept away with the besom of destruc- 
tion, May it speedily be done !* 

The eastern dome, and the north-east and south- 





| * V.B. of proof corrector: It is done. Hurrah ! 
—_—_—_— 





east transepts, have their corresponding inscrip- 
tions written in English :— 

“The wise and their works are in the hand of 
God.” 

** Lord, both riches and honour come of thee: thou 
reignest over all; and in thy hand is power and might, 
and in thy hand it is to make great.” 

And two blank-verse lines (Query, From what 
author ?) not too poetical— 

“ Each climate needs what other climes produce.” 

*¢ Alternately the nations learn and teach.” 

The south-east transept is devoted chiefly to 
iron-work : the north-east, to the products of the 
colonies. Here is the only trophy which is en- 
durable—a fine pile of ornamental woods from 
Tasmania. Near it is the Australian quarter, where 
our eyes were caught by a specimen of art, which 
proved that the antipodes can boast as bad painters 
as some of those who, under the wise selection of 
this year’s hanging committee, we yesterday beheld 
on the Royal Academy’s walls ;—acres of canvas 
spent over full-length portraits, and pounds of good 
colour lavished over what high art and anti-pre- 
Raphaelite painters consider flesh and blood, but 
which is in reality like nothing in nature,—or art 
either, for art is the highest nature. However, 
what care they, the ancient leaders of our illustrious 
Forty? Like Sir Joshua, Nature always ‘“‘ puts 
them out.” 

It is to be feared that we are growing savage as 
wild beasts for want of food, so let us quit the 
obnoxious picture, and proceed at once to the re- 
freshment-room. In any place of public resort like 
this, there is always considerable entertainment in 
watching the people feed. So much character 
peeps out, so many phases of domestic or social 
life, in the little groups that gather themselves 
round the table. You may, if you have quick ob- 
servation, make up a whole novelette in ten 
minutes, or at least gain fragmentary studies of 
human nature. Of such was a trio beside us, 
finishing off with ices what had apparently been 
a very comfortable lunch. 

I have said nething hitherto of the visitors to 
the Exhibition, and yet we had noticed them a 
good deal. They consisted—besides the fashionable 
dames aforesaid, who were always annihilating us 
with their hoops, or turning round upon us with 
sudden fierceness, when we accidentally trod on 
their demi-trains—of people that you at once de- 
cided were ‘‘ from the country ;” healthy-looking 
squires, with stout matronly squiresses ; magiste- 
rial county magnates ; tall, aristocratic gentlemen, 
possibly peers ; and a large sprinkling of clerical 
personages, with sedately clad wives and pretty 
daughters. Also, and they were a goodly sight to 
see, not a few ancient couples, just husband and 
wife alone, who took their quiet pleasure together 
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in their life’s decline, looking as happy and con- 
tented in one another’s company as when they 
were young lovers. Such a pair we saw beside 
the Armstrong gun, and the elderly, rather mili- 
tary-looking gentleman, was explaining it minutely 
to his elderly wife. She listened, dear soul! with 
a devotedness of attention that indicated a habit, 
possibly thirty years old, of listening to all he 
said, admiring all he admired, and sharing with 
him every pleasantness, as doubtless every pain, in 
a fulness of love that shines out as sweetly in an 
old woman’s face as in a young girl’s. Perhaps 
more sweetly, because it has been tried—tried and 
not found wanting. 

A second bit of nature, almost as charming, was 
beside us in the trio I have mentioned, father, 
mother, and growing-up daughter. They were 
evidently country people; for he spoke with a 
slight provincial accent; and they were dressed 
—oh, how many thoughts and mutual consulta- 
tions those splendid gowns and bonnets must have 
cost, after ‘‘ papa” decided to take three season- 
tickets and come to London. And what plan- 
nings—what arrangements—what joyous anticipa- 
tions, before they were fairly started, and had 
located themselves in some sober ‘‘ family hotel,” 
which the squire may have frequented in his young 
days, when George the Fourth was king. 
now, they doubtless emerge, every morning, to 
spend the day in the International Exhibition. 
And night after night, while poor mamma rests 
her wearied limbs, is benign papa coaxed by that 
coaxing girl—(what a winning way she has, and 
how mischievously she drinks up the remainder of 
his wine, which he himself holds playfully to 
her lips !)—coaxed into taking her to some theatre 
or other, where she will laugh, and cry, and look 
about her, with the intense enjoyment that no 
blasée London young lady ever knows. And how, 
when the week or fortnight is over, she will go 
home and tell all the village—the rector’s daughter, 
her bosom friend—and old Betty at the lodge, her 
nurse—every single thing that has happened in 
every single day; and all will decide that there 
never was such a place as the International Ex- 
hibition. 

Be it so. 


Thence, 


Even such little episodes as this—of 


which there must be so many now going on, and 
will be all year—constitute it a good thing, a source 
of wholesome natural enjoyment to thousands. 


Enjoyment? Well, it has its limits, and so 
have human powers of locomotion. This isthe 
great drawback to the Exhibition—its enormous 
size. You!may walk miles upon miles without 
recognising the fact, until you suddenly drop, 
feelmg, that if your life depended on it, you could 
not proceed a step farther. And the staircases, 
when one has been on one’s feet for half a day, 





es 


are literally awful to contemplate! How we | 


overcame them I hardly know, but at last we 
found ourselves on one of those delicious settees i 
that some merciful and enlightened Commissioner | 
has provided, in glorious plenty—-sitting in peace 
opposite to Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy;” and 


| vaguely staring alternately at the washed-out 


Reynoldses, Hogarths, and Laurences on the walls, | 
and the living phantasmagoria of graceful figures, || 
pretty—or occasionally pretty faces, and univer. | 
sally charming toilettes, which moved in a con- 
tinuous stream up and down along the gallery of 
British pictures. 

Dare we confess that among all these art-trea- | 
sures, at first we principally studied nature— 
especially clothes? There can be no doubt that a || 
thoroughly well-dressed elegant Englishwoman isa | 
very charming sight. These spring toilettes, in | 
which, on the whole, was great simplicity, har- | 
mony, and above all unity of colour, were quite | 
refreshing to behold. Nor, except the atrocious | 
hoops, was there any great exaggeration or ugli- | 
ness of costume. It is the under-bred class of | 
quasi-fashionables, who wear spoon-bonnets, with 
bushels of flowers stuck on the top, and gowns trail- | 
ing in the mud, or kilted up over scarlet stockings 
and glaring petticoats, stiff and circular as an iron | 
cage. These gentlewomen, with their black or sub- | 
dued-coloured silks, their delicate muslins, their | 
flowing white bournous, or dark rich Indian shawls, 
had, whether or not they possessed actual beauty, 
general graciousness, dignity, and sobriety of mien, 
that I doubt if the Prado, or the Corso, or Unter | 
den Linden, or even Longchamps itself, could rival. 
Excellent season-ticket holders! May they pro- || 
menade there, gratifying their eyes, and improving 
their minds if pessible, all -xmmer, in this most 
perfect picture-gallery that England ever possessed. | 

It occupies the whole length of the part of the | 
building parallel with Cromwell Road. Well lit, | 
well ventilated ; every picture hung where it | 
really can be seen; no careless juxtaposition, | 
whereby two equally admirable works of art are | 
made actually to ‘‘kill” one another; arrangement 
without confusion; the different masters being, 
wherever it was possible, hung in groups, so that 
the eye easily takes in the distinctive peculiarities 
of each ; no dust, no heat, no crowding ;—it is little 
to be wondered at if all London makes for the next 
four months of this place its favourite promenade. | 

Of the two galleries, British and Foreign, it | 
were almost invidious to decide which is the finer. 
Ours has decidedly, and especially among its living 
painters, the richest glow of colour, the truest | 
rendering of nature, the highest and purest moral | 
tone. Our Continental brethren paint  largre 
pictures, of gallery rather than cabinet size; ate 


finer draughtsmen, and choose subjects of tragic 
ha 
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and personal rather than domestic interest. Some 
of these are intensely painful. One could hardly 
find anywhere such a horribly well-painted collec- 
tion of corpses as that which :may be found along 


|, one wall of the Foreign gallery. One picture, re- 
| presenting the lying in state of two unfortunate 
|| gentlemen, Egmont and Count Horn, after their de- 
| capitation, is quite ghastly. The two bodies are 


stretched side by side on a bed, and the two heads, 


| which, as is plainly perceptible, are only just stuck 
| on to the bodies, lie loosely, each in its place, and 
| look as if, with the least shake of the canvas, they 


would roll down upon the gallery floor, Query— 
What high purpose can be attained, or what good 


| can possibly be done to any human being by such 
| art as this ? 


On the whole, in spite of many excellent pic- 


| tures in the combined foreign schools, our British 


artists may hold their heads honourably high. 


|| Setting aside all the elder painters, our Hunt, 
| Millais, Noel Paton, Faed, Leighton, Hughes, 


Clark, M‘Callum, Hook, and many others, who 
twenty, or even fifteen years ago, were mere 
“Academy lads,” form of themselves a noble 
national school: A school that, whatever its short- 
comings, is pure, refined, natural ; free from every 
coarse, meretricious, or melodramatic taint; ap- 
pealing to one’s highest and tenderest emotions, 
and without being strictly religious art, having 
throughout a strongly religious and always moral 
tone. On pictures such as these, the eye, educated 
or uneducated, rests and lingers with an uncon- 
scious sense of refreshment and calm. They ‘‘do 
one good,” so to speak ; ay, down to the tiniest 
bit.of green landscape, or the humblest cottage 
interior,—J. Clark’s ‘‘Sick Child,” for instance ; 
and what can the grandest so-called high art 
painters desire more? Truly, as we walked slowly 
up and down the long gallery—not attempting to 
particularize or examine—only taking a fond look 
at long-missed familiar favourites, and a specula- 
tive glance at the very few, here and there, that 
we did not know, our British hearts thrilled with 
anot unnatural delight, to think that ‘‘ our own” 
were the best after all. 

Ay, without any obnoxious insular pride, we can- 
not but feel, cursory and imperfect as has been our 
investigation of this magnificent building, that 
no other country in the world could in so short a 
Space, or in any space of time, have erected such 
an one. No other race than the brave Anglo- 
Saxon, with its dogged perseverance, its untiring 
energy, and its strong, patient, passive rather 
than active will, could have so maintained its 
ground against insuperable difficulties, and finally 
carried out a purpose which even to the very last 


| day, the last hour, appeared all but impracticable. 


It will be weeks 


There is much to be done still. 








before the chaos settles into anything like order; 
and even then, the daily working arrangements of 
such an enormous undertaking, must present diffi- 
culties, mistakes, mismanagements, perplexities 
without end. , 

But for all that, the thing is done, and done suc: 
cessfully. The building, so much ridiculed for its 
external ugliness (and, perhaps, even by the most 
enthusiastic Briton the less said on that subject 
the better), has been found substantial, convenient, 
and within, not unbeautiful. The unpaid, un- 
thanked Commissioners, have toiled early and late 
to accomplish their self-imposed duties. The whole 
country, let us say the whole world, has now be- 
fore it for the next six months, a nucleus of in- 
terest, entertainment, instruction if they will, nay, 
almost whether they will or not; for the dullest 
clown, the most indifferent aristocrat, could hardly 
go through the International Exhibition without 
feeling his brains, or his heart, or some recondite 
portion of his common humanity, a little the bet- 
ter for it. 

And one thing, the grandest thing about the 
whole, is the public acknowledgment of our nation, 
of all nations, both in the opening ceremonial, in 
the inscriptions I have copied, of the Source from 
whence all these good things docome. It is, more 
even than the former Exhibition, our confession of 
faith before the whole world. We owe this, 
doubtless, as we owe the pristine design of In- 
dustrial Exhibitions, to that deeply religious heart 
and active brain now at rest for ever. 

He sleeps, and others have completed his plans ; 
he laboured, and lived not to see the fruit of his 
labour. To us, this may seem infinitely sad ; pro- 
bably no one, gentle or simple, of the myriads that 
will visit this place, will do so without a sigh to 
the memory of our Prince Consort. But for him, 
who lived so much for others and so little for him- 
self, whose almost perfect life was carried out with- 
out the smallest show, or vain-glorying, or personal 
assertion of any kind, for him it would be enough 
to know that what he wished done has been done, 
though done without his aid. Whatmatter? The 
good servant desires only that his master’s will 
should be accomplished, in his master’s own way. 
He was that servant, and so, thus early, the Master 
called him. 

Coming away from this busy place, with its 
clang of incessant work, its tramp of innumerable 
feet, its confused mingling of all possible sights 
and sounds, one could not but think of him, the 
originator of it all, now a disembodied soul. Ay, 
so it is! We toil and struggle, wrangle and 
praise, enjoy and endure. 

** But thou, dear spirit, happy star, 


O’erlook’st the tumult from afar, 
And smilest, knowing all is well.” 

















————xe 
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MAY-DAY, 1862. 


AN ODE. 


Ir is the morn of May ! 
The flowery holiday 
Of Shakspere’s England—with its golden hours 
As bright as ever passed, 
In glitt’ring waters glassed, 


And threading labyrinths of leaves and flowers. 


The trees fresh-clad and cool, 
Of murmur’d bliss are full, 
A deep content is poured on nature’s needs ; 
And joy is in the flow 
Of each pulsation low, 
Which sends the lakelet rippling to its reeds. 


Fair princess ! woodland queen ! 
The slender birch is seen, 

With silken tresses to the sunshine spread ; 
With gleams, like dazzling smiles, 
And gay coquettish wiles, 

The light laburnum shakes her golden head. 


Like bride on bridal morn, 
There stands the snowy thorn, 
White, fragrant, flowery ; and the lilac there, 
From every peachy plume, 
Shakes out a rich perfume, 
In waves of incense on the happy air. 


So glad a day and fair, 
Why do they not prepare 
The May-pole gay, the dance upon the green ? 
The wooing in the glade 
Would want no serenade, 


The nightingales would greet the young May Queen. 





There is a jubilee ! 
With sound as of the sea 
Wind -stirred—not angrily, 
But with each foamy crest 
Sunlit and laughing—to the west 
The people flow,—flow on and do not cease 
Toward the wide-domed hall, the palace Hall of || 
Peace. I 


The golden noon is high, 
And still the crowds draw nigh, 
And flow within and surge the walls about ; 
With chorus and acclaim, 
Their meeting they proclaim, 
Each shout within is echoed from without. 


Again the nations bring 

Their peaceful spoils, and sing 
Of earth restored, inherited, subdued ; 
The primal blessing through the curse renewed, | 

And all the gifts of God 

Again pronounctd good. 


Her jubilee half-sad ; 
Her pageant grave, not glad ; 
Care at her heart, and sorrow on her brow, 
The England of to-day 
Sits neither glad nor gay ; 
Mother of many nations is she now. 


And darker are the days 
Than when she first did raise 
The first fair Hall of Peace :—upon her breast 
Children with hunger rave ; 
While sounds across the wave 
The strife her sons are warring in the West. 


Nor want and war alone. 

Death’s shadow on her throne 
Has fallen ; and yet she builds to Peace again ; 
Broader and deeper the foundation lays ; 
Higher and louder peals the song of praise. 
She builds in faith, in faith renews the strain ; 
Dark though the days; though distant peace may be, 
Her second Temple may the advent see. 


Isa CRAIG. 
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THREE PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 


BY THE 


I.—THE RIGHT WORK AT THE RIGHT TIME. 
No man need be idle from “not finding work” 
in Christ’s kingdom. The Master gives to each ser- 


|| vant ** his work,”—that which he is best suited for 
| by his peculiar gifts and position in life ; and that, 
| consequently, which he can best do. No servant, 
| then, who is * willing to work,” can long search 
| for his work in vain. But how often is the work 
searching for the servant! In how many ways 
_ does it come seeking him, and saying, ‘‘ Do this !” 
What we require is not so much to find our work, 
as to be found by our work; and when it does 
find us, to do it with all our might,—to ‘labour 
| while it is called to-day, seeing the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” 
How much is lost by the crime of slothful 
| indecision and off-putting! We call this a “little 
sin,” forsooth !—we smile at it as if it were a petty 
infirmity ; and yet if we review life, or even one 
year of life, and consider what we have lost to 
ourselves and others by not doing our given work 
| at the given time,—O friends, we shall no longer 
think that a trifling sin which has been followed 
| by losses of good which we can reckon up to an 
| “intolerable sum!’ We had no want of work ; 
| our hands found abundance; but we either did 
|| not do it, or if we did it, certainly not “ with all 
|| our might !” 
|  Ican at this moment easily remember very many 
|| grievous losses to myself, and maybe to others, 
| from (what at the time appeared to be) the érifling 
sin of off-putting. But instead of recording those, 
| let me mention one or two instances of an opposite 
character, that will illustrate the good of doing at 
once what is given us to do, and the evil that might 
| have ensued from delay. 
I once attended an old man on his death-bed. 
| He was very lonely, and very poor, and more than 
fourscore years of age. He was naturally very shy 
and timid, and suffering from many unbelieving 
| doubts and fears. It was sad to see an old man 
80 far from peace with his Father ; yet he had been 
a church-member, and had led what is termed “a 
| quiet, inoffensive life.” I found him, however, 
| Very earnest, inquiring, and thoughtful ; but very 
weak in his faith as to the good-will of God to- 
| Wards him, and in the freeness of the gospel offers 
| fpardon and grace to him. I felt much inter- 
| ested in him. One afternoon I was passing his 
_ door, I had seen him the day before. His illness 
| Seemed to be the lingering weakness of old age. 
| It was within a few minutes of my dinner-hour, 
| aud I had been labouring since morning. A strong 
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EDITOR. 


impulse seized me to enter the sick man’s house. 
But the flesh argued for delay, and pleaded fatigue, 
and want of time, and to-morrow, etc. Yet the 
words, ‘* What thy hand findeth to do, do it,” 
rung in my mind. 

I entered, and found the old man very weak. 
*“‘O sir!” he exclaimed, alluding to a previous 
conversation, “‘is the Lord indeed willing to re- 
ceive a poor sinner like me?” I again pressed a 
few truths upon his mind ; and, when parting, I 
strongly urged the importance of believing in the 
love of God to him through Jesus Christ. In 
bidding him farewell, I said, “‘ As freely as I offer 
you my hand, and with infinitely more love, does 
Jesus offer as your Saviour every possible good, 
and Himself as the greatest good of all. Believe, 
and thou shalt be saved!” He seized my hand 
eagerly, saying, ‘‘I believe it!” and promised, 
according to my request, to resign himself and all 
his concerns in earnest prayer into Christ’s hands 
the moment I left his poor and lonely room. 
“* You will pray for me, sir?” he asked, as I was 
departing. ‘ Yes,” Ireplied. ‘‘ To-day, sir ?”— 
‘‘ This hour,” was my promise; ‘‘ but,” I added, 
‘no delay—no, not a minute !—remember you 
are to pray immediately to Jesus, and to tell Him 
all your cares, sins, and sorrows, and to commit 
your soul to His keeping now and for ever. Fare- 
well!” I sent for a person to sit by the old man, 
as he seemed weaker than usual. In about half 
an hour after parting from him, the woman whom 
I had requested to attend him came running to 
my door with the intelligence, that she had found 
him dead ! 

It is now many long years since this happened ; 
and I have so far remembered the impression 
which it made upon me as to the importance of 
doing at the time whatever work is given us to do, 
that I could relate not a few remarkable instances 
(amidst, alas! many more neglects) of the good 
results of immediate attention to duty, which the 
memory of this very case helped to enforce. One 
occurred at a later period, which I cannot help 
recording. 

One evening, and, as in the previous case, after 
a laborious day, I was passing, in the street of a 
small provincial town, a house which had been an 
hospital in ‘the cholera year,” and which, since 
then, had been occasionally used for any cases of 
fever, or dangerous disease occurring among the 
resident or vagrant poor. Again, by one of those 
strange suggestions that come, we hardly know 
how or whence at the time, I was induced to ask 
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if there was any one in the hospital. But again 
the flesh pleaded for delay. Yet I could not some- 
how pass the door without inquiry, though I al- 
most smiled at my impulse to do so as being 
superstitious. I was told that a poor woman was 
there who seemed to be dying of consumption. 
She had been found a few days before as a beggar 
on the highway. I entered the room where she 
lay. I found her confined to bed, an emaciated 
creature, with skeleton hands and sunken eyes, a 
severe cough, and apparently about fifty years of 
age. She did not know me; and all I knew of 
her was, that she was very poor and very lonely 
in the world, and a stranger. After a few ordi- 
nary observations about her weak state of body, 
when she expressed her sense of hopelessness as to 
recovery, I said, ‘‘I suppose when you die, no 
one in the world, poor woman, will miss you ?” 
‘* No one cares for me,” she replied in a tone of 
sadness. ‘*No one?” I asked. ‘No, sir, not 
one that I know of.” “Do you not think God 
cares for you?” I said kindly to her. ‘*I don’t 
know,” she replied in a half whisper, turning her 
eyes away. ‘‘He knows you, at all events,” I 
said. ‘‘No doubt of that, sir.” ‘‘ And is it not 
something,” I continued, ‘‘ to be known personally 
—even you with all your cares, and pains, and 
anxieties—to the great God who made heaven and 
earth, and who is able, at all events, to help and 
supply every want of your body and soul?” 
“Ay, sir, I did not think of that. It is some- 
thing indeed!” ‘* But what,” I asked, “if this 
God has an interest in you—cares for you—loves 
you?” ‘O sir! I have been a great sinner—a 
great sinner.” ‘God knows that better than you 
do,” I replied; ‘‘and He hates your sins with 
infinite hatred,—but what if that same God, 
nevertheless, commands you, saying, ‘ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ?’ 
—and beseeches you to be reconciled to Himself ? 
—and says to you, ‘Come now, and let us reason 
together, though your sins should be as scarlet, I 
shall make them white as snow?’” And then I 
spoke to her for a long time of the love of God to 
lost sinners. 

I have been privileged to address the same words 
of truth and life to many a sinner, in health and 
sickness. I have seen, in many cases, the power 
of the truth, through God’s grace, to enlighten the 
mind and change the heart; but never did I be- 
hold so visible an effect produced upon a human 
spirit, in the same time, as upon that poor and un- 
known woman ! Even asthe mercury is seen slowly 
rising in the tube when heat is brought near it, so 
did her heart and soul seem to rise more and more 
to God, in faith, love, hope, and penitence, as the 
grand theme of the love of Jesus was presented 
toher. At first she looked thoughtfully,—then 





she raised herself up in bed,—then clasped her 


hands and lifted her eyes to heaven,—and often | 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! thank God! thank God! thatI | 


have heard such words as these!” After remain. 


ing more than an hour, and praying with her, she | 


besought me to come back next day. I promised 
to do so; but earnestly urged her immediately to 
pray to Jesus Christ, and to tell Him her whole 
heart,—to confess her sins to Himself, and to ask, 
nothing doubting, the blessings which I had taught 
her to expect from Him. She gladly promised to 
do so, but said, ‘‘ Don’t forget to-morrow, sir.” 
‘¢ Never fear,” I replied, ‘if I am alive and able 
to come; but remember there is no to-morrow 


given us! Don’t you forget to-day; for now is | 


the accepted time,—now is the day of salvation.” 
“God bless you, sir! Oh, thank God! thank 
God!” were the last words I heard. 

I called, according to promise, next day at the 
door of the small hospital, and found she had died 
the night before, and was already buried! What 
her name was, or history, I never could learn ; but 
I have good hope that the name of that poor woman 
will be found in the Lamb’s book of life! 

I cannot illustrate at present by other cases, 
though many crowd upon my memory, the im- 
portance of our doing whatsoever our hands find to 
do. But let me give one or two advices, to my 
young readers especially. 

Never judge by appearances as to the relative 
importance of duties. What seems the least im- 
portant may be all-important. Had the widow 
not given her mite the day she did to the treasury, 
but delayed it for another week, how much would 
she herself, and the whole Christian Church, have 
lost by the delay! Our only safe rule is, ‘* What- 
soever our hand findeth to do, to do it with all 
our might.” Let it be a subject of daily prayer, 
as well as an object of daily endeavour, to do our 
right work at the right time. God, in his pro- 
vidence, will never leave you at a loss as to what 
to do, and when to do it: but will lead you, if 
you will only be led by him. Oh, when will we 
learn the lesson so essential to our peace—to live 
well the one hour, and do well the one work 
which God in that hour gives us! And thus, by 
attending to each short step, we shall reach the 
end of our journey, though the far-off horizon may 
be veiled in clouds! 


IIl.——THE QUESTION OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


Doxs any one honestly believe that eternal 
blessedness must be bestowed on him, and upon 
every man immediately after death, irrespective of 
character? I question whether such faith in 4 
falsehood exists. Were it faith in a fact, then 


suicide would be wisdom, and the murderer a mis- | 
sionary ! But the belief in future punishment of | 
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some kind is almost an instinct in man. The only 
question connected with future punishment which 
perplexes them is its duration. Many repudiate 
with abhorrence the thought of its being endless. 
Let us consider one aspect of this momentous sub- 
ject. 

The idea which they have formed of punishment 
is that of a mere arbitrary annexation of a certain 
amount of suffering im the next world to a certain 
amount of crime committed in this—so many 
stripes for so many sins; and, as if obvious injus- 
tice were inflicted on men, they exclaim, ‘“ Surely 
such sins do not deserve such punishment!” But 
if sin itself, by an eternal moral necessity, carries 
with it its own punishment, even as the shadow 
accompanies the substance, then the real question 
in regard to the possible ending of future woe is 
reduced to the deeper one, of the possible ending 
of future sin. And if so, what evidence have we 
from any one source to inspire the hope, that the 
man who enters the next world loving sin, and 
therefore suffering punishment, will ever cease to 
sin, and thereby cease to suffer? It must, remem- 
ber, be admitted as an indisputable fact, that life 
eternal can only co-exist with a right state of the 
soul, ‘* This is life eternal, to know thee, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Up to the 
moment in which the spirit turns with filial confi- 
dence and obedience to God, there cannot be aces- 
sation either in the curse that must rest upon 
enmity and disobedience, or in the pain which must 
be produced by so terrible a malady. Some time 
or other, be it near or remote, in one year or in 
a million, there must be repentance in the sinner, a 
turning away from sin and to God, as the only pos- 
sible means of bridging over the’otherwise impass- 
able gulf that separates the bad from the good, or 
hell from heaven. There is no salvation for man 
but from sin ; there is no restoration for him but 
to love. 

But if this change in the sinner is not accom- 
plished in this world, what evidence have we that 
it can be accomplished in any place of even limited 
punishment ? In what conceivable way, we ask 
with deepest awe, is a moral and responsible being, 
who ends this life and begins another at enmity 
to God, rejecting Christ, disbelieving the gospel, 
dead in trespasses and in sins, hateful and hating, 
to be made holy after death, and before entering 
heaven, by a temporary discipline of mere suffer- 
Ing ? 

What advantages, for example, will such an one 
possess elsewhere for the attainment of piety 
that are denied him here? If all that God has 
done to gain his heart has so far failed up till the 


| hour of his death, that he is morally unfit by his 


habits or even desires for the society of God and 


| his people, what appliances can we conceive of 








more likely to influence the will and gain the 
affections in a prison-house set apart for the refor- 
mation of the impenitent? Does any reader of 
these lines despise God’s counsel now, and reject all 
his reproofs, from the infatuated notion that some 
limited course of suffering and of discipline here- 
after will change his heart, and prepare him for the 
fellowship of heaven? If so, let me address him 
personally, and beseech of him to examine well the 
ground on which he intends to build a house so 
high, whose ruin, if it fall, will be great indeed. 
You tell me; I shall suppose, that you would not 
utterly despair if you even died impenitent. This 
is your forlorn hope, because you have made up 
your mind, that, though there must be suffering 
awaiting you, it cannot be endless, and that some 
time or other your character will be so much 
changed as will warrant the Saviour to say, what 
it is acknowledged he could not say to you before 
death, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant !” 
If these are your expectations, do consider on what 
evidence they are founded. Do you, for instance, 
expect to meet, in this supposed place of punish- 
ment and consequent reformation, more loving 
friends to win you by such solemn counsels and 
tender ministrations as earth did not afford? Do 
you look for daily returning mercies and sources 
of enjoyment, more rich and varied than those pos- 
sessed here, in order to bring you back to God? 
Will you possess a healthier body, a happier home, 
holier society, a more beauteous world with fairer 
skies and brighter landscapes, or any of those in- 
numerable blessings which have such a tendency 
to tame and soften the rudest nature? Do you an- 
ticipate means of grace more powerfully calculated 
to enlighten the mind, convince the understanding, 
influence the will or draw the affections of the heart 
towards Gud: Shall Sabbaths of more peaceful 
rest dawn upon you, or sacraments of more healing 
virtue be administered? Can retreats be afforded 
where God’s Word may be read and prayer enjoyed 
with more undisturbed repose? ‘Will the gospel 
be preached more faithfully, and a people be found 
more loving and pious to assemble for public or 
private worship? Shall a Saviour be offered more 
able or willing to save, and the Spirit of God be 
poured down upon the burning soil in more plen- 
teous or life-giving pentecostal showers? Is this 
what you picture to yourselves of the place in which 
you expect to atone for past sins by limited suffer- 
ing? Impossible! You are thinking of a world 
better and more glorious than the present ;—not of 
a hell, but of a heaven! 

But even if there be such a place prepared for 
the impenitent and wicked, what conceivable se- 
curity. is there. that a new mind and spirit will 
be the necessary result of those new and enlarged 
benefactions ?. We must assume that the power of 
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sinning remains, or otherwise man’s responsibility 
ceases, and punishment thereby would become 
mere cruelty. But if sin be thus possible, then why 
may not the sinner there indulge in the same self- 
ishness, disobedience, and rebellion which charac- 
terized him here? Why may it not be with him 
as with many a man who loves sin in the low 
haunts of profligacy and crime, but loves it still 
though brought into circumstances of greater com- 
fort and among society of greater godliness? But 
should it be otherwise,—should the supposed place 
of future punishment have none of those advan- 
tages, and we are forced by the necessity of the 
case to assume their absence, at least for a limited 
period, and to admit, in some form or other, the 
presence of a dread and mysterious sorrow,—I ask 
again, on what grounds do you conclude that this 
anticipated punishment shall itself possess a heal- 
ing virtue to produce, some time or other, that love 
to God which, up till this moment, has never been 
produced in you, and which, arguing from your 
own past experience, will never be produced so 
long as you live on earth? You attach, perhaps, 
some omnipotent power to mere suffering, and 
imagine that if hatred to sin and love to God are 
all that is needed, then a short experience of the 
terrific consequences of a godless past must insure 
a godly future. Why do you think so? Is this 
the effect which mere punishment generally pro- 
duces on human character? Is its tendency to 
soften, or to harden the heart—to fill it with love, 
or with enmity? It cannot fail, indeed, to make 
the sufferer long for deliverance from the pain; 
but does it follow that he thereby longs for deli- 
verance from the sin, and for possession of the 
good? It is certainly not the case in this world, 
that bad men are disposed to repent and turn to 
God, in proportion as they suffer from their own 
wilfulness, and become poor from idleness, broken 
in health from dissipation, or alienated from human 
hearts by their selfishness or dishonesty, and pass, 
with a constantly increasing anguish, through all 
the stages of outcasts from the family; dwellers 
among the profligate ; companions in crime; oc- 
cupiers of prisons ; chained in convict gangs, till 
the scaffold with its beam and drop ends the dread- 
ful history. Such punishment as this, constantly 
dogging the crime which at first created it and 
ever preserves it, only makes the heart harder, 
fans the passions into a more volcanic fire, and 
possesses the soul with a more daring reckless- 
ness and wilder desperation. And arguing from 
the experience to which men appeal from the 
Word of God, what special virtue will punishment 
have in the next world more than in this? What 
tendency will there be in this long night of misery 
to inspire a man with the love of that God whose 
very character, and whose holy and righteous will 





has annexed the suffering to the sin? And if the | 
character is not thereby reformed, and yet the | 
sinner all the while retains his responsibility—as 
he must do on the assumption that reformation is 
possible—and if he continues to choose sin with 
more diabolical hatred to the good, is it imagined 
that such a process as this, of continued sin, ac- 
companied by continued mental suffering, will, at 
any period, render him more meet to enjoy the 
holiness of heaven than when he first departed 
from the world to enter upon this new and strange 
probation? Oh, the more we think of it, the 
darker does the history grow ; the faster does the 
descent of the evil spirit become, down that pit 
which, from its very nature, seems to be bottom- 
less! If means are discoverable there more suited 
to gain the end of moral regeneration than any | 
that exist here, let them be pointed out! We have 
searched in vain to discover them with the eye of | 
reason, or to find them in the mind or history of | 
man. And yet upon the mere ‘‘maybe” that | 
future punishment does not exist, or at all events | 
is limited in the period of its duration,—a supposi- | 
tion for which there is no evidence whatever from 
what man knows or can himself find out, and 
which the Bible everywhere contradicts,—men | 
risk their immortal souls in the pursuit of sin, 
that even here is vanity and vexation of spirit! —_| 

God knows we have no wish to “‘dogmatize” | 
upon this subject. There is no living man who | 
attaches a meaning to crime or to punishment who | 
would not rejoice to discover a single plank float- 
ing in the eternal sea by which a lost soul could | 
at any time float to the shore. But we protest 
against the dogmatism, on the other side, which 
alleges with such confidence the certainty of man’s 
deliverance ; and we ask with pain, On what evi- 
dence is it founded? Let it be admitted that in 
the vast resources of Deity deliverance may ulti- 
mately be discovered—yet, surely the thought is 
a very solemn one, that the Christian Church, as 
a whole, with all its human sympathies, has never 
been able to discover any revelation of the sup- 
posed boon. Let it be remembered, moreover, 
that the happiness of every member of the human 
family, here or hereafter, is not the highest end of 
creation, but rather the righteousness of God’s 
government. On this depends the good and con- 
sequent well-being of the whole universe. 

But, apart from the difficulties felt by the no- 
blest and most holy in attempting to reconcile suf- 
fering hereafter with the infinite number of cases 
in which those conditions of salvation could not be 
fulfilled that involve anything like love to God as 
revealed in Christ, —difficulties with which we 
heartily sympathize, and on which we can as yet 
see no light,—yet we believe most people are re- 
pelled by the thought of future punishment from 
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| associating suffering with terrific bodily pain. 


But what if there is to be no bodily pain? What 


| if the wicked shall be punished only by permitting 
| them to have ‘“‘their own way, and to be filled 
|| with their own devices?” What if, instead of the 
| wrath of God being poured upon them to the ut- 
| most, it is inflicted in the least possible measure, 
| and only in the way of natural consequence ? 
| What if the sin which makes the hell hereafter, 


is, in spite of all its suffering, loved, clung to, as 
the sin now is which makes the hell here? Nay, 
what if every gift of God, and every capacity for 
perverting his gifts, are still continued ; and that 
the sinner shall suffer only from that which he 
himself chooses for ever, and for ever determines 
to possess? I do not say that it shall be so; but 
if it were so, then might a hell of unbridled self- 
indulgence, be preferred then as now to a heaven 
whose blessedness consisted in perfect holiness, 
and the love of God in Christ, for ever and ever. 
Let the fairest star, therefore, be selected, like 
a beauteous island in the vast and shoreless sea of 
the azure heavens, as the future home of the cri- 
minals from the earth, and let these possess what- 
ever they most love, and all that it is possible for 
God to bestow ; let them be endowed with undying 
bodies, and with minds which shall for ever retain 
their intellectual powers ; let no Saviour ever press 
his claims upon them, no Holy Spirit visit them, 
no God reveal himself to them, no Sabbath ever 
dawn upon them, no saint ever live among them, 
no prayer ever be heard within their borders ; but 
let society exist there for ever, smitten only by 
the leprosy of hatred to God, and with utter self- 
ishness as its all-prevailing and eternal purpose, 
then, as sure as the law of righteousness exists, on 
which rests the throne of God and the government 
of the universe, a society so constituted must work 
out for itself a hell of solitary and bitter suffering, 
to which there is no limit except the capacity of a 
finite nature! Alas! the spirit that is without 
love to its God or to its neighbour is already pos- 
sessed by a power which must at last create for 
its own self-torment a worm that will never die, 


_ and a flame that can never more be quenched ! 


Ill.—THE CURE OF SCHISM. 


“Scntsms” are not peculiar to the Church of 
the present day, nor are they ‘‘the result of Pro- 


| testantism,” as some allege, unless Protestantism is 
| understood to represent that doctrine which is 


termed “the right of private judgment ;” but 
which might be described rather as the absolute 
necessity for each man to believe the truth for 
himself, because he himself sees it to be true, and 
cannot be satisfied that another man see and be- 
lieve for him. This ‘‘ doctrine,” which is essential 


to the reception of any truth whatever, must neces- 





sarily, of course, open the way to error, just as the 
possession of reason, which is essential to a man’s 
thinking at all, must, in every case, involve th 
risk of his thinking wrong. 

But we know of a church founded by an apostle, 
presided over for a time by an apostle, which was 
full of schisms. This was the Church of Corinth. 
(See 1 Cor., first three chapters. ) 

These schisms were marked by “ differences of 
mind and judgment ;” and by ‘‘envying, strife, 
and division.” Its ‘ Protestantism” 
doubt, have occasioned this. 

But along with these, and partly their cause, 
partly their effect, there was a warm attachment 
to particular ministers. From the sameness of 
human nature in every age, we can quite under- 
stand how each party would glory in the minister 
around whom it rallied: ‘“‘We are of Apollos!” 
some may have said. ‘We do not admire Peter. 
He is too much of aJew for us; besides, he denied 
his Lord, and dissembled along with Barnabas at 
Antioch. We prefer our minister even to Paul. 
He is a much more eloquent man ; of a much more 
commanding figure and appearance ; and how pro- 
found he is in his knowledge of the Scriptures !” 
“We are of Paul,” cried others; “for he was 
chosen specially by Christ ; and he has been hon- 
oured by Christ more than all; and does not the 
Church of Corinth owe its very existence to his 
preaching and labours? It is a shame to belong 
to any other!” ‘We cling to Peter!” said a 
third party ; “he lived with Christ when he was 
on earth, saw his miracles, heard his words, was 
treated after the resurrection with special love, 
and received from him a special commission to 
feed his sheep. Apollos is no apostle ; and as for 
Paul, he persecuted the Church, and confesses him- 
self that he is not meet to be called an apostle. 
Apollos is good, Paul better, but Peter is best!” 
“We belong to neither,” others might have 
boasted: “your divisions are so many, your dif- 
ferences so great, that we have retired from all 
your meetings in weariness ; we are of Christ only, 
and call no man master but him; you should all 
join the Christ-ians.” Such were some of the 
schisms ; and to the schismatics Paul said: ‘* Ye 
are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you 
envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not car- 
nal, and walk as men? For while one saith, I am 
of Paul; and another, I of Apollos; are ye not 
carnal ?” 

Paul desired to heal those schisnf%, and to bring 
the members of the Church to one mind. How 
did he try to effect this? 

Had he been a ‘‘ Roman Catholic,” he might 
have said—‘* Why thus divided? Because you are 
not building on the one true foundation, which is 
Peter! Do you not understand the meaning of 
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his name, Cephas, or the Rock, given to him by 
the Lord, and intended to teach all Christians that 
the temple of the Church was to be built on this 
rock, and this only; against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. Therefore, you who say, ‘I 
am of Cephas,’ are right; all others are schis- 
matics.” Never, apparently, had a man a better 
opportunity of revealing to the world this great 
secret of unity than Paul had, if such was his faith, 
especially when he compares the Church to a 
building (1 Cor. iii. 9-11), and speaks of a founda- 
tion-stone: ‘‘As a wise master-builder,” he says, 
“T have laid the foundation, and another buildeth 
thereon. . . . For other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is”—Cephas, or the 
rock? No! but “Jesus Christ.” Not one word of 
Cephas as the centre of unity! Strange silence 
for a “ Roman Catholic” saint or apostle ! 

Had Paul been a “ High Churchman,” full of 
profound veneration for the sacraments, and view- 
ing with deep awe the mystery of sacramental 
grace, we can understand how he would have 
spoken to the schismatic Corinthians of the vast 
importance of their submitting to absolute aposto- 
lic authority, and of the ‘‘ awful powers with which 
God’s ministers had been vested, of regenerating 
souls by the waters of baptism !” and how “ such 
a clergy should command their unqualified obedi- 
ence.” If these, or anything like these, were Paul’s 
sentiments, and such as we are every day familiar 
with, it is not easy, to say the least of it, to account 
for his language to the Corinthians. What does he 
say of the exalted privilege of being able to bap- 
tize? ‘‘ I thank God I baptized none of you, save 
Crispus and Gaius.” Strange words from a “ High 
Churchman !” or, we may add, an equally ‘‘ High” 
Baptist ! “I baptized also the house of Stephanas : 
besides, J know not whether I baptized any other.” 
Strange forgetfulness on such a supposed centre- 
point of Church unity. ‘ For Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel!” Strange 
idea of the relative importance of preaching and 
baptizing for a “ High Churchman” to hold! 

And as to the ‘* commanding authority” of the 
apostles, merely because they were apostles, apart 
from the commanding authority of the eternal truth 
which they “‘ commended” to the conscience and 
judgment of their hearers, Paul asks: ‘* Who, then, 
is Paul, and who is Apollos ?” Methinks we hear 
some exclaim: ‘Oh, these great men were the 
greatest, the -” But we will not take up 
space by repea@ing the laudations with which some 
would cry up their authority, with a view merely 
of magnifying the mere official authority of the 
clergy. But what says Paul himself? He says 
they were only ‘‘ ministers by whom ye believed.” 
It was not the minister who did good, but the 


| truth which he ministered, and which he had re- 





ceived from another. It was not the man who | 
sowed the seed, or the basket which held it, that 
gave the crop; but the living seed itself. Hence | 
he adds: “‘ So, then, neither is-he that planteth | 
anything, nor he that watereth!” What? Neither 
presbyter nor bishop,—neither Paul nor Apollos | 
anything? Strange words, again we say, from a 
‘*¢ High Churchman !” whether Episcopalian, Pres. 
byterian, or of any other denomination, for “ High 
Churchmen” are common to all. Yet not strange 
from Paul, who knew how true his words were, 
and that not man, but God, was ‘‘ everything,” 
who gave the increase. 

What, then, was Paul’s method of curing schism, 
and of making men truly one, who had been ‘“ di- 
vided 2?” 

He directed every eye, and every heart, and 
every spirit, to one object, Jesus Curist, the per- 
sonal Saviour, the centre and source of unity ; in 
fellowship with whom all men find their fellowship 
with each other ! 

‘* We preach Christ crucified.” ‘ I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.” ‘‘ For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
These are his declarations. And his conclusion 
from this great and blessed principle is just what 
we might expect: ‘‘ He that glorieth, let him glory 
in the Lord.” ‘* Let no man glory in men: forall 
things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come: all are yours ; and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

Professing Christians would do well to weigh 
Paul’s cure of schism. Our divisions of heart and 
alienation of spirit have been unworthy of edu- 
cated men; and to the citizens of a free state, 
utterly subversive of the whole principles of Pro- 
testantism. What! not willing to hear the gos- 
pel preached from the lips of a minister of another 
church? Not willing to remember Jesus with 
him? Not willing even to be on kind, or, perhaps, 
speaking terms with him? Such things not only 
have been, but are; and while, thank God, they 
are repudiated and detested by men of all churches, 
they are common, we fear, in many districts. No 
wonder Roman Catholics point at our frequent 
boasting of Protestant ‘oneness in all essentials,” 
and ask with triumph, how it happens, then, that 
we are such enemies on mere non-essentials ? How 
is it that we pretend to be one when attacking 
Papists, and then turn our backs on each other 
when left alone? No wonder the High Church- | 
man asks Presbyterians in Scotland when they | 
attack him to be charitable, and to forgive himif 
he never enters our Presbyterian churches, hears 
our clergy, partakes of our sacraments, when 80 
very many among ourselves practically excommuni: 
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| cate each other ! 


| forsooth, acknowledge them ? 
| infidel lecturer describes to crowds of intelligent 
| mechanics, in vivid and powerful language, the 
| spectacle presented by Christian clergy and con- 


| spirit of proselytism, and the like. 
| that which man alone cannot do, and God alone 


| cheering sunlight ? 
| vading, increasing love to Jesus Christ ; and the 
| manifestation of his love in us to the Church and 
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Can he love us more than we 
love ourselves? Shall we ignore the ministry and 
ordinances of Presbyterian brethren, and must he, 
No wonder the 


gregations, and asks, with a smile f derision, if 
this is a religion of love which they see around 


| them ?—if these men believe the gospel ?—if Chris- 
| tians have really more kindness and courtesy than 


“publicans and sinners?” Worse than all, no 


| wonder our churches languish, and the ground is 
| thirsty under our feet, and the heavens as brass 


over our heads ; and men are asking with pain, why 


| the ministry is not producing more spiritual fruit? 
| The churches are, no doubt, doing much. We 
|| have meetings, associations, and organizations, with 
| no end of committees, resolutions, and motions ; 
|| we raise large sums of money; we have large congre- 
| gations; and we take care that the world shall know 
| all we are doing, and that our left hand shall not 
| long remain ignorant of what the right is about ; 
| we are bold, forward, impetuous, and not over 
| scrupulous in attacking all who differ from us. 
| Yet all this, and much more, we can do from 


pride, vanity, love of party, love of power, the 
But where is 


) can? Where is the growth of the living Church 
| from influences unseen but felt, apparently weak 
| yet omnipotent, as the showers of spring on the 
| mown grass, or as the warming, quickening, and 


Where is the deep, all-per- 





to the world? Where the love that seeketh not 
her own, but beareth all things, endureth all 
things, and is not easily provoked? Where the carry- 
ing of one another’s burden, and each man esteem- 
ing his neighbour better than himself, and pleasing 
him to his good for edification? Where the assem- 
bling of ourselves as Christians of all churches, to 
consider one another, and provoke to love and 
good works ? 

Are there not districts in Scotland even, espe- 
cially in the North, where, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Presbyterians are more alienated from 
one another by fanatical hate than are sincere and 
pious Protestants from Roman Catholics in Tip- 
perary or Connaught? Who is to blame for this 
barbarism ? 

Surely our schisms may be healed, if there be a 
Saviour to heal them! 

Without even becoming one Church outwardly 
(which is, comparatively speaking, unimportant), 
we might be one inwardly, and enjoy more of the 
blessedness of loving and being loved. We might 
in God’s sight be better, though in man’s sight we 
might do less. If we are ever to deliver our 
brother from evil, correct error in him, and lead 
him to all truth, we must first love him. In one 
word, all will go well with us, our schisms will be 
healed, our envyings cease, our carnal boastings 
and gloryings depart, when we can lay down se/f 
at the Cross, and resolve, like Paul, “to know 
nothing save Jesus Curist, and him crucified !” 

‘** Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall 
prosper who love thee. For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee! Because of the house of the Lord our God, 
I will seek thy good.” 





HOW AN IRISH GIRL RAISED THE FACTORY. 
IN SOME LITERAL EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HER LATE EMPLOYER. 


I wave taken on an additional hand, an Irish 
hand, old fool—not the woman, but T myself, I 


_ stppose I must confess to a weakness for these ras- 
| cals of Paddies,—true king’s-jesters, with wit for 


every one but themselves. However, this is not one 


of the **low Trish,” whom we call the curse of the 
| factories, but a tidy girl from a national school 
| and a pattern mill; Galway born indeed, but 
| Ulster bred. Beveridge, the manager, had refused 
| her, and she waited for me at the gate. 
| Master (‘ plase Mister,” she pronounced it), “if you 
| @nnot give me a place, will you give mea direction 
| toanother mill? I did not like to keep the manager, 


** Please 


for he was busy.” 
Of course I was not busy, though I had the 


| Whole lot, Beveridge and all, on my shoulders. I 





was disposed to tell the lass to go about her busi- 
ness, to get a list of the mills at her lodging-house, 
not to plague me ; but it was a girlish voice that 
spoke, without a particle of fear or doubt; and 
when I looked at the owner, it was a girlish face, 
with a look of my own little Hay’s,—queer enough 
that, for Hay is thin and white, poor dear; and 
though she has all that money can get—little 
enough after all—is ever like a flower in the shade, 
sweet, dewy, fragrant, but without strength or 
colour. Now, this girl is stout, and with a show of 
roses for a mill girl ; is high cheek-boned and wide- 
mouthed ; has a Celtic face, but red and white 
like a daisy ; the only thing dark about her is the 
blue-black hair, which they say is Galway hair. 
She wears a blue cloth cloak, with the hood drawn 
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over her head—a faint reflex of a Spanish fashion. 
Every way it is a great improvement on the dingy 
shawls drawn over the heads, and the shapeless 
bonnets of our mill-girls in their work-a-day 
chrysalis state. On Sundays, they are as fine as 
they can be, being fully impressed with the super- 
ficial notion that ‘ bonnie feathers make bonnie 
birds.” Poor simple, thoughtless lasses. 

‘*Have you worked in a mill before?” I asked 
gruffly, and out the whole history came, in a flow 
of words which I could no more stop than I could 
have arrested the old mill gush, when we worked 
in the country with the big water-wheel. There I 
stood, helpless ; Knox and Herriot passing and 
laughing at me, as I could see by their long faces, 
the sneckdrawers! The lass had no fear or doubt, 
as I said, except where to put in another smile and 
another ‘“‘plase, sir.” She had crossed the north 
channel with some neighbours to get more regular 
work and higher wages, leaving some old relatives 
behind her, whom she was to bring over as soon as 
she could pay their passage-money. A blue look- 
out this, to whoever saddled themselves with the 
girl. 

I don’t believe I was carried off by her ‘plase, 
sir,” and her glittering teeth, or even by her queer 
likeness about the eyes and mouth to Hay. Of 
course I am too old a soldier to be caught by such 
fancies. But as it was the quickest way to get 
rid of the girl, and as one hand more or less was 
not worth a pinch of snuff’s consideration, I told 
Beveridge to find her a place for a week’s trial, 
and bolted from her thanks. She was not profuse 
in that commodity for her country. She only 
said, with a flash of a smile, ‘‘I’ll do my best ; 
and I’m obliged to you for letting me have a chance, 
Master.” 

By good luck, the mill is on full time, so that 
there is no jealousy to be apprehended for a 
stranger. 


As I passed through the factory, talking with 
Beveridge, I looked out for my Irish girl, and saw 
her on the floor with the other tenters, although 


she did not see me. She was working briskly and 
pointedly, as if she would do a higher job with 
extra care. She had off her blue cloak, but I 
knew her by her blue-black hair, gleaming out 
from beneath her close cap. Her hair was the 
only shady thing about her; yet she is not a beauty, 
with her wide mouth, and her broad cheeks, 
fresher than ordinary for her class though they be. 
I asked Beveridge if he knew where she lodged. 
Daresay the manager wondered at my curosity. 
**With the Veitches,” he said. The Veitches! one of 
the families Hay groans about ; people who eat and 
drink, and dress and sleep with their whole hearts 
and souls. Hay says such sets have biscuits and 








cakes to tea, and pies to supper, flounces to their 
gowns, and feathers to their bonnets, as long as the 
tide is at the flow; but so soon as the ebb begins, 
they are the first at the pawn-shop. Still, it seems 
they are the readiest to entertain or lodge 4 
stranger. 

Spoke to nay Irish friend to-day. She observed 
me as I walked along, and looked so expectant of | 
a greeting, that I could not resist. The other | 
girls would either have looked down, and been ag 
mute as fishes—the cunning women,—or stared at 
me doggedly without a sign of recognition, while 
my Celt lifted up her eyelashes, showed all the 
ivory of her teeth, and paused, ready with her nod 
and her reply. 

‘How are you getting on, my girl? and—eh! 
What’s your name?” Little Hay will have every. 
thing wormed out of me about the Irish young 
woman soon, and she will be mortally disappointed 
if the name is not forthcoming with the rest, | 
Hay is like the Vicar of Wakefield, she “loves to | 
be particular.” | 

“ Honor Barry, sir; thank you for asking; and | 
plase sir, I’m doing finely.” 

Honor, no! Hay should have been Honor, and | 
Honor, Hay. There is nothing of the fields about | 
my little girl except her name, and I’m sure she’s | 
the soul of delicate tender old honour, scrupulous | 
in deeds of self-denial, earnest in search after her | 
fellows to benefit and bless. But this poor lass | 
may have her version of honour too. It was | 
something like it when she answered me so cheerily, | 
and yet I found in half a minute, that she had | 
been accustomed to finer and far more remunera- | 
tive tenting than what she had been put to. | 
Beveridge is an honest fellow, but he’s all for | 
routine, like those we’re pleased to call our | 
antiquated Generals,—‘“ last come worst served.” | 
Honor was complying with the necessity. 


I'll have enough to do if my workers go on the | 
confessional with me. It was more a bit of confi- | 
dence than a confession, I suppose, because Honor’s | 
been brought up a true-blue Protestant and Pres- | 
byterian in the Orange town of Belfast. I caught | 
her watching me to-day, as if she wanted to speak | 
to me, and as I thought the girl looked less blythe | 
than I had seen her do since she came, I was | 
mad enough to provoke a complaint. 

There certainly it was: ‘‘Oh, Master, will you | 
grant me a word ?” 

‘¢ What is it, Honor Barry?” I demanded sharply, | 
for I feared, from the piteous tone, somebody had | 
been doing the young creature a cruel wrong. | 

‘‘ Peggy and Nelly Veitch are with the piecers | 
in the upper room; plase sir, it’s of them I | 
want to speak.” 
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«Are the Veitches ill-using you, girl?” 

“Qh no, sir; they are as kind as kind can be 
toa stranger, and sure, they’re as fine-handed as 
if they were from the old country.” 

“Then, if you have so much in common, what 
is your objection to them?” I asked impatiently, 
and with a little disappointment. I scorn to gossip 
with my workers, or even with Beveridge. I 
don’t encourage tell-tales, and I did not like to 





find one in this Honor Barry, though she was no 
more than an ignorant, impulsive young girl. 
‘‘Oh, sir, I’ve no objection to them,” burst 
out Honor, opening wide her hazel eyes ; she had 
been mending the snapped threads before she 
stopped here, and stepped aside as if the matter 
was of such consequence that it could not be mixed 
with ordinary business, ‘‘ That is no objection, 
such as counting myself better than they, and 


Honor Barry, from a Sketch by one of the Factory * hands,” 


casting their faults in their teeth, but Master, I 
must tell you how the Veitches are going on. The 
girls are to leave their father and mother, and 
keep house for themselves, because they are not 
allowed to go to the penny dances and the singing 
rooms,” concluded Honor, with an extreme gravity 
approaching to awe and terror. 

“Are the Veitches bad girls?” I asked abruptly, 


“What, sir, the girlies?” cried Honor, half in 
amazement, half in indignation. 

‘* How old are they ?” I then asked, 

“ Peggy is not more than fifteen, and Nelly is 
only thirteen-and-a-half,” 

‘‘Humph ! discreet ages to set up housekeeping. 
Do they not attend the school ?” 

“No, sir, they won’t be got over since they 


were put on full time. They say they’re tired of 
schoolmasters, There’s no fun going ; it is only 
for the half-workers and the children.” 

“ They are the judges! But it is their father’s 


ig. i- | frowning to get rid of a little sense of ludicrousness 

| Bi) and awkwardness, though I am sixty and odds, and 
to impress Honor Barry with a stern sense of my 
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business to keep them at home, Honor, and if you 
meddle, you may look out for the redder’s lick, 
—you understand ?” 

She did not understand, but she continued— 

‘‘Their father won’t give them more liberty ; 
he’ll give them anything else, but not that, since 
his first girl went wrong.” 

“‘They must manage the best way they can 
then. It is clear Veitch should rule his own chil- 
dren, and if he cannot, he must be the sufferer.” 

And, philosopher as I was, in my old-fashioned 
coat and checked neckerchief, I condescended to 
show the wild Irish girl the reason of the matter. 

‘‘Honor Barry, you must see a master cannot 
interfere ; there would be no end to such inter- 
ferences, and they would prove intolerable, in the 
main, as bad as the meddling of the Jesuits. Girl, 
I would never stomach them if I were a work- 
man.” 

‘But the girlies,” pleaded Honor, with a per- 
tinacity growing plaintive in its repetition, “what 
is to become of the witless things? You would 
not like if the young ladies, your own daughters, 
—zgreen be the grass beneath their feet, Master,— 
were to leave you, and venture out into the world ; 
you would not blame any one, sir, who helped you 
to turn them back to the shelter of your roof.” 

I was wearied with the girl’s naive frankness. 
It was very well for a moment, but soon it got 
oppressive, and the last comparison had the reverse 
effect from what she intended,—it annoyed and 
offended me. To compare my little Hay —my 
dreaming, unworldly, pure, meek, loving, little 
girl, who lived for me, for all her fellow-creatures, 
if they would let her; for beauty, and goodness, 
and Christ, and God—to those bounding, head- 
strong, coarse, rude lasses, with their frowsy hair, 
small brows, thick lips, South Sea Islander pas- 
sion for glass beads and brass buttons, with their 
unceremonious slaps and pinches when they were 
wrathful, and their still more unceremonious hugs 
when they were kind,—to compare them to my 
little Hay, all brow and eyes, as shy as a little 
bird, as gentle as a little lamb! I was hot with 
affront. 

‘“‘ Honor Barry, I have only one daughter, Miss 
Hay, and she’s not like the girls here. In that 
light, I could venture her out into the wide world 
without a thought of fear, except for her breaking 
her heart over its sins.” It showed how much I 
was left to myself, when I mentioned Miss Hay at 
all, far less spoke of her in such terms. 

3ut Honor Barry’s eyes only grew rounder with 
interest and wistfulness. ‘She must be like a 
saint or an angel, master. I am glad to hear it. 
If she would stoop down and speak to Peggy and 
Nelly, maybe they would mind her.” 

I could fancy little Hay stooping down from 





Heaven itself to help the ignorant and the unhappy, 
but I was still more aggrieved by the sugges. | 
tion. | 

“Tut, girl, mind your work, this is no place for | 
Miss Hay, neither are the Veitches fit associates || 
for her ;” and I turned on my heel to avoid the | 
pained, bewildered look that clouded the honest, | 
cordial eyes, and the sad murmur, “the poor | 
girlies.” 

Those wretched brats, the Veitches! But how 
can I help it, if girls of thirteen are judged able | 
to earn women’s wages? I say it is a great bless- 
ing to many a widow and poor family. If this 
father and mother cannot inspire their children 
with due reverence save so long as they are depen- 
dent on their parents for the gross material of life, 
I ask myself crustily, Am I the defaulter ? 





Our yearly holiday.* I hope the mill people | 
will make the best of it. They may pack steamers | 
or trains, or tramp in crowds to volunteer reviews | 
according to fancy, but they need not come back | 
to their work to-morrow like so many colts, break- || 
ing their knees and galling their backs in their | 
tumble on the turf, and with aching heads and | 
yellow faces. I’m sure Hay was as anxious for 
good weather as if it had been for her wedding- | 
day. God help my little girl! I’m sure she | 
prayed for fine weather in her prayers last night, | 
and whether in answer to Hay’s prayer or not, it | 
has been a good day, with only a light enough | 
breeze to bring down the apple-blossoms, and | 
enough dust to make one glad to get into meadows | 
where there are lush grass and king-cups, and | 
into woods where the larch and the birk are | 
striving which shall busk herself in the gayest | 
gown, and open the sweetest coffer. 

Hay had information beforehand, that some of 
our people were to spend their holiday at the | 
Haughs, near our country-house of Houndslow; | 
and after luncheon, when she had me to herself, 
she would neither drive nor ride, but would walk | 
in that direction, and have a glimpse of them. I 
had an objection to the proceeding, as if I were | 
spying upon my own operatives, but I was loath | 
to contradict Hay. She liked to see the Haughs | 
astir with the mill people ; old folks seated, men 
smoking, women gossiping, children playing a 
games or rolling on the grass; young men and 
women sauntering and gathering cowslips; 4 
fiddler drawing his bow on a hillock ; a company 
of staid, sober work-people decorously dancing Sir 
Roger de Coverley. My word, the old Court 
dance has come down to the people, and this is 
high life among our fields and hedges,—and a 
honest Beggar’s Opera, too. I don’t know that! 





* The Queen’s birthday. 
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ever saw its bows and curtsies more profoundly 
and demurely executed. I certainly never enjoyed 
them as a spectacle half so much. Then a fellow 
stood up in the middle of a circle to sing. Phew! 
that young chap must have pluck. Hark! “The 
heaving of the lead” rolling over the rye-grass and 
the clover. How prone land-lubbers are to salt- 
flavoured ditties ! 

Hay will have it that these Haughs are pictur- 
esque, but I’m ashamed of this freak of the girl’s 
fancy ; and she, too, has seen the Gareloch, and 
Loch Long, and the Kyles, and the Cobbler, and 
Goatfell. 

Hay soon singled out Honor Barry in her blue 
cloak, and the two half-grown girls, the Veitches, 
who had enough of children in them yet to be 
pleased with leaves twisted about their hats. 
Honor was making herself at home, laughing 
and telling stories; and she was, evidently, a 
chief contributor to the diversions. She had in- 
stituted a swing for the young ones. She had 
made them so many daisy chains that, stout girl 
though she was, if they had all been gathered toge- 
ther, she might have swung in them. She had pro- 
duced pipes from oat-straws, which squeaked like 
penny trumpets; and had tied together cowslip 
balls, which smelt a thousand times sweeter than 
the girl’s ambition—the scent-bottles. She was 
now summoning oracles into the field ; twirling 
butter-cup stalks, and proclaiming to her grinning 
auditors whether they liked butter or no, and 
puffing at the seeds of dandelions in order to cal- 
culate what time it was on the mill-clock. 

Hay had made acquaintance with Honor by this 
time, and made a sign to her, to which the girl 
responded without any consciousness or confusion, 
though all aglow from her sport. It was as good 
as a fair. Yet very few had been drinking in 
the Haughs, and not many of the very young 
lads—the gossoons, Honor called them—were 
smoking, as she denounced it as “not wholesome 
at all, at all,” for their fresh, young stomachs. 
Suddenly Honor beamed round upon me. 

“Master, the Veitches have not gone into lodg- 
ings after all ; it’s all right.” 

Jadmit I felt relieved, though, of course, it was 
not my concern. 

“Oh, it’s all right, is it?” ITechoed. ‘ What 
kept them?” forgetting that it was a dangerous 
precedent to betray interest. 

“ They thought better of it, and took a word of 
advice, and the summer weather is coming in for a 
walk in the evening, and I’m teaching them to 
knit an open cotton-stocking. And these are the 
Veitches,” ended Honor, proudly indicating two 
of those red-headed, freckled, half-honest, half- 
deficient faces, with their look of mingled sim- 
Plicity and shrewdness, which strangers say are 


a 





oftenest met with in Scotland; doubly often in 
public works, as though the chesnut locks and the 
turkey-egg complexions were the growth of the 
north wind and the machinery. A couple of brats, 
to order meals, and go in and out at their pleasure ! 
Yes, I’ve no doubt they would have poisoned 
themselves with sweetmeats, and caught their 
deaths from draughts within a fortnight. Yet, 
Andrew Veitch had growled— 

‘* Dang them, let them gang, only they shall not 
cross my threshold again ; that I promise the two 
young hussies. I will take them by the shoulders 
and turn them to the door, asI did their sister 
before them.” 

Poor Mrs. Veitch exclaimed it would be her 
death, and held up her hands, and wiped her eyes 
with her apron, but she had no power to prevent 
the common rent in the fireside band, until she 
said, “that at least her bairns should not go out into 
the world like ‘ waffies’ and times good ; she would 
wash their white petticoats, their cotton stockings, 
and their braw muslins once again.” Sympathetic 
Honor stayed ‘at home from the mill to help the 
mother in her last preparations. It was a solemn 
ceremony, butin the midst of it, while Mrs. Veitch 
was dropping tears into her starch, and Honor 
shaking her head while she tested the iron against 
her round cheek, Peggy and Nelly walked into their 
dinner. They could not stand the sight, they were 
not bad-hearted, only ill-advised, arrogant, con- 
ceited infants in law, and so Nelly the youngest sat 
down on her “ kist,” and cried that she had a sore 
head, and she was not going away from her mother 
to-morrow,—she was not going away at all. Upon 
which Miss Nelly turned, and would have de- 
nounced Peggy as the instigator of the deed of dis- 
obedience, and disdain, and shocking selfishness ; 
but Honor Barry came between, and clapped them 
on the shoulders, and hushed them, and stopped 
their mouths with kisses ; and I’m perfectly con- 
vinced their mother would take their hands pite- 
ously, and thank them for the reprieve, and pledge 
herself to appease their father, and bear the brunt 
of his just anger, and engage to do all she could to 
please them better, as if the infatuated body had 
been the grand criminal in the case. 

Honor Barry has been nearly a year in the mill, 
and to my knowledge she has not bought more 
than a calico gown, a warm shawl, a fresh ribbon 
or two since she came. Thrifty lass, and generous 
as thrifty, for I am aware that she is gathering her 
money into a sum sufficient to bring over the old 
relatives, whom she is not frightened to take upon 
her young shoulders. God bless them! Hay tells 
me she understands the Veitches are a little less 
foolish in their way of living since Honor dwelt 
among them. Mrs. Veitch has sponged her old 
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gown instead of buying a brand-new one. The girls 
have acquired an ambition to have purses of their 
own like Honor ; instead of wearing their hard- 
won gains like those of the old knights on their 
silly backs. Nay, Hay assures me with moist eyes, 
that it has been certified to her those violent un- 
couth girls have eaten their plain slice of bread that 
they might carry their delicate bits to invalid com- 
panions, because Honor would live simply, and 
would find it a choice luxury to procure a dainty 
at a time, for an ailing neighbour. 


Honor has another grievance. She was in a pas- 
sion to-day, and insisted that she did well to be 
angry. ‘‘ Peggy Veitch is going to get married, 
sir; she’s keeping company with young Roland, 
and he has even persuaded her to marry him at 
Martinmas.” 

‘* What, then, Honor? Women must marry. 
You’re not going to set up your back against the 
holy state of matrimony?” ‘ Oh, ho!” I said to 
myself, ‘‘ this comes of blue cloaks, and lessons, 
and visiting the sick; the lass is uplifted above 
human nature, like the nuns with their ‘ vocation’ 
in the Middle Ages. 

‘* Peggy is only seventeen,” averred Honor, 
flaming up more and more. 

** She ’ll grow older.” 

** Young Roland is not twenty.” 

‘** Well, he’ll grow older too. They are a pair 
of young fools, you know, Honor; but there is no 
law to prevent them tying themselves together by 
the same tether, although they should be 


* Twa doos that hae nae dovecot,’ 


and I thought of my good Lady Nairne’s humorous 
wise song. 

“And Roland wants Peggy to continue work- 
ing in the mill,” went on Honor, plucking at her 
apron. 

‘© So I shall not lose my workers,” I observed, 
to try the girl. 

** He’s a baste of a man to ask it,” cried out 
Honor with an astounding burst of Celtic ire. 

** Why, Honor, where’s the harm? they cannot 
marry unless they club their means.” 

‘* And where’s the home, sir ; and what do they 
want to marry for without the home? How will 
the lass get the thoughts or ways of a wife unless 
in the breathing space when she’s spending all 
the day making the house bright for him, and 
looking out for his return? Mother learnt all her 
songs, and the most of her hymns, when father 
first made her his wife.” ] 


*‘ But, Honor, this pretty, private housekeeping 
of yours would be an expensive process for work. 
ing folk.” 

** All the people of the earth are made of the 
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same flesh, Master, and they can work and wait, | 


What hinders them from working and wait. 
ing?” urged Honor, with her faithful, fearless look 
into the future. ‘‘ Only he’s a baste, and will not 


work till his arm’s fit to drop, or miss a spree, for 


any woman or child, and she’s nought but a weak 
wench,” ended Honor, with a gesture of strong 
disgust. 

‘TI was not aware that Young Roland was such 
a reprobate.” 

Honor started and looked up at me, to see if I 
was serious, and got much vexed. 

“ Oh, my tongue runs away with me. I could 
bite it out when it plays such tricks, and goes 
abusing people. Don’t credit that Young Roland 
is a bad one from what I said; please don’t, sir; 
he worked on when there was word of a strike 
three months ago; and he’s terribly fond of 
Peggy. I daresay it is a trial to him,” grunted 
Honor in a low tone. 


Honor Barry hurt in the mill; not badly, no; 
not badly, only her shoulder and her arm ; but I 
cannot tell how it could happen, and she so active 
and attentive ; she set her teeth either with pain 
or resolution, and gave no explanation, open as 
she has been. I’ve a notion it was through one 
of these worthless Veitches—worthless compared 
to Honor. Honor had words with the girl on the 
imprudent marriage on which she was bent, and 
the two former friends were hardly on speaking 
terms. Honor took it to heart; and when Peggy 
Veitch, with her recklessness, was going too near 
one of the wheels, Honor had not presence of mind 
to stop her in the usual way, but pushed in be- 
tween, and was caught and partly dragged forward 
herself. And now, poor thing, she lies heroically 
silent, while the girl Veitch is in an agony of re- 
pentance and remorse, as she well may be. Poor 
Honor, it might have been a fatal accident; and 
you such a good, friendly, merry girl; the only 
one almost with a mouthful of common sense and 
mother-wit; who said Master as you would have said 
friend, and yet never presumed, was the furthest 
from presumption ; a reverential, loving, human 
being, a stranger, too. I remember, now, when you 
spoke to me first of these girls Veitch setting up 
house for themselves, you muttered that if evil befell 
them, it would be worse than if tidings were car- 
ried back to your grandfather and grandmother 
and poor mother in old Ireland, that their girl had 
been plucked up and whirled round by one of the 
big wheels, and it has proved a prophecy. These 
Veitches, too, who are at the bottom of the disas- 
ter, go about their dusky work unharmed. Are 


i 
| 
| 


the good always to be the victims, always to be | 
bound to the altar as the sacrifice? But the old | 


kindred are just about to be shipped to the child, | 
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ait, || after she has worked with such steadfastness, con- | till they see their way more clearly, or are more 
ait. stancy, and sweet affection to receive them. Ay, | fit to be man and wife. 
ook | that must be seen to. . . . : 
not . . . . . : That provoking piece of precious womankind 
for I fell into a common fault. I admired this | is on her feet again, tottering about with a white 
eak hearty, healthy, Irish lass Honor, and I fancied | face all radiant. She will be in the mill in an- 
ong she must be sufficient for all emergencies. I did | other week, among these wheels ‘‘ singing, dron- 
not suppose that she would be, as they tell me she | ing,” getting herself killed outright, if she is 
mach | is, a restless baby on a sick-bed, wanting to be up | not prevented. There was no keeping her still 
\ and doing, fretting that she is laid on her back, | after those two crows and that comical carle, 
if I ! counting the money she must spend in her sickness, | smirched with age but sparkling with inextinguish- 
I leaping to the monstrous conclusion that the whole | able Irish gaiety, arrived, doing a reversal of the 
ould establishment, workers, manager, master, must go | experience of Naomi,—setting off in their old age 
goes wrong because of her absence. The lass must be | at the first wag of the finger, to follow the fortunes 
land light in the head with her injury; where in the | of their Ruth. Then Honor bounded up like an 
sir; world has her fine self-control and reasonableness | india-rubber ball. She to lie on her bed, and old 
ike gone ? grandfather and grandmother and mother to sit on 
1 of All to the fore yet, jumbled and overturned as | chairs, and look at her! She must wait on them ; 
nted they may be. Hay has come to the rescue, and | the more they wanted to wait on her, the more she 
found what there was a risk we would lose sight | was determined on the contrary. She must pro- 
of, She can point out how sorry Honor is for giv- | vide for them. It was kind in Master and Miss 
no; ing trouble, how penitent after a fretful or morose | Hay to bring them over, but she must provide for 
ut I fit, how soft to Peggy Veitch, whose turnip face | them. And right, too! God has given them to 
stive is swollen with crying, and whose heart is turned | her and she to them, and by my word she shall have 
pain like a stone to young Roland. Even Roland has | her will. Everybody will be glad to see her back 
— some manly compunction, either from the threat- | in the mill, from dry-haired Beveridge to the care- 
\ one ened danger to his sweetheart, or from the actual | worn fathers of the lads and lasses she sought to 
aed damage to Honor. I saw him hovering disconso- | serve, and the thoughtless lads and lasses them- 
1 the lately about the door. Serve them right! Icould | selves. They would miss a balmy, breezy spirit 
par rap the empty heads of that lad and lass together | like Honor from her stand at their side, as they 
king with great satisfaction. Hay says it is all because | would miss a mild spirit like Hay placed above 
eggy Honor is not used to sickness, and laughs, and re- | them in her watch-tower. 
neer calls how she herself could bear a darkened room . . . . . . 
mind and rice-water for weeks and weeks together, and That girl Honor Barry has improved the family 
» he could amuse herself with the very flickering | of Veitches, and through them the eddy of her 
weed shadows of the leaves on the floor at Houndslow, | influence is circling fainter, but still distinctly 
cally and the inverted, oddly fore-shortened reflections | visible, among the other hands in the mill. And I 
£ re- of the passers-by thrown up on the ceiling of the | cannot say that the healthful disturbance of the 
Poor room in the square in Glasgow, and scarcely know | old gross, sluggish current, will end here, but 
and what weariness meant. Nor did my patient little | will affect the hands in other mills. Honor 
only girl; but it is a mighty mercy to me that experi- | has gone to school again in the evenings, as 
» and ence belongs to the past. Honor is fond of hear- | she says, ‘‘not to forget her larning,” and many 
osaid ing of that sickness of months and years. It does | of the elder girls have followed her example, till 
thest her more good than anything, lying there with her | Hay has been pricked on to carry through her 
aman fever-flushed face and tossed limbs standing out | cherished scheme of a regular sewing-school for the 
n you against the pale checked curtains and the faded | young women in connexion with the school at the 
g up patched quilt. Honor does not agree that resig- | mill, and it has been so solidly successful that she 
befell nation is a mere matter of custom; she thinks | talks now quite openly and courageously of such 
@ car- “Miss Hay, the darling,” is the meek Mary who | enormities as cooking-schools and singing-classes. 
other || had the one thing needful, and she is the boister- | I will hold I have got off cheap if she does not pro- 
1 had ous Martha who needed to be cast down and | ceed to the Greek alphabet and conic sections. I 
f the bruised and broken. declare I don’t think there is near so much guzz- 
These . : . . ling and snoozing, to say nothing of rioting, as there 
disas- Honor is better to-day,—sure sign she has for- | used to be among the mill-people. I see the lasses’ 
Are | gotten herself entirely,—and is as pleased and | names in the library books, and where the lasses 
to be | proud as a peacock because young Roland and | take the lead, the lads come, blate and awkward, 
e old Peggy Veitch have agreed to defer their marriage | sneaking after. 
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ON 


GLACIERS. 


Part I, 


“It is a gauntlet of ice which, centuries ago, Winter, the king of these mountains, threw down in defi- 
ance to the sun, and year by year the sun strives to lift from the ground on the point of his glittering 


spear.” —LONGFELLOW. 


THE quaintly elegant conceit which this sentence 
of the American poet expresses rests on a real 
physical phenomenon, which will continue for all 
ages to excite a pleasing surprise, on the first sight 
of a glacier, in the minds even of those who are 
perfectly acquainted with the laws by which it 
can be adequately explained. 

Long familiarity with the fact—learnt either 
from observation or early instruction—that moun- 
tain-tops extend into regions of ever-enduring cold, 
makes it a matter of no astonishment to any of us 
that there snow and ice should abound, and that 
in those elevated regions, rarely trod by the foot 
of man, verdure disappears, and perpetual winter 
usurps an undisturbed possession of the soil. 

It is much otherwise, however, when the ice of 
the upper world seems to threaten an invasion of 
valleys fitted for human occupation. Nor is any 
aspect of Switzerland, for instance, more curiously 
beautiful than what we obtain in some warm and 
wooded valley, when with our back turned to the 
snowy Alps —concealed, moreover, by the shadows 
of the pines —we have suddenly brought before us 
at an unexpected turn the glittering pinnacles of 
a snow-white glacier, wasting, indeed, under the 
meridian heat, yet apparently unconsumed, and, it 
may be, in close contact with pastures, fruit-trees, 
corn-fields, and human habitations. Such a relic 
of winter perpetuated all the summer long, and 
stationary, or apparently so, from year to year, 
and from century to century, is certainly a stand- 
ing paradox. 

It is of late years only that either poets or 
philosophers have condescended to pay much 
attention to these, the most characteristic and 
most wonderful elements of Alpine scenery. Until 
within a generation or two, travellers, whether in 
search of the sublime or the picturesque, hurried, 
wrapped in furs, over the Alps, as if the aspects 
which they revealed were only endurable as a foil 
to more genial and interesting scenes.* Physical 
geographers, though less incurious, seemed to give 
a reluctant attention to the glacier-world; and 
some even of the most accomplished of them be- 
trayed, by their mistakes, the reluctant brevity of 
their researches in those realms of ice. Artists, 
also, have shrunk, until recently, from the faithful 


portraiture of those glittering fields, which dis- 


turb the conventional balance of light, shade, and 
It is but of late 
that some bolder pencils have ventured to por- 
tray the truth of the Alps, as Mr. Ruskin, in his 
noble volume on Mountain Beauty,t has vindicated 
for the glacier and snowy peak their legitimate 
place as objects of art. 


colour in common landscapes. 


It is so frequently remarked by Swiss tourists, 
that their first impression on seeing a glacier is 


one of disappointment, that we must be prepared 
to allow that there is a foundation for the feeling. 
All glaciers are not equally striking, and perhaps 
few are approached under circumstances fitted to 
show them to full advantage. Many are disfigured 
by sand and rocky fragments obscuring the purity 
of their surface; others intersect valleys, other- 
wise beautiful, upon mounds of their own debris, 
which almost painfully recall a railway embank- 
ment, and seem like works of art, gigantic, indeed, 
yet out of harmony with the sweeping outlines 
of mountain slopes. In perhaps every instance, 
also, the apparent incongruity of a mountain of 
unmelted ice piled up in a sunny valley suggests 
a contrariety almost too unaccountable to be en- 
tirely pleasing. In this we find a fresh proof of 
the general principle that merely zsthetic as well 
as intellectual pleasures are immeasurably en- 
hanced by a capacity for appreciation which has 
been enlarged by knowledge and experience. The 
more we study objects of human art, the more 
perfectly do we discern their beauties ; not less so 
in the contemplation of nature, and most of all in 
those parts of creation in which the mystery of 
beauty and greatness is in a measure shrouded by 
what, to the untutored mind, offers something of 
sternness and repulsion,—the ocean in tempest, 
the thunder-storm, and the glacier. 

Except to a certain class of minds, the interest 
which the scenery of the higher Alps, and espe- 
cially of glaciers, excites, is certain to grow by a 
repeated and close acquaintance with their pheno- 
mena. And as these are by no means palpable at 
first sight, even to persons possessing the full en- 
joyment of eye-sight, and of ordinary faculties for 
noting what they see, it is proposed in this strictly 
popular sketch to attempt to convey an idea of 
what is most instructive and curious about glaciers, 
as well to those who may not have the opportun- 





* See, for example, Gray’s Letters. 
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ity of visiting them, as to those who, having the 
opportunity, may wish to use it well. 

The existence of what we strictly call glaciers 
|| isnot revealed by those distant panoramic views, 
|| which enchant the eye of the. spectator who is 
fortunate enough to see the Swiss Alps from 
| Neufchatel, for example, or from the heights of the 
| Jura.* But they are seen in their true relations 
| to the perpetual snows which cover the highest 
ranges, When we view these from such closer sta- 
tions as the Breven at Chamouni, and the Faul- 
|| horn at Grindelwald. The glaciers are then in- 

tuitively understood to be ice rivers, or outlets 
|| from the vast snow-fields, whose winter accumula- 
|| tions, only partially thawed by the whole warmth 
| of summer, are found stored in the spacious valleys 
| which wind through the deepest recesses of the 
| Alps. A truer idea of the relation of the Glacier 
|| to the Snow-field is to be obtained from such 
|| elevated and comparatively distant stations than 
|| from the surface of the ice itself. 
| Most usually, however, the tourist reaches the 
| glacier valley through the prolongation of the val- 

ley itself. He is thus debarred from any compre- 
| hensive view, and is brought, almost at once, face 
to face with the glacier. 

These icy masses—these out-pourings of peren- 
nial snows—descend at Chamouni to a level of 
3400 English feet above the sea, and at Grindel- 
wald, of only 3300 feet. To these valleys we can- 
not attribute an annual heat of much less than 45 
degrees of Fahrenheit, which is the temperature of 
many parts of Scotland ; whilst in summer it is 
by comparison vastly hotter. No wonder, then, 
that we find verdure and cultivation in close con- 
tact with the ice. In a majority of instances, 
however, we have a warning of our approach to 
these lingering monuments of winter. We often 
find that a desolate interval occurs between the 
last traces of man’s handiwork, or of the luxuri- 
ance of forest or field, and the ice pyramids or 
bastions, This interval is frequently a mere val- 
ley of stones, where vegetation has taken no hold, 
and which, moreover, is devastated by periodic 
incursions of the flooded stream, escaping from 
underneath the glacier, and making its devious 
and ever-changing course amongst the bullet- 


|  *I say fortunate, advisedly. It is rather excep- 
| tional, that a traveller hastening through the defiles 
of the Jura, or across the lower parts of Switzerland, 
catches one of those celestial glimpses of the distant 
Tange of Alps, which convey to the mind a sense of 
more than earthly sublimity, rendered the more im- 
pressive by its invariable disappearance as the heat of 
the day advances, I speak of what happens at least 
mM summer mornings, whea the entire phenomenon has 
rather the character of a vision of glory than of a sub- 
|_Tunary landscape. 























shaped stones and gravel of which the soil is 
composed. The stream itself, foaming and tumb- 
ling along, dislodges from time to time these 
gigantic pebbles, and, grinding them together, 
hurries them forward with a noise at once discor- 
dant and imposing, from the sense of power which 
it conveys. The stream is turbid to an extreme 
degree, especially in summer, when, by the melt- 
ing of the snow and ice, it attains its greatest 
volume. This turbidity is occasioned by the in- 
timate suspension in the water of the pulverized 
matter of the rocks, abraded by the incessant fric- 
tion of the glacier. These first elements of soil 
are carried to prodigious distances in all direc- 
tions by the noble rivers which radiate from the 
Alpine chain, and they contribute to form the allu- 
vial deltas found at the mouths of those rivers in 
the very opposite regions of the German Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. 

Let us now proceed to survey the Glacier itself. 
For clearness, ‘we shall take its thee divisions in 
succession : First, Its terminal portion—that which 
attains the level of the valley. Secondly, Its mid- 
dle region, where the glacier proper is most cha- 
racteristically seen. Thirdly, The névé, or upper 
glacier, and the ice-covered summits. 


I.—THE TERMINAL PORTION OR INFERIOR 
GLACIER, 


The lower end of a glacier is usually nearly inac- 


cessible. It rises either in cleft masses and tower- 
ing pyramids of ice, or else in a steep and toler- 
ably unbroken convex surface. In the latter case 
the danger of climbing directly upon it is increased 
by the circumstance that almost invariably stones 
descend from the upper surface. Being disengaged 
from the ice by the heat of the sun, they keep up 
a dangerous intermittent fire upon the heads of 
those who approach too near. On this account 
it is almost always best to gain the upper surface 
of the glacier by a lateral track over rocks or turf. 
The most striking feature of the extremity of the 
glacier is the vault or cavern in the ice from whence 
flows the full bodied stream already spoken of. 
This vault increases in size and height as summer 
advances. The beautiful blue tint of the ice, and 
the tender illumination of the interior, caused by 
the semi-transparency of the ice, give it a character 
at once peculiar and exquisite. Accordingly the 
source of the Arveron at Chamouni, and that of 
the Lutschine at Grindelwald, have been the resort 
of tourists ever since Switzerland was a centre of 
attraction. The blueness of the glacier is even 
intenser than it is commonly supposed to be. The 
writer possesses a correct drawing, from the truth- 
ful pencil of Mr. Barnard, of the Grindelwald 
glacier, which appears almost extravagant in point 
of colour, but is yet essentially accurate. The 
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charming glacier of Rosenlaui, which is equally well 
known, abounds in such magical grottos. The blue 
colour is probably inherent both in river water and 
in ice. It is manifested, as every one knows, in 
the Rhone at Geneva, and in other rivers, and it 
may be detected in favourable circumstances in 


newly fallen snow when viewed by transmitted 
light.* 





We have mentioned the stones which slide or 
roll from the terminal face of the glacier. These 


vary in size from that of a house to the finest 
They are generally most abundant near 
the sides of the glacier, as we shall immediately 
proceed to explain. But it is here worthy of remark, 
that the continued discharge of the rocky freight 
of the glacier upon the ground at its termination 


gravel. 








Fic. 1.—View of the Aletsch Glacier. 


inevitably forms mounds, which go on increasing 
from age to age, and as it might appear, without 
limit. That these accumulations are not larger 
than we find them to be, is a just ground for 
arguing, that existing causes have not worked in- 





* The writer believes that he first called attention to 
this fact. 








definitely without powerful modification. Such 
modifications might be found in geological catastro- 
phes of various kinds, as, for instance, the celebrated 
débdcle of 1818, in the valley of Bagnes, when a 
glacier, acting as a barrier to an impetuous stream 
and then suddenly giving way, became the origin 
of a flood of almost unexampled violence, thus 
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| 
| clearing the valley of rocky obstructions raised by 
| 


| 


the glacier itself. But a more direct process may 
be found. in the important variations in the magni- 
tude of glaciers themselves, which occupy, one year 
with another, greater or lessareas. Such invasions 
and alternate retreats of the ice-floods of the Alps 
are chronicled in almost every valley. After a 
| series of cold snowy years, the glacier forces itself 
forward into the midst of woods and pastures 
untouched by it perhaps for centuries, pushing 
before it with its icy ploughshare the thick turf 
in wrinkled folds to a great distance in advance. 
Again, after a group of hot or dry seasons, the 
glacier dwindles, and leaves behind it in the valley 
which it had overspread, a wilderness of rolled 
stones and abraded rocks, without one single 
blade of grass. This space, termed by the Ger- 
mans Gletscherboden, is usually free from the 
angular blocks which we have spoken of as 
borne down on the surface of the glacier, and 
which have all been shoved to a lower part of 
the valley. Now it is found that, valleys sur- 
mounted by glaciers at their origin, are dotted 
over, more or less, with such primitive boulders 
for distances of miles and miles from such glaciers. 
The probability is, that in a remote geological epoch, 
the rock-depositing ice had invaded these lower 
valleys, and that in its gradual retreat it has dis- 
tributed over an enormous surface, the materials 
which otherwise would have formed accumulations 
even more gigantic than we see. 

Before we quit the terminal or lowest portion of 
the glacier, let us notice an important conclusion 
to which the mere inspection of the ice in such a 
tituation inevitably conducts us. The glacier, as we 
have already observed, is there exposed to a thou- 
sand thawing influences, the intense sunshine, the 
mild rains, and the perpetual contact of warm air 
which at night does not necessarily in summer 
even approach to the freezing-point. And there 
indeed we see the substance of the ice wasting in 
every direction. Above, below, within, it trickles 
with water at every pore. It is in a state of actual 
dissolution, and yet the Glacier neither disappears 
nor diminishes. Of this paradox there can be but 
one explanation. The glacier can only be main- 
tained by the constant though imperceptible advance 
of its entire mass from the mountains towards the 
lower valley. At one season, or in one year, the 
supply of ice may exceed the waste at its extremity, 
and consequently it may appear to invade the valley. 
At another time, the waste predominating over the 
supply, the glacier seems to retreat. Yet in truth 
it is always in an advancing state, and its general 
stability of position results from a nice balance 
between the contending powers of dissolution 

_ and reproduction. Hence the progressive descent 
| of @ glacier, not at its lowest point merely but 





throughout its entire length, is an incontrovertible 
truth, even were it based on such general considera- 
tions alone. 


Il.—THE MIDDLE GLACIER. 


The most characteristic view of a glacier is ob- 
tained from its central region, or that which inter- 
venes between the terminal slope, where it precipi- 
tates itself (often with considerable steepness) into 
the lower valley, and the upper snow-fields and icy 
slopes which repose within the recesses of the 
mountains, or which cling to the highest acclivities 
of the giant summits of the chain. This middle 
region is usually the most level portion, and the 
larger and more extended the glacier, the slope is 
there more gentle, and the accessibility greater. 
The two greatest glaciers of Mont Blanc, the Mer 
de Glace, and Glacier of Miage, present in many 
places comparatively unbroken surfaces of coher- 
ing ice of an extent really vast, and, apparently, 
still vaster. In another well-known group of 
mountains, that which lies between Berne and the 
Vallais, we have two not less noble glaciers, those 
of the Lower Aar and of Aletsch, the last being 
the greatest, and perhaps the most majestic, in 
Europe. 

No traveller has done any justice to the scenery 
of Switzerland, who has not made a point of sur- 
veying a glacier from a commanding position 
towards its central region. Such a view has, for a 
century, formed the attraction of tourists to the 
Montanvert at Chamouni, and within the last 
fifteen years or less, has been drawing them to sur- 
vey the great ice-stream of Monte Rosa—the 
Gorner glacier —from the Riffelberg, and the 
Aletsch glacier from the Aiggischhorn. These 
three points offer the accommodation of hotels, 
and those who really desire to enter into the charm 
and mystery of the glacier-world, would do well to 
remain at one or other, not for a few hours merely, 
as ordinary tourists do, but for some days and 
nights, so as to know what are the aspects of these 
Alpine scenes under the varying circumstances of 
sunshine and twilight, when the glacier reflects the 
placid moonlight, or is fitfully illuminated by the 
midnight thunderstorm. All its aspects are inex- 
pressibly grand and emphatic. Those whé have 
never witnessed them but whilst surrounded by an 
unthinking, busy crowd of pleasure-seekers, may 
be sure that they have narrowly missed enjoy- 
ments to which this earth offers few parallels. 
From all these localities, it is not difficult to pene- 
trate at leisure over the icy highway of the glacier 
into the deepest and sternest recesses of the mighty 
Alps. The awfulness of solitude in scenes where 
no single trace of human life could even with a 
telescope be discovered, the purity of the snows, 
the calm of the glacier expanse over which the eye 
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wanders as over the ocean vainly seeking to 
measure distance on its resplendent level, the 
soaring pinnacles of the Aiguilles, rising like 
cathedral spires towards the deep-set blue of that 
cloudless heaven, from whence the invigorating 
beams of a midsummer sun convey a grateful 
warmth,—how do these glorious recreations of the 
senses and of the spirit awake in us a conviction 
of the greatness, yet also of the goodness, of God; 
of the littleness, yet also of the high destinies, of 
man! Seated there all alone, or with but one 
faithful and unobtrusive companion, the wanderer 
may well feel grateful to be permitted to taste 
such pure emotions of reverential joy. Spiritually, 
as well as physically, he has left earth in a measure 
beneath him, and tastes that freedom from meaner 
cares and interests which may be, under right 
guidance, the persuasive to true and heartfelt 
devotion :— 
“ Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are east alone : 

A truth which through our being then doth melt 

And purifies from self.” 
Yet a while, and the scene changes; not to one of 
less magnificence, yet more fraught with an awful 
sense of power, and, it may be, of fear. The 


heavens blacken, the muttering thunder is heard, | 
and the tempest approaches with a rapidity of 
which the wanderer has little warning, and per- 


haps less experience. He has been lured into the 
recesses of the mountains, having the wide-spread 
glacier, easily traversed in the morning, interposed 
between him and effectual shelter or aid. As the 
wind howls from crag to crag in fitful gusts, and 
the heavy pellets of hail fall thicker, and the sul- 
len roar of heaven’s artillery bursts into louder 
crashes, and blinding lightnings seem to strike the 
earth at his very feet, then is he driven to desert 
the poor rocky shelter under which, at first, he 
cowered, and, for ultimate safety, to brave the 
elemental war even in its own regions of intensest 
strife. He may then learn to realize in some mea- 
sure what are the terrors of these glacier scenes 
when traversed in the wintry or autumnal season 
of the year. To the other obstacles to be encoun- 
tered may be added the towrmente, or whirlwind, 
with its freight of blinding snow, driven every way 
at once, and with its mortal chill stupifying the 
inner man at the moment when the elements seem 
to conspire to deprive the wanderer of the exercise 
of his outward senses. Then it requires the strong 
nerve and steady power of pilotage, which is to 
some men a natural gift, for safe extrication from 
the bewilderments of the glacier which often, even 
in sunshine, perplex the less experienced traveller. 
There is no time for picking steps and taking 
cautious circuits ; crevasses are leaped, before which 
at another time he would quail, and should the 











party be a numerous one, then it is too often 
“each man for himself.” In these struggles for 
life often has friend left friend to perish, and bro- 
ther brother, though often, too, the noble instinct 
of self-sacrifice has prevailed, and both have sunk 
or both been saved. 

But it is time to return from our digression 
to the nearer inspection of the Middle Glacier, 
Though comparatively even and unbroken, it is | 
not always easy to make progress on its surface, 
The novice is astonished by the magnitude of the 
icy hillocks which, from the shore, appeared to be 
but ripples, or at most, gently heaving billows on 
its wide expanse. They are numerous, steep, and 
separated by deep clefts called crevasses, which 
compel the pedestrian to make continual circuits. 
So much is this the case that, except in very ex- 
ceptional instances, the course across a glacier con- | 
sists of enormous zig-zags, including countless | 
acclivities to be ascended, and slopes down which | 
the pedestrian must cautiously scramble. <A mile 
an hour is not too moderate an estimate of pro- 
gress over an average glacier of considerable extent | 
and variety of surface. Hence the natural infer- | 
ence as to the area of a glacier, derived from the | 
expenditure of muscular power in traversing it, 
seconds the deception arising from optical causes, 
and there is, perhaps, not an instance in which, | 
previously to actual survey, the dimension of 
glaciers has not been over-estimated. H 

Crevasses.—The clefts or crevasses of which we 
have spoken are common to all glaciers. They | 
tend in general to stretch across the glacier, and, 
in plan, their direction is slightly arched upwards, 
that is, forms a curve convex towards the origin 
of the glacier. To infer from this that the sides | 
of the glacier move faster than the centre (as it || 
might seem natural to do) would, however, be in- 
correct. The reverse is the case. The crevasses, || 
which seemed to the spectator to be almost the | 
most impressive feature of the glacier, and from | 
their immense size and depth, to be among the | 
most permanent, of its conditions, are in reality || 
short-lived, undergoing continual mutation. Most | 
of them, probably, are sealed up every autumn | 
by and during the reconsolidation of the glacier 
due to its enormous weight and its plastic nature, | 
and they reappear in spring, subject to the con- | 
ditions of strain which the form of the rocky | 
channel imposes. Hence, year after year the same | 
systems of crevasses, and the same intricacies of | 
glacier obstacles, recur on the ice opposite to the | 
same rocky promontories and indentations. The 
guides recognise them from year to year; but, though i 
strikingly similar, they are, in consequence of the | 
continual descent of the glacier, really new. The | 
dimension of crevasses in the glacier proper is very | 
considerable, perhaps occasionally extending trans | 
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versely for one-third of a mile, and the breadth of 
such a crevasse may be from one to ten yards, or 
more. The depth is uncertain; the sides being 
nearly vertical, it is almost impossible to sound 
them with a plummet. Perhaps it rarely exceeds 
100 feet, and is oftener half that quantity. Casual 
observation would lead us to suppose it much 
greater. The depth of any large glacier being cer- 
tainly many hundred feet, we can understand that 
the crevasses, being, in fact, superficial furrows 
or gashes, have not that mechanical importance 
which we might, at first sight, suppose. The 
glacier, as a whole, possesses continuity and co- 
herence, and is entirely removed from the condi- 
tion of a mass of icy fragments confusedly shot 
down a slope. It is very doubtful whether such a 
description can be given of any glacier which does 
not descend by avalanches over absolutely pre- 
cipitous places. 

Structure of the Ice—When we look into a cre- 
vasse in a well-formed glacier, two remarkable 
The first is, that in many 
parts of the glacier (and more conspicuously near 
its edges), the ice is traversed by beautiful veins, 
usually nearly vertical ; and as these follow a di- 
rection not very different from one parallel to the 
bank, they are cut through nearly at right angles 
by the crevasses. When best displayed, the varied 
structure of the ice closely resembles that of chal- 
cedony or marble, and varies by the tenderest 
shades of colour imaginable, from blue-green to 
greenish-white. We shall not here attempt to ex- 
plain the manner in which this remarkable struc- 
ture seems to be developed. The other observation 
which the examination of a crevasse naturally sug- 
gests, is the perfect purity of the ice, and the absence 
of any rock or even pebble enclosed within it, 
although the surface of the glacier (as we shall 
immediately show), is in many parts covered with 
such fragments, which, falling into the crevasses, 
might be expected to be confused with the sub- 
stance of the ice. 

Moraines.—To perceive the interest and curiosity 
attaching to the facts last mentioned and others 
allied to them, we next direct attention to the rocky 
charge or freight which, as we stated before, a 
glacier is continually bearing downwards from its 
mountain recesses to the lower valleys. These 
stony accumulations on the surface of the glacier 
are called “‘ moraines.” Their origin and distri- 


peculiarities strike us. 


bution, and the local peculiarities which they pre- 
sent, suggest many interesting considerations. 
The Moraines of glaciers are either lateral or 


medial. The lateral moraine is a fringe of rocky 


fragments more or less angular, and of almost 
every conceivable magnitude, which coats the parts 
| of the ice adjoining either bank of the glacier, 
| and extends throughout the greater part of its 








length. The medial moraines are ridges of simi- 
lar materials, also disposed lengthways on the 
glacier-surface, but occupying its middle portion, 
and separated by a wide, clear space of ice from 
the lateral fringes before mentioned. There may 
also be several of these medial moraines perfectly 
distinct from and parallel to one another. In some 
glaciers these singular arrays of blocks have an 
almost artificial aspect, and seem like gigantic 
causeways erected by human hands, and extending 
for miles upon the glacier. The view of the Aletsch 
glacier on p. 344, gives an idea of the general 
course and aspect of these moraines. Their arti- 
ficial appearance is heightened by the fact that the 
blocks of which they are composed are usually 
quite angular, as if fresh from the quarry, and also 
that they are somewhat elevated, especially near 
the centre, above the lateral ice-fields. 

To explain the occurrence of lateral moraines, 
we must accept as admitted the fact that the 
glacier is in a condition of continual but imper- 
ceptible motion in the direction of the valley. 
Were other proofs wanting, the moraine itself fur- 
nishes one of the most palpable. The peasants of 
Chamouni have long observed that a conspicuous 
block thus borne upon the ice is found every suc- 
cessive summer opposite to new portions of the 
shore or valley wall of the glacier. All that rests 
upon the ice travels with it, however slowly. The 
action of weather and the elements is, year by 
year, detaching from the cliffs and aiguilles by 
which glaciers are hemmed in, portions of their 
rocky substance.. Of these agents of dismember- 
ment alternate frosts and thaw are the most irre- 
sistible : and it is superfluous to say that glaciers 
abound most in localities where the temperature 
undergoes the most violent and considerable changes 
about the freezing-point. Every spring, in par- 
ticular, there are detached, not ‘rom one but from 
a thousand rocky spurs or dominant crags, their 
annual tribute of blocks, which bounding or sliding 
down ravines or slopes of snow or rock, inevitably 
find their level on the surface of the glacier at 
which these slopes and inclines invariably ter- 
minate. Deposited on the ice, the ice carries them 
along with its irresistible march ; but the deposi- 
tion of stones continues, and the same ravine (or 
couloir, as it is locally called) affords in successive 
months and successive years an unfailing supply of 
similar materials, which thus contribute their con- 
tingent to the lateral moraine. The same process 
going on at a hundred or more different points, 
past which the glacier is successively carried, we 
an understand the general uniformity of the stony 
selvage of the glacier web. 

The Medial Moraines, which, as we have seen, 
divide the glacier lengthways into parallel strips, 
have their origin in the lateral moraines of the inde- 
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pendent branch-glaciers which unite (exactly as tri- 
butary rivers do) to form acommon stream. This 
process will be more plainly understood from Fig. 2, 
which gives an ideal plan of a glacier having four 
tributary branches, A, B, C, and Dp. Each of these 
glaciers being 

fringed right 

and left by its 

lateral moraine, 

the two ice- 

streams, as A 

and B, when , 

they unite, 

necessarily con- 

tribute 
rocky 
also, 


their 

charges 

which, 

coalescing at 

e, form the 

medial Moraine 

No. 1 of the 

common stream. 

No. 2 is, in like 

manner, derived from the point of union f, of the 
glaciers B and c, and No. 3 from the point 9, 
where the branch glacier p joins the trunk glacier. 
One result of this curious arrangement is that each 
moraine accurately represents the mineralogical 
character of the spur of the mountains whence it 
takes its origin, and which might otherwise be in- 
accessible to the hammer of the geologist. This 
circumstance was unquestionably known to the 
crystal-hunters of the Alps before glacialists had 
satisfied themselves of the origin of these “ giant’s 
causeways,” * 


Since a moraine resembles nothing so much as 
the mounds of ‘‘pierres perdues” 


which we see 
thrown out fresh from a quarry to form the base- 
ment of a pier or sea-wall, it may easily be ima- 
gined what a chaos they form after they have been 
tossed hither and thither by the labouring move- 
ments of the glacier, and by the opening of cre- 
vasses amongst and beneath those massy piles. 
The following description, by the present writer, of 
the Glacier de Miage, on the Italian side of Mont 
Blanc, may give a faint idea, to those who have not 
witnessed such scenes, of their extraordinary pecu- 
liarities :— 

‘*The narrowness of the main valley [in which 
the Glacier de Miage lies] makes it like an un- 
finished excavation intended to have cut the 





* Thus, at the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, the rose- 
coloured crystals of fluor spar, which are highly valued 
by mineral collectors, are and have been always sought 
upon the particular medial moraine which descends 
from the tributary glacier of Taléfre, and has its origin 
at the ‘‘ Tours des Courtes,” where the substance is 
found in situ. 





chain of Mont Blanc in two, and struck me with | 
surprise, although I was somewhat prepared for 
it, after viewing the prodigious mass of solid mat- 
ter which the glacier has poured into the Allée 
Blanche. It may be cited as a most striking in- 
stance of excavation by the ceaseless action of 
seemingly trifling causes. 

“*The continual fall of fragments detached from 
the neighbouring summits, loads the glacier with 
débris, which it bears incessantly down from the 
head of the valley ; and as we judge of the size of 
a quarry from viewing its rubbish-heaps, so here 
we have the mould and the cast, the die and the 
relief, the matter transported, and the spot of its 
excavation. . . . I scarcely ever remember to have 
had a more laborious or rougher walk than the 
traverse of the lower part of the Glacier de Miage. 
. . . After struggling for a long time amongst 
fissures and moraines, I at ength mounted a heap 
of blocks higher than the rest, and surveyed at 
leisure the wonderful scene of desolation, which 
might compare with that of chaos, around me. 
The fissures were numerous and large, not regular 
like those of the Mer de Glace, traversing the 
glacier laterally, but so uneven, and at such 
angles, as often to leave nothing like a plain sur- 
face to the ice, but a series of unformed ridges, 
like the heaving of a sluggish mass struggling with 
intestine commotion, and tossing about over its 
surface, as if in sport, the stupendous blocks of 
granite, which half choke its crevasses, and to which 
the traveller is often glad to cling when the glacier 
itself yields him no farther passage. It is then 
that he surveys with astonishment the strange 
law of the ice-world, that stones always falling 
seem never to be absorbed ; that, like the fable of 
Sisyphus reversed, the lumbering mass, ever fall- 
ing, never arrives at the bottom, but seems urged 
by an unseen force still to ride on the highest pin- 
nacles of the rugged surface. But let the pedes- 
trian beware how he trusts to these huge masses, 
or considers them as stable. Yonder huge rock 
which seems ‘ fixed as Snowdon,’ and which inter- 
rupts his path along a narrow ridge of ice, having 
a gulf on either hand, is so nicely poised, ‘ob- 
sequious to the gentlest touch,’ that the fall of a 
pebble, or the pressure of a passing foot, will shove 
it into one or other abyss, and the chances are, 
may carry him along with it. Let him beware, 
too, how he treads on that gravelly bank, which 
seems to offer a rough and sure footing, for under- 
neath there is sure to be the most pellucid ice; 
and a light footstep there, which might not disturb 
a rocking stone, is pregnant with danger. All is 
on the eve of motion. Let him sit awhile, as I 
did, on the moraine of Miage, and watch the silent 
energy of the ice and the sun. No animal ever 
passes, but yet the stillness of death is not there; 
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the ice is cracking and straining onwards— the 
gravel slides over the bed to which it was frozen 
during the night, but now lubricated by the effect 
of sunshine. The fine sand detached, loosens the 
gravel which it supported, the gravel the little frag- 
nents, and the little fragments the great, till, after 
some preliminary noise, the thunder of clashing 
rocks is heard, which settle into the bottom of 
| some crevasse, and all is again still. In walking 
over ordinary rugged ground or rocks, the pre- 
sumption is, that the masses have become shaken 





into the position of stable equilibrium; that is, 
that if a block be movable, it will tend to roll 
back to its former position. But, on the glacier, 
the conditions are exactly reversed, and the con- 
sequences are proportionally more serious.” * 

The mention in this extract of the effect of 
sunshine in thawing the surface of the ice, and 
thus loosening the stones on its surface and throw- 
ing them into unwonted positions, requires further 
notice, for it leads to some important and to some 
curious results. J. D. FORBES. 





GOD’S HAND IN THE PADDLE POWER OF ENGLAND. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED IN A HERTFORDSHIRE DISSENTING SCHOOL-ROOM. 


THALES, a Greek philosopher, maintained that 
the sea was the mother of life. And we have 
drawn some of our noblest national life from the 
sea. We may look upon the ocean influence as 
one of the mightiest of those influences which 
have led to the present greatness and glory of our 
country. That mother-sea has nursed up into 
heroic manhood many of the best and bravest 
spirits, whose names may be found written for 
ever upon the map of the world. She has quick- 
ened and kindled our young blood with the virtue 
of her salt savour. She has driven the fresh tides 
of ruddy health right to the heart of this people. 
Her breath has often fanned the fading fire of 
freedom, and made it soar up again on the old 
island rock, as on an altar of God,—in many a dull 
day and dark night, the beacon of a world. Her 
voice has been one of the most awful and empha- 
tic in which the Almighty has spoken with man, 
and it has found infinite echoes in the English 
heart. There is something wondrously weird and 
strange in the most familiar sounds of that sea, 
from the solemn rolling march of the mid-Atlantic 
waves to the long drowsy swash of the surge on 
the shingle, where the lazy billow breaks in whis- 
pering foam. The sea for ever moves about our 
island, weaves about our racethe spell of herenchant- 
ment, and murmurs in our ears the strange stories 
and tidings of other lands. And in our time of 
need it is from the sea that the mystic arm rises, 
holding aloft that sword of victory intrusted to 
the keeping of the waters by Arthur the king, 
when his sun went down. 

We all know that our British race is a compound 
of many races. Undoubtedly nature understood 
the art of inoculation long before Dr. Jenner dis- 
covered and practised it, and she has transfused 
into our race some of the ripest and best blood, 
the finest virus, the newest and noblest vigour 
that she could find in the world. Far back, in 
the dim dawn of history, we look through the morn- 
ing shadows, and find the Celts in ancient Britain. 
Then came our Roman invaders. Next the Saxon, 
so-called, element is infused, and gradually the 
Anglo-Saxon race is formed. Anglo-Saxon is the 
tame we often pride ourselves upon, especially 
when we look abroad and see how it spreads on- 
wards round the world for ever. But I think 
that we have not yet given full credit to the in- 

| fluence of the Norsemen on the Anglo-Saxon race 
48 regards our British portion of it. We hear of 





Norman and Saxon as two representative terms 
which have come to signify the aristocracy and 
democracy of our race. But the truth is, that 
these Normans who boast to be the crown and 
flower of our race, were only a degenerate kind of 
Norsemen. They went forth from their northern 
homes, and subdued Normandy 160 years before 
they came over here. In Normandy they lost 
their language, and became what we should now- 
a-days call Frenchified. They tried hard to make 
up for their loss of some of the old rough virtues 
by putting a higher polish on their vices. Much 
worse men did they come out of that country, 
but a glittering chain-armour of more courtly 
manners, as it were, concealed the weakness of 
their moral force. In their own chronicles they 
have called their conquest the ‘‘ Memory of Sor- 
rows.” They only conquered England at Hast- 
ings, because the people had been so exhausted, 
and the land so desolated, by the many bloody 
battles that had been fought all round its coasts, 
to stem the tides of Norsemen as they passed, 
surging in wave after wave, year after year, 
from sea. Only nineteen days before he fell at 
Hastings, our beloved English Harold had beaten 
off a vast ravaging army under King Harold 
Sigurdsson. We must look back a little further 
than the advent of Norman William, if we would 
see how the more vital stamina of our race was put 
into it, and how this country became the furnace 
and the forge in which God shaped anew that 
hardy metal of the North. ‘Skin a Russian,” 
says an old proverb, “and you will find the Tartar 
underneath.” Skin an Englishman, say we, or 
only touch his skin if you dare, and you will find 
the old Norse spirit waking up like a war-dog. 
Few of us really know how much we owe to the 
Norseman. How much of the “grit” that is 
found in the British oak, was begotten of the grey 
granite of Iceland! What a glow of fresh colour 
they struck into the national face, and what a 
vein of mineral strength they added to our race! 
The Anglo-Saxon, we may look upon as the mother- 
principle of our race, but the Norseman brought 
the fire and expanding force, the advancing foot 
and driving fist of the father. The Saxons’ was 
the home-loving, patriot soul, but it was the 
Norsemen who gave us the spirit of our sea-kings. 
Those ruddy fair-haired fellows gave us that 
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paddle-power which has floated out from this little 
island the vast force that has covered the great 
deep with ships, peopled the ends of the earth 
with human life, and made the voice of Christ be 
heard through this English tongue all over the 
world. 1400 years ago, and 600 before the com- 
ing of Norman William, there landed at Ebbs- 
fleet in the Isle of Thanet, three boat-loads 
of Norse pirates. These were the first of the 
brave, and bold, and bloody sea-kings of whom 
we have record. Wild, fierce, and adventurous 
fellows were these, who loved danger, and went 
forth trampling down the might -of tempests 
with their tossing prows, making the white 
sea-horses rear and foam along in front of them. 
The children of a mighty mother, they had been 
rocked and reared on a bosom that heaved with 
| storms, and the strength and the calm and the 
| eruelty of the sea had passed into their race. Few 
might return from these long viking voyages and 
wild desperate work. Long, long, might the poor 
wives and widows wait for them till the tearful 


tidings came creeping home slowly and sadly. But 


out they rode in their long galleys from those 
lonely steel-blue northern fiords, and on they sailed 
to fight and overcome, absorbing the strength of 
the conquered into their own as they went, ready 
to erect the throne of their power on every isle of 
the ocean or continent of the earth. These are the 


men who are sent to do almighty work, although 
the Quaker spirit may tremble at the mention of 
their name. 

At that time the empires of the old world had 
passed away, and the old races were fast decaying, 


for they had reached their dark ages. So nature 
brought forth a new race of men, who had had 
hardship for their teacher, and been brought up 
close to her sterner realities. The graceful Greeks 
were gone the ways of sophistry and voluptuousness. 
The strong, silent Romans no longer marched for- 
ward in their conquering phalanx, the outward 
surging circle of their strength being broken, and 
so God opened up the rude storehouses of strength 
in the North, and the primalelements of nature were 
to supply the world with a new force. For the 
world just then especially needed a race of men 
who should become masters of the sea, asthe mas- 
tery of the sea would lead to world-wide empire, 
and make room for the workers of a world. A 
race that should be strong to wrestle with such 
hard facts as the Greeks had shunue:!. A race of 
builders as well as battlers, who could strike fresh 
root as well as pluck the fruit they found, plant as 
well as plunder, colonize as well as conquer, and 
succeed where the Romans had failed. Not a race 
that should float lightly and gracefully on the sea 
of time in pastime and sport, but one that should 
strike out manfully from love of labour and ser- 
vice for dear life. Not a race of nonentities who 
can give up their individuality, as the Celts have 
so often done, and bend as the ready-made victims 
of temporal or spiritual tyranny, worshipping any 
unity of power, and believing on the authority of 
others ; but a race that should rise up into Pro- 
testant attitude in the presence of all oppression 
and wrong, and demand of necessity to live under 
such national laws as should give the greatest lati- 
tude for evolving the noblest nature of the indivi- 








dual. And in the far north was found the fresh 
fuel to kindle and quicken the Anglo-Saxon into 
the present English race. They gave us the very 
spirit of that Protestantism which has become the 
touchstone and corner-stone of the nations. They 
wrestled here with Papal Rome for spiritual pos- 
session of the island people, and they remained ag 
conquerors. They gave us the impulse of our mari- 
time enterprise, and sowed many seeds of that 
public and private freedom which crowns each | 
man king in his own castle or cottage. They 
possessed the germ of our representative govern- 
ments, in their open parliaments, and they had 
the spirit which in their parliaments would go 
straight up to the lying ghost of any pretended 
right-divine-to-do-wrong, and show it to be only 
alie. And if it persisted in not giving up the 
ghost, they beheaded it. 

An Englishman for the first time reading old 
Snorro Sturleson’s Sagas of the Sea-Kings (how | 
few have read this more than Homeric epic !) feels 
very like one who, in the faint dawn of his life, 
was taken away from childhood’s home, and who 
revisits it again in after years. He does not con- 
sciously remember, yet he is strangely familiar 
with so many things that he sees and hears,— 
those sleeping instincts wake whereby kinship of 
nature will assert itself. A mystic light flashes 
from out its dark hiding-places of the mind which 
gives us glimpses that are evanescent but known 
tous. Inthe far misty morning of the past he 
sees heroic forms, noble in stature, large of look, 
grim in energy. The countenances of the young 
are ruddy with those clear blue eyes that mirror 
back the childhood of nations. The long hair of 
their women is golden fair, and looks as though it 
had been crimped and crisped with wandering sun- 
beams caught in it. Or the aged warriors stand 
up in their courts of justice, and say their say very 
briefly, but with a voice that has in it a ring of 
true steel. He sees them coming into the sea-fight 
with the dragon-heads of their long ships all agape 
and richly gilt, as they glitter and flash like many 
lights in the morning mist. There sits the king in 
his splendid helmet and short red cloak, steering 
his own ship—sword in one hand, and tiller in the 
other—trying to meet with the foremost foeman 
there! The war-horns sound the ships close up 
together, and they fall to. When the spears and 
arrows are all spent, the fight goes on still more 
fiercely with battle-axe and sword. And how they 
make the steel sparks fly, and the brown blades 
ring, till the mail-shirt of glittering grey grows 
ruddy as the red sard, and the wild war-music 
wakes in your British blood as you read. “ You 
strike well, but do not wound,” cries King Olaf. 
‘The swords are blunt, and full of notches,” reply 
the men, who get fresh, sharp ones, and then, in 
their mad death-rage, did not see that the enemy's 
vessels were drawn back from their side somewhat 
daunted, and so they went overboard trying to get 
at them, and thinking they were fighting on plain 
ground. We see their downrightness and heart- 
homeness in all they do. They live heart to heart 
with friends, and no place more warm and soft than 
the rough Norse arms—set foot to foot with foes, 
stared face to face with sternest facts of life or death. | 
We see them grip hands in love or hate, as Thor | 








|| know. 
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gripped his hammer, ‘‘till the knuckles grew white.” 
| We hear Gittorm tell King Olaf that it is right 
| royal work to fulfil royal words, and we are told 
that Olaf hated lies like hell. We see how they 
will stick together and stand by one another. How 
| they always strike hard on the anvil, or lay ship 
| to ship in a war-embrace, and there, live or die, 
one of them shall go down. Then we see them 
| living their simple life at home with the king, per- 
|| haps in his guest-quarters, visiting house by house, 
| collecting his own taxes, sitting with them on the 
bench, drinking the ale by fire-light, and passing 
|| the cup across the fire; for they sit round it, and 
| the smoke goes up through a hole in the roof. We 
| see them there with their faces shining on each 
| other, full of the affections of home, and we, too, 
| feel at home in the old place, at home with the 
|| old faces, at home with the old race. Trait after 
| trait, and touch after touch, in those chronicles do 
| we recognise as our own, as what we emphatically 
call ‘‘so English.” When passionate they turn 
red in the face; the blood flies out, and lets you 
It does not sneak into the dark caves of 
the heart to thicken with black thoughts. They 
| have also a deal of that common sense which makes 
| the British race m: ster of the modern world. They 
| have a pretty sure grip of reality, and do not go 
into blind hysterics about theories, nor hunt 
| shadows, nor climb any slippery pole, unless there 
| be a tangible, touchable leg of mutton atop. They 
| have the firmness of foot that will make its own 
| standing-place, and an expansive energy that must 
| make room for itself, and what follows. They can 
| doa magnanimous thing, and save a life without 
|| any fuss of words. ‘‘ Sire, give me your cloak,” 
|| says an old true-heart, as he rides out of the battle 
| beside his king, with the foe pursuing close behind 
| them. “ What would you do with it?” says the 
king. ‘* I would like to have it; you have given 
me greater gifts, sire.” The king gives him the 
cloak. He puts it on and rides away. The enemy 
think it is the king who is escaping, pursue him, 
and the monarch’s life is saved. There is about 
them such a frolic freedom of manly boyhood, and 
so frank are they, that foes will nod to each other 
going into the battle, and bid one another good-bye 
going out of it. They love fair play, a clear deck 
|| fora stand-up fight, and want no favour. Like 
|| us, if they are in the right they will persist to the 
end, but if in the wrong their obstinacy grows 
| sublime. In all these and in other characteristics, 
|| we behold our own early kindred the Norsemen, 
living their sturdy life and doing their brave deeds, 
and the affinities of race stir within us, and draw 
us closer to the heroes of the old Scandinavian 
| Sagas. In our own day, we have seen a valour 
more noble than any which illumines the pages of 
| Greek or Roman or Norse story. More noble, 
| because it has so often been the high calm courage 
that reveals all the danger in the clearest light, 
and conquers not by striking mere blind blows. 
But among our old Norse fathers we may find the 
real ground-rootage of such courage as is required 
| to storm the St. Sebastians and Badajos; hold a 
steady footing on the slippery boarding-planks at 
| Trafalgar, keep the bloody slopes of Inkermann, 
| blow in Cashmere gates, cleave a way into be- 
leaguered Lucknow, or die any such desperate 





deaths as our fellows will die in their country’s 
cause. These men seem to have had no sense 
of danger, and pain had no power to berd the 
unyielding will. With frank, fearless face they 
would enter the presence of death, calm, and 
looking up with a beautiful boy-like trust, that 
the grim old fellow would not hurt them, and 
so they smilingly received the kiss of his angels, 
the Valkyrie. They could die horrible deaths 
with silent, closed lips, or shouting a song of indo- 
mitable defiance. When our English Harold paused 
amid the carnage at the battle of Stamford Bridge 
to offer them quarter, as their king fell dead across 
his heap of slain, they shouted altogether across 
the field, ‘‘ No quarter!” and at it they went again 
tooth and nail. In one of their sea-fights, as the 
Saga tells us, Erling’s men began to fall; at the 
same moment his ship was boarded, and every man 
of his died in his place. Not a man remained 
standing on the ship but Erling alone. 


** High on the stem, a sight to see, 
In his lone ship alone stood he.” 


There was none who had asked for quarter, or 
none who got it if he did ask. 

Valour was the name of the Norseman’s reli- 
gion,—valour that was often wild and bloody, but 
sometimes very grand. He lived and wrought and 
fought valiantly, in earnest; but he thought it 
shameful to die what we should call a natural 
death. ‘ At one time,” said Egil Ullsark, “TI 
was afraid that I might come to die the death of 
old age,” as he snuffs the battle on the air, and 
rejoices in the prospect of yet falling fighting be- 
side his king. Others, if they could not get dread- 
fully mutilated in battle, would cut and slash their 
bodies on purpose to win their entrance into the 
warrior’s heaven. They thought the only door- 
way for the soul into that was through a wide, 
wide wound, ‘“‘ Clothe me,” said the dying Se- 
ward, “in my impenetrable armour, gird me with 
my sword, cover my head with my helmet, place 
my shield in my left, and my gilded battle-axe in 
my right hand, that I, the bold warrior, may die 
like one.” And so attired in full armour he passed 
away. Old kings when about to die would do like 
King Hako, who, when he could stand up no longer 
in the battle, told them to make ready his war- 
ship, with its freightage of dead men, and weapons 
bloody and broken, ship the tiller, spread the 
sails, and let it drift to sea. He then set fire to 
the vessel, and lay down on the deck to die. The 
wind blew seawards. The sails filled. The slow 
fire kindled up into a towering flame, and dying 
eyes were brightened in its splendour as with the 
nearing glories of the Norse heaven. Out between 
the islands to the open sea went the blazing ship 
on its last voyage, away and away into the un- 
known, drifting to its doom, until, consumed to the 
water’s edge, it died down afar like a sinking sun- 
set, and the rude Norse heart was at rest, sleeping 
in its ocean-bed, that majestic mausoleum of the 
race of the old sea-kings. 

But the robust Norse heart had something beside 
this rugged strength. The eternal springs also 
touched with tenderness this grim rock of valour, 
and the healing waters could gush up through its 
fire-rent fissures. Thorer Hund was heard to tell, 
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after the battle of Stiklestad, that when he sought 
out the body of his dead foe, King Olaf, from 
among the slain, and wiped the blood off the face that 
was dead, it was very beautiful, and there was red 
in the cheeks, as if he only slept, and it was even 
much clearer than when he was in life. How 
touching, too, in its homely simplicity, is that story 
of Balder’s wife in the Norse mythology, mentioned 
by Carlyle. She volunteers to die with her hus- 
band. Balder’s mother sends his brother to pray 
the Fates for their deliverance ; but, no! they can- 
not come back from the death-kingdom. So 
Balder sends his ring to Odin, his father, as a 
token of remembrance. And his wife—she sends 
her thimble to their mother. That seems to me a 
touch of ‘heart, to call up the mother in our eyes. 
There also were eyes that had caught a glimpse of 
the eternal, and heard the rustle of wings hovering 
overhead. Through all heathenism there shines 
some ray from that Sun which was yet to 
rise and shed its glory on the nations. The 
Creator is dimly felt in the human heart long 
before he is clearly revealed to the human mind. 
Amongst all peoples, and in all times, hints of the 
higher life and the better day will visit the human 
soul. Under the most adverse conditions, in 
the darkest hour, will this inspiration spring up 
heavenward, just as we may see the exiled palm- 
trees reaching up so tall in their alien home, as 
though they were trying to overlook all the bar- 
riers that shut out from view that far native East 
of theirs. Even so we know the Norse heart had 
its prophetic sense of the future, and felt that its 
personified powers and nature gods would all pass 
away when their work was done. That a strange 
trouble would come upon them in the latter day, 
as they faded in the twilight, and went down in 
the final dark ; that Yigdrosil, the Tree of Life, 
whose roots reached down through all times into 
the kingdom where death gnaws at the roots of 
life, whose stem rose up through three worlds to 
have its branches watered at the sacred well, on 
whose leaves were written all human history, and 
whose rustle was the sound of the passing genera- 
tions—that this tree should be consumed, and 
there should be a new heaven and a new earth. 
And not only would it seem that the Norse heart 
got this glimpse of the things that should be, but 
it would appear that Olaf the Saint, the man who 
saw in trance, foresaw how this Norse strength, 
that was first rooted in heathenism, should blos- 
som and bear fruit in Christianity, and followed it 
in prophetic vision as it spread out over land and 
sea. The Saga tells us that one day Olaf was 
riding along with his people, and he was silent in 
thought a great part of the way. He was asked 
what made him so still and sad, who was wont to 
be so cheerful. The king replied, ‘‘ Wonderful 
things have come into my mind a while ago. As 
I just now looked over Norway, out to the West 
from the Fjeld, it came into my mind how many 
happy days I have had in the land. It appeared 
to me at first as if I saw over all the Drontheim 
country, and then over all Norway. And the lon- 
ger this vision was before mine eyes, the farther, 
methought, I saw, until I saw over the whole wide 
world, both land and sea. Well, I knew the 
places at which I have been in former days; 





some even of which I have only heard speak of, 


But some I saw of which I had never heard, both | 


inhabited and uninhabited, in this wide world,” 
Our English race has fulfilled this wide vision of 
Olaf the Saint, and walked in the light which 
lighted that vision to the ends of the earth. | 
say in the light which lighted that vision, because 
King Olaf was the man who lighted up the dim 
vast dome of the Norse mind with the splendour 
that shone from the thorn-crowned head of the 
‘white Christ,” as they called the Saviour. Olaf 
found these Norsemen desperate hard fellows to 
convert to Christianity, and some of his persuasions 
were fully as desperate. The Saga tells us that on 
one occasion he had an obstinate heretic bound to 
across. They then stuck the head of a serpent 
into his mouth, and pinched its tail with a pair of 


red-hot tongs to make it wriggle its way down his | 


throat. But it was all in vain. He would not 
melt to such moral suasion, and he died uncon- 
verted. Desperate hard fellows to convert, but, 
like Saul of Tarsus, well worth converting, as 
history has recorded. They seem to have been 
marked out by Providence, just as Saul was, for 
some special work. They were to put some of 
that Norse iron into our British blood. They be- 
longed to the last of the races that were converted, 
and their best strength migrated to our land, and 


was merged in that Anglo-Saxon race which seems | 


destined to carry Christianity all over the earth. 

See how the unfolding vision of Olaf has come 
to pass for his branch of the Scandinavians who 
came our way. In England they got, as it were, 
into the Gulf Stream of milder influences amongst 
historical currents. The northern snows and ice 
melt from the hard granite strata which gets a 
soft covering, and is clothed ov with a new spring. 
The volcanic fires of Iceland have here been 
covered in, so that instead of fierce eruptions of 
fire, we have a diffused and genial warmth which 
ripens into a national life of mellow fruitful 
strength. The old oak which struck its great 
giant gnarly roots down through the grey granite 
of Iceland, and held fast there in spite of the lava 
torrents, has here flourished in immortal green, 
until it overshadows land and sea, and gives shelter 
to the nations. The bold, and brave, and bloody 
sea-kings who broke forth in such a wide-wasting, 
world-warraying whirlwind of conquering strength, 
have brought forth our Drakes and Grenvilles, our 
Blakes and Nelsons, our Franklins and Peels. The 
metal may be tempered to finer issues, but it has 
in itthe old Norsering. Right through our history 
runs the Norse spirit, for centuries, of daring and 
maritime enterprise, with its irresistible longing 
for new fields of action, its wonderful spawning 
force and victorious strength ; and it has surged 
on and on in the English race until it has won the 
supremacy of the sea, until its conquering flag 
floats over so many strong places of the earth, and 
the most distant isles of the sea, until its empire 
contains some three hundred millions of souls, and 
its myriads of British descent pouring over the vast 
plains of Australia, over the mountain ranges of 
America, and the fair Indian streams, are shouting 
back to England their all-hail to the Mother of 
Nations, whose children rise up and call her 
blessed, 
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J CHAPTER XIt. ) parlour from morning till night, in the intense so- 

Montus slipped by; the trees in Burton Cres- | litude of people wh>, having neither heart nor 

| cent had long been all bare; the summer cries of | money to spend in gaieties, live forlorn in London 

| itinerant vegetable dealers and flower sellers had | lodgings, and knowing nobody, have nobody to 
| vanished out of the quiet street. The three sis- | visit, nobody to visit them. 


| ters almost missed them, sitting in that one dull| Except Mr. Ascott, who still called, and occa- 
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sionally stayed to tea. 
were all on their side. 


The hospitalities, however, 

The first entertainment— 
to which Selina insisted upon going, and Johanna 
thought Hilary and Ascott had better go too—was 
splendid enough, but they were the only ladies 
present ; and though Mr. Ascott did the honours 
with great magnificence, putting Miss Selina at the 
head of his table, where she looked exceedingly 
well, still the sisters agreed it was better that all 
further invitations to Russell Square should be de- 
clined. Miss Selina herself said it would be more 
dignified and decorous. 

Other visitors they had none. Ascott never 
offered to bring any of his friends ; and gradually 
they saw very little of him. He was frequently 
out, especially at meal times, so that his aunts gave 
up the struggle to make the humble dinners better 
and more to his liking, and would even have hesi- 
tated to take the money which he was understood 
to pay for his board, had he ever offered it,—which 


he did not. Yet still whenever he did happen to 


. . . 1 
remain with them a day, or an evening, he was 


good and affectionate, and always entertained 
them with descriptions of all he would do as soon 
as he got into practice. 

Meantime they kept house as economically as 
possible upon the little ready money they had, 
hoping that more would come in—that Hilary 
would get pupils. 

But Hilary never did. To anybody who knows 
London this will not be surprising. The wonder 
was in the Misses Leaf being so simple as to ima- 
gine that a young country lady, settling herself in 
lodgings in an obscure metropolitan street, without 
friends or introduction, could ever expect such a 
thing. Nothing but her own daring, and the irre- 
pressible well-spring of hope that was in her healthy 
youth, could have sustained her in what, ten years 
after, would have appeared to her, as it certainly 
was, downright insanity. But Heaven takes care 
of the mad—the righteously and unselfishly mad, 
and Heaven took care of poor Hilary. 

The hundred labours she went through—weari- 
ness of body and travail of soul; the risks she ran ; 


the pitfalls she esca ed—what need to record 
here? Many have rec »rded the like, many more 
have known them, and acknowledged that when 
such histories are reprod. *ed in books imagination 


is nothing compared wit! reality. Hilary never 
looked back upon that time herself without a shud- 
dering wonder how she couid have dared all and 
gone through all! Possib!, she never could, but 
for the sweet old face, gro\ ‘ng older yet sweeter 
every day, which smiled upo 
opened the door 
even No. 15 look 

When she told, sometimes gaily, sometimes with 


her the minute she 
of that dull parlour, and made 
like home. 


burning bursting tears, the tale of her day’s efforts 





and day’s failures, it was always comfort to feel } 
Johanna’s hand on her hair, Johanna’s voice whis. | 
pering over her, “‘ Never mind, my child, all will 

come right in time. | 





All happens for good.” | 

And the face, withered and worn, yet calm as | 
a summer sea, full of the “‘ peace which passeth 
all understanding,” was a living comment on the 
truth of these words. 

Another comfort Hilary had—Elizabeth. During 
her long days of absence, wandering from one end 
of London to the other, after advertisements that 
she had answered, or governess institutions that 


| she had applied to, the domestic affairs fell almost 


entirely into the hands of Elizabeth. It was she 
who bought in, and kept a jealous eye, not unneed- 
ed, over provisions ; she who cooked and waited, 
and sometimes even put a helping hand, coarse, 
but willing, into the family sewing and mending. 
This had now become so vital a necessity that it was 
fortunate Miss Leaf had no other occupation, and 
Miss Selina no other entertainment, than stitch, 
stitch, stitch, at the ever-beginning, never-ending 
wardrobe wants which assail decent poverty every- 
where, especially in London. 

‘* Clothes seem to wear out frightfully fast,” said 
Hilary one day, as she was putting on her oldest 
gown, to suit a damp foggy day, when the streets 
were slippery with the mud of settled rain. 

‘‘ T saw such beautiful merino dresses in a shop 
in Southampton Row,” insinuated Elizabeth ; but 
her mistress shook her head. 

‘*No, no; my old black silk will do capitally, 
and I can easily put on two shawls. Nobody 
knows me; and people may wear what they like 
in London. Don’t look so grave, Elizabeth. What 
does it signify if I can but keep myself warm? 
Now, run away.” 

Elizabeth obeyed, but shortly re-appeared, with 
a bundle—a large old-fashioned thick shawl. 

‘* Mother gave it me—her mistress gave it her; 
but we’ve never worn it, and never shall. If only 
you didn’t mind putting it on, just this once—this || 
terrible soaking day ?” 

The scarlet face, the entreating tones—there was 
no resisting them. One natural pang Hilary felt— | 
that in her sharp poverty she had fallen so low as i 
to be indebted to her servant, and then she too 
blushed, less for shame at accepting the kindness 
than for her own pride that could not at once | 
receive it as such. | 

“Thank you, Elizabeth,” she said, gravely and || 
gently, and let herself be wrapped in the thick 
shawl. 
knew, make her noticeable, even though “ people 
might wear anything in London.” Still, she put it 
on with a good grace ; and all through her pere- 
grinations that day, it warmed, not only her 
shoulders, but her heart. 


Its gorgeous reds and yellows would, she 
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» feel | Coming home, she paused wistfully before a 
whis- im glittering shoe-shop—her poor little feet were so 
1 will | soaked and cold. Could she possibly afford a new 
| | pair of boots? It was not a matter of vanity—she 
mas | had passed that. She did not care now how ugly 
sseth and shabby looked the ‘‘ wee feet” that had once 
n the | been praised ; but she felt it might be a matter of 
| health and prudence. Suppose she caught cold— 
uring | {ell ill—died :—died, leaving Johanna to struggle 
e end alone,—died before Robert Lyon came home. Both 
that thoughts struck sharp. She was too young still, 
that | or had not suffered enough, calmly to think of 
most death and dying. 
s she | “Tt will do no harm to inquire the price. I 
need. night stop it out in omnibuses.” 
ited, For this was the way every new article of dress 
arse, had to be procured—‘“ stopping it out” of some- 
ding. |) thing else. 
twas | After trying several pairs—with a fierce, bitter 
, and | @ blush at a small hole which the day’s walking had 
itch, || worn in her well-darned stockings, and which she 
ding was sure the shopman saw, as well as an old lady 
very- who sat opposite—Hilary bought the stoutest and 
|@) plainest of boots. The bill overstepped her purse 
said | by sixpence, which she promised on delivery, and 
Idest paid the rest. She had got into a nervous horror 
reets |B of letting any account stand over for a single day. 
i Look tenderly, reader, on this picture of strug- 
shop |) gles so small, of sufferings so uninteresting and 
; but |) mean. I paint it not because it is original, but 
|| because it is so awfully true. Thousands of women, 
tally, well-born, well-reared, know it to be true—burnt 
body into them by the cruel conflict of their youth ; 
like happy they if it ended in their youth, while mind 
What and body had stiil enough vitality and elasticity 
arm ? toendure! I paint it, because it accounts for the 
accusation sometimes made—especially hy men— 
with | that women are naturally “stingy.” Possibly so : 
iH YI but in many instances, may it not have been this 
her ; | §|| Petty struggle with petty wants, this pitiful calcu- 
only \ lating of penny against penny, how best to save 
-this || I) here and spend there, which narrows a woman’s 
|| | nature in spite of herself? It sometimes takes 
ewas || B| years of comparative ease and freedom from pecu- 
elt— | niary cares, to counteract the grinding, lowering 
W as | | eflects of a youth of poverty. 
» too | And I paint this picture too, literally, and not 
Iness || || % its picturesque side—if indeed poverty has a 
once | | picturesque side—in order to show another side 
| which it really has,—high, heroic, made up of 
and a dauntless endurance, self-sacrifice and self-control. 
hick | | Also to indicate that blessing which narrow cir- 
, she | cumstances alone bestow, the habit of looking more 
“ople || fj) to the realities than to the shows of things, and of 
ut 16 | | finding pleasure in enjoyments mental rather than 
pere- | Sensuous, inward rather than external. When 
her | | People can truly recognise this, they cease either 
_| | to be afraid or ashamed of poverty. 











Hilary was not ashamed—not even now, when 
hers smote sharper and harder than it had ever 
done at Stowbury. She felt it a sore thing enough; 
but it never humiliated nor angered her. Either 
she was too proud or not proud enough ; but her 
low estate always to her seemed too simply external 
a thing to affect her relations with the world out- 
side. She never thought of being annoyed with 
the shopkeeper, who, though he trusted her with 
the sixpence, carefully took down her name and 


| address: still less of suspecting the old lady oppo- 


site, who sat and listened to the transaction— 
apparently a well-to-do customer, clad in a rich, 
black silk, and handsome sable furs—of looking 
down upon her, and despising her. She herself 
never despised anybody, except for wickedness. 

So she waited contentedly, neither thinking of 
herself, nor of what others thought of her; but 
with her mind quietly occupied by the two thoughts, 
which in any brief space of rest always recurred, 
calming down all annoyances, and raising her above 
the level of petty pains—Johanna, and Robert 
Lyon. Under the influence of these her tired face 
grew composed, and there was a wishful, far-away, 
fond look in her eyes, which made it not wonderful 
that the said old lady—apparently an acute old 
soul in her way—should watch her, as we do oc- 
casionally watch strangers in whom we have be- 
come suddenly interested. 

There is no accounting for these interests, or for 
the events to which they give rise. Sometimes 
they are pooh-pooh-ed as “romantic,” ‘‘ unnatu- 
ral,” *‘like a bit in a novel;” and yet they are 
facts continually occurring, especially to people 
of quick intuition, observation, and sympathy. 
Nay, even the most ordinary people have known 
or heard of such, resulting in mysterious, life-long 
loves ; firm friendships; strange yet often won- 
derfully happy marriages ; sudden revolutions of 
fortune and destiny: things utterly unaccount- 
able for, except by the belief in that inscrutable 
Providence which 

“¢ Shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 

When Hilary left the shop, she was startled by 
a voice at her elbow. 

“I beg your pardon, but if your way lies up 
Southampton Row, would you object to give an 
old woman a share of that capital umbrella of 
yours ?” 

“With pleasure,” Hilary answered, though the 
oddness of the request amused her. And it was 
granted really with pleasure; for the old lady 
spoke with those ‘accents of the mountain 
tongue” which this foolish Hilary never recog- 
nised without a thrill at the heart. 

‘¢ Maybe you think an old woman ought to take 
a cab, and not be intruding upon strangers ; but I 
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am hale and hearty; and being only a street’s 
length from my own door, I dislike to waste un- 
necessary shillings.” 

** Certainly,” acquiesced Hilary, with a half- 
sigh: shillings were only too precious to her. 

“‘T saw you in the boot-shop, and you seemed the 
sort of young lady who would do a kindness to an 
old body ; so I said to myself, ‘ I’ll ask her.’ ” 

**T am glad you did.” Poor girl! she felt un- 
consciously pleased at finding herself still able to 
show a kindness to anybody. 

They walked on and on—it was certainly a long 
street’s length—to the stranger’s door, and it took 
Hilary a good way round from hers ; but she said 
nothing of this, concluding, of course, that her 
companion was unaware of where she lived—in 
which she was mistaken. They stopped at last 
before a respectable house near Brunswick Square, 
bearing a brass plate, with the words ‘‘ Miss Bal- 
quidder.” 

‘‘That is my name, and very much obliged to 
you, my dear. How it rains ! Ye’re just droukit.” 

Hilary smiled, and shook her damp shawl. ‘I 
shall take no harm. Iam used to go out in all 
weathers.” 

“Are you a governess?” The question was so 
direct and kindly, that it hardly seemed an imper- 
tinence. 

‘*Yes; but I have no pupils, and fear I shall 
never get any.” 

““ Why not ?” 

**T suppose, because I know nobody here. It 
seems so very hard to get teaching in London. 
But I beg your pardon.” 

“*T beg yours,” said Miss Balquidder—not with- 
out a certain dignity—‘ for asking questions of a 
stranger. But I was once a stranger here myself, 
and had a ‘ sair fecht,’ as we say in Scotland, be- 
fore I could earn even my daily bread. Though I 
wasn’t a governess, still I know pretty well what 
the sort of life is, and if I had daughters who must 
work for their bread, the one thing I would urge 
upon them should be—‘Never become a gover- 
ness,’ ” 

‘*Indeed! For what reason ?” 

“‘T’ll not tell you now, my dear: standing with 
all your wet clothes on; but as I said, if you will 
do me the favour to call—” 

“Thank you!” said Hilary, not sufficiently ini- 
tiated in London caution to dread making a new 
acquaintance. Besides, she liked the rough-hewn, 
good-natured face; and the Scotch accent was 
sweet to her ear. 

Yet when she reached home she was half shy of 
telling her sisters the engagement she had made. 
Selina was extremely shocked ; and considered it 
quite necessary that the London Directory—the 
nearest clergyman—or, perhaps Mr. Ascott, who, 





living in the parish, must know—should be con. 
sulted as to Miss Balquidder’s respectability, 

**She has much more reason to question ours,” 
recollected Hilary, with some amusement, “ for I 
never told her my name or address. She does not 
know a single thing about me.” 

Which fact, arguing the matter energetically 
two days after, the young lady might not have 
been so sure of, could she have penetrated the 
ceiling overhead. In truth, Miss Balquidder, a 
prudent person, who never did things by halves, 
and, like most truly generous people, was cautious 
even in her extremest fits of generosity, at that 
very moment was sitting in Mrs. Jones’ first-floor, 
deliberately discovering every single thing pos- 
sible to be learned about the Leaf family. 

Nevertheless, owing to Selina’s indignant perti- | 
nacity, Hilary’s own hesitation, and a dim hope of 
a pupil which rose up, and faded like the rest, 
the possible acquaintance lay dormant for two or 
three weeks : till, alas ! the fabulous wolf actually | 
came to the door; and the sisters, after paying | 
their week’s rent, looked aghast at one another, 
not knowing where in the wide world the next | 
week’s rent was to come from. 

“Thank God we don’t owe anything! not a 
penny,” gasped Hilary. 

**No; there is comfort in that,” said Johanna. | 
And the expression of her folded hands and up- 
ward face was not despairing, even though that of || 
the poor widow, when her barrel of meal was gone, | 
and her cruse of oil spent, could hardly have been 
sadder. | 

“‘T am sure we have wasted nothing, and | 
cheated nobody—surely God will help us.” 

‘*T know He will, my child.” 

And the two sisters, elder and younger, kissed | 
one another, cried a little, and then sat down to | 
consider what was to be done. 

Ascott must be told how hard things were with 
them. Hitherto they had not troubled him much | 
with their affairs : indeed, he was so little at home. | 
And, after some private consultation, both Jo- 
hanna and Hilary decided that it was wisest to let 
the lad come and go as he liked ; not attempting 
—as he once indignantly expressed it—‘ to tie 
him to their apron-strings.” For instinctively 
these maiden ladies felt that with men, and, above 
all, young men, the only way to bind the wander- 
ing heart was to leave it free, except by trying their 
utmost to make home always a pleasant home. 

It was touching to see their efforts when Ascott | 
came in of evenings, to enliven, for his sake, the | 
dull parlour at No. 15: how Johanna put away 
her mending, and Selina ceased to grumble, and 
Hilary began her lively chat, that never failed 
to brighten and amuse the household. Her 
nephew even sometimes acknowledged that where- 
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| ever he went, he met nobody so “clever” as 
| Aunt Hilary. 

| So, presuming upon her influence with him, on 
| this night, after the rest were gone to bed, she— 
| being always the boldest to do any unpleasant 
| thing—said to him,— 

“ Ascott, how are your business affairs progress- 
ing? When do you think you will be able to get 
| into practice ?” 

“Oh, presently. There’s no hurry.” 

| Iam not so sure of that. Do you know, my 
|| dear boy ’—and she opened her purse, which con- 
| tained a few shillings—‘‘ this is all the money we 
| have in the world !” 

| Nonsense,” said Ascott, laughing. ‘I beg 
| your pardon,” he added, seeing it was with her no 
| laughing matter, ‘‘ but I am so accustomed to be 
| hard up, that I don’t seem to care. It always 





| comes right somehow ; at least with me.” 
‘“‘ How 2?” 
“Oh, I don’t exactly know; but it does. Don’t 
Aunt Hilary. I'll lend you a pound or 
? 


fret, 

| two. 

She drew back. These poor, proud, fond women, 
| who, if their boy, instead of a fine gentleman, had 
| been a helpless invalid, would have tended him, 
worked for him, nay, begged for him—cheerfully, 
oh, how cheerfully ! wanting nothing in the whole 
world but his love—they could not ask him for 
his money. Even now, offered thus, Hilary felt 
as if to take it would be intolerable. 

Still, the thing must be done. 

“T wish, Ascott””—and she nerved herself to 
say what somenhody ought to say to himn—‘‘ I wish 
you would, not lend, but pay us the pound a week 
you said you could so easily spare.” 

“To be sure I will; what a thoughtless fellow 
Ihave been ; but—but—lI fancied you would have 
asked me if you wanted it. Never mind, you’ll get 
itall in a lump. Let me see; how much will it 
come to? You are the best head going for arith- 
metic, Aunt Hilary. Do reckon it all up.” 

She did so; and the sum-total made Ascott open 
his eyes wide. 

“Upon my soul! [had no idea it was so much. 
I'm very sorry, but I seem fairly cleaned out this 
quarter—only a few sovereigns left to keep the mill 
going. But you shall have them, or half of them, 
and I'll owe you the rest. Here!” 

He emptied on the table, without counting, four 
| or five pounds. Hilary took two, asking him 
| gravely, “ If he was surejhe could spare so much ? 
She did not wish to inconvenience him.” 

“Oh, not at all; and I wouldn’t mind if it 
did ; you have been good aunts to me.” 

He kissed her, with a sudden fit of compunction, 
and bade her good-night, looking as if he did not 
ay to be “ bothered” any more. 











Hilary retired, more sad, more*hopeless about 
him than if he had slammed the door in her face, 
or scolded her like a trooper. Had he met her 
seriousness in the same spirit, even though it had 
been a sullen or angry spirit—and little as she 
said, he must have felt—she wished him to feel— 
that his aunts were displeased with him; but 
that utterly unimpressible light-heartedness of 
his—there was no doing anything with it. There 
was, so to speak, “no catching hold” of Ascott. 
He meant no harm. She repeated over and over 
again that the lad meant noharm. He had no evil 
ways; was always pleasant, good-natured and 
affectionate, in his own careless fashion; but 
was no more to be relied on than a straw that 
every wind blows hither and thither ; or, to use a 
common simile, a butterfly that never sees anything 
farther than the nearest flower. His was, in short, 
the pleasure-loving temperament, not positively 
sinful or sensual, but still holding pleasure as the 
greatest and only good: regarding what deeper 
natures call ‘‘ duty,” and find therein their strong- 
hold and consolation, as a mere bugbear, or a 
sentimental theory, or an impossible folly. 

Poor lad ! and he had the world to fight with ; 
how would it use him? Even if no heavy sorrows 
for himself or others smote him, his handsome face 
would have to grow old, his strong frame to meet 
sickness—death. How would he do it? That is 
the thought which always recurs. What is the end 
of such men as these? Alas! the answer would 
come from hospital wards, alms-houses and work- 
houses, debtors’ prisons and lunatic asylums. 

Toapprehensionslike this—except the last, happily 
it was as yet too far off—Hilary had been slowly 
and sadly arriving about Ascott for weeks past ; 
and her conversation with him to-night seemed to 
make them darken down upon her with added 
gloom. As she went upstairs, she set her lips to- 
gether hard. 

“IT see there is nobody to do anything, except 
me. But I must not tell Johanna.” 

She lay long awake, planning every conceivable 
scheme for saving or earning money ; till at length, 
her wits sharpened by the desperation of the cir- 
cumstances, there flashed upon her an idea that 
came out of a talk she had had with Eliza- 
beth that morning. True, it was a perfectly new 
and untried chance—and a mere chance; still it 
was right to overlook nothing. She would not 
have ventured to tell Selina of it for the world, 
and even to Johanna, she only said—finding her as 
wakeful as herself—said it in a careless manner, as 
if it had relation to nothing, and she expected 
nothing from it,— 

“I think, as I have nothing else to do, I 
will go and see Miss Balquidder to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Miss BALQuiDDER’s house was a handsome one, 
handsomely furnished, and a neat little maid-ser- 
vant showed Hilary at once into the dining-parlour, 
where the mistress sat before a business-like writ- 
ing-table, covered with letters, papers, etc., all 
arranged with that careful order in disorder, which 
indicates even in the smallest things the possession 
of an accurate, methodical miud, than which there 
are few greater possessions, either to its owner, or 
to the world at large. 

Miss Balquidder was not a personable woman ; 
she had never been so even in youth; and age had 
told its tale upon those large, strong features— 
**thoroughly Scotch features,” they would have 
been called by;those who think all Scotchwomen 
are necessarily big, raw-boned, and ugly, and have 
never seen that wonderfully noble beauty, not 
prettiness but actual beauty, in its highest physical 
as well as spiritual development, which is not sel- 
dom found across the Tweed. 

But while there was nothing lovely, there was 
nothing unpleasant or uncomely in Miss Balquid- 
der. Her large figure, in its plain black silk dress; 
her neat white cap, from under which peeped the 
little round curls of flaxen hair, neither grey nor 
snowy, but real “ lint-white locks” still; and her 
good-humoured motherly look—motherly, rather 
than old-maidish—gave an impression which may 
be best described by the word ‘‘ comfortable.” She 
was a “comfortable” woman. She had that 
quality, too rare, alas! in all people, and rarest in 
women going solitary down the hill of life, of being 
able, out of the deep content of her own nature, 
to make other people the same. 

Hilary was cheere’ in spite of herself ; it always 
conveys hope to the young when in sore trouble, 
if they see the old looking happy. 

“Welcome, my dear; I was afraid you had 
forgotten your promise.” 

‘** Oh, no,” said Hilary, responding heartily to 
the hearty clasp of a hand, large as a man’s, but 
soft as a woman’s. 

“* Why did you not come sooner ?” 

More than one possible excuse flashed through 
Hilary’s mind, but she was too honest to give it. 
She gave none at all. Nor did she like to leave 
the impression that this was merely a visit, when 
she knew she had only come from secondary and 
personal motives. 

‘* May I tell you why I came to-day? Because 
I want advice and help, and I think you can give 
it, from something I heard about you yesterday.” 

‘* Indeed? From whom ?” 

“In rather a round-about way ; from Mrs. Jones, 
who told our maid-servant.” 

“‘ The same girl I met on the staircase at your 





house? I beg your pardon, but I know where you 


live, Miss Leaf; your landlady happens to be an | 


acquaintance of mine.” 

** So she said; and she told our Elizabeth that 
you were a rich and benevolent woman, who took 
a great interest in helping other women—not in 
money,”—blushing scarlet at the idea—‘‘ I don’t 
mean that, but in procuring them work. I want 
work—oh, so terribly! If you only knew.” 

** Sit down, my dear ;” for Hilary was trembling 
much, her voice breaking, and her eyes filling, in 
spite of all her self-command. 

Miss Balquidder—who seemed accustomed to 
wait upon herself—went out of the room, and 
returned with cake and glasses ; then she took the 
wine from the sideboard, poured some out for 
herself and Hilary, and began to talk. 

** It is nearly my luncheon-time, and I am a 
great friend to regular eating and drinking. I 
never let anything interfere with my own meals, 
or other folks’ either, if I can help it. I would as 
soon expect that fire to keep itself up without coals, 
as my mind to goon working, if I don’t look after 
my body. You understand? You seem to have 
good health, Miss Leaf. I hope you are a prudent 
girl, and take care of it ?” 

“I think I do;” and Hilary smiled. ‘‘ At any 
rate my sister does for me, and also Elizabeth.” 

** Ah, Iliked the look of that girl. If families | 
did but know that the most useful patent of re- 


spectability they can carry about with them is their | 
maid-servant ! That is howI always judge my new | 


acquaintances.” 
‘¢ There’s reason in it too,” said Hilary, amused | 


and drawn out of herself by the frank’ manner and | 
the cordial voice,—I use the adjective advisedly: | 


none the less sweet because its good terse English 
had a decided Scotch accent, with here and there 
a Scotch word. Also there was about Miss Bal- 
quidder a certain dry humour essentially Scotch,— 
neither Irish ‘‘wit” nor English ‘‘fun,” but Scotch 
humour; a little ponderous perhaps, yet sparkling; 
like the sparkles from a large lump of coal, red- 
warm at the heart, and capable of warming 3 
whole household. As many a time it had warmed 
the little household at Stowbury,—for Robert 
Lyon had it in perfection. Like a waft as from 
old times, it made Hilary at once feel at home with 


Miss Balquidder. 


Equally, Miss Balquidder might have seen some- 


thing in this girl’s patient, heroic, forlorn youth, | 
Unreasoning a8 | 
these sudden attractions appear, there is often 4 | 


which reminded her of her own. 


hidden something beneath, which in reality makes 
them both natural and probable, as was the case 
here. In half an hour these two women were 
sitting talking like old friends; and Hilary had 
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explained her present position, needs, and desires. 
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thousands more of helpless young women !—“ I | 
want work !” — 

Miss Balquidder listened thoughtfully. Not that | 
it was a new story—alas, she heard it every day! 
but there was something new in the telling of it: 
such extreme directness and simplicity, such utter 
want of either false pride or false shame. No 
asking of favours, and yet no shrinking from well- 
meant kindness : the poor woman speaking freely | 
to the rich one, recognising the common woman- 
hood of both, and never supposing for an instant | 
that mere money or position could make any dif- | 
ference hetween them. 

The story ended, both turned, as was the cha- 
racter of both, to the practical application of it— 
what it was exactly that Hilary needed, and what 
Miss Balquidder could supply. | 

The latter said, after a turn or two up and down | 
the room, with her hands behind her—the only | 
masculine trick she had— 

“‘ My dear, before going further, I ought to tell 
you one thing—TI am not a lady.” 

Hilary looked at her in no little bewilderment. 

“ Thatis,” explained Miss Balquidder, laughing, 
“not an educated gentlewoman like you. I made 
my money myself—in trade. 
shop.” 

“You must have kept it uncommonly well,” | 
was the involuntary reply, which, in its extreme 
honesty and naiveté, was perhaps the best thing | 
that Hilary could have said. 

“ Well, perhaps I did,” and Miss Balquidder | 
laughed her hearty laugh, betraying one of her | 
few weaknesses—a consciousness of her own capa- 
bilities as a woman of business, and a pleasure at | 
her own deserved success. 

‘Therefore, you see, I cannot help you as a 
governess, Perhaps I would not if I could, for, so | 
far as I see, a good clearance of one half the gover- 
nesses into honest trades would be for their own 
benefit, and greatly to the benefit of the other half. 
But that’s not my affair. I only meddle with things 
Iunderstand. Miss Leaf, would you be ashamed | 

| of keeping a shop ?” 

It is no reflection upon Hilary to confess that 
this point-blank question startled her. Her bring- 
ing-up had been strictly among the professional 
class: and in the provinces sharper than even in 

| London is drawn the line between the richest 
tradesman who “ keeps a shop,” and the poorest 
lawyer, doctor, or clergyman, who ever starved in 
decent gentility. It had been often a struggle for 
Hilary Leaf’s girlish pride to have to teach a BC 
| to little boys and girls whose parents stood behind 
| Counters; but as she grew older she grew wiser, 
and intercourse with Robert Lyon had taught her 


o never forgot one day, when Selina 


I kept an outfitter’s | 





All ended in the one cry—familiar to how many | asked him something about his grandfather or 


| they are best fitted for. 


| failure in the world. 


| not doing the other thing. 
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great-grandfather, and he answered quickly, smil- 


| ing, ‘* Well, I suppose I had one, but I really 


never heard.” Nevertheless it takes long to con- 
quer entirely the class prejudices of years, nay, 
In spite of her will Hilary 
felt herself wince, and the colour rush all over her 
face, at Miss Balquidder’s question. 

‘* Take time to answer, and speak out, my dear. 
Don’t be afraid. You'll not offend me.” 

The kindly cheerful tone made Hilary recover 
her balance immediately. 

* T never thought of it before ; the possibility of 
such a thing did not occur to me; but I hope I 


more, of generations. 


| should not be ashamed of any honest work for 


which I wascompetent. Only—to serve in a shop 
—to wait upon strangers ;—I am so horribly shy of 
strangers.” And again the sensitive colour rushed 
in a perfect tide over cheeks and forehead. 

Miss Balquidder looked half amused, half com- 
passionately at her. 

“No, my dear, you would not make a good 
shop-woman, at least there are many better fitted 
for it than you; and it is my maxim that people 
should try to find out, and to do, only that which 
If they did, we might not 
have so many cases of proud despair and ambitious 
It looks very grand and in- 
teresting sometimes to try and do what you can’t 
do, and then tear your hair, and think the world 
has ill-used you—very grand, but very silly ; when 


| all the while, perhaps, there is something else you 


can do, and do thoroughly well; and the world will 
be exceedingly obliged to you for doing it,—and 
As doubtless the world 
was to me, when, instead of being a mediocre 
musician, as I once wished to be—it’s true, my 
dear—Il took to keeping one of the best ladies’ out- 
fitting warehouses in London.” 

While she talked, her companion had quite re- 
covered herself, and Miss Balquidder then went 
on to explain, what I will tell more briefly, if less 
graphically, than did the good Scotchwoman ; who, 
like all who have had a hard struggle in their 
youth, liked a little to dilate upon it in easy old 
age. 

Hard as it was, however, it had ended early, for, 
at fifty, she found herself a woman of independent 
property, without kith or kin, still active, ener- 
getic, and capable of enjoying life. She applied 
her mind to find out what she could best do with 
herself and her money. 

“I might have bought a landed estate to be in- 
herited by—nobody ; or a house in Belgravia, and 
an opera-box, to be shared by—nobody. We all 
have our pet luxuries; none of these were exactly 
mine.” 

‘“‘No,” assented Hilary, somewhat abstractedly. 
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She was thinking, if she could make a fortune, 
and—and give it away ! if, by any means, any hon- 
ourable, upright heart could be made to under- 
stand that it did not signify, in reality, which side 
the money came from; that it sometimes showed 
deeper, ay, the very deepest attachment, when a 
proud, poor man had self-respect and courage 
enough to tell a woman plainly, ‘I love you, and 1 
will marry you ; I am not such a coward as to be 
afraid of your gold.’” 

But, oh! what a ridiculous dream !—and she 
sat there, the penniless Hilary Leaf, listening to 
Miss Balquidder, the rich lady, whose life seemed 
so easy. For the moment, perhaps, her own ap- 
peared hard. But she had hope, and she was 
young. She knew nothing of the years and years 
that had had to be lived through before those kind 
eyes looked as clear and cloudless as now ; before 
the voice gained the sweet evenness of tone waich 
she liked to listen to, and felt that it made her 
quiet and “ good,” almost like Johanna’s. 

‘*You see, my dear,” said Miss Balquidder, 
‘when one has no duties, one must just make 
them ; when we have nobody to care for us, we 
must take to caring for everybody. I suppose” 
—here a slight pause indicated that this life, like 
all women’s lives, had had its tale, now long, long 
told—‘‘I suppose I was not meant to be a wife ; 
but I am quite certain I was meant to be a mother. 
And”—with her peculiar, bright, humorous look 
—‘* you’d be astonished, Miss Leaf, if you knew 
what lots of ‘children’ I have in all parts of the 
world.” 

Miss Balquidder then went on to explain, that 
finding, from her own experience, how great was 
the number, and how sore the trial, of young 
women who now-a-days are obliged to work,— 
obliged to forget that there is such a thing as the 
blessed privilege of being worked for—she had set 
herself, in her small way, to try and help them. 
Her pet project was to induce educated women 
to quit the genteel starvation of governess-ship 
for some good trade, thereby bringing higher 
intelligence into a class which needed, not the ele- 
vation of the work itself, which was comparatively 
easy and refined, but of the workers. She had, 
therefore, invested sum after sum of her capital in 
setting up various small shops in the environs of 
London, in her own former line, and others—sta- 
tioners, lace-shops, etc.—trades which could be 
well carried on by women. Into the management 
of which she put as many young girls as she could 
find really fitted for it, or willing to learn, paying 
them regular salaries, large or small, according to 
their deserts. 

“Fair work, fair pay ; not one penny more or 
less ; I never do it; it would not be honest. I 
overlook each business myself, and it is carried on 





in my name, 
profit ; sometimes not. 


me generally a small interest for my money—two 
or three per cent., which is all I care about, 
Thus, you see, I and my young people make a fair 
bargain on both sides: it’s no charity. I don't 
believe in charity.” 


‘*No,” said Hilary, feeling her spirit rise. She || 
was yet young enough, yet enough unworn by the || 
fight to feel the deliciousness of work—honest | 
“TI think I could do it,” | 
“T think, with a little practice, I | 
really could keep a shop.” 7 

‘*At all events, perhaps you could do whatI | 
find more difficult to get done, and well done, for it | 


work for honest pay. 
she added. 


requires a far higher class of women than generally 


apply—you could keep the accounts of a shop; | 


you should be the head, and it would be easy to 
find the hands. Let me see; there is a young 
lady, she has managed my stationer’s business at 


Kensington these two years, and now she is going | 
to be married. Are you good at figures; do you | 


understand book-keeping ?” 


And suddenly changing into the woman of | 


business, and one who was evidently quite accus- 


tomed both to arrange and command, Miss Bal- | 
quidder put Hilary through a sort of extempore | 
arithmetical catechism, from which she came off | 


with flying colours, 


‘*I only wish there were more like you. I wish 
there were more young ladies brought up like” — | 
‘* Like boys !” said Hilary, laughing, “for Ial- | 


ways used to say that was my case.” 
“‘No, I never desire to see young women made 


into men.” And Miss Balquidder seemed a little | 
“But I do wish girls were taught | 


scandalized. 
fewer accomplishments, and more reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; were made as accurate, orderly, 
and able to help themselves, as boys are. 
business. 
stationer’s shop ?” 

Hilary’s breath came hard and fast. Much as 
she had longed for work, to get this sort of work, 
—to keep a stationer’s shop! What would her 
sisters say? what would he say? But she dared 
not think of that just now. 

‘How much should I be able to earn, do you 
think ?” 

Miss Balquidder considered a moment, and then 
said, rather shortly—for it was not exactly acting 
on her own principles; she knew the pay was 
above the work—“I will give you a hundred 4 
year.” 

A hundred a year! actually certain, and over 
and above any other income. It seemed a fortune 
to poor Hilary. 
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Sometimes it brings me in a little | 
Of course,” she added, 
smiling, “I would rather have profits than losses; | 
still, I balance one against the other, and it leaves | 
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Will you take the management of my | 
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| ‘* Will you give me a day or two to think about 
| it, and consult my sisters?” 

She spoke quietly, but Miss Balquidder could 
| see how agitated she was; how she evidently 
| struggled with many feelings that would be best 
The good old lady rose. 

‘“‘ Take your own time, my dear; I will keep 
| the situation open for you for one week from this 
date. And now I must send you away, for I have 
| a great deal to do.” 

| They parted, quite like friends; and Hilary 
went out, walking quickly, feeling neither the 
wind nor the rain. Yet when she reached No. 15, 
| she could not bring herself to enter, but took an- 
| other turn or two round the Crescent, trying to be 
| quite sure of her own mind before she opened the 
| matter to her sisters. And there was one little 
battle to be fought which the sisters did not 
know. 

| It was perhaps foolish, seeing she did not belong 
| to him in any open way, and he had no external 
| right over her life or her actions, that she should 
| go back and back to the question, ‘*‘ What would 
| Robert Lyon say ?” 

|| He knew she earned her daily bread ; sometimes 
this had seemed to vex and annoy him, but it must be 
done ; and when a thing was inevitable, it was not 
Mr. Lyon’s way to say much about it. But being 


a governess was an accredited and customary mode 
of a young lady’s earning her livelihood. This was 


different. If he should think it too public, too 
unfeminine : he had such a horror of a woman’s 
| being anything but a woman, as strong and brave 
as she could, but in a womanly way ; doing any- 
thing, however painful, that she was obliged to 
do, but never out of choice or bravado, or the ex- 
citement of stepping out of her own sphere into 
man’s. Would Robert Lyon think less of her, 
Hilary, because she had to learn to take care of 
herself, to protect herself, and to act in so many 
ways for herself, contrary to the natural and right 
order of things? That old order—God forbid it 
should ever change !—which ordained that the 





women should be ‘‘keepers at home ;” happy rulers 
of that happy little world, which seemed as far 
off as the next world from this poor Hilary. 

‘What if he should look down upon me? 
What if he should return, and find me different 
from what he expected?” And bitter tears burned 
in her eyes, as she walked rapidly and passion- 
ately along the deserted street. Then a revulsion 
came. 

“No; love is worth nothing that is not 
worth everything, and to be trusted through every- 
thing. If he could forget me—could love any one 
better than me—me myself, no matter what I 
was, ugly or pretty, old or young, rich or poor,— 
I would not care for his love. It would not be 
worth my having ; I’d let it go. Robert, though 
it broke my heart, I'd let you go.” 

Her eyes flashed ; her poor little hand clenched 
itself under her shawl; and then, as a half re- 
proach, she heard in fancy the steady, loving 
voice—which could have calmed her wildest par- 
oxysm of passion and pain—‘‘ You must trust 
me, Hilary.” 

Yes, he was a man to be trusted. No doubt, 
very much like other men, and by no means such 
a hero to the world at large as this fond girl made 
him out to be; but Robert Lyon had, with all 
people, and under all circumstances, the character 
of reliableness. He had also,—you might read it 
in his face,—a quality equally rare, faithfulness. 
Not merely sincerity, but faithfulness; the power 
of conceiving one clear purpose or one strong love 
—in unity is strength ;—and of not only keeping 
true to it at the time, but« solding fast to it with 
a single-minded persistency tnat never even takes 
in the idea of voluntary change, as long as persist- 
ency is right or possible. 

‘¢ Robert, Robert,” sobbed this forlorn girl, as 
if slowly waking up to a sense of her forlornness, 
and of the almost universal fickleness, not actual 
falseness, but fickleness, which prevails in the world 
and among mankind, ‘ O Robert, be faithful ! 
faithful to yourself—faithful to me !” 
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AN ESSAY ON AN OLD ESSAYIST—MONTAIGNE. 


Ir is astonishing how much of our most popular 
modern literature has for its subject-matter the 
literary men and literary achievements of former 
generations. The modern literary man is an ivy 
drawing sustenance from the walls of former 
greatness. Contemporary reputations resemble 
the tents of Arabs pitched among the stones of 
dead cities. But seldom we witness a Columbus 
stretching ‘across the ocean in search of a new 
world; but we have Old Mortality everywhere 
clearing away with reverential hand the mosses of 
forgetfulness from the sepulchres of the great, and 
making fresh the half-obliterated inscriptions. The 
literature of the past is so rich that modern men 
are proud if they can write a comment upon a page 
here and there. If we cannot say a new thing 
ourselves, we can do the next best, say something 
new about the men who said new things. The 
literary giants in the early time saw nature and 
fact clearly as they saw sunrise or sunset; but we 
unfortunate moderns cannot see nature because of 
these giants ; they stand up between her and us, 
and the only glimpses we have of her are caught as 
it were by peeping between their legs. Shut out 
to some extent from the fair apparition, we can 
hear the report of those who see, and picture it as 
best we can to ourselves; at all events, we hear 
what they say and how they say it, and can be 
critical ‘thereon to our heart’s content. They put 
their sickles into the virgin fields of intellect ; we 
are the posterity of which they stood so much in 
fear, and being a somewhat late posterity, we find 
sufficient employment in weighing their merits and 
delivering; judgment thereupon. We stand in 
mvitual awe of one another. We cannot drive our 
chariots at such a pace as they, but then we have 
the laurel-crowns and the applauses in our keeping, 
and are quite right to make the best of our 
advantages, and to be chary in awarding either the 
one or the other. Everything that ever will be 
much worth saying in the world has been said in 
one form or another long ago, and we may as well 
hunt the rainbow as seek originality. We can 
touch nothing that a man’s hand has not touched 
before. The stones that compose the modern 
House of Fame have been drawn from the Greek 
temple or the Roman amphitheatre. We have 
only great men to write about, and are writing 
with commendable industry. What libraries on 
Shakspere, elucidatory and otherwise, will fall a 
prey at the great conflagration ! 

Never will mortal tread such forlorn shades as 
Dante ; never will there be a month of May like 
Chaucer’s ; never will there be a lover like Romeo, 





a witty fellow like Mercutio ; never such a silvery 
voice heard as Portia’s on the moonlight lawn at 
Belmont ; never more will a heart break like Lear’s, 
These things cannot be repeated. But the men 
who created them remain, and we can criticise 
and biographize. On the whole, perhaps, as mat- 
ters stand, biography is the most fruitful field in 
which the modern intellect can work. But then it 
is so difficult : biographical talent of a high order is 
quite as rare as poetical. Mr. Carlyle is perhaps 
the only living writer who possesses it in anything 
like perfection. In fact, supreme biographical 
talent includes every other talent, poetical in- 
cluded. The present venture is entirely with- 
out pretension ; it professes to be neither bio- 
graphy nor criticism, although in its limited scope 
it may deal a little with both. Its purpose 
will be served if it interests the reader—per- 
haps till, now unacquainted with him—in a great 
and peculiar Frenchman who lived three centuries 
ago, and who, above any other writer of his 
nation, has coloured the universal thought of the 
world—Montaigne the Essayist. The reader may 
never have read a line of his writings, or have 
heard a fact of his biography, but he has never- 
theless been acted upon by the influence which 
radiates from the old Gascon chiteau. 

Michel de Montaigne was born at the chiteau 
of Montaigne, in the wild district of Perigord, in 
France,—shadowed by chestnut woods in which 
droves of swine fed,—on the last day of February 
1533. His father had peculiar notions on the mat- 
ter of education, and these he resolved to carry out 
in the case of his infant son. His god-father 
and god-mother were selected from the peasan- 
try of the district, and he drew milk from the 
breast of a peasant woman. ‘This Spartan treat- 
ment was designed to give him a scorn of fine liv- 
ing, and to prevent him in after life from ripening 
into effeminacy. But his father was tender enough 
in other things, and the child was never roused 
from slumber save by the sound of some musical 
instrument. The acquirement of Latin had proved 
a mighty torture to the father, and that torture it 
was resolved the son should be spared if possible. 
Accordingly a German was procured, innocent of 
French but deeply learned in Latin, and to his 
care the youthful Michel was intrusted, while he 
could barely totter from chair to chair. French 
was avoided like infection, his father brushed up 
his Latin which had become sorely rusted, the 
household might have been a Roman one, as far 
as language was concerned, and without turning 
over a page of a lexicon or grammar Latin formed 
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itself on the tongue of the future essayist quite 
| as easily and naturally as it did on the tongue of 
| the youthful Coriolanus. At the age of six years— 
what will Professor Blackie say to that ?—Master 
Michel was sent to the College of Guyenne, at 
| that time considered the best in France, and 
there he finished his education by the time he 
reached his thirteenth year. After leavingGuyenne, 
he pursued the study of law for several years, but 


at what school or schools his biographers have only | 


been able to conjecture. He does not seem, how- 
ever, to have taken kindly to legal studies. 
visited Paris in early life, made his appearance at 


his brilliant talk, and ever afterwards he speaks of 


the capital with the rapture of a true French- | 


|| man, 





cepted, free from any grievous affliction and in great 
tranquillity of mind, having been contented with my 
natural and original conveniences, without being 
solicitous after others; if I should compare it 
all, I say, with the four years I had the happiness 
to enjoy the sweet society of this excellent man, 
to nothing but smoke, but an obscure and tedious 
night from the day I lost him. I have only 
but a sorrowful and languishing life; and the 
very pleasures that present themselves to me, in- 
stead of administering anything of consolation, 


He | double my affliction for his loss. We were halves 
| throughout, and to that degree that methinks, by 
Court, is said to have pleased King Henry 11. with | outliving him, I defraud him of his part. 


I was so 
accustomed to be always his second in all places, 
and in all interests too, that methinks I am no 


‘“‘T love it for itself,” he says, ‘‘and more | more than half a man, and have but half a being. 


in its own simplicity than glossed over with foreign | There is no action nor imagination of ming where- 


pomp. I love it tenderly, even to its warts and 
|| stains.” While yet a young man he was a good 
|| deal about the Court. There he saw our own Mary 


| in Ido not want him.” Montaigne was with La 
| Boétie when he died, and remembering all that the 
| dead man had been to him, he ever afterwards 


|| Stuart in the first splendour of that beauty which speaks tenderly of him, as David might of Jona- 


| was afterwards fatal to so many. We guess from 
| an allusion in his Essays that he witnessed the death 
of Henry in the royal lists. Into that brilliant and 
dissolute Court he carried a keen eye that quietly 
noted down this and that, and put it past for future 
use. Itis said that he did not shineas a courtier, 


but he made a better use of his experience than any 


of his more successful compeers. It was about 

this time*that he formed his famous friendship for 
| Estienne de la Boétie, a friendship so complete, so 

noble, so unselfish and satisfying, that it seems 
| rather to have grown in the gracious imagination 
| of Shakspere “where no planet strikes” than in 
| the actual world of men. 
|| La Boétie was a remarkable man. Montaigne 
|| heard of him accidentally, yearned towards him, 
|| and when they met they ran together like quick- 
| silver. Four years after the acquaintance was 
formed, La Boétie died, and the first shadow fell 
over Montaigne’s life. In the heroic essay on 
Friendship he thus speaks: ‘‘For the rest which 
we commonly call friends and friendships are 
nothing but acquaintances and familiarities, either 
occasionally contracted, or upon some design by 
means of which there happens some little inter- 
course betwixt our souls. But in the friendship 
I speak of, they mix and work themselves into one 
piece, into so universal a mixture, that there is no 
more sign of the seam by which they were first con- 
joined. If a man should importune me to give a 
reason why I loved him, I find it could no other- 
wise be expressed, than by making answer, because 
it was he, because it was I.” ‘‘ For, in good earnest, 
if Icompare all the rest of my life, though thanks 
be to God I have passed my time pleasantly enough 
‘aapaiined ease, and, the loss of such a friend ex- 








than—if, instead, of being a Hebrew and filled with 
the austere traditions of his race, David had been 
a sixteenth century Frenchman, living in the time 
of the St. Bartholomew, nurtured on the classical 
authors, and filled with admiration for the heroes 
of antiquity. 

After the death of his friend, Montaigne married 
—and with no excess of passion, if we may trust 
himself. The Essays are full of sly hits at the 
married state; and, speaking of the crosses inci- 
dent thereunto, he crows lustily, and vaunts 
his prowess ; from which we infer that his wife 
was somewhat of a shrew, and that, in conjugal 
combat, he was often glad to strike his colours, 
and purchase peace by submission. It is so easy 
to be bold when one is writing essays, and the 
sharp voice is silent! In the thirty-eighth year of 
his age, Montaigne—somewhat world-weary—re- 
tired to his chiteau ; he placed his library in the 
“‘great tower overlooking the entrance to the 
court,” and there he spent his days reading, medi- 
tating, writing. Over the central rafter he, in 
large letters, inscribed the characteristic device, 
I DO NOT UNDERSTAND; I PavUSE; I EXAMINE. 
When he began writing his Essays, he had no great 
desire to shine as an author ; he wrote simply to 
relieve his teeming heart and brain. The best 
method to lay the spectres that haunt the mind is 
to commit them to paper. Speaking of the Essays 
he says, “This book has a domestic and private 
object. It is intended for the use of my relations 
and friends; so that, when they have lost me, 
which they will soon do, they may find in it some 
features of my condition and humours, and by this 
means keep up more completely, and in a more 
lively manner, the knowledge they have of me.” 
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In the Essays he meant to portray himself, his 
habits, his modes of thinking, his opinions, what 
fruit of wisdom he had gathered from experience, 
sweet and bitter,—and the task he has executed 
with wonderful fidelity. He does not make him- 
self a hero. Cromwell would have his warts 
painted, and Montaigne paints his, and he 
paints them with a certain fondness. He is 
perfectly tolerant of himself, and of everybody 
else. Whatever be the subject, the writing 
flows on easy, equable, and self-satisfied. Each 
event of his past life he looks upon as a fact of 
nature; creditable, or the reverse, there it is; 
something to be speculated upon, not in the least 
tobe regretted. If it is worth nothing else, it may 
be useful as an illustration. He does not seem to 
have any idea of the relative importance of things. 
That his moustache, if stroked with his perfumed 
glove or handkerchief, will retain the odour a 
whole day, is related with as much gravity asa 
king’s death, or the march of a desolating plague. 
Nervously apprehensive of pain and death, he 
builds around himself a rampart of stoical maxims 
edifying to witness, but which will yield when the 
terror comes, like a knot of river flags, to the 
shoulder of Behemoth. 

The Essays first saw the light at Bordeaux, and 
soon became popular among the best French minds, 
and such a man could not but be keenly alive to 
the pleasures of praise. But painful days were at 
hand, and his stoical philosophy was to be put to 
the test. He was attacked by the stone, the dis- 
ease which, from childhood, he most feared. From 
this period, on to the end, his life was embittered 
with frequent paroxysms of agony. Like his father, 
he hated doctors and drugs, and he bore up against 
his disease as best he could. The speculating and 
experimenting turn of the man fastens upon the 
fierce pain itself, and turns it to use. ‘‘When 
they suppose me to be most cast down, and spare 
me, I often try my strength, and start subjects of 
conversation quite foreign to my state. I can do 
everything by a sudden effort, but, oh! take away 
duration. As soonas the pain passes, I can return 
to my ordinary posture, for my soul is no other- 
wise affected than by the influence of the body ; 
and this I certainly owe to the care which I have 
always taken to prepare myself by reason for such 
accidents. It is true that I am tried somewhat 
severely, for I have suddenly passed from a very 
sweet and very happy condition of life, to the most 
painful that can be imagined.” In a lull of the 
disorder, urged by the insatiable curiosity which 
consumed him, and by that irresistible sympathy 
with his race, which made the sordidest peasant 
more interesting to him than Mont Blanc at sun- 
set, or statues that enchant the world, or white 
marble cathedrals cutting southern azure with 





groves of pinnacles, he mounted horse, and, accom- 
panied by a secretary and servants, started for 
Italy. Passing from city to city, the keen noticing 
eyes found sufficient employment, and everything | 
that struck him was noted down in his journal— | 
often with curious comments. He was always | 
conscientious in attending divine service ; and it | 
is characteristic that once or twice after visiting | 
the churches, he remarks on the paucity of pretty | 
faces amongst the female worshippers. While 
lingering at the baths of Della Villa, news arrived | 
that he had been elected Mayor of Bordeaux (ax | 
office which his father had once held), and he re | 
turned at once. On entering office, Montaigne took | 
up his residence in the city, and fulfilled hisduties to | 
the satisfaction of the citizens. Yet he hankered | 
after his chiteau, his library, and his old employ- | 
ment of essay-writing. When his period of mayor- | 
alty expired, he returned to his old home, and | 
completed his Third Book. France was in a | 
troubled state, and Montaigne’s studies were fre- | 
quently interrupted. Visiting \Paris, he suffered a | 
short imprisonment in the Bastile. Feeling his | 
career was drawing to a close, he resided chiefly 
at Montaigne, making the last corrections of his | 
works. Dwelling there, and about to issue a final | 
edition, he was seized with a quinsey. Conscious 
that his end was near, he sent for his neighbours, | 
that he might bid them a last farewell. When 
they came, and when the priest was elevating the | 
Host, ‘‘this poor gentleman leaped forward as | 
well as he was able on his bed, with his hands | 
clasped ; and in this last act gave up his soul to | 
God.” He was buried at Montaigne, but his body | 
was afterwards removed to the chapel of the | 
Feuillans at Bordeaux. A monument was erected | 
to his memory, and around it during the last three 
centuries the foot of many a pilgrim has lingered. | 
The Essays are comprised in three books, ranging 
over an infinite variety of subjects, and the manner 
of treatment is always peculiar and characteristic. 
Although delighting in classical quotation and 
illustration, Montaigne is not a pedant; on the 
contrary, there is a fine gentleman air about much 
of his writing, and he wears his classics as he wears 
his rings, not from ostentation, but as a matter of 
course. In his books there is a healthy smack of 
country life ; he occasionally uses a provincialism ; 
his grapes have the true flavour of the Gascon soil. 
In point of style, the Essays are different from 
anything that could now be produced. Not only 
is the thinking different, the manner of setting 
forth the thinking is different also. There is 4 
certain want of ease in the old writers which is 
irresistibly charming. The language flows like 4 
stream over a pebbled bed, with propulsion, eddy, 
and sweet recoil—the pebbles, if retarding move- 
ment, giving a dimpled surface and a natural music. 
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There is a ceremoniousness in the mental habits of 
these ancients. Their intellectual garniture is pic- 
turesque, like the garniture of their bodies. Their 
thoughts are courtly and high-mannered. They 
carried gallantry (so to speak) into literature. 
They touched the hand of truth as they would the 
hand of a high-born lady in aminuet. A singular 
analogy exists between the personal attire of a 
period and the written style of a period. The 
peaked beard, the starched collar, the quilted 
doublet, have their correspondences in the high 
sentence and the elaborate ornament (worked 
upon the thought like the figures upon tapestry) 
of Sydney and Spenser. In Pope’s day, men wore 
rapiers, and their weapons they carried with them 
into literature, and unsheathed them frequently 
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too. Style went out with the men who wore 
| knee-breeches and buckles in their shoes. Mon- 


| taigne, in his graver and sedater passages, reaches 
|| the high-wrought and intricate eloquence to which 


| werefer; but then his moods are Protean, and he 
| is constantly alternating it with familiarity, anec- 
| dote, humour, and coarseness. His Essays are like 


| a mythological landscape ; you hear the pipe of 


Pan from the thicket, the goddess moves past, the 
| leering satyr is there also. At the core of him, 
essentially melancholy, and consumed with a hunger 
for truth, he stands like Prospero in the Enchanted 
| Island, with Ariel and Caliban to do his behests. 


| These sudden alternations are very characteristic of 
|, Montaigne. Whatever he says immediately suggests 


| its opposite. He laughs at himself and his reader. 


| He builds his castle of cards for the mere pleasure 
| of knocking it down again. He is ever unexpected 


and surprising. And with this curious mental 
activity, this play and mingling of discordant ele- 
ments, his page is restless and alive, like the con- 
stant flicker of light and shadow in a mass of 
|| foliage which the wind is stirring. 
| Montaigne is avowedly an egotist, and by those 
who are inclined to make this a matter of reproach, 
it should be remembered that the value of egotism 
| depends upon the egotist. If the egotist is weak, 
| the egotism is drivel, and gravitates towards obli- 
_ vion by a necessity of its nature. If the egotist 
is strong, acute, and full of distinctive character, 
the egotism is precious, and remains a possession 
of the race. If Shakspere had left personal reve- 
| lations, how we should value them! if, indeed, 
| he has not in some sense left them, if the tragedies 
and comedies are not personal revelations alto- 
| gether—the multiform nature of the man rushing 
| toward the sun at once in Falstaff, Hamlet, and 
| Romeo. But calling Montaigne an egotist does 
not go a great way to decipher him. No writer 
takes the reader so much into his confidence, and 
, 20 one more completely escapes the penalty of 








confidence. He tells us everything about himself, 








we think, and when all is told it is astonishing 
how little we really know. The esplanades of 
Montaigne’s palace are thoroughfares, men from 
every European nation may jostle there, but some- 
where in the building there is a secret room in 
which the master sits, of which no one but himself 
wears the key. We read in his Essays about his 
wife, his daughter, his daughter’s governesses, of 
his cook, of his page, ‘‘ who was never found guilty 
of telling the truth,” of his library, the Gascon 
harvest-fields outside the chiteau, his methods of 
composition, his favourite speculations, but some- 
how the man himself is constantly eluding us. His 
daughter’s governess, his page, and the ripening 
Gascon fields are never introduced for their own 
sakes ; they are employed merely to illustrate and 
set off the subject on which he happens to be writ- 
ing. A brawl in his own kitchen he does not con- 
sider worthy of being specially set down, but he 
has seenand heard everything,—it comes in his way 
when travelling in some remote region, and accord- 
ingly it finds a place. He is the frankest and most 
out-spoken of writers, but that very frankness and 
out-spokenness puts a reader off his guard. If you 
wish to preserve your secret, wrap it up in frank- 
ness ; if you wish to mislead at play, be careful to 
show your hand. The Essays are full of this 
trick. The frankness is as well simulated as the 
grape-bunches of the Grecian artist which the birds 
flew towards and pecked. When Montaigne re- 
treats he does so like a skilful general, leaving his 
fires burning as brightly as possible. In other ways, 
too, he is an adept in putting his reader out. He 
discourses with the utmost gravity, but you sus- 
pect mockery or banter in the tones. He is se- 
rious about the most trifling subjects, and he trifles 
about the most serious. ‘‘ He broods eternally 
over his own thought,” but who can tell what his 
thought may be for the nonce? He is of all 
writers the most vagrant, surprising, and—to many 
minds—illogical. His sequences are not the se- 
quences of other men. His writings are as full of 
transformations as a pantomime or a fairy tale. 
His arid wastes lead up to glittering palaces, his 
banqueting-halls end in a dog-hutch. He begins 
an Essay about trivialities, and the conclusion is in 
the other world. And the peculiar character of 
his writing arises—as the peculiar character of 
all writings which are worth anything do—from 
constitutional turn of mind. He is constantly 
playing at fast and loose with himself and his 
reader. He mocks and scorns his deeper nature, 
and—like Shakspere in Hamlet—says his deep- 
est things in a jesting way. When he is gayest, 
be sure there is a serious design in his mood. 
Singularly shrewd and penetrating—sad, not 
only from the sensibility of exquisite nerve 
and tissue, but from meditation, and an eye that 
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pierces the surfaces of things—fond of pleasure, yet 
strangely fascinated by death—profoundly sceptical, 
yet clinging to what the Church taught and be- 
lieved—lazily possessed by a high ideal of life, yet 
unable to reach it, careless perhaps often to strive 
after it, consequently with no very high opinion of 
his own goodness nor of the goodness of his fellows 
—and with all those serious elements, an element 
of humour, which assumed a variety of forms, 
now pure fun, now mischievous banter, now 
blistering scorn; humour in all its shapes, care- 
lessly exercised on himself and his readers,— 
with all this variety, complexity, contradiction 
almost of intellectual forces within him, Montaigne 
wrote his bewildering Essays—with the exception 
of Rabelais, the greatest modern Frenchman—the 
creator of a distinct literary form, and to whom, 
down to our own day, even in point of subject- 
matter, every essayist has been more or less 
indebted. 

Montaigne was not in any strict sense of the 
word ateacher. He wrote in support of no theory, 
moral, xsthetical, political, or theological. Con- 
stantly saying the most shrewd and memorable 
things, his turn of mind is vagrant and discursive. 
With no particular end in view he saunters through 
the fields of speculation. He owns allegiance to 
nothing, not even to himself. He had as great 
a contempt for consistency as Mr. Emerson. He 
is not in the least disturbed if the opinion set 
forth to-day flies right in the face of the opinion 
set forth yesterday. A melancholy Gascon genile- 
man, who had seen a good deal of the world, and 
who suffered constantly under the oppression of 
thought, he remained at his chiteau, and amused 
himself with his own speculations. His philosophy 
is worldly. He knows that life is full of bitters, 
and he holds it wisdom that a man should console 
himself with its sweets—the principal of which are 
peace, leisure, travel, and the writing of essays. 
He values obtainable Gascon bread and cheese 
more than the unobtainable stars. He thinks 
crying for the moon the foolishest thing in the 
world. He knows that pain will come, disease 
will come, death will come, and he fortifies him- 
self against their approach by a stoicism which is 
more pagan than Christian. This practical acquies- 
cence of Montaigne, this acceptance of life as 
rather a sad thing at best, does not promise much 
fruit save to himself. How then came he to take 
his place in the visible forces of the world ? 

He lived in the times of the French religious 
wars. The rulers of his country were execrable 
Christians, but most orthodox Catholics. Heretics 
were burned almost every day, and the Court 
ladies flocked to witness the spectacle. On the 
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Queen-mother and on her miserable son lay all the 
blood of the St. Bartholomew. The country was 
torn asunder; everywhere there was battle, mur- 
der, pillage, and such woful partings as Mr. Millais 
has represented in his incomparable picture. To 
Montaigne, this state of things was hateful and in- 
comprehensible. He was a good Catholic in his 
easy way ; he attended divine service regularly; 
he crossed himself when he yawned. He conformed 
in practice to every rule of the Church ; but if 
orthodox in practice, he was daring in speculation, 
He waged war with every form of superstition. 
He worked like a mole under the foundations of 
priestcraft. While in this way doing signal ser- 
vice to the reformed cause, he had but little sym- 
pathy with reformers. If they had but remained 
quiet, but kept their peculiar notions to themselves, 
France would have been at rest. That a man 
should go to the stake for an opinion, was as 
astonishing to him as that priest or king should 
send him there for an opinion. He was easy 
tempered, and humane—in the hunting-field he 
could not hear the cry of a dying hare with 
composure—the stake, consequently, had no at- 
tractions for such a man. His scepticism came 
into play, his melancholy scorn, his sense of the 
illimitable which surrounds man’s life, and mocks 
and defeats his thought. Man is here, he said, 
with bounded powers, with limited knowledge, 
with the unknown behind, the unknown in front, 
certain of nothing but that he was born and 
that he must die: Why, then, should he burn 
his fellow? Out of his merciful disposition, out of 
his scepticism, grew, in that fiercely intolerant age, 
the idea of toleration of which he was the apostle. 
Widely read, charming every one with his wit and 
his wisdom, his influence spread from min‘ to 
mind, and assisted in bringing about the change 
which has taken place in European thought. His 
ideas certainly did not spring from the highest 
sources. He was no ascetic, he loved pleasure, he 


was tolerant of everything except cruelty ; but do | 


not let us stint our praise on that account for the 
good he actually performed. It is in this indirect 
way that great writers affect the thoughts of the 
world. They may not be powerful in action, but 
they send forth ideal armies which fight for the 
good cause long after the brain is dust from which 
they sprung. And the man who is fighting against 
wrong to-day is assisted, more perhaps than he is 
himself aware, by the sarcasm of this writer, by 
the metaphor of that, by the song of the other, 
even although the writers themselves professed 
indifference, or were even counted as belonging to 
the enemy. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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THE SUMMER WOODS. 





THE 


Go gather sunbeams where they lie 
On every hill-side sleeping, 
And put them where they will not die, 
Within your young heart’s keeping. 
They paint with light, with loving hand, the blossom 
when it’s blowing, 
They tune the lays of every land, and bless where’er 
they fall ; 
Keep every day, like Summer gay, for yellow Autumn’s 
glowing, 
For happy hearts have summer aye, and sunshine over 
all. 


Then merry all—go merrily, 
And happy foot go free, 
With laughter ringing cheerily ; 
TI would not stint your glee. 
Wake up, you gladsome voices, till the grand old wood 
rejoices, 
Let beauty claim her kindred where the lordly Sum- 
mer’s hand 
His path of light is spreading for the bride that he is 
wedding ; 
Go all, and greet the rosy Queen that’s coming through 
the land. 


The primrose blooms for Easter-tide, 
The daffodil for May ; 
But June’s the lordly Summer's bride, 
And this her bridal day. 
And who but you, as pure as dew, as true as ye are 
tender, 
So light of heart, should bear your part, amid her 
bridal cheer ? 
| And who but you, to life so new, should dance amid her 
splendour,— 
| Should rise with living rapture through the radiance 
of the year ? 


| 

| Then dance away the merry day, 

Your meed of music bringing, 

Wher« household cares hush half the lay 


| The birds were lately singing ; 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Robin in his summer haunt, his woodland place of 
wooing, 
Has ail forgot the welcome note that 
snow ; 
| The Cushat calls among the firs, the 
| cuckooing, 
Your little mimic voices stirs to music 


sang away the 
green Cuckoo 
as ye go. 


See there, the glimpse of grassy dales 
Is gleaming through the larches, 

And here, like dim cathedral aisles, 
The gloom of beechen arches ; 


thorn ; 


"7 . . , 
The woodbines 9’er the dusky gean their golden gar- 
lands fling ; 


of morn, 
Where fainting fair anemones lie left behind the 
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| The heather glows on every bank, the wild-rose on its 


And there the flush of noontide rays, and here the blush | 
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And all flowers are blowing 
To the fulness of their noon, 
Where the Summer king is going 
With his queenly lady June. 
Her cheek is like the apple-bloom before it opens 
fairly ; 
She strews the ground with flowers around, with ever- 
radiant hand ; 
Her mantle-fold of green and gold is floating round her 
rarely ; 
We’ll greet with love the rosy Queen that’s coming 
through the land. 


Then wake the gladsome greenwood way, 
With all your young delight ; 
I’ve seen your fathers’ hearts as gay, 
Your mothers’ eyes as bright. 
And they are all the gayer, all the brighter are their 
eyes, 
For days they spent in merriment among the woods 
of old ; 
And they are all the gayer 
rise, 
And far-off hours like these recall all clad in robes of 
gold. 


7 
all, 


for happy thoughts that 


Some brown as nuts in nutting days, 
Some blushing red as maples ; 
They rolled about the heather braes 
Like rosy-cheekéd apples ; 
And up and down the woodland brown the merry band 
went dancing, 
Their hearts as light as any bird’s to memory and 
me ; 
As sunset beams on sparkling streams their bright young 
eyes were glancing ; 
Their voices sweet and happy feet kept time with 
tuneful glee. 





And hope may pour its richest store 
With every promise true ; 
Yet golden halcyons shine no more 
Like those that shine on you. 
| And ye will seek, as I have sought, for beauty’s fading 
| traces, 
‘he footprints of the Summers where ye danced in 
other years ; 
And find that sunshine never dies when shed on happy 
faces, 
But lives through life-long memories, though maybe 
fringed with tears. 


| 
| 


Then dance away with merry din, 
I love your laughter dearly ; 
The linnet on his muirland whin 
Could never sing so clearly. 
| The golden thrush, within his bush, the blackbird on 
his tree, 
| Have kept their sweet-love songs to greet the bridal 
| joys of June ; 
And far away the skylark’s lay rings o’er the lowan lea; 
Oh, happy song of happy hearts with song and heart 
in tune ! 
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The rosebuds, with their ruby lips, 
To Summer’s kisses cling ; 
The larches’ crimson finger-tips 
Wave farewell to the Spring ; 
The chestnut’s hyacinthine flower, 
haw, 
Are shedding balms through sun and shower, and 
beauty where they stand ; 
The ancient oaks, like brave old kin 
world in awe, 
All greet with love the rosy Queen that’s coming 
through the land. 


the ever-fragrant 


gs, who kept the 


Then make the merry greenwood ring 
With voices sweet to hear ; 
As songs that fairy maidens sing 
At milking of the deer. 
It is the time when Summer, all his golden glory shed- 
ding, 
His joys on every comer, all his love on sea and 
shore, 
His path of light is spreading, for the bride that he is 
wedding, 
His radiant Queen in bridal sheen, his loved one ever- 
more. 
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Then dance through all their rosy reign, 
Be merry while you may ; 

Youw’ll never dance so young again, 
Though dancing every day. 

The old divine emotion that is throbbing everywhere, 
Is waking into beauty, and is breaking into song: 
The ever-young whose raptures sprung when Eden first 

was fair, 
Makes hearts as light, 
blithe ’s 


and eyes as bright, and 





the day is long. 
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There's joy in every blossom-fold, 
There’s peace among the leaves ; 
And all the sunshine turns to gold 
Among the harvest sheaves, 
But all the harvests are not when the grain is waving 
yellow, 
And brown October apples in their ruddy ripeness 
fall ! 


Then gather sunshine while you may, to make your 








Autumn mellow, 
And let you keep, in after day, an open heart for 
all. 


WILLIAM FORSYTH. 
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ON 


For now wellnigh six thousand years mankind 
has been guessing at Truth, with what result its 
mythologies, philosophies, wise sentences, and the 
rest may declare to those that readthem. That the 
Truth itself has been meanwhile declared, nay, has 
been declared from the beginning, has proved little 
check. For most of those years it has been known 
in the narrowest circle, a mere pin-point of light 
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dant room and perhaps necessity for guessing. 
| For the truth is so manifold, and by its nature 
hidden, that although discovered in its outline, va- 
nous of its parts are still shrouded, and to be hum- 
bly guessed at rather than rudely unveiled. And 
| if the True Light now shineth, and all that are 
! not blind may see it; yet on how many ulterior 
and distantly related truths it falls, not so much re- 


| veeling them as revealing that they are! To take 
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SOME GUESSERS AT TRUTH. 


within a sphere of darkness ; and even now it is but 
advancing with a slow and irregular step, and as 
if fighting its way over the barricades. Four- 
fifths of men are still reduced to guesswork for 
any knowledge of the things that are, and failing 
the sun and stars, make shift to grope their way 
by a fitful firefly radiance. But even with positive 
truth known as widely as may be, there is abun- 


MY 


truth in its most positive form, as contained in the 
Scriptures, is there not room and demand for 
abundant guessing concerning the meaning of its 
last solemn words of ‘‘ Revelation ;” and concerning 
those higher and reconciling truths that shall unite 
what we see at present as the opposite poles of 
truth ; and concerning many matters purely spi- 
ritual, but left over as yet to speculation divinely 
guided ? While, if we wander out into regions less 
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known and dimly lighted, this necessity of guess- 
ing becomes more evident. Every fresh fact sets 
out some new relation of truth; but then what 
relation? Even science will not always yield to 
the thrusts of logic, but will sometimes open its 
knottiest secrets to the “ inspiration of a guess.” 
And if the patient and pregnant guesses of certain 
noted thinkers have given us higher and more 
satisfying knowledge of physiology and psycho- 
logy and magnetism, it is but rational to expect 
similar and larger gains in morals and politics, and 
in the infinite bearings of the spiritual world upon 
the material. 

Guessing of this sort is no light and haphazard 
matter, a sport for idle hours, or for other than 
serious and profound minds. Least of all is it 
that shrewdness and cunning of insight into mo- 
tive, which it has come to mean in transatlantic 
speech, and of which Mr. Lowell has fitly sung in 
his last Yankee Idyll, 

** Ole Uncle Sam, sez he, I guess, 

I on’y guess, sez he.” 
Those only who come with reverent and tractable 
minds to the truth they know, are likely to guess 
at the unknown; those who search after it lovingly 
for its own sake, and serve for it in patient and long 
and rigorous servitude. Like the well-known ideal 
Knight of Nature in Glaucus, they ‘‘must be of a 
reverent turn of mind; not rashly discrediting any 
report, however vague and fragmentary ; giving 
man credit always for some germ of truth, and 
giving nature credit for an inexhaustible fertility 
and variety, which will keep him his life long al- 
ways reverent, yet never superstitious ; wondering 
at the commonest, but not surprised by the most 
strange ; free from the idols of size and sensuous 
loveliness ; able to see grandeur in the minutest 
objects, beauty in the most ungainly ; estimat- 
ing each thing, not carnally, as the vulgar do, 
by its size, or its pleasantness to the senses, but 
spiritually, by the amount of Divine thought re- 
vealed to him therein ; holding every phenomenon 
worth the noting down; believing that every pebble 
holds a treasure, every bud a revelation ; making 
it a point of conscience to pass over nothing through 
laziness or hastiness, lest the vision once offered 
and despised should be withdrawn ; and looking at 
every object as if he were never to behold it again. 
Moreover, he must keep himself free from all those 
perturbations of mind which not only weakenenergy, 
but darken and confuse the inventive faculty ; 
from melancholy, testiness, pride, and all the pas- 
sions which make men see only what they wish to 
see.” 

It is an ideal picture, no doubt, but at least it 
may set forth that the guesser at truth must be a 
truth-seeker, qualified for the search by proper 


gifts of mind and temper, and by a diligent and | 





unceasing training. Not but that there have been 
strange guesses, without guessers, so to say, and 
so strange that they almost bear in them the 
mystery of some dim prophetic vision. They may 
be stumbled on in the traditions and sacred books 
of most heathen nations. Paul, at Athens, could 
appeal to a poet who sung of men as the offspring 
of God ; a Latin poet made the golden age centre 
in a marvellous child. The legends of Buddhaand 
Zoroaster represent each as born of a virgin ; ac- 
cording to Cesar, the Gauls offered human sacri- 
fices because a man was the fittest sacrifice for sins, 
The Karens looked for a coming of God with a 
resurrection and a new creation; and there is a 
saying in India that the day will come when there 
will be neither idol nor caste. But, passing by 
these and many similar, which can be traced to no 
definite source, but have lain in the heart of heath- 
endom like ‘‘ unconscious prophecies,” as they haye 
been called, there are those others that have been 
guessed out, with more or less of conscious effort. 
We have those pregnant sayings of Socrates, whose 
dialogue was but the method of right guessing, and 
by which, as De Quincey somewhere wittily says, 
a man was fairly ‘‘ backed into the well of truth.” 
Eupolis, one of his scholars, gets the credit of a 
hymn which in one stanza contains the original of 
Pope’s ‘‘ Jehovah, Jove, our Lord ;” and in another 
is singular for its nearness to the Gospel :— 
** A grea‘er hero far 

(Unless great Socrates could err), 

Shall rise to bless some future day, 

And teach to live and teach to pray.” 
And how rich in such border-truths are the 
beautiful and solemn thoughts of Plato — the 
most striking of all antiquity for their marvellous 
approach to Christian verity ; such as his picture of 
the soul as a chariot drawn by two horses, black 
and white; or again, as a “tyrannized city, poor 
and starved, and that cannot do what it would ;” 
of the wise man as the rightful king, of the just 
man as he who must pass through tribulation, and 
(capable surely of a fuller meaning than Plato’s), 
‘¢ who will suffer stripes, bonds, the rack, will have 
his eyes burnt out, and after all other sufferings 
will be crucified.” And if we turn to Rome, there 
are other voices as clear, and uttering words that 
tremble on the verge of truth, like those of Seneca, 
for example: ‘“ We reach innocence through sin ;” 
“No one of himself is able to rise out of the depths, 
but must clasp some outstretched hand ;” or that 
profound saying of Pliny: ‘“ Nothing is more proud 
or more wretched than man.” Nay, so frequently | 
does Seneca speak ‘almost as a Christian,” that 
certain learned German treatises have been written 
to prove his familiarity with the writings of Paul ; 
and Jerome, as is well known, calls him ‘our 


Seneca.” 
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It is curious to linger among these old Pagan 
thoughts; to find how near they sometimes touch 
upon the truth ; how, like distant mountain sum- 
mits flushing with light before the sun has risen, 
they seem to catch the earliest rays that issue 
from the Cross. But it is tantalizing as well. 
You are always on the point of a discovery which 
is never made, winding through ‘‘ passages that 
lead to nothing,” and in the reverse of the Apostle’s 
picture, seeming to have all things, yet having 
nothing. The transition to the Christian thinker 
places us in an entirely other world, with our own 
familiar sky as it is traversed by its daily sun and 
set with its familiar stars, with the well-known 
objects and suggestions of home, with things 
positive and real, that we apprehend by the same 
unconscious habit by which we live and move. 
The Christian thinker may be still a guesser, but 
thought is no longer one great guess. It is based 
upon the common verities of revelation; on these 
it builds its speculations concerning the yet un- 
known ; by these it shapes its wise sentences, and 
welds the truths of God into the facts of life ; out 
of these it springs, and back to these it ever 
returns. Some of the earliest of such Christian 
guesses are crude enough, and with a great bald- 
ness and sameness of form: at times, however, 
with the distinctness and pregnancy of a proverb ; 
often the simple setting of words of Scripture ; 
not seldom trifling and fanciful. Their range is 
narrow, extending over the teaching of life and 
the experience of the Christian, but avoiding philo- 
sophy, science, and politics. Perhaps those two 
collections that have floated down uninjured into 
our present century, as they are the readiest, so 
they afford the best examples, and do really con- 
tain some 

“ Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 

That they were born for immortality.” 

About the middle of the third century, Sixtus 
was Bishop of Rome for rather less than a year, 
his episcopate being shortened by martyrdom 
during the Valerian persecution. Brief as it was, 
it has given his name to a small collection of Wise 
Sayings, and of which, perhaps, he was the author. 
At all events, from his time they had considerable 
circulation, and have even been translated into 
modern tongues. Some of these sayings run thus: 
— It is by no means a small matter not to despise 
small matters.” ‘* Unrighteousness has its root in 
selfishness.” ‘‘ Whatever a man has beyond his 
need is his enemy.” ‘‘A lust is insatiable, and 
therefore is it always poor.” “A wise man is 
always like himself.” ‘‘The flatterer of the wicked 
is more wicked than they.” “It is better to be 
overcome, and yet speak the truth, than to lie 
and, overcome”—(with which may be compared 
Shelley’s well-known but terrible saying about 





Plato and Malthus). ‘‘ All wounds are light but 
a word”—(in the Hindoo Kftral it is said :— 
“The wound may heal, though from a burning brand, 

And be forgotten ; but the wound ne’er heals 

The burning tongue inflicts”’). 
**Do great things although thou dost not promise 
them.” “It is pride that makes us bear grudgingly 
the tabernacle of the body.” 
power, but right living is not.” 

About a century after these words had been 
issued into the world, one Nilus was Exarch of 
Constantinople. He was of good family, still 
young, happily married, and with certainty of a 
brilliant career. Chrysostom was preaching in the 
city, and Nilus bowed to the eloquence of him of 
the golden mouth. Now it was the spring-time 
of monachism, and the world was corrupt and 
dying, and the Church in the capitals was swayed 
by intrigue. And to Nilus, as to many another, 
to the man of the world most of all, there seemed 
to be no escape and no purity but by fleeing into 
the desert. His wife and daughter retired to an 
Egyptian cloister, one of those calm, lonely spots 
along the Nile, such as have been inimitably 
painted in Hypatia. He himself, with his son, 
withdrew to the grim solitudes of Mount Sinai; 
and there, among the awful shadows of the place, 
he dwelt for thirty years, asking no fellowship but 
His at whose presence the earth had shaken, and 
whose voice still spoke through the thunder as it 
rolled round the jagged peaks. There he meditated, 
and toiled at his herbs, and corresponded with his 
friends, and when he died, left near twenty books 
and a thousand letters to the future printer. They 
were ascetic, such as a monk must inevitably 
write, shutting out from him the healthful, loving 
intercourse of his fellows, and moving within the 
ever-narrowing circle of his own life. But they 
were the thoughts of a manly and vigorous thinker, 
who knew the world he had deserted, and, from a 
distance, watched it with much interest, eagerness, 
and wisdom ; a man who is clearly distinguishable 
even from the monks of his time, by the breadth 
of his views, his sagacity, the simplicity of his 
gospel. He also, in those solitudes, searching for 
the truth, put it into words of power,—few, con- 
centrated words,—in which it has been kept for 
many generations. To any one curious about the 
monks of the East, there are other of his writings 
richer in information; but to the guesser at truth 
there is none so interesting as the Capita Parene- 
tica, from which some sentences may be taken at 
random :—“ Rejoice not over the bloom of thy life 
for the flower of grass withereth at the touch.” 
“The ear and the tongue are ever in danger.” 
‘* Let thy mouth be filled with psalms and prayers, 
for the evil spirits flee at the name of God.” 
“Drive away wicked thoughts by good.” “If 
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thou wilt have the devil weak, put away thy sin ; 
for if he lose his wings he is no bigger than a 
sparrow.” ‘Suffer affliction; the virtues grow 
beneath, as the roses blossom from under the 
thorns.” ‘ Hold idleness to be the mother of sin; 
it both robs thee of the good thou hast, and hin- 
ders thee of what thou hast not.” ‘‘The joys 
and sorrows of this life are like a shadow and a 
wheel: for like a shadow they abide not, and like 
a wheel they roll round.” ‘* Always expect death, 
but never fear it.” ‘‘ Adam’s children must work ; 
Eve’s children must suffer.” 

Now, there is truth, sometimes profound truth in 
these sayings, and it is singular to find them so 
free from monkish extravagance and corruptness 
of doctrine; nay, upon occasion, protesting against 
both. But two examples may well suffice for 
a large class, not always careful to rise above 
being mere utterers of sentences. Such as they 
are, their art has perished with them, and pro- 
bably the absence of any legitimate successor ac- 
counts for their surviving so many abler works. 
They represent, moreover, exclusively the inner life 
of the Christian. But while to a certain mental type 
and mental condition they will always be welcome, 
and an age that is marked by the revival of devo- 
tional literature is likely enough to witness the 
revival of Sixtus and Nilus and the rest ; it may 
be hoped that some other Christian guesser will 
arise, moving within less narrow and arbitrary 
limits, with more creative energy of thought, and 
essaying rather than shunning the problems of 
modern life and modern science. 

As for what of guessing has prevailed in these 
later centuries, it has taken a most free and com- 
prehensive range, and assumed a set character and 
culture very different from earlier occasional and 
accidental efforts. It is now indeed a distinct 
form of literary effort, with its special crowned 
names, and special critics and admirers. Felicity 
of expression was always essential to it, but this 
felicity is cultivated and polished up to an unusual 
brilliance, and in cutting the diamond to make it 
glitter, it is sometimes reduced to a marvellously 
small jewel. On the other hand, a notable lax- 
ness has crept in as regards terseness of expres- 
sion ; for, while the proverb has been left on the 
beaten highway, the path of the guesser wanders 
* at its own sweet will” through ever-varied fields 
and flowers of thought. Nay, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to see wherein his writing differs from mere 
unfinished work, which a man’s idiosyncracy, or, 
more intelligibly, laziness, has prevented him shap- 
ing into a comely and harmonious whole; a re- 
proach to which one of the best books of the kind— 
that of the brothers Hare—is not unjustly ex- 
posed. 

Perhaps Joubert in one direction, and the 





Guesses at Truth in the other, represent the ex. 
treme limits to which this kind of writing may be 
pushed. A step over on either side would be 
fatal. A man may polish a sentence till it sparkles, 
and yet it may neither be a “ thought,” nor worth 
a thought. Mere verbal antithesis is only a trick 
of words, unless it rings with the truth ; and it is 
just that trick from which the real, and humble, | 
and earnest thinker will recoil. But the recoil is | 
not to throw us down among the jottings of | 
Brown’s commonplace book, or Jones’s efforts to 
comprehend the universe, or Smith’s pencillings by 
the way, none of which betray the faintest polish, 
and in which there is nothing to finish, for it can- 
not be said there is anything begun. Thoughts of 
the true kind, guesses at truth, must have a separ- 
ate completeness. They represent the results of 
the writer’s reflection on a given subject. He may 
express that with exceeding point and brilliance, 
or may choose a more homely, unaffected, even 
rambling style. But to whatever length the guess 
runs, it must bear being detached and looked at 
apart, and have a unity in itself. And it is the 
peculiarity of some minds, that their thoughts lie 
detached, and that they have no wish or power to 
bring them together into one system. There are 
books, of which every one feels the real value lies 
in the looser and informal notes, books which 
ought to be written in notes; and there are 
thinkers whose loose, almost slipshod utterances 
by the way, are worth more than any of their 
formal and pretentious efforts. These are already 
born guessers, and need no more than the culture 
of their special faculty. For though every man 
has, at least once in his life, guessed earnestly at 
the solution of some problem or other of existence, 
comparatively few have the power of mastering 
such thoughts so as to make them intelligible. 
And of those who can, it is only some who busy 
themselves with such solutions. So that, while 
every man is guessing at some truth, the guessers, 
so-called, are rare. 

We can reckon only in our modern period two 
or three names in England, and as many in Ger- 
many, and not many more in France. As for those 
of other countries, it does not much matter, for 
they have had no influence upon the thought of 
Europe. Each country appears to have a distinct 
individuality. The German thoughts are mystical, 
busying themselves altogether with the higher 
spheres of truth, struggling with the most vexed 
questions of metaphysics, soaring so high and so 
near the sun, that the unpractised eye drops from 
them dazzled. Not that they are unintelligible, but 
on the brink of it, and you follow them feeling 
painfully near the edge. They represent fairly 
enough a speculative people, whose thoughts out 
run their acting, and who search into the ele- 
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ments of being, while others, taking them for 
| granted, perhaps on insufficient grounds, are rais- 
ing up great national histories. What Englishman 
would have thought out such thoughts as these of 
Novalis? ‘* Death is nothing but the interruption 
of the interchange between the soul and the 
world.” ‘‘Love is the Amen of the universe.” 
| “The curve is the triumph of free nature ever 
| rule.” “Bodies are thoughts precipitated into 
| space.” ‘* The woman is the symbol of good- 
| ness and beauty; the man is the symbol of 
| truth and righteousness.” ‘ Every science be- 
comes poetry after it has been philosophy.” 
“Mathematics is only common elementary philo- 
sophy ; and philosophy is only higher mathematics.” 
“Much scepticism is nothing but unripe idealism.” 
“We can know nothing of ourselves ; all genuine 
knowledge must be given us.” ‘ All arts arid 
sciences rest on partial harmonies.” ‘‘In the J 
we are all in fact perfectly identical ; from that 
| we separate into individuality. J is the central 
| point.” ‘Speech is for philosophy just what it is 
for music and painting, not the right medium.” 
| “Philosophy is the Poém of the understanding.” 
| Not that all his utterances are of this sort, but 
that this is their prevailing tendency presented in 
| examples as intelligible as may be ; for there are 
| some so wild and mysterious, and awfully daring 
| in their flights, that they seem at first little 
| better than word-puzzles. Yet that they are 
| not likely to be that, such golden sayings as 
| these may show—ex magno tollere acervo :—‘ The 
| poet understands nature better than the man of 
| science.”  ** Poetry heals the wounds which the 
understanding makes.” ‘‘ Poetry is the absolute 
| real. This is the core of my philosophy. The 
| more poetical the truer.” ‘‘ Most revolutionists 
do not know what they would—form, or no- 
| form.” ‘There comes an energy out of sickliness 
| and weakness, and it works more mightily than 
| the true, but, alas! it ends in yet deeper weak- 
| ness.” ‘* Science is only the one half: Faith is 
| the other.” ‘¢ Prayer is in religion what thought is 
_ in philosophy.” ‘The whole life is public wor- 
| ship.” “The letter is like atemple or monument ; 
| without meaning it is dead.” ‘Where children 
are, is a golden age.” ‘‘ Many a man lives on 
_ better terms with the past and the future than the 
| present,” ‘* Spectres rule where there is no God.” 
“There are many flowers of heavenly origin in the 
world; they do not flourish in this climate, and are 
properly heralds, clear-voiced messengers of a better 
| existence: Religion is one; Love is another.” 
“History is a huge anecdote.” ‘Genuine inno- 
| Cence is as little lost as genuine life.” ‘God is 
ouly known [comprehended] by God.” ‘A people, 


| like a child, is a separate educational problem.” 
“ 


oe the work, and the slower, so much the 











nearer being perfect. The more one can do with 
little, the more one can do also with much. If 
you know how to love one, you know best how to 
love all.” ‘‘ He who will seek God once will find 
him everywhere.” ‘‘ The preacher must first seek 
to rouse enthusiasm, for this is the element of re- 
ligion. Every word must be clear and hot out of 
the heart.” ‘* Philosophy should not answer more 
than it is asked.” ‘‘To contrast vice with virtue 
is to do it too much honour.” These are thoughts, 
one might say, of remarkable plainness, not bur- 
dened with any superfluous mysticism of expres- 
sion. If there are others that seem doubly or 
trebly veiled, may it not be supposed they also are 
uttered as simply as may be ; that it is the remote- 
ness and profoundness of the thoughts that make 
them wear so strange an aspect? For that many 
of them have that aspect there is no manner of 
doubt, and one who is reputed the least intelligible 
of English writers, and to whom, if to any, a 
German thinker might be supposed an open secret, 
has himself reported that “here we cannot always 
find our own latitude and longitude, sometimes not 
even approximate to finding them; much less teach 
others such a secret.” 

The thoughts remain much as Mr. Carlyle has 
left them, the delight of a few, but often a puzzle 
and mystery even to them. How they shaped 
themselves through so simple and brief a life is 
itself a mystery; and, this taken into account, 
Novalis stands first among all the guessers at the 
true. A childhood passed in a strict Moravian 
household, office work requiring constant atten- 
tion, the seclusion of a country residence, and 
death at twenty-nine, out of these slender mate- 
rials his life was built,—these and such others 
as lay in his own nature. That nature seems to 
have been as tremulous with passion as Shelley’s, 
whom he resembled in more respects than an early 
death : a richly sensuous, but at the bottom essen- 
tially reverential and religious nature. He had 
much of the poet’s gifts, and in their finer and 
subtlest form, yet he wrote but few poems: and 
while his speculations drew him away to the vast 
scheme of an Encyclopedia of the Sciences, in which 
each should mutually illustrate the other, the 
Moravians were filling the Church with the ex- 
quisite music of his hymns. Like Pascal, he was 
a master in mathematics, and had a united quick- 
ness and accuracy of apprehension that enabled 
him to acquire a new science with amazing rapidity. 
Like Coleridge, he speculated much on the philo- 
sophy of religion, and towards some final system 
in which the sciences would have their proper ad- 
justment to religion, as of planets to their sun. 
In such transcendental speculations, he seems to 
move with ease, and to pursue them with singu- 
lar daring into regions where the mind falters to 
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follow him; while in common life, he was practi- 
cal, sifting each detail, and imposing on himself 
mechanical labours from which most clerks would 
have shrunk. The dominant impression he leaves 
is of a mystic speaker ; and we recall his friend 
Tieck’s picture of the tall, slender figure, the wavy 
curls of brown hair, the transparent skin, the 
brilliant eye, ‘‘the shape of the head and ex- 
pression of the features like Diirer’s, St. John,” 
and how he would sit through the night with 
Schlegel and the rest, pouring out the thick- 
coming thoughts, and lighting up the darkest and 
hardest by the dazzling play of his imagination. 
But it is worth noticing the qualities that went to 
make up his character, and that, being a mystic, 
he could be thoroughly intelligible on other men’s 
ground, and thoroughly practical on his own. In- 
stead of apprehending less of truth than other 
men, is it not possible that the true mystic may 
apprehend the most; also, that he is not neces- 
sarily ‘an idle, profitless dreamer, but may be a 
serious, reflective, diligent man ? 

1ffn Germany the guesser at truth is somewhat 
of a transcendentalist, in France, it must be al- 
lowed, he is clear of whatever obscurity that word 
implies ; and while the thoughts of Novalis are 
loose and straggling, those of Pascal and others are 
orderly and proper as soldiers on parade. They 
excel all others in precision and system, as their 


language excels others in preserving delicate, sharp 
outlines of meaning, and nice subtleties of division. 
Pascal, Coleridge, and Novalis, each formed the con- 
ception of a vast inclusive religious philosophy ; 
each has left his thoughts upon it ; each was led 
to conclusions far in advance of his time, and to 


investigations in advance of his conclusions. No- 
valis may be said to have penetrated the farthest, 
and formed the grandest plans, and to have had 
the subtlest intellect. Pascal has left the nearest 
approach to a system, and confined himself within 
the narrowest limits. He is occupied mostly with 
what is historically true, and in that mostly with 
the Christian verities. His thoughts lean to a more 
accurate setting forth of Christian doctrine, philo- 
sophically accurate,—so that the dogmas of the 
Bible may be seen to harmonize with the results of 
philosophic inquiry; and his speculations move 
much within the sphere of religious experience and 
consciousness. There is most genuine gain to be 
drawn from him, for he is the most positive of the 
three in his results, and troubled himself less with 
those faint, far-off nebule of truth, that we have 
as yet no power to resolve. No one can take him 
up without feeling that he is a man of uncommon 
reflective power ; no one can lay him downwithout 
feeling that he is a man of uncommon clearness of 
speech. As a mere writer of thoughts, he is not 
only first of the three, but first of all. And as a 





Christian thinker, and one in whom the Christian | 
will find a fresh, perpetual strength and pleasure, | 
he is specially pre-eminent. To take but one or | 
two of his sayings—and they are taken just as | 
they come to hand,—it would be impossible to || 
find better or finer things than—‘‘To know God | 
and not to know our misery, is pride. To know | 
our misery and not to know Jesus Christ, is despair, | 
But to know Jesus Christ delivers us from both | 
pride and despair, because in him we find God, | 
and our misery, and the only way to repair it.” | 
“Not merely do we only know God by Jesus | 
Christ, but we only know ourselves by Jesus | 
Christ.” ‘Jesus Christ says the grandest things | 
so simply, that it does not seem as if He had | 
thought them, and nevertheless so clearly, that it 
is manifest he thought them.” ‘ Holy Scripture || 
is not ascience of esprit, but of the heart.” “The | 
incredulous are the most credulous. They believe | 
the miracles of Vespasian in order not to believe the | 
miracles of Moses.” Or that, well known: “The |! 
multitude that is not reduced to unity is confusion; | 
the unity which does not belong to multitude is | 
tyranny.” Or Neander’s favourite motto: “All | 
contradictions are reconciled in. Jesus Christ,” | 
Yet Joubert is a more national type. His mind | 
seems to let off its pointed sayings as you might | 
let off fireworks. You never meet him’in undress, | 
He hands you, as his most recent commentator | 
has well said, a tray of diamonds. You forget that || 
you were in search for truth, and not forclever | 
sayings. The whole has too much the air of a | 
work of art, and that art too nearly mechanical. | 
The truth is not very much, nor very far to seek ; 

the philosophy is not so profound ; but eachsaying | 
represents a definite and limited thought, and each | 
is presented with an admirable perfectness of ex- | 
pression. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, on the || 
other hand, are only divided wilfully,into so-called 

aphorisms. His mind was not of a character to || 
break up into fragments, each of which would con- | 
tain a certain completeness in itself. And while | 
here and there youare surprised bya happy thought | 
standing out by itself, or a guess at some far-off 
possible truth, the whole runs together as impera- | 
tively as if the divisions were all removed. The |} 
portions of his system that he has left are fragmen- 
tary, only because the whole is unfinished, and it 
must always be read as belonging to that whole. 
Had he given the pains, he could have done better. 
One-hundredth part of the care bestowed by Joubert 
on a page, would have established for his book a 
tolerable reputation in aphorisms. But at least 
there is this compensation, that he makes you feel 
his love and honour for truth ; that it is not, as 
too much with the other, the man of the world, the 
man of letters, who speaks, anxious to set forward 
his talent to advantage, but the man who reeog- 
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| nises truth to be so noble and worthy, that he 


has fairly lost sight of himself. 

Better types however among our English writers 
are Lord Bacon and the Hares. Bacon’s Sentences 
—called Elegant by some strange blunder—are 
instinct with a healthy freedom and naturalness 
and power. To read in the Guesses at Truth by 
Two Brothers is like wandering over the broad 
English downs, while the wind is curling up fresh 
and crisp over the grass. The firm moral grasp 
of these English guessers is noticeable ; their prac- 
tical sense, and great breadth of wisdom. There 
is something characteristic even in their down- 
right blunt honesty ; in their love of moral and 
esthetical questions; in their free handling of 
political science ; in their reverence and religious 
basis. ‘* Without good nature,” says Lord Bacon, 
“man is but a better kind of vermin.” ‘‘ The 
master of superstition is the people; and in all 
superstition wise men follow fools.” “A civil war is 
like the heat of a fever ; but a foreign war is like 
the heat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body 
in health.” ‘Suspicions among thoughts are like 
bats among birds; they ever fly by twilight.” 
“The best part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot express.” ‘Extreme self-lovers will set 
a man’s house on fire, though it were but to 
roast their eggs.” ‘He that cannot see well, 
let him go softly.” And these from the Guesses 
at Truth are not unworthy to be beside them : 
—‘The intellect of the wise is like glass; it 
admits the light of heaven and reflects it.” 
“The ancients dreaded death; the Christian 
can only fear dying.” ‘‘ Friendship is love with- 
out either flower or veil.” ‘Hell, a wise man 
has said, is paved with good intentions. Pluck 
up the stones, ye sluggards, and break the 
devil’s head with them.” ‘Surely half the 
world must be blind, they can see nothing unless 
it glitters.” ‘* People stare much more at a paper 
kite than a real one.” “The most benighted 
persons I have known, have been in some things 
the most sceptical. The most sceptical are often 
notoriously the greatest bigots.” “Be what you 
are. This is the first step towards becoming 
better.” “ Self-depreciation is not humility.” 
“None but a fool is always right ; and his right 
is the most unreasonable wrong.” 





To do anything like justice to this book would, 
indeed, demand longer extracts. .Its happiest ut- 
terances are those in which there is least of the 
apothegm, and throughout it represents the fullest 
interpretation that can be given to its technical 
title. But of its kind we have no English book 
like it, none so compact of ripe and suggestive 
thoughts, nor so nearly approaching that ideal of 
what Guesses at Truth ought to be. 

Other guessers no doubt there are, though the 
great world shall never hear of them, like ripe- 
hearted, genial Claudius, sitting in his poet’s cor- 
ner at Wandsbeck, or even young Novalises, bur- 
dened with mystery of vague, limitless thought. 
And if men say cui bono, is not the truth reward 
sufficient for those at least who value it? The 
rest are likely to guess but little, or move an inch 
out of the safe road of accepted commonplace. 
For those who do venture, and with honest purpose 
of discovery, there are infinite and abundant plea- 
sures, joys like Columbus’s when he touched the 
new land, or Le Verrier’s when he found his planet. 
Our world is still full of hard and tangled pro- 
blems ; may we not guess at the loosing of them ? 
Science is not rounded off like a measured and de- 
finite sphere ; is there not yet some further region 
to him that will manfully go out and seek it? 
Are there not certain great gaps in our know- 
ledge, confusions in the things we know? May 
they not lead the quiet and patient thinker to those 
truths that will fill up the one and explain the 
other? Nay, even in spiritual wisdom how much 
each generation learns from the last, how much has 
still to be learnt! But Christ is absolutely true, 
the point whence we start and where we must end. 
From Christ and to Christ includes the whole 
circle of our knowledge and the whole circle of our 
uncertainty. All truth and allways to truth must 
end in Him who is the Truth and the way. Being 
in Him, what is unknown need not perplex us, 
cannot baffle us, for He knows it, in whom are hid 
all treasures of wisdom and knowledge. And above 
all, we have by Him that knowledge which is 
eternal—whatever way human guesses may shift— 
of a Redeemer from the woe, and wreck, and curse 
of sin, the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ 
whom He hath sent. 
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Wir what calm grandeur comes the summer eve, | And shadowy gold upon the grass doth rest, 
When o’er the forest-crownéd hill the bright And while the purpling clouds his pomp receive, 
Far-beaming Sun spreads through the heavenhis | Less proudly glides along the eastern sky 


, light, ¢ | The Moon, from out the mists emerging dim ; 
And golden fringes to the clouds doth weave | Scarce seen within the heavens’ serenity. 


That overhang the portals of the west. And distant sheep-calls tell that night is nigh, 
. And still'towards the horizon sinking slow, And o’er the earth soft shades of twilight swim. 
Among the woods his deepening lustres flow, | JOHN HOQLLINGSHEAD. 
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Bt Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF JUNE. 





FIRST EVENING. 
WHEREIN CHRISTIANS ARE OF THE WORLD. 


*¢ They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. I pray not that thou snouidest 
take them out of the world.”—Joun xvii. 14,.15. 


How carefully the Great Teacher guards his 
doctrine, lest dull scholars should on either side 
misapprehend his meaning! Christians are indeed 
| nolonger “ of the world ;” but they have not been 
taken ‘‘ out of the world.” The converted and the 
unconverted are in many things entirely alike, and in 
many things totally unlike each other. The differ- 
ence between the saved and the unsaved is not like 
the difference between angels and men, or between 
men and brutes. Itis of first-rate importance that 
the distinction should be understood, and repre- 
sented to be neither greater nor less than it really 
is. The straight line of truth lies in the middle, 
and error on either side is fatal. Those who falsely 
diminish the difference will be lulled into spiritual 
carelessness ; those who falsely exaggerate it, will 
be driven into despair. If the chasm that divides 
saints from sinners is infinitesimally small, I may 
keep myself easy in my sin, for I can step over 
into safety on the first alarm of danger : and if that 
chasm be very wide, it is vain to attempt the pas- 
sage. Extremes meet here. To make too little of 
the difficulty, and to make too much, lead practi- 
cally to the same result ; and that result is to do 
nothing. In the one case it is the inaction of 
levity, and in the other the inaction of despair ; 
but in both cases it is inaction. 

A renewed man is still a man in all the essential 
attributes of his nature. ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature,” but he is not another or a 
different creature. In natural history an individual 
cannot pass from one species or one genus to an- 
other. A thorn cannot become a vine : a lion can- 
not become a lamb ; but a flower or a fruit-tree 
may, by engrafting and culture, undergo a more 
beneficent change as to beauty and worth, than if 
it had passed from one species to another. An 
apple-tree may be changed in nature from barren- 
ness or bitterness to the bearing of wholesome 
fruit, and yet remain as much as ever an apple- 
tree. So, while a man cannot in any essential 
feature of his constitution, cease to be a man, he 
may notwithstanding undergo a more beneficent 
transformation. He who is made a new creature 
in Christ is stilla man, and yet he has obtained a 
more valuable promotion, than he would have pos- 
sessed if he had by the fiat of the Almighty become 
an angel, 

It is our business here to guard the truth first 
on the right hand, and then on the left. We 





shall enumerate, first, some points in which Chris- 
Waus are of the world like other people ; and next, | 


some points in which they are not of the world, 
but of God. 


1. They are of the world in the constituents, 
construction, and vitality of the body. According 
to the Scriptures, man was made from the dust of 
the ground. Here, as in many other things, Scrip- 
ture has anticipated philosophy. The first man 
was made of dust, and all men are dust to-day. 
From dust we have come, and to dust we shall 
return, There is great beauty in the form and 
colour and movements of the human body. It is 
fearfully and wonderfully made: it is a glory to 
God its maker; but however excellent the work- 
manship may be, the stuff is still only dust. 

It is of use to note here what has been disco- 
vered by accurate observation in modern times, 
regarding the connexion between the living body 
and the dust of the ground. All the elements that 
constitute the body lie in the earth or float in the 
air. We are continually taking them in, and con- 
tinually throwing them off. Of the particles that 
constituted my body ten years ago, there may be 
few or none remaining now. The body is buried 
several times piecemeal during life, as well as once 
in the lump at the close. In imperceptibly small 
portions, the matter of which it consists is carried 
off by respiration, perspiration, and the other 
functions of life : while through the food that we 
eat, and the air that we breathe, new matter is in- 
troduced to supply the place of that which has been 
thrown away. Lime, for example, is an important 
constituent of animated bodies, especially of their 
bones. This element lies first in the land: thence 
it is taken up and elaborated by the functions of 
vegetable life, and fused into the substance of grain. 
Thus in eating bread we are supplying material of 
strength to the bones within our bodies. Farmers 
have learned to grind bones and cast them on the 
land, that the growing corn may absorb the con- 
stituents from the ground, and that living creatures 
may in their turn absorb these elements from the 
grain. Thus the dust of the earth circulates as 
busily, as mysteriously, and as beneficently as the 
water of the sea. As the water rises from the 
ocean to the sky, thence drops on the mountains, 
and flows back again by rivers to the sea; so the 
atoms rise from the earth through the corn stalks, 
thence find their way into animated bodies, and 
return in due time to the dust from which they 
came. 

‘What is the age of your boat?” inquired a 
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passenger, as the ferryman in a remote rural valley 
was leisurely rowing him across the sluggish stream. 
“Tt was an old boat,” replied the countryman, 
‘““when I received it in charge thirty years ago, 
and it is the same boat still; and yet not an atom 
of the old boat is here. I have renewed it all 
several times, replacing one plank this year, and 
another plank the next.” The change in the con- 
stituents of our bodies is as frequent and as com- 
plete, although the processes of nature are indefi- 
nitely more finely graduated and imperceptible 
than those of art. To know that our bodies are 
formed of dust, and that the dust of which they 
are composed is in constant circulation, exalts the 
glory of God, and does not dim the hope of man. 
Iam the same man that I was twenty years ago. 
I cannot get, and I do not want any surer evidence 
of my identity than I now possess. The evidence 
is perfect. To doubt it were madness; and to 
reason against that doubt, were argument thrown 
away. This humbling discovery helps my hope 
for the world to come. [I shall not be troubled by 
the question, With what body shall I rise? even 
as I refuse to be troubled with the question whether 
I possess to-day the same body that I possessed 
twenty years ago. I live to-day, although what 
has become of the constituent elements of the body 
I was born in, I wot not. Even so I shall rise 
again, and if I am in Christ, I shall rise in glory ; 
I shall not be troubled about the particles of mat- 
ter whereof God will constitute the immortal bodies 
of his own redeemed chifdren. 


2. In the various faculties which constitute the 
intellect, the renewed man remains still a man— 
nothing more, and nothing less. The mind’s eye 
may be closed or open, the mind itself may be dis- 
eased or healthful, but these differences of con- 
dition do not constitute varieties of kind. 


3. Christians, as long as they are in the body, 
are of the world like other men, in that their hearts 
and lives are tinged with varied impurity. The 
distinction between the disciple of Christ and the 
man of the world does not consist in this, that the 
one is sinless, and the other sinful. 

When two streams, one pure and another filthy, 
meet and mingle in the same channel, the unclean 
imparts some of its own likeness to the clean 
water. Thus good and evil flow in parallel lines 
across the world, and the evil imparts its own dark 
hue to the whole united volume. 

As a river in its course grows more and more 
turbid from two causes,—from friction on the 
earth of its own bed, and from the confluence of 
other impure streams ; so the life even of Christians 
on the earth is stained both by evil thoughts that 
spring up within, and by the ingress of temptation 
from without. Brother, at the peril of your soul’s 
eternity, you must not remain “almost,” you 
must become “altogether,” a Christian; but it 
does not follow that your whole being shall imme- 
diately be Christianized. Even when you are in 
Christ, you are not done with the evil that is in 





the world; not until you depart and be with him, | 
will you be like him, and see him as he is. The 

spirit of a Christian, at the best, is much tinged 
with the spirit of the world as long as he is here, 


4. The disciples of Christ must remain citizens | 
of the world until their Master call them hence, | 
When he says, “I pray not that thou shouldest | 
take them out of the world,” he means to intimate 
that his desire is to keep them in it for a while, | 
It was expedient that the Head should go away, | 
but it was also expedient that the members should | 
remain behind. Paul, although he longed to de- || 
part, confessed frankly that the necessities of the || 
infant Church demanded a longer period of his | 
care. I 

Nor is it enough that Christians remain in the | 
body ; it is necessary that they should mingle in || 
the affairs of men. It is a capital mistake to sup- || 
pose that, in order to serve God, you must shin || 
the society of your fellows. You may be very de- || 
vout, but the world derives no benefit from yotir | 
devotion, if you flee to the wilderness or hide in a 
cave. ‘*Ye are the salt of the earth,” said the 
Lord to his disciples ; but if the salt do not conie | 
into contact with the earth, the earth will derive || 
no benefit from its pungency. 

To retire from the world in person is not tlie | 
surest way to avoid being of the world in spirit. | 
In company, you may do good to your neighbours; | 
in monkish solitude, you will certainly do harm to || 
yourself. ‘‘Satan finds some mischief still, for | 
idle hands to do.” When you want to keep || 
machinery from rusting, you oil it well, and keep | 
it going. It isin asimilar way thata human spirit | 
may be kept sweet. I tremble for a Christian when | 
he manifests symptoms of sourness, and avoids 
contact with the world, on the ground of the world’s | 
impurity. There is no safety for a disciple except | 
in downright earnest activity, as long as the Lord 
leaves him in this world. Meditative retirement 
is precious if it is administered in small doses at 
frequent interyals, and as the means of invigorating 
soul and body for renewed work ; but if you drink 
into it deeply, and indulge in it long, the locks of 
your strength are shorn. Meditative retirementis || 
like sleep, necessary and precious at intervals, be- 
tween the labour of to-day and the labour of the 
morrow ; but if you observe a man sleeping in bed 
continuously through the day and the night and || 
the day following, you may be assured disease has || 
come, or is quickly coming. You must be “of || 
the world” in this sense, although Christ is now 
your portion, and heaven your home ; you must be 
of it, as one of its citizens; you must have your 
heart open to its griefs, and your hand busy in its 
affairs. Plunge into the thickest of it, and do what 
your hand finds to do. If the world is wicked, it 
has all the more need of one who fears God to 
mingle in its mass, and mitigate its evil. This is 
not the resting-place ; this is the field of labour; 
and “there remaineth a rest for the people of 
God.” 
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SECOND EVENING. 


WHEREIN CHRISTIANS ARE NOT OF THE WORLD. 


“They are not of the world.”—Joan xvii. 16. 


1. By regeneration, they have passed from the 
world into the family of God. The second birth is 
as decisive and well marked as the first, if we pos- 
sessed the faculty of discerning it. There is joy on 
earth when one is born ; and there is joy in heaven 
when one is born again. Conversions are the 
birthdays that are recorded in the registers of 
Christ’s kingdom. A king’s strength lies in the 
multitude of his people. That kingdom prospers 
in which the births preponderate over the deaths. 
The difference between the two expresses the addi- 
tion made to the commonwealth. But in the 
kingdom of heaven there are no deaths, and all 
the births are gain. All the king’s subjects are 
the Father’s children. The family is co-extensive 
with the realm. Every one of that innumerable 
company is admitted on a birthright title. ‘It is 
God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth ?” 
Who shall forbid to the Father’s children a man- 
sion in the house, or a share of the inheritance ? 

You cannot be at the same time the subject of 
two independent governments. You may have 
property both in Britain and France, but in one or 
other you hold it as a foreigner. It is possible to 
transfer your allegiance, but in the act of becoming 
a citizen of France, you cease to be a citizen of 
Britain. You may retain on certain conditions 
your right to your property, but when you have 
transferred your allegiance to another sovereign, 
you have sacrificed a citizen’s privilege. A similar 
law holds good in spiritual politics. As long as you 
are of the world, you have no part in Christ’s new 
kingdom ; and as soon you are admitted by birth- 
right into God’s family, you cease to be a citizen 
of this present evil world. ‘‘A stranger here” 
becomes your title and your character. The days 
of life are a period of exile. To depart and to be 
with Christ is far better. His call will be heard, 
when his time has come. 


2. Christians are not of the world in spirit, 
character, and aim. This is the most obvious test 
whereby to try our profession. A tree is known 
by its fruits. The shortest and easiest method of 
illustrating the spirit of a Christian is to set over 
against it in contrast the spirit of the world. ° 

_Evil begins with each generation at the be- 
ginning. <A very young child, when his will is 
thwarted, frets and kicks rebelliously against all 
that he knows of God and man. Here you havein 
miniature at once an infidel anda rebel. His own 
little self is the God whom the infant has set up 
to worship, and he rages like the sea in a storm 
against everything that seems to interfere with his 
idolatrous devotions. At the next stage, selfishness 
becomes more cunning, and falsehood more bold. 
You may have observed that when an insect is 
touched, it draws in its horns, and turns, and 
cowers, and runs, and tries to hide itself. Your 


that a child, arrived at the age of intelligence 
though not of maturity, stops short, when you 
cross the path of his selfish wickedness, and flings 
out his sting, and doubles, and lies, and flatters 
himself that he has covered his sin. You know it 
all: and if you leave him unpunished, it is in 
amazement at his duplicity, and pity for the pre- 
mature hardness of his heart. When men are full- 
grown, their falsehood is more skilfully covered. 
They hide it in the heart of thick ledgers. Through 
those coverings a brother’s eye may not be able to 
penetrate; but in God’s sight all is open. The 
darkness hideth not from him, but the night shineth 
as the day. Thus, those who are alienated in 
heart, and by wicked works, strive against their 
Maker. The fool hath said in his heart, No God ; 
but this saying of the fool does not cast God from 
his throne in the heavens, or hide from his inspec- 
tion the wickedness that is done on earth. The 
carnal mind is in all things enmity against God. 
In one territory there can be only one king. No 
kingdom will less brook a divided allegiance than 
the little busy kingdom of a human life. There 
you cannot serve two masters. When the spirit 
of Christ comes in, the spirit of the world departs, 
as the night recedes before the dawn. The evil 
spirit is cast out, and the possessed man restored 
to his right mind, has taken his seat at the feet of 
Jesus. A new heart has been created within him. 
That mind is in him which was also in Christ 
Jesus. His treasure is in heaven, and there will 
his heart also be. Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


3. Christians are not of the world, inasmuch as 
they lie loose upon its surface, and are in some 
measure therefore independent of its movements. 
This is a point of great practical importance. 
The secret of living a happy life lies here. How 
miserable is the man who is glued by his heart’s 
affections to the fashion or the gain of the world ! 
If you are bound by your heart-strings to any 
earthly possession, your life is torn asunder when 
that possession slips away. A boy was placed 
in charge of a horse on the pasture. He tied the 
end of the halter round his own arm, and lay 
down on the grass to sleep. The horse started 
and ran off; and the boy’s arm was torn from his 
body. Ah, if he had held it loosely in his hand, 
the animal might, indeed, have escaped, but he 
would have received no harm. It is thus that men 
foolishly bind, not their arms, but their very souls 
to some possession of the earth, and having made 
it fast, lie down to rest. When that possession 
falls away, as it often does in a commercial crisis 
or a civil commotion, like an avalanche from the 
mountain side, the man’s heart istorn. When the 
miser’s gold has gone, the miser is riven asunder. 





eye follows it all the while, and your arm could 
reach it, and crush it at any moment. It is thus 


If he had held it loosely, he might indeed have lost 
the money, but he would have retained possession 


| of himself. 
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A ship is safest in the deep sea. There is com- 
paratively little danger to be dreaded as long as 
she has several fathoms of blue water beneath 
her keel. When her hull is bedded in the solid 
ground, she goes to pieces. As long as she floats 
loose, there is safety ; as soon as she is fixed, she is 
gone. In this respect living men are like ships 
on the troubled sea of time. As long as one is free 
on all sides, and moves easily, he may, indeed, 
be made at times uncomfortable, but cannot be un- 
safe. It is when the immortal fastens himself 
by his soul to this shifting world, that he makes 
shipwreck sure. 


4. Christians are not of the world in its destiny 
and doom. ‘God is our refuge and our strength, 
a very present help in trouble: therefore will not 
we fear though the earth be removed, and though, 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea” (Ps. xlvi. 1, 2). If the ground should give 
way beneath our feet, we must sink with it. If 
the convulsion should become so great, that the 
whole city and the land, as far as the horizon all 
around, should sink slowly into the caverns of the 
earth, making sure the death of every living thing 
that moved upon the ground, how eagerly would 
the helpless, perishing inhabitants look up towards 
the calm blue heavens, and how fervently would 
they wish for wings whereon they might fly away 
and be at rest! If at that moment a flock of 
birds should appear overhead, darkly relieved in 
the distance against the sky, and soaring safely 
through the air to some unhurt region of the earth, 





a keener pang would pierce the souls of those who 
were sinking, at the sight of a safety which they 
could not hope to reach. 

“*O that I had the wings of a dove, that I might 
fly away and be at rest!” O that I were not 
bound to a perishing world! A better thing is 
within your reach. Not when flesh and heart are 
failing, not when the heavens and the earth are 
passing away with a great noise, not when the 
wicked believe and tremble, calling on the moun- 
tains to fall, and shelter them from apprehended 
judgment,—not then, but now, is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation. 

Reader, have you stood beside a deathbed where 
blessed hope in Jesus was triumphing in a fainting 
heart, and beaming from a wan countenance: 
and beside another where, while the understanding 
remained unclouded, the spirit, oppressed by fear, 
held frantically by the corrupting clay, and was 
torn away, unwilling and desponding, into the 
unseen eternity? Look in memory and imagina- 
tion on this picture and on that, and choose to- 
day your side. The desire is older than Balaam, 
—it is as old as sin—the desire, Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his. That fond thought about life’s solemn close 
will be very precious, if it take effect now in life’s 
busy course. Hear first the Saviour: “I am the 
resurrection and the life ; he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” Hear next, 
the saved: ‘* Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou 
art with me.” 





THIRD EVENING. 
THE GRACE THAT BARNABAS SAW. 


“Who, when he came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with 
purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord.”—ActTs xi. 23. 


‘‘THE persecution that arose about Stephen” 
dispersed the disciples, and the dispersed disciples 
preached the gospel wherever they went. The 
blast which the adversary raised had the usual 
effect of spreading the sowers and their seed. 
Some of those involuntary missionaries found their 
way to Antioch. Their preaching was eminently 
successful in that rising capital of the East. ‘‘The 
hand of the Lord was with them, and a great 
number believed, and turned to the Lord.” <A 
wide field lay before the labourers; they culti- 
vated it diligently, and were soon cheered by the 
sight of a harvest waving like Lebanon. Great 
* numbers were converted, both of Jews and Greeks. 

This thing could not be kept in acorner. The 
rumour of it quickly spread. Friends and foes 
alike published the tidings. The world, at one of 
its great central marts, was turned upside down 
by those Galilean teachers. In such a case those 
“who love the change and those who loathe it 
spread the report with equal diligence. It reached 
the ears of those believers who had remained at 
Jerusalem. The Church immediately despatched 
a messenger to the spot, with instructions to ex- 
amine and report. Barnabas was chosen for this 





important mission. ‘‘He was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost.” He could discern be- 
tween the chaff and the wheat. He was a man 
who might be trusted. He could observe with 
discrimination, and report with faithfulness. It 
were greatly to be desired that modern synods 
should adopt the same method in similar emer- 
gencies, and that they had equally judicious agents 
at their disposal. The plan was good, and it was 
well executed. Barnabas, sent by the assembled 
Church at Jerusalem as their commissioner, to 
examine and report upon the state of religion in 
Antioch, was the right man in the right place. 

The result is briefly recorded under three 
heads :-— 

1, What he saw: ‘‘ The grace of God.” 

2. What he felt: ‘‘ He was glad.” 

3. What he did: ‘* He exhorted them all.” 


I. What he saw; ‘‘When he came, and had 


seen the grace of God.” What a man sees in any * 


place depends, in a great measure, on what he looks 
for. Different persons observe different objects on 
the same spot. The taste of the observer goes 
far to determine what kind of sight he shall see. 
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An architect, visiting Antioch in those days, would 
have seen many gorgeous edifices in the city. He 
would have found much to attract his attention in 
the commingling of Greek and Roman styles with 
the indigenous oriental tastes of the people. A 
merchant would have examined the wares that 
were exposed in the market, and speculated on 
new openings for trade. A soldier would have 
scanned tne fortifications, and measured their capa- 
city to withstand a besieging force. In sucha case, 
a Christian, too, has an eye in his head, and a bias 
| in his heart to turn it in a particular direction. 
Barnabas had an eye to business as well as other 
| people, when he entered the eastern metropolis. 
| The edifice that arrested his regard was a holy 
temple built of ‘‘living stones.” To ‘‘ win souls” 
was the gain he coveted. From the soldier’s view- 
point, too, he looked upon the city, and considered 
| how its teeming multitudes might be made the 
| subjects of Christ the King. Barnabas came to 
| Antioch looking for the grace of God, and he found 
| it in abundance there. He saw also other sights ; 
| sights that made him weep. The multitude of 
| that heathen city was wicked, and the wicked are 
| like the troubled sea when it cannot rest. The 
; corruption that met his eye on every side grieved, 
but did not surprise him. Here and there in the 
desolation he observed portions of that ‘‘ new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” These were 
the spots which he came to seek, and these ac- 
cordingly arrested and absorbed his attention. 
When a navigator is sent out on a voyage of dis- 
covery, he observes wide tracts of sea; but he 





does not report that fact on his return. Green 
islands, great or small, protruding here and there 
above the level waters—these are the objects for 
which he searched during the voyage, and of which 








| he speaks when he comes home again. Such was 
| the errand on which Barnabas was sent, and such 
| the method that he followed. Of a sea of sin that 
|| was spread before his eyes at Antioch we read not 
a word: his report refers exclusively to the grace 
that rose above it. As the coral islands of the 
Pacific rise and bask in the light of heaven, flowery 
and fertile, while their base is surrounded by the 
barren salt angry waves of an unfathomable ocean ; 
so the group of Christians that clustered together 
as a church in Antioch, were rich in all the graces 
of the Spirit, although they had sprung from a 
|, dreary heathenism, and were surrounded by it 
|, still. He reports not the sin of men, but the grace 
| of God. 
| Barnabas had grace in himself; otherwise he 
would not have seen it in others. When the'Chris- 
| tian doctrine first spread in the empire, certain 
| Roman philosophers, intelligent and impartial as 
matters go among men, reported to the Govern- 
| ment that a vile superstition was inundating the 
| land. It was the truth as it is in Jesus that was 
|| 80 characterized. It was the pure gospel, as it 
| came from the lips of the apostles, transfused into 
the hearts and lives of believing men. Those who 
called it a vile superstition did not intend to give 
a false representation. The thing that was ex- 











hibited before them was the very thing that Bar- 
nabas saw at Antioch. It appeared before them, 
but they did not perceive it. They did not see 
grace, because they did not possess it. Some per- 
sons among ourselves, not deficient in understand- 
ing and the power of observation, perseveringly 
and energetically represent earnest Christians as a 
set of loathsome, selfish hypocrites. They think 
that they are telling the truth, and doing good 
service to God and man; but they are in the main 
mistaken. Although they had entered Antidth in 
company with Barnabas, these men would not have 
seen the grace of God. They would have reported 
that they found the majority of the population 
living in undisguised vice, but that a knot of 
knaves might be observed in the crowd, who wore 
long faces and spoke in snivelling tones, and were 
tenfold more detestable than other people, because 
they falsely professed to be holier. Grace—that 
is, God’s favour bestowed through Christ, and ac- 
cepted in faith—is a spiritual thing, and it is 
“ spiritually discerned.” It requires grace in one 
man to enable him to observe and own grace in 
another. 

But this grace, this favour freely bestowed, is 
nothing less and nothing else than free pardon of 
all sin given by God and accepted by men. He 
who has obtained it is forgiven through the blood 
of Christ, and renewed by the Spirit. He is recon- 
ciled and at peace. The quarrel between his con- 
science and the divine law is settled. He is in 
Christ Jesus, and therefore there is to him now no 
condemnation. The man no longer dreads God as 
an offended King, but trusts and loves him as a 
Father. Now this grace, as it comes in the covenant 
from God, is an unseen thing. It is a secret in the 
soul. How then can it be seen by Barnabas or by 
any other man? Like other things both good and 
bad, it is known by its fruits. Life is invisible ; 
and yet you know well where life is; you know 
life by the actions of the living. It is thus that 
grace in human hearts becomes known ; it is known 
by its fruits in human life. Grace in its germ is 
invisible to all; but those who, like Barnabas, have 
tasted it themselves, can detect its presence by the 
fruits which it bears. 

The Christians in Antioch had abandoned idols. 
They bore the name of Christ, although it might 
expose them to persecution. They lived “ soberly, 
righteously, and godly” in the world. They were 
patient in tribulation, and instant in prayer. The 
rich gladly helped the poor, and the poor industri- 
ously helped themselves. ‘‘ Faith, Hope, Charity, 
these three,” beamed in their eyes, and moulded 
their actions. There was a Great Exhibition in the 
Eastern capital at this time, and Barnabas went 
down to see it. It was a noble palace, built of 
living stones, growing together into a holy temple. 
He scanned it from its foundation on the Rock of 
ages, up to the brotherly love that effloresced richly 
from its loftiest pinnacles ; and while he acknow- 
ledged a beneficent change in the life of those 
saved men, he ascribed it all to the goodness of 
God their Saviour. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 
THE GLADNESS THAT BARNABAS EXPERIENCED. 


** Who, when he came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad.”—Acrs xi. 23. 


II. Barnapas “was glad” when he saw the 
blessed effects which the gospel had already wrought 
in Arftioch. Incidentally this throws light upon 
the character of the commissioner himself. Tell 
me what gladdens or grieves a man, and I will tell 
you what sort of a man he is. 

The prosperity that made him glad was moral 
and spiritual, rather than material. Men of such 
an eye and such a taste are greatly needed in our 
modern commonwealths. We are carried away in 
a mighty tide of material progress, and although 
moral worth is gracefully owned as indispensable, 
there is a tendency strong and constant, to give it 
only a secondary place. The vastness of a nation’s 
wealth and power will only make its fall more ter- 
rible, if it is rotten at the root. Physical resources, 
even when directed by cultivated intellect, do not 
insure the happiness or the safety of a people. 
Man has been made with a side for God and a side 
for the world ; if the side that lies toward eternity 
loses its life, then, however actively the side to- 
wards time may perform its functions, the whole 
body is paralysed. We have railways, and tele- 
graphs, and ships; and these, in their present 
measure of perfection, are new acquisitions made 
by our own generation ; but the gospel is a more 
precious treasure, and our ancestors possessed it in 
its fulness long ago. I rejoice in the recent attain- 
ments of my country, for they are good; but I 
rejoice more in the ‘‘ grace of God” that reigns in 
the hearts of my fellow-Christians, for it is better. 

The grace or virtue that made Barnabas glad 
was possessed and exercised by others. There is 
not a finer feature in any man’s character than the 
capacity and tendency to rejoice in a neighbour’s 
prosperity. This is the mark of a true Christian, 
for it is a mark that belonged to his Master. 
Christ’s command is, ‘‘ Love one another, as I have 
loved you.” Another law of the spiritual com- 
monwealth is, ‘‘ Put off the old man; put on the 
new man” (Eph. iv. 22, 24). When the old man 
is put away, his essential and characteristic affec- 
tions go with him. Selfishness and envy are cast 
off, and a generous, self-forgetting love springs up 
in their room. ‘‘ Charity envieth not.” 

But the fruit in which the Evangelist rejoiced 
not only grew in other hearts ; it was planted, too, 
by other hands. It is easy for a minister of the 
gospel, if he be a true man at all, to be glad when 
he sees his own work prospering. It is a lawful 
and pure enjoyment. The apostle John experienced 
it: “Ihave no greater joy than to hear that my 
children walk in truth.” It is pleasant employ- 
ment for Paul or Apollos to come back to the gar- 
den which his own hands have planted or watered, 
and find the trees all laden with ripened fruit. 
But a deeper humility and a loftier faith are implied 
where an evangelist rejoices to see another man’s 
garden prospering, while comparative barrenness 
broods overhis own. Indeed, there is scarcely any 





weakness into which even sincere ministers of the 
gospel are more liable to fall, than into that species 
of jealousy which consists in rejoicing less heartily 
over fruit which another hand has cultivated. 
In recent times, a spirit of more enlarged charity 
has been poured upon the Church. True workers 
rejoice in each other’s success. Of late, Christians 
have frequently been called to visit scenes of 
revival, and have learned to be glad, like Barnabas, 
over amore vigorous and devoted spiritual life in 
some hitherto heathenish Antioch, than they had ever 
witnessed under their own inspection in a privileged 
Jerusalem. The sovereign Lord is still teaching 
us that converting power does not reside in an 
arm of flesh. To him every knee must bow; to 
him every tongue confess. He may, for wise pur- 
poses in his administration, employ in his work a 
feeble instrument, and lay the stronger for a while 
aside. Some unknown, ungifted refugees may 
successfully found a church in Antioch, while the 
greatest apostles seem to be spending their strength 
in vain. 

Although only the gladness of the Evangelist is 
recorded, we know well that a great grief lay be- 
side it in his heart, as he paced the streets of 
Antioch. He saw the evil as well as the good. 
The good shone more brightly in his eyes by con- 
trast with conterminous evil ; and the evil seemed 
blacker because the good was beaming so near. 
This is a feature that adheres to all the delight of 
Christians in the present world. Such is our con- 
dition here, that we cannot open our eyes to look 
on purity, without perceiving impurity lying near. 
It is even by the dark shade of contiguous wicked- 
ness, that we are able to trace the features of holi- 
ness among men. As a painter fills his back- 
ground with darkness, deeper and deeper accord- 
ing as he desires to project his central figure more 
vividly into view, so, by the necessary conditions 
of our present state, the beauty of the new creature, 
implanted by divine grace in true disciples, is 
brought more brightly out by the surrounding of 
sin in which itis set. The sadness that sat silently 
on the heart of Barnabas, while he was making his 
inspection, did not destroy, but rather enhanced 
his joy. The heaving sea of wickedness that 
stretched on all sides as far as the eye could reach, 
made more lovely the green islands that were pro- 
jected above its surface, and seemed to lie upon its 
breast. 

The gladness of the deputy from the Church at 
Jerusalem was not a sentimental emotion termin- 
ating in the person who enjoyed it. It was an 
active outgoing operative passion. It was a spark 
that lighted up a flame within the man ; and that 
flame quickly spread over surrounding objects. A 
selfish joy is an iguoble thing. The gladness that 
goes no farther than the childish exclamation of 
the ancient idolaters, ‘‘ Aha! I am warm,” as they 
sat round their fire, is a matter that belongsto man 
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in common with the brutes. But the joy which 
thrills in a Christian’s heart at the sight of “grace” 
in the life of men, makes its higher nature known 
by its instant energetic action. When a true 
Christian is made glad by seeing some grace, he 
forthwith begins to labour with all his might for 
more. It is a well-known law, operating both in 
the temporal and in the spiritual spheres, that 
while the heart is hopeless, the hands also hang 
down. The desponding cannot work any deliver- 
ance. Glad hope that makes a man happy, makes 
him also useful. Had Barnabas seen no good in 
Antioch, he would probably have done no good 
there. There were many adversaries, but there 
was a door of hope. With the unerring instincts 

of a true disciple, when he gets encouragement, he 
| both gave himself to the work, and enlisted others. 
‘Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek 
Saul: and when he had found him, he brought him 
unto Antioch. And it came to pass, that a whole 
year they assembled themselves with the church, 
and taught much people” (vers. 25, 26). 

There is no enjoyment stronger or sweeter within 
our reach in Time, than that which filled the 
Evangelist’s heart at Antioch ; but those who do 
not share his zeal, cannot share his joy. Those 
who do not keenly desire to see Christ’s kingdom 
coming, experience no delight when it comes. 











Here is a group of travellers halting on their 
journey, and drinking from a well that springs by 
the side of the dusty road: who of all the band 
enjoys most the cold water? The thirstiest soul. 
‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” They who 
wait for the Lord, as lonely night-watchers wait for 
the morning, are sure of their reward ; for to 
them that look for Him, he will appear, and his 
coming will be like the morning. If I long to see 
Christ’s likeness in the life of my neighbours, I 
will certainly be made joyful one day. This de- 
sire is a vital seed which will bear its complete ful- 
filment either in earth or in heaven. 

The man who rejoiced in the Grace of God, as 
he saw it struggling through hard soil, under un- 
genial skies, in the young believers at Antioch, 
looks on brighter things to-day. By this time he 
has asked, in astonishment, with the beloved dis- 
ciple, ‘‘ Who are these that are arrayed in white 
clothing, and whence came they?” They who 
have an eye to see, and a heart to sympathize with 
true believers, defaced by many imperfections on 
earth, shall look, ere long, upon the saints made 
perfect, standing before the throne in white clothing. 
The eye that glistens now at the sight of ‘‘ grace” 
will be permitted soon to gaze on ‘‘glory.” 





BARNABAS was happy but not satisfied.. The 
taste which he obtained of God’s goodness to the 
Christians of Antioch, whetted rather than satiated 
his appetite. When a miser who is already rich, 
suddenly obtains a great accession to his wealth, 
the effect of the increase is to stimulate his desire 
for more. That ‘sacred thirst” of a dropsied 
soul, rages more imperiously after every draught. 
The thirst after the reign of grace ‘in the world 
which burns in the breasts of earnest Christians, 
is equal as well as opposite. It also grows by what 
it feeds on. The more it gets, the more it desires 
to obtain. The Evangelist did not let the Chris- 
tians of Antioch alone, because he saw they were 
| truly converted. Perhaps, if he had observed 
| nothing but a grovelling earthliness, or a hollow 
| hypocrisy in the infant church, then he might 
| have held his peace. His experience might have 
| been like Ezekiel’s: ‘‘Thou shalt be dumb, and 
|| Shalt not be to them a reprover ; for they are a 
| rebellious house” (Ezek. iii. 26). It is compara- 
|| tively easy to administer reproof to those who are 

willing to receive it. Hence ‘to him that hath 
|| shall be given, and he shall have abundance.” 

This is a useful and needful example. There is 
much fickleness even in true Christians ; there is 
much deceitfulness even in a renewed heart. ‘‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” We should not assume, either for ourselves 

|| or others, that after conversion, the time for warn- 
| ing and exhortation has passed. 











FIFTH EVENING. 
THE EXHORTATION THAT BARNABAS GAVE. 
“And exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord.”—Aots xi. 23. 


God knows our weak points better than we our- 
selves. His promises of help may serve to show 
us where we are liable to fall. One of those rich 
and precious promises that were addressed to 
Israel through the prophets, is, ‘‘I will heal their 
backslidings.” We learn what disease is wasting us 
from the physician’s offer to cure it. Alas! this 
malady is still epidemic in the Church! How 
difficult it is to hold fast even the attainments 
that we may have reached. That same Saul whom 
Barnabas brought from Tarsus, to be his coadjutor 
in Antioch, at a later date, and after he had at- 
tained a larger experience, placed on record a very 
full and specific warning against backsliding ; 
“Therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at 
any time we should let them slip” (Heb. ii. 1). 
The allusion in the original points to leakage from 
a vessel. In such a case the water slips gradually 
and secretly away, and is all absorbed in the 
earth. Thus, some who seemed charged to the 
full with grace, have gradually lost the spiritual 
mind. How shall a wooden vessel be kept water- 
tight, so that the precious supply of the household 
may not ooze through its joints into the ground ? 
Keep it always full of water. It is by a simi- 
lar method that grace may be preserved in the 
heart of a Christian. Keep the vessel full, and the 
vessel will not leak. Comparatively few make 
shipwreck of the faith through a deliberate change 
of opinion in the direction of infidelity. Many 
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more are ruined ere they are well aware, by a| with such tenacity as to bear not only its own 
secret backsliding in heart and life. If positive, | weight, but mine too, if I chose to seize it, and || 
expressed, argumentative unbelief slays its thou- | hang upon it. A wire charged with an electric | 
sand, a secret, unconfessed, unsuspected back- | current is in contact with its mass, and hence its 
sliding slays its ten thousand. It was to his own | adhesion. Cut that wire through, or remove it by || 
disciples and not to strangers that the Master | a hair’s-breadth, and the piece of iron drops dead 
himself addressed the warning, ‘‘ Watch and pray | to the ground, like any other unsupported weight, 
that ye enter not into temptation.” A stream of life from the Lord, in contact with a || 
He ‘‘ exhorted them all,” and therein he acted | humanspirit, keeps that spirit cleaving to the Lord 
wisely. He warned old and young, male and female, | so firmly, that no power in earth or hell can wrench 
rich and poor. If the word of truth is rightly | the two asunder. From Christ the mysterious life- 
divided, every member of the Church will get his | stream flows ; through the being of a disciple it | 
share of reproof as well as encouragement. In | spreads, and to the Lord it returns again. In that | 
the Christian brotherhood there is no privileged | circle the feeblest Christian is held safely ; but if | 
class. If any one thinks that his age or attain- | the circle be broken, the dependent spirit instantly 
ments or office should exempt him from listening | drops off. l 
to a warning word, that very thing shows that he The phraseology of the Evangelist designates the 
needs a warning more than his neighbours. Here, | ‘‘ heart” as the point of contact in this cleaving. 
perhaps, we may discover one of the reasons why | Here the Scripture coincides with the laws of 
those who, through great attainments, have been | nature. All moral attractions hold by the heart. 
raised to a high place in the esteem of brethren and | The connecting link is love. We love him because 
the government of the Church, seem sometimes to | he first loved us. They who propose to keep a 
stand still or even to fall back in the spiritual life. | human being close to God in a conscientious obedi- 
They have been deprived of their share of reproof. | ence, by brandishing the terrors of the judgment in 
Life remains, but growth is impeded through defect | his face, misunderstand the essential principles of 
of a necessary element. Some Christian spirits | the case. They turn the wrong pole of the magnet 
might have retained in later life a sharper edge, if | to the steel, and thereby repel, instead of attract- 
they had not been elevated above the sphere in | ing it. You may as well expect a stone to rise | 
which the grinding process of faithful reproof goes | from the ground spontaneously, and float in the 
on. air, as expect that a human being will cleave to the 
The substance of the exhortation was, that they | Lord whom he dreads. I cannot keep close to | 
should cleave to the Lord. Those who ministered | Christ until I learn to love him, and I cannot learn 
in the Church at that time, went straight to the | to love him until I see that he offers his love to 
root of the matter. There is no dallying here|me. When he holds me by my heart, he holds 
about sacramental grace, and the true church, and | me fast, and holds me for ever. 
a rightly consecrated priesthood. One thing in But there must be ‘‘ purpose” or predetermina- 
those days possessed the preacher’s heart, and burst | tion as well as love, in order to attain a trustworthy 
from his lips, when he addressed the assembled | permanent attachment. Random impulses will not 
Christians,—‘‘ Cleave unto the Lord.” In this | suffice. There must be method even in the affec- 
‘* primitive Christianity” everything is made to | tions. The understanding must be engaged as 
depend on personal union to a personal Saviour. | well as the heart. It is not wise, it is not safe to 
The exhortation in its nature refers not to the | leave our highest interests at the mercy of varying 
commencement, but to the continuance of faith. | mental states, and varying mental circumstances. 
Those who have not yet returned, like the prodigal, | Frame a plan and execute it. Without forethought 
to the father’s bosom, can neither understand nor | and method and stern resolution, we do not expect 
comply with it. Only those who have embraced | to be successful in any department of effort. In 
Christ can continue cleaving to him. If you bid a| point of fact no man does business by fits and 
man hold fast who has not yet gotten hold, your | starts. Those who are bent on wealth do not 
words will be unintelligible to him. It is as if | grudge a sleepless night now and then, in addition 
you should advise a man to lean on the air: if he | to laborious days. They look far forward, and 
try to comply, his hands go through, and find no | towards eitherside. They anticipate adverse forces, 
support. Buta dove finds that same air a suffi- | and provide the means of counteracting them. In 
cient support for her body’s weight. Faith is the | short, the children of this world are wise in their 
wing that spreads and leans on the omnipresent | generation, and this forethought is not their re- 
Spirit. As a bird without wings, is a human soul | proach but their praise. The prevalent diligence 
that has never learned to trust in God. There is | in prosecuting worldly business, is a standing re- 
that around and underneath us which would sus- | proof of negligence in matters which we confess 
tain our weight, but the unbelieving feel nothing | are inconceivably more momentous. If half of the 
firm, and fall helpless. The exhortation to cleave | skill and forethought and perseverance which are 
unto the Lord is appropriate to disciples, who have | expended in this community in the acquisition of 
already come to him and tasted his mercy. wealth, were applied to the gains of godliness, we 
There is mystery in this exhortation. This | would soon have great treasures laid up at God’s | 
cleaving is an unseen thing. But it need noton| right hand. Take home that plain and tender 
that account seem strange. We meet with equal | word of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Martha, Martha, thou | 
mysteries in nature. I have seen a heavy piece of | art careful and troubled about many things ; but | 
solid iron hanging on another, not welded, not | one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that 
linked, not glued to the spot ; and yet it cleaved | good part, which shall not be taken from her.” | 
W. ARNOT. 
| 
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FOUR DIFFICULTIES SOLVED IN JESUS CHRIST. 





BY THE 


WHEN Jesus was on earth, he was in his own 
| person, ‘‘ Immanuel, God with us.” He was “God 
| manifest in the flesh.” So that he could say of 


| us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
| only begotten of the Father), full of grace and 
truth.” 

Now, while we believe that this Immanuel was 
God with us once, do we believe that he is God with 
us still? Are we not apt to think of him only as one 
who lived and died here eighteen centuries ago, and 
not as one who *‘ was dead, and isalive, and liveth for 
evermore?” But when Jesus ascended up on high, 
he did not—blessed be his name !—leave anything 
less than himself to be his substitute here ;—such as 
doctrines of religion, however true ; or a system of 
morals, however perfect ; or a book, however sacred ; 
or a church, however holy ; or a ministry, however 
duly appointed ; or sacraments, however efficacious. 
He did not bestow these gifts, however precious, 
to be to us now what he himself, the living per- 
sonal Saviour, had been to the people among whom 
he once lived, and whom he taught, healed, and com- 
forted ; for then, verily, should we have lost rather 
than have gained by his ascension, and it would 
not have been expedient for us that he should 
have gone away. Instead of rejoicing that he went 
to the Father, we should then be rather disposed 
to be very mournful, with the disciples, or to clasp 
his feet, as Mary did, and to retain him, if possible, 
among us. True it is, that he promised the living 
personal Sanctifier and Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
who should be in us and with us for ever; but 
not, thereby, that Jesus himself should be forgot- 
ten, or thought of as one dead, or removed far 
away ; or that all real personal intercourse should 
henceforth cease between him and his people! He 
sent his Spirit rather that we should abide in the 
Son, and know him better, and that all might pos- 
sess him everywhere more truly than his disciples 
could have done, even while with him in the flesh. 
“He shall testify of me,” said Jesus of the Holy 
Ghost ; ‘He shall glorify me, and receive of mine, 
and show it unto you.” The Church, therefore, 
does not depart from Christ during succeeding 
ages, as a stream departs from its fountain-head, 
ever increasing its distance as it flows on its way. 
But even as the earth revolves round the sun, and 
18 now as near that centre and source of light and 
life as at creation’s dawn, so is the Church, and 


each member of it, as near Jesus now as were the 
LiI~a5 
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FOUR DIFFICULTIES SOLVED IN JESUS CHRIST. 


EDITOR. 


apostles at the last supper,—or as was John when 
he pillowed his head upon his bosom, or stood by 
his cross! Christianity accordingly, as a fact with- 


| himself, ‘He who seeth me seeth my Father.” | out us, as a revelation to us, is the revelation by 
“The Word,” says the apostle John, ‘‘ was God ; | the letter and the spirit of a living person ;—God 
and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among | 


in Christ, who is to us more than any one thing 
ever said or done by him. And Christianity, as a 
possession of living power within us, is supreme 
love to this Divine Person. 

We have each of us then to do, not with a prin- 
ciple, but with a Person ; not with a truth only, 
but with him who is true ; not with the revelation 
only, but with the Revealer,—with nothing less 
than ‘ Immanuel, God with us,” who tests our 
character by this one question, ‘* Lovest thou me ?” 
and who guides us in our path by this one com- 
mand, * Follow thou me!” How intensely did the 
great apostle Paul realize this, and how carefully 
and constantly he taught it. To him the truth of 
all truths—the sum and substance of all the gospel 
he knew, and loved, and preached, of all he re- 
joiced in, lived by, suffered for, and was willing to 
die for—was the personal Saviour, Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. What, for example, was the secret 
of his life? ‘I live by faith in the Son of God.” 
“T live—yet not I—Christ liveth inme!” What 
was the ground of his hope of glory? ‘ Christ in 
us the hope of glory.” What was death? To be 
‘¢ without Christ.” What was life? ‘‘To know him 
and the power of his resurrection,” etc. Who were 
anathema? Any man “who loved not the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” What was his future heaven? 
“To be with Christ.” What was the theme of all 
his preaching? It was a person ; but not Paul, or 
Apollos—not even Cephas the Stone—no mere man 
—for said he, ‘‘ Let no one glory in men ;” but it 
was Jesus Christ. No other foundation could any 
man lay than this. Everything else was put aside. 
“*T determined not to know anything else save 
Jesus Christ.” In one word, with him there was 
neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, but Christ 
was all and in all! And his love and blessing were 
poured out on those who were like-minded—“ all 
who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” The 
Christianity of Paul is that of all time ; and with 
us, as with him, it must consist in the knowledge 
and love of a living Person, Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Imman- 
uel, God with us,” whom “not having seen we 
love!” ‘This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” And the more we believe this truly, 
and act upon our belief, the more shall we know in 
our own experience how it is our very life and 
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strength to come into spirit-contact, so to speak, 
with Jesus himself—to meet him face to face—to 
sit at his feet, learn of him with childlike confi- 
dence and love—to cleave to him, and to abide in 
him. For if the difference is great between know- 
ing only about a person on earth from the mere 
dead materials of their history, and knowing that 
person himself, as one who meets the varied wants of 
our being by fitting words and tender ministrations ; 
equally great is the difference experienced by the 
man who, amidst his doubts and difficulties—his 
speculations, arguments, and the ceaseless Babel of 
human tongues and endless reasonings—discovers 
that there is One living who knows and under- 
stands him as he cannot understand himself,—who 
loves and has ever loved him as he cannot love him- 
selfi—to whose sight he is never lost in the crowd 
of life—to whose heart he is never so lost as to 
become an object of indifference, so as to be for- 
gotten or unknown,—and that that Oneis none else 
than Jesus his brother, but Jesus also as ‘‘ Imman- 
uel, God with us,” and with all—‘‘ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever!” 

But instead of dwelling upon the fact that Jesus 
is God with us now, let me illustrate by a few ex- 
amples, gathered out of many from the field of 
Christian experience, how faith in a personal 
Saviour is the best method of solving difficulties, 
speculatively and practically. 


I. 


The first difficulty I notice is that of prayer. By 
prayer I do not mean, of course, any mere form, 
but a real intercourse between spirit and spirit. 
Now, how many have been hindered from earnest 
and peaceful prayer by such thoughts of God as in- 
spired them with feelings of fear rather than of 
love! They have thought of him as a dread, im- 
palpable, and mysterious Being, occupying some far- 
off unknown place in the universe. His throne sur- 
rounded by clouds and darkness—not as God at 
hand, but far off; and they have felt themselves 
to be unnoticed, uncared-for items amidst the vast 
sum of things with which they were surrounded, and 
themselves as parts of nature but not as children of 
God, and far too insignificant to call forth the re- 
gards of the Almighty Maker of the heavens and the 
earth, whom they could not address as their ‘‘Father 
in heaven.” Others, again, have been pained and 
perplexed, while endeavouring to reconcile prayer 
with God’s orderly government of the universe by 
fixed and unchangeable laws ; and while seeking to 
eomprehend what has been termed the philosophy 
of prayer, prayer itself has been in the mean- 
while neglected, or has been allowed to degenerate 
into an empty, and therefore an impious form of 
words without meaning—adoration without rever- 
ence—confession without penitence—petitions with- 





out the hope of a reply—and thanksgivings without 
the emotion of gratitude. Now, without pausing 
to consider by what other methods such false views 
of God may be changed into those more consistent | 
with the true spirit of prayer, let this method only 
be adopted of setting before the eye of faith Jesus 
Christ himself, as ‘‘ Immanuel, God with us”—the 
same person who, when on earth, was the hearer 
and answerer of prayer ; and let us. come to him now | 
in spirit, with the same simple feelings of faith and | 
love as prompted those who then so eagerly sought 
his aid, and so surely found it. For do you think | 
that the poor and needy who then longed for his 
approach, or who journeyed far to meet him—who 
crowded round him, and pressed through every ob- 
stacle to see him, to hear him, to touch him, and fall 
at his feet—that they could have been driven from 
that presence by any metaphysics about the being 
and attributes of God, or hindered from pouring 
out their sorrowing hearts before him by any subtle 
reasonings which man’s wit or logic could invent 
about the laws of nature or the government of the 
universe? The presence and the power of Jesus— 
the love which beamed in every look, and was 
breathed in every word—would solve every doubt, 
if any disturbed their minds, and banish away fear, 
if any disturbed their hearts. Do we not all feel 
how natural and right it was for the blind men in 
their darkness to grope after him, saying, “ Son 
of David, have mercy upon us ;’—for the afflicted 
father, in his deep distress, to beseech him, saying, 
** Come down, ere my child die ;’—-for Peter, when 
sinking, to cry, ‘‘ Lord, save me ;”—and for the 
poor thief, in the midnight of the crucifixion, and 
in the last minutes of his own miserable existence, 
to address him, saying, ‘* Lord, remember me!” 
And do we wonder that Jesus heard their prayers, 
and rejoiced in the confidence which prompted 
them? But why was this right in men then, and 
not right in us now? Has all such real living per- 
sonal intercourse between human beings and Jesus 
Christ ceased? Surely not! For when Jesus as- 
cended up on high, he did not leave to us a mere 
precept or doctrine regarding prayer. We have 
himself still as the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
He revealed himself at one time, but it was for all 
time—to some men, but it was for all men. And 
did we only thus believe in him, a living person, 
‘“« Immanuel, God with us,” then should we be able, 
like those who prayed to him while in the flesh, to 
pour out our hearts before him! When the doubt- 
ing Thomas fell at his feet, and worshipped him 
as his Lord and God, Jesus said to him and to us, 
‘‘ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; 
blessed are those who have not seen, yet have be- 
lieved.” 

And let me just add, that if prayer thus offered 
to God in Christ is the result and evidence of faith, 
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so does prayer answered by him reward and 
| strengthen faith. For though we may never be 
| able to communicate to others, or prove to others, 
| how the Lord answers our prayer, yet the apostle 
! John says, ‘‘ We have this confidence, that if we 
| ask anything according to his will, he heareth 
|| us;” and “we may know that we have the peti- 

tions which we desired of him.” And if so, then 


| to ourselves one answer to prayer, not to speak of 

| answers many and manifold, will be evidence very 

|| awing and very overpowering, of the presence, the 

| power, and the love, of “‘ Immanuel, God with us ;” 

|| so that with peculiar emphasis we shall be able to 

| exclaim, “‘ I love the Lord, because he hath heard 
my voice and my supplications.” 


Il. 


Have not many persons been perplexed and 
| harassed, in seeking peace with God, by questions 
| relating to His eternal decrees, His foreknowledge, 
| or sovereign fore-determination of events, until 

their faith was shaken in the certainty of His love 

and good-will towards them individually, or in their 

own personal responsibility for returning that love 
| to him with heart, soul, and strength? I do not 

pause to consider how much truth or falsehood are 
| involved in such questions ; and I pass by all other 

processes of thought or of argument by which such 
|| erroneous impressions of God’s character as I have 
hinted at may be removed, and his love to mankind 
and freeness of the gospel reconciled with such 
doctrines as predestination and election. But Iam 
persuaded that we should never fail in truly know- 
ing God, and what his will is in regard to us, if we 
only turned away from such abstract problems to 
the living person—from God, the I Am, and the 
Infinite, and Everlasting, to “Immanuel, God with 
us.” In his presence we cannot, we dare not, doubt 
the reality of infinite knowledge, yea, of his know- 
ledge of us, and infinite love towards us. Think 
only how all the mists and clouds, which might 
otherwise have concealed the character of God as 
our Father, must have vanished before that Sun of 
righteousness, as he rose in the glory of the Father 
upon our benighted world! Never did any of those 
questionings, which may disturb our peace as we 
think of God in the abstract, for one moment dis- 
turb those who desired to know Jesus as “ Im- 
manuel, God with us,” when he was manifest in the 
flesh. The scribes and doctors of the Jews may, 
in their self-sufficiency, have become entangled in 
the meshes of their own argumentative net-work ; 
but never the really hungry and thirsty souls who, 
in their great need, sought the great Saviour. Oh, 
what cared they about reconciling man’s free-will 
with God’s sovereign will, or man’s responsibility 
with God’s foreknowledge, ere they flew to Christ, 
and trusted Christ, and perilled soul and body upon 
—_—_—_——_— 














his love! He invited all the weary and heavy- 
laden to come to him for rest, and they believed 
his word, and were not put to shame. Lepers in 
body, wandering in desert places, outcasts from 
their homes—lepers in soul, wandering in the 
crooked paths, and outcasts from all but the mer- 
ciful heart of God—Mary Magdalene, with seven 
devils, and the Gadarene demoniac with a legion, 
—all, all sought him, and found in him life and 
peace! It is perfectly possible that, in their hey- 
day of health and prosperity, when no sorrow 
burdened them, and no sense of guilt and sin galled 
them as with a servile yoke, and no longing pos- 
sessed them for a good and peace never as yet 
enjoyed—that God’s will might have been a nice 
problem, his character a mystery, his love to them 
an argument, his hatred of sin and their own per- 
sonal responsibility a dream. But when brought 
into deep waters, in which they had to struggle for 
life, and the one mighty question pressed itself 
upon them, What shall we do to be saved ?—when 
the hurricane of God’s chastising providence had 
swept away all their old dwelling-places of rest and 
safety, and exposed them, naked and defenceless, 
to the angry sky, and they wildly gazed around for 
any place of refuge—and when, in this state of 
utter helplessness and hopelessness, they met with 
Jesus Christ, conversed with him, and sought his 
aid,—then how must all doubts have vanished of 
the love and sympathy of this Immanuel, God with 
them! When they beheld the marvellous works 
which he did, and heard the gracious words which 
proceeded from his lips; when they perceived 
evidences of a power and good-will which were 
inexhaustible ; when they contemplated his holy 
and sympathizing look, his tender and gentle man- 
ners, and that indescribable something which hung 
around him like the beauty of the setting sun—a 
mingling of splendour contributed by earth and 
heaven, when the very clouds of this lower world 
become magnificent from the glory which they in 
part conceal,—then, in the presence of this Jesus, 
must all other thoughts have been absorbed in the 
one irresistible conviction of a present God, mighty 
to save to the uttermost all who came to him! Each 
one, the very worst, the most degraded, the most 
miserable, must have been constrained to feel and to 
confess, ‘I have at last found him whom I was un- 
consciously seeking after! If there is one place of 
rest in the universe for me, it is here. If there is 
one to whom I can unbosom my sin and misery, 
sure of being understood, felt for, and delivered, 
he is here. ‘Lord, I believe: help my unbelief : 
Lord, save me, or I perish!’” Yes, such earnest 
spirits and broken-hearted penitents might not 
have been able, if they tried it, to catch what may 
be denied to angels—a glimpse of the unseen and 
mysterious ground on which the infinite know- 
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ledge and sovereign will of God meet in harmony 
with man’s free-will and personal responsibility ; 
nor might they have been able to pierce the skirts 
of the awful cloud which surrounds the throne 
of the Infinite King ; but clear as the sun in heaven 
was the love of Jesus—the profound interest he 
took in them—his unutterable longing for their 
good—his overwhelming sorrow, visible in the 
tears which he shed for their sin, “because they 
would not know the things of their peace.” Here 
there was no darkness, no doubt, no mystery ; and 
in what he was to them they saw the Father, for 
this was Immanuel, God with them. And would 
not we too experience a health and refreshing, if, 
like them, feeling our need, we realized a Personal 
Saviour—‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,” and, not forgetful of his omniscience and 
omnipotence, we had childlike faith in his presence 
and in his love ! 


III, 


How many sincere persons, seeking peace with 
God, have in every age been greatly perplexed by 
what are termed Church questions—questions re- 
garding the organization of the Church, its autho- 
rity on earth, the power of the clergy, the virtue 
of the sacraments, and the like, too many to enu- 
merate. Now it is quite unnecessary to enter 
into any examination, or to express any opinion 
whatever upon the class of doctrines I have alluded 
to, the essential spirit of which is not peculiar to 
any church on earth. Enough that they have 
always occupied a large portion of men’s thoughts, 
and proved to be heavy burdens to many a human 
spirit. But is there no hope of peace for a poor 
sinner in God until he has understood and mastered 
these “Church” questions, and obtained intelli- 
gent convictions regarding the truth or falsehood 
of some or all of them? Time is passing with 
fearful rapidity, and eternity is as rapidly advanc- 
cing !—this night our souls may be required of 
us! No wonder we should, as dying, responsible 
beings, be anxiously inquiring whether, leaving 
such questions in the meantime unanswered, there 
is not some method, in God’s mercy, by which, 
whatever may be true or false in them, a weary 
soul may find rest, and a lost soul salvation? 
Can we not go to Christ first, whatever becomes 
of “the Church” afterwards? As sure as Christ 
exists, we can! No power in the universe can 
hinder any man from going directly to himself, 
and being made welcome to all good and every 
blessing. ‘‘ Whosoever cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out.” So men found when he was 
on earth, and so may ali men find it still,—for 
‘the is not far from any one of us.” True, indeed, 
there were questions similar to those I have men- 
tioned canvassed in the days of our Lord, and 





repeated in Synagogue and Sanhedrim by learned | 
doctors and scribes, who could hardly breathe the 
air of heaven or see its light, so crushed and 
hemmed in were they by the traditions of the 
elders and by the commandments of men. 
in Samaria it was a grand subject of dispute, | 
“whether men ought to worship God in this | 
mountain or on that.” But when weary souls 
did find Jesus himself, and sat at his feet to be 
taught by him, they felt that nothing on earth 
could be to them what he himself was, for he was 
the perfection and power of Love, and that to 
obtain good from him, simple faith in him was 
all that was required, and that to find good itself 
was to find Christ himself. Whatever, therefore, 
was true or false about the Church questions of 
the day—whatever authority was vested in Syna- 
gogue or Sanhedrim, in the Priesthood or the 
Temple—all true disciples of Jesus felt that when 
they found him they found “the way, the truth, 
and the life,’—that “never man spake like this 
man,”—that here was authority which subdued 
the whole being of man under its sway—a search- 
ing of the character down to its hidden depths, 
and a pouring of healing oil into its every wound. 
There was no difficulty, no mystery, in trusting | 
this living One for all which he could mercifully | 
and righteously bestow ; and so I doubt not that | 
doctors, priests, systems, and schools were forgot- 
ten in the presence of this great and glorious Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King, Jesus Christ! And since 
God has thus revealed himself in Christ, with how 
much greater confidence should each man go first 
to him now—assured, that whatever else is doubt- 
ful to do, this is, at all events, right. We cannot 
trust Christ too much, or ourselves too little. 
‘Be not carried about,” says the apostle, “‘ with 
every wind of doctrine ; for Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” The 
wind of doctrine may shift with the opinions of 
men, but Jesus Christ never does. Oh, blessed 
be that Church or system, by whatever name it 
may be called, which directs sinners to the Saviour, 
and which helps to withdraw every veil that would 
conceal his glory, and to remove every object which 
would attract the eye from his beauty, or the heart 
from his love! And woe be to that Chureh or 
system, by whatever name it may be called, which 
shakes man’s faith in him, or promises any real 
good or enduring peace to the soul, except in the 
knowledge and love of Immanuel, “ God with 
us ;” 


IV. 


Faith in a present Saviour, as Immanuel, God 
with us, also solves many doubts which otherwise 
beset us with reference to things right and wrong 
in our every-day life, How much evil, for example, 
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may be undetected in the spirit or temper in which 
we live—in the judgments which we pass on what 
demands our approval or disapproval—in our 
thoughts of others, and our conduct towards them, 
so long as we compare what we are or what we do 
with variable standards made to suit ourselves, 
with a mere system of religion, or even with the 
mere letter of God’s perfect law? But how soon 
would light banish all this darkness, if we only 
placed ourselves consciously, not before a principle 
or law, but before a Person, the Lawgiver, even 
Immanuel, God with us, and honestly asked the 
question—‘‘ Lord, what thinkest thou?” Behold 
the Man, and say what fellowship can he have with 
this! We thankfully remember, indeed, how, when 
on earth, he welcomed the greatest sinners to come 
to him—how the worst could open their hearts to 
him, sure of his help and blessing, when seeking to 
turn from sin to himself; but equally certain is it 
that no one would have dared to ask his approval 
of irreverence or unbelief, unkindness or selfishness, 
unthankfulness or hypocrisy, or sin of any kind 
and in any degree. And thus it is, that until we 
see him who is invisible, we may practically deny 
him, and, like Peter, have no feeling of sin or of 
fears; but if, like Peter, we caught but one glance 
of that holy and loving eye gazing upon us, no 
argument in favour of iniquity, or of aught that 
was out of harmony with his mind or spirit, would 
avail us. Like Peter, we might weep bitterly, 
repent, and sin no more ; but we could not but see 
and realize in Immanuel, God with us, the majesty 
of a character in whose sight no sin could escape, 
or find a place of darkness in which to hide itself. 
By the same simplicity which is in Christ should 
we also see to determine, not only what was wrong, 








HIGHLAND 


SHE sat beside her open chest, 

That girl so stern and cold ; 

Though serving in a genial house, 
Her heart would ne’er unfold 

To theAkindly tones of sympathy,— 
That feminine Freemasonry 

Whose touch is felt by rich and poor, 
And loved by young and old. 


Slowly she dragged her daily round 

Of duties, never done ; 

No thought had she for the master’s meals ; 
No smile for the children’s fun ; 

No care for earth; no hope for heaven ; 

No gratitude for faults forgiven 

Fer touched her heart, if nature had 
Provided her with one. 


The young ones wearied for “‘ the term,” 
For nurse was heard to say, 

** You’ll have no pleasure in the house 
Till Flora goes away. 

I can’t get on with a at all, 

Her very blood seems turned to gall ; 
And if mamma keeps Flora on, 


Poor nurse must leave at May.” 














but what was right, with reference to what other- 
wise might be doubtful induty. Ought this to be 
done ? is this a work in which I can take a part ? 
are questions which, in some form or other, con- 
stantly demand a reply from us. And how often 
will that reply be unerringly suggested when, with- 
out any positive command or expressed will to 
guide us, we are able in truth to ask, as it were, 
in the presence of Immanuel, God with us, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?”—with what 
truthful intuition, so to speak, should we discern 
the right! How surely would all that was true, 
and lovely, and of good report, commend itself to 
us! With what assurance should we labour in 
whatever relieved the poor and needy, healed the 
broken-hearted, raised up the oppressed and bowed 
down, made our fellow-men better and happier, 
and advanced over the earth that kingdom which 
is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; 
feeling that in all this we were not working alone, 
but were “ fellow-workers” with him who is Im- 
manuel, God with us! 


Let us, then, daily seek to grow in the know- 
ledge and love of this glorious One, by a careful 
perusal of his blessed Record of what he said and 
did, by possessing the Holy Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him, by culti- 
vating personal intercourse with him in prayer, 
and by walking even as he himself walked. Let 
the thought of Immanuel, God with us, ever prove 
our strength and comfort. In all time of our tri- 
bulation—in all time of our wealth—in the hour of 
death and in the day of judgment—may that good 
Lord deliver us ! 


FLORA. 


Yet there she sat by her open chest, 
That girl so stern and ik 

And fondly round her fingers twined 
A curl of shining gold. 

And gently in her lap was laid— 
Simple and plain, but neatly made— 


An infant’s tiny dress. And thus 
Her withering tale she told :— 


“Yes, ma’am, it is a baby’s frock— 
It is a baby’s hair : 

Had you but seen the bairn himsel’, 
Sae fat, an’ oh, sae fair ! 

Yes! where’s the use to tell a lee ? 
He was my ain, an’ dear to me 

As the heather-bell to the honey-bee, 
Or the braird to the mountain-hare. 


Yes, ma’am, he’s deid, my laddie’s deid : 
Oh that he’d ne’er been born ! 

My curse be on the coward heart 

That wrought this shame and scorn ! 
Black shame an’ sorrow may he see ; 
No, no, ma’am! never ‘ whist’ at me! 
I'll curse him till the day I dee ; 

I wish it was the morn. 
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It’s wrang! but, oh! I dinna care: 
There’s whiles I wish the Clyde 
Was rowin’ ower the yellow hair 
That ance was a’ my pride— 

The yellow hair he used to crown 
Wi’ bunches o’ the red, red row’n; 
An’ aye he said I was the belle 

O’ a’ the country-side. 


I was a young warm-hearted thing, 
Wi’ nane to counsel me ; 

My mother dee’d o’ cholera ; 

My faither drown’d at sea. 

Oh! weel I mind my mother’s word ; 
A sweeter voice I never heard ; 

An’ a’ its sweetness was my ain, 

For she had nane but me. 


Oh, mother dear! oh, mother dear! 
Whene’er [ mind 0’ you, 

Your face has on that awfu’ look,— 

I think I see’t the noo; 

Aye when she turned that look on me 

I kent that she was gaun to dee, 

An’ then I danced, and screighed, an’ cried, 
‘Oh! tak’ wee Flora too !’ 


I creepit up ahint her back, 

An’ tried if I could dee ; 

My heart was faint for want o’ meat, 
An’ sorrow sicken’d me. 

The choking sabs cam’ lang an’ deep, 
I thought it death,—it was but sleep ; 
An’ oh! the sicht the morning licht 
Showed to my waukening e’e | 


We had nae grand Venetian blinds, 
Nae curtains there to close ; 

We gaed to bed when it was dark, 
An’ wi’ the licht we rose. 

I hate the morning sun to shine 
Into my bed ; it gars me min’ 

The day I lost the only frien’ 

That e’er I had to lose. 


That morning was baith warm an’ bricht, 
The lark sang in the skies, 

The big flees buzzed about the bed, 

An’ the sad wailing cries 

O’ the wee lambs cam’ doon the hill ; 
But a’ within the house was still, 

An’ oh! I missed the kind, kind voice, 
That coaxed me aye to rise. 


I listen’d lang wi’ steekit e’en, 

My head was dazed an’ queer ; 

I kind o’ felt they werena like 

The sounds I used to hear. 

I missed the fire, that crack’d sae crouse, 
I missed the step aboot the house, 

I felt she was beside me there, 

But oh! she didna steer. 


My heart gaed like a threshing-mill, 

My head began to spin, 

An’ roon’ aboot, an’ roon’ aboot, 

I saw the hail house rin. 

There cam’ a dark’nin’ o’ the licht, 

A fistlin’ sound—a cry o’ fricht ! 

‘God help the bairn! her mother’s deid ;” 
But nane would venture in. 


Isprang richt up, and oot the bed; 
I was baith young an’ wee, 

But mothers, ay, an’ bearded men, 
Turned white at sicht o’ me. 

I dash’d the window in their face, 
I said they were ‘a coward race, 
That daurna lend a han’ to help, 
But left her there to dee.’ 





I told them—but, och-hone-o-ree ! 
I canna tell to you, 

A’ that I said—I hadna then 

The English I have noo. 

But, oh! your English is so weak, 
It tak’s the Gaelic tongue to speak 
The bitter, burning word o’ scorn 
That gars the brave heart grue. . 


I dinna ken what happen’d next, 
I drappit like a stane ; 

I think they laid me in a barn, 
An’ left me there my lane, 

For fear I had the trouble too,— 
I wish—I wish it had been true! 
But, oh! no, it was only just 

A fevero’ the brain. 


An’ then I thocht that I was deid, 
An’ by her side I lay, 

An’ roon’ aboot, an’ roon’ aboot 

The house gaed nicht an’ day. 

An’ when my heed cam’ richt, I fand 
That I was in anither land— 

Living wi’ frien’s I didna ken— 
Frien’s? did I daur to say ! 


What frien’ ’s the eagle to the lamb? 
Such frien’s were they I trow ; 

What frien’’s the greedy glowrin’ gled 
To the wee croodlin’ doo? 

What frien’ ’s the hunter to the hare? 
Its baby-cries ne’er made him spare. 
Braw coats can cover cruel hearts— 
My frien’s were gentry too. 


My lady said that hers was but 

‘A very distant tie 

To her that’s gone. They were not like— 
Atweel ! and so thocht I— 

My mother ‘ was not near so young ;’— 

I struggled sair to haud my tongue, 

But in ablow my breath I said, 

€ You lie !—you lie !—you lie!!’ 


Did I no ken that they were twins, 
Born in ae winter’s nicht ; 

Although her hair was like a craw, 
My mother’s like the licht 

O’ a warm summer’s afternoon, 

Just as the sun is sinking down 
Ahint the hills—an’ mine’s the same, 
Though maybe no sae bricht. 


Did I no ken how she hersel’, 

By some grand frien’ was ta’en, 
While her poor twinnie cried wi’ grief 
At being left her lane. 

Little she thocht I kent it a’, 

An’ how my lady ran awa’ 

Wi’ the young laird ;—I kent a deal 
Though I was but a wean. 


I kent my mother got a bribe, 

O’ some twa pounds or three, 

After my faither’s wherry sank 

In that big storm at sea. 

The grief maist killed her ; an’ I ken 
That this fine lady cam’; an’ then 
She gart her promise no to tell 
What frien’ she was to me. 


I was just playing through the house, 
But tho’ I ran an’ played, 

I minded aye to listen weel 

To every word they said. 

Maybe they thocht I was so wee, 
That I could neither hear nor see ;— 
I saw my auntie, an’ I heard 

I was to be her maid. 
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Aweel! Aweel !—I bow’d my neck 
To bear the friendly yoke ; 

I learned to talk the English too, 
As weel as ither folk. 

An’ soon I cam to like it fine, 


Young hearts are licht !—an’ so was mine. 


Oh! when I think what’s coming next, 
I feel just like to choke. 


But yet you’ve been so kind—that I 
Would like to tell it too ; 

For ch, it’s but a poor return 

That I have made to you ; 

I think my heart’s just like a coal, 
That burned as lang as it could thole ; 
Now it’s a cinder black and cauld, 
Oh! dear—what will I do! 


Oh! no, ma’am, no, I daurna stop, 
Although it gives me pain ; 

For, if I dinna tell’t the noo, 

I'll never tell’t again. 

Maybe !—wha kens—afore the morn 
I’ll be as if I’d ne’er been born. 

I wonder will he think on me, 
When I am deed an’ gane ? 


I lived wi’ her for five lang years, 
Or ever he cam’ hame. 

An’ if I wasna happy then, 

I had mysel’ to blame. 

She liket aye to see me drest, 

But though I lived amang the rest, 
She had a way that made me feel 

I wasna just the same. 


She said I was ‘as tall and straight 

As a young poplar tree ;’ 

What gart her wonder that her son 
Should think the same o’ me ? 

She’s ta’en the licht frae my young life, 
I might hae been his happy wife ; 

But for her pride—I hate her noo, 

T'll hate her till I dee ! 


I did my best to please, and I 

Ne’er heard a word o’ blame ; 

She spoke ; for ever spoke of him, 

An’ wished that he was hame. 

She said she knew 1’d like him well ; 
Good right had she to blame hersel’ 
When a’ cam true ;—she fann’d the fire, 
Then thocht to freeze the flame. 


I needna tell you that he cam’, 

Her braw, braw sodger son, 

But this I'll tell to clear mysel’, 

I wasna lichtly won ; 

He watched me late, he watched me sune, 
He followed me baith out and in; 

But J thocht on his mother’s pride, 

An’ a’ the risk I run. 


But, oh! I loved him wi’ a heart 

So pure an’ true, so free 

Frae thocht 0’ world’s wealth ; his love 
Was dearer far to me 

Than a’ the world held beside ; 

But still, I wouldna be his bride 
Without his mother’s free consent, 
And that could never be. 


And oh! I Joved the rowan tree, 

An’ the bonnie hazel dell, 

An’ the daisy bank where he sat wi’ me 
Beside the mossy well. 

Oh! mony a time he led me there, 

An’ mony a time he deck’d my hair 
But aye I fear’d his mother’s pride, 

An’ soon she broke the spell. 





My lady call’d me to her room, 

An’ lectured me so fine ! 

She thocht, she did, that ‘ every bird 
Should marrow wi’ its kin’,’ 

I kent whase blood was in my veins, 
But, no! I wadna tak the pains 

To tell her; if her heart was proud— 
My word! an’ so was mine. 


I look’t her in the face an’ saw 

Her colour ebb and flow ; 

Her heart was pleading on my side, 
But pride—cauld pride said—No. 

She says to me, wi’ angry e’en, 

‘Why do you stand there like a queen? 
‘ Because I feel like ane,’ said I; 

And then I turn’d to go. 


She stept atween me an’ the door, 

An’ pushed me back again ; 

Wha wad hae thocht, to see us then, 

I was her sister’s wean ? 

I stood there, an’ I bore it a’ 

For sake o’ her that was awa ; 

Though they were false an’ cruel words, 
1 managed to refrain. 


Then, turning round, I said ‘ fareweel,’ 
But nae fareweel said she ; 

I made her gowns an’ trimmed her caps, 
She couldna part wi’ me ;— 

Besides, he soon would be away :— 

But lang afore the licht o’ day, 

I slippit oot unseen by ane. 

Why did he follow me? 


Why did he swear to find me out, 
Wherever I could hide ? 

Why did he say no earthly power 
Should rob him of his bride ? 

Why did he vow by heaven above, 
To shield me with a husband’s love? 
I thocht his equal didna live 

In a’ the world wide. 


He track’d me as the fierce blood-hound 
Tracks down the panting slave ; 

I had no mother’s heart to warn, 

No brother’s arm to save. 

He pressed me to become his bride ; 
Lang, lang I strove my love to hide, 
But oh! I thocht him good an’ kind, 
An’ beautiful an’ brave. 


The villain told me that he brocht 
Her free consent to me ; 

An’ we were married, as I thocht,— 
But, oh! ’t was a’ a lee. 

I never dreamt to doot his word, 

As soon would I misdoot the Lord 
That made the heavens and the earth, 
When He said, ‘ Let there be.’ 


Mistress, you see the wee bit frock, 
You see the sunny hair, 

My marriage was a heartless cheat, 
Oh ! what need I say mair ? 

But yet, in justice to mysel’, 

I think it’s only richt to tell, 

As soon’s I found I was betrayed, 
I left him then an’ there. 


He had me in his power, an’ thocht 
That I would yield to be 

A’ that he wished ; he little knew 
The soul that was in me. 

My only fault afore the Lord, 

Was trusting to his faithless word ; 
I couldna live a life o’ shame,— 
No, I would sooner dee ! 
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; left him, an’ for weary months 

I struggled on mysel’, 

But whet I suffered a’ that time, 
No tongue on earth can tell ; 

An’ when at last my boy was born, 
I had to bide the bitter scorn, 

An’ cruel, cutting words 0’ shame, 
That gart my proud heart swell. 


At last my siller a’ was spent, 

My landlady was poor, 

An’ though I pleaded sair for time, 
She turned me to the door. 

I couldna go to seek a place, 
Starvation stared me in the face ; 
I took my baby in my arms, 

An’ travelled ower the moor. 


Oh! then I rued the pride that flang 
His money at his feet ;— 

No for mysel’, although it’s hard 
To want the bite o’ meat. 

But oh! I rued it for my pet, 

That cried for what he couldna get, 
I grieved to see the weary face, 

An’ hear the waefu’ greet. 


I tried to curse him, but I felt 
Like Balaam on the hill; 

It seem’d as if I lost the power, 
Although I had the will. 

The wee bit lamb I loved so well, 
Look’t up at me so like himsel’, 

I couldna speak the bitter words, 
For oh! I loved him still. 


Yes ; heartless coward though he was, 
An’ though I kent him weel, 

I loved the very dais flower 

He crushed beneath his heel. 

I loved him, but I scorned him too ; 
God help me! what was I to do? 

I tried to pray, but oh, my heart 

Felt hard and cauld as steel. 


And then I thocht, come weal, come woe, 
1’ll see him ance again ; 

I wanted naething for mysel’, 

But food-to save my wean. 

Wi’ me, I kent he couldna live, 

For I had naething noo to give ; 

Hunger was tearing at my heart, 

An’ burning in my brain. 


At last, I reached the Lochan-side, 

And saw the rowan-tree, 

And flang me on the daisy bank, 

Where he aye sat wi’ me. 

Wi bitter thochts o’ black despair, 

I twined the berries in my hair, 

An’ said, when we’re ta’en oot the Loch, 
He’ll ken that this is me. 


An’ then I took my baby up, 

And kiss’d him o’er an’ o’er ; 

But somehoo, when I tried to w alk, 

I couldna reach the shore. 

My burning brain began to shoot, 

An’ roon’ aboot, an’ roon’ about, 
Went loch, an’ hill, an’ tower an’ tree, 
An’ then I felt no more. 


1 waken’d in my ain wee room, 
Weel did I mind it a’; 

The very knots into the door, 
The stains upon the wa’. 

My Lady thocht it was the damp 
Wee Jenny kent it was the lamp, 
I kent mysel’, but didna tell, 
She let the cruizie fa’. 





Oh! Jenny was the blithe wee lass, 
Wi’ such a blinkin’ ee; 

It’s queer how a’ her fun that nicht, 
Cam’ floating back to me. 

She gied us Archie’s boulie walk 
An’ Butler Geordie’s English talk. 
The Minister himsel’ wad lauch, 
Had he been there to see. 


I saw upon the window-sole, 
Lang plaits o’ yellow hair ; 

My han’ gaed slipping up to feel, 
An’ oh, my heed was bare ! 


Then a’ cam’ rushing through my brain,— 


The rowan-tree, the loch, the wean ; 
I felt a’ roon’ aboot the bed, 
But no ; he wasna there. 


An’ while I tried to think, I heard 

A hand upon the door ; 

A wee roon’ face look’d in on me, 

But whiter than: before. 

‘Oh, Jenny lass, come in an’ tell 
What's wrang wi’ me! I’m no mysel’.’ 
An’ then such questions as I speer’d, 
Till I could talk no more. 


She hush’d me like a wearied wean, 
An’ told me no to speak ; 

An’ when I lookit up, I saw 

The big tears on her cheek. 

I kent it must be something bad, 
That made even lauchin’ Jenny sad ; 
But she said it was only grief, 

At seeing me so weak. 


I couldna haud my tongue, I cried, 
‘Oh, Jenny! where’s my wean? 
Just tell me where my baby is, 

An’ I’ll no speak again.’ 

She threw her arms about my neck, 
An’ cried as if her heart would break, 
Then sabbit oot, ‘Oh, Flora dear, 
He’s by the reach o’ pain !’ 


I thocht I would be awfu’ wild, 

Tf he was ta’en awa’ ; 

But no; I lay an’ heard, as if 

He wasna mine ava’. 

I had nae strength to storm an’ rave ; 
So when she saw me bear’t so brave, 
In spite o’ doctor or o’ deil, 

She sat an’ tell’t me a’. 


She said, He had been lang frae hame ; 
"Twas just twa weeks or three 

Since he cam’ back, an’ then he asked, 
If they had heard o’ me. 

But oh, my Lady raged like mad, 

An’ ca’ed me everything that’s bad ; 
An’ said that if he sought me oot, 

Her face he ne’er would see. 


Then every day he took his gun, 
An’ wander’d roon’ the place ; : 

An’ aye he tried to hear o’ me, 

But couldna find a trace ; 

Until ae gloaming, after tea, 

He saunter’d to the rowan-tree ; 
And there he saw a sight, that drove 
The colour frae his face. 


As he was walking down, he heard 
A wailing cry o’ pain, 

An’ at the Lochan-side he found 
A woman and a wean. 

It was the wee bit bairnie’s cry 

He heard as he was passing by, 
An’ baith were lying stiff an’ cauld, 
An drookit wi’ the rain 
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He little thocht that it was me 

That lay afore him there, 

Till, lifting up my heed, he saw 

The row’ns amang my hair. 

He kent the baby was his ain ; 

He kent that sorrow, shame, and pain, 
Had drained the red blood frae my cheeks, 
An’ drove me to despair. 


He took the infant in his arms ;— 
While conscience gall’d him sore ;— 
Wee Jenny said ‘he look’d like death 
When he gaed in the door.’ 

He laid it on his mother’s knee ; 

Bade them mak’ haste, an’ come for me, 
‘For I was lying like a corp 

Beside the Lochan-shore.’ 





An’ then he kissed the bonnie boy 
Upon his mother’s knee, 

An’ told her that if I was deed, 

*T was him that murder’d me ; 
But oh! if I was spared in life, 

I yet would be his own true wife. 
My lady sat wi’ white, white lips, 
But not one word said she. 


They laid me in my ain wee bed ; 
The doctor cam’ an’ saw 

That there was life intill me yet, 
But said my chance was sma’, 

An’ then the fever took my brain, 
An’ a’ gaed roon’, an’ roon’ again ; 
An’ aye when ane was at my side 
I thocht that there was twa. 




















But oh! the doctor couldna save 
My wean— my bonnie wean ; 
Mistress, I never saw his match— 
I'll never see’t again. 

He died without a mother’s kiss, 
Wi’ nane to comfort, nane to bless : 
For oh! her heart was cauld as ice, 
An’ hard as ony stane. 


Weel, Jenny’s news just made me waur : 
They thocht that I would dee ; 

An’ then my lady brought her son 

To tak’ fareweel o’ me. 

There stood the servants frae the ha’, 
Wi’ him an’ her amang them 2’, 

When up I started like a ghost, 

An’ spoke twa words or three. 














It wasna muckle that I said,— 

I hadna breath for more,— 

But little as it was, it sent 

My lady to the door. 

I told them a’ I had to tell ; 

I said ‘she was my Auntie Bell— 

My mother’s twin ’—’twas news to them 
They never heard afore. 


Weel, after a’, I didna dee ; 

I think I’m like a cat,— 

I’m hard to kill. My lady wished 
That I had joined ‘my brat.’ 

She couldna bear my very name ; 
She said I brought disgrace an’ shame 
On her an’ hers ; ’twas lies I told ;— 
But few would credit that. 
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For at the kirk folk stared at us ; 

An’ mony a ane has said, 

I should be sister to the laird, 

An’ no his mother’s maid. 

We were as like as twa could be ; 

The same bright hair, the same blue e’e ; 
Oh! if his heart had been as like, 

His vows would a’ been paid. 


But, no! he daurna ; seon I heard 
That baith were gaun awa’— 

His very servants sneered at him 
When he gaed through the ha’. 

They said that he should mak’ a stan’, 
An’ speak his mind oot like a man ; 
His mind’s a weathercock, that turns 
Wi’ a’ the winds that blaw. 


Aweel ! aweel! they gaed abroad, 
Av’ left me lying there ; 

An’ what cam’ ower me after that, 
My lady didna care. 

If she was kind to me, she knew 
That folk would think it a’ was true ; 
An’ that it was her sister’s wean 
She’d driven to despair. 


As soon as I was fit to walk, 

I cam’ an’ socht a place ; 

But everybody looks as if 
They kent o’ my disgrace. 

I canna work, I canna think, 
An’ if I try to sleep a wink 

I see my mother—an’ that look 
Is aye upon her face. 


Oh! mother darling, could you see, 
Sweet mother, did you know, 

Tn that last hour of agony 

You spent wi’ me below,— 

The shame, the sorrow, an’ the pain 
That lay afore your orphan wean, 
Nae wonder that you turned on me 
That look of speechless woe. 


Oh! yes, ma’am, I would like to pray, 
But daurna trust mysel’, 

There’s bitter feelings in my heart, 
An’ thochts I’m fear’d to tell. 

But, oh! my mother is in heaven— 
Her sorrows past, her sins forgiven ; 
I’m sure that she will plead wi’ Him, 
For her she loved so well. 





I daurna breathe His holy name, 

He says it is not meet 

That the same fountain should bring forth 
The bitter and the sweet. 

Oh, dear! I wish I could forgive, 

But to the latest day I live, 

I’ll say, he is a heartless knave, 

A coward, and a cheat! 


They say he’s got an English wife, 
An’ thinks nae mair o’ me; 

But there’s a cloud upon his life 

He daurna choose but see. 

Ay, when he’s sleeping wi’ his bride, 
He’ll dream about the Lochan-side ; 
An’ see the sicht he saw that nicht 
Beside the rowan-tree. 


An’ if he ever lives to feel 

Her infant’s balmy breath, 

A voice will whisper to his heart, 
The voice of Him, who saith, 

‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay” 
His living child will melt away ; 
And in its place, he’ll see his face— 
His, that was starved to death. 


An’ now, ma’am, you maun let me’go, 
Life is no lang for me; 

An’ I must reach that Lochan-shore, 
An’ see the rowan-tree; 

An’ fling me on the caul’, caul’ stane, 
That lies aboon my bonnie wean ; 

Oh, maybe then, and maybe there, 
The Lord will let me dee!” 


But still she sits by her open chest, 
No longer stern and cold, 

And wally round her fingers twines 
Her baby curl of gold. 

A hopeless lunatic is she, 

‘With clusters from the rowan-tree, 
Gleaming amid her sunny hair, 
Like rubies set in gold. 


And still ‘in justice to hersel’,” 
Her withering tale she tries to tell, 
In sad unmeaning words ;—alas! 
Poor Flora’s tale is told. 





AN EXHIBITION HOMILY. 


WHEN a matter of universal public interest is 
occupying our thoughts, it is not to be wished that 
we should forget it in the place of our gathering 
together before God. It is important that here in 
church, where we ought to view everything in its 
truest light, we should bring before our minds for 
serious consideration that which elsewhere we may 
be discussing more lightly in the manner and spirit 
of ordinary intercourse. It will be profitable, I 
hope, thus to consider what has, lately been upon 
all our tongues. The International Exhibition 
represents a most characteristic feature in the pre- 
sent eondition of the world,—I mean the growth of 
human industry under the fostering nurture of free 
commerce. There is scarcely a more urgent or 
more practical question which we could ask than 





this, How does the movement, represented by the 
vast collection at Kensington, stand related to the 
principles of our Christian belief and worship ? 
We may observe signs of a reaction against the 
confidence which hoped too much, or was supposed 
to hope too much, from the similar union, on 
former occasion, of the many countries of the 
world in industrial and artistic competition. The 
Exhibition of eleven years ago was a tempting 
symbol of universal peace, but the. promise it 
appeared to hold out has been terribly belied. 
Crimean, Italian, and American wars have proved 
that material progress has no power to extinguish 
the passions of mankind, but that when nations or 
portions of a nation go to war together it can make 
their encounters more fearful and destructive. 
Se 
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There is, therefore, no general disposition at the 
present time to base exaggerated hopes of the ex- 
tinction of war upon an international competition 
of industry and art. We are probably in greater 
danger of looking upon our second Exhibition with 
some scorn, as entirely without moral or spiritual 
bearings, useful only for passing amusement, and 
as a stimulus to material production. 

There are views, indeed, of the Exhibition, and 
of what it represents, which would reasonably ex- 
cite our scorn. If it be still supposed by any that 
wars and fightings amongst men can be mechani- 
cally suppressed by the mere multiplication of the 
links of common interest, such a supposition is 
degrading to human nature and contradictory to 
experience. Wealth and commerce do not, as a 
matter of fact, of themselves put down war ; if they 
did, it could only be at the price of making the 
spirits of men flat and tame, instead of quick and 
generous. You cannot buy out war; and if you 
could, it might cost too much. The peace which 
would reign through the indifference of men to any 
but material considerations would be an ignoble 
and inhuman peace; and a cruel war coming to 
break it might well be a blessing to mankind. It 
is a folly then to trust in a mere extension of com- 
merce as a guarantee for the preservation of peace. 
Such a trust cannot be Christian ; it is a belief in 


dead things—in the flesh, and not in the Spirit of 
peace, who gives life. 

Again, a great delight in the increase of luxuries 
and comforts, and of the various instruments of 
civilized life, as if man’s life consisted in the 
abundance of the things which he possesses, 


cannot be the feeling of a true Christian. For 
man’s life, we are taught, does not consist in the 
multitude of things which he possesses. Nor does 
a nation’s highest life consist in its wealth, how- 
ever broadly and beneficially that wealth be spread. 
A nation which learnt to value material wellbeing 
as the chief good would be drawing down upon 
itself, according to our Christian faith, the anger 
of God ; and that anger would speedily show itself, 
we have reason to believe, in the decay even of 
the material prosperity. Great Exhibitions would 
therefore do us harm if they taught or tempted us 
to worship the things which may be shown in 
them, as the ends for which we are to live. The 
knowledge of God, the true service of God, God’s 
kingdom and righteousness, are the proper objects 
| of the highest aims of men, the objects for which 
| We, singly and in nations, ought to strive. 

But, whilst the Scriptures everywhere testify 
concerning material things, that neither the 
power nor the glory belongs to them, but to the 
Father in heaven,—that they cannot of themselves 
work out the deliverance of human beings, and 
that they have no right to the allegiance of men’s 





hearts,—it is also true, that in the Scriptures the 
good and fair and useful things of the ‘visible 
world are always treated with respect, as gifts of — 
God, for which men ought to be thankful. The 
principle laid down by St. Paul in the words, 
‘* Every creature of God is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving,” for- 
bids us to think of anythi .g which God has made as 
being really evil or contemptible. The invisible 
things are more precious than the visible ; but the 
visible things also may be signs of the invisible, 
may bring to our thoughts the bounty, the order, 
the tenderness which have their source in the 
Divine nature ; and therefore they are good, if they 
are received as God’s gifts, with thanksgiving. 
And let no one suppose that the works of man’s 
art and genius are not God’s works and gifts. In 
a country which has long been inhabited, it is 
scarcely possible to find anything, even a tree or 
a blade of grass, which does not owe something, 
which does not in a sense owe its existence, to the 
hand of man. The saying of the gentle Christian 
poet, “ God made the country, but man made the 
town,” is but a sentimental fallacy. The art of 
the husbandman has made the country, in this 
England of ours, almost as much as the art of the 
builder has made the town. Both the country 
and the town are God’s works, so far as the wis- 
dom which God has given to man has moulded 
them according to God’s own designs. What a 
contradiction it would be to see the hand of God 
only in that which is wild and uncultivated, and 
to recognise nothing for which we ought to give 
thanks to God, in the efforts of human thought, 
and in applications to human uses! Let us be 
sure that there is work of God’s in the products of 
human art, and that the living spirit of a man, 
with its capacity and inventiveness, is a higher 
work and more useful gift of God, than anything 
from which the breath of spiritual life is absent. 

I say, then, brethren, that we are taught to re- 
gard all things commended to us by beauty or 
use, with interest and thankfulness, as tokens of 
God bestowed upon us by Him. We are taught 
to say with adoration, ‘‘O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all ; 
the earth is full of thy riches.” A further 
thought is presented to us in the Scriptures, that 
an abundance of the treasures of the visible world 
is a reward which God assigns to the nations which 
serve him. The Old Testament declares this truth 
to us, rather than the New ; but the law was one 
for all time, and fulfils itself in every generation. 
It is not safe, indeed, to argue back from material 
prosperity, and to conclude that the nation which 
is enjoying the most of it is the most righteous 
nation of the earth. It is best simply to abstain 
from such judgments, because we do not know 
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enough to make us secure in forming them. But 
it would be almost universally true to say, that 
material prosperity represents some antecedent 
loyalty to the God of heaven, it may be the loyalty 
of a past generation. It represents temperance 
and frugality, respect for God’s laws, adherence to 
order in civil life, delight in the principles accord- 
ing to which God has constructed our world. 
And, unquestionably, the prophets of God have al- 
ways held forth the promise, which no teacher 
can help holding forth still, that a nation which 
seeks first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, shall have the interests and the obligations 
of material well-doing added to it. 

We may justly say, then, looking at the asto- 
nishing products of our own empire, and at the 
products of other peoples beside them,—These 
things show forth God’s glory and God’s right- 
eousness. They are of his giving, and he promises 
to give them without stint to those who do his 
will. If we would not lose these things, and the 
power and skill to produce them, we must not 
worship them ; we must set the perfect will of 
God above them. 

And without sending our imaginations very far, 
we may see how the activity of trade and of in- 
dustry and of invention does bless men as with 
a Divine reward. The products brought together 


for our inspection tell of many a population stirred 
up from abject and desponding and perhaps brutish 
poverty into a better and happier life by some 
new development of manufactures and commerce. 
As a general rule, wherever a few capitalists are 


made rich, multitudes are made less poor. It need 
not be with a selfish or money-worshipping joy 
that we rejoice in the blessings of material pro- 
sperity. Nay, our very benevolence might tempt 
us to an idolatrous worship of it. Take but one 
example. Cotton is the material of one of the most 
important, the most highly elaborated, the most 
wealth-producing manufactures in the world. Its 
supply is checked ; and what is the consequence ? 
Thousands, millions, of our fellow-countrymen, 
sink down from independence into indigence and 
pauperism and the most terrible temptations. God 
be thanked that they are now proving by their 
patience and self-restraint, that they have not been 
corrupted by any prosperity they have enjoyed, 
But what human interests, what domestic virtues, 
what political developments, hang upon the abun- 
dance of one article of commerce! But look also 
at the more hopeful aspect of this same crisis. 
What blessings may not be in store for India, what 
for Africa, what a new birth for whole races of 
mankind, if they are enabled to supply us in part 
with the raw material for the want of which our 
manufacturing districts are now languishing! Who 
does not see that, mere instruments as these visible 





things are, the Maker of heaven and earth does 
use them to lift up and to cast down the lives of 
men and of societies? And it is a true ground of 
rejoicing and thankfulness, when, through the 
growth of property or the applications of art or 
science, human beings are relieved from dull or ex- 
cessive labour, and so they are raised from the 
state of drudges to that of freemen. This ten- 
dency of modern industry may be defeated in 
particular cases ; but it is its tendency, and one 
which the study of a general Exhibition would soon 
teach us to recognise. 

There is another view of an International Exhi- 
bition in which as Christians we may rightly rejoice. 
I mean its action, as international, in bringing dif- 
ferent nations together. Let us rate as low as we 
please the actual power of an Exhibition, and even 
of the linking interests of commerce and personal 
friendships, to secure the peace of the world. Let 
us commit the peace of the world to higher hands, 
Nevertheless, it is a noble and a glorious thing to see 
how the Creator has settled various races in various 
parts of the earth, making each supplementary 
to the rest, and bearing witness of what He would 
have his universal human family to be. Inter- 
national regard, such as a contemplation of the pur- 
poses of Him ‘‘ who giveth to all life and breath and 
all things, and hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation,” would be sure 
to foster in our hearts, need no more weaken our 
patriotism, than our patriotism as citizens is found 
to weaken our family feelings. According to our 
Christian faith, the Almighty Father has made 
households, nations, a universal human family. If 
we English have learnt his lessons to some purpose 
when he teaches us to love our homes and our 
country, shall we not listen to his teaching when 
he bids us regard foreign nations with sympathy | 
and respect, as children with us of the same Father | 
in heaven? Let not religious exclusiveness stand 
in the way of such sympathy. If God has taught 
us more of his pure truth than he has taught to 
others, he never meant us to look down upon 
them ; nor is a self-complacent contempt of other 
nations the best way to lead them with us to a 
truer knowledge of the one God. 

Certainly, the mutual intercourse and co-opera 
tion represented by the work just completed, 
though it would not prevent our quarrelling with 
our neighbours, is a witness against the self-esteem 
and insolence which lead to quarrels. A high- 
minded people ought to learn and practise courtesy 
in such intercourse: a Christian people ought to 
look up with reverence to the God who puts two 
of his families side by side, to be helpers and not 
hinderers of each other. Our faith would not 
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inspire us with the paltry ambition of being citi- 
| gens of the world; but it certainly would make us 
|| desire that English citizens should be friendly and 
| respectful towards the people of every country 
under the sun. 

Let us not believe that, in opposition to all that 
our Christian faith teaches us, industry and com- 
merce. can only be carried on selfishly, with a 
hostile pursuit of one-sided interest. It is not 
so, I believe, as a matter of fact, even as much 
as it appears to be. The faith that all com- 
merce is mutually beneficial, when, at least, it 
is honest and intelligent, must have a sustaining 
and elevating effect on the minds of many who 
seem to be immersed in the pursuits of business, 
And why should not the highest views of mutual 
dealings be more clearly received, and more widely 
cherished? Would not every thinking man like 
to know and feel that when he is honestly carrying 
on his trade, he is not merely yielding to a justifi- 
able necessity, but is carrying out the good pur- 
poses of the one Father? Would not this faith be 
a precious preservative against dishonesty, and in 
many cases a support of diligence against idleness ? 
There is no work more needed by this generation, 
than that the varied pursuits of business should 
be placed firmly upon the foundation of duty 
towards God in heaven, and therefore of help and 
mutual advantage towards brethren upon earth ; 
that those who produce and who trade should 
regard one another not as adversaries, but as 
workers in different provinces of a common cause. 
Superficial appearances join with natural greedi- 
ness in protesting against such a theory of human 
labour, but all the great testimonies, and amongst 
these, that of an International Exhibition, are in 
favour of it. 

I cannot refrain from quoting a documentary 
testimony from one of the most glorious periods of 
our own history. At the time of the Reformation 
there was in England an astonishing outburst 
of enterprise of every kind, in which commercial 
enterprise had its part. <A striking proof of this was 
the formation of a company of merchants to send 
out vessels to discover places as yet unknown. One 
of their earliest expeditions was sent to the north- 
east, and succeeded in gaining the first direct access 
on the part of this country to the immense Empire 
of Russia. With that expedition a letter was sent 
by King Edward vi., addressed to any kings or 
chiefs whose dominions the expedition might ap- 
proach, And it began thus, after a courteous 
salutation :— 

“Forasmuch as the great and almighty God hath 
given unto mankind above all other living creatures 
such an heart and desire, that every man secks to 
join friendship with other, to love and be loved, 
pao we give and receive mutual benefits, it is 
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therefore the duty of all men according to their 
power, to maintain and increase this desire in 
every man, with well-deserving to all men, and 
especially to show this good affection to such 
as, being moved with good desire, come to them 
from far countries. . . - Furthermore, the 
examples of our fathers and predecessors do 
invite us hereunto, who have ever gently and 
lovingly treated such as of friendly mind came 
to them, . . . committing themselves to their pro- 
tection ; and if it be right and just to show such 
humanity towards all men, doubtless the same 
ought chiefly to be shown to merchants, who, 
wandering about the world, search both land and 
sea, .. . as well that the people to whom they 
go may not be destitute of such commodities as 
their countries do not produce, and that they 
themselves may be partakers of such things where- 
in they abound. For the God of heaven and earth, 
greatly providing for mankind, would not that all 
things should be found in one region, to the end 
that one should have need of another, that by this 
means friendship might be established among all 
men, and every one seek to gratify all.” This, 
brethren, is surely a noble theory of commerce. 
Mark that, whereas it might be urged that it is 
well to cultivate friendship with other countries, 
in order that benefits may be received, King Ed- 
ward and his advisers profess their belief that the 
friendship is the end, in the designs of God, and 
the exchange of benefits the means. The differ- 
ence is an important one. Those who carry on 
dealings in the faith, however feebly held, that 
the good God seeks by means of them to bring 
men into such real fellowship as would be pleas- 
ing in his eyes, cannot but be raised by so generous 
a sentiment. To foster trade for the sake of a 
living peace, is a higher work than to cultivate 
abstinence from war for the sake of trade. 

It is remarkable that a Russian charter, written 
two years later, conveying certain privileges to 
English subjects, seems to reciprocate the same 
views, laying down the principles, that “God 
hath planted all realms and dominions in the 
whole world with sundry commodities, so as the 
one hath need of the amity and commodities of 
the other, and by means thereof traffic is used 
from one to another, and amity is thereby in- 
creased ;” and that ‘‘ amongst men nothing is more 
to be desired than amity, without which no crea- 
ture, being of a natural good disposition, can live 
in quietness.” And then it proceeds to apply 
these principles to the intercourse between England 
and Russia. It seems clear that we have not ad- 
vanced further than the men of three hundred 
years ago in the apprehension of the great truths 
of a common humanity and a universal fellowship. 
And we have not the courage to profess an equal 
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reverence for the purposes of the Almighty Maker, 
or an equal sense of obligation to execute his will 
in all the work of our lives. 

You will have gone with me, I think, thus far 
in drawing from the Scriptures true grounds of 
satisfaction and hope in beholding a great Inter- 
national Exhibition of Industry and Art. But it 
is possible that we may be visited with some sense 
of discrepancy in comparing those views, how- 
ever Scriptural, with the more vital doctrines 
of our faith. We recall to our minds the doc- 
trine of the Cross, the vocation of the true be- 
liever in Jesus Christ, and we may ask, What 
has the believer, he whose thoughts are set upon 
the eternal world, to do with the things of this 
perishing earth? Do the bright visions of com- 
mercial prosperity accord with the life of him 
who strives to abstract himself from the world, 
that he may follow a suffering Saviour more per- 
fectly 2? Our services for to-day,* and that holy 
communion in which we are invited to partake, 
bring before us the most sacred aspect of our 
Christian calling. ‘‘Hereunto were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that we should follow his steps.” We 
pray accordingly that we may always most thank- 
fully receive this inestimable benefit of the sacrifice 
of the only Son of God, and may daily endeavour 
ourselves to follow the blessed steps of his most 
holy life. If we are disciples of Jesus Christ, and 
take up our cross and follow him, is it consistent 
to allow ourselves in such thoughts and feelings as 
those which I have been endeavouring to suggest ? 

Looked at superficially, our Christian vocation 
might seem to debar us from such sympathy with a 
striving, wealth-producing, rejoicing world, There 
have been Christians at all times, as there have 
been followers of all religions, who have so inter- 
preted the call which bids a man forsake the world, 
as to suppose that they were to separate them- 
selves from the common interests of mankind. It 
has not been a difficult attainment of human expe- 
rience to look with disgust upon everything going 
on in the world, and to read ‘ vanity” inscribed 
on all the doings of men. The preacher of old, 
uttering in his enigmatical sentences the thoughts 
of many hearts, tells us how he looked abroad on 
the world to see what was that good for the sons 
of men which they should do under the heaven all 
the days of their life, and that the report brought 
back to him by his wisdom and experience was, 
‘* Vanity of vanities: allis vanity.” ‘I made me 
great works,” he says; “I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards; I made me gardens and 
orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kinds 
of fruits ; I made me pools of water, to water there- 





* The second Sunday after Easter. 





with the wood that bringeth forth trees ; I got me | 
servants and maidens, and had servants born in | 


my house; also I had great possessions of great 


and small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem | 


before me; I gathered me also silver and gold, and 
the peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces; 
I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, 
and that of allsorts. So I was great, and increased 
more than all that were before me in Jerusalem; 
also my wisdom remained with me. And whatso- 
ever mine eyes desired I kept not from them; I 
withheld not my heart from any joy: for my heart 


rejoiced in all my labour; and this was my por- | 


tion of all my labour. 


Then I looked on all the | 


works that my hands had wrought, and on the | 


labour that I had laboured to do; and, behold, all | 


was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun.” A most sad conclusion, 
and containing this permanent truth, that the 
works and treasures of the earth are not satisfying 
in themselves, and cannot fill the craving of a true 
human spirit. But it was not true, and it is not 
true, that therefore those treasures of the earth, 
and its glories and its labours, are to be spurned 
with disdain by those who seek after God, and 
who count the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt. The truth pressed 
upon our minds from all sides is, that the right 
attitude towards these things is what is wanted. 
The doctrine of the Cross, the example of the 
Saviour, who, though he was rich, for our sakes 
became poor, the lives of his followers, bid us 
think the true riches of infinitely greater value 
than the material riches; they call upon us to 
cherish a magnanimity of spirit which shall be 
content to want and to suffer; they remind us 
that it is generally easier to be faithful to God in 
suffering and privation than in affluence. But 
they do not forbid us to admire what is fair, to 
rejoice in the comfort and prosperity of our fellow- 
men, to desire that those belonging to us should 
have the advantages of knowledge and culture 
which God may put in their way. 

It was said when the Saviour was opening his 
kingdom upon the earth, ‘‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven!” 
It has always been found ‘‘ hard” for the rich and 
prosperous to be humble, self-denying, courageous, 
thoughtful for others, as citizens of the heavenly 
kingdom should be. But what do we infer from 
this difficulty ?—not that those who enter the 
kingdom are to reduce themselves to poverty, and 
to do nothing to promote the wellbeing of the 
earth, and of their fellow-men upon it; but that 
by all classes, at all times, the sacrifice and the 
example of the suffering Son of God should be 
kept steadfastly in view. Those who are making 
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| the pleasant and beautiful things of the world, 


| and also because the truest and best spirit for every 
|| of obedience to the law of Christ. 


| the other of God’s works, which he has created for 
| use and enjoyment : but it is a living spirit of 
|| self-control and temperance, a spirit of kindness 
| and sympathy and service. 
| the well-to-do ? 
| lives? 


| for a true and joyful subjection to the will of God, 
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money and getting on, and who are interested in 


ought to be the most careful to remember the 
cross of their Master and their own vocation ; be- 
cause they are under such terrible temptations to 
become worldly, selfish, sensual, and effeminate, 


man in the most thriving and active and cultivated 
community would be the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
Remember that 
the spirit of Christ is not a mere asceticism ; it is 
not an arbitrary abstinence from this and that and 


Is not this wanted by 
Is there no scope for this in their 
May not the daily course of the most pros- 
perous man or woman be as continual a struggle 


for the exercise of self-denial and love, as. that of 
the poorest sufferer upon the earth ? 

I say, then, that there is no necessary discord be- 
tween the following of the crucified Jesus, and a 
thankful contemplation of all things that God has 
made or has enabled man to make, to be admired 
| and to be used. The following of Christ might 
work great changes, indeed, in men’s dealings with 





'| greatly altered ; the distribution of wealth might 


|| ness of production and of trade ; the modes of art 











earthly treasures. The habits of the rich might be 
be affected ; checks might be put upon the eager- 


| might have to yield to new and unbending laws ;— 
| but if such changes were to be enforced by the 
| bidding of the gospel of Christ, the world, as the 
| Christian must boldly testify, would be a gainer 
| and notaloser. In order that these or any. bene- 
ficial changes may be wrought ; in order that man- 
kind may learn by experience what good the 
Creator intended to come out of the forces of nature 
and the inventiveness of the human mind ; in order 





stopped, and accumulated treasures may be ser- 
vants to the spirit of man, and not masters ;—for 
these ends it is necessary that the name of Christ 
should be proclaimed in all the hives and marts of 
human industry, that he should be confessed to be 
the Lord of men’s activity and ambition, as well 
of their leisure and of their prayers ; and that the 
proudest of men should still be called upon to be- 
come as little children in submission to the right- 
eousness and love of the heavenly Father, that 
they may enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Yes, my Christian brethren, we are permitted to 
be thankful for all products of human skill and in- 
dustry without fear or misgivings, if only we will 
be thankful ;—if we will remember God the giver, 
and the infinitely better gifts which he has be- 
stowed upon us. To worship them without God is 
a sin, and will bring down a curse. To use them, 
and spread the use of them, as God’s bounties, 
giving thanks to God and the Father in the name 
of the Lord Jesus: Christ, is right and is therefore 
safe. ‘The unselfish admiration of a childlike heart 
is a sister to duty and sacrifice. ‘‘O world, as 
God has made it, all is beauty ; and knowing this 
is love, and love is duty: what further may be 
sought for or declared?” But that our admiration 
may be innocent, let us take heed to duty first. 
Let us bear in mind that, before all, we are servants 
of Him whp came to declare the divine righteous- 
ness and love in humiliation. God will open the 
gates of prosperity, thatthe righteous nation which 
keepeth the truth may enter in. Let us listen to 
thé voice which came by the prophet of old— 
‘Thus saith the Lord, let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches : 
but. let him that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord 
whieh exercise loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth: for in these things I 
delight, saith the Lord.” 





that the evils which flow from riches may be 


J. Lu. Davizs, 





Lanp of t, sweet: to the eye, soft to the 
foot, I fly to thee! Oh, who will give me to in- 
hale thy perfumes ; oh, river Nile, who will give me 
to drink of thy waters! The sea, dotted here and 
there with sparks, stretches out into immeasurable 
depths ; sometimes it reflects the sun like a shield, 
sometimes it is blue beneath the east wind ; near 
the coast some island, some rock darkens it with 
its shadow ; nothing besides but sea and sky. 

Courage, my wings; cleave the air. Already 
the breathings of the south caress you; a golden 
line cuts the horizon. I recognise thee, Scanderoon, 
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eternally seated on the shore of thy beautiful 
Mediterranean, pressed on by the desert, and 
dreaming of thy past. But to me thou hast a 
greater charm than when philosophers. debated 
beneath thy porticos; thou art more touching 
than wher thy great bishops, supported by thy 
monks, defied the powers of the Cesars. I love 
thee as thou art,—a widow and desolate. 

The Arabs move rapidly about the harbour; 
the sun of Africa has darkened the bronze of their 
faces. The women, with blue drapery, and a fillet 
of coral round their brow, walk, tinkling their 
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silver bracelets at each step. Soft emanations of 


an atmosphere, all impregnated with warm dews, | 
I inhale you in long draughts. Yes, it is indeed I, | 


and it is indeed you! I had not thought ever 


to see you again. Sometimes a breeze used to | 


blow on our cold northern regions,—a breeze that 
had ruffled your leaves, mimosas of the Nile; when- 





| ever I felt it, my heart would stand still. And 


there you are once more. Everything ; I must 
revisit everything around. The needle of Cleopa- 
| tra is still lying on the shore! Say, wilt thou 
ever raise thyself again? Wilt thou ever lift thy 
| sharp angles of pink granite, thy polished sides, 
| covered with hieroglyphics, through the limpid air ? 
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Gardens of banana trees cast their shadow 
everywhere on the ground; their smooth, spiral 
trunks rising at random, and their green volutes 
languidly folding over. Every now and then the 
feathery tuft of the tamarisk soars above them; | 
each breeze that comes from the desert displaying | 


its lacework on the azure sky, Meanwhile, I} 
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wander in this twilight, interpenetrated with rays. 
Through the openings in the trees they fall ina 
rain of gold; it is warm and laughing day ; there 
where the leaves are thickest, is the transparence 
of the emerald, Verily, life spent here would let 
its hours glide away as a necklace drops pearls, one 
after the other, all equal, 
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River of the hidden source ; river that counteth 
thy years by thousands ; thou that hast seen the 
Pharaohs in all their glory ; Moses and the people 

oan beneath the oppressors ; the miracles of the 
Lord, traversing the ethereal air with their thun- 
ders; river of the wide smooth current ;—I bathe 
my brow in thy waters. On both sides the banks 
have lowered. The full majesty of the wide horizon 
appears ; limitless perfection, with here and there 
an almost imperceptible swelling of the ground. 
The Fellah village ranges its huts on the water 
sides ; poor buildings, which retain the architec- 
ture of the great propylones. Through the holes of 
the dovecote swarms of pigeons come and go. The 
young girl descends to the stream, plunges in her 
urn, places it on her head, then slowly re-ascends, 
her profile defined against the clear horizon. Far 
away we see the caravan losing itself in the desert. 
Close by, the dromedary is lying in the grass, lan- 
guidly moving its graceful head to and fro as it in- 
hales the moist air; the Arab standing by its side 
seems to grow taller as the land smiles in the dis- 
tance. There are bays of incomparable calmness ; 
tranquil lakes ; their shores fringed with palm trees 
without a human habitation near. There the dawn 
breaks with unwitnessed glory; golden hangings 
are suspended from the zenith to the ground ; their 
folds are fastened by the stems of the date-tree. 
The sun rises, clad in purple ; myriads of wander- 
ing birds salute him with piercing cries; they 
flutter up out of the reeds; they trace mysterious 
arabesques in the air ; higher, still higher, till their 
capricious mazes disappear in the ethereal abyss. 

What a crowd is moving on the shore! Let us 
land. That is the road taken by the Fellahs, that 
by the dromedaries, swift and light as the swallow. 
At its extremity, the mountain El Mokattam! 
Vapours float around its base; they quickly rise ; 
| the minarets appear ; a ray strikes the crescent of 

the mosques. Esbekeyeh, I see thy sycamores ; 

El Mussr el Kahira, I see thy palaces. I do in- 

deed ; and here are thy water-carriers, thy hawkers 

of sherbet in japan cups. Here are thy fruit-sellers, 
piles of oranges on the backs of their hands, and 
sweet-smelling baskets on their heads, and occa- 
sionally a black child, with brilliant eyes and 
shaved head, seated on their shoulders. Oh, yes, 
thou art indeed the pearl of the East, the queen 
among thy sisters. I am walking now through 

thy streets, under the awning of thy bazaars. I 

am looking at thy merchants squatting there. 

Their muslin turban-frames in their visage ; they 

are taciturn and dreamy; near them sings the 

narguileh, Amid shops tapestried with embroid- 
ered saddles, and red slippers with marvellous 
patterns, shining with bracelets, and ribboned 
phials of attar of roses, glides a grave and self- 
possessed population. The camel-driver utters his 
guttural note; the file of camels rub their load 
against both sides of the way, their feet put noise- 
lessly down. Their line undulates ; the trappings, 
ornamented with shells from the Red Sea, clash 
at each step with crystalline sound. Amongst 
them trot some spirited asses; they carry some 
lady of the harem, wrapped in the habarah. All 
at once the fife gives out its piercing notes, a sin- 
gular cadence. Room for the army of the Pasha! 
Doge faces, physiognomies as untamed as their 
I-26 


























music. There you may see a descendant of the 
prophet gliding about ; an old green-turbaned man, 
in the glory of his silvery beard, with austere lips, 
on which seldom plays a smile ; eyes in which the 
fire is dying down, and a robe with vast folds con- 
fined with the cashmere scarf. Wherever in some 
solitary street the door of a house half opens, I see 
columns of alabaster, marble pavements, the leap 
of the fountain,—a mere lightning flash. The 
doors close, everything is again sordid and bare. 

At this hour,—twelve,—the sand is sparkling 
around the tombs of the Mamelukes. The mauso- 
leums rear their cupolas in the solitude, the Mo- 
kattam forming for them a rude background, 
which suits with them well. It is there that the 
remains of these men of blood rest. The air, all 
flooded with light, glides over the transparent 
domes, the turbans, the broken outline. Some 
horde of vagrant dogs, bent on a distant expedi- 
tion, howl at the dead. That isall. But I know 
a spot full of freshness and charm. Shoobra, it is 
thy grove of sycamores with their gloomy arcades, 
It extends as far as the eye can reach, shady, bor- 
dered with meadows whence rise odorous exhala- 
tions. There reigns a verdant night, there wanders 
the Copt in his black robe and white turban, with 
those delicate features, pale complexion, and ideal 
outline, which makes one think of the statue of 
Osiris. At the far end, looking like a red spark, 
mounted on his mehari, appears a janissary of 
the Pasha. He dilates the steel of his scimitar, 
throws out a flame ; he has passed by. The mol- 
lah drags his yellow slippers ; the tradesman trots 
along on his ass with scarlet trappings ; the camels 
advance, laden with odorous grass enclosed in a 
network of cords. In these impenetrable retreats 
coo the turtle-doves. The light only comes in 
from below. It is refracted on the tufts of the 
durrah, Gateway of Shoobra, I pass beneath thy 
creeping plants. Labyrinths of myrtle hedges, I 
lose myself in your mazes. The citron-trees stretch 
out to me their branches in flower, the rose-trees 
put forth their encircling branches, the jessamines 
let their garlands trail, the tuberose swings its 
balmy spikes, the fountains weep tear after tear in 
the porphyry basins. Some black slave beguiles 
his sorrows amidst the enchantments of this fairy 
land. He dreams of the desert, of the wadys with 
their few palms ; he dreams of the Sennaar, of the 
source lost in the sands. Mussr el Kahira, fare- 
well! The river calls me, and the mysteries of 
Egypt. 

Night has come down. The boats are moored. 
The moon rises higher in the sky. Everything 
sleeps. My wings, fold yourselves here. Girgeh, thy 
heaps of corn red as copper crowd the bank. 
From afar I salute the Pyramids, seated on the 
confines of the desert—their mighty lines cut 
against the pale horizon. Thy couching sphinx 
watches over them eternally. The desert gains 
upon it, throwing its sandy waves, which glide 
along the granite sides like the froth of the sea. 
Memphis, thy date-trees wave their coronals where 
once thronged thy palaces. Ofall thy magnificence 
nothing remains but the Colossus recumbent on the 
ground. The perfect profile stands out against a 
velvet back-ground ; the marble has kept its white- 
ness. He smiles,—the Sesostris,—he smiles with 
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that ‘divine far-seeing smile which the dead wear. 
He smiiles at his vanished grandeur, at the genera- 
tions that are past. He has seen them all pass away ; 
the sadness of knowledge, a sadness interpenetrated 
with brightness, broods over his noble face. 

The breeze has gone down. Children, cross the 
stream. Land ! take the towing-line, and pull with 
all your strength. Eh Ouallah! Eh lessah! eh 
lessah ! Harmonious cries flung on the air, who 
can describe your poetry there on the great river, 
under the wide heavens! And now you see an 
Arab wedding threading its way through the tama- 
risk grove. The bride, veiled from head to foot, 
sways languishingly on her dromedary. The 
tambourine scatters a shower of metallic sounds. 
The women running along on each side with bril- 
liant bursts of song. Sometimes a town thickly 
dotted with minarets rises from among the trees. 
There the Arabs are grouped along the river ; the 
‘women come down to it, and fill their urns; the 
children roll in the sand. An Alme, face un- 
covered, brow bound with golden coins, comes to 
wander on the bank. And then again solitudes, 
fields of cotton-plants with their large flowers, 
their marvellous buds; again the mimosas, with 
their delicate leaves and their little yellow tufts, 
whence escapes a perfume that intoxicates. 

At the close of day the sky and the river vie 
in magnificence. There are prodigies of light and 
colour ; orange, carmine washed over with milk, 
with purple and sulphur tones, violet or copper- 
coloured mists. The moon looks large, as it pierces 
through. The river runs rubies, topazes,—is all 
on fire ; then suddenly it is quenched ; nothing to 
be seen but the stars ranged round their sovereign. 
They escort her at a distance. Then the moon 
outshines them, and pursues her course through 
space alone. In this luminous night; this night 
when the date-trees cast a long shadow, let us go 
and see the Fellah village. Before each dwelling 
young girls recline, looking at the river flowing, 
the boat passing by. They speak to each other in 
a low voice. The dove-cots are silent., A few 
palms which have sprung up here and there thrill 
beneath the evening, a motion full of sweetness, 
like a vague sigh that is lost in air. Our Nubians 
walk after us, their lances on their shoulders, 
the flames of the different hearths sketching 
their forms as they move on from door to door. 

The wind has risen again, boatman ; keep the 
middle of the current. Upper Egypt opens out 
before us. Look! rugged masses have cleft the 
waters. Look! there they are, clearly visible on 
the island. Old crocodiles, with your shining 
scales, your jaws open wide, and motionless. One 
might take you for some bas-relief of the times of 
Joseph. How I rejoice in meeting with you, 
monsters though ye be, you denizens of burning 
latitudes, you genuine Egyptians; to-night the 
boat will not anchor. It glides.on, under sail. 
The boatmen, rolled up in their robes, sleep at the 
prow ; one Nubian alone, crouching on the deck, 
holds the end of the large sail in his hand, pre- 
pared to let it go the moment the wind freshens. 
The pilot ‘too watches, standing at the helm on 
the roof of the pavilion,—a noble figure wrapped 
in the graceful folds of his white robe. And 
while the boat glides on, sometimes erect, some- 





times skimming the waters with its sail; while 
the parted water is gurgling against the keel, the 
pilot sings his song in an under-tone. He sings it 
in some key to us unknown, he sings it with modu- 
lations so capricious, the very fairies could not 
emulate them. It alternates hetween the minor 
and the major, Hardly audible at times, lighter 
than the transparent wing of a peri, it scatters 
its notes one by one in the perfumed air. Some- 
times full of irony, sometimes sad even to tears, it 
plays with the rigging, it floats on the surface of 
the waves, it swells, it dies down, always the same, 
yet always different. Song of the pilot, nights of 
Egypt, murmurs of the stream, when all these 
sounds return to my mind, the tears flow and in- 
undate my face. Thou art a land of harmony, 0 
land of Egypt! The very cries of thy children 
burst forth in chords whose wailing is melodi- 
ous. The fellah sings while drawing water from 
the shadoofs. The heavily laden women keep the 
sense of fatigue at bay by suiting their steps to a 
cadenced sigh. When the boatman plunges his 
pole in the mud of the river, when he leans his 
chest upon it, a sonorous plaint, sung in chorus, 
fills the air with its grave notes. If he crosses 
the stream, energetic syncopations seem to propel 
the boat at every swell. A symphony of which 
our orchestras can never attain either the bold- 
ness or the nicety, resounds throughout Egypt. 
It was thus that our boat mounted the river 
amidst. endless concerts. 

While I dream, the boat has anchored. The 
giant statues, Memnon and his companion, com- 
mand the plain. Phantoms seated there in the 
sacred attitude, more sombre than night itself, 
they are taller by their whole busts than the 
Libyan chain. Mystery wraps them round; the 
spirit of ancient Egypt hovers there. At their feet 
the young and flowery earth,—green, enamelled, 
breathing of spring. Buffalos, black masses with 
heavy gait, are seen, carrying hither and thither 
the beautiful alabaster bird that perches on their 
manes ; the flocks of camels browse with long and 
silken-haired goats; the Arab woman, crouching 
near, brings a fold of her dress over her face when 
the stranger draws near. 

I wander amongst thy columns, Karnac, in that 
avenue of mutilated sphinxes ; beneath thy propy- 
lones, portals with the wide base, which become 
more ideal in proportion as they rise. Beneath 
them Sesostris returned in triumph ; beneath them 
came chariots of war, Jewish prisoners, Ethiopians 
carrying bars of gold, ostriches, gazelles, giraffes 
brought from the tropics. Now, on 4 shallow pool 
of water, in the midst of the utter solitude, a 
flight of wild-ducks are taking their pastime. 
There are crowds of columns, incommensurable 
ruins: the sunlight streams in everywhere. The 
ages have in some sort laid the mystery bare. The 
pages of the Bible are immutably written on the 
wall of those temples overthrown. a 

Phile, I greet thee. Thy porphyry rocks resist 
the foam of the cataract. The red granite, up- 
heaved in blocks of inconceivable boldness, cuts 
the sleeping water. The Egyptian temple crushes 
the island with its prodigious propylone ; projects 
its carved peristyles on the shore. The Grecian 
temple, at the end of a promontory adorned by two 
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or three palm-trees bending towards the river, 
watches the stream flow by. Come under the 
portals, walk along the pavement. The Nile 


| glides beside us; we see its swift course through 


the columns. It was thus that walked the dam- 
sels of Pharaoh’s palace; thus that the moon 
made their golden fillets shine. They walked on 
dreamily, in all the pride of their youth, dark and 
graceful, while the gay barks descended and as- 
cended the stream with the same songs. 

The boat has passed the rapids; it pursues its 
way on the Nubian waters. The scene has sud- 
denly become austere ; the river is now a sap- 
phire-coloured highway, enchased on both sides 
in granite. 

Giants of Abou Simbal, I salute you. The 
sands have swelled up to your knees. Impas- 
sive, you let them rise. They have not filled the 
home that you have guarded for so many thousand 
years. The two rows of pillars raised by Sesostris 
still bear up the roof. The caves of the moun- 
tains, in their mysterious retreats, have always the 
same atmosphere. The same ideal smile imprints 
on the features of the monarchs the same divine 
character. Venus Athor, thou still openest on the 
Nile thy temple’s peristyle, with giant heads adorned 
by the symbolic crescent. The sanctuary, far within 
the rocks, still wraps in the same obscurity its 
trinity of hideous idols. Again the Nile beats 
against the basalt. A black promontory projects 
into the midst of the tumult. The eye dwells 
upon the lonely conflict ; it is the cataract of Nubia. 
Everywhere the desert. To the. north, Wady 
Alfah—three buildings in the sand. To the south, 
on the side of Sennaar, the shining river. It rises, 
runs deep, a ladder of light. Down there, Meroe. 
Further, plain on plain to the very centre of Africa. 

My wings, open wide ; a flight to Asia! There 
are names which cause hidden sources of poetry 
to gush from our heart. 

Africa, Asia, and yon fountain of Moses, Elim, 
Wady Peyran, Sinai; your magic letters carried 
me éven as a child away into regions so saturated 
with sunshine, where such ideal visions passed 
before me, into a land so completely the country 
of my soul and my aspiration, that, until the day 
when God gave me to see you with my bodily eye, 
a species of home-sickness preyed upon me. At 
length my feet tread on your eternal sands. My 


| eyes meet your beautiful stone heaps, painted 


| sky. 





flame-hues by the burning sky. I breathe that 
invigorating air, that air replete with liberty which 
resembles’ only ‘the icy breeze of an Alpine peak. 
At great distance a granite mountain, a mere ridge 
of rainbow-tinted sandstone, stands out against the 
The Bedouin, with tightly-drawn leathern 
girdle, the folds of his robe raised, the woollen scarf 
thrown over his head, and his head bound with 
a camel-hair cord, is walking before us. When 
he turns round, I see his manly figure,—eyes of 

in a grave and supremely energetic counten- 
ance. There are moments of absolute silence. Not 
an insect, not a breath. Nothing is heard but the 
indolent tread of the dromedary. All at once the 
Voice of some Arab fills the expanse with his accla- 
mation. It is wild as a lion’s roar; it is the true 
music of the true desert’; it calls out rude action ; 
it flies through the gloomy immensity, dies away 











unexplored solitudes. The bearing of these men 
is indeed that of the masters of the desert, elastic 
and victorious. They have the exquisite manners 
of the East. Each one of them feels himself a king. 
Witness their morning salaam; never did noble 
advance with such an air of courteous subjection, 
respectful and chivalrous, to kiss his lady’s hand. 
In the evening of one of those days, when no 
living creature has crossed the caravan, a nomade 
of the ‘tribe, with stick or club bent over his 
shoulder, appears as we turn the corner of some 
rocky projection, suddenly rises in the sandy 
plain ; the whole procession stops; the sheik de- 
taches himself from the rest; with slow step 
moves forward to meet his brother; extends his 
hand to him, and, while the fingers remain clasped, 
the two Arabs exchange benedictions. 

The ground sometimes perfectly level, sometimes 
indented, is hard as stone. The light falls on it 
inexorably ; dazzling day in all sunlit places; 
night where the shadows fall. No trees; no 
clouds. Either plain on plain, as far as the eye 
can reach, or a confusion of calcined stones, as if 
in'a burned-up world. Then, if on one of those 
mornings, torrid from the very dawn, you perceive 
afar the spot of shade that some bare rock pro- 
jects, you whisper in the ear of your dromedary 
the right Arabian word ; he sets off; he gets over 
the ground; the rocks approach ; you can distin- 
guish their angles ; there they are, freshness that 
not even our forests give! To stretch one’s-self 
there ; to bare one’s forehead in the darkened air ; 
to put to one’s lips the water which flows from the 
zinzamiehs. Upon this great rock a bird is sing- 
ing; the first, the only one. Whence comest 
thou? Has the west wind which traverses Egypt, 
borne thee upon its wing? His throat swells; he 
sends out his joyous notes through the desert. 
With the same breath did that west wind bring 
thy mate hither as well? Do you two live to- 
gether alone, happy? Have you suspended your 
nest to the branches of that withered acacia? 
The caravan has resumed its march; it un- 
winds its links; it undulates through the arid 
valleys; there it passes,—a nation has passed, the 
people of God. 

Moses the patient conqueror bends beneath the 
immeasurable weight of this multitude, alternately 
rebellious and repentant as it is. ‘‘ Have I con- 
ceived all this people ? have I begotten them that 
thou shouldest say to me, Carry them in thy bosom, 
as a nursing father beareth the sucking child ?” 

And the Lord calms the rage of the frantic 
people. It is the same who said ‘‘Fear not” to 
the fishermen tossed on the sea of Tiberias, who 
speaks to Moses face to face, as a man speaketh 
with his friend. 

Soon the morning breeze makes the tent shiver. 
The sheik awakes ; the Bedouins have brought in 
the camels; the tent is struck. Ou Allah! for- 
ward! Magnificence of night in the desert, re- 
freshing sleep of the bivouac, primitive life, happy 
he who has known you. He possesses a magic 
shield against sinking of the spirits, against the 
tyranny of the prosaic, in yon hours of energy and 
daring, in yon hours of freedom, yon hours of 
savage poetry, above all, yon blessed hours spent 
in prayer alone with God! 
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ON GLACIERS. 
PART II. 


THE MIDDLE GLACIER REGION—continued, 

Ablation or loss of the surface of the Glacier.— 
Throughout all the middle and lower glacier region 
the ice is thawing at its surface, at least during 
the day, and for a considerable portion of the year. 
Not only the direct effect of the sun’s rays, but 
the frequent washing of rain, and the mere contact 
of the warm atmosphere (especially the south winds 
called fin in German Switzerland), contribute to 
this effect. The amount varies extremely, accord- 
ing to season, exposure, and absolute height above 
the sea. It may amount to three or four inches of 
thickness removed from the entire glacier surface, 
in a summer’s day, above the Montanvert. But 
allowing for variation of weather, perhaps a foot a 
week may be a sufficiently high estimate, even for 
the warmest part of the year; while on the more 
elevated surface of the glacier of the Aar, with a 
colder exposure, M. Agassiz has estimated the 
yearly ablation at only ten feet. 

The most sensible effect of this liquefaction of 
the ice at the surface of the glacier, is to swell the 
torrent which issues from its lower extremity. 
Some portion of the water is no doubt derived from 
springs issuing from the rocks on which the ice 
reposes, and a part also from the small amount of 
action of the earth’s proper heat upon the glacier. 
The greater portion by far, is no doubt due to the 
superficial fusion or ‘‘ Ablation.” ‘* Comparing 
Maury’s careful calculations as to the drainage of 
the valley of the Mississippi, with the observations 
of Mr. Dollfuss on the torrent issuing from the 
lower glacier of the Aar, . . . we learn that 
the single glacier of the Aar pours down as much 
water on a fine summer’s day, as the average daily 
drainage of 1636 square miles in one of the best 
watered districts of the globe.” * 

But there are also other results of this fusion. 
The annual ablation is, of course, greatest in the 
nortions of the glacier nearest to the valleys, and 
as each year’s amount of ice thawed is added to 
the loss of the preceding ones, it is plain that the 
vertical thickness of the glacier must be diminish- 
ing from this cause, and in an accelerated propor- 
tion as it advances in its slow and measured course 
along its bed. The glacier, in fact, ceases to exist 
exactly where the ablation becomes so rapid as to 
be no longer compensated by the supply of the 
material from a higher level. 

Effect of Ablation on the Moraines.—Where the 
ice is covered by moraines, the strong blocks afford 
a tolerably efficient protection against the action 
both of sun and rain. Hence the fact already 





* Edinburgh Review, January 1861, p. 228. 





referred to, that the great medial moraines of first- 
class glaciers appear like gigantic causeways ele- 
vated in the centre (as in the case of the glacier 
of the Lower Aar), sometimes as much as 140 feet 
above the general level. It is a strange and impos- 
ing spectacle to see this vast ridge stretching for 
miles along the axis of that great river of ice. 
Stranger still it is to discover that the apparent 
heaping up of stones is not occasioned by their 
being piled on one another, but that with rare 
exceptions, each and every block rests on pure 
pellucid ice, and that the dorsal ridge is in fact 
composed of the very substance of the glacier, 
defended by the scaly panoply of blocks longitudi- 
nally disposed, as we have in the previous section 
attempted to explain. 

Glacier-Tables.—The greater the block the more 
effectual is the protection which it gives to the 
glacier beneath. To do so efficiently it must be 
thick enough to absorb effectually the solar heat, 
or transmit it only insensibly to the ice on which 
it rests. A large tabular block is most efficient in 
this way. Lying on its flat side it defends no small 
portion of ice from the ablation which acts on its 
exposed surface. The stone seems to rise from the 
level of the glacier on an icy pedestal, which cer- 
tainly has not sprouted from beneath, as some whom 
one would not like to class amongst the ignorant, 
at one time quaintly imagined. It is merely a 
record of the antecedent general level of the ice, 
similar to those earthy pillars which railway exca- 
vators leave in the progress of their operations, in 
order to gauge the mass removed.* Such a granitic 





* A natural illustration even more apposite deserves 
here a passing notice on its own account. In several 
districts of the Alps natural pillars of soil or friable 
strata, capped with rocky boulders, present, on an even 
exaggerated scale, the appearance of Glacier Tables. 
(See Fig. 3.) In some instances geological agencies, of 
a remote date—not unconnected, perhaps, with pre- 
historic glaciers—have deposited, near the mouths of 
certain valleys, vast masses of earthy materials; over 
these again lie rolled masses of transported rock of very 
considerable size. In the cases referred to, the subsoil, 
being of a tenacious character, has been preserved in con- 
sistent pillars, under the protection of a stony capital ; 
while, as on the glacier, the matter around has been 
washed away by the action of the weather. At La Rua, 
near St. Veran, in Dauphiné, I have seen such pillars 
rising to a height of at least 100 feet, composed of friable 
limestone, which has given way to the continued action 
of the weather, save when protected by blocks of eupho- 
tide or diallage rock (whose endurance is proverbial), 
derived probably from a neighbouring summit. Similar 
pillars occur near Stalden, where the valleys of Saas 
and St. Nicolas unite. Near Botzen, in the Tyrol, and, 
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slab, of noble dimensions, 23 feet long, 17 broad, 
and 34 thick, lay for some years on the central 
portion of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, and, in 
the year 1842, when first taken notice of and 
sketched by the present writer, rested on a magni- 
ficent icy pillar of 13 feet high and upwards. Such 
perfect specimens of what are called Glacier- Tables 








Fia. 3.—Pyramids of La Rua—Dauphine. 
|| are rare, but the fact is everywhere observable that 
| blocks of considerable size tend to rise above the 
| general level. Though perpetually risking engulf- 
| ment in yawning crevasses, they seem, through what 
| at first appears like enchantment, to rise the more 
| conspicuously the heavier the mass. Indeed, the 
exact contrary occurs with many light foreign bodies 
falling on the surface of the ice. A chip of slate, 
the wing of a moth, or a stray leaf carried by tem- 
| pests over distant mountain chains, attracting solar 
| heat by its dark colour, and speedily transmitting 
it to the ice, sinks into a cup or hollow excavated 
| beneath it ; in consequence of which the glacier pre- 
sents in many places a honey-combed appearance, 
every cell having a dark speck at the bottom. 
| Gravel Cones—Moulins.—Intimately connected 
| with the phenomena just described, but occurring 
| much more rarely, are the ‘‘ gravel cones” for which 
the Lower Glacier of the Aar is particularly re- 
| markable. They have been fully described by M. 
Agassiz and his companions. The woodcut, Fig. 4, 
| P. 409, is taken from a sketch made from memory 
| by the writer of this article, and is not intended 
| to portray exactly any real scene. It represents, 
however, with tolerable accuracy, the features of 





I believe, in one or two places in the east of Swit- 


zerland, such curious natural obelisks may also be seen. 
————————— 








these wonderful cones, and the greatest size which 
they perhaps ever attain.* The height may be about 
12 feet, and the circumference nearly 40. The geo- 
metrical figure of the cones, and their dark colour, 
contrasting with the dazzling purity of the glacier, 
give them a strangely artificial aspect. It is very 
difficult to believe that the gravel and sand which 
is exposed at the surface does not compose the 
entire mound. But a touch or a blow of the ham- 
mer dissipates the illusion. The cone is of sub- 
stantial ice, coated merely with the gravelly deposit. 
When decapitated with a hatchet the glassy mater- 
ial is exposed, and seems quite as dark as bottle- 
glass, the light being prevented from entering by 
the opaque coating. The explanation of their 
occurrence seems to be the following :— 

In glaciers of large and even surface with small 
inclinations (of which that of the Lower Aar is a 
striking instance), the conversion of ice into water 
by the heat of the sun gives rise to numerous 
streams of pellucid water, which pursue their 
ramified course for considerable distances, until at 
length they reach some crevasse or hole in which 
the rivulet is of course engulfed, thundering down 
with tremendous noise into the bowels of the gla- 
cier. Such a cascade, or “ moulin,” as it is called 
at Chamouni, is represented to the left of the cone 
in Fig. 4. One such stream was found by M. 
Agassiz and his companions to run a course of two- 
thirds of an English mile, in almost a straight line, 
and with its tributaries drained an area of 250,000 
square metres, or about 62 English acres. During 
hot weather the mass of water was of course very 
large, and it was delivered into a vertical shaft of 
great depth. These shafts are the relics of closed 
crevasses, and they are superseded when a new 
crevasse is formed, as the glacier advances, in the 
rear of the old one. Now the glacier rivulet, during 
its course, hurries along with it a certain amount 
of sand and gravel borne into it by the rains and 
thaw from the masses of rubbish which form 
the medial moraines of the glacier. These commi- 
nuted fragments gradually accumulate within the 
heart of the glacier in some of the innumerable 
sinuosities and “ pot-holes” which the sub-glacial 
water-course presents. In process of time these 
are left dry by the shifting of the stream, and the 
slow but certain process of ablation of the super- 
ficial ice inevitably exposes them to daylight, after 
a submersion, it may be, of ten or twenty years, 
Arrived at the surface, the mass of gravel thus 
exposed exerts its characteristic influence of pro- 
tecting the ice beneath it, and as it gradually rises, 
or seems to rise, above the general level of the ice, 





* In the illustration, the opening of the shaft or 
“Moulin” is too extensive, and the area of the glacier 
appears much too small with reference to the objects in 
the foreground. 
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the cone is formed with sloping sides, whose decli- 
vity is accurately measured by the degree of. friction 
of the sandy particles. It is a strange and also an 
uncommon phenomenon ; and does not cease to ex- 
cite surprise even when it has been so far explained. 

Rejection of foreign bodies from the ice of Gla- 
ciers—Inference as to the average velocities of some 
Glaciers.—It is not many years since there was 
ascribed, even by intelligent persons, to the ice of 
glaciers an almost inherent power of rejecting from 
its mass the impurities which accident has forced 
into it—for example, by the falling of stones into 
thecrevasses. Some writers attributed this result (if 
the terms they used may be strictly interpreted) to a 
species of organic function, nearly resembling vital 
action. Such ideas still linger amongst the peasan- 
try of all parts of the Alps. The general explanation 
of the facts which occur must be already tolerably 
clear from what has been stated in the last two or 
three paragraphs. The surface of the glacier is 
ever new. The foreign body, wedged in a crevasse, 
or otherwise engorged into the ice, is rejected, not 
by its ascent through the thickness of the ice, but 
by the descent of the surface to its level, which prac- 
tically comes to thesame thing. After M, Agassiz 
had made a deep vertical perforation into the solid 
ice of the glacier of the Aar, with a view to ascer- 
taining its temperature, he had the happy thought 
of placing in it plugs of wood, at regular intervals, 
before he quitted the glacier at the close of sum- 
mer; and the successive discharge of these plugs 
upon the surface of the ice aptly illustrates the so- 
called ‘‘ rejection,” of foreign bodies from the 
glacier, and gives an accurate estimate (of which 
in a former paragraph we made: use) of the ave- 
rage annual “ablation” of the surface. 

When, to the infallible nature of the causes 
which produce to open day the long-entombed 
spoils of the glacier, we add the well-known influ- 
ence of perpetual frost in preserving organic sub- 
stances, whether vegetable or animal, from decay, 
we can fully account for some remarkable incidents 
which have more or less recently occurred, con- 
nected with the history of glaciers and their 
explorers. The particulars of some of these cases 
which are of a nature to interest the reader, and 
which are personally or otherwise well known to 
the writer of these pages, will now be given. 

I. De Saussure, the most eminent of Alpine 
travellers, visited in 1788 the Col du Géant, which 
lies at the head of one of the branches of the Mer 
de Glace of Chamouni, where he spent no less than 
seventeen days at the great elevation of 11,000 
English feet, employed in making observations of 
a very interesting kind, still well remembered and 
highly valued. On his ascent, a ladder was left near 
the spot called ‘‘ La Noire,” where the crevassed 
state of the glacier had rendered its use indispens- 





able. In due time this ladder of course disappeared 
in the glacier, and was no more thonght of until 
the year 1832, when its fragments were ‘‘ rejected” 
by the ice in the middle region of the glacier in 
almost its flattest part, and on the very Medial 
Moraine* which descends from the “ Pointe de la 
Noire,” thus bearing testimony to its origin, and 
its course during the long interval] of forty-four 
years. Besides this evidence for its identification, 
the writer may add that the fragments were seen 
and collected by himself on the glacier in 1832 ; that 
among the fragments Captain Sherwill also found 
parts of the rounds of the, ladder; and that the 
writer’s guide, J. M. Coutet, knew from his father 
(who had accompanied De Saussure), that the ladder 
was really abandoned as stated above. The wood, 
undecayed by forty-four years of submersion in the 
ice, but broken to fragments and triturated by the 
intestine motion of the glacier, was at last by | 
the unerring operation of natural causes revealed 
to open day. As the spots both ‘of the loss and 








of the recovery were sufficiently well marked, it 
became practicable, when a survey was some years | 
| 


later made of the glacier, to measure the space | 
moved over, which was’ of course the same with 
that of the ice in which it was imbedded. The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


distance was approximately 13,000° English’ feet, 
which divided by forty-four (the number of years) | 
gives nearly 300 feet forthe annual progress. 
II. In July 1846, when the present writer was 
staying at the Montanvert, he learned that frag- 
ments of a knapsack had been discovered on the 
glacier, by a guide named David Coutet, and 
recognised by him as belonging to one lost ten 
years before, under remarkable circumstances, ina | 
crevasse of the glacier of Taléfre, After a full and 
personal inquiry and visitation of the localities, the 
writer found that the fact was really so. He him- | 
self recovered from the ice, portions of the blue and | 
white cotton stuff (much worn by friction, but by | 
no means rotten), with, portions of straps and loops | 
of figured tape, which had formed the loops and | 
shoulder-straps of the knapsack. It had’ belonged | 
to David Coutet, who ten years before rented the | 
Pavilion at Montanvert, and who was in the habit 
of lending the knapsack to’ guides for holding the 
provisions of travellers whom they accompanied to 
the Jardin. Coutet naturally knew his property 
well enough. Now it had happened that on the 
29th July 1836 (or ten years all but five days from 
the time of recovery of these fragments), a guide | 
named Julien Dévouassou, accompanying a single 
traveller to the Jardin, had borrowed the article 
in question, but in traversing the glacier of Taltfré 
he sunk through treacherous snow into a crevassé | 
of considerable depth, leaving the tourist in utter 


* See page 308 of the former article, and note. 
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bewilderment, who, unable to obtain any answer to 
his cries, made his way back, as best he could, to 
the Montanvert in quest of assistance. Meanwhile, 
the guide having reached the bottom of the crevasse 
with but little hurt, managed, after disembarrass- 
ing himself of the knapsack, to regain with much 
labour the surface of the ice, having formed rude 
steps with his pocket-knife in the walls of the 
crevasse. The knapsack was soon forgotten, but 
the glacier, faithful to its charge, delivered it after 
the appointed time upon the surface of the ice far 
below, where it was found as has been described, 
and its identity further proved by the testimony 
of the identical Dévouassou himself. The frag- 
ments are preserved by the writer along with those 
of De Saussure’s ladder. The course of these relics 
was a remarkable one, for the interval travelled 


| over includes the ice-fall of that glacier of Taléfre, 


where the mighty mass of the glacier is precipitated 
over a rapid a thousand feet in height. The hori- 
zontal distance moved over in ten years was found 
to be 4300 feet, or 430 feet per annum ; a quan- 
tity not far from one-half greater than in the case 
of the ladder, which corresponds very well with 
the more considerable slope. 

Ill. The next instance to be noticed admits of 
less detail, while it illustrates the same law. In 
1842, when the author was engaged in a survey of 





| the Mer de Glace, he attempted to sound the depth 


|| of a “moulin” on the Glacier de Lechaud (the 
|| south-eastern tributary of the Mer de Glace). The 
cascade had disappeared, and the shaft was partly 
| choked with snow. A geological hammer was used 
for a weight to attach to a cord, and it was lowered 


| toa considerable depth. It got engaged in snow, 
| and could neither be lowered nor got up. In 1857, 
| after a submersion of fifteen years, it was found on 
| the surface of the glacier ; and, singularly enough, 
| the finders were the writer’s friend, Mr. Alfred 
| Wills, and his faithful guide, Auguste Balmat, who 


|| had been present at, and well recollected the cireum- 
|| stances of the loss, and the identity of the hammer. 


IV. A disentombment of relics, in some respects 


|| more remarkable than any of these, has occurred 
|| near Chamouni still more recently. It is a cireum- 


| stance very generally known, that the most disas- 
| trous of all the ascents of Mont Blanc took place 

(or rather was attempted) in 1820 by Dr. Hamel, 
| of St. Petersburgh, and two Englishmen, Messrs. 


|| Dornford and Henderson, accompanied by eight 


| guides. They slept as usual at the Grands Mulets 
| rocks, on the 17th August 1820, and proceeded 
| next morning, over freshly-fallen snow, towards 
the summit. In making the traverse from the 
Grand Plateau towards the Rochers Rouges, where 
asomewhat steep snow incline had to be passed 
over horizontally, the pathway formed by the suc- 
cessive footsteps of eleven men seems to have 
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deprived of its support the upper part of the new- 
fallen stratum of loose snow, which, descending 
noiselessly, carried the whole caravan off their feet, 
covering them with a coating of snow. The unfor- 
tunate men who were. foremost in the file were 
driven, by the greater violence of the snow-slide or 
avalanche, over an ice precipice, on their left, into 
the terrific chasms of the glacier beneath. Their 
fate was sealed. by the terrible mass. of snow which 
followed and entombed them. The travellers (who 
happened to be in the rear of the party) all escaped, 
and, with the other five guides, found themselves 
unable to afford the smallest assistance. The names 
of the lost guides were Pierre Balmat, Pierre Car- 
rier, and Auguste Tairraz, all of Chamouni. The 
event made a profound and still well-remembered 
sensation. 

The glacier in which the unfortunate men were 
engulfed was the highest portion of the glacier of 
Bossons, that noble icy torrent so conspicuous 
from Chamouni, which extends in an unbroken 
mass and with a nearly rectilinear course from 
the very base of the highest dome of Mont Blanc 
down to the pastures of the valley not far from 
the river Arve. In July or August 1861, some 
guides crossing the comparatively level part of the 
glacier, where it is usually visited by strangers, not 
very far from its lower extremity, found unmis- 
takable traces of the lost party. A knapsack, 
lantern, crampons, two skulls, and portions of 
human extremities with the flesh still adhering in 
paces, bore melancholy testimony to the fatality of 
the accident, and to the unerring laws by the opera- 
tion of which the most precipitous and tumultuous 
of all the glaciers of Mont Blanc had concealed, pre- 
served, and finally yielded up to daylight the spoils 
committed to it. The faithful and intelligent 
Auguste Balmat, on hearing of the occurrence, re- 
collected and announced that the probability of 
the recovery of these relics had been discussed be- 
tween him and the writer of these pages so recently 
as 1859, when Balmat visited Scotland, and that 
it was then intimated that the remains might pro- 
bably besoon perceptible, thatis, inforty orforty-five 
years from the date of the accident. Such an anti- 
cipation or prediction could not be otherwise than 
somewhat vague. But at least its near verification 
indicates that progress has been made in the science 
of glaciers since the time when Dr. Hamel in his ac- 
count of the accident, alluding to the possible reap- 
pearance of the remains of his guides, had supposed 
that some thousands of years might be requisite ! 

With the data which experience has furnished 
in this instance, we are now enabled to define with 
considerable accuracy the rate of annual progress of 
a glacier moving under very remarkable conditions. 
It would be indeed difficult to arrive at such a 
result by any pre-designed form of experiment. 
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Dr. Hamel estimated the elevation at which the 
accident took place at 13,800 French, or 14,700 
English feet (only 1000 feet, therefore, below the 
summit of Mont Blanc). The spot where the re- 
mains were recovered was approximately 4400 feet 
above the sea. The vertical descent was therefore 
no less than 10,300 feet. The horizontal dis- 
tance along the glacier between the two places, 
estimated from a survey made by the present 
writer, may be stated at very nearly 20,000 feet, 
or less than double the vertical height, giving the 
great average slope of 27° 15’. The flexures of 
the glacier bed are inconsiderable. This space 
having been described in forty-one years, the hori- 





zontal motion amounts to 490, or, in round num- 
bers, 500 feet per annum.* This, it will be seen, 
exceeds considerably those previously found in 
other instances. This is the natural effect of the 
great declivity, which would indeed have appeared 
still more visibly, but for the counteracting influ- 
ence of the absolute elevation of the glacier, which, 
by increasing the cold and prolonging the effect of 
winter, tends, according to well-known laws, to 
shorten the season of rapid motion. 

The following table (now for the first time pub- 
lished) shows in one view the interesting results of 
these various observations on the progression of 
glaciers :— 


TABLE showing the Circumstances of Loss and Recovery of various Objects on the Glaciers of Chamouni. 





: Name of 
Objects lost. Glacier. 


in lee. 


Duration of 
Submersion 


Mean 
Elevation 
above Sea. 


Horizontal 
Distance 
moved over. 


Annual 
Motion 
(horizontal). 


Difference 


of Level. Slope. 





Géant. 
Taleéfre. 
Mer de Glace. 


De Saussure’s Ladder, 
Dévouassou’s Knapsack, 
Geological Hammer, . 
Remains of Dr. Hamel’s ; 


: B ms. 
Guides, a 











1788-1832. 
1836-1846. 
1842-1857. 


1820-1861. 


7900 feet.'! 295 feet. 
8100 ,, | 430 ,, 


13,000 feet. 
4,300 ,, 


1,600 ft. 
1,145 ,, 


7 l’ 
14°55' 


20,000 ,, | 10,300 ,, |27°15'| 9500 ,, | 490 ,, 























Ill.—THE UPPER GLACIER OR N&éVE—THE HOCH-EIS. 


We now come to the third and highest portion of 
the glacier, which is also by far the most extensive. 

To understand the essential difference of chev- 
acter, externally and internally, which it presents, 
we must remind the reader once more of the exist- 
ence of perpetual snow on the higher slopes of 
mountains, a phenomenon commencing with a cer- 
tain degree of regularity when we attain a height 
above the sea, which is, however, not absolutely 
constant even in the same mountain range. In 
central Switzerland it may be stated at about 8200 
English feet, but around Mont Blane and Monte 
Rosa it reaches 9000 feet, and in certain exposures 
more. 

Distinction of Glacier and Névé.—The snow-line 
signifies the boundary or level, not where snow 
never melts, but where less snow melts than falls 
in the course of the year. The surface of the glacier 
offers no exception to the general rule. The win- 
ter’s snow disappears as regularly from the Glacier 
Proper as from the rocks and turf which bound it. 
Indeed, we have seen that the glacier loses by 
fusion during each summer not only all the snow 
which falls upon it but a great deal of its own sub- 
stance also. At a level somewhat, but not much 
inferior to that at which the snow of winter does 
not wholly disappear from the mountains, it re- 
mains permanent on the glacier likewise. The 
glacier there, instead of suffering ‘ ablation,” 





grows in thickness year by year, through incorpo- 
ration of fresh material. Where this important 
and essential change commences, the Glacier Proper 
is said to pass into the state of Névé. The Névé 
is in German Switzerland called Firn. 

Every glacier has a Névé. It is the very con- 
dition of its existence ; for a body of which the 
waste exceeds the supply cannot be permanent. As 
is the area or extent of the Névé or snowy feeder of 
the glacier, so is the area of the glacier itself. It 
is also a measure of its power of stretching towards 
the lower valleys, and of resisting the efforts of 
rapid fusion there. 

The upper glacier or Névé has necessarily an 
aspect and a constitution of its own. Its Aspect 
resembles in many respects that of the hills of our 
own country during winter, or of Polar countries. 
With exceptions presently to be noticed, the colour 
is pure white, the boundaries of ice and rock are 
less clearly defined, the slopes more rounded, the 
areas much more extensive, crevasses less obvious, 
and all the forms less angular. On a nearer in- 
spection we find the Material to be far less perfect 
ice than in the Glacier Proper, and to pass through 
every degree of consistence from a granular state 
(resembling that of common water ice prepared for 
the table), to the condition of powdery snow. It 
is opaque rather than pellucid, granular not crys- 





* Measured along the slope, it would be one-eighth 
greater. 
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talline, friable not brittle, compressible not hard 
resisting and splintery. In Colour the interior of 
the Vévé presents shades of the most delicate green, 
passing into pure white : the blue colour of the true 
glacier is almost entirely wanting. Moreover, it is 
distinctly stratified, at least near its surface ; and 
these strata evidently correspond to successive falls 
of snow, whether representing annual deposits 
(which, when compacted by pressure, may amount 
to two or three feet in thickness) or to the products 
of individual snow-storms. 

Crevasses in the Névé.—The composition of the 
Névé is best seen in the chasms or crevasses by 














which it is occasionally traversed. These have a 
different character from the crevasses of the per- 
fectly formed glacier, and they are oftener wholly 
wanting. When they occur, they have a width 
and magnitude much greater than in the Middle 
Glacier. M. Agassiz estimated one at 1000 feet 
long, 60 wide, and 250 deep. De Saussure, on his 
ascent of Mont Blanc, describes one ‘‘ 100 feet 
wide, and of which the bottom could nowhere be 
seen.” These terribly beautiful abysses sometimes 
extend quite from side to side of a wide valley ; 
at other times, and not unfrequently, their form is 





distinctly oval in plan. As might be inferred from 


Fic. 4.—Moulin—Gravel Cone. 


the incoherent character of the half-consolidated 
show, when a glacier in the state of Névé is forced 
over great inequalities of surface, it breaks into cubi- 
cal masses of gigantic dimensions called ‘‘ Seracs,”* 
and presents a scene of desolate confusion, of which 
it is difficult to form a conception. The beautiful 
illustrations of Mr. Coleman’s “ Scenes from the 
Snowfields” of Mont Blanc, a work of great in- 
terest, have given for the first time an accurate 
representation of these astonishing scenes. <A 
stereograph by Messrs. Bisson of an ‘‘ ice cavern” 





* So called by the Savoyards, from their resemblance 
to broken masses of curd, which are so called in the 
language of the chalets of Savoy. 


(sold in many shops), gives a representation of the 
interior structure of the Névé, in its way perhaps 
still more admirable. 

In many or most cases, however, the Névé is 
not thus wildly scarred with fissures and ravines. 
Its snow-white surface is often ,unbroken over 
whole acres of extent; and the traveller bent 
upon crossing some of the wilder cols or passes, or 
upon attaining some peak buried amidst the re- 
cesses of the Alps, must tread for many a weary 
hour over the seemingly endless snow-plains of the 
Névé, almost blinded by the dazzling surface, wad- 
ing ankle-deep or more in powdery snow, tor- 
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| mented by thirst, yet removed from a single rill of | 
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liquid water. An awfully unbroken silence pre- 
vails, and an eternal monotony has superseded the 
comparative activity of the Lower Glacier world. 
There are no moraines. A fixed rock but here or 
there is thrust up through the perpetual snow ; 
indeed for hours he may meet with none. His 
attention is only roused from the plodding labour 
of following in the footsteps of his guide, by the 
alarm of that footir.g being no longer secure. For 
it is distinctive of the Névé that its chasms are 
often concealed under a seemingly unbroken sur- 
face of smoothly drifted snow, and the safety of 
the traveller and his party then depends upon the 
attachment of each man of the single file to a rope, 
by means of which the victim of a false step may 
be at once rescued from the pitfall ready to receive 
him by those of his party who preserve a firm 
footing.. The persevering use of the rope, and 
the diligent ‘ sounding” of the snow by the 
Alpenstock or pole of the leading guide in order 
to ascertain its capability of supporting a man’s 
weight, ought to afford in all cases sufficient secu- 
rity for the safety of the traveller. The neglect of 
these simple precautions may of course lead to 
fatal results, as in the case of the Russian traveller 
lost two or three years ago on one of the glaciers 
of Zermatt. 

Red Snow:—In some parts of the Alps, towards 
the end of summer, Red Snow not unfrequently 
occurs'on the Névé. The colour is due to a minute 
and obscure organism, which may be separated 
from the snow by evaporation. It imparts a dullish 
red to the surface, and occurs ah patches; but 
when stirred by the foot the colour is more vivid. 
The writer recollects to haverseen the effect most 
strikingly on the glaciers of. the Oberland, when 
a slight fall of fresh snow had made the surface 
dazzlingly white; but the footsteps which displaced 
it, and stirred the older snow; left behind a blood- 
red track. meee 

The Névé, like thé Lower~Glacier, is in motion 
towards the valley, more slowly, no doubt, in 
consequence of the large areas of the upland re- 
cesses in which it lodges. Rendu described 
glaciers long ago, as either Reservoirs or Over- 
flows of ice. The Reservoirs are the Vévés, and they 
naturally have a comparatively stagnant character. 
Having traversed their surface, always slowly as- 
cending, we come at length to the rocky ribs or 
mighty frame-work of the skeleton of the ‘ ever- 
lasting hills” which form those glorious peaks, 
domes, and cliffs, which we contemplate with ad- 
miration from below. These frequently rise pre- 
cipitously and inaccessibly out of the snow basin 
of the Névé. But the climber bound for the high- 
est summits usually seeks a place where snow and 
ice nestle in some ravine, and preserve the con- 
tinuity of the glacier formation up to the very 





summit of the loftiest Alps. This connexion is no- 
where better seen than on Mont Blanc, where, as has 
been already indicated, the ice is continuous from 
the very summit of the ‘‘Calotte,” to the lowest 
level of the Glacier of Bossons. 

Hoch-Eis.—Bergschrund.—The Névé is almost 
invariably divided from the ice which clothes the 
higher slopes and summits (which, for want of a 
better name, we call with the Germans Hoch-Kis) 
by a fracture or formidable crevasse, called by the 
Swiss peasantry Bergschrund. This increases in 
width towards the end of summer, when the sub- 
sidence and forward motion of the Néve has 
effected a considerable separation. It is a for- 
midable obstacle to the climber unprovided with a 
ladder, and in descending it is not less dangerous, 
as, though the depth of the crevasse may not be 
excessive, it may yet be quite enough to injure or 
kill a man falling into it. The guides of Dr. 
Hamel may be considered to have perished in the 
Bergschrund. 

With the Bergschrund we take leave of the 
Glacier. The icy masses which cling to the highest 
tops afford but imperceptible contributions to the 
ice-rivers, which we have now traced from their 
termination to their origin. We may remark, 
however, that until De Saussure ascended Mont 
Blanc and other elevated summits it was not 
known that true ice could exist so high. The 
fallacy that above the Snow Line snow never melts, 
gave rise, no doubt, to the persuasion that these 
dazzling heights were crowned -with. incoherent 
snow. In truth, however, probably no mountain, 
even in the Himalaya, attains such a height that 
the sun’s heat does not, in summer, thaw the snow, 
which again, hardened by nocturnal frost, is con- 
verted into ice of a character far more perfect than 
that of the Névé, and-comparable with the material 
of the true glacier, » Where the shape of the moun- 
tain altows*of accumulation, as at Mont Blanc, the 
thiekniéss may be great and also variable, so that 
the monarch of mountains may have a perceptible 
difference of absolute height one year with another. 
The writer well recollects observing from the 
Stelvio Pass the peculiar effect of translucency 
imparted in certain lights to the upper part of the 
** Monte Crystallo,” one of the tops of the Ortler, 
on the Tyrolese frontier, giving the effect of being 
a cake of ice of immense thickness. On the more 
precipitous and acute summits of the Alps the 
highest pinnacle is generally of rock, and would 
frequently be altogether inaccessible but for the 
foothold afforded by steps, artificially cut in the 
icy couloirs, by means of which these last fast- 
nesses of nature are annually scaled by the adven- 
turous members of the now popular institution of 
the “‘ Alpine Club.” 

J. D. FORBES. 
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HOUSES AND HOMES. 


I am here at the request of working men, to say 
a few words about “‘ Houses and Homes.” Think 
of the matter for a moment, and you will find 
that a house is often enough not a home; it may 
also happen that a home may not bea house. A 
house, you know well, is simply a building—four 
walls, so much stone, so much lime, so many joists 
and beams, so much plaster and lath. A home, 
as you know by the many pleasant feelings and 
beautiful sayings connected with the word, repre- 
sents a very different kind of idea. 

What is the difference? What is a home as dis- 
tinguished from a house? Perhaps we shall come 
at it by looking at the word, because I need not 
say that all words did at one time contain, if they 
do not now contain, ideas. A word cannot come 
into existence without having some idea at the root 
of it. The idea may disappear in the course of 
time ; the word may become a mere shell that 
once contained a thought. Generally speaking, 
however, a word contains a thought; and if you 
look well at the word you will be able, more or less 
firmly, to lay hold of the thought. Now, a home, 
or a hame—to use the Scotch word, which is a great 
deal nearer the original word than the present Eng- 
lish form—hame, which is the Anglo-Saxon ham, is 
a word that contains within it the idea of privacy, 
secrecy, living apart. The Germans have it now in 
an adjective that they call heimlich, which means 
secret, or private, clandestine, often used in a bad 
sense, but sometimes also in the sense of domestic 
er common, a sense partly good and partly indif- 
ferent, as we say in the proverb, ‘‘ Home is home, 
be it never so homely.” And they also talk about 
going home and coming home; and they talk, as 
we do, very pathetically and poetically about being 
home-sick ; nay, they put it much better than we 
do, for they eall it, heim-weh ; as if-we should say, 
Wae’s me for my hame! And death, to the Ger- 
man, is a heim-gang, a going home, poetically 
speaking ; which, I take it, is essentially a Chris- 
tian idea of death, as opposed to the Pagan notion 
of going over to the majority—*‘ ad plures,” as the 
Romans had it. You go, not to an unknown 
crowd, but to your God and Father,—you go 
home. Therefore there is no doubt that in that 
grand and sturdy old German or Teutonic stock, 
from which we Anglo-Saxons have in great part 
descended, there was a word and an idea exactly 
corresponding to our word home.” But, unfor- 
tunately, the Germans have lost the use of that 
simple noun or name, heim; they only use it in 
combination, or as an adverb; they do not now-a- 
days use any word corresponding exactly to our 
word home. The French are still more destitute, 
for they have no word in the least degree corre- 
sponding to our word home. A majority, in fact, 
of the continental nations absolutely have not in 
their language a single word like the English word 
home, or the Scotch word hame—surely a very 
significant fact: It shows something very different 
in the ideas and ways of living of these continental 
nations, from our habits and ideas. I am not going 
to speak of the causes of that difference at present, 
but remember that home is in a very peculiar sense 





an Anglo-Saxon or ancient German idea, naturalized 
in this country above all others, and, therefore, 
specially interesting to us, and bound up with all 
our history and all our manners and customs. 

A home, then, is not merely a house. It is not 
the four walls. You may have a home in a tent— 
in the desert—in a cave of the rock—on the sea— 
in a ship—in a caravan—anywhere. For the essen- 
tial idea of a home is a place where two or three are 
gathered together, and where they do all things in 
common ; where they eat and drink in common, and 
worship God in common, and sit down and talk to- 
gether, and make a family apart from the world at 
large. If you look into the statute-book, and see 
what the laws of this great country maintain and 
enforce as regards the home, you will finda great 
deal bearing out what I have now told you. The idea 
of the privacy of the home is guarded by the law in 
the most jealous manner. ‘An Englishman’s house” 
—that is to say, his home—‘‘is his castle,” as you 
have all heard. What does that mean? It means 
that the intrusion upon the privacy of the home is 
a crime in the eye of the law, to be punished in a 
peculiarly severe manner. Thecrimecalled burglary, 
you know, is a great deal more severely punished 
than mere robbery, and the essence of burglary is 
the breaking in stealthily upon the privacy of the 
home. Burglary is the corruption of two Latin 
words (burgi latrocinium) meaning the robbery of 
the burg, the castle,—that is to say, the house 
which is the Englishman’s castle, and which he has 
a right to keep to himself and his family, so long 
as he and his family are lawfully employed in it. 
The corresponding Scotch or old English term* was 
‘*hamesecken”—the sacking or robbery of the hame 
—and that crime of burglary or hamesecken, was, 
not very long ago, punishable with death ; so jealous 
was the law of the rights of the family, and so 
careful of the privacy of the home. In the eye of 
the law, the home is a place that the man that 
owns it is to be responsible for; nobody is to 
interfere with him, even for his good. It is to:be 
his own blame if the home is not what it should be. 
Society protects him in making it absolutely his 
own, with power to do what he likés. with it; to 
make it happy, or to make it miserable ; to make 
it healthy, or to make it unhealthy; to makevita 
scene of happiness and comfort, of love and péace 
and good-will, or to make it the abode of a tyrant 
and his slaves, a place of hate and fear, of drunken- 
ness and rags and starvation. In a-word, so long 
as the law is not broken by positive crime, society 
says to us through the law, ‘The home, the family 
is your own; do with it what you please ; no man 
shall interfere.” 

Now then, let us think for a moment of what is 
required of each of us in the view of this tremen- 
dous responsibility ; what is required that we may 
do justice, even in the point of view of health and 
material comfort, to this great institution of the 
Creator, the family,—this great institution of the 
law, the home. I take up this question—which is 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, iv. 16. 
use of the word “‘ hamesucken” implies the ‘use of ‘per- 
sonal violence, and is to this extent different. 
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the doctor’s question—What must we do to make 
our homes healthy ; and to the extent of health 
and comfort at least, happy? For although you 
may have a certain amount of happiness without 
health, it scarcely requires proof that health is a 
great aid to happiness ; that it is difficult to have 
happiness without a fair share, at least, of good 
health and bodily comfort. Now, health is not a 
matter of mere chance or accident. We have rea- 
son to know, from very numerous and very careful 
inquiries, that we can state, generally speaking, in 
figures to what extent our homes are healthy or 
unhealthy ; in other words, to what extent whole 
populations are subject to the causes of disease 
and of death. These figures I mean to make avail- 
able for your instruction, if you will take the 
trouble to follow me for a little. 

The way in which we calculate health is by 
calculating death or mortality. If you can show 
me the amount or proportion of mortality in a 
given population, as compared with others, its 
neighbours, or with the country at large, I will 
show you the relative amount of health in that 
population. Of course, in general terms, the 
amount of health is the opposite of the amount of 
mortality. Where there is much mortality there 
is little health, and where there is little mortality 
there is much health. 

Now the first broad result we arrive at is, that 
in different parts of England and Scotland, in 
towns and country districts, and so on, there is 
an immense variation in regard to the amount of 
health or of mortality. And we calculate it in this 
way. Take the whole population, number them as 
is done in the census,—number the whole of them, 
men, women, and children, old and young; then 
find out from the register of deaths, which is now 
kept regularly in every district of the country, 
how many die in one year, or in a number of 
separate years ; next, according to the rule of 
three, make a calculation that if of so many 
thousands of persons, so many hundreds die 
annually, then in each separate thousand a certain 
number die in proportion. That number, the 
number that die out of a thousand, is called the 
death-rate of that population ; and in the death- 
rate we have a fact that guides us as to the health 
of that population ; for, of course, the fewer the 
deaths in each thousand of the living, the greater 
is the health of that population. 

I do not enter here into the whole broad ques- 
tion of what are called the statistics of mortality, 
because that would occupy me a great deal too 
long. I want to keep to the part of that subject 
which can be made practically and easily avail- 
able for you. Therefore let it suffice just to 
direct your attention to a table, which I am in the 
habit of calling the barometer of public health, as it 
shows the difference between different districts of 
England as regards the number that die annually. 
Here you have marked on the scale of this table 
or health-barometer, the names of some parts of 
England where only fifteen persons die annually in 
each thousand. But then you can run your eye 
down the scale to 16, 17, 20, 22, and so on, until 
you find other parts of England where 37, and 
some, I believe, where even as many as 39 or 40 
persons in each thousand of the whole population 





die in each year. Now mark, there must be some 
reason for this great difference in the death-rate of 
different places ; for we are quite certain that the 
difference is not one that happens one year one 
way, and another year another way ; it is a differ- 
ence that; is found from year to year in the same 
places within comparatively small limits of varia- 
tion. It must, then, have a cause. There is 
something in the state of those great populations 
which die at the rate of 37 or 39 in a thousand 
different from the state of the populations that die 
at the rate of only fifteen in a thousand in the 
year. That something may be very difficult to 
find out; nay, very often, it is difficult to find 
out ; but still it may, in all probability, be found 
out by taking trouble ; and one of the objects of 
modern science has been to detect these causes 
of difference in the health of large populations, 
and to remedy them as far as they can be remedied. 
Now, in trying to trace out the causes of these 
differences, we find that we can easily carry the 
matter a step further by means of the health-baro- 
meter, as I have called it. Ineed hardly say that 
all very large populaticns are composed of people 
of very different ages, of different proportions of 
the two sexes, of different ranks of society, and so 
on. Well, it will simplify our inquiry a good deal, 
if we can pick out one or two particular ages, 
separate them from all the rest, and calculate 
from them alone the proportion of deaths in the 
different populations that we have been looking 
at,—make a barometer of health specially for 
them. You may have such a barometer of health, 
for instance, calculated for children under five 
years of age ; you will thus see at once what a 
very great difference there is between the figures 
as regards children under five years of age, and 
the figures as regards the whole population. The 
children die everywhere in much larger propor- 
tion than the rest of the population; and the 
varieties, the range of the barometer, as between 
different places, is in the case of the children 
much more considerable. The best or highest 
place in the scale of the barometer of health of 
the whole population, for instance, is fifteen deaths 
in the thousand, the worst or lowest place in the 
scale is thirty-seven deaths in the thousand. In 
other words, in the most unhealthy districts of 
England, the whole population dies at somewhat 
more than double the rate at which it dies in 
the best districts ; but in the case of the children, 
even the most healthy populations die at the rate 
of thirty-eight in the thousand, and the least 
healthy at the rate of 114 in a thousand. You 
see, then, that for children under five years of 
age, there is not only a larger proportion of 
deaths, but there is a greater variation in the 
amount of deaths. Now, if you limit the inquiry 
still more, and look to children under one year, 
you find that the amount of mortality, and the 
variations of the mortality, are greater still ; for 
of children under one year, the very smallest 
death-rate in all England is seventy-seven in 4 
thousand, while in some unhappy localities, the 
death-rate of these little innocents runs up to the 
enormous figure of very nearly three hundred an- 
nually out of each thousand. A most appalling 
fact, if you will think of it even for a moment ; 
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and one bearing very directly on the subject of 
this lecture. For in the rearing of very young 
children, we have the most sensitive of all tests to 
apply to the state of the home; and I should not 
hesitate to risk the whole question of the health, 
and comfort, and morality of the home on this 
single issue,—the mortality of the children under 
one year old among any considerable number of 
the population. 

It is on this very point, among others, that Dr. 
Strang has lately given us some very valuable and 
startling information, which you will find in detail 
in his most admirable and complete Report for last 
year on the Vital, Social, and Economic Statistics of 
Glasgow. There is a well-to-do quarter in Glasgow, 
in the neighbourhood of Blythswood Square, which 
may be takenas representing about the most fashion- 
able and wealthy population in the city ; and there 
are other districts, such as the Central District, the 
High Church, and the Clyde Districts, which are 
by no means so well off. What is the difference 
between these districts as regards the mortality ? 
We find that in the Blythswood district the annual 
mortality of the whole population amounts to 
fifteen in a thousand; in the Central District, it 
amounts to thirty-four in a thousand; in the High 
Church District, it is thirty-seven in a thousand ; 
and in the Clyde District it is thirty-one in a thou- 
sand. In other words, these last districts of 
Glasgow are fatal to the whole population to an 
extent more than double the best districts. Now 
there is a reason for that, of course. Under the 
providence of God, nothing, I believe, happens 
without a reason, and it is our business, if we can, 
to find out that reason. But the case is still 
stronger when we come to the infants. Dr. Strang 
tells us, that even in the Blythswood district about 
one in eight of all the infants born died during 
the first year of life. Quite enough, if you think 
of it, that one in eight of all these innocent young 
children just born into the world, not having 
learned to talk or to walk as yet, is cut off before 
the first year of their lives is out! Ah! but 
that is the best, the wholesomest, the healthi- 
est, the airiest, the least crowded district of all 
Glasgow! Look at some of the others that I 
have mentioned. You will find there that the 
proportion is in some cases one in seven; in others, 
one in six and a half; and in some, even one in 
five. You will find that in the Clyde district one 
of every five infants born dies in the first year of 
life ; and even that does not exhaust the whole tale 
of mortality. For if you recollect that the Clyde 
district itself can be subdivided into better and 
worse ; that there must be many places in this 
very district of the Clyde in Glasgow that are 
paradise compared with other places,—you will see 
that this figure of one in five must be again split 
down; and that, in all probability, within this 
Clyde district, there are places where infants die 
at the rate of one in four, perhaps one in three, 
perhaps (who knows) at a higher rate still during 
the first year of their existence. It is frightful 
to think that there may be places in the midst of 
many of our wealthiest and most important cities 
(for I will assume that what is true of Glasgow is 
true of others also), where about one out of every 
two or three infants born is simply born to die ; 





where this immense mortality takes place as surely, 
year after year, as if these innocent children were 
slaughtered in the streets, and all on account of 
faults and blunders in the conduct of the home— 
for that is what we are coming to presently. 

But sihce we are determined to look this terrible 
truth in the face, let us examine the facts still 
more completely, and let us take the very best 
and the very worst that we can find in all Glas- 
gow. It would be well, if we could find an answer 
to it, to ask this question, What is the least mor- 
tality that can possibly happen to infants under a 
year old? Is it absolutely necessary that even one 
in eight of them should die? I showed you that, in 
the best parts of Glasgow, taken overhead, about one 
in eight die. Is that necessary? No, not at all. 
By picking out of the best districts of Glasgow 
some places which are better than others in these 
districts, Dr. Strang has shown that one in eight 
do not die. He has selected two parts, the Cres- 
cents and the Blackfriars, as the types of the 
best and the worst streets in all Glasgow; and 
although the figures which I am going to give 
you are not without a possible fallacy, I will 
explain them immediately in such a way as to en- 
able you to correct it. Dr. Strang finds that of 
all the infants under one year old, living at the 
time of the Census, in the whole city of Glasgow, 
between one in five and one in six died during the 
last year ; while, on the other hand, in the very 
best parts of Glasgow, only one in fifty-six died 
during last year. That seems too good to be true, 
you will say. Well, it is too good to be true, 
Let us not attempt to make the thing better than 
itis. The truth is, that there is an important 
error there, because a great number of those 
fashionable, rich families of the West End live 
out of town for a certain portion of the year, and, 
of course, some of the deaths of their infants 
happen out of Glasgow. The infants are enumer- 
ated in Glasgow at the time of the Census, and, 
consequently, the figures that indicate the morta- 
lity are too small. Very well, double the figure 
(and that is surely more than enough to avoid the 
fallacy) ; let us say that instead of one in fifty-six, 
the proportion that die is in reality one in twenty- 
eight in the best streets. Just see what an enor- 
mous difference there is between the best and the 
worst places. In the best, one in twenty-eight 
infants dies ; in the worst, one in five or six. An 
immense difference that, which surely requires to 
be accounted for ! 

Now, in speaking of the whole population, the 
causes of variation in the rates of mortality are 
very complicated. It is difficult to see clearly 
what they are. It may be bad habits, it may be 
dissipation, it may be unwholesome trades ; part 
of the cause may be avoidable, and part of it un- 
avoidable. But when you tell me that these 
young infants, just born, having engaged in no 
ccupation except sucking their mothers’ breasts, 
die at that enormously varying rate, I say the 
fault is not with the infants surely—the fault is 
with the parents. It may be neglect, it may be 
want, it may be cold, it may be starvation, it may 
be poisoning, it may be downright murder, that 
has destroyed these children. But this we are 
sure of, it is not the fault of the children them- 
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selves ; it is the fault of the family. It is some- 
thing wrong in regard to that private assemblage 
of persons which the law will not touch; some 
violation of our most sacred and personal duties ; 
duties so absolutely our own that the law won’t 
even guide us in the performance of them—won’t 
lay its hand upon us and say we must do them. 
We do them or neglect them at our own pleasure, 
and at our own peril, here and hereafter; and 
this is the terrible consequence. 

Now, do not let us exaggerate at all. There are, 
beyond doubt, a great many things in this world 
for which we are not responsible; we cannot 
make them either better or worse; they are 
practically beyond our reach, if they lead to good, 
it is not our good ; if they lead to evil, it is not 
our evil. But here is one thing for which we are 
at least to some considerable extent responsible ; 
and it is very easily made a matter of calculation, 
whether, on the great scale, our duty is fulfilled or 
not. 

Go about among your own friends and inquire 
about it. I do not say that every family is to 
blame that loses its child; no, that would be 
wrong. We know that there are many sad 
accidents. We know that there are many chances 
far beyond human foresight. But we know—we 
cannot avoid knowing—that families where the 
children are always going wrong in their bodily 
health are very likely to be living in violation of 
some of the laws of health, And whenever you 
see this on a scale that throws such accidents as I 
have alluded to out of the question, you may be 
perfectly sure that you have to do with something 
or other that is wrong, and that might be put 
right, and that is worth inquiring into with the 
determination 'to put it right, if possible. 

Now then, seeing that the sure penalty of an 
unhealthy home, or of an ill-ordered family, is the 
immensely increased mortality of the young chil- 
dren, let us also try to see, if we can, what is re- 
quired to avoid this terrible forfeit. 

To have a healthy home there are certain things 
that cannot possibly be dispensed with ; and you 
cannot get even these absolutely necessary things 
without a little trouble. Some things are to be 
got with less trouble than others; but we must 
put ourselves about a little for everything that is 
good in this world. And surely that is a wise 
dispensation in the wise providence of the Creator, 
that no great good is to be got, either in this world 
or the next, without taking some considerable 
trouble to get it. You cannot secure even good 
health, that greatest of all earthly blessings, unless 
you take pains to do so. To make our homes 
healthy, therefore, we must study the matter, 
think of it, and lay it to heart, so that we may 
instinctively, almost, put into action the results of 
our thought. 

The first requisite of a healthy home is pure air. 
Without pure air none of us can possibly be healthy, 
neither grown-up people nor children ; and I need 
not say that air is the cheapest of all things. It is 
not a thing that costs money ; you can all get it by 
going out into the street or the fields for it. But 
you cannot have even this cheapest of all things in 
your homes without taking a little trouble to have 
it. Now let me put just two or three plain- 





speaking questions to you upon this subject. Is 
there any part of your own homes—for I must 
come home with my question, or it will do no good 
—is there any part of your own homes where 
there is not a perfectly pure air? Are there any 
bad smells? Is there a feeling of closeness and | 
oppression at times? Are you apt to go to sleep 
with a stifling sensation, or what is just as bad, 
do you ever awake oppressed and_half-choked, 
instead of refreshed? Does the burning of gas or 
of candle make you uncomfortable, and cause an 
unpleasant odour? Are the bed-rooms in the 
morning close and stifling, when a person goes | 
into them who has been out in the open air, and | 
thus knows and feels the difference? In any or | 
all of these cases, be sure that there is a want of 
pure air in the house ; there is a fatal flaw in the 
home, and the time will come when that flaw will | 
be converted into the terrible shape of sickness or || 
of death to yourselves and to your children. You || 
cannot keep out epidemic disease ; you cannot keep | 
out fevers, and small-pox, and measles, and cholera, 
not to say a host of less notable diseases, in any | 
other way than by having, among other things, a 
perfectly pure air, and plenty of it, at all times, | 
night and day, in every part of the home. When- | 
ever, therefore, you have a bad smell, or whenever 
you have a close, stifling state of the air in any 
room of a house, then be sure there is a lurking | 
danger. You have to avoid that danger. There 
is only one way to avoid it—by making arrange- 
ments for plenty of pure air ; and there is only 
one way to get pure air, and that is ¢o let it in. 
Let there be a constant renewal of it. You are 
always vitiating it by your breath; you must 
have it constantly renewed, and the only way to 
renew it is to have good fires, so that you may 
have the means of warmth, and then to have doors 
and windows open occasionally (especially to have 
all your windows made so as to come down at the 
top), taking pains, both night and day, to let in 
plenty of pure air, so that nothing can possi- 
bly make it unfit for the sustenance of life and | 
health. 

Air is very cheap, but still we don’t manage to 
get it always pure. Water is a still more difficult 
thing to get pure and well supplied. But that 
does not depend altogether upon each one of 
you individually, and therefore all I can say 
here is, that you ought to lay your heads together, 
and see that you get it. If you have not enough 
of pure water you should not rest satisfied till you 
get it. It is not enough to have it at the public 
pump-wells, you ought to insist upon getting it all 
through the town, and into every house. . Get the 
means of cleanliness for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren ; and get good wholesome water to drink, 
always at hand. I believe much fewer people 
would drink spirits if they had plenty of pure 
water to drink. And knowing, as we doctors 
do, how many diseases smuggle themselves into 
the home under cover of bad or poisoned water 
(though I have no time to enlarge upon this sub- 
ject), I cannot help telling you plainly, that it is 
very clearly the duty of everybody, every commu- 
nity, every little town, and every little village, to 
insist upon a supply of water, very pure and plenty 
of it, in every house. In this country such a 
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| plentiful supply can very readily be got if you 


|| to the more expensive things. 


like to lay your heads together about it. It 
has been shown over and over again that there is 
hardly a place in this kingdom where water could 
not be provided in every house at a cost of some- 
thing under a penny a week for the labouring man— 

| say a penny a week at the very outside for people 
paying £5 of rent. Water has been provided for 
some towns in the north of England at a cost of 
tenpence in the pound of rent, and for less than 
that in other cases. But let us say, giving a mar- 
gin, that the cost would be about a penny a week 
for houses paying £5 of rent. Is that worth con- 
sidering, for one single moment, in comparison 
with health in the home? Surely not. Get pure 
water then, —insist on getting it. And then 
remember that pure water brings with it so many 
other things. If you have not abundance of water, 
you cannot get the filth washed away. If you 
have pure water, plenty of water, and soil-pipes 
to take it away, you will be clean; if not, you 
cannot avoid being dirty. And with dirt comes 
the terribly-increased chance of disease, not to say 
anything of what you may call the luxury, or 
elegance, or even the plain moral and religious 
duty—for that I hold it to be—of cleanliness. 
It may not be to-day, or to-morrow, or next day ; 
but when disease is among us, it will come to you 
in particular, either because the water is not pure, 
or because you do not make enough of use of 
the pure water if you have got it. 

These, then, are two great elements of a healthy 
home, pure air and pure water; and then there 
is food. Now, we are coming from the cheap 

I need not say 


| that food costs money; but there is another 
|| question about food besides the mere cost of it. 


| It is very important to have wholesome food, no 
doubt, — very important to have the raw ma- 
terial of food wholesome; but it is also very 


|| important, when you have got the raw material 
| wholesome, to be able to cook it in a wholesome 


and palatable way. Cookery is a most important 


| Science and art,—important to you all, not as a 
| luxury or a mere indulgence, but because it is 


|| necessary to the health of the home. 


I Cookery 
| 18a vital point in the study of the health of the 
| family; and I say particularly to the women, 
and most of all to the young women here, who 
have their duties to learn, that unless they are 
good cooks, they can never hope to be really good 
wives, at least good wives for working men. And, 
moreover, it is one of the very great misfortunes 
of this country, that eating and drinking ever were 
dissociated. It is a very great misfortune to all, 


| whether belonging to the working or other classes, 


| 
| 


| attention to little likings and dislikings at home, 


| when the eating is done at home, and the drink- 
| lig is done at the tavern or public-house, or at 
the club, whether fashionable or not. Now, 
there is no specific so sure to prevent that mis- 


|| fortune, as to make the eating and the drink- 
| mg good and comfortable and nice at home. 


|| the cookery be good, if the place for eating and 


If 


| drinking, and the means for eating and drinking, 
| be provided carefully and regularly, and with 


it will pave the way for making the home com- 
fortable in the first instance, and for preventing 





some people (we shall not say whom) from running 
away to the public-house. 

Now, that leads me to the question of oceupa- 
tions, and of dissipations, and of rest, and to a 
great many other questions that enter into the 
health of the body. - But I must be content to pass 
these over, and to content myself with a few brief 
final remarks, for we must now draw to a close. 
I have a question to put to you, and I should like 
your own experience to answer it. Every one knows 
that an uncomfortable, neglected home is often the 
effect of vice and dissipation. But the question I 
have to put is this,—Do you not also see reason to 
believe that an uncomfortable home may be the 
cause, more or less directly, of a great deal of dis- 
sipation and vice? It appears to me more than 
likely that it is so.’ I do not mean to say that a 
man is never dissipated in the midst of comfort, 
and still less that a man cannot be a temperate and 
a truly good man even in an uncomfortable home, 
for which he is not responsible ; but I do mean 
to say that he has very great temptations to 
be the contrary ; and, moreover, that these temp~ 
tations will, with the great majority of men, 
and women too, very often prove irresistible, and 
that men, in particular, will soon come to neglect 
and avoid the home, and even to hate or to de- 
spise it in their hearts, if comfort and happiness 
are not to be found there, as well as the bare 
necessaries of life. Is not that very clear? Is it 
not very plain that every single element of com- 
fort and pleasure added to the home is so much 
added to the attractions of a virtuous life, and so 
much taken away from the distractions of a vicious 
life? And would it not be far better to overcome 
evil with good, than to keep constantly and in- 
effectually denouncing, and persecuting, and prose- 
cuting evil; trying in vain, in fact, to prosecute 
evil out of existence? Would it not be far better 
to make the home attractive than to aim merely at 
putting down the public-house? Let us rather set 
up the private house against the public in the way 
of competition. Ihave no doubt that this could 
be done, to a great extent, if we had the means of 
instructing the people about the things that bear 
on their health and comfort; if we could follow 
out that terrible fact of infant mortality in detail, 
and bring the instruction home where it is needed; 
if we could show people, in such a way that there 
could be no possible mistake about it, the conse- 
quences of their neglect ; and, at the same time, 
point out to them, in a friendly way, the things 
that require to be done in order to make the home 
what it should be. ‘This is what I call the doctor's 
home-mission, and I wish we could have it spread 
all-over the country, for I believe it would do a 
vast deal of good.* 

But I must draw to a close. I have shown you 
that the penalty of a disordered home is bad 
health, the destruction of the family, the destruction 
especially of the little innocent infants (and that is 
the most pathetic and terrible part of the story), 
in an enormous proportion. If we have the 
least grain of tender-heartedness in us, we cannot, 
surely, think of that without horror. If we were 





* I have developed this idea in a late work on Public 
Health, in the chapter on ‘‘Sanitary Organization.” 
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to go and get drunk, or otherwise behave ill, and 
the evil results were to fall only upon ourselves in- 
dividually, even then I would not, certainly, say, 
**Go and do it, and take the consequences ;” but 
in that case we should at least be doing it at our 
own risk. But to goand get drunk, or to be dissi- 
pated, careless, and slovenly, with the full know- 
ledge—for that is what it comes to, as I have proved 
to you to-night—that the penalty of our wickedness 
or neglect is the death of those innocent young 
children — ah! I cannot imagine anything more 
wicked and more base than that. I am sure that 
there is no man and no woman that thinks of those 
terrible consequences even for one moment, but 
must feel the most ardent desire to do everything 
that is in his or her power to avoid them. Now I 
have showed you, in some degree, the way to 
avoid them. Every comfort added to the home is 
a real preservative against death; it is not to be 
viewed as a mere comfort ; it is not a mere pleasure. 
Every reasonable and true comfort, every means 
of health and of a happy life added to the home, 
is a preservative against death in the family,— 
against the death especially of the young infants ; 
for we know but too well that the places in which 
those infants die in such terrible proportions are 
the very places where the mothers are away busy- 
ing themselves, sometimes in honest occupations, 
sometimes in dishonest occupations; where the 
fathers are drunken ; where the mothers perhaps 
are drunken and degraded, or at least slovenly and 
careless ; and where both of them, therefore, in- 
stead of concurring to make the home and the 
family that private and sacred and happy insti- 


tution that God meant it to be, destroy and dis- 


turb the order of the family altogether. The man 
flies to the public-house, or to worse places still— 
perhaps the woman flies to the public-house too ; 
the infants are neglected, perhaps poisoned, per- 
haps murdered, perhaps only starved; nobody 
knows. That is the worst form of the evil. That 
is the extreme. We must always hold up the ex- 
treme picture, but there are a great many shades in 
the picture. There are a great many differences 
between four per cent. and twenty-five per cent. 
There are a great many differences between one in 
three or four dying, and one in twenty dying. And 
that is the difference between a good and a bad 
population as regards the home. 

Now, I say again, that none.of those comforts 
—none of those preservatives against an undue 
mortality of which I have spoken—are to be had 
without a little trouble and a little forethought ; 
and some of them are not to be had without a little 
expense. But every expense incurred of that kind 
—every new comfort in the shape of air, water, 
food, clothing—nay, even every book you can pro- 
cure—every picture or print that you can put 
on the wall—every little attraction—every little 
pleasant thing the husband can give to the wife, 
or the wife to the husband, in order to make 
the home something like what it ought to be, 





—a place that a man can wish to live and die in, 
—all of these are so many inducements to the 
family to stay at home and keep together, to | 
do their duty to each other, and thus, for that is | 
the consequence and the end, to keep the children 
alive, and happy, and good. Now, all these things | 
are to be had if you take a little thought to have | 
them, and if you don’t grudge to sacrifice for them | 
other things which are not only unnecessary but 
which are often positively unwholesome and in- 
jurious. 

The upshot of all this is that I would have 
you think, at all times, of the immense importance | 
of having a healthy home, and, therefore, I would 
have you think often and carefully of what can be 
done to make the home more attractive, happy, 
and healthy. Make a point of having in your | 
homes the first elements of health ; pure air and 
pure water, in the first place ; and afterwards, as | 
many of the other elements of health as possible. 
And, in order that you may do all this, make ita | 
rule and a principle to save money. Don’t spend | 
your money upon unwholesome indulgences; don’t | 
spend it upon indulgences at all, even though not 
unwholesome, that do not fulfil this primary con- 
dition of making the family, taken as a whole—not the 
man, the wife, or the children alone, but the family 
taken as a whole—healthier and happier. And be 
sure that whenever you and those whom you love 
are healthier and happier, if it is in any degree the 
result of your self-denial and your deliberate pur- 
pose, if, in short, you feel in the end that you have 
done your duty, you will be holier too—more 
thankful to God for the mercies he bestows upon 
you. If you take pains to obtain those mercies 
for yourselves, you will be thankful to God, with- 
out whom you could not have obtained them, and 
who has put it into your hearts so to act as to ob- 
tain them. 

I believe that health is a large part of happi- 
ness, and therefore, I say, don’t neglect even the 
grossest and most material elements of happiness. | 
Don’t neglect pure air, pure water, light, and fires, 
food, cookery, the clean shirt, the little plot of | 
trim garden, books, music, pictures, easy-chairs, 
ornaments of the table and the mantel-piece,— 
don’t neglect any of the little pleasures of life. 
And that you may have these in abundance, save 
money. Go and put it into the Post-Office Savings’ 
Bank. Don’t spend your money—lI do not say on 
drunkenness, or on unwholesome and evil indul- 
gences, I leave that to other instructors to warn 
you about—but don’t spend it at all upon things 
that take it away from its proper application. If 
you have a home, see that it really is a home, and 
not merely the four walls of a house. See that 
you know the difference between a house and a 
home, and keep that in view, and carry it out in 
your daily practice ; and then look humbly, but 
yet with perfect confidence and trust, for God’s 
blessing upon all your efforts. 

W. T. GAIRDNER, 
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CHAPTER XIV. | With Mr. Peter Ascott!” Hilary was a little 

Wuen Miss Hilary reached home, Elizabeth | surprised ; but, on second thoughts, she found it 
opened the door to her ; the parlour was deserted. | natural; Selina was glad of any amusement,—to 
Miss Leaf had gone to lie down, and Miss Selina | her, not only the narrowness but the dulness of 
was away to see the Lord Mayor’s Show with Mr. | their poverty was inexpressibly galling. ‘‘She 


Peter Ascott. will be back to dinner, I suppose ?” 
—27 
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‘*T don’t know,” said Elizabeth, briefly. 

Had Miss Hilary been less pre-occupied, she 
would have noticed something not quite right about 
the girl—something that at any other time would 
have aroused the direct question, ‘‘ What is the 
matter, Elizabeth?” For Miss Hilary did not con- 
sider it beneath her dignity to observe that matters 
might occasionally go wrong with this solitary 
young woman, away from her friends, and exposed 
to all the annoyances of London lodgings, that 
many little things might be happening to worry 
and perplex her. If the mistress could not set 
them right, she could at least give the word of 
kindly sympathy, as precious to “‘a poorservant” 
as to the Queen 6m her throne. 

This time, howéver, it came not, ard Elizabeth 
disappeared below stairs immediately. 

The girl was revolving in her own mind a diffi- 
cult ethical question, To-day, for the first time 
in her life, she had mot **‘ told Miss Hilary every- 
thing.” Two things had happened, and she could 
not make up: her mihd as to whether she ‘ought to 
communicate them. 

Now, Elizabeth had a conscience, by nature a 
very tender one, and which, from circumstances, 
had been cultivated,into a much higher sensitive- 
ness than, alas! is common among her class, 
or, indeed, ‘in any class. © This, if an error, was 
Miss Hilary’s doing::' it probably caused Elizabeth 
a few more miseries, and: vexations, and -pain- 
ful shocks in the worl##han she would have had, 
had she imbibéd only the ordinary tone of morality, 
especially the morality of ordinary domestic ser- 
vants ; but it was an error upon which, in summing 
up her life, the Recording Angel would gravely 
smile. 

The first trial had happened at breakfast-time. 
Ascott, descending earlier than ‘his ‘wont, had 
asked her, Did any gentleman, short and‘ dirty, 
with a hooked nose, inquire for himuyesterday ? 

Elizabeth thought a minute, and recollected that 
some person answering the above not too. flatter- 
ing description, had called, but refused to leave 
his name, sayiig he did not know the ladies, but 
was a particular friend of Mr. Leafs. 

Ascott laughed. “So he is—a very particular 
friend ; but my aunts would not fancy him, and I 
don’t want him to come here. Say, if he éalls, 
that I’m gone out of town.” 

‘* Very well, sir. Shall you start before din- 
ner?” said Elizabeth, whose practical mind im- 
mediately recurred to that meal, and to the joint, 
always contrived to be hot on the days that Ascott 
dined at home. 

He seemed excessively tickled. ‘ Bless you, you 
are the greatest innocent! Just say what I tell 
you, and never mind—hush ! here’s Aunt Hilary.” 

And Miss Hilary’s anxious face, white with long 
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wakefulness, had put out of Elizabeth’s head the 
answer that was coming; indeed, the matter 
slipped from her mind altogether, in consequence 
of another circumstance, which gave her much 
more perplexity. 

During her young mistress’s absence, supposing 
Miss Selina out too, and Miss Leaf up stairs, she 
had come suddenly into the parlour without knock- 
ing. There, to her amazement, she saw Miss 
Selina and Mr. Ascott standing, in close conversa- 
tion, over the fire. They were so engrossed that 
they did not notice her, and she shut the door 
again immediately. But what confounded her was, 
that she was certain, absolutely certain, Mr. Ascott 
had his arm round Miss Selina’s waist ! 

Now, that was no business of hers, and yet the 
faithful domestic was a good deal troubled; still 
more so, when, by Miss Leaf’s excessive surprise at 
hearing of the visitor who had come and gone, 
carrying Miss Selina away to the city, she was 
certain the elder sister was completely in the dark 
as to anything going to happen in the family. 

Could it’ be a wedding? Could Miss Selina 
really love, and be intending to marry, that horrid 
little man? For, strange to say, this young ser- 
vant had, what many a young beauty of rank and 
fashion has not, or has lost for ever,—the true, pure, 
womanly creed, that loving and marrying are 
synonymous terms ; that to let a man put his arm 
round your waist when you do not intend to marry 
him, or to intend to marry him for money or any- 
thing else when you do not really love him, are 
things quite’ impossible and incredible to any wo- 
manly mind. A creed somewhat out of date, and 
perhaps existing only in stray nooks of the world; 
but, thank God ! it does exist. Hilary had it, and 
she had taught it to Elizabeth. 

“T wonder whether Miss Hilary knows of this? 
I wonder what she would say to it?” | 

And now arose the perplexing ethical question | 
aforesaid, as to whether Elizabeth ought to tell | 
her. i 

It was one of Miss Hilary’s doctrines—the same | 
for the kitchen as for the parlour, nay, preached | 
strongest in the kitchen, where the mysteries of the | 
parlour are often so cruelly exposed—that a secret | 
accidentally found out should be kept as sacred as i 
if actually confided ; also, that the secret of an | 
enemy should no more be betrayed than that of a | 
beloved and trusting friend. H 

“‘Miss Selina isn’t my enemy,” smiled Eliza- | 
beth ; “but I’m not over fond of her, and sol’d | 
rather not tell of her, or vex her if I can help it. 
Anyhow, Ill keep it to myself for a bit.” 

But the secret weighed heavily upon her, and 
besides, her honest heart felt a certain diminution 
of respect for Miss Selina. What could she see to 
like in that common-looking, commonplace man, 
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whom she could not have met a dozen times, of 
whose domestic life she knew nothing, and whose 
personality Elizabeth, with the sharp observation 
often found in her class, probably because coarse 
people do not care to hide their coarseness from 
servants, had speedily set down at her own valua- 
tion—‘“‘ Neither carriage nor horses, nor nothing, 
will ever make him a gentleman.” 

He, however, sent Miss Selina home magnifi- 
cently in the said carriage; Ascott with her, who 
had been picked up somewhere in the City, and 
who came in to his dinner, without the slightest 
reference to going “‘ out of town.” 

But in spite of her Lord Mayor’s Show, and the 
great attention which she said she had received 
from “various members of the Common Council 
of the City of London,” Miss Selina was, for her, 
meditative, and did not talk quite so much as 


and live upon tick till I get into practice? Of 
course, I shall then take care of you all; I’m the 
head of the family. How horridly dark this 
room is!” 

He started up, and gave the fire a fierce poke, 
which consumed in five minutes a large lump of 
coal, that Hilary had hoped—oh, cruel, sordid 
economy !—would have lasted half the evening. 

She broke the uneasy silence which followed, by 
asking Johanna to give her opinion. 

Johanna roused herself and spoke— 

*‘ Ascott says right; he is the head of the 
family, and by and by I trust will take care of us 
all. But he is not able to do it now, and, mean- 
time, we must live.” 

i.‘ To be sure we must, Auntie.” 

*T mean, my boy, we must live honestly ; we 

must not run into debt :” and her voice sharpened, 

















*» | ! usual. There was in the little parlour an uncom- | as with the reflected horror of her young days, | 
9 || fortable atmosphere, as if all of them had some- | if, alas! there ever had been any youth for Henry | 
k || thing on their minds. Hilary felt the ice must be | Leaf’s eldest daughter. ‘‘ No, Ascott, out of debt, || 
| broken, and if she did not do it, nobody else | out of danger. For myself,” she laid her thin || 
” | || would. So she said, stealing her hand into | old fingers on his arm, and looked up at him | 
id | || Johanna’s, under shelter of the dim fire-light— with a pitiful mixture of reliance and hopelessness, || 
ait | ‘Selina, I wanted to have a little family con- | ‘‘I would rather see you breaking stones in the } 
d | || sultation. I have just received an offer.” road, than living like a gentleman, as you call it, 
re, || | “An offer!” repeated Miss Selina, with a | and a swindler—as I call it—upon other people’s 
‘is | | visible start. ‘Oh, I forgot: you went to see | money.” | 
= i | your friend Miss Balquidder this morning. Did Ascott sprang up, colouring violently. ‘You || 
Ty | | you get anything out of her? Has she any | use strong language, Aunt Johanna. Never mind. | 
ay | nephews and nieces wanting a governess ?” I daresay you are right. However, it’s no busi- 
and | “She has no relations at all. ButI will just tell | ness of mine. Good-night, for I have an engage- 
all || you the story of my visit.” ment.” : | 
nd | i “‘T hope it’s interesting,” said Ascott, who was Hilary said gravely, she wished he would stay || 
Id ; | | lying on the sofa, half asleep—his general habit | and join in the family consultation. 
nd || after dinner. He woke, however, during his “Oh, no; I hate talking over things. Settle || 
y | || Aunt Hilary’s relation, and when she reached its | it among yourselves. As I said, it isn’t my busi- 
iis? | || climax, that the offer was for her to manage a | ness.” 
; i || stationer’s shop, he burst out, heartily laughing— “You don’t care, then, what becomes of us all? || 
Hon | || Well, that is a rich idea. I'll come and buy | I sometimes begin to think so.” 
tell 1 | of you. You'll look so pretty standing behind a Struck by the tone, Ascott stopped in the act of 
i || counter.” putting on his lilac kid gloves. ‘What have I 
ame \ \ But Selina said angrily, ‘ You cannot even | done? I may be a very bad fellow, but I’m not 
hed I | think of such a thing. It would be a disgrace to | quite so bad as that, Aunt Hilary.” 
the H || the family.” ‘*She didn’t mean it, my boy,” said Aunt Johanna 
cret | ‘“‘No,” said Hilary, clasping tightly her eldest | tenderly. 
das sister’s hand—they two had already talked the He was moved, more by the tenderness than the 
fan | matter over: “I cannot see any disgrace. If our | reproach. He came and kissed his eldest aunt in 


family is so poor that the women must earn their 
living as well as the men, all we have to see is 
that it should be honestly earned. What do you 
say, Ascott ?” 

She looked earnestly at him ; she wanted sorely 
to find out what he really thought. 

But Ascott took it, as he did everything, very 
easily. ‘I don’t see why Aunt Selina should 
make such a fuss. Why need you do anything, 
Aunt Hilary? Can’t we hold out a little longer, 
———_—— 


that warm-hearted, impulsive way which had won 
him forgiveness for many a boyish fault. It did so 
now. 

“TI know I’m not half good enough to you, 
Auntie, but I mean to be. I mean to work hard, 
and be a rich man some day; and then you may 
be sure I shall not let my Aunt Hilary keep a 
shop. Now, good-night, for I must meet a fellow 
on business—really business—that may turn out 
good for us all, I assure you.” 
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He went away whistling, with that air of un- 
troubled, good-natured liveliness peculiar to Ascott 
Leaf, which made them say continually that he 
was ‘‘ only a boy,” living a boy’s life, as thought- 
less and as free. When his handsome face dis- 
appeared, the three women sat down again round 
the fire. 

They made no comments on him whatever ; 
they were women, and he was their own. But— 
passing him over as if he had never existed— 
Hilary began to explain to her sisters all particulars 
of her new scheme for maintaining the family. 
She told these details in a matter-of-fact way, as 
already arranged ; and finally hoped Selina would 
make no more objections. 

“Tt is a thing quite impossible,” said Selina 
with dignity. 

‘*Why impossible? I can certainly do the 
work ; and it cannot make me less of a lady. Be- 
sides, we had better not be ladies, if we cannot be 
honest ones. And, Selina, where is the money to 
come from? We have none in the house; we 
cannot get any till Christmas.” 

‘* Opportunities might occur. We have friends.” 

**Not one in London: except, perhaps, Mr. 
Ascott, and I would not ask him for a farthing. 
You don’t see, Selina, how horrible it would be to 
be helped—unless by some one dearly loved. I 
couldn’t bear it! I’d rather beg, starve ; almost 
steal !” 

** Don’t be violent, child.” 

‘Oh, but it’s hard!” and the cry of long- 
smothered pain burst out. ‘‘ Hard enough to have 
to earn one’s bread in a way one doesn’t like ; 
harder still to have to be parted from Johanna 
from Monday morning till Saturday night. But 
it must be. I’ll go. It’s a case between hunger, 
debt, and work ; the first is unpleasant ; the se- 
cond impossible ; the third is my only alternative. 
You must consent, Selina, for I will do it.” 

Don’t!” Selina spoke more gently, and not 
without some natural emotion—‘“‘don’t disgrace 
me, child ; for I may as well tell you,—I meant 
to do so to-night,—Mr. Ascott has made me an 
offer of marriage, and I—I have accepted it.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the middle of the 
parlour at No. 15, its inmates—that is, two of 
them—could not have been more astounded. 

No doubt this surprise was a great instance of 
simplicity on their part. Many women would 
have prognosticated, planned the thing from the 
first ; thought it a most excellent match; seen 
glorious visions of the house in Russell Square ; 
of the wealth and luxury that would be the por- 
tion of ‘‘dear Selina,” and the general benefit 
that the marriage would be to the whole Leaf 
family. 

But these two were different from others. They 





only saw their sister Selina, a woman no longer 
young, and not without her peculiarities, going to 
be married to a man she knew little or nothing 
about ; a man whom they themselves had endured 
rather than liked, and for the sake of gratitude. 
He was trying enough merely as a chance visitor, 
But to look upon Mr. Ascott as a brother-in-law, 
as a husband— 

**O Selina, you cannot be in earnest ?” 

‘*Why not? Why should I not be married as 
well as my neighbours ?” said she sharply. 

Nobody arguing that point, both being indeed 
too bewildered to argue at all, she continued 
majestically— 

‘*T assure you, sisters, there could not be a 
more unexceptionable offer. Itis true, Mr. Ascott’s 
origin was rather humble; but I can overlook 
that. In his present wealth, and with his position 
and character, he will make the best of husbands.” 

Not a word was answered; what could be 
answered ? Selina was free to marry if she liked, 
and whom she liked. Perhaps, from her nature, 
it was idle to expect her to marry in any other 
way than this; one of the thousand and one 
unions where the man desires a handsome, lady- 
like wife for the head of his establishment, and 
the woman wishes an elegant establishment to be 
mistress of ; so they strike a bargain—possibly as 
good as most other bargains. 

Still, with one faint lingering of hope, Hilary 
asked if she had quite decided ? 

‘Quite. He wrote to me last night, and I gave 
him his answer this morning.” 

Selina certainly had not troubled anybody with 
her “love affairs.” It was entirely a matter of 
business. 

The sisters saw at once that she had made up 
her mind. MHenceforward there could be no 
criticism of Mr. Peter Ascott. 

Now all was told, she talked freely of her ex- 
cellent prospects. 

‘*He has behaved handsomely—very much so. 
He makes a good settlement on me, and says how 
happy he will be to help my family, so as to enable 
you always to make a respectable appearance.” 

‘*We are exceedingly obliged to him.” 

“Don’t be sharp, Hilary. He means well. 
And he must feel that this marriage is a sort of— 
ahem ! condescension on my part, which I never 
should have dreamt of twenty years ago.” 

Selina sighed : could it be at the thought of that 
twenty yearsago? Perhaps, shallow as she seemed, 
this woman might once have had some fancy, 
some ideal man whom she expected to meet and 
marry ; possibly a very different sort of man from 
Mr. Peter Ascott. However, the sigh was but 
momentary ; she plunged back again into all the | 
arrangements of her wedding, every one of which, | 
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down to the wedding-dress, she had evidently 
decided. 

«And, therefore, you see,” she added, as if the 
unimportant, almost forgotten item of discussion 
had suddenly occurred to her, ‘it’s quite im- 
possible that my sister should keep a shop. I 
shall tell Mr. Ascott, and you will see what he 
says to it.” 

But when Mr. Ascott appeared next day in 
solemn state as an accepted lover, he seemed to 
care very little about the matter. He thought it 
was a good thing for everybody to be independent ; 
did not see why young women—he begged pardon, 
young ladies—should not earn their own bread 
if they liked. He only wished that the shop were 
a little farther off than Kensington, and hoped 
the name of Leaf would not be put over the door. 

But the bride-elect, indignant and annoyed, 
begged her lover to interfere, and prevent the 
scheme from being carried out. 

“Don’t vex yourself, my dear Selina,” said he 
drily—how Hilary started to hear this stranger use 
the household name,—‘“ but I can’t see that it’s 
my business to interfere. I marry you; I don’t 
marry your whole family.” 

“Mr. Ascott is quite right; we will end the 
subject,” said Johanna, with grave dignity : while 
Hilary sat with burning cheeks, thinking that, 
miserable as the family had been, it had never till 
now known real degradation. 

But her heart was very sore that day. In the 
morning had come the letter from India, never 
omitted, never delayed ; Robert Lyon was punc- 
tual as clockwork in everything he did. It came, 
but this month it was a short and somewhat sad 
letter,—hinting of failing health, uncertain pro- 
spects ; full of a bitter longing to come home, and 
a dread that it would be years before that longing 
was realized. 

**My only consolation is,” he wrote, for once 
betraying himself a little, ‘‘that however hard 
my life out here may be, I bear it alone.” 

But that consolation was not so easy to Hilary. 
That they two should be wasting their youth 
apart, when just a little heap of yellow coins—of 
which men like Mr, Ascott had such profusion— 
would bring them together; and, let trials be 
many, or poverty hard, give them the unutterable 
joy of being once more face to face and heart to 
heart,—oh, it was sore, sore ! 

Yet when she went up from the parlour, where 
the newly-affianced couple sat together, ‘‘ making- 
believe” a passion that did not exist, and acting 
out the sham courtship, proper for the gentleman 
to pay, and the lady to receive,—when she shut 
her bedroom door, and there, sitting in the cold, 
read again and again Robert Lyon’s letter to 
so sad, yet so bravely 


a 





enduring,—Hilary was comforted. She felt that 
true love, in its most unsatisfied longings, its most 
cruel delays, nay, even its sharpest agonies of 
hopeless separation, is sweeter ten thousand times 
than the most ‘ respectable” of loveless marri- 
ages, such as this. 

So, at the week’s end, Hilary went patiently to 
her work at Kensington, and Selina began the 
preparations for her wedding. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In relating so much about her mistresses, I 
have lately seemed to overlook Elizabeth Hand. 

She was a person easy enough to be overlooked. 
She never put herself forward, not even now, 
when Miss Hilary’s absence caused the weight of 
housekeeping and domestic management to fall 
chiefly upon her. She went about her duties as 
soberly and silently as she had done in her girl- 
hood; even Miss Leaf could not draw her into 
much demonstrativeness : she was one of those 
people,who never ‘‘come out” till they are strongly 
needed, and then— Butit remained to be proved 
what this girl could be. 

Years afterwards, Hilary remembered with what 
a curious reticence Elizabeth used to go about in 
those days: how she remained as old-fashioned as 
ever; acquired no London ways, no fripperies of 
dress, or flippancies of manner. Also, that she 
never complained of anything ; though the dis- 
comforts of her lodging-house life must have been 
great,—greater than her mistresses had any idea 
of at the time. Slowly, out of her rough, un- 
pliant girlhood, was forming that character of 
self-reliance and self-control, which, in all ranks, 
makes of some women the helpers rather than 
the helped, the labourers rather than the pleasure- 
seekers ; women, whose constant lot it seems to 
be to walk on the shadowed side of life, to endure, 
rather than to enjoy. 

Elizabeth had very little actual enjoyment. 
She made no acquaintances, and never asked for 
holidays. Indeed, she did not seem to care for 
any. Her great treat was when, on a Sunday 
afternoon, Miss Hilary sometimes took her to 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s ; when her plea- 
sure and gratitude always struck her mistress, 
nay, even soothed her, and won her from her own 
many anxieties. It is such a blessing to be able 
to make any other human being, even for an hour 
or two, entirely happy ! 

Except these bright Sundays, Elizabeth’s whole 
time was spent in waiting upon Miss Leaf, who 
had seemed to grow suddenly frail and old. It 
might be that living without her child six days 
out of the seven, was a greater trial than had at 
first appeared to the elder sister, who until now 
had never parted with her since she was born ; 
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or it was perhaps a more commonplace and yet 
natural cause, the living in London lodgings, with- 
out even a change of air from room to room; and 
the want of little comforts and luxuries, which, 
with all Hilary’s care, were as impossible as ever 
to their limited means. 

For Selina’s engagement, which, as a matter of 
decorum, she had insisted should last six months, 
did not lessen expenses. Old gowns were shabby, 
and omnibuses impossible, to the future Mrs. 
Ascott of Russell Square; and though, to do 
her justice, she spent as little as her self-pleasing 
nature could do, still she spent something. 

**Tt’s the last; I shall never cost you any 
more,” she would say, complacently ; and revert 
to that question of absorbing interest, her trous- 
seau, an extremely handsome one, provided liber- 
ally by Mr. Ascott. Sorely had this arrangement 
jarred upon the pride of the Leaf family ; yet it 
was inevitable. But no personal favours would 
the other two sisters have accepted from Mr. 
Ascott, even had he offered them—which pe did 
not—save a dress each for the marriage, and a 
eard for the marriage-breakfast, which, he also 
arranged, was to take place at an hotel. 

So, in spite of the expected wedding, there was 
little change in the dull life that went on at No. 15. 
Its only brightness was when Miss Hilary came home 
from Saturday to Monday. And in those brief 
glimpses, when, as was natural, she on her sidgand 
they on theirs, put on their best face, so to speak, 
each trying to hide from the other any special care, 
~-it so fell out that Miss Hilary never discovered a 
thing which, week by week, Elizabeth resolved to 
speak to her about, and yet never could. For it was 
not her own affair ; it seemed like presumptuously 
meddling in the affairs of the family. Above all, 
it involved the necessity of something which looked 
like tale-bearing and backbiting of a person she 
disliked, and there was in Elizabeth—servant as 
she was—an instinctive chivalrous honour which 
made her especially anxious to be just to her 
enemies. 

Enemy, however, is a large word to use ; and yet 
day by day her feelings grew more bitter towards 
the person concerned, namely, Mr. Ascott Leaf. 
It was not from any badness in him; he was 
the sort of young man always likely to be a fa- 
vourite with what would be termed his ‘‘ inferiors,” 
easy, good-tempered, and gentlemanly, giving a 
good deal of trouble certainly, but giving it so 
agreeably, that few servants would have grumbled, 
and paying for it—as he apparently thought every- 
thing could be paid for—with a pleasant word and 
a handful of silver. <* 

But Elizabeth’s distaste for him had deeper roots. 
The principal one was his exceeding indifference 
to his aunts’ affairs, great and small, from the 





marriage, which he briefly designated as a “jolly 


lark,” tothe sharp economies which, even with the | 


addition of Miss Hilary’s salary, were still re. 
quisite. None of these latter did he ever seem to 
notice, except when they pressed upon himself ; 
when he neither scolded nor argned, but simply 
went out and avoided them. 

He was now absent from home more than ever, 
and apparently tried as much as possible to keep 
the household in the dark as to his movements— 
leaving at uncertain times, never saying what hour 
he would be back, or if he said so, never keeping to 
his word. This was the more annoying, as there 
were a number of people continually inquiring for 
him, hanging about the house, and waiting to see 
him ‘‘on business :” and some of these occasion- 
ally commented on the young gentleman in such 
unflattering terms, that Elizabeth was afraid they 
would reach the ear of Mrs. Jones, and hencefor- 
ward tried always to attend to the door herself. 

But Mrs. Jones was a wide-awake woman. She 
had not let lodgings for thirty years for nothing. 
Ere long she discovered, and took good care to in- 
form Elizabeth of her discovery, that Mr. Ascott 
Leaf was what is euphuistically termed ‘‘in 
difficulties.” 

And here one word, lest in telling this poor lad’s 
story, I may be supposed to tell it harshly or un- 
charitably, as if there was no crime greater than 
that which a large portion of society seems to 
count as none; as if, at the merest mention of the 
ugly word debt, this rabid author flew out, and 
made all the ultra-virtuous persons whose history 
is here told, fly out, like turkeys after a bit of 
red cloth, which is a very harmless scrap of red 
cloth after all. 

Most true : some kind of debt deserves only com- 
passion. The merchant suddenly failing ; the ten- 
derly reared family who by some strange blunder 
or unkind kindness have been kept in ignorance of 
their real circumstances, and been spending pounds 
for which there was only pence to pay ; the indi- 
viduals, men or women, who, without any laxity 
of principle, are such utter children in practice, 
that they have to learn the value and use of money 
by hard experience, much as a child does, and are 
little better than children in all that concerns 
L. 8. D. to the end of their days. 

But these are debtors by accident, not error. 
The deliberate debtor, who orders what he knows 
he has no means of paying for ; the pleasure-loving 
debtor who cannot renounce one single luxury for 
conscience’ sake ; the well-meaning, lazy debtor, 
who might make ‘ends meet,” but does not, 
simply because he will not take the trouble; upon 
such as these it is right to have no mercy,—they 
deserve none. 

To which of these classes young Ascott Leaf be- 
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longed, his story will show. [I tell it, or rather let 
it tell itself, and point its own moral; it is the 
story of hundreds and thousands. 

That a young fellow should not enjoy his youth 
would be hard; that it should be pleasant to 
him to dress well, live well, and spend with open 
hand upon himself, as well as others, no one will 
question. No one would ever wish it otherwise. 
Many a kindly spendthrift of twenty-one makes a 
prudent paterfamilias at forty, while a man who in 
his twenties showed a purposeless niggardliness, 
would at sixty grow into the most contemptible 
miser alive. There is something even in the 
thoughtless liberality of youth to which one’s heart 
warms, even while one’s wisdom reproves. But 
what struck Elizabeth was that Ascott’s liberal- 
ities were always towards himself, and himself only. 

Sometimes when she took in a parcel of new 
clothes, while others, yet unpaid for, were tossing 
in wasteful disorder about his room, or when she 
cleaned indefinite pairs of handsome boots, and 
washed dozens of the finest cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, her spirit grew hot within herto remem- 
ber Miss Hilary’s countless wants and contrivances 
in the matter of dress, and all the little domestic 
comforts which Miss Leaf’s frail health required— 
things which never once seemed to cross the ne- 
phew’s imagination. Of course not, it will be said, 
how could a young man be expected to trouble 
himself about these things ? 

But they do though. Answer, many a widow’s 
son; many a needful brother of orphan sisters ; 
many a solitary clerk living and paying his way 
upon the merest pittance ; is it not better to think 
of others than one’s-self ? Can a man, even a young 
man, find his highest happiness in mere personal 

enjoyment ? 

However, let me cease throwing these pebbles 
of preaching under the wheels of my story; as it 
moves on, it will preach enough for itself. 

Elizabeth’s annoyances, suspicions, and con- 
science-pricks as to whether she ought or ought not 
to communicate both, came to an end atlast. Gra- 
dually she made up her mind that, even if it did 
look like tale-bearing, on the following Saturday 
night Miss Hilary must know all. 

It was an anxious week; for Miss Leaf had 
fallen ill. Not seriously : and she never complained 
until her sister had left, when she returned to her 
bed and did not again rise. She would not have Miss 
Hilary sent for, nor Miss Selina, who was away 
paying a ceremonious pre-nuptial visit to Mr. 

‘ Ascott’s partner’s wife at Dulwich. 
“I don’t want anything that you cannot do for 

me. You are becoming a first-rate nurse, Elizabeth,” 
she said, with that passive peaceful smile, which 
almost frightened the girl ; it seemed as if she were 


another existence. Elizabeth felt that to tell her 
anything about her nephew’s affairs was perfectly 
impossible. How thankful she was that in the 
quiet of the sick-room her mistress was kept in 
ignorance of the knocks and inquiries at the door, 
and especially of a certain ominous paper which 
had fallen into Mrs. Jones’s hands, and informed 
her, as she took good care to inform Elizabeth, 
that any day “the bailiffs” might be after her 
young master. 

‘*¢ And the sooner the whole set of you clear out 
of my house the better ; I’m a decent respectable 
woman,” said Mrs. Jones, that very morning ; 
and Elizabeth had had to beg her as a favour, not 
to disturb her sick mistress, but to wait one day, 
till Miss Hilary came home. 

Also, when Ascott, ending with a cheerful and 
careless countenance his ten minutes after-breakfast 
chat in his aunt’s room, had met Elizabeth on the 
staircase, he had stopped to bid her say if anybody 
wanted him he was gone to Birmingham, and would 
not be home till Monday. And on Elizabeth’s hesi- 
tating, she having determined to tell no more of 
these involuntary lies, he had been very angry, and 
then stooped to entreaties, begging her to do as 
he asked, or it would be the ruin of him. Which 
she understood well enough, when all the day, she 
—grown painfully wise, poor girl !—watched a Jew- 
ish-looking man hanging about the house, and 
noticing everybody that went in or out of it. 

Now, sitting at Miss Leaf’s window, she fancied 
she saw this man disappear into the gin-palace op- 
posite, and at the same moment a figure darted 
hurriedly round the street-corner, and into the door 
of No. 15. 

Elizabeth looked to see if her mistress were 
asleep, and then crept quietly out of the room, 
shutting the door after her. Listening, she heard 
the sound of the latch-key, and of some one coming 
stealthily up-stairs. 

“ Hollo !— Oh, it’s only you, Elizabeth !” 

‘* Shall I light your candle, sir ?” 

But when she did, the light was not pleasant. 
Drenched with rain, his collar pulled up, and his 
hat slouched, so as in some measure to act as a dis- 
guise, breathless and trembling—hardly anybody 
would have recognised in this discreditable object 
that gentlemanly young man, Mr. Ascott Leaf. 

He staggered into his room, and threw himself 
across the bed. 

“Do you want anything, sir?” said Elizabeth, 
from the door. 

“ No—yes—stay a minute, 
to be trusted ?” 

‘** T hope I am, sir.” 

‘The bailiffs are after me. I’ve just dodged 
them. If they know I’m here, the game’s all up— 
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slipping away from this world and all its cares, into 
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Shocked as she was, Elizabeth was glad to hear 
him say that—glad to see the burst of real emotion 
with which he flung himself down on the pillow, 
muttering all sorts of hopeless self-accusations. 

‘** Come, sir, ’tis no use taking on so,” said she, 
much as she would have spoken to a child, for 
there was something childish rather than man-like 
in Ascott’s distress. Nevertheless, she pitied him, 
with the unreasoning pity a kind heart gives to 
any creature who, blame-worthy or not, has fallen 
into trouble. ‘ What do you mean to do?” 

“Nothing. I’m cleaned out. And I haven’t a 
friend in the world.” 

He turned his face to the wall in perfect de- 
spair. 

Elizabeth tried hard not to sit in judgment upon 
what the catechism would call her ‘‘ betters ;” and 
yet her own strong instinct of almost indefinite 
endurance turned with something approaching 
contempt from this weak lightsome nature, broken 
by the first touch of calamity. 

“Come, it’s no use making things worse than 
they are. If nobody knows that you are here, 
lock your door and keep quiet. Ill bring you 
some dinner when I bring up Missis’s tea ; and not 
even Mrs. Jones will be any the wiser.” 

** You’re a brick, Elizabeth ; a regular brick !” 
cried the young fellow, brightening up at the least 
relief. ‘ That will be capital. Get mea good slice 
of beef, or ham, or something. And mind you, 
don’t forget ! a regular stunning bottle of pale ale.” 

** Very well, sir.” 

The acquiescence was somewhat sullen, and 
had he watched Elizabeth’s face, he might have 
seen there an expression not too flattering. But 
she faithfully brought him his dinner, and kept his 
secret ; even though, hearing from over the stair- 
case Mrs. Jones resolutely deny that Mr. Leaf 
had been at home since morning, she felt very 
much as if she were conniving at a lie. With a 
painful, half-guilty consciousness she waited for 
her mistress’s usual question, ‘‘ Is my nephew come 
home?” but fortunately it was not asked. Miss 
Leaf lay quiet and passive, and her faithful nurse 
settled her for the night with a strangely solemn 
feeling, as if she were leaving her to her last rest, 
safe and at peace before the overhanging storm 
broke upon the family. 

But all shadow of this storm seemed to have 
passed away from him who was its cause. As 
soon as the house was still, Ascott crept down and 
fell to his supper with as good an appetite as pos- 
sible. He even became free and conversational. 

** Don’t look so glum, Elizabeth. I shall soon 
weather through. Old Ascott will fork out; he 
couldn’t help it. I’m to be his nephew, you know. 
Oh, that was a clever catch of Aunt Selina’s. If 
only Aunt Hilary would try another like it.” 





“ If you please, sir, I’m going to bed.” 

“ Off with you, then, and I’ll not forget the gown 
at Christmas. You’re a sharp young woman, and 
I’m much obliged to you.” And for a moment 
he looked as if he were about to make the usual 
unmannerly acknowledgment of civility from a 
young gentleman to a servant maid, viz., kissing 
her, but he pulled a face and drew back. He 
really couldn’t ; she was so very plain. 

At this moment there came a violent ring, and 
‘“* Fire !” was shouted through the key-hole of the 
door. ‘Terrified, Elizabeth opened it, when, with 
a burst of laughter, a man rushed in, and laid hands 
upon Ascott. 

It was the sheriff’s-officer. 

When his trouble came upon him, Ascott’s man- 
liness returned. He turned very white, but he 
made no opposition,—had even enough of his wits 
about him—or something better than wits—to stop 
Mrs. Jones from rushing up iu alarm and indigna- 
tion to arouse Miss Leaf. 

** No; she’ll know it quite soon enough. Let 
her sleep till morning. Elizabeth, look here.” He 
wrote upon a card the address of the place he was 
to be taken to. ‘‘ Give Aunt Hilary this. Say, if 
she can think of a way to get me out of this horrid 
mess—but I don’t deserve it. Nevermind. Come 
on, you fellows.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, jumped into the 
cab, and was gone. The whole thing had not 
occupied five minutes. 

Stupified, Elizabeth stood, and considered what 
was best to be done. Miss Hilary must be told ; 
but how to get at her in the middle of the night, 
thereby leaving her mistress to the mercy of Mrs. 
Jones? Itwould never do. Suddenly she thought 
of Miss Balquidder. She might send a message. 
No; not a message—for the family misery and 
disgrace must not be betrayed to a stranger—but 
a letter, to Kensington. 

With an effort, Elizabeth composed herself suf- 
ficiently to write one—her first—to her dear Miss 
Hilary. 


«‘ HonourED Mapam,—Mr. Leaf has got himself 
into trouble, and is taken away somewhere ; and 
I dare not tell missis; and I wish you was at home, 
as she is not well, but better than she has been, 
and she shall know nothing about it till you come. 
—Your obedient and affectionate servant, 

‘* EvizaBeTH Hanp.” 


Taking Ascott’s latchkey, she quitted the house, 
and slipt out into the dark night, almost losing her 
way among the gloomy squares, where she met not | 
a creature except the solitary policeman, plashing 
steadily along the wet pavement. When he turned | 
the glimmer of his bull’s-eye upon her she started | 
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| like a guilty creature, till she remembered that 
she really was doing nothing wrong, and so need 
| not be afraid of anything. This was her simple 
| creed, which Miss Hilary had taught her, and it 
| upheld her, even till she knocked at Miss Bal- 
quidder’s door. 

|| There, poor girl, her heart sank, especially when 
|| Miss Balquidder, in an anomalous costume and a 
severe voice, opened the door herself, and asked 
who was there, disturbing a respectable family at 
| this late hour? 

Elizabeth answered, what she had before deter- 
mined to say, as sufficiently explaining her errand, 
and yet betraying nothing that her mistress might 
wish concealed. 

“ Please, ma’am, I’m Miss Leaf’s servant. My 
|| missis is ill, and I want a letter sent at once to 
| Miss Hilary.” 

Oh! come in, then. Elizabeth, I think, your 
| name is?” 
| Yes, ma’am.” 

“What made you leave home at this hour of 
night? Did your mistress send you ?” 

me 

‘Is she so very ill? It seems sudden. I saw 
Miss Hilary to-day, and she knew nothing at all 
about it.” 

Elizabeth shrank a little before the keen eye 

|| that seemed to read her through. 
‘“*There’s more amiss than you have told me, 
| young woman. Is it because your mistress is in 
serious danger that you want to send for her 
|| sister ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What is it, then? You had better tell me at 
once. I hate concealment.” 

It was a trial ; but Elizabeth held her ground. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am; but I don’t think 
missis would like anybody to know, and therefore 





I'd rather not tell you.” 


Now the honest Scotswoman, as she said, hated 
anything underhand, but she respected the right 
of every human being to maintain silence if ne- 
cessary. She looked sharply in Elizabeth’s face, 
which apparently reassured her, for she said not 
unkindly— 

‘* Very well, child, keep your mistress’s secrets 
by all means. Only tell me what you want. Shall 
I take a cab, and fetch Miss Hilary at once ?” 

Elizabeth thanked her, but said she thought that 
would not do; it would be better just to send the 
note the first thing to-morrow morning, and then 
Miss Hilary would come home just as if nothing had 
happened, and Miss Leaf would not be frightened 
by her sudden appearance. 

“You are a good, mindful girl,” said Miss Bal- 
quidder. ‘‘ How did you learn to be so sensible ?” 

At the kindly word and manner, Elizabeth, be- 
wildered and exhausted with the excitement she 
had gone through, and agitated by the feeling of 
having, for the first time in her life, to act on her 
own responsibility, gave way a little. She did not 
actually cry, but she was very near it. 

Miss Balquidder called over the stair-head, in 
her quick imperative voice,— 

“ David, is your wife away to her bed yet?” 

“* No, ma’am.” 

‘* Then tell her to fetch this young woman to 
the kitchen, and give her some supper. And after- 
wards, will you see her safe home, poor lassie? 
She’s awfully tired, you see.” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” , 

And, following David’s grey head, Elizabeth, for 
the first time since she came to London, took a 
comfortable meal in a comfortable kitchen, seasoned 
with such stories of Miss Balquidder’s goodness and 
generosity, that when, an hour after, she went 
home and to sleep, it was with a quieter and more 
hopeful spirit than she could have believed pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 





MATTHEW CLAUDIUS, 


| Somewuere about that year 1775, which Goethe 
|| has designated the intellectual spring of Germany, 
there issued from the editorial desk of a petty vil- 

lage, and printed on dusky tea-paper, an invitation 
| toall men to buy a book. Critics and newspaper 
|| Writers could have it for three Hamburg marks, but 
| to the general reader, as one indifferent to honest 
| Worth, it was made over for two. Subscriptions 
|| Were to be addressed to “Matthew Clandius, Homme 
| de Lettres & Wandsbeck.” Now, of Men of Letters 
|| much has been written, and by the very skilfullest 
| hand, enough, indeed, for this generation; and 

i the next they are likely to take care of them- 
Ln Sealy, ty - sone many to be heroes ; 
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too common to sing pans over them ; too strong 
to be helped up or put down. Yearly, monthly, 
daily, by tons of printed books, and magazines, 
and newspapers, they spread their works to the 
four winds, and whatever fifth wind may carry 
them down the tide of the future. Literature is 
reduced to a profession, to the detriment of 
romance and hero-worship, but every other way 
a gain. The struggle, and hardship, and stern 
fight even down into death; the bitterness, and 
poverty, and mere hazard of success are almost 
passed. For the true type of literary hero we 
must go back at least a century. He may be 
heroic to-day, but it is the common heroism of a 
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thousand besides ; and on the whole, he is sure of 
being made comfortable, and well-paid, and kindly 
and fairly dealt with. It is hard to evoke any 
greatness out of a man’s availing himself of such 
uncommonly good arrangements. And with Men 
of Letters, as such, either past or present, this 
paper has no concern. But there is.a Man of Let- 
ters of whom we have but one or two examples, 
whose rarity invests him with some interest, and 
who has hitherto been slurred over with the 
paltriest notice — the Christian Man of Letters. 
He is not to be confounded with the maker 
of Christian books, familiar to the librarians 
of the British Museum, and readers of literary 
advertisements, and generally to the religious 
public, a useful man in his way. Nor is he to be 
confounded, on the other hand, with the Christian 
teacher, whose accredited office is to teach, and 
who, for the most part, teaches nobly and well. 
He is a Christian, but as a writer he is peculiarly 
a Man of Letters. That is his profession, sole 
vocation that lie recognises; his business is with 
literature for its own sake, and literature in the 
broadest sense, but at the same time he is one 
who humbly believes in Christ. Perhaps by the 
very necessity of the case this combination is rare. 
And for other reasons Claudius is unique; a char- 
acter and life for which there is no parallel. So 
peculiar a type of thinker must be worth looking 
at, independent of any merit and originality in 
his thoughts ; and his writings, unfortunately not 
yet accessible in English, furnish abundant mate- 
rial for the purpose. 


Matthew Claudius was born in the vicarage of 
Reinfeld, in Schleswig, on the 15th August 1740. 
He was of a clerical family, that had its line of 
preachers unbroken from the Reformation ; and for 
at least four generations, had settled itself in quiet 
secluded cures. Their simple lives seem to have 
flowed evenly enough; nor did they make much 
noise in the world, being given to do their work, 
and no more ; faithful, honest, God-fearing, and 
long-lived men, from whom at length sprung the 
Claudius that was to preserve them all in the tangled 
story of the world. Certain mellow and genial in- 
fluences he brought with him out of that placid, pas- 
toral ancestry that had taken so many generations 
to ripen its fruits ; a meditative and calm habit that 
never could rightly accommodate itself to the city 
whirl and strife ; and a devout bent of mind and 
simple reverence for truth that single him from 
his better-known contemporaries. Certain other 
influences he drew from that hearty, sturdy pea- 
santry to whom his father and grandfather had 
preached,—thorough German souls, with scarce a 
touch of foreign weakness ; primitive in manners, 
and speech, and morals; a race on the whole of 
very notable and decided character. A deep im- 
pression was left by his father. He describes 
him as “a mild star shining out of better worlds,” 
from which his life drew blessing and soft radiance ; 
and in some verses on his death, he says, with 
great simplicity :— 

** A good man lies beneath this stone, 
And he was more to me.” 
For the rest, he was influenced, as most of us are, 
by teachers, and books, and men, 


Le 





A school was found for him about eighteen 
miles away, where he went through the usual 
training to fit him for the university ; it being de- 
termined that he was to follow his father into the 
ministry. Beyond an occasional whimsical glance 
back at his rector, we learn little of his school-days, 
All the teaching was in Latin, and this was irk- 
some to one that was to write a German as idiom- 
atic and popular as Cobbett’s English. Punishments 
were frequent, and altogether the rector was a man 
of no great amiability, answering in many respects 
to famous James Bowyer, immortalized by Cole- 
ridge and Lamb; for he was a scholar and made 
scholars, although given to hard flogging, and a 
rough sort of wit by way of running accom- 
paniment. At nineteen, Claudius joined his bro- 
ther Josias at Jena, and entered the university 
as a student of law. It was not the profes- 
fession that had been chosen for him ; not that he 
would have chosen for himself, if indeed he would 
have chosen any ; but a threatening of consumption 
compelled him to relinquish the ministry, and of 
necessity he turned to something else, slowly 
drifting all the while into his proper calling. His 
university impressions were vivid through life, 
though he gained little from his teachers there. 

“T have been at the University, and studied. 
Well, I did not study ; but I was at the University, 
and know allaboutit. I was acquainted with some 
students, and they were the whole University to me. 
The students sit together on benches as if they 
were at church ; and by the window there is a stool, 
and there sits the professor, and delivers about 
this thing and the other all kinds of addresses, 
and they call that teaching. He that sat on 
the stool when I was there was a master, and 
wore a great frizzed wig, and the students said his 
learning was even greater and frizzier than his 
wig, and that, privately, he was as great a free- 
thinker as ever a one in England or France. He 
could demonstrate as quick as lightning. When 
he undertook a subject, he just began, and be- 
fore you could look round it was demonstrated. 
He would demonstrate, for example, that a stu- 
dent is a student, and not a rhinoceros. For, he 
would say, a student is either a student or a rhino- 
ceros ; but a student can’t be a rhinoceros, or else 
a rhinoceros must be a student ; but the rhinoceros 
is no student: therefore a student is a student. 
You may think that was intelligible of itself; but 
one of us knew better ; for he said, ‘ that a student 
is not a rhinoceros, but a student,’ is a first 
principle of all philosophy. Then he came 
upon learning and the learned, whereupon he let 
himself loose against the unlearned. Whether 
God is, and what He is, philosophy alone teaches, 
he said ; and without philosophy you can have no 
thoughts of God. Well, no one can say, with any 
truth, that I am a philosopher; but I never go 
through a wood that I don’t fall thinking who 
made the trees grow. Then he spoke of hills and 
valleys, and sun and moon, as if he had helped to 
make them. I used to think of the hyssop upon 
the wall, but, to say the truth, it never came into 
my head that our master was as wise as Solomon. 
It strikes me that he that knows what is right, must, 
must—if I only saw such an one, I would know him, 


and I could sketch him with his clear, bright, quiet 
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eye, his calm large consciousness. Such an one 
must not.give himself airs, least of all despise and 
scold others. Oh, self-conceit is a poisonous thing ; 

ss and flowers cannot grow in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Clearly, such teachers could do little for him ; 
and, as he says, his university was a group of 
friendly students. And, to more than him, such 
are the truest Alma Mater that their later life re- 
cognises,—living books from which they have drawn 
endless variety of living teaching. The genial 
collision of fresh and eager minds, and interchange 
of open friendly opinion ; country walks, sustained 
with keen and humorous debate ; and evenings in 
friendly chambers, where the converse runs glori- 
ously on intothe night,—it is these that have helped 
on the thought that a hundred lectures would never 
have reached. Nothing has been preserved of that 
Jena circle which, we are told, grouped itself into 
a “German Society,” and strove after higher things 
than beer and the duello; nor is there other notice 
of that university career, save one, characteristic in 
its very sorrow. Josias died of the:complaint that 
had threatened his brother, and young Matthew, 
then twenty, uttered a funeral oration, after the 
somewhat barbarous custom, before the faculty 
and students, on the thesis, Whether and how far 
God determines the death of men. 

Three years later, he made his first literary 
venture, and left the University. The book was 
of no value, and but one trifling poem was rescued 
by his later judgment; but it was significant. 
Book-writing was manifestly to be his vocation, 
and he took no steps to any other. In Germany, 
the law throws open a variety of occupations in- 
conceivable in this country; yet he remained 
passive at home. It may have been ‘‘ shyness,” 
as some suggest, or the ‘‘demand of a contempla- 
tive nature.” Probably it was something more com- 
monplace, a defective business faculty, and a poor 
knowledge of his profession. He expressed to 
Herder a modest view of his acquirements in that 
direction :—‘‘ I can write and cipher ; I don’t know 
much of law, either national or international ; I 
could once write Italian, and still write French 
grammatically but not idiomatically ; T'understand 
Greek, Latin, English, Danish, Dutch, and some 
Swedish and Spanish ; I heard lectures on the Insti- 
tutes, and Pandects, and history, but I really know 
nothing more of Institutes, Pandects, and history 
than bare necessity compels.” To those acquire- 
ments he might have added mathematics, a science 
that he pursued with uncommon zeal and skill, 
and even taught with some success; music, for 
which he had a genuine passion; the modern 
literature of his country, and a faculty of verse. 
Yet none of them promised much help to the 
lawyer ; and young authors cannot afford to live on 
the strength of a book that no one will buy. So he 
went for a year to Copenhagen, as secretary to a 
Count von Holstein, then loitered three years 
again at Reinfeld, and, in 1768, went to Hamburg 
88 a writer for the press. 

The poetic life within him was struggling into 
activity, and from the day of his acquaintance with 
Klopstock, poetry wore a new meaning. ‘“ Mr. 
Ahrens used to say tous at school, ‘No, no; these 

| ate not verses ; verses must rhyme.’ He would put 








me before him, and pull me first by the one ear and 
then by the other, and say, ‘ There’s an ear, and 
there’s an ear, that rhymes; and verses must 
rhyme.’ Why, I can read two hundred verses 
an hour, and it is much the same as wading 


| through water; but here [it is Klopstock’s Odes] 


I cannot lift my eyes from the book, and it is as if 
forms I had once seen in dreams stood before me. 

I had heard from Mr. Ahrens that verses 
were a kind of foamy froth that must rhyme ; but 
my cousin says that they must not froth at all, 
but must be clear as drops of dew, and penetrat- 
ing as the sighs of love.” Another acquaintance 
was exercising no little influence upon him. This 
was Schénborn, the son of a Holstein pastor, whose 
brilliant intellect and energy won him a place 
among the best men of his time ; ‘“ with a face,” 
as Claudius describes him to Herder, “like oak- 
bark, a heart like the down of flowers, and the 
mind of.Newton and Cartesius.” Intercourse with 
other minds was bringing him into personal con- 
tact with the questions of the day. It was when 
the long reign of lifeless orthodoxy and propriety 
was drawing near its end, and the reign of doubt 
was beginning. The younger intellects were on the 
the side of scepticism; they were impatient of 
mathematical demonstrations of truth and right ; 
the old world of thought had become hollow and 
artificial ; and honest inquirers shrunk from it in 
dismay. Lifeless orthodoxy had almost ended in 
lifeless scepticism ; and should any life come: into 
scepticism, orthodoxy was in danger of being 
wholly swept away. The older men clung to the 
church and its forms and its rules with a desperate 
tenacity ; as for any living power in the word of 
truth that carried its force of conviction within 
itself, they knew nothing, nothing but bare for- 
mulas. The younger men were weary, and sought 
something higher and worthier ; but in the search 
they went adrift over the great sea of specula- 
tion, and took no guide. To them also the Word 
had no living power, and they cast it aside ; but 
they looked for what had power, and believed 
they could find it, enthusiastic and warm as 
they were with the heat of youth. Such oppo- 
site parties were likely to stir many questions, 
and among them the very deepest. There was 
already beginning the strange and chaotic fer- 
ment of opinion that closed the century. And 
Claudius was now fairly in the fight with the 
rest. He had learned something in Copenhagen, 
been at least roused and startled there ; he had 
gained much in the leisure years of thought that 
followed; and at Hamburg he was thrown again 
into the strife. Lessing, Herder, Klopstock, were 
among his friends ; at the house of the younger 
Reimarus he met the freethinkers; at the Sieve- 
kings whatever of true culture and intellect and 
goodness there was in Hamburg. His own powers 
rapidly‘developed ; energy stimulated their growth ; 
and instead of being a mere unit in the brilliant 
literary society, he became one of its noted mem- 
bers. 

His connexion with the first newspaper was 
dropped in less than two years, and he was only 
saved from absolute want by obtaining a place in 
the ‘‘Wandsbeck Messenger.” ‘This petty paper 
was printed at Wandsbeck, a pretty little village 
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just out of Hamburg, and thither Claudius re- 
moved, and was content; though on how little, let 
under-writers for the German press declare. In 
one of his papers he alludes in his jesting way to 
Tycho Brahe’s residence at Wandsbeck : ‘‘ for you 
have no doubt heard that Tycho, maker-of-calen- 
dars, and peeper-at-the-stars, used in his time to 
observe the course of the stars from Wandsbeck, 
and that this Tycho Brahe had a nose of silver and 
gold and wax, since in the night-time a nobleman 
had duelled off his nose of flesh. I call him to 
witness that I have no nose of gold and silver and 
wax, and that by consequence I do not observe the 
courses of the stars from Wandsbeck.” If the pay 
is little and the wit is dull, and of that peculiar 
character known in Germany as humor, at least the 
writer is in good spirits, and looks cheerfully and 
bravely out at the world from the little red-roofed 
village street, not dreaming as yet that Wandsbeck 
would be better known to after generations by its 
sad-coloured and over-scanty Messenger, than by 
any number of observations on the heavens. 

Other stars than heavenly, indeed, he found 
leisure to observe, for, watching the village 
street, Claudius caught a new interest that ab- 
sorbed him for the time. There are schools 
in Germany for knitting, and other housewifery 
work of that patient kind,—excellent institutions 
in their way, although not intended for what 
came of one in the sexton’s house at Wands- 
beck. Passing to the school, an ‘‘uncommonly 
beautiful, lively and lovable” young girl threw 
her pleasant shadow across the editor’s window 
twice a day. This was too much for a poet, and 
homme de lettres. He learned that she was the 
best answerer in the catechizing at church and 
that her father was a carpenter, and struck up an 
acquaintance by a true lover’s ingenuity. He found 
that he wanted a large table, and that no one could 
make it but the carpenter Behn, yet so many 
alterations came about in that piece of furniture 
(happily still extant), and so many visits must be 
paid to carpenter Behn’s house, that having one 
day invited some Hamburg friends and a clergy- 
man, he surprised them by pulling the licence out 
of his pocket, and begging them remember they 
were wedding guests. The marriage was as happy 
in its results as odd in its conception; and 
the charming purity and reality of the family 
life, so naively described by Claudius in his letters 
to Andrew, was long a healthy and noble protest 
against the Wertherisms and other hollow sentimen- 
talities that at that time overran Europe. ‘She 
had a pair of blue eyes,” he says himself, ‘and 
her face was white and red. As it many a time 
happens that a blind hen finds a corn, so it was 
now. De gustibus non est disputandum; in short, 
once she pressed my hand under four eyes, and said 
that I was the one, and that so I should remain. 
I can never say what a stone fell off my heart, and 
how short the day and night grew, and how 
easy everything went.” And in a poem to his 
wife on her silver wedding-day he says with deeper 
earnestness :— 


*¢ Fortune and weal of all my life art thou, 
Full wise was I to find thee for my own: 
And yet not I. God gave thee then and now, 
Such blessings come from His dear hand alone.” 





Wandsbeck was the place for an idyl, and 
Claudius and his young wife entered on life in 
a purely idyllic way. Voss, the trauslator of 
Homer, and editor of the Gottingen ‘‘ Almanack 
of the Muses,” was there, and he writes :—‘* We 
are all day with brother Claudius, and commonly lie 
in the shaded arbour of the bowling-green, and 
listen to the cuckoo and the nightingale. His wife | 
lies beside us, dressed as a shepherdess, with loose 
flowing hair, and her child in her arms. We drink 
coffee and tea, smoke a pipe, and prattle, or com- 
pose something for the Messenger.” And even | 
some years later, Voss’s wife, beautiful, true- | 
hearted Ernestine Boie, supplies a companion | 
picture. ‘‘ We visited Claudius’ mother-in-law | 
very often. She had a hostelry for honest citi- 
zen’s families, and, with her two daughters, was 
right well skilled in serving the guests. There | 
were two nine-pin alleys in her garden, and we 
took possession of one. Claudius was president | 
of the society, and no one was invited without his | 
permission. Every luxury was strictly forbidden, 
even coffee and tea. There was only Kaltenhof 
beer (Claudius’ ideal), and pure water from the 
well, bread and butter, cheese, and cold meat. 
Many a time we played till ten o’clock, and in the 
moonlight.” But life is more than playing nine- | 
pins and dressing like shepherdesses ; and when | 
two daughters were born, and the semiquarto Mes- 
senger remained almost stationary, life assumed a | 
rough and anxious aspect, and the prattling under | 
green trees was exchanged for eager letters for 
help. To this end, Herder was busy at Darmstadt, | 
and obtained at last a secretaryship to the Chan- | 
cellerie. Claudius, whose wishes were rather for | 
*‘ some quiet post, such as director of an hospital, 
or other charity, in a wood; steward of a hunting: | 
seat, garden-inspector, village-bailiff,” or other like | 
modest work, shrunk from the higher station. He 
tried republishing his contributions to the Mes- | 
senger ; his friends tried for a situation; he even 
betook himself to translation, most hazardous and | 
toilsome of all literary expedients. And he went 
about it with a buoyancy and simplicity of soul, 
and freedom from final apprehension, that tell 
much for his family peace. He was, indeed, never 
meant for a mere writing-machine. He would only 
write when he could, when his thoughts needed 
writing ; and to go on pouring out words in con- 
tinuous flow for a return of so much bread, was 4 
task-work, and sacrifice of truth and dignity, that 
was impossible. Yet he was a Man of Letters,— 
born for that as it seemed. 

At this juncture the problem was solved by 
another Darmstadt offer ; and to Darmstadt he re- 
paired, to be one of the Commissioners of Land, 
with 600 florins of income. It has never been 
clearly made out what that office was in Claudius’ | 
mind. ‘*Mumsen asked him what he had to do? 
‘Nothing,’ he replied ; ‘ but let everything g° 
on!’” He lived ‘pleasantly and quietly,” had 
some genial literary intercourse, yet longed for the 
arbours of Wandsbeck. And when the Land Com- 
mission broke down within a year, he made joyful 
speed to the pretty idyllic village, with these 
thoughts for the future :—‘ Translation, continua- 
tion of Asmus, and commit thou all thy ways.” This 
slender provision is characteristic. ih ies 
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| rough and harsh upon occasions, but he met it 
| with the simple smile of present trust. He had 
|| few wants, and, if only he could live it was 
enough. For two years, the sons of the philosopher 
Jacobi were boarded with him, and helped some- 

|| what. But when they left, and he saw eight chil- 
| dren about him, and felt how little his pen could do 
| for somany, he took a singular step. For he wrote 
| to the King of Denmark, then Regent, for ‘‘ some 
st, not very lucrative ;” and as he felt himself 

| incapable of all posts, he begged the Crown Prince 
| “to speak a word of power, and to order for him 
| what he was fit for.” Probably no one but Claudius 
| would have thought of such a letter, and quite 
|| certainly no one else could have written it. The 
| result came, with scarce any delay, in the shape of 
|| a bank appointment at Altona, involving no change 
| of residence, requiring little attention, and bring- 
| ing a salary of £150 a year. From this time he 
could write his fancies in peace, secure against 

| the hunger-fiend. As a mercantile transaction, it 
| was scarcely prudent ; and it would not be for the 
| interest of banks to appoint every dreamy Man of 
Letters a director, and to leave them wooing the 
Muses in every pretty village of their liking. But 

| it would not be in the interest of the world that 
| Men of Letters should die of hunger; and it never 
has been in the interest of the world that it suf- 
fered its Men of Letters to starve in garrets, and 
roam through the homeless streets, and languish 
without hope in Grub Street. That has been so 


much of the truest light that was in the world ex- 
| tinguished, trampled out by that world with its 


careless foot, while it strode haughtily on in its dark- 
ness. It is becoming slowly conscious of that now, 
establishing pensions and civil lists, and like insti- 
| tutions. Its Men of Letters are a glory to it; it 
| would wear them as decorations, as many as can 
|| show on its broad breast. It would even pet and 
| huzza them—when they have shown that they 
cannot be put down. But it has not yet got to 
| feel that they are its workers, as genuine and ne- 
| cessary as any other. And until then, we must 
|| accept such clumsy and harmless expedients as drew 
|| Claudius an income out of the Altona bank, and 
| honour them as instalments of what is due, and as 
isolated, righteous, and beneficent acts. 
As Man of Letters, Claudius was true to his call- 
ing. Perhaps it is the best thing that can be said 
of him as such. He felt it to be something noble, 
| almost sacred, not to be paltered with for bread or 
| reward, not to be lowered into mere drudge work, 
| counted out by the page, and weighed by the silver. 
| He had no foolish scorn for the money value of 
thought. He had set himself to live by thought, 
| if it would support him. ‘I beg all editors of 
newspapers, and the rest,” he wrote half piteously, 
| “not to clip out my book into their columns, for 
| itis my staff of life.” But if such thoughts as he 
| could fairly write would not support him, he would 
| use no other. He wrote with a high and earnest 
| Purpose, as one who knew he uttered the inarticu- 
| late thoughts of many, and that when they be- 
| came articulate they would, in whatever feeble 
| Way, be a power in the world, and influence the 
i hearts and lives of men ; and it concerned him that 
it should be such influence as he could honestly 
stand over. Soon after settling at Wandsbeck he 


a 


had republished his contributions to the Messenger, 

and the success of that venture induced him to 

continue. What he had to say was thus given to 

the world in thin and irregular volumes, appearing 

at intervals between 1774 and 1814, and bearing 
the name of ‘Collected Writings of the Wands- 
beck Messenger, or Asmus omnia sua Secum por- 

tans.” It was of the most various and miscellane- 

ous character: epigram, parable, essay, song, 

speculations on philosophy, criticism on current 

literature, letters, proverbs, dialogues with the 

Emperor of Japan, flights at politics, religious 
musings, all clustered together without effort at 
arrangement. From his editorial desk he looked 

out on the broad world as on some huge extent of 
panorama, slowly unfurling, and passed his remarks 
freely on whatever caught his notice, or sat silent 
as it pleased him. He is intensely personal, holds 
you by the button till he delivers his opinion ; a 
pleasant, satirical, not voluble companion, and 
never egotistical. Bidding farewell to his readers, 
he says, ‘‘I make no apology for my writings. I 
am not a learned man, and never gave myself out 
for it. What I have done has been to the best of 
my ability, and I say in all frankness, that I could 
have brought together nothing better.” This ear- 
nestness and honesty of purpose, and frankness of 
self-estimate, give character to the eight volumes; 
his own presence in every page lends them a 
peculiar piquancy and charm. He reveals himself 
in the pleasantest little touches of character, with 
the ease of being perfectly natural. He tells us 
how the tears sprung into his eyes while his mother 
told him that the moon went seeking Endymion 
through the sky; that he could not bear to see 
even a dog die; that he loved to wander through 
the deep woods singing his Psalm ; that he and 
his wife used to walk out under the silent, solemn 
stars; and when Paul (the thief!) had stolen his 
hard-earned crowns, he walked into the country, 
and saw a river and soft meadow-land and horses 
and cows and sheep on the bank, and the cows well 
up in the water, leisurely drinking, ‘‘ and I forgave 
him in my heart where I stood, and went home.” 
It was so gentle a nature, so exquisitely sensitive 
to all influences of earth and sky, so humble and 
tender and reverent and pure. There never was an 
evening hymn as compact of calm and loving and 
holy thoughts, as truly a bridal of earthly beauty 
and heavenly peace, as his Now rest the woode 
again, for which readers are referred to Miss 
Winkworth’s excellent translation. Yet there was 
nothing sentimental about him, but, on the other 
hand, great moral strength and healthiness. ‘‘If the 
sunrise does not move you, and you must squeeze 
tears into your eyes, then spare such made water, 
and let the sun rise without tears.” “ Poor 
Werther,” he says again, “if he had only just 
travelled to Paris or Pekin!” And his parallel 
between Shakspere and Voltaire is worth preserv- 
ing: ‘*‘The one is what the other only appears. 
Voltaire tells you, ‘ Now, I shall weep,’ and Shak- 
spere weeps.” No modern German poet has written 
a healthier song than his Rheinweinlied, mighty and 
strong as the Rhine itself. His “‘ Peasant’s Song” 
has all the breadth and manliness of Robert Burns, 
and what Burns had not, an outspoken and thank- 





ful faith in God : for, as he says himself, ‘‘a poet 
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should be a pure flint from which the fair heavens 
and the fair earth and our holy religion strike out 
clear, bright sparks.” 

Claudius, however, was more than Man of Letters. 
His instincts and tastes were purely literary ; his 
life was a literary venture ; but the literature was 
the noblest. He was a sturdy fighter for truth in 
an age when doubt was put forward as a healthy 
condition of mind. He loved, and searched, and 
battled for it with a passionate devotion. And it 
was the one absolute truth, the truth as it is in 
Jesus. To this end he wrote with a unity of pur- 
pose that underlies the most humorous and playful 
of his utterances, and gives his papers a complete- 
ness that so fragmentary and often whimsical a 
writer could never otherwise.have attained. . From 
the opening of the Messenger, his deep loving 
reverence for the Bible shows itself in contrast as 
much to the dogmatic orthodoxy as therude unbelief 
of his time. “ From my youth up,” hesays, “I have 
delighted to read in the Bible. Every word that pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of Christ, every move- 
ment of His hand—His very shoe-latchet, are sacred 
to me ;” while over the very portal of his life as 
Man of Letters there are these words: ‘‘ Most of 
all, I love St. John. There is something altogether 
wonderful in him. Twilight-dusk and night, and 
the quick start of the lightning through it! Soft 
evening clouds, and behind them the great full 
moon bodied forth. There is something so pensive, 
and lofty, and foreseeing, that one can never have 
enough. When I read in John, I always feel as if 
I saw him before me, lying on the Master’s breast 
at the Last Supper; as if his angel held me the 
light, and at certain passages fell upon my neck 
and whispered in my ear.” He would often pause 
from his chapter, in silent tears, and fold his 
hands and pray. The orthodox partisan said 
the Bible was true; would prove it, as his old 
teacher would prove a student not to be a rhino- 
ceros. Claudius felt it, and spoke only as he felt. 
Keligion which “is not in shallow dogmatics, nor un- 
belief, nor among the degenerate sons and whitened 
sepulchres of faith, which is not of the pure reason, 
nor orthodoxy, nor monachism” was to him for 
children. And in the spirit of a child he searched 
the Scriptures. Take, for instance, his comments 
cn the Lord’s Prayer :— 

“ When Iam to pray it, I think first of my father, 
and how good he was to me while he lived, and 
how willingly he gave tome. And then I put the 
whole world before me as my Father’s house, and 
all the people in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
are then my brothers and sisters in my thoughts ; 
and God sits in heaven on a golden throne, His 
right hand stretched forth over the sea and even 
to the ends of the earth, and His left hand full of 
salvation and good, and the tops of the mountains 
smoke, and then I begin:— 


Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 


I do not yet quite understand that. It may be the 
Jews knew certain mysteries of the name of God. 
I let that alone, and only wish that the thought of 
God, and every step by which we could reach to 
know Him, were above everything else great and 
holy to me and all men. 





Thy kingdom come. 
At this I think upon myself, what currents 


drive me hither and thither, and how one thing | 


ana another rules me, and that it is all vexation 


[Edited by | | 


| 


| 


of spirit, and I never find a green twig. And | 


then I think how good it would be if God would 
make an end of all strife, and rule in me. 


Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven, 


At this I see heaven, with the holy angels 


who do His will with joy, and that never a sorrow 
vexes them, and they rejoice night and day ; and 
then I think : if it were also so upon earth! 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

Everybody knows what daily bread is, and that 
we must eat as long as we are in the world, and 
that itis a right pleasant thing. And I think upon 
it. And my children come into my mind, for they 
are so ready to eat, and run so quickly and heartily 
to the dish. Then I pray that our dear God will 
always give us something to eat. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. 

It is hard to suffer wrong, and revenge is sweet 
toman. That is my own experience, and I could 
have a great desire to revenge ; but then I seem to 
see the wicked servant out of the gospel; and I 
have no heart for it, and I determine to forgive 
my fellow-servant, and will never say a word to 
him about the hundred pence. 


And lead us not unto temptation. 

Here I think of examples of every kind, of 
people who, under different circumstances, have 
quitted and turned away from the good, and that 
it would be no better with me. 


But deliver us from evil. 


Temptations are still in my mind here, and that 
a man can be so easily led astray, and wander from 
the right path. At the same time I think of the 
burden of life, of consumption and old age, of 
childbirth, and gangrene, and idiocy, and of 
the thousand pains and sorrows that are in the 
world, and whereby poor human beings are plagued 
and martyred, and no one can help them. And 


you will find, Andrew, if the tears have not come | 


into your eyes before, that here they will come of 
a certainty, and one has such pitiful longings, and 
is as sorrowful and cast down as if there were no 
help. Yet must one be of good courage, and lay 
the finger on the lips, and march on as if in 
triumph :— 


For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


With what naiveté, and what singular depthand ac- 
curacy this is written ; a strictly personal comment 
in which the writer takes you into his confidence ; 
nothing formal or elaborated, but onlya personal ex- 
perience ; yet where else in the same compass should 
we look for so much poetry of feeling and exquisite 
perception of truth? This childlike spirit he 
carried into the great religious, rather irreligious 
controversies of his time, and met the doubts and 
innuendoes and assaults of the sceptic with the posi- 
tive strength of.a man of faith. Religion was to 
him a personal matter, and had its surest ground 
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and reality in the personal relation to God. It was 
out of this that his appeal went forth, and it was 
in this that his real power lay. His relation to his 
time,—to its scientific theology, and philosophical 
doubting, and incipient rationalism,—may be seen 
in such passages as these :— 

‘‘Certain deistical gentlemen and Chinese wise- 
acres have equipped a host of objections and doubts 


| out of Aristotle’s Organon, Count Welling’s Salz- 
|| lehre, Descartes’ Mathematics, Wolfen’s Experi- 


| mental Physics, Geriken’s Air-Pump Theories, etc., 

and have advanced to make a breach in the Mosaic 
| cosmogony. Light, for example, should not have 
appeared on the first day, and the sun three days 
too late; grass and trees should not have grown 
on the third day, when.there was no sky till the 
fourth, and so on. And certain theological gentle- 
men and broad-minded philosophers have raised 
up a host of answers and solutions against them, 
even out of Geriken’s Air-Pump Theories, Wolfen’s 
Experimental Physics, Descartes’ Mathematics, 
Count Welling’s Salzlehre, Aristotle’s Organon, etc., 
and thereby have made the breach yet wider, see- 
ing that the Mosaic cosmogony‘is not measured off 
according to Aristotle’s Organon, Geriken’s Air- 
Pump Theories, Descartes’ Mathematics, Count 
Welling’s Salzdehre, nor Wolfen’s Experimental 
Physics, and therefore is neither to be assailed nor 
defended by these. But if the Mosaic cosmogony 
is to be justified by none of these, it is not the 
fault of the lock but the locksmith. It needs no 
such artificial justification, and soars away on the 
wings of the morning high above all objections and 
doubts, yea, and triumpks.” 


‘‘Some famous learned men have thought out 
another plan of nature. Species, they say, are 
only resting-points and steps, where Nature rests 
and collects herself in order to go on further, and 
always from the lower to the higher and more de- 
veloped, so that an oyster ends in a crocodile, and 
a gnat in a serpent, and from the most developed 
of the lower animals come at last men and angels. 
This is put forward cleverly enough ; only that the 
first and chief argument against it is, it is not true. 
So little does Nature advance from one species 
| to another, that she never alters the same species 
or makes it more perfect. The autumn spider 
spun its web among the Romans in the same won- 
derful mathematical form, with peripheries, radius, 
and centre, and already Atlian remarks that it does 
its work without Euclid. He relates, moreover, 
that it sits in ambush in the centre of its web, as 
we see it sit after more than a thousand years.” 


“Emperor of Japan. As I hear the world is 
| everywhere the same, of course, then, you don’t 
want in Europe for objections and doubts against 
religion ? 

Asmus. Mr. Lessing recently gave to the public 
various doubts of an anonymous writer, some of 
which are truly learned and clear. He has re- 
futed them, however. 

E. Mr. Lessing belongs to the bench of philoso- 
phers ? 

A. I should say that your Majesty had better 
set him on his own chair. The common benches do 
not suit him, or rather he does not suit the benches. 
IL E. How has he managed with those doubts ? 











A. In the usual way. He that is right will 
maintain the right. He ought to maintain it, and 
dare not shun the open field. So Mr. Lessing lets 
the doubts march on with upper and under arms, 
and the man with the truth marches against them. 
But as a troop of religious doubts is like a rattle- 
snake, and falls upon the first unarmed man, he 
will not allow that, and therefore he puts a muzzle 
upon every doubt ; something to gnaw at, until a 
learned and understanding theologian is equipped. 
And, says he, we must meet the foe honourably ; 
and no one is to cry victory because he has fired 
off an old rusty musket with powder only ; and 
no one is to take up more ground than he can 
defend, and than the foot of religion needs. 

E. Mr. Lessing pleases me. Do you think he 
would care to come to Japan ? 

A. I am not aware, Sire; your Majesty at 
least must make the conditions very minute and 
conclusive, for he must see everything clearly with 
his own eyes. 

£. It seems the refutation is not of much im- 
portance ? 

A. Of none at all, Sire. By the help of Mr. 
Lessing’s electric spark I seem to see Religion 
as a medicine, and the doubter as Dr. Peter, and 
the refuter as Dr. Paul, and they quarrel over 
the medicine as it lies before them on the table. 
If I stood sick and wretched beside the table 
and the two doctors, and would willingly be re- 
lieved, and Dr. Paul was right, yet I would not 
be cured if I did not take the medicine ; and if I did 
take it, and it were good, I would be cured, even 
though Dr. Peter were right. So the maintaining 
of what is. right is only for the gentlemen who 
can look on and listen ; but the taking of the medi- 
cine is the real business; and one patient, Sire, 
who was cured, would prove more for those gen- 
tlemen who listen, than a hundred victories of 
Paul over Peter.” 


Should it be inquired what was the secret of 
the influence he wielded as a Christian thinker, it 
was just this, that he was a Christian thinker. He 
was content to be that, and his contemporaries 
were not. He clung to positive truth, not as a 
bulwark against infidelity, but as the life and 
joy of his own heart. The rest were looking at it 
critically, scientifically, poetically, as men of taste, 
and learning, and feeling. He looked at it as his 
possession, of which if a man robbed him, he 
might as soon rob him of life. There were certainly 
greater men in his day, though not so much greater 
as his modesty made him believe ; men who specu- 
lated and wrote on the questions that came up in 
his papers; yet there is not one that has left the 
same healthy influence. Lessing opened a door to 
doubt which he was not willing to close ; Herder 
preached himself into an unconscious pantheism ; 
Jacobi was philosophically neutral ; Stolberg fol- 
lowed sentiment into the Church of Rome. 

Claudius held on by Christ as by a rock ; wrote 
letters to Andrew on the miracles ; expounded Chris- 
tianity to his children ; put forward essays on pray- 
er; and each new volume became more thoroughly 
imbued with Christian thought. We know little of 
the way by which he was led to Christ as a Saviour. 
Hamann and Lavater seem to have had much 
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power over him at the time, and he turns back 
to them with thankfulness. It would seem he 
had to pass through much personal struggle, and 
‘* to wander in defiles and labyrinths before reach- 
ing the doors of peace.” It would seem also that 


from this time old friends separated from him, 
dropped at least the constancy of their intercourse. 
As years rolled on he kept more within the family 
life at Wandsbeck, where the days passed in the 
cheerfullest simplicity. One daughter, Christiana, 
died ; another, Caroline, was married to Perthes the 
bookseller. Of Christiana hehas touchingly written: 


*¢ A star rose in the sky, 
And flung mild radiance down, 
And softly shone and high, 
Softly and sweetly down. 
** T knew the very spot 
Of sky that h: Id its light, 
Each sundown had I sought, 
And found it every night. 
“ The star is sunk and gone ; 
I search the sky in vain : 
The other stars come one by one, 
But it comes never again.” 
Caroline’s life is before the world, and has been, 
and will long be, a strength and comfort to many 
hearts. In those noble womanly letters that are 
the greatest charm of the Life of Perthes, she 
has revealed the genuine force and tenderness of 
that Wandsbeck home. Another daughter was 
married to young Jacobi. And while his family was 
scattering from him, friends were passing away. 
Schinborn, it is true, had returned, a sluggish old 
man, wrapped for most of the day in a dressing- 
gown, not of the cleanest, or standing in the door- 
way in long loose overcoat ; silent as if in a dream, 
or rude of speech, with rough Low-Saxon idiom ; 
talking the boidest and grandest thoughts; “the 
most thorough sceptic that ever existed ;” perfectly 
friendless, and cast among a new generation of 
literary men ; a nuisance on the whole, but with 
a kingly mind, and so reluctant to die that he 
absolutely refused for more than a week, shocking 
all the proprieties of medicine. Claudius could 
not have much intercourse with him. Schlosser, 
Lavater, Klopstock, Herder, Princess Gallitzin, 
and young Runge, the painter, were already gone. 
He might have said with Wordsworth :— 


*¢ Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


Yet I, whose lids, from infant slumber, 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice that asks in whispers, 
‘ Who next will drop and disappear? ” 


He did not long survive the trials of the French 
occupation. On New Year’s Day, 1814, he pub- 
lished a Lay Sermon to the German people. ‘‘ Sor- 
rowful and anxious ones,” it concluded, ‘who 
weep over your loss, for your sons, your friends, 
your well-loved, do not despair; and if the com- 
fort that they have suffered and died for freedom 
and fatherland, cannot comfort you, there is in 
Jesus Christ a prospect which can raise you over 
death and the grave, and all that is earthly, and 
thoroughly dry your tears.” Next New Year’s 
Day he lay on his death-bed in Hamburg. “I 





have all my life,” he said, ‘reflected on these 
hours, and now they are come.” He was quiet and 
joyful, and retained all his originality and pecu- 
liarities. He was constantly in prayer. One after- 
noon it was, Lead me not into temptation, but deliver 
me from evil. “An hour later he said Good-night 
several times, and in the moment of departure, he 
opened his eyes, and looked lovingly upon his wife 
and children.” ‘The expression of the whole per- 
son,” writes Perthes immediately after, ‘is still 
very striking ; there is an air of weariness, as if 
he were satisfied and pleased to have done with the 
earthly ; while the brow retained its beauty and 
power, and the mouth all the fulness of affection, 
which characterized them in life. The end of this 
man was indeed great and noble.” 

The calm of that awaited death is in harmony 
with the rest. The shrewdness, and irony, and 
whim are stilled in tbe silent and thankful com- 
munion with God, and the veil is drawn softly 
over the sickly face and the ‘‘ heavenly blue eye,” 
over five-and-seventy years of a life that was not 
without its harshness, and coarse, strong lines, but 
that, as quaint, original, sincere, devout, was un- 
surpassed. Age had ripened his Christian faculties, 
and made him only more decided for the truth. 
** You write, Andrew, that it makes your hair 
grey to see Christ denied and despised. You, dear, 
righteous soul, and well it may ; but whoso car- 
ries grey hairs for Christ carries a crown.” ‘ Who- 
ever,” he wrote again, ‘‘ wili not believe in Christ, 
must just see how to get on without Him. You 
and I cannot.” He translated Fénélon in his latter 
days, grew somewhat mys‘ical about the inner life, 
dwelt upon the perfect union of the soul with 
Christ, and wrote so earnestly that men said the 
old Messenger had got tiresome. To many he was 
scarce intelligible. They had relished the Man of 
Letters ; they grew weary and dull over the Man 
of God, Often Novalis is unintelligible for the same 
reason. When he rises into the sphere of religious 
feeling, readers and critics, and very friends, apolo- 
gise for his obscurity. Knowledge of the intricacies 
of German thought is not enough to interpret him, 
though that impression is left by a recent and 
otherwise fair writer on Guessersat Truth. Know- 
ledge of spiritual life is more essential ; sympathy 
with spiritual thought. And Novalis has been un- 
fortunate in being edited and reviewed, and intro- 
duced to us in England by those who frankly 
disavow a power of spiritual perception in any 
positive Christian sense. It is for the Christian 
thinker he has the profoundest interest, and to 
him he will yield the richest fruits. And it will 
be found that, where Claudius repels the mere 
literary seeker, there are hidden, but easily- 
yielded treasures for the spiritual mind, 

Wandsbeck still draws an occasional pilgrim to 
its shrine. The Messenger has passed into other 
lands ; his writings flourish in a seventh edition in 
his own. There is not a German student that 
does not sing his songs; there is not a Holstein 
peasant that does not hum his pleasant rhymes. 
But deeper than all, he has struck root in the 
religious heart of Germany, and survives as the 
simple-minded Man of Letters who was not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 

W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
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SOME VERSES WRITTEN BY A WORKING MAN 
FOR THE CHILDREN TO SING AT AN ANNIVERSARY MEETING IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
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THE SABBATH DAY. 


TuE merry Birds are singing, 
And from the fragrant sod 
The Spirits of a thousand flowers 
Go sweetly up to God: 
While in His holy temple 
We meet to praise and pray, 
With cheerful voice, and grateful heart, 
~ Summer Sabbath Day. 





We thank thee, Lord, for one day 
To look Heaven in the face! 
The Poor have only Sunday ; 
The sweeter is the grace. 
*Tis then they make the music 
That sings their week away : 
Oh, there’s a sweetness infinite 
In the Poor Man’s Sabbath Day. 
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Tis as a burst of sunshine— 
A tender fall of rain, 
That set the barest life a-bloom— 
Make old hearts young again. 
The dry and dusty roadside 
With smiling flowers is gay ; 
Tis very heaven once a week, 
The Poor Man’s Sabbath Day. 


Tis here the weary Christian 
Doth reach his House of Ease ; 
That blessed House called ‘‘ Beautiful,” 
And that soft chamber ‘‘ Peace.” 
The River of Life runs through his dream, 
And the leaves of Heaven are at play : 
He sees the Golden City gleam, 
This shining Sabbath Day. 





Take heart, ye faint and fearful, 
Your cross. with, courage bear ; 
There’s many a face now tearful 
Shall shine in glory there ! 
Where all the sorrow is banished, 
All tears are wiped away ; 
And all eternity shall be 
One endless Sabbath Day. 


Ah! there are empty places, 
Since last »wwe mingled here, 

And there’ll be missing faces 
When we meet. another year! 

But heart to heart before we part 
We'll altogether pray 

That we may meet in heaven, to spend 
The eternal Sabbath Day. 





OUR SAVIOURS VOICE 


BEnorD me standing at the door, 
And hear me pleading evermore ; 
With gentle voice above the din, 
“ May I come in? May I come in?” 


I fought for thee with Death’s grim wave, 
I burst the dungeons of the graye ; 

I would my rightful guerdon win. 

“ May I come in? May I come in?” 


Wearing the cruél thorns for thee, 

I listen long and patiently, 

To hear the footsteps from within. 

“ May I comein? May I comein?” 


ef. 


Curist on Earth, in Heaven the King, 
As -wé heard the Children sing ; 

How the thought within us smiled— 
Thou wert once,a little Child. 


Hover near then, Heavenly Dove, 
With thine overshadowing love ; 
Keep them pure and undefiled : 
Thou wert.once a little Child. 


See them ‘playing an the sands, 

"Twixt two tides with helplegs hands ; 
Save them when ‘the waves grow wild: | 
Thou wert once'a little Chitd. ~ 











Poor soul! so dismal is thy sight, 
And los iam the Living Light; 

That smiles away all mists Of sin. 

** May I come in? May I come in?” 


There’s surely room upon thy breast, 
For one more loving head to rest ; 
One empty place for kith and kin. 
“ May I come in? May JI come in?” 


I would not have ‘thee beat in vain, 
My Fathé?s'door, arid plead*ix pain, 
When Heaven' and all its joys begin. 
« May I come in? ~ May I come in?” 
ou ‘ t rare) J ; 

i: ; 

» Mer at 


‘THE PARENT'S PRAYER FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Bless them in their joyousnegs, 
Hear them, help, them; in,distress ; 
Be their Shepherd when, beguiled : 
Thou wert onge alittle Child. 


Let their feet be firmly shod ; 
Let them)not.go back to God, 
With immortal Jewels soiled : 
Phow wert, once.a tittle Child. 


Take them, ‘when the Peril’s past, 
Pothy Father's Home at lasty: 
He remembers, andiis mild, tress 
Thou wert-onee alittle Child.’ 
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THERE is a tremendous difference between being 
Inside and being Outside. The distance in space 
may be very small: but the distance in feeling is 
vast. Sometimes the outside is the better place, 
sometimes the inside: but I have always thought 
that this is a case in which there is an interruption 
of Nature’s general law of gradation.’ Other differ- 
ences are shaded off into each other. Youth passes 
imperceptibly into age: the evening light melts 
| gradually into darkness: and’ you may find some 
| mineral production to mark every step in the pro- 
| gress from lava to granite, which (as you probably 
| donot know) are in their elements the same thing. 
| But it is a positive and striking fact, that you are 
outside or inside. There is no gradation nor shad- 
ing off ‘between the two. I am sitting here on a 
green knoll : the ground slopes away steeply on 
three sides, down to a little river. The grass is 
very rich and fresh: and it is lighted up with in- 
numerable buttercups and daisies. “You can see 
that the old monks, who used to worship in that 
lovely Gothic chapel, brought these acres ‘under 
cultivation in days when what is now the fertile 
country round, was a desolate waste. And the 
warm air of one of the last days of May is just 
stirring the thick trees around. But all this is be- 
cause I am outside. There is an inside hard by 
where things are very different. Down below this 
green knoll, but on a rock high above the little 
river, you may see the ruins of an old feudal castle. 
Last night I passed over the narrow bridge that 
leads to the rock on which the ruins stand: and a 
young fellow, moderately versed in its history, 
showed me all that remains of the castle. You 
go away down, stair after stair, and reach succes- 
sive ranges of chambers, all of stone, formerly 
guardrooms and kitchens. These chambers are 
sufficiently cheerful; for though on one side far 
underground, on the other side they are high 
above the glen and the river. The setting sun was 
streaming into their windows : and the fresh green 
of beeches and pines looked over from the other 
side of the narrow gorge. But now the young fel- 
low mentioned that the dungeons were still far be- 
neath: and in a pitch-dark passage, he made me 
feel a small doorway, black as night, going down 
| to the horrible dark recesses below, to which not a 
ray of light was admitted, and to which not a 
breath of the fragrant spring air without could 
| evereome. You could not but think what it must 
have been, long ago, to be dragged’ through those 
dark passages, and violently thrust ‘through that 
larrow door, and down to the black abyss. You 


_ [tt how thoroughly hopeless escape would be: 
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how entirely you were at the mercy of the people 
who put you there. And coming up from those 
dungeons, climbing the successive’ stairs, you 
reached the daylight again: and descending the 
steep walks of the garden, you reached a place 
just outside the dungeons : which on this side are 
far above ground. There was the ‘pleasant sum- 
mer sunset: there were the milk-white hawthorns 
and the fragrant lilacs: there was an apple-tree, 
whose pink-and-white blossoms were gently swayed 
by the warm wind against the outside of the dun- 
geon wall. And, almost hidden by green leaves, 
you could hear the stream below, whose waters (it 
is to be confessed) had suffered somewhat from the 
presence, a'few miles above, of various paper-mills. 
And here, I thought, were the outside and the in- 
side: only'six feet of wall between: but in all 
their aspect, and above all in the feeling of the 
crushed captive within, a thousand miles apart. 
Of ‘course, there was no captive there now: but 
all this’ scene was the same in the days when 
those dungeons were fully inhabited. And doubt- 
less, many of those who were then thrust into 
those dismal places, liked them just as little as 
you and I should; and were missed and needed 
by some outside, just as much as you or I could 
be. 

In this case, you observe, it is better to be outside 
than to be inside. But there are ae cases in 
which it is otherwise. 

You may be outside ihyiically's as you would be 
if you were to fall, unnoticed, and in the night, 
overboard from a ship ; and it to pass on, and leave 
you to perish in the black waters. Many human 
beings have done that: an old ‘school-fellow of 
mine did. It must bea dreadful thing. It would 
be better, in such a case, not to be able to swim : 
for then the suffering would be the sooner over ; 
and the mind would be in such a bewildered, hur- 
ried state, that there would be less room for the 
agony of thought. But in warmer seas, where the 
chill of the water would not speedily benumb into 
loss of power and consciousness, the single hour 
through which, ‘as ‘Cowper tells us, an unaided 
swimmer might sustain himself in life, would seem 
like a lifetime.’ I know a man who supported him- 
self for a whole night, by the help of two oars, 
after his vessel had gone down in the Indian 
Ocean. His wife and child went with it: and 
after desperate efforts to save them, he found him- 
self in' the water, clinging to his two oars. Three 
times, through that awful night, he cast the oars 
away from him, and dived deep under the surface, 
hoping that he might never come up: but the in- 
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stinctive clinging to life was too strong : and each 
time he faintly struggled back to his oars again. 
Then you may be outside morally. You may 
somehow have turned out of the track in which 
those who started with you are going on in life. 
Perhaps through folly : perhaps through sin: you 
have got beyond the pale. There is a narrow pas- 
sage in a certain city, a steep and narrow passage 
of evil odours, through which many clergymen are 
wont to go to a certain building, in which a great 
ecclesiastical council meets. In a dark recess, 
opening into that narrow passage, and leading to 
various wretched dwellings, I have beheld a de- 
posed and degraded minister standing in the 
darkest shadow he could find, and watching those 
who were once his brethren going up by the way 
he once used to go: but shrinking back from their 
notice. Alas for the poor outsider : so near phy- 
sically to the place where he used to be: but 
morally so far away! Surely his case is worse 
than that of the castaway, swept from the deck 
into the boiling ocean. After that sad instance, we 
shall feel the less sympathy for such moral out- 
siders as those who suffer through the existence of 
lines of social cleavage : the people who chafe at 
being excluded from the society of the great and 
exclusive First Circle of a little country town ; or 
who complain keenly that some wealthy or per- 
haps noble neighbour keeps them on the outside of 
his dwelling. Probably you have known people 
feel this moral exclusion very bitterly. You may 
have heard a lady in some small community com- 
plain with extreme severity that she was thus 
made an outsider; and that, in the festive tea- 
parties which went on in the halls of light around 
her she was permitted to have no part. At the 
same time she probably showed, with great force 
of statement and argument, that she was in all 
respects a great deal better than the people inside 
that charmed circle to whose outside she was con- 
demned. You could but sympathize with the 
individual in her sorrow ; and advise her not to 
mind. Every one has known the wrath and 
jealousies which have arisen from thus putting 
people morally outside: from not sending them 
cards on the occasion of a marriage: from not in- 
viting them to some entertainment. You may 
remember a classical instance of the wrathful 
spirit awakened in a human being stung by the 
sense of being outside. Mr. Samuel Warren de- 
scribes a man as standing in Hyde Park on an 
afternoon in the fashionable season : seeing all that 
gay life going on ; and feeling that he had nothing 
to do with it ; and bestowing on the whole system 
of things his extremest malison. Perhaps a wor- 
thier nature might have looked on in kindly in- 
terest at a class of concerns and a mode of existence 
in which he had no share : and hoped that all paths 





through this world, however far apart in time, 
might yet end and meet in the same happy place 
together. We may wish well, my reader: and I 
trust we shall wish well: even to those with whom 
we have little in common ; even to those beyond 
the circle of whose sympathies we stand, and beyond 
whose comprehension our great interests lie. 
Moral outsideness may co-exist with physical 
insideness. This truth is well known to unpopular 
officers in regiments, who though physically inside 
are morally outside: also to schoolboys who for 
some offence have been temporarily sent to Coventry 
by their young companions. And probably such 
find it a heavy trial to be placed outside the pale of 
society : to sit on a form at school with thirty 
other boys, none of whom will speak to them: to 
be cut off from joining in the games of the play- 
ground. There used to be a vulgar expression cur- 
rentamong Scotch schoolboys: probably it is current 
still : which was founded on this principle : that a 
human being though physically an insider may 
be morally an outsider. You spoke of being in 
with such a youthful companion; and out with 
such another. You are aware how consignment to 
moral outsideness often serves as a fearful punish- 
ment of offences to which laws cannot reach. To 
be entirely repudiated and cast off by the society 
amid which you live, whether lofty or lowly : to be 
made a social outlaw and outsider: is something 
not easily borne even by the most callous: some- 
thing which right-thinking men could support only 
by the firm conviction that solemn principle 
prompted the conduct which brought down this 
reprobation. It is not nearly so lonely a thing to 
dwell in the wilderness, never seeing a human face : 
as it would be to live in the town in which you 
were born and brought up: and to see, as you 
walked its streets, scores of faces you know well, 
but each averted as you pass. You may have seen 
poor women bear this: with what crucifixion of 
the whole nature they only know: you may have 
beheld them face the unconsciousness of their pre- 
sence on the part of old friends with a disdainful 
smile ; or meet it with the look that betokened a 
breaking heart. I have witnessed this, my reader, 
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more than once; and I doubt not you have done 
so too. As for men, they can stand all this better. 
They can always find a certain class who are con- 
tent to associate with them : a class of people like 
themselves. And witha great injustice, not indeed 
without some reasons in its favour, you know how 
even the most reputable society passes lightly in a 
man what it visits with its severest reprobation in 
awoman. Yes: you may have witnessed a brazen 
outsider, who ought never to have been suffered 
inside again, gradually elbowing himself, by force 
of face, into weight in the senate of a certain moral 
country. You may have known an unrepenting 
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| plackguard, once cast out by the society of the 
| town and the county, and who never afforded the 
faintest reason why he should be let in, step by 
step getting in again ; till at length the aged repro- 
bate was in high favour in families abounding in 
girls, and saw clergymen of great pretensions seated 
at his hospitable board. Yet, in the main, a man 
becomes an outsider by deserving it. I mean an 
outsider with people with whom he would wish to 
be an insider. With others, it may be different. 
I have heard of a young midshipman who was 
made an outsider because he read his Bible morn- 
ing and evening ; and because he would not get 
drunk when the rest did. A man would be made 
an outsider in certain parts of this empire, unless 
he helped to screen the sneaking, cowardly mur- 
derer who shoots his landlord from shelter of a 
tree, because asked to pay his rent. And there are 
parts of America in which you would become an 
outsider unless you spoke in praise of the biggest 
and blackest outrage on humanity that the sun 
looks down on: I mean negroslavery. Ofcourse, 
among thieves you must say nothing against steal- 
ing: or they might turn you out. But in the 
| main, in this country, people are put outside be- 
|| cause it serves them rightly. And the punishment 
is a fearfully severe one: reaching to sins and to 
people not otherwise easily punished. You have 
known persons obliged, by this moral outlawry, to 
go away from the district or the country where all 
their interests lay : even great wealth and rank have 
not sufficed to prevent a man’s feeling bitterly that 
he was made an outsider. You may have seen the 
fair mansion and the noble trees which their owner 
could never enjoy, because he durst not show his 
| face where he was known. There was once a man 
of no small position who was master of a pack of 
fox-hounds, let us say in Ethiopia. Ona certain 
Sunday, that man chose to amuse himself by tak- 
| ing out his hounds, and chasing a fox which he 
| had caught : having cut off the poor fox’s feet pre- 
! viously to turning it out to be chased. Of course, 
| the brute (I mean the master of hounds) was 
brought before the magistrates of that part of 
Ethiopia ; and heavily fined. The law could do 
no more: and the punishment was most insuffi- 
| cient, The brute probably cared very little for 
| that. But he probably cared a good deal when in 
a day or two he received a communication from 
all the princes and nobles of that district, in which 
they told him that they withdrew from his hunt 
and cut his acquaintance. Prompt and resolute 
cutsiding inflicted justice in the most satisfactory 
Way. 

Ihave more to say of moral outsiders: but at 
this point I cannot help looking round, and think- 
ing what a blessing it sometimes is to be physically 
autaide. Not far away, there lies the great city, 
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Inside it the writer lives ; and he judges it the best 
of cities : but now he is beyond it : he is an outsider 
for three days of perfect rest in the quiet country. 
It is often worth while to go in, that you may fully 
appreciate the blessing of coming out. Did you 
ever, reader, live in July, on that most beauti- 
ful Frith of Clyde? After a week in that pure air, 
and amid that scenery that combines so wonderfully 
richness and magnificence, you cease fully to under- 
stand what a privilege you are enjoying. But go 
up for a day to the hot, choky Glasgow of July! 
Remain for five hours in that sweltering atmos- 
phere, hurrying from place to place on business, 
and stunned by the ceaseless whirl of that hearty 
and energetic town : and then go back to the sea- 
side! Oh, how delightful to get away into the clear 
air and the quiet again! And in this green place, 
I think of the city already spoken of ; and of much 
work and worry there: and feel that here fora 
little one is outside it all. I think of a certain 
Gothic building, in which is now sitting a council I 
much revere. I think of the hot atmosphere: of 
the buzz: of the excitement: of the speeches so very 
interesting and so very long. I observe from the 
newspaper that yesterday two gentlemen spoke 
four hours each. And then I look at that rich 
sycamore, with foliage so thick: and at the haw- 
thorn blossoms : and at the yellow broom : and at 
the green grass (for there is ‘“‘ much grass in this 
place”) : and thank God for all! 

Last night, on the little village green, I saw 
several moral outsiders: I mean members of a 
class from which respectable folk would for the 
most part shrink away. There were four poor 
fellows, acrobats or tumblers: and a girl who is a 
rope-dancer. They had sent in advance a large 
bill, which was stuck on a tree, to say there was a 
grand entertainment coming. The entertainment 
hardly came up to its description. Still the men 
did many really wonderful gymnastic feats. They 
had a striking scene in which to display their 
ability. It was a beautiful twilight: the little 
green had fine large trees round it: in the distance 
there was a great purple hill: and close by was the 
grey old chapel. The only drawback was a very 
cold wind. There was a large assemblage of 
country folk, not very hearty or appreciative spec- 
tators: and all evidently regarding themselves as 
on a totally different level from the poor wanderers, 
The four men turned somersaults and the like : the 
poor girl, in her sorry finery, stood by : wrapped in 
a large shawl till the time of her performance 
should come. I observed that when the hat went 
round, the rustic audience evinced great economy 
in their gifts. The Fool, poor fellow, his face bee 
daubed with coarse red and white, and wearing 
acap with two ears, simulated great spirits, and 
made many jokes, JI looked at him with great 
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pity : and wondered if any human being ever de- 
liberately chooses that way of ‘earning his bread : 
or whether some men are gradually hedged up to 
it, without having had a chance of anything else. 
I was specially sorry for the poor girl, standing 
with the cold wind blowing through her thin dress. 
The rustics roared with laughter, as the fool quoted 
Shakespere. He was evidently a man of better 
education than the rest. His most effective point 
was when he took up a small looking-glass, which 
was to be given as a prize in some way I did not 
make out: and looking into the glass, exclaimed, 
‘* Ah, that face: that fine old face ! He was aman, 
take him for all in all,”—and so forth. Not since 
I was a child have I seen such people: and I was 
greatly touched by the sight of them,,and by think- 
ing what kind of life they must lead,,, I wondered 
if they ever went to church ; or if any clergyman 
cared for them when they might be sick or dying. 
And if I had been able, I should assuredly,, in, de- 
fiance of all the laws of Political Economy, have 
seized them, and taken them away from their sorry 
occupation: and set them to respectable work : and 
made them go regularly to church: and in short, 
brought them inside! 


There is a curious feeling of the difference of being 
inside and outside, when you are sitting in the cabin 
of a ship at sea. It is so, even if you be making a 


voyage no longer than that from Glasgow to Liver- 
pool. It is more so, if you,be sailing on distant 
seas. Fancy a snug little sleeping-cabin; and you 
lying there in a comfortable berth placed, against 
the side of the ship. _ You lazily lay your head upon 
the end of the pillow next the ship’s side : about 
six inches distant.from you, but outside, there is 
a huge shark rubbing its nose against the vessel. 
Your head, and the horrible head of the strange 
monster, are but a few inches apart; happily you 
are inside, and the monster outside. Somehow it 
seems as if it were a more remarkable thing for a 
homely Scot, who went in his youth to a Scotch 
parish school, and a Scotch parish church, to be 
eaten by a shark in a far-away place, than it would 
be for almost any other human being to meet a 
like end. The parish school and the Shorter 
Catechism are things wholly inconsistent with a 
man’s living any other than a decent life, or meet- 
ing any other than a quiet Christian close. You 
know how pleasant and refreshing it is, when you 
are walking along a dusty road in June, outside 
some beautiful park, to come to a spot whence you 
have a view into a green recess of the woods within. 
And probably you know a city where, as you walk 
the glaring summer streets, you can look in many 
places through iron rails into depths of cool grass 
and verdant leaves that gladden eyes and heart 
together. And if you pay a yearly subsidy for a 





share in such a place, you know that when the iron 
gate swings noisily into its place behind: you, and 
you pass from the pavement to the neat gravelled 
walk or the cool turf, though it be but for a quarter 
of an hour at the close of a busy afternoon, you 
have felt that there is far more than a physical 
difference between the outside and the inside: you 
have felt that breaths of balmy country air come 
back to you, and the remembrance of pleasant 
country cares. There are human beings, the posses- 
sors of fair domains, who seek by lofty walls to keep 
their fellow-creatures outside their belongings: 
even to prevent their fellow-creatures from re- 
freshing their weary eyes by looking upon green 
expanses which they are not likely totread. It is 
a narrow and unworthy mind that feels it cannot 
fully enjoy its own possessions, unless all mankind 
be kept definitively outside them! But it testifies 
to a truly noble nature, when we see what may be 
seen in many places now :' the possessor of a beau- 
tiful stretch of landscape around his dwelling, cor- 
dially welcoming his humbler neighbours to its 
paths and glades; giving up the prettiest portion 
of his park for a.cricket-ground for the lads of the 
adjoining village : and judging that his charming 
acres look all the more charming when they cease 
to be.a charming solitude, and are lighted up by 
happy, faces. But,a sweet country place is usually 
in the midst of a.sweet country: and there is no 
place where you value green grass ‘and green trees 
so much, as when you see them in contrast to the 
streets of a town, and especially to the ugliest 
streets of atown, I knowa spot, which on asum- 
mer day,,is peculiarly stifling and dusty: the dust 
being mainly the dust of coal. There is a subur- 
ban railway station: there are various mills: there 
are houses of unattractive exterior: everything is 
glaring in the sunshine : everything is covered with 
dust.. But you enter by a door in a lofty wall: 
and you feel the difference between being outside 
and inside. There is a curious old-fashioned house, 
surrounded by a pretty garden, laid out with much 
taste. Everything is green, fresh, cool, quiet. It 
would be a pleasant spot anywhere: but being 
where it is, it isa true feast to the eyes. You 
enjoy the inside so much more keenly, for the con- 
trast with the outside. Green grass: green trees: 
clear water: abundant flowers and blossoms: fresh- 
ness and fragrance in the air. And outside the 
coal-dust, the glaring pavements, the railway sta- 
tion ! is 

I suppose most people like to contrast, insides 
and outsides, that they may relish one or other the 
more. Did you ever, my reader, sit in your warm, 
cheerful library, on a cold winter night, away in 
the country, which in winter (it must be confessed) 
looks dreadfully bleak to people accustomed to the 
town? Your curtains are drawn, and your lamp is 
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lit; and there are your familiar books all round, 
with their friendly-looking backs. There is the 
blazing fire: and notwithstanding. the. condemna- 
tion of a certain great Bishop, you do not think it 
wrong to possess various easy-ehairs. All this is 
pleasant. There is an air of snugness and comfort : 
and you feel very thankful, it is to be hoped, to 
the Giver of all, But you do not know, from the 
survey of the mere interior, how pleasant it is. Go 
away out; and look at the cold wall outside your 
chamber. There it is, dark with the plashes of 
rain, which the howling blast bitterly beats against 
it. There are the leafless trees, shivering in the 
blast. There is the stormy sky, with the racking 
clouds; which the chilly moon is wading through. 
If you try to make out’ the landscape as a whole, 
there is nothing but a dense gloom, with a spectral 
shape here and there, which you know to be a gate 
or a tree. On a moonless night, the country ‘is 
terribly dark. It is dark to a degree that town- 
folk, with their abundant street lamps, have no 
idea of. After beholding all these things outside, 
come in again: and you will understand in some 
measure how well off you are. You will know the 
distance there may be, between the two sides of a 
not very thick wall. 


Less than a wall may make the distance. You 


have probably travelled in a railway carriage 
through a dark stormy night. 


If you are a quiet, 
stay-at-home person, who do not travel so much 
that all railway travelling has come to be a mere 
weariness to you, you will enjoy such a night 
with considerable freshness of interest. And espe- 
cially, you will feel the distance between being 
outside and being inside. Inside, the thick 
cushions : the two great powerful lamps, which 
give abundant light: the warm rugs and wraps: 
the hot water stool for your feet: the newspapers, 
and the new magazine: one or two pleasant com- 
panions, who do not trouble you by talking, ex- 
cept at the stations: the stations forty miles apart. 
There you lie in luxury, with the feeling that you 
may honestly do nothing: that you may rest. 
And looking through the window, there is the 
bleak, dark landscape, with all kinds of strange 
shapes which you cannot make out: the glare 
cast upon cuttings through which you tear: the 
fearful hissing and snorting of a passing engine : 
the row of lighted windows of a passing train: 
the lurid flame of distant furnaces: the lights of 
sleeping towns. Yes, a night’s travelling between 
Edinburgh and London is as wonderful a thing as 
anything recorded in the Arabian Nights, if it 
were not that it has grown so cheap and common! 

Looking out of the carriage-window over the 
| tracts on either side ; and thinking how little parts 
you from them: you may call to mind a certain 


and. cruel murderer, who had committed (it was 
believed) more than one or two murders for gain, 
was very justly sentenced to be hanged. He was 
tried and sentenced in London: and then he was 
conveyed in a railway carriage a journey of a hun- 
dred and forty miles to the place of execution. 
He sat,.manacled, between two officers of justice, 
through these hours of travelling. It must have been 
an extraordinary journey! It was a near glimpse 
of freedom for'a man to have when the tightest 
meshes of the law had grasped him. There he 
was, inside: a person going to a dreadful death : 
and outside, stretching away and away, the free 
fields: and only the two or three inches be- 
tween that inside and that outside! I can ima- 
gine how the poor wretch thought, Oh if I could 
but get into the middle of that thick wood : if I 
could but hide under that ivied bridge : if I could 
but put a hundred yards of midnight darkness be- 
tween me and those terrible keepers who have me 
in their charge! I can imagine how, as he felt 
rapid mile after mile bringing him nearer the 
scaffold, he would wish for some terrible accident : 
some awful smash: nothing could come amiss to 
him: nothing could make him worse! But in 
such a case, of course, the little partition between 
the inside and the outside,—the couple of inches 
of timber and cloth, the eighth of an inch of glass, 
—was the little indication of an awful gulf, that 
had been making for months and perhaps years. 
Sometimes, indeed, the grievous moral lapse that 
puts a man in the cage of which he can never get 
out; or that puts him outside the pale through 
which he can never afterwards get in: may be 
the doing of a very short time. The hasty blow: 
the terribly wrong turning: may have marked a 
change as definite as that when the poor castaway 
is swept from the ship’s deck into the waves of 
the Atlantic. 

In old days, when society was unsettled, it 
seems as if one would have felt, more vividly than 
now, the difference between being inside and being 
outside, in the matter of safety. There must have 
been a pleasant feeling of security in looking over 
the battlements of a great castle, and thinkingthat 
you were safe inside them. The sense of danger with 
which men must in those days have gone abroad, 
would be compensated by the special enjoyment 
of safety when they were fairly inside some 
place of strength. Human nature is so made 
that even though you are aware that no one 
desires to attack or injure you, still there is 
a pleasure in thinking, that even if any one had 
such a desire, he could not. You know how 
children like to imagine some outer danger, that 
they may enjoy the sense of safety inside. It is 
with real delight that your little boy, sitting on 
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exclaiming loudly that there is a great bear coming 
to eat him. He feigns a danger outside, that he 
may enjoy the feeling of being safe from it. So 
you will find a man who has been labouring hard, 
going away for a little rest to some remote quiet 
place. He tells you, no one can get at him there. 
The truth is, nobody wants to get at him; but 
like the child with the great bear, he calls up 
some vague picture of a great number of people 
coming to worry him about a great many matters, 
that he may have the pleasant feeling that he is 
safe from them where he is. You can think of a 
man who has committed some crime, flying from 
justice: and as he puts mile after mile of desolate 
country between him and the place from which he 
has fled, thinking that surely he is safe in this 
retreat. You can think of the forger, a few years 
since, who fled across the Atlantic: fled from the 
American seaboard and penetrated deeper and 
deeper into the backwoods, till he stopped in an 
utter solitude somewhere in the Far West. You 
can think how, as week after week went on, he 
began to feel as if he might breathe in peace at 
last : and think of the poor wretch, sitting one 
evening in his little log-house, when two London 
detectives walked in, having tracked him all this 
way ! 

Did you ever see a foolish duck dive at a hole 
made in the ice; and come up again under the ice 
at a hopeless distance from the opening? Itisa 
sad thing to see even that poor creature perishing, 
with only an inch or two of transparent ice be- 
tween it and the air. You hasten to break a hole 
near it to let it escape: but by the time the hole 
is made, the duck is twenty yards off. The duck 
I have seen: but it must be a fearful case when a 
human being gets into the like position. You may 
have lately read how a man was at the bottom of 
a deep well, when the earth near the top fell 
together and shut him in. There were ready 
hands to rescue him: and he was not so shut in 
but that his voice could be heard hurrying his 
deliverers. He told them that the water was 
rising: that it was at his knees, at his breast, at 
his neck: and the workers above were too late to 
save him. I suppose it is quite ascertained that in 
those wicked and cruel ages which ignorant people 
call the good old times, it was not unusual to wall 
up a nun ina niche of a massive wall, and leave 
her there to perish. Vade in pacem, were the 
words that sentenced to this doom; which the 
reader probably knows, mean not Depart in peace, 
but Go to rest. Such was the kindly repose pro- 
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vided in those happy days. And another dismal 
inside is that of which Samuel Rogers tells us the 
true story: the massive chest of oak in which a 
poor Italian girl hid herself, which closed with a 
spring-lock, and never chanced to be opened for 
fifty years. You can think of the terrible rush of 
confused misery in the poor creature’s heart when 
she felt herself shut in, and heard the voices that 
seemed approaching her die away. But half a 
century after, when the chest was drawn out to 
the light and its lid was raised, there was no trace 
in the mouldering bones of the thrilling anguish 
which had been endured within that little space. 
It is a miserable story. Yet perhaps it has its 
moral analogies not less miserable. There are 
human beings who by some wrong or hasty step 
have committed themselves like the poor girl that 
perished : who have, in a moral sense, been caught, 
and who can never get out. 


Yes: it is a great question, Outside or Inside: 
and I remember, drawing these desultory thoughts 
to a close, that the testing question which puts all 
mankind to right and left, is just the question, in 
its most solemn significance, which may be set out 
in that familiar phrase. There is the Christian 
fold : there is the outer world: and we are either 
within the fold of the Good Shepherd of souls, or 
without it. It is not a question of degree, as it 
might be if it founded on our own moral character 
and deservings. It is the question, have we con~' 
fided our souls to the Saviour or not: are we right 
or wrong: are we within or without? And the 
two great alternatives, we know, are carried out, 
without shading off between, into the unseen world. 
We know that there, when some have gone in to 
the feast, the door is shut: and others may stand 
without, and find no admission. Let us humbly 
pray, that He who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, may find each reader of this page, 
a lost sheep by nature, a poor wanderer in the 
outer wilderness ; and draw all with the cords of 
love within his fold. And let us humbly pray that 
at the last, we may all, however our earthly paths 
have varied, find entrance into that Golden City, 
which has a wall great and high, whose building 
is of jasper, and which shall exclude all sin and 
sorrow : through whose gates, though not shut at 
all by day (and there shall be no night there), 
‘‘ there shall in no wise enter into it anything that 
defileth :” and where the blessed inhabitants “shall 
go no more out,” but be safe in their Father's 
house for ever ! 

A. K. H. B, 
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upon his name.”—MAt. iii. 16. 


In the foreground of the old Hebrew prophet’s 
vision lies a dull sad earth ; but in the distance a 
bright heaven shines. Here, some faithful men go 
forth weeping, bearing precious seed; but, yonder, 
they are bringing back the sheaves rejoicing. What 
good men spoke to each other on the earth, God 
heard and recorded in heaven. Such is the two- 
fold message that Malachi proclaimed. He tells 
us first of the spoken words, and then of the 
written record. These two in their order and re- 
lations correspond, in some measure, to the Meeting 
and the Minute-Book. 


Toe Mertinc.—“ Then they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another.” 

1. The Persons, ‘They that feared the Lord.” 
The appellation is generic, and not specific. It indi- 
cates generally what side they had chosen, but does 
not specify particularly what character they bore. 
They were the religious men of that day, as dis- 
tinguished from their profane or vicious contempo- 
raries. From the time of Cain and Abel these two 
classes have lived together in the world, more or 
less commingled ; and they will live together in 
the world, in spite of all human ministries, until 
angel-reapers shall finally separate the tares from 
the wheat at the second coming of the Lord. That 
primeval pair of brothers were typical as well as 
historical personages. Then, as now, the fear of 
God and a regard for man were associated features 
of human character. When the first was wanting, 
the second also disappeared. 

They who fear the Lord are, like Abel, at once 
devotional and humane. Tenderness to a brother 
is the under side of trust in God. Scripture and 
reason unite in discrediting the profession of godli- 
ness in the heart, if brotherliness do not appear in 
the life. “In this the children of God are mani- 
fest, and the children of the devil: whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his brother.”—1 John iii. 10. 

_ The expression “fear of the Lord,” employed in 
its generic sense to designate the godly, is spread 
over the whole Bible—alike the Old Testament and 
the New. The fear of the Lord, specifically under- 
stood, conveys not only a different but even an 
opposite meaning. Fear grows in guilt, and hides 
from the holy. Its descriptive characteristic is, 
that it “hath torment.” This fear fades away 
before reconciliation. “Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” They who generically fear the Lord are 
specifically free from fear. The original fear that 
— the heart of the sinful is, through faith 

Jesus, resolved into its elementa, reverence of 

the Divine, and dread of the Pure. Pardon be- 
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“Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another: and the Lord hearkened, and heard it ; 
and a book of remembrance was written before him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought 


stowed and accepted dissolves the dread, and leaves 
the reverence in all its integrity. Reverence of 
the Divine, left in possession and relieved of its 
carnal complement, assumes to itself a filial con- 
fidence as its fellow. Henceforth, in the new 
nature, fear and trust constitute one character, 
known, in the Scriptures, by the general term fear, 
but as widely different from guilty terror, as day 
is from night. In the dear child’s love of his 
heavenly Father, there is as much fear as suffices 
to guard against every approach to presumption ; 
and in the creature’s fear of the righteous Judge, 
there is as much filial love as suffices to eliminate 
all the terror. Those whom Malachi designates as 
the God-fearers of his day approached the altar, as 
the disciples afterwards departed from the sepulchre 
of Jesus, “with fear and great joy.” These two, 
when normally combined in the spiritual life, con- 
stitute a character more lovely and more precious 
than either ingredient when it stands alone. 


2. The Period. ‘ Then,” the godly in Israel 
met and held converse. The date of the transac- 
tion is important. Indeed, in all events, ancient 
and modern, civil and sacred, it is impossible to 
over-estimate its importance. Facts, however great 
and however clearly reported, lose often half their 
value, if we are not able to ascertain when they 
occurred. The religious men of Malachi’s day bore 
their testimony to truth in a peculiar crisis of the 


| nation; and the peculiarity of the crisis affected 


the conduct of the witnesses. They stood on a 
narrow ledge with a deep dark chasm on either 
side. Behind, was a restless sea of individual 
wickedness and national apostasy ; before, a long 
dark night was lowering over a trackless desert. 
They were already on the edge of that broad dark 
border that separated the revelation of the Old 
Testament from that of the New. It was, spiri- 
tually, a waste howling wilderness that lay between 
Malachi and the Baptist ; and although, through- 
out the ten times forty years of Israel’s wandering 
there, a human leader sometimes rose up to take 
the place of Moses, no light from heaven appeared 
instead of the ancient guiding pillar. To thought- 
ful men, it was a more solemnizing position than 
that of their fathers when they stood on the edge 
of the desert, and strained in vain to look across 
the dreary interval that lay between them and the 
Promised Rest. The setting sun threw a melan- 
choly red light from the great sea athwart the 
mountains that stand round Jerusalem; and along, 
long night must intervene before the dawning of 
another day, True, they possessed the promise, 
“Unto you that fear my name, shall the Sun of 
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righteousness arise with healing in his wings ;” but 
as sight failed, and faith was feeble, no wonder 
that their hearts were sad. 

It was a season of national degeneracy. The 
testimony of their latest prophet is singularly clear 
and specific. He openly charges them with un- 
godliness, and specifically libels the details of their 
guilt. They refused to serve God, and: then jus- 
tified their disobedience by blasphemy. Their 
words were stout against the God of their fathers, 
and their life was one long violation of His 
law. 

It was in such a crisis that pious men sought out 
eachother, and held meetings for consultation and 
prayer. Thus it has ever been. When Sodom has 
nearly filled up the measure of her guilt, and the 
final judgment is about to descend, then the Abra- 
hams of the time and place may be seen on the 
brow of the neighbouring hill, pleading with God 
for mercy, or urging men to repent. The faithful, 
in an evil day, constitute the preserving salt of an 
apostate community ; but the community, in the 


nature of the case, cannot recognise their benefac- | 


tors. To know and acknowledge the worth of the 
worthy would imply already repentance and refor- 
mation. Meantime it is consoling to observe in 
such an example, that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. The darkness of the 
night quickened the watchmen’s longings for the 
dawn. The wickedness of men drove the faithful 
closer to God. The want of sympathy on earth 


increased their intercourse with heaven. 
3. The Transaction. They “spake often one to 


another.” Meetings and mutual counsel were not 
peculiar to the faithful in those days, and are not 
peculiar to them in ours. Other classes also held 
conferences, and exchanged views. Like drew to 
like. Birds of a feather flock together, whether 
the feather be white or black. Those who had 
sown much and reaped little would doubtless have 
something to say about the failure of their crops. 
Perhaps there were philosophers in those days who 
traced effects to their causes, and discovered that 
mildew and caterpillars were generated according 
to the laws of nature. Perhaps they said smart 
things about the softness of the saints in supposing 
that the blood of a lamb reverently poured on the 
altar could have any effect on the corn-fields. The 
merchants also, who earned much money, and then 
lost it all through holes in the bag—through the 
failure of the investments which they hai ¢cemed 
profitable and safe—the merchants were able to 
demonstrate that the commercial crisis was due to 
the conjunction of a bad harvest with civil com- 
motion, and that these, again, were caused by the 
elements of nature on the one hand, and the ambi- 
tion of powerful chiefs on the other. Fortified by 
this investigation, they could boldly proclaim that 
the same misfortunes would have certainly befallen 
them, although they had sacrificed a hecatomb, and 
spent all their days and nights in saying prayers. 
Satisfied with philosophy, they dispensed with 
faith. Having discovered Nature, they discarded 
God. 

Probably the saints of that day did not find it 
necessary, in accepting one of these two, to reject 
the other. They may have been able to see as far 
as their neighbours into the generation of cater- 





pillars, and the failure of trade. But after they | 
had pushed their inquiries as far as the line of || 
reason could reach, they did not venture to deter- 
mine and pronounce that no God lived, judged, and i 
acted in the unexplored region beyond. Although | 
they observed the operation of the natural laws, 
they believed in a personal, living Lawgiver. The 
Supreme Ruler was their Father and their friend, 
They felt his chastisement, and yet did not distrust 
his ‘love, 

A group of these good men have congregated 
casually at the gate. Some bargains must be made, 
and some balances settled ; but when these trans- 
actions have been completed, this knot of grave 
Hebrews still remains upon the spot, They are 
conversing now upon a subject. that bulks more 
largely in their hearts than the business of the day. 
The nation’s apostasy, the judgments of God, the 
duty of the faithful—these and similar themes 
circulate with bated breath in earnest whispers. 
Look on those men! These are the Lord’s re- 
membrancers. This company constitute the un- 
observed conductor that receives the lightning from 
the sky, and guides it to the ground. The proud 
tower still stands erect, because this saviour stood 
between it and its doom. 

We give up hypocrites of all degrees to the will 
of their enemies. From non-believers we ask no 
quarter for any lie. Wherever and whenever false- 
hood is detected, let it be unsparingly condemned. 
But we venture to believe that, after the spurious 
profession has been all eliminated, a large residuum 
of true godliness remains in our own land in our 
own day. A multitude whom no man can num- 
ber walk with God in white along the common 
paths of life. We rejoice, we exult in the belief 
that this land teems with true disciples of the Lord 
Jesus, Accusations of hypocrisy flung out at ran- 
dom will neither destroy their title nor change 
their character. Let Christians take the hint for 
their own benefit that no efforts by adversaries can 
do them any harm. If they are true to themselves, 
nothing else will hurt them. 

When Christians meet in small companies, or in 
large assemblies ; on the Sabbath, or during the 
week; in the place of business, at the family 
hearth, or in the reunion for prayer,—they should 
have somewhat to say to one another about the 
kingdom of God within their own hearts and 
throughout the world. It is said in Scripture that 
where the treasure is there will the heart be also: 
the principle might be safely employed in con- 
structing a parallel rule,—where the treasure is, 
thither will the conversation tend. We do not 
prescribe it as a duty that people, when they meet 
in the house or on the highway, should call to 
mind their profession, and bring in a bit. of reli- 
gious conversation in order to preserve their con- 
sistency. No; this is the province of the heart 
and the will, rather than of the memory and judg- 
ment. Good things put on after this manner never 
fit closely. The religious conversation must spring 
up like water in a well. But when the spiritual 
affections are stirred, they should not. be: arti- 
ficially suppressed. Permit them to flow freely. 
When a few persons meet, who have a com- 
mon interest in one great event or project, they 


instantly fall into conversation upon the sub- 
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ject. If they should remain silent, or speak on 
some trivial theme, the fact would prove that they 
were under restraint. As soon as they feel them- 
selves free, they will glide into the subject that lies 
nearest their hearts. The disciples of Jesus, when 
they meet, should freely hold intercourse regard- 
ing the kingdom of God. Sometimes of set pur- 
pose in meetings for reading the Scriptures and 
prayer, Sometimes casually, or rather providenti- 
ally, when brothers and sisters of God’s family 
meet on the edge of the world’s broad highway, 


| they should take counsel together as to the growth 


or fading of grace in their own hearts, and in the 
Church at large. 

If your hope is bright, brother, and your faith 
firm, do not hide under a bushel the light that the 
Lord has given you. Your neighbours need your 
aid. By introducing gently, naturally, modestly, 
the preciousness of Christ as a subject of conversa- 
tion, you may be the means of fanning into strength 
some expiring spark of grace, or of kindling first 
conviction in some dark soul. The children of the 
kingdom should have something to say to one an- 
other about the King. 








SECOND 


EVENING. 


THE MINUTE-BOOK. 
«A book of remembrance was written before him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon 


his name. 
jewels.—MAL. iii. 16, 17. 

“Tue Lord hearkened and heard, and a book 
of remembrance was written before him.” We 
are familiar with the thought that God is the 
“hearer of prayer ;” but in this case no mention is 
made of prayer offered by the knot of believing 
Hebrews who conversed with each other in the 
gate; and yet the words which they spoke on 
earth were heard in heaven. The voice of prayer 
is not the only voice that reaches the ears of the 
Lord of hosts. The Redeemer and Judge of men 
hears what we say to each other as well as what 


| we say to himself. The Divine omniscience is 
It | 


dreadful to man until he is reconciled to God. 


makes indifference in religion impossible. Suppose | 


| you should discover to-day that some one has 


| heard every word that you have spoken, and known 


every thought that has passed through your mind, 
with what feeling would you henceforth regard 
him? Not with indifference: that is no longer 
possible. If you do not confide in him with a per- 


| fect love, you-hate him with all the force of your 





being. Whether they confess it or not, unrecon- | 


ciled sinners;hate God for hearing them, and search- 


| ing their hearts. 


But while the intrusion of an alien into the deep- 


| est privacy of your soul is unspeakably distasteful, 
| the presence of a friend, especially in times of dark- 
| ness, is unspeakably sweet. 


In a multitude of 
cases the same words of Scripture convey to one 
class a promise, to another class a threat. ‘The 


|| Lord hearkened and heard” what men said to each 


other in their companies, casual or pre-arranged. 
What then? The intimation is comfort to every 
dear child of God’s family, but terror to every 
| alienated heart. “ Rightly dividing the word: of 
| truth” is the occupation and the art of every faith- 
| ful minister; but the word of truth sometimes 
divides itself without the intervention of human 
| Iinistry, sending out from the same sentence on 
one side a sharp arrow to pierce a hard heart, and 


} on the other side the oil of gladness to heal a 


| broken. one. Different, opposite emotions are 
| awakened in different persons by the. simple inti- 
| Mation that God hears the ‘softest whispers in 


| 


| which a friend confides his ‘secret to a friend. 





Would that you and I, reader, were so at peace 


=__ 





And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up my 


with God in the Mediator, that we should abso- 
lutely have no wish, although we had the power, 
to keep a secret from his ken, In this matter the 
only two methods endurable are that of hiding all, 
and that of having nothing to hide. These two are 
conceivable, but the latter alone is possible to man. 
The first is the plan which the wicked ‘vainly try ; 
the second is the plan which the ransomed of the 
Lord successfully adopt. 

“A Book of Remembrance was written before 
Him.” This is one of those accommodations to 
human conceptions and human forms of speech 
which abound in the Scriptures, and which must 
abound in any revelation from God that shall be in- 
| intelligible to man. Whatsort of a book it is, and 
| how it is written we do not know. It is called 
| specifically a book of remembrance. This phrase 
| suggests that it is more closely analogous to human 
| memory than to books that are made by human 
| hands. The memory is.a more wonderful thing 
than a book. How many facts and dates and 
figures can be written over and over each other on 
its single page, without effacement or confusion ! 
Consider a human memory with its crowded record 
of threescore and ten years, all legible still at the 
close, and then think of its duration and its power 

multiplied by infinity. As all events lie in the 
| Divine prescience before they happen, so they all 
| abide remembered in the omniscient mind after 
| they have emerged into fact. The book is “written 
before him.” We are writing it from day to day, 
and from hour to hour. They photograph a criminal 
now, ‘and by aid of the picture detect him more 
surely when he commits another crime. Our hearts, 
throwing out a stream of thoughts as they heave, 
are all and always open in the sight of Him with 
whom we have todo. It is asif the words and the 
seed-thoughts whencethey spring should rise invisible 
like water evaporated in the sun, and strike against 
the outspread canopy of heaven, and print them- 
selves indelibly on its ample page. There they 
remain recorded till the judgment is set and the 
books are opened. 

But although it is in the main a consolation to 
the children of God to know that all their words 
and thoughts are written in their Father’s book, 
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does not this intimation prove too much, and cast 
down again by its terror those whom in tenderness 
it lifted up? The record cannot be partial ; and if 
all is written, how can the holiest stand? 

True, even a renewed man dare not in the judg- 
ment appeal to the record of his life. In the words 
of the Psalmist he abandons that plea: “If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord, who shall 
stand?” But when the law closes one door, the gospel 
opens another. The alternative immediately fol- 
lows, “ But there is forgiveness with thee.” 

A Christian’s page in God’s book is like some ac- 
counts that I have seen in the processes of commerce ; 
the page is double, and it is written on both sides, 
on the left hand and on the right. The two sides 
are corresponding and opposite. The one is called 
Charge and the other Discharge. I observe in 
settled accounts, although on the side of charge 
the vast page may be crowded with a multitude of 
entries, while on the side of discharge there may be 
only a single line, yet the amounts at the bottom 
are equal and balancing. TI see some name written 
underneath ; that name written gives and secures 
the discharge. Ah, the life-course of a disciple 
fills up his charge in God’s book, and that account 
at life’s close is a heavy debt; but Christ’s name 
and merit are marked to his account, and all is 
thereby blotted out. No man could hope to meet 
the opened book in the great day unless his Re- 
deemer’s name were written there. It is on the 
letters of that blessed name that a humble be- 
liever looks when he dares 


“To read with glistening eyes, 
His title to a mansion in the skies.” 


You may boldly read your own sin-debts, my 
brother, with your own eyes in God’s book of judg- 
ment at the great day, when you see them written 
over the Discharger’s name. 

The persons for whom the book is written are 
characterized, not only generally, as those who 
feared the Lord, but also specifically, as those who 
“thought upon his name.” This last characteristic 
of ancient Hebrew piety possesses a peculiar interest 
when set in the light of their institutions and their 
history. It was not lawful to write in full, or to 
speak articulately the awful name, Jehovah. All the 
more reverently and intensely on that account did 
the faithful think upon it in an evilday. That 
hidden name is now unveiled. The Father is 
manifested in the incarnation of the Son. ‘The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory.” “No man hath seen God at 
any time: the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” Be- 
tween the ministry of Malachi and the preaching 
of the Baptist, there were, doubtless, always some 
faithful witnesses, although from our standpoint 
they are “hidden ones.” Those devout thinkers 
on God’s great name had successors running in an 
unbroken line through the intervening generations 
until it leant on Christ. In the course of those ages 
their name was changed, but their nature and their 
occupation remained the same. In Malachi’s time 
they thought upon Jehovah’s name; in the Bap- 
tist’s day, they “ waited for the consolation of 
Israel.” Those watchful hearts and straining eyes 
were at length gladdened by the dawn, The Sun 
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of righteousness arose with healing in his wings, 
The perennial promise of the New Testament is 
“to them that look for him, He shall appear.” 

Nor should we fail to notice—for under the full 
light of the gospel, the minute and half-hidden 
trait springs up into first-rate importance —that 
the Book of Remembrance is written for the per- 
sons who spoke to each other and thought on the 
Lord’s name, rather than for the words which they 
uttered, and the thoughts which they cherished. 
The Scriptures contain distinct reference to two 
books. To have my name written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life is one thing ; to have my thoughts, 
words, and actions recorded in God’s book of judg- 
ment is another. I may be personally dear to the 
Lord that bought me; while my life at the best 
has been evil, not only in God’s sight, but even in 
my own. Let the book be written for me, and not 
for my words and thoughts. Blot out all my life, 
Lord, from thy book of judgment, but blot not me 
from the Book of Life. To those who look on the 
gospel of Christ as they look on a mathematical 
problem or a theory in political economy, the dis- 
tinction may seem a very small point ; but toa soul 
that has been convinced of sin, and drawn to the 
Redeemer, it is a point on which life or death 
eternal turns round. If my life-deeds are marked 
mine in the great day, I perish ; if these are all 
blotted out, and my name recorded as one of the 
Lord’s redeemed, I shall hear the welcome, “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father.” I stake all on this. 
“Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

“And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels.” 
Not obscurely, considering the time and circum- 
stances of the revelation, a great glory of the gospel 
shines through the prophetic imagery here. Not 
only is the Saviour precious to his people; his 
people are also precious to the Lord. He is their 
portion,—that is one truth ; but another and 
greater is, they are His. In the New Testament, 
Christ invites sinful men to come to himself and be 
saved ; cries aloud to them when they disregard his 
word ; weeps for them when they will not heed 
his cry ; rejoices over them when they come ; sees 
in them of the travail of his soul when they are 
saved, and is satisfied with them as his company 
for ever. ‘My jewels:” that is the name by 
which the Redeemer knows his believing people. 
He counts on them for setting in his crown. How 
safe they are! None shall be able to pluck them 
out of his hand. How highly he values them !— 
how highly, therefore, should they esteem them- 
selves! Here lies the strongest motive to practical 
purity. Defile not these jewels that are destined 
to be set in Christ’s glorious crown. : 

And, last not least, under the folds of Malachi’s 
prophetic drapery lies a lesson, all the more accept- 
able that it is found where it was not ex 
on patience in tribulation. Sharp strokes and hard 
rubs should not surprise the dear children of God's 
family, nor make them doubt a Father's love, 
This discipline is all needed, that the jewels may 
be more shapely and more shining, when the trials 
are over and the rest begins, 
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A QUESTION ASKED IN SORROW. 
* O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?’— Rom. vii. 24. 


A Christian Frenchman, still living, of great 
|| attainments and high position, owes his conversion, 
|| instrumentally, to the skill of a village shoemaker 
|| in explaining the difficult doctrinal writings of Paul. 
|| The philosopher had, by other means, been led to 
| make inquiry for himself on religious subjects. He 
|| began to search the Scriptures, as he had previously 
| been in the habit of searching nature, with a simple 

desire to discover truth. Advancing step by step 
in his investigation, like a traveller attempting to 
| cross a stream, he came at last to a place beyond 
| his depth, in: the 3d chapter of the Epistle to the 
|| Romans. Conscious of a certain pure sublimity 
|| in the tone of the whole, but unable intellectually 
|, to comprehend the parts and their relations, he 
| halted, and remained for some time in a condition 
of suspense. Having mentioned his effort, and in- 
| dicated his position to a lady in whose house he 
|| was a visitor, she assured him that a shoemaker 
lived in the neighbouring village who could solve 
his difficulties. Curious, but incredulous, he suf- 


fered himself to be led to the cottage of the untaught 


| theologian. There, from a humble artisan, he 
|| learned what he had not been able by his own re- 
| searches to discover. He found the key, and 
| opened the mystery. He saw the light, and felt 
| its power; he became and remains a trustful dis- 
|| ciple of Jesus. 

The facts are well authenticated. The case is 
striking, but neither unprecedented nor inexplicable. 
The themes of the Pauline theology, when they are 
at once ardently and exactly studied, are eminently 
fitted to exercise and develop the intellectual facul- 
ties. More especially when a mind of great natural 
vigour, awakened by a sound elementary education, 
and not distracted by other inquiries, concentrates 
its strength on these themes, as they lie in their 
germ in the evangelical histories, and spread out into 
their logical developments in the Pauline epistles, 
a character emerges which has grown, indeed, ac- 
cording to natural laws, but seems a prodigy to 
| the onlooker when he first discovers it. Besides, 
| when a man of good natural ability has been spiri- 
| tually enlightened, he possesses an advantage over 
| amere scholar, even in ascertaining and compre- 
_ hending intellectually the deep things of the Scrip- 
ture. According to the express testimony of the 
Master himself, a man who is not born again “ can- 
not see the kingdom of God,” however distinctly 
_ it may be revealed in the gospel. No one who is 
acquainted with the early history of missions to 
India will count it a thing impossible that a shoe- 
maker could unravel the knotty points of Paul to a 
French philosopher. Our own Carey, “ the sancti- 
fied cobbler” of contemporary wits, is already a 
bright particular star not only in the circle of 
Christ’s disciples, but also among the great men of 
his land and his day. 

The doctrinal discussions which abound in the 
writings of Paul, besides their direct and highest 
use in explaining how the sinful may be saved, 
have, by a secondary subordinate operation, proved 


i 








an unspeakable boon to Protestant Christendom. 
The study of these writings makes the learner both 
acute and grave. It gives sail and ballast at once. 
Peasants who have devoutly tunnelled their way 
through the Epistle to the Romans may generally 
be governed without the aid of an armed police. 
Although, as the annals of Scotland testify, they 
stand in a tyrant’s way, they constitute a pillow, 
without a thorn, cn which the head that wears a 
righteous crown may sleep in peace. 

We approach, at this time, one of the great 
apostle’s weighty sayings, keping that, through 
the teaching of the promised* Spirit, we may in 
some measure perceive its meaning, taste its sweet- 
ness, and submit to its power. In such an exercise 
we labour under the disadvantage of dealing with 
a single sentence, arbitrarily broken off from a dis- 
course whose texture is continuous and close. But 
this disadvantage may be practically reduced to a 
minimum, if not altogether removed, in a land 
where every reader has a Bible at hand, and is 
already in some measure acquainted with the 
context. 

The portion which we have selected for exami- 
nation consists of a question and its answer, emerg- 
ing by way of conclusion from a lengthened process 
of spiritual self-dissection, recorded in the preced- 
ing part of the chapter. The question and its 
answer, both in essence and in form, constitute an 
impassioned exclamation. In point of fact, the 
emotional characterizes the writings of Paul as 
much as the intellectual. Although his words are 
always cutting, they are never cold. They glow 
as they penetrate, and therefore they kindle while 
they convince. 

“O wretched man that Iam!” Obviously he 
is suffering ; and the cause of his distress is some- 
thing that he calls “the body of this death.” 
What may that be? The expression is peculiar ; 
yet by aid of the context, and the analogy of the 
Scripture at large, its import may be substantially, 
and even accurately, ascertained. The three prin- 
cipal terms are, (1.) Death ; (2.) This Death ; and, 
(3.) the Body of this Death. We must examine 
these terms separately and in their reciprocal 
relations. 

1. Death. We can scarcely err here. Natural 
death is not the apostle’s theme in this passage. 
He is not speaking, he is not thinking of it. The 
death of which he speaks is something from which 
he would fain be delivered. But the man is living, 
and no immediate danger threatens his life. He is 
not iv, he is not near death temporal; and there- 
fore it is not death temporal of which he speaks 
when he prays for deliverance from its power. It 
is death spiritual. It is sin. No reader of Scrip- 
ture will be at loss to realize this conception. The 
death which the man feels, and of which he com- 
plains, is sin in his own heart and life. What 
aspect of his own sin his exclamation indicates will 
immediately appear. 


2. This Death. The preceding context is a 
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vivid narrative of his own present spiritual ex- 
perience. It is a sun-picture of the inner man, as 
he then was and felt himself to be. The ailment 
is present and personal. Throughout those keen, 
self - dissecting sentences, the patient appears 
writhing in agony before the spectators. His eye, 
meantime, is not straining into the dim, troubled 
future,—striving to catch the outline of unknown 
but apprehended terrors ; his eye is turned inward 
upon the thoughts of his own heart. It is this 
death that troubles him,—the death that gnaws his 
vitals now. 

That. death is an object of terror to many who 
sit at ease in this one. The distress that the 
earliest’ convictions generally produce in the con- 
science consists in the’ dread of a death that 
threatens-to overtake, rather than the loathing of 
a death that has already overtaken the guilty. In 
short, and to speak without a metaphor, the 
punishment of sin hereafter is often dreaded more 
than the pollution and power of sin now. A test 
whereby one may try the truth of his religion is 
supplied here : Would you be comfortable and con- 
tent in this death, which is already in your soul, if 
you could make sure of escaping that death which 
threatens the guiltyfrom the judgment-seat of God? 

“O wretched man that I am!” and wherefore 
wretched? Is it because “‘the wicked shall be 
turned into hell?’ If this be all, the devils are as 
far advanced in religion as you are; for they 
tremble at the prospect of that second death. Let 
it be distinctly conceded, however, that a dread of 
punishment from God for sin is neither wrong nor 
useless. In itself, and as far as it goes, it is not 
evil, and may lead to good. But fear of punishment 
is not sorrow for sin. If it linger alone in the 
soul, and do not lead forward to something better 
than itself, it becomes a symptom of love to sin, 
and of grief that God does not love it too. 

3. The Body of this Death. The language is figu- 
rative, and the figure is abrupt and bold; but in 
nature and in Scripture we shall find analogies suffi- 
cient to direct our inquiry, and insure a safe result. 
Spiritual death—another name for sin—is personi- 
fied. It is conceived and spoken of as an existing 
substantive being, capable of acting and suffering. 
Thus ‘‘sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death ;” and “‘O death, where is thy sting?” 

From the conception of death or sin as a person 
and a power, it is only one step to’ the conception 
of it as consisting of soul and body. In this view, 
it was its body, and not its soul, that afflicted 
Paul throughout his Christian course, from his con- 
version to his departing hour. The soul of sin had 
in him and for him been destroyed at the moment 
of his union to Christ in faith. When he became 
one with his Saviour as a branch is one with the 
vine in which it grows, when his life was hid with 
Christ in God, he was'in one important sense de- 
livered finally from sin. The sentence of guilt was 
then removed. He was-at peace with God. “ There 
is now no condemnation to them-that are in Christ 
Jesus.” - He was reconciled. “He counted thence- 
forth on God’s favour for Jesus’ sake. Sin could 
neither rule him while he lived, nor cast him away 
when he died. The soul of sin was for him de- 
stroyed. Its immortal part was taken away. It 
had not now that terrible vitality and immortality 





which makes it dreadful. It could not outlive the 
man, and meet him again at the judgment-seat. 

Yet Paul, when forgiven and justified, was not 
done with sin, It was no longer his master, but it 
availed to torment him still. It could not cut off 
the future life of blessedness, but it disturbed the 
present life of trial.. It could not reign over the 
man with sovereign power, but it lingered in the 
man with a defiling presence... The serpent that 
possessed Saul of Tarsus had been thrust through, 
so that its spirit fled ; but its body lay in Paul the 
apostle a loathsome and ngisome carcase, dimming 
all his joys and impeding him at every step of his 
course, 

The body: of sin, then, represents the actual im- 
purity that remains in the heart and life of 4 
Christian after he has been forgiven and renewed, 
Sin as a reigning power, as a nature in the man, 
and an enmity against God in his soul,—sin in 
these aspects has been taken away. It has been 
blotted out in the blood of the Lamb; but sinning 
still continues more or less in the life. of renewed 
men. ‘The life, the power, the soul of sin has been 
destroyed, and the remaining imperfections of the 
Christian constitute its body, which defiles and 
disturbs him all his days. 

Observe, it is of the body, and not the soul, of 
this death that the apostle complains. This was a 
new complaint. It began on the way to Damascus, 
when he fell to the ground at the feet of Jesus, and 
rose again at his word. This death, this sin, was 
in Saul ‘when he kept the clothes of the ruffians 
who murdered Stephen. It was in him: then un- 
injured, soul and body too, but he did not loathe 
the inhabitant of his own heart, and did not cry 
for deliverance. Why? Because it was not. then 
the body, or corpse of this death. It was the liv- 
ing person, his companion, his inhabitant, himself. 
No man truly desires to be delivered from sin, as 
long as sin lives uninjured in his breast. As long 
as it is living, he cherishes it. He has no desire to 
be free from its embrace. While spiritual death is 
complete in a sinful man, the sinful man does not 
feel uneasy under spiritual death. The body of this 
death is not disagreeable as long as the soul is in it. 

It is when his sin is pardoned that a sinner truly 
dislikes sin. While it has power to cast him into 
hell, he loves it: when it can no longer do him 
permanent harm, then he fears and hates it. This 
is one of those paradoxes which consist of more 
condensed and intensified truth. At this point, 








the bold figure of the text greatly aids our concep- 
tion. A wicked companion, if he has won your 
heart, and holds it as by aspell, is loved, and at all | 
hazards held to your bosom. But if the fascinat- | 
ing serpent that. coils round your heart, as if his | 
folds were its own fibres, be secretly smitten dead 
by the hand of a Mighty One who wisely loves 
you, while the material folds of the dead ensnarer 
remain still warped about your being, your love is 
infallibly turned into loathing. You will be con- 
strained to cry, 0 wretched man that Iam, who | 
shall deliver me from the body, the carcase, of this 
reptile! The sins that still linger in his soul, con- 
trary to the will of ‘his new nature, are loathsome 
to a converted and forgiven man, as. the corrupting 
earcase of adead companion would be if it remained 
hanging on his living limbs. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 


THE ANSWER GIVEN 
“ T thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Rom. vii. 25. 


BEFORE going forward to consider directly the 
| glad, grateful answer which Paul got and gave to 
his own sad question, it will be expedient to recur 
fora moment to the doctrine which the question 
contains. The theme is difficult; but it is deeply 
interesting, and its difficulties are by no means in- 
soluble. They are precisely such difficulties as 
might be ‘expected to occur in the revelation of 
God’s will: We might expect that Revelation, al- 
though not beyond men’s understanding, would ex- 
ercise it to the full. They who cast the Scriptures 
aside, because in some parts they are not so easy 
and interesting as the last novel, do violence to the 
doctrines of Natural Theology, as well as to the 
letter of Scripture. The truth taught in this text 
is, moreover, of a kind that will bear and repay 
some repetition in the effort to expound it. If it 
glide over the surface at the first enunciation, we 
may grasp and retain it at the second. 
If the body of sin were wholly removed at the 
moment when its spirit is destroyed, there would 
be no interval of discipline for Christians in the 
body. If aman were for ever absolutely sinless 
from the moment his sin was forgiven, no such cry 
| of spiritual distress as Paul emitted could be heard 
onearth. But in the purpose of God and the ex- 
perience. of his people, a period of trial intervenes 
between the decisive turning from sin and the at- 
| tainment of perfect holiness. After the soul of 
this spiritual death has departed at conversion, the 
_ body of it remains a while; and it is when the 
| soul of it is gone that the body of it is felt to be 
loathsome. When a man’s love of sin has departed, 
and his sinning still remains, he becomes wretched, 
and cries for deliverance. While your favourite 
lives and lies in your bosom, although he ‘is de- 
stroying you, you are content with his company ; 
but when he dies, and therefore can no longer 
deeply or permanently hurt you, you loathe his life- 
lessframe. ‘“O wretched man thatI am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
You may discover here the explanation of a fact 
on which many have stumbled. Both in the Scrip- 
tures and in the present experience of Christians, 
you find that those who are furthest advanced in 
| holiness complain most bitterly of their own sin- 
| fulness. To one who looks on the Christian expe- 

rience from without, thisseemsan anomaly. Both 

publicly and privately these expressions have in 

many cases been credited to the account of hypo- 

crisy. When a Christian counts and calls himself 
|| @chief sinner, they say that he really is a better 
| man than most of his neighbours, and that he 

knows the fact right well. They regard his pro- 
| fession of humility as a disguise to cover his pride. 
| This judgment is a mistake founded on ignorance. 
When a pardoned and renewed man confesses that 
| he is more vile than others, his judgment is just. 
| As the stars, in the beginning of Genesis, in respect 
| to the sun and the moon, are rightly called “lesser 
| lights,” although most of them are absolutely larger ; 
| 80, in the quickened inquirer’s view, his own sins 











IN GLADNESS. 





are greater than the sins of all the world besides. 
Small portions of corrupting dead flesh lying in || 
your bosom are more loathsome to you than heaps || 
of corpses at a distance. So, when the spiritual 
sensibility has become pure and tender, a man is, 
in point of fact, more disgusted with the impurity 
within his ewn heart, than with all the impurities 
that adhered to other men. In the sensations of 
the soul, as in those of the body, the revulsion 
from vileness is strong not in proportion to its 
quantity but in-proportion to its nearness. Those 
who hate sin truly at all, hate their own most, be- 
cause it is their own. To mark and stigmatize the 
failings of a neighbour and overlook our own is 
ever a sure mark of self-deception. 

Notice now the glad, hopeful answer which the || 
apostle has given to his own interrogation, “I thank 
God.” His confidence is as sure a mark of diseiple- | 
ship as his plaint. If he had not been a true Chris- | 
tian; he would not have been troubled by such || 
a grief ; he would not have been animated by such 
a gladness. How readily he falls in with the pre- 
cept “in everything give thanks”! If any condi- || 
tion could claim exemption from that rule it was || 
his. A wretched man, with the body of sin coiled | 
round his heart, and no deliverance yet wrought, 
whatever hope there might be in the future,—if any 
man might be excused from the duty of thankful- 
ness to God, it was this man. But he no more 
desires exemption than a thirsty man desires ex- 
emption from the duty of drinking water. Already, 
while he is a sufferer, and the deliverance which he 
sought lying far in the future, already he breaks 
forth into thanksgiving. He-is not content with 
registering a vow that he will thank God if he is 
delivered, and when he is delivered. In his agony 
he begins a hymn of praise. 

And well he may. There is hardly anything, 
short of an actual entrance into heaven, better 
fitted to make a sinful man glad than to feel that 
his own sins have begun to trouble him. Ah, 
friend, when your sin begins to be your tormentor, 
fall down on your knees and give thanks to God 
for the fact. Your enemy would not have done 
this. The Tempter would have kept you ina deep 
sleep if he could. When a patient has fainted. so 
profoundly that his friends are in doubt whether 
he has died, the sight that relieves them is the 
quivering of his hand under the sense of pain when 
they prick its flesh. The feeling of pain is a sign 
of life. When my own sins become loathsome to 
my own heart, my deliverance is sure in God’s good 
time. I shall praise him now for the symptoms of 
complete redemption coming soon. 

These are strange bedfellows! Grief and glad- 
ness lie side by side in this man’s heart. There is 
a wretchedness that draws a scream of agony from 
his lips ; and, at the same moment, a joy that 
bursts into an anthem of praise. Ah, when your 
sin is your sorrow, your comfort is near! The’ 
Spirit of God who made this wound is ready on the 
instant to pour in the healing balm. Cooling 
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water is at hand; the thirsty soul will soon be 
satisfied. But the soul that is not thirsty? Ah! 
for that soul, the living water springs up in vain. 
But, although he is glad already, he has not yet 
obtained the deliverance for which he pleaded. As 
yet he holds the boon only by hope. He does not, 
and cannot say, My God has delivered me ; gram- 
matically and logically the answer must be filled 
in from the question. It runs thus: ‘‘ Who shall 
deliver me? I thank God, He shall.” Let it never 
be forgotten that he had already obtained one de- 
liverance, and is now crying fora second. He is 
already freed from the soul of sin, and now he 
longs to be freed also from its body. Or to speak 
without a figure, he has been redeemed by the 
blocd of Christ from the guilt and curse of sin, 
and he desires to be also emancipated wholly from 
the habit and acts of sinning. Sin cannot condemn 
him at last ; but he weeps, because it defiles him 
now. The salvation that he has already obtained 
consists in pardon of sin and reconciliation with 
God ; the salvation he still seeks is perfect holiness 
of heart and life. This latter side of his redemp- 
tion lies yet in the future, and he holds it only by 
hope. He knows it is coming, but, alas! he feels 
in bitterness that it has not come. He does 
not count that he has attained. He forgets the 
things that are behind, and reaches forward to the 
things that are before. He presses toward the 
mark—a mark that God has fixed on high, and on 
which his longing eyes are stedfastly set—the mark, 
—‘ Be ye holy as I am holy.” Besides ascribing 
his expected deliverance to God, the giver of all 
good, he specifically names the name of Jesus, as 
the channel through which the blessing flows. The 
full expression is, I thank God ; for he shall deliver 
me from the body of this death through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. This leads us back yet once 
more to the cardinal principle of our exposition. 
It is through Christ we know that he obtained the 
first part of redemption ; and now we learn that it 
is through Christ also, that he expects the second. 
We know he owes justification to the one Mediator 
between God and man ; and here he confesses that 
sanctification must come through the same channel. 
The death of Christ destroys, as it were, the soul 
of sin in his people, deprives it of life and immortal- 
ity. After that mortal wound, its body, although 
its filthy fragments may long adhere, will inevit- 
ably drop off at last. Stated in the forms of 
systematic theology, it stands thus :—When the 
guilt of sin has been freely pardoned, the power of 
sin will inevitably wane away, and at last perish 
utterly. Justification is the certain germ of sancti- 
fication. If sin is not now reckoned to your ac- 
count, it cannot always reign in your members. 
The text is difficult ; and the sermon too. The 
subject does not suit an indolent or frivolous mind. 
It demands close, sustained attention. It puts the 
faculties upon the strain. Perhaps the understand- 
ing, put upon the strain, is wearied by the effort. 
Possibly there may be a measure of resentment, as 
if we should do well to be angry with any one who 
demanded attention to a theological argument. 
Let me entreat my readers to beware how they 
entertain, and how they dismiss this subject. God 
has folded up in these sentences something un- 
speakably precious for you. That which he has 





laid up here for you is your life. It is at your 
peril that you miss or neglect it. Beware lest any 
irksomeness in the exposition of the word, tempt 
you to fling the word away. Nay, cast it not away, 
for a blessing is in it. If you do not get the bless- 
ing that is bound up there, you remain under the 
weight of your own guilt. 

Suppose you were led through an agricultural 
museum. Besides specimens of implements, soils, 
and manures, you observe the various kinds of 
grain, each in its own place under a glass covering, 
and each labelled with an uncouth name. Perhaps 
you are wearied. You have no taste for these 
classifications. You see no beauty in those dry, 
mummy-like specimens. Well; you may perhaps 
not lose much by your neglect of these scientific 
arrangements, and that harsh nomenclature ; but, 
if from dislike to the arranged and labelled speci- 
mens of grain, you refuse or neglect to eat bread, 
the neglect will cost you your life. 

Some may have not much power to apprehend 
theological argument ; nd no taste for theological 
terms. Be itso ; but if you neglect our exposition, 
neglect not the things which we have endeavoured 
toexpound. Our method of arranging and naming 
the cereals may be intricate and difficult ; but 
bread is to you a necessity of life. 

Sin at first lives in you, and reigns over you, and 
holds you bound over to the second death. As 
long as it has the power and mastery you love it, 
and cling toit. If you are comfortable in its com- 
pany at present, it has power to cast you away at 
last ; whereas, if it distresses you now, you will 
soon be quit of it forever. The Apostle, describ- 
ing his internal conflict in the preceding portion of 
the chapter, exclaims, ‘I am carnal!” We know 
well that by this time he was spiritual. What 
then? Is his complaint real and true? Yes, and 
it could not have been true in any other conjunc- 
tion of circumstances. Although he is spiritual, 
he truly laments his carnality ; nay more, because 
he is now spiritual he laments that he is carnal. 
While he was carnal,—that is, a self-pleasing, un- 
convicted, unconverted sinner,—he made no com- 
plaint. He was carnal to the heart’s core while he 
kept the clothes of Stephen’s murderers, and as 
soon as one foul job was done started for Damas- 
cus on the scent of another; but in those days no 
self-accusing cry ever escaped his lips. He is now 
a better man; but precisely because he is better, 
he counts and calls himself worse. A carnal man, 
whatever form of words he may repeat, never 
truthfully complains that he is carnal. None but 
the living complain sincerely of the presence of 
‘‘this death.” Thus the paradox, when subjected 
to analysis, turns out to be “truth and soberness.” 

These two things are needful: First, your sin 
must be blotted out, all forgiven through the death 
of Christ ; this destroys the soul of your destroyer. 
Next, acts and habits of actual sin, remaining still 
in your thoughts and actions, must be loathsome 
as the carcase of the dead clinging to your living 
body. When your heart detests them thus, you 
will with all your might put them away ; and 
when you put them away with all your might, a 
might greater than your own will be given to you ; 
you will be more than conqueror through Him 
that loved you. W. ARNOT, 
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BY THE 


We would never urge any man or woman to 
cross the Channel, until they were tolerably well 
acquainted with the chief things worth seeing on 
this side of it. We are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that this ‘‘ nice little, tight little island ” 
contains within its rocky shores as wondrous a 
combination, and as great a variety of scenery 
as can be found in any one portion of the Conti- 
nent of Europe twice its extent in surface. We 
back Great Britain and Ireland—not omitting even 
“the adjacent islands of the Great and Little 
Cumbraes ”—against the world, for possessing the 
richest treasures of all that is beautiful, grand, 
and loveable in Nature. We may be pitied 
as ignorant provincials for such beliefs; but we 
are as nearly as possible in sober earnest when 
we declare them to be ours, after comparing both 
sides of the Channel many a time and oft during 
these last thirty years: and so with our whole 
hearts we sing with Coleridge— 

“ O dear Britain ! O my mother isle ! 

Needs must thou prove a name most dear and 

holy,” ete. 
You know the rest, good reader: if not, please 
read for yourself ‘‘ Fears in Solitude,” for there 
are many things in the poem worth marking and 
digesting at the present time. 

There is one good at least which is gained by 
going abroad that cannot so well be obtained at 
home ;—we are thereby helped to the possession 
of the rare enjoyment of being able more easily 
to forget ourselves, by getting quit of a hundred 
things which at home constantly remind us of 
our existence,—State politics and Church politics, 
all the vexatious and troublesome questions which 
one is compelled to think about and talk about 
are left behind, and we go forth unknowing and 
unknown, desiring only to keep alive the consci- 
| ousness that we are men and Christians. With 
|| Clough we exclaim,— 

“Tt is a blessing, no doubt, to be rid, at least for a 
time, of all one’s friends and relations, 

All the assujettissement of having been what one has 
been, 

What one thinks one is, or thinks that others suppose 
one.” 


We enjoyed a short tour in Italy during May 


and June of this year. Leaving Paris we crossed 
Mont Cenis, and proceeded by railway to Genoa, 
where we made our first halt for a few days. From 
| thence we proceeded, by vetturino, along the Ri- 
Viera shore, to Pisa and Florence, crossed the 
Apennines to Bologna, and reached Venice via 


| Ferrara and Padua. From Venice we proceeded to 
Til—a9 
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Lakes Como, Lugano, and Maggiore, thence to 
Milan, and finally to Courmayeur and Mont Blanc, 
recrossing the Alps by the Pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, and returning to Paris by Martigny, Neu- 
chatel, and Basle. 

Considering all that was to be seen we could afford 
but ‘‘ a peep” at the chief attractions of the route. 

Travellers who have abundance of time and 
money at their disposal—‘‘ old stagers,” as they 
are called—-who every year loiter for months 
on the Continent, until their faces are as familiar 
to hotel-keepers as those of ‘‘ commissionnaires,” 
are no doubt disposed to look with feelings like 
contempt upon those less favoured brethren of 
the pilgrim-staff whose time and money neces- 
sarily limit their journey, or condense it into a 
mere ‘‘ peep.” I admit that in the old days of 
travel, before railways gridironed the earth, there 
was a sense of distance, a sense of being really 
abroad, which it is hardly possible to realize now, 
when a few days or hours suddenly convey us from 
the busy streets of London to the solitudes of the 
Alps, or the sunny shores of the Mediterranean. 
In the days when we were young—‘‘ ah! woful, 
when !”—the distant points of chief interest in 
Europe were reached slowly, and by such sacri- 
fices of time and comfort as enhanced the value 
of the long-wished-for result. The stage-coach 
journey first from Scotland, for example, to Lon- 
don ; the lumbering diligence, rattling for days 
and nights along the strait lines of paved roads, 
when towns, which are now passed with the speed 
of wind, were necessary resting-places for dusty 
and deliquescent passengers ; in all this there was 
a respectful, solemn approach made to Vienna, 
Rome, or even Switzerland, which one felt to be 
more becoming their dignity than to rush im- 
petuously into their presence in a cloud of steam. 
We naturally valued more the object attained by 
such labour, and did not, therefore, hastily part 
from it. Letters took weeks to reach the poste 
restante. We began to feel soft-hearted, on our 
first journey, as we thought of our absent friends ; 
and it is possible even that we sung ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home,” with tears. We thus seemed to be 
gradually educated to see the Continent with the 
eyes of continentals; becoming acclimatized, so 
as to grow out of its soil, and expand in its atmos- 
phere. But now it is difficult to get quit of the 
presence of Edinburgh, Dublin, or London. We 
fall asleep in these home cities, and dose on until 
our passports are demanded, or our luggage is exa- 
mined in some foreign country, about which long 


books of travels were written ‘‘ when we were 
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young.” 
have vanished with “ Bradshaw.” Yet, after all, 
these days of prosaic railways and of rapid travel- 
ling have their advantages, especially for the class 
—in railway nomenclature, 2d and 3d—to which 
so many of us belong, who have little time and 
money, but who nevertheless wish to get even a 
peep at some of the glories of nature and art 
beyond the Channel. Most places of interest on 
the Continent can now be reached in a space of 
time much shorter than those who never leave 
home, and have not been educated to study vul- 
gar “ Bradshaw,” the more learned and aristocratic 
‘*Murray,” or the sensible “‘ Shilling Guide,” have 
any ideaof. Last month, for example, we reached 
Genoa very early one Saturday, having left Paris on 
Thursday night. A friend who was obliged by 
business to part from us at Venice on Monday 
morning, reached Edinburgh on Thursday morning. 
Then, again, as to expense, it is the old story of 
one pound per day, on an average, to cover the 
expenses of the most rapid travelling compatible 
with comfort and seeing anything in peace, while 
for half that sum days may be spent at the best 
hotels, ex pension, or as boarders. The great 
benefit of railways is that they enable the traveller 
to hurry over distances which have no special in- 
terest, and to spend the more time in those which 
have. And it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
comparatively little time for what is called “ sight- 
seeing” (that intolerable bore!) is incompatible 
with seeing sights which, once seen, can never be 
forgotten, but must remain as photographs upon 
the mind for ever, to be reproduced at will in 
after years, when sickness or old age may confine 
the traveller to a journey from his bed to his 
chair, and when those old visions will “flash upon 
that inward eye,” accompanied by many of the 
delightful feelings and associations with which they 
were at first beheld. Let any man, for instance, 
who wishes to receive an undying impression of 
Alpine grandeur, spend but a day on the Girner 
Grat, above Zermatt, and gaze upon the glacier 
world around Monte Rosa and the gigantic Mat- 
terhorn ; or let him with reverence look up to the 
august “monarch of mountains” from the Allée 
Blanche at Courmayeur; or if he would fill his 
soul with a sense of the beautiful, let him at 
Genoa ‘the superb” ascend the old lighthouse, 
and look from its summit at the city, its sur- 
rounding hills, and along the winding shore ; 
or for one evening sit in silence on a balcony at 
Belaggio, hanging over the waters of Lake Como ; 
or stand on the heights of Fiesole as the sunset is 
steeping Florence and its plain in its golden glory ; 
or if he wishes to see what no other spot on earth 
can disclose anything like, let him row down the 
Grand Canal from the Rialto to St. Mark’s, and 


The novelty, the wonder, the freshness | 





watch a sunset on the Alps from the Giudecea ; or, 
if he desires to obtain a glimmer of art-glory which 
will surpass all he has ever conceived of, let him 


stand in silence before the masterpieces of paint- | 


ing and sculpture, in one spot in one gallery, such 
as in the tribune in the Pitti Palace ; or, if he 
would receive some impression of the majesty, 
power, and beauty of architecture, he may do so 
within those wondrous spots in Pisa and Florence, 
which are each occupied by their respective cam- 
panile, cathedral, and baptistry, or let him pass as 
in some enchanting dream around the Place of St. 
Mark’s in Venice, or ascend the spire of Milan, and 
while able to see afar off Monte Rosa “ glowing 
in roseate hues at even,” and beneath him the 
great sea of the Lombard plain, he will find him- 
self— 
Amid that aérial host 

Of figures human and divine, 

White as the snows of Apennine 

Indurated by frost,” 
that must fill him with a sense of the beautiful 
as well as the grand, which even the more ma- 
jestic Cologne does not impart—let him do even 
this much, and all this he can do in a few 
weeks, and though he may almost weep be- 
cause he has only days instead of months to 
take in the grandeur from nature and from art, 
and from many memories, yet he must feel that 
he has become possessed of treasures whose value 
no time nor money can express. The peep may 
be short, but it is like a peep into paradise ! 

The practical conclusion from all this is, that it 
is better to have seen in haste than never to have 
seen at all. 

But we must break up this tour a little more 
into some of its most interesting portions. 

The scenery best worth seeing, as we have 
already hinted, is unquestionably the Italian lakes ; 
the Riviera stretching between Genoa and Massa ; 
and the Mont Blanc from Courmayeur. I do not 
mean to affirm that the other portions of the 
route were stupid ; for, except where one crosses 
the dead, flat plain of Lombardy—which has its 
own peculiar interest—every mile almost was worth 
seeing. The line of railway from Chambery 
until it ends at Mont Cenis, is highly picturesque ; 
so is the Mont Cenis Pass itself, and the Suza 
Valley, which leads to Turin ; so is the line from 
Venice to Milan, which skirts the Alps ; and the 
road from Ivrea to Courmayeur is one of the most 
interesting I ever journeyed. 

Of most of those beautiful scenes I need not say 
anything, nor of the Italian lakes, as every person 
who has visited the north of Italy is acquainted 
with them. But one word or two about others, 
which are not so frequently visited. The road 
from Nice to Genoa (the Corniche, as it is called) 
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is of the same character with its continuation 
along the Riviera from Genoa to Pisa, or at 
least to beyond Spezzia, as far perhaps as Massa. 
We travelled the latter portion only by vetturino, 
—that is, with a hired carriage driven with two 
horses, for about £2 per day. The journey occu- 
pied two and a half days, sleeping the first night 
at Sestri, and the second at Spezzia. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the beauty of this ex- 
cursion, which can hardly be matched perhaps in 
the world, except on the Neapolitan or Sicilian 
coast. The Apennines here run, a few miles off, 
parallel to the Mediterranean, to which they con- 
nect themselves by long spurs or ridges which 
rise up into conical hills, wind round deep val- 
leys, range themselves into high mountain passes 
with rock and precipice, open out at the sea into 
wide bays with beaches of pure sand, or end in 
bold headlands, like Porto Fino, which abruptly 
plunge themselves into deep water. But who can 
describe the endless beauties of this scene, when 
every turn of the road reveals some new group- 
ing of marvellous beauty! To the right, is the 
glorious ocean; is it green as emerald, blue as 
lapis-lazuli? or do not the colours of the topaz 
and amethyst mingle with these? It is dotted 
with pure white sails, like sea-birds on its bosom, 
and loses itself in the horizon on the way to 
Egypt and Palestine. The road sometimes passed 
so near its margin that one gazed down into the 
crystal depths, and heard the laughter of the 
waves on the shore ; the air was loaded with the 
perfume of orange-trees and the most subtle and 
delicate odours ; everywhere, as far as the eye 
could see inland, were festooned vineyards, groves 
of olives, with figs, chestnuts, dark cypresses— 
every shade of green lighted up by flowers of every 
hue ; everywhere, from sea to mountain, white 
cottages like specks of light relieving the foliage ; 
villages perched on the sides, and on the tops of 
the hills, nestling deep down or far up in the val- 
leys, and each with its attendant church spire, all 
filling the air at evening with the echoing chimes of 
bells ;—and then overhead the dome of the blue sky 
that no art ever can picture, and all day enjoying 
an atmosphere which glorified every object with its 
luminous splendour! Ding, ding, ding, rung the 
bells of our little horses, as we wheeled through 
this scene hour after hour, until, from expressing 
our wonder as every moment some new view burst 
upon us, we became weary of speech, and gazed in 
silent and absorbed admiration, until some object 
for a moment concealed the view, and then we drew 
our breath and gave vent to our common sense 
of the surpassing beauty around us. If the reader 
ever visits Genoa and cannot take this journey, 
let him even go four miles out to Quarto, where 
| Garibaldi’s villa is, and let him stand on the point 
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on which is reared the small obelisk below his 
home, which marks the little bay from whence 
he and his brave band sailed on that memorable 
expedition to free Sicily—and if he goes no farther, 
I promise him that he will ‘rest, and be thank- 
ful.” But should he go the whole way, he will 
never forget the pictures presented by Chiavari, 
Sestri, or Spezzia. The detour by Carrara to 
Massa, though a very rough drive, is, I have been 
told, well worth another day’s labour to those 
who have strength and time to undertake it. 
Ihave seen nothing like the scenery of these south- 
ern lakes and coasts anywhere in the North. The 
lakes of Killarney are beautiful and lonely ; many 
of the lakes of Scotland have rare beauty, as Loch 
Awe, Loch Lomond, through the Trosachs, etc., and 
most of our “lochs” are characterized by wild and 
dreary grandeur. The lakes of Sweden are deso- 
late and tame. The lakes of North America—I 
mean Lake George and Lake Champlain, for the 
great lakes are but inland oceans—are beautiful 
also, with an undefined Indian wilderness-grandeur 
about them ; but no lakes, except those of West- 
moreland, comprise beauty, cultivation, and in- 
habitiveness, with mountain wildness, as do those 
of Italy. The richness of the shores, with the 
magnificence of the Alpine background, form 
a combination which nowhere else can be 
found, unless on the lakes of Switzerland such 
as those of Lucerne and Zurich. Then again, 
as to the coast scenery of the North, it must 
in every case (except perhaps on the Devon 
coast) yield to the South in rich and varied 
beauty. The coast of Finland is interesting with 
its endless archipelago of wooded islands, and on 
shore its many small lakes, wild forests, and fan- 
tastic boulders; but it has no variety and less 
beauty. The Irish coast is wildly picturesque and 
full of interest, as, for example, at the Killeries 
and Antrim. The Scottish coast in many respects 
stands alone with its grand ocean-line, its islands, 
headlands, precipices, bays, distant mountain ranges, 
and vast stretch of view. There is hardly in the 
world a grander scene (when the day is favour- 
able!) than mid-channel between Oban and Mull, 
or when voyaging between the point of Ardna- 
murchan and Skye. But the coasts of Italy, tak- 
ing into account at once the sea, sky, atmosphere, 
vegetation, and cultivation, stand alone for perfect 
beauty. But as I am writing of the beauty of the 
South, I must here notice a scene, which verily 
comes under that designation, although in the 
midst of a crowded city. There are in Venice a 
band of singers, numbering about twenty, who, for 
about two shillings a head, will give a concert 
upon the water. A few of us united to hire them. 
We met in our gondolas about nine at night, 
beneath the Bridge of the Rialto. The first chorus 
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is always sung here on such occasions, probably 
to gain effect, from the reverberations of the arch 
over-head. The gondola with the singers then 
slowly floats down the Grand Canal, followed by 
the other gondolas with the listeners, song after 
song being sung until midnight. The night we tried 
this experiment, last June, was perfect. A full 
moon shone from a cloudless sky, 


«¢ And looked round her with delight, the heavens 
all bare.” 


The water glanced in golden waves. Palaces and 
churches were steeped in the calm brilliancy of 
the southern night. There was a silence such as 
could not reign in any other city on earth. A 
whisper,—one’s very breathing might be heard. 
Every palace was visible as in daylight, and, 
except for the forms of dark gondolas which 
glided past, or a few lights that, like fire-flies, 
darted amidst the darkness of the mysterious 
water - streets which into the Grand 
Canal; the city seemed as if dead. The beauty 
of the scene, combined with memories of the past, 
and all that Venice was and is, lay upon the heart, 
suggesting thoughts and feelings dim, impalpable, 
oppressive, yet most exciting to the imagination, 
and which were relieved though not changed by 
the next choral burst of some old Venetian boat- 
song, which rose from the shadowy gondola that 
was leading us onwards. 


opened 


Venice is Venice still! 
Even the Austrians cannot destroy its attractions. 

Let us turn to a very different scene: Mont 
3lanc. The Italian side of Mont Blane can be 
reached from various points; in two days or 
more, for example, from Chamouni, by the Col de 
Bon Homme; or walking sixteen hours, by the 
difficult pass from the Mer de Glace over the Col 
du Geant ; or from Martigny by the Col de Ferret 
in eleven hours’ riding ; or by the Great St. Ber- 
nard in twelve, which latter route joins at Aosta 
the one we necessarily took, ascending from Italy. 
The easiest approach from the north side of the 
Alps is, therefore, for one who is not a pedestrian, 
by the St. Bernard, as the whole road can be 
driven, except two hours on mules, ascending from 
St. Pierre, and two hours descending to St. Remy 
—along a perfectly safe and easy path. The hotels 
at Courmayeur are good. We were the first visi- 
tants this season, and had all to ourselves. As 
we approached the hotel, it seemed to be wrapt 
up in the frost.of winter. The air was bitterly 
cold, although we had left scorching heat in the 
valley. As we drove into the large court of the 
hotel late in the afternoon, all was silent. The 
** Casino”—which by an immense advertisement 
on a board, hung up with vulgar impudence oppo- 
site Mont Blanc and its glaciers, promised us 
all sorts of English periodical literature; from 





the Times to the Ladies’ Magazine—was not yet 
opened except to spiders. Not a dog was 
heard, nor a landlord’s voice, as up to the door 
we hurried. But soon an astonished waiter, who 
seemed to have been hybernating since the previous 
season, appeared adjusting a white neckcloth, and 
then an amazed landlord rushed out of hiding, and 
all seemed to ask, ‘‘ What has sent you here in the 
depth of winter? It is only the month of June !” 
No bedroom was ready, and we were ushered 
for a time into a salle @ manger with closed 
window-shutters, which, when opened, disclosed a 
long room with a horse-shoe table, capable of 
dining about 150 people, with chairs and sofas 
piled up on it, as if they had fled from some 
avalanche, the whole room being a dim prophecy 
of expected summer and expected guests. A wood 
fire gave some life to it and us. 

I have never seen any mountain view, or rather 
the view of any mountain, to be for a moment 
compared to the view of Mont Blanc from the 
Italian side. The approach to it from Aosta is in 
every respect worthy of the great monarch into 
whose presence it leads. Every mile increases in 
beauty, while some portions of the road have 
gorges as deep and wild almost as the Via Mala, 
with most picturesque villages, noble medieval 
castles, and ever and anon never-to-be-forgotten 
glimpses of Mont Blanc, with everywhere snowy 
peaks marking the summits of the high Alps. As 
to the immediate view of the great mountain itself, 
I cannot imagine anything on earth more over- 
poweringly magnificent. The Chamouni side we 
had formerly seen in most favourable weather ; 
but while it has its own peculiar glory, which must 
ever make it one of the most interesting centres 
of attraction in Switzerland, yet from the Allée 
Blanche alone, near Courmayeur, can be viewed 
the whole glory of the Monarch, from his footstool 
on the green earth up to his crown of pure snow in 
the azure sky. The great advantage of this view is, 
that without any difficulty, and in an easy ride or 
walk of two hours, one can get to the very base 
of the mountain, and then look up from, as from 
above the Glacier de la Brenva, for example, up 
to its Névé, and up, up, through ice-falls, ala- 
baster snow, black jutting rocks and gigantic pre- 
cipices,—up, up, until almost in the zenith over- 
head the eye rests on that pure white dome, 
reposing on the pure blue sky—up where no 
mountain-top was ever seen by you before—up, 
where you have been accustomed to gaze only 
on fleecy clouds or silent stars—up, for miles 
untrodden by foot of man, though perhaps by 
passing angel in his flight, for well might he fold 
his wings on some message of love and grace and 
rest upon those pure heights, as on a throne in the 
third heavens. As one looks in silence upon this 
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marvellous panorama from the aiguilles, which rise 
like a wall from amidst the flowers of the Allée 
Blanche, along the mighty mass of precipice and 
glacier, until the view is bounded by the tremend- 
ous buttress of the Grande Jorasse,—the lips fail 
to express in words the emotions of the heart, but 
tears will come uncalled to the eye, from a sense 
of joy and blessedness in being able to see and 
possess such an inheritance as this on earth. 

We had a well-known guide with us, Chabot, 
commonly called Turin. I know not how it is, 
but famous Swiss guides,—such men as Balmat, 
for instance,—who have, like high priests, entered 
reverently into these holy places in the high Alps, 
fill me with great respect. There is a quiet dig- 
nity about them, that shrewd, thoughtful, unde- 
monstrative look, such as one sees in old pilots or 
old brave soldiers, and that belongs to men only 
who have been in the habit of meeting and en- 
countering great perils. They possess a solemn 
earnestness, yet cheerful hopefulness, with a humi- 
lity and modesty which are singularly attractive. 
Turin professed the greatest admiration for the 
English ‘‘ Lords.” ‘‘ Bah!” he said, ‘ these 
Italian gentlemen go from caffé to caffé, from 
theatre to theatre, but these young Englishmen 
walk from glacier to glacier, and from one moun- 
tain peak to another.” 

We returned, as I have already said, by the St. 
Bernard, reaching the Hospice with great ease in 
twelve hours, from Courmayeur. After enduring 
for a few hours excessive heat in the valley we 
again entered upon bitter cold at St. Bernard. The 
mist hung like a damp sheet over the small lake 
on the summit, and partially revealed the high 
white walls of the Hospice, like a ghost rising from 
the grave. We found the monks and dogs in good 
health, and passed through the usual routine so 
familiar to travellers, who know the comfort 
afforded by this convenient ecclesiastical hotel. 

We received the courteous attention of one of 
the brethren ; enjoyed music in the evening from 
performances on a pianoforte presented by many 
noble ladies in England, and a fine harmonium 
gracefully sent by the Prince of Wales to cheer the 
wintry solitude. In the morning at six we were 
roused by the organ of the chapel booming through 
the corridor, then after taking a peep into the 
morgue, that temple of death in all its vileness, 
and depositing our money in the poor’s-box, and 
paying the waiter, we departed, and soon were 
among the green pastures, alive with the herds of 
cattle belonging to the Hospice. 

It is impossible, when passing along this route, 
to forget the famous march of Napoleon, when, for 
twenty days, he poured his legions over these 
snows, and along those mountain tracks, to the 


|| plains of Italy. The grave of Dessaix, killed at 














Marengo, and his monument in the lonely Chapel 
of St. Bernard, vividly recal that memorable period. 
But not more so than does the fortress of Bard, 
which so nearly checkmated the First Consul. A 
more formidable opponent than it presents in the 
gorge of the valley, between Ivrea and Chatillon, can 
hardly be imagined. It rises, a sharp conical rock, 
like a small and impregnable Gibraltar, covered 
with batteries, tier above tier, like a six-decker. 
Abrupt precipices rise on each of its flanks; the sepa- 
rating space on the one side being filled up by the 
raging glacier-torrent of the Doire (for the road 
now cut out of the rock is recent), and on the other, 
by asmall village which nestles between the forti- 
fied rock and the mountain wall, as if in the ditch 
of the citadel. Through this village the old road 
along the valley passes. And it is only when one 
sees the wild and steep ravine, two miles orso from 
the fortress, up which Napoleon led all his army, 
by a pass which descends beyond it on the south 
side, and wholly concealed the enemy, that one 
fully realizes the daring and élan of that army 
and its general. The carriage of his artillery 
under the very guns of the fort, along the streets 
of the village, laid with straw to conceal the noise, 
strikes one in looking at the scene as being hardly 
possible, without either detection or destruction. 
But I must conclude my rambling remarks upon 
this short tour. The Editor commands the writer 
to stop. I regret, therefore, that Iam thus pre- 
vented from giving my readers such solid informa- 
tion upon Italy and the Italians as every man 
is charitably understood to possess who has eu- 
tered the country—more especially when he is 
practising, as I must do, that silence and reti- 
cence which are so frequently accepted as signs 
of deep wisdom, and of thonghts too weighty 
to be easily or rapidly rolled out of the teeming 
head. Methinks, however, I hear those who have 
been good-natured enough to begin this article, 
inquire with some ill-nature, as it is about to end, 
‘*Can you really give us nothing new or worth 
knowing from Italy?” About what, inquiring 
reader? I patiently wait for your questions, and 
will reply to the best of my ability. But they 
and the answers must be brief. ‘* What sort of 
man is Victor Emanuel?” I have seen his like- 
ness only ; he seems very ugly, and is, I hear, a re- 
markably healthy, active, powerful animal, but 
yet is honest as a king. ‘‘ What of Art in 
Italy 2?” Much more beautiful, I assure you, and 
better worth seeing than Victor Emanuel. But 
until the Editor gives me room for several articles 
on the subject (which I hope he won’t do, as I 
don’t understand a bit about it), I must refer 
you to Ruskin, Kiigler, and Murray. I am bound, 
however, to confess that I am a confirmed pre- 
Raphaelite, and would return, if to see nothing 
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more than the frescoes of Giotto. ‘* What of men 
and manners, then?” I know nothing of either, 
except what I gathered from meeting waiters and 
vetturinos. ‘* What know you of the Piedmontese 
or the Neapolitans?” Little of the one and nothing 
oftheother. The former look like men, and I believe 
are almost equal to ourselves in sense and courage ; 
but I have been credibly informed that the great 
mass of the Neapolitans are the veriest cowards and 
rascals on earth. ‘‘ Do you know the prestnt 
phases of Italian politics?’ Only from the Eng- 
lish papers, and also from having sat in the 
Parliament House in Turin,—when no person 
happened to be in it but myself. I proposed 
that Ratazzi should be dismissed, as too much 
of the mere lawyer, and Ricasoli recalled as 
the right man ; but there being no one to second 
my motion, it was negatived without a divi- 
sion. The people also seem fond of newspapers, 
and eagerly devour them. This is more than I can 
say of the people of Venice or Verona. The Aus- 
trians are so sunk in ignorance that, begging the 
Editor’s pardon, they don’t seem to know even 
the existence of Good Words! “Can you tell us 
anything of the priests?” Nothing except what 
every person has known during many centuries,— 
that they are very numerous, some being good, 
many of them bad in every sense, and all aliens 
from the commonwealth, and that, except Eng- 
lish perverts, no man of any education has faith in 
them. 

‘* And, finally”—I am glad it has come to this 
—‘‘what of Protestantism and its prospects ?” 
The hardest question of all! How shall I answer 
it seriously? I may do so safely by saying 
that I really know little about it beyond what 
one reads in religious papers, and hears from one- 
sided sources. To know a country and its people, 
one must live in it for many years, and mingle 
intelligently with all classes of society and with all 
parties. As to the prospects of true religion in 
Italy, I believe that though as yet there have been 
but few and very doubtful conversions from Ro- 
manism, hopeful signs are not wanting of coming 
good. There are honest and able men in Italy who 
preach the gospel, and others who (like the Free 
Church missionaries) wisely aid the native churches. 
Many thousand Bibles are everywhere sold. But, 
above all, sufficient political and religious liberty 
exist to enable sensible and good men to make 
known to others what they believe to be the truth. 
In this respect the revolution in Italy is immense. 
An age seems to have passed since the old regime 
existed, which wicked men, and some political 
dotards on both sides of the Channel, would dare 
to bring back. Let us have patience. It may 
be that as none of the slavish and ignorant gene- 
ration which left Egypt could form the germ of 
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a new nation, but were left to die out in the 
wilderness, so perhaps must this generation in 
Italy pass away, save here and there a Caleb and 
a Joshua, ere a united, and educated, and free 
nation is established. Forty years is surely not 
too long a period to wait for such a boon! 
Then as to the Church of the future in Italy, one 
may question whether as yet there exists its 
faintest shadow. In the meantime, it would be 
well if the several small Christian societies who 
meet together fur worship would each attend to 
their own work, without meddling with their 
neighbours ;—that ‘‘ Plymouthists,” who are as 
likely to become the Church of the future as wild- 
flowers are to become oaks, would let the Vaudois 
and other bodies alone; that the Vaudois would 
return the compliment, and not be disappointed 
if Italy refuses to be moulded by these northern 
mountaineers ;—that all would concentrate them- 
selves upon one work, preaching eternal truth by 
word and life to the human heart and human 
conscience, leaving the results to God, who may 
rear up a church which will gather into its bosom 
old and new elements of life from the Catholic 
clergy and laity,—a church which, rooting itself in 
the historical past of Italy may, in its develop- 
ment follow more the type of the English than 
that of any other Reformation. Anyhow, let us 
labour, pray, and hope. The darkest hour may 
be nearest dawn, in spite of Pope or Kaiser. 
He who has ceased to be afraid of the devil 
gaining possession of the world, need not fear 
his earthly agents ; and he who believes that 
Jesus, the world’s Maker and possessor, ‘‘ must 
reign” until all the enemies of righteousness are 
put under his feet, may be at peace regarding the 
future even in Italy or Rome. 

And now I must conclude, having no time or 
space to say anything about palaces and pictures ; 
antiquities from the days of the Etruscans down- 
wards ; banditti, and various adventures by seca 
and land; with sketches of Yankees, their 
mouths full of the war and tobacco ; remem- 
brances of many pleasant travelling acquaintances 
full of adieus that are fresh in memory; with 
many other observations upon literature, agricul- 
ture, art, science, politics ; the last authentic news 
about Venetia ; the present state of society in 
Turin, Florence, Milan, Venice ; with luminous 
sketches of the past history of the Italian repub- 
lics, including notices of all the great rogues who 
once ruled and fought in turn, as well as of the 
great poets and artists from Dante downwards, 
and finally, the real policy of Austria, as told me 
in confidence by a Hungarian drummer,—all of 
which I grieve to think must be lost to posterity 
from the paltry jealousy and tyranny of the 
Editor 
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VISTAS IN THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


PART FIRST. 


«THE longer we live, and the older grows the 
world, by just so much the more do we come to 
know of early times and primeval races of men,” 
exclaimed lately, in an apparent paradox, one of 
our public chroniclers of passing events. He was 
partly led to his involuntary remark by recent 
news from the Mediterranean, descriptive of the 
excavation of an Athenian building in such perfect 
preservation, as to show for the first time clearly, 
to modern men, some of the pristine social regula- 
tions customary in ancient Greece ; and to this, 
having added accounts of discoveries among Etru- 
rian tombs, and of further researches in Egypt, 
with successful translation of its sacred character ; 
and then, taking all these in connexion with that 
grandest as well as least-expected series of revela- 
tions of Nineveh’s royal palaces and public records, 


brought, within a few years past, to the light of 


day once again,——he insisted that the idea, so 
far from being paradoxical in a fallacious point 
of view, was in reality, and as we ourselves also 
are inclined to think, nothing but simply and abso- 
lutely true. 

This increased knowledge of ancient times and 
things is, indeed, one of the’ most remarkable 
among the many signs of the age in which we 
live; pervading, as it does, almost all our thoughts, 
occupations, and pursuits, but none of them more 
than religion itself ; and there, to the utter confu- 
sion of that materialistic calculation, which vainly 
announced the other day, in a neighbouring coun- 
try, as a necessary result of anything with which 
man had to do, that in precisely such and such a 
number of years the Christian faith must literally 
wear out, fade away, and be forgotten in the 
world. The principal fallacy in the so-called cal- 
culation must be too apparent before all our 
readers to need being specially pointed out for 
them ; and it rather accords with our present 
object to remark, on the irrepressible impulse 
which seems day by day to be growing on Chris- 
tians of every denomination, to ascend continually 
upwards, through, and beyond—but not leaving 
behind—their home instruction, their school teach- 
ing, their church ordinances, and their national 
traditions,—to the very origin and fountain-head 
on earth of their sacred faith ; there to study anew 
the language in which the Gospels were first writ- 
ten ; and learn, by actual visitation of the grand 
memorials left behind in the East, both the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy and the exact nature of the very 
circumstances and surroundings of the daily life 
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of our Saviour, when in the streets of Jerusalem 
or on the hills of Judah. 

Not otherwise is it in principle, though the 
chief purpose be less prominent, that in ordinary 
literary pursuits hardly any theological question 
can now be raised amongst us, without reference 
not merely to existing, but to past, authorities ; 
not only to the opinion of early reformers in these 
realms, but, if it admits of that treatment, to the 
fathers of the Vatican as well; and all their ex- 
perience for a thousand years before our Church 
was born, is tested and re-examined that we may 
profit thereby. 

In all this we must and do rejoice, and thank- 
fully share in the lessons of wisdom which are 
thus prepared equally from the failings, as the 
successes, of whole ages of past men, There is 
no fault, too, to be found either in the scope or 
breadth with which, both in time and geographical 
space, these researches are being carried on by our 
professional writers,—unless, indeed; we venture 
to hint that there is one failing frequent amongst 
them, quite the rule apparently with almost all 
denominations in the west of Europe ; and that is, 
to say nothing, or next to nothing, of nearly all 
such events as are connected with the Russian, and 
more generally the Eastern, Catholic Church; in 
fact, practically to ignore its existence, though it 
numbers upwards of sixty-four millions of living 
souls, and is professed over a chief part of the 
earth ; or, as a Russian author has it, ‘*‘ may count 
her children from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
bays of the Eastern Ocean on the coast of Ame- 
rica, from the ice-fields which grind against the 
Solovetsky Monastery on its savage islet in the 
north, to the heart of the Arabian and Egyptian 
deserts, on the verge of which stands the Lavra 
of Sinai.” * 

In extenuation apparently of such an omission, 
we are told, in some quarters, that the Russian 
Church is not worth studying, that it has been 
barren from its origin, and never enriched by that 
brilliance of illustration which the more indepen- 
dent genius and deeper learning of Western Europe 
has thrown around every form of faith ever domi- 
ciled there. 

Yet such is neither a just nor charitable line of 
argument ; and may indeed call up in some minds 
amongst us a historical remembrance, of how the 
pure belief in Christ was at one time in these 





* Blackmore’s Translation of Mouravieft’s History of 
the Russian Church. 
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realms of the West rather too much interfered 
with, and even so entirely overlaid, by man’s 
devices, that our whole people was obliged to rise 
in protest and for reform; and when the nation 
had accordingly thus reformed itself and become 
Protestant, it was then found far nearer in many 
points to the so-called unimproved Eastern, than 


One of the middle panels, from the ancient brazen gates of Kerson, at Novgorod. 


rent is beginning again to flow in the same direc- 
tion, through some parts of Scotland too, as well 


as England; manifesting itself occasionally in unex- 
pected quarters, at certain times very admirably, but 
at others merely by some eloquent statesman, who, 
from his devotion to ecclesiastic furnishings of the 
richest designs, had been thought by many to be 
half a Roman Catholic, yet, notwithstanding, break- 








to the formerly dominant Roman, Catholic Church. 
So near, we may add, that it seems there actually 
was, about 150 years ago, a proposal seriously enter- 
tained in the existing Anglican Church, of making 
a “solid union” with the Church of Russia. 
Though, too, hardly anything is openly said 
now-a-days, there is little doubt that an under-cur- 
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ing out in frequent fierce tirades against the Papal 
rule, and with more determined opposition than 
Presbyterians themselves. 

It is doubly necessary therefore for us, as well 
as philosophically advisable, to know something in 
the present day of the real characteristics of the 
Eastern Russian Church, the most flourishing 
branch of that earlier one which once and for so long 
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One of the upper panels, from the ancient brazen gates of Kerson, at Novgorod. 

|, and perseveringly seeing and hearing all things, to 
cull always the best. A slow process though for a 

: stranger ; for all the surrounding circumstances in 
Russia are so perfectly different to what we are 
accustomed to in Britain, that, on a first visit, 
extreme surprise must be the leading impression ; 
and this is again so immediately succeeded in too 


many cases by distaste, or repugnance, arising ovt 
of strangeness, that understanding is a long time 
in following; and until that be well established, 
vainly may one wait for either kindly feelings or 
charitable sympathy to supervene. 

An immense deal of Russian experience there- 
fore requires to be waded through, before the work- 
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ings of the Russian mind can be fully ‘appreciated 
by any one of another nation; and though, in the 
space of this short article, little more can be at- 
tempted than merely to indicate the leading nature 
of much of the information to be collected on the 
spot, yet it may possibly prove of service to many 
in this country, to exhibit a glance here and a glade 
there of scenes which had to be passed through, 
before finally arriving at what appeared in our 
humble estimation the more precious results. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

In a very short time after arriving in the modern 
capital of Russia, any and every stranger must have 
easily discovered that he is amongst a population 
greatly guided: and very deeply impressed by reli- 
gion,—impressed, too, more from inward feelings 
and convictions of their own, than the mere domi- 
nation of priestly rule. A mighty source, there- 
fore, such a quality for moral national agency ; 
though as yet, and at least so far as meets the un- 
tutored eye, there has been little founded upon it 
except one of the grandest of Church and State 
establishments. 

Symptoms of this practical result meet one every- 
where, and as it appropriately forms one of the 
first problems to be studied, let us sail with the 
stream ; and then, begir with mere architec- 
ture, immediately we bei. d the great capital on 


the banks of the Neva, beaming with gold-adorned 


churches. Not only are the terminal crosses 
thereof both large and golden always, but the huge 
surfaces of the domes, where that is the style of 
building, are either decorated with gold or com- 
pletely gilt, or actually plated with sheets of the 
precious metal. On the new Izak Cathedral, its 
one grand dome and four smaller surrounding ones, 
—a very frequent arrangement in the city,—there 
is spread gold to the value, as it is said, of 
£50,000 ; and neither there, nor in the little 
golden dome ‘on the summit of the, Alexander 
Nevski Chapel on the Nikolayevski Bridge—a mere 
sentry-box affair for size,—is there the smallest 
fear of violence or plunder by night from any 
member of a true Russian population; for sacri- 
lege is a thing they would most extraordinarily 
abhor. 

Some again of the churches aim, architecturally, 
at the tallest and thinnest of spires; as that of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in the Fortress, 393 feet in 
height: but all the spires are plated more or less 
with burnished gold; producing under a power- 
ful continental sun, and in varied positions of 
the spectator and illuminating orb, a thousand 
brilliant, and to a certain extent, pertinent effects ; 
for sometimes, in the approaching shades of even- 
ing, you see a pillar of living light extending as it 
ewe from earth to heaven, and think of the mira- 





culous march of the Israelites; while sometimes 
again, at noon-day, you look up to the giant dome 
of St. Izak, 250 feet high from the ground, and 
behold a magnificent crown, composed of reflected 
solar images, laid on the general rotund surface 
obliquely, and as it were a testimony, by all nature, 
in remembrance of the cruel crown of thorns. 

Of the structure otherwise of St. Petersburg 
churches, there is little to be said ; for it is not so 
much national, as savouring of State and bureau- 
cratic arrangements ; each ehurch being erected 
generally by official order, and in slavish political 
imitation of western countries and the fanes of a 
foreign faith. Since the time of Peter the Great, 
in truth, the power of government over all the 
material of ecclesiasticism has been strong indeed; 
and in his own city, under the immediate eye of 
the ruler, the people have their churches built for 
them, whether they like it or not, by the Imperial 
Architectural Department, which is of no neces- 
sary religious profession whatever. 

The citizens, however, both high and low, are 
docile; and crowd devoutly to their appointed 
places of worship. Every church floor is com- 
pletely thronged with them, both men and wo- 
men; they all stand, for there are no seats of 
any description ; while a service is performed before 
them by the priesthood, which is without doubt 
descended nearly unchanged from very early 
times; and, in the opinion of their orthodox 
writers, ‘‘enables us to see with our own eyes those 
very things which Christians saw in the times of 
the Apostles, and to make the same confessions 
of faith as they did.” ‘The holy doctrine of our 
faith,” they also insist, ‘‘ the offices of the priest, 
the prayers, the very robes of the ministers of the 
altar of our Lord, all breathe the first ages of 
Christianity ; for the Russian Catholic Church re- 
mains hitherto the same, both as far as regards the 
ancient external appearance of its rites, as well as 
the internal spirit of its unchangeable doctrines ;— 
its divine doctrines which it has preserved entire and 
unchanged as they were taught by Christ, without 
adding to them anything from the spirit of human 
sophistry ; and the yearly circle of our services in- 
cludes in its chantings the full course of ancient 
orthodox theology, serving as a ‘perpetual and 
lively testament of the primitive Church to the 
remotest ages.” 

To the eye, nevertheless, of a Protestant stranger, 
the Russian service appears, at first sight, only far 
too like the rich displays in a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, amid golden candlesticks and jewelled 
pictures; and he must find great difficulty, though 
ever so well inclined, in reconciling the gorgeous 
robes of priests clothed in purple and gold and the 
richest of silk, with the modest raiment of certain 
poor fishers in the Sea of Galilee, apostles of @ 
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| 
| faith which the rich man was ever proverbially to 

| find untoward of entrance to all of his kind. Yet 
] patient attention is soon rewarded ; for, before long, 
| one peculiar feature after another becomes evident, 
| and manifests itself to be as different as anything 
| well can be from the Church of Rome. 

The service, for instance, is in the people’s own 
language, the Slavonian ; rather an ancient variety 
perhaps, but fuHy understood by the mass of them. 

| There are no musical instruments, only the human 
voice being thought to be apostolically enjoined, or 
to be really worthy, to be employed in praising the 
Lord. The Holy Bible is abundantly read from, 
and not out of any enclosed pulpit-height, acces- 
sible solely to the presiding priest, but in the 
middle of the floor of the church amongst all the 
people, priests and laymen there mingling with 
each other like brethren met together in unity. 

Even on the occasion of the celebration of our 
Lord’s Supper, there is no turning of the priest’s 
back to the people, and appropriation to himself of 
the most precious symbolic part of the sacrament ; 
for, on the contrary, nearly everything is done 
looking the people full in the face, and not despis- 
ing them, but considering them, in law and in love, 
an honourable and essential portion of the Church. 
Or as Platon more particularly describes these 
solemn proceedings :—‘‘ Being assembled in the holy 
temple, as in Zion’s Court, we begin the praises of 
God by singing psalms ; then, after reading certain 
passages out of the Holy Scriptures, the servant of 
Christ, according to our Lord’s example, blesseth 
and giveth thanks to our heavenly Father, that is, 
enumerates all his benefits to the children of men, 
and particularly that he sent His only begotten 
Son, and delivered Him up for us all; and for 
this, in the name of the whole Church, he offers up 
most sincere thanksgiving. After having thus 
sanctified the holy gift by invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, he partakes of the communion himself, and 
then distributes unto all the communicants, who 
partake of both signs. I know not therefore, what 
answer the superstitious Pope will be able to give 
at the awful day of judgment, for having, in evi- 
dent opposition to the words of the Lord, taken 
away the cup of communion from the common 
people, and for giving them the communion only 
in unleavened wafers.” 

But then, again, the interior of the building all 
this time is almost darkened of ordinary day- 
light, and a flickering of wax-candles introduced 
in its place, to the no small emblazonment of the 
temporal riches around ; while each person crosses 
himself continually, or even prostrates on the floor, 
and a kissing of frames of pictures is frequent ! 
Russian divines attempt to excuse these things on 

| the plea of ‘traditions which have the prestige of 
| all antiquity, are not contrary to the Word of God, 
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and though salvation does not consist in them, yet 
they have a share of usefulness ;” therefore, add 
they, ‘‘ We use candles in our churches as a mark 
of our burning faith ; we incense with a censer as 
a mark of the offering up of our prayers ; we cross 
ourselves, thereby testifying our faith in the cruci- 
fied Saviour ; we consecrate the waters in remem- 
brance of the Lord’s baptism as well as of our own; 
we adorn our churches with honourable pictures, 
that in beholding them we may be excited to imi- 
tate those whom they represent; and we keep 
different holidays in remembrance of the gracious 
acts of God, and thereby we are the more excited 
to godliness.” 

But this is far from satisfactory to many fervent 
Christians ; for a sad increase of liability to abuse 
and of stumbling to the weaker brethren creeps in ; 
and more inquiry into both the history and work- 
ing, as well as individual estimation, of these things 
must be instituted. From the new metropolis, 
therefore, that has sprung up of late years, like a 
Jonah’s gourd, in the north-west of Russia, let us 
hasten southward and eastward to the longer estab- 
lished and more central city of Moskva (usually, 
though improperly, written Moscow in non-Rus- 
sian countries), ‘‘ the heart,” as they fondly term 
it all over the empire, ‘‘ of the orthodox faith.” 


THE CHURCH OF MEDIZVAL RUSSIA. 

Approached from either the south, or west, the 
city of Moskva exhibits even more than a fair sight, 
flashing along several miles of horizon, with its 
thousand of glittering golden domes, each of them 
invariably marking the position of a church. A 
*‘sorok sorokof,” or forty times forty, of churches, 
the ‘‘Holy Mother city” is by some actually said to 
contain: not indeed that number of separate build- 
ings—for many fanes, each complete in itself, and 
furnished with everything necessary for what is 
there thought the decent and fit mode of conduct- 
ing a public religious service, are grouped under a 
single general roof. But the effect is striking when 
viewed, as well from the country without as the 
city within ; for there, whether with wisdom or 
not, the spectator must confess, is a region wherein 
has been, and is still, manifested great zeal for the 
Lord. To their largest temples too, and their 
smallest chapels, the inhabitants crowd to offer up 
their prayers ; and at all hours of the day and night 
their active devotions may be witnessed ; for many 
are there who, finding no vacant space within the 
walls, throw themselves down on their knees or 
their faces in the streets outside, and wrestle in 
prayer or praise, repentance or thanksgiving, as 
though they were still of the number of early 
Christians chastising their souls, in contrite seclu- 
sion of the lone wilderness. 

The simplicity of primitive times is thus strongly 
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mixed up both with the grandeur properly belonging 
to the capital of a state ‘ruling over the ninth part 
of the globe, which scarcely finds room upon its 
surface for one such empire as Russia ;” and with 
the commerce and manufactures of a busy, wealthy 
population. The church buildings are as various 
as they are numerous, and no two churches are 
erected alike, though they generally display some 
common features in the tendency to a multitude 
of small domes, five or seven, or nine, or even 
eleven and thirteen, grouped on the general roof ; 
and ‘‘ because,” they say, ‘ the Holy College or 
Synod of the apostles on Mount Zion serves as the 
foundation and type of all the college or cathedral 
churches of our country.” 

The domes are more generally golden, though 
sometimes of silver, and sometimes merely coloured, 
but always surmounted by vast crosses and chains 
of gold, and are further distinguished by much 
refined art in the beauty of the curved outline ; 
but below, the building shows little save unman- 
nerly brick, plastered and whitewashed ; for in all 
the wide alluvial plains of central Russia, hardly a 
trace of proper building stone is to be found ; and 
even when good specimens are brought, at great 
expense, from remote distances, the severity of 
Russian drought in summer, and cold in winter, 
quickly destroy them when employed for any out- 
side work. The interiors, therefore, rather than the 


exteriors, of Russian churches, are where we have 
chiefly to look for traces of the antiquity that is 
amongst them, and for all such precious things as 
they have for long ages cherished up in their affec- 


tions. Just so, too, must we endeavour to get 
at the national faith of Russians, not by noting 
solely their outward observances, but by hearing 
and discussing with them the feelings under which 
they act. 

It may be a dangerous argument to prosecute 
too far, that material wealth and a kingdom in this 
world have necessarily accrued to a nation through 
its possession of true Christian religion; though 
this line is sometimes employed even by the most 
evangelical of our writers, from the simple step of 
aescribing a Polynesian family, when Christianized, 
being found markedly better dressed and more 
comfortably housed than their neighbours ; to the 
millions of money which Britain once paid out for 
the freedom of her slaves, being returned again 
into her bosom, full measure, pressed down and 
running over; or to the vigorous and improving 
character of all Protestant countries, and to that 
large copy of the Bible exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of manufactured goods, with 
the motto placed over it by the hand of man, 
‘*the source of all national greatness.” But really, 
in presence of the city of Moskva, with its several 
successive ring-like growths, the Slobodi, Zemlianoi- 





gorod, Beloi-gorod, with the Kitai-gorod, and the 
sainted Kremle in the centre, we must give place 
for a time to the feelings of every Russian, who 
humbly yet steadfastly looks on all these things 
as gracious acts of approval from on high, and 
connects indissolubly his national advancement 
with the growth of his national faith. 

The existing size and splendour of his medizval 
metropolis every Muscovite does indeed regard 
with wonder, love, and fear, giving glory to God, 
and acknowledging that without his direct assist- 
ance such a result could never have been obtained; 
and not, in this, merely looking to actual city 
growth, but through and by means of that, seeing 
all the story of the formation of Russian tribes 
into a great nation, their arriving at a knowledge 
of religion and morals, and more especially the 
lifting their head out of Tahtar bondage. 

Without our attaining to some vital appreciation 
of the terrible greatness of Tahtar power in its day 
of victory, the dreadful oppression of its despotic 
rule over Russia, and the isolated position which 
the latter country was left in by all the rest of 
Christendom during three hundred years of mis- 
fortune, no common line of thought or feeling with 
a single native Russian will ever be obtained. To 
that nation it was indeed an age of agony and 
woe, of bearing and enduring, of striving and 
attempting all things, until by the help of God 
and their own right arms, they emerged from the 
sea of slavery. Like many other patriots they 
came out of their struggle ragged, maimed, and 
greatly lost to the amenities of that civilisation 
which had in the meantime grown up in western 
countries. They were therefore called barbarous ; 
but little recked they, so long as they possessed 
their souls subdued to pride and attuned to Chris- 
tian precepts ; and they still remember how it was 
in the midst of their blackest night, when the 
Tahtar tyranny seemed most grinding upon them, 
that with accompaniments of tears and lamenta- 
tions, Moskva was chosen for their capital city ; a 
church of penitence and prayer was erected in 
the enclosure of its Kremle hill; and from that 
moment (A.D. 1326), though at first and for long 
very slowly, the dawn of better things for them 
as a nation began. 

Of those who assisted in commencing this new 
movement, and leading the nation to public re- 
pentance of past sins and submission to God’s 
mercy, Peter, then the metropolitan of Vladimir, 
contributed more than all, through the example 
of his meek and chastened spirit. Unity, both in 
love and faith, he desired so above all things to see 
amongst his countrymen, that when an envious 
ecclesiastic had lodged a slanderous accusation 
against him, and arraigned him before a Synod,— 
Peter, still looking to the general weal more than 
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his own individual position in the world, requested 
the council, ‘‘ if he was the cause of that storm, 
to throw him, like Jonah, out of the ship, and all 
would be still.” But the trial was carefully gone 
into, and when his innocence was at last proved 
incontestably, and he was restored to power, he 
only said to his slanderer, ‘‘ Peace be with thee, 
my son! This was no deed of thine, but his, who 
from the beginning is the envier ef the human 
race, the devil; as for thee, take care of thyself 
for the future ; and for the past, may God forgive 
thee.” 

It was one of the last acts then, of this man’s noble 
life, to begin the erection of the first church, now 
the Uspenski Sobore, on the Kremle hill of Moskva; 
and dying within a year after, his remains were 
enclosed in a tomb which he had himself built in 
its deep-laid foundations. How the walls of the 
Kremle became afterwards ‘‘as a roll on which 
were inscribed each of the successive glorious 
advances in the sacred history of the country,” 
space forbids us now to say more ; but through all 
the most troublous periods, when division was still 
in the camp, and the enemy at the gate, and the 
church the sole bond of union to the nation, en- 
deavouring to heal its wounds, persuade to union 
and concord, and promote the return of peace and 
prosperity,—it is most noteworthy, that Russian 
missionary enterprise was then also most active 
and flourishing. Not indeed by going forth in 
ships to distant islands of the ocean, but by travel- 
ling on foot through the plains more than ocean 
broad of central Europe and Asia, to the innu- 
merable heathen tribes of diverse origin scattered 
thereabout ; and if the Russian empire now looms 
so mighty before the smaller kingdoms of the West, 
it is to no inconsiderable degree in consequence of 
the success that was poured forth on those early 
missionary enterprises, concerning which we have 
hitherto cared to inquire so little. Yet not to 
their full extent, were they known or appreciated 
even by the rulers of their own time and country, 
for these works were generally the spontaneous 
result of a few earnest private men, sent forth by 
their own consciences to do the will of the Lord. 

Thus we read in the historian, under date a.p. 
1417, merely as one example, “that not far from 
Bielo-ozero, one of the princes of that place dis- 
covered a whole community of monks on a deso- 
late and rocky island of the Koubensky Lake, 
who occupied themselves solely with preaching the 
Word of God to savage tribes of the Tchoudes ;” 
and again, that “Great Perm was acquired to 
Russia by a single monk, through the preaching 
of the name of Christ. This man, Stephen, pene- 
trated with an apostolic zeal, felt his heart pained 
at the gross heathenism of the inhabitants of Perm, 
and haying thoroughly known their tongue from 
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a child, invented letters for it. He went alone 
to preach Christ in the deep and silent woods of 
Perm, and by faith overcame all the opposition of 
the heathen priests, who were his enemies. He 
founded for them their first church, a poor and 
simple structure, on the river Viuma, and from 
thence, by little and little, the doctrine of salva- 
tion was spread abroad.” 


THE CHURCH OF VLADIMIR, KIEV, AND 
NOVGOROD. 

Directing our glance next to these several cities, 
each in its turn the metropolis of Russia before the 
day of Moskva had begun, we open up at once a 
view of both the founding of the Russian Church, 
and some of the more trying of her subsequent 
persecutions. 

The seat of government, as well as the abode of 
the metropolitan, had been already removed from 
Kiev to Vladimir, when the Mongol invasion under 
Batu Khan took place, a.p. 1240; but both cities, 
with their inhabitants, alike suffered siege, slaugh- 
ter, and burning. Under the ashes of her towns, 
the land was quiet at last ; and the peasants, 
mostly decimated and led off to a life of slavery, 
had only the satisfaction of occasionally meeting 
each other in the wilds of Tahtary, exchanging the 
names of the villages in beloved Russia from which 
they were taken, and strengthening themselves 
mutually in their Christian faith. 

Then, far removed from the ministrations of any 
organized priesthood, beamed forth the advantage 
of their long having had the Bible translated into 
their own Slavonic tongue, so as to be accessible 
to the heart and understanding of every one Rus- 
sian born. This had been mainly the doing of 
Yaroslav, son of Vladimir the Great (a.p. 1037), 
and he was followed in idea by many of the church- 
men, especially the metropolitan Cyrill, who, desir- 
ing of the canons of the Fathers, and of any other 
writings then in theological esteem, that they 
should, to use his own expression, “ not be veiled 
to his countrymen as by a cloud, under the wisdom 
of the Greek tongue, but that they should shine clear 
and enlighten all with rational light,” assiduously 
employed himself in their translation. 

But the remnants of inhabitants left behind in the 
land fared little better than the deported prisoners, 
especially in the western districts, for no sooner 
had the Tahtars retired therefrom, than Swedes, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Hungarians, advanced and 
subjugated to themselves all Russia west of the 
Dnieper. They cut it off from wholesome access 
to the sea in the north-west, and separated several 
of the finest provinces of the empire of St. Vladimir 
the Great ; and though some have since been re- 
gained, Galich has never been recovered ; Galich, 
which, with its loyal princes, went forth to the 
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earliest battles against the Tahtars, and had ever | and the Volkov, the whole surrounding country | 
furnished its quota in resisting Polovtsi, Petchen- | appears to teem with reminiscences of the almost 
agues, and all Russia’s eastern enemies; Galich, | incredible event. The memory of most of their later 
with its Greek communion, and its severed men | emperors pales in the minds of the peasant popu- 
of Russian descent, still a standing example of the | lation, before that of him who procured them the 
perfidy of neighbouring Christian states in the time | inestimable opening to spiritual salvation; and who 
of Russia’s distress from the infidels. prayed in the midst of his triumph, “O great God! | 
Yet none of these conquered provinces seem to | who hast made heaven and earth, look down upon | 
have been treated so cruelly as those which fell | these thy new people, and grant them, O Lord, to | 
under the dominion of the turbulent monarchy of | know thee, the true God, as thou hast been made A 
Poland. There, nothing was constant, nothing | known to Christian lands ; and confirm them in a of v 
steady, except the persevering designs of the | true and unfailing faith.” ear 
Church of Rome to oblige captive Russians to The churches which Vladimir immediately _ 
leave their own religion and adhere to the Latin. | thereupon erected are still pointed out, and the for | 
Persecution was tried in various forms on both | schools which he established, and the missionary his | 
clergy and laity without effect, until at length the | enterprises on which he set out, in company with sorr 
scheme of the “‘ Unia” was invented. The Rus- | his bishops, are yet spoken of ; even too the very wha 
sians might retain their books, their priests, their | gates, or at the least, brazen gates for long ages ~ 
services, everything except this one point, viz., | believed to be those, of Kerson in the Crimea, va 
that they were to leave off saying that ‘‘ Jesus | which he brought away with him from thence in gro 
Christ was the Head of their Church,” and to} token of his own conversion and baptism there, He 
acknowledge the Pope of Rome in his stead. Some | are presently shown in the cathedral of St. Sophia imn 
congregations did assent, but they obtained none | in Novgorod. — 
of the promised political advantages ; while, the Two panels, about one thirteenth part of the - 
small end of the wedge having once been intro- | whole, from these interesting relics—carefully en- if tl 
duced, they soon found one article of their faith | graved from photographs taken by ourselves from ing 
after another prohibited. Romish priests simulating | the originals in 1859—are prefixed to this article; care 
the Greek were introduced into their churches, | and when taken in combination with what may nest 
and at last the Slavonian language was exchanged, | still be seen in Novgorod as impressive as ever, hia, 
by order, for the Latin ; or, if any still remained | of that broad flowing Volkov river; of the dark rea 
orthodox, their churches were given ingeniously | wood-bearing plains, with horizons interminable ; of s 
on loan to Jews, who extorted their own prices for | of the sea-like expanse and sounding waters of the fles! 
every act of devotion performed in them to the | ever-agitated [men lake; and the occasional mo- peo 
Saviour they themselves denied, and whom they | dest square block of a church, of primitive type fact 
still rejoiced to persecute in His followers; and | but with its little golden dome, which is sure to be — 
then, when despair at last provoked resistance and | found wherever two or three wooden huts are a 
unavailing war, many miserable Russians were | gathered together over the vast solitude, islets of exis 
boiled in caldrons, or burned on coals, or spitted | light scattered at distant intervals over Russia’s bea 
on sharp spits, or torn with iron-cats in the squares | world-wide plains,—all these things may tend to his 
of Warsaw. enable one to appreciate a something of that early the 
Such scenes, however, only prepared the way | period in which the Russian established Church had “e 
for the subsequent fall of Poland, caused the Rus- | its rise, and from which time it declares itself never life 
sians to adhere more strongly than ever to their | to have changed. im] 
religion, and keep vividly in their remembrance, Let it be so, for the moment; but nevertheless to « 
as though it were but yesterday, the times of their | grant us leave to inquire, how nearly that esta- Th 
great Prince Vladimir, the more than Charlemagne, | blishment now satisfies individual consciences, illu- = 
the Constantine rather, of the North, under whom, | minated as they should be by the greater know- ow: 
A.D. 992, their nation changed at once from pagan- | ledge at present existing in the world, concerning me 
ism to almost exactly its present form of faith. On | earlier times still than those of the Great Vladimir; im] 
revisiting now the scenes of the overthrow of their | and guided by more extensive and habitual search- tru 
ancient idols, and the baptism of the Russians in | ing of Scripture. ~~ 
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OUR NEIGHBOUR 


BY THE EDITOR. 


I. ON LOVING OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


A poor working man is apt to think that he is 
of very little importance in the world. I do not 
wonder at this. He hears the rich, the great, the 
eloquent, and the powerful, much spoken of ; and 
he perceives of what importance they are; but as 
for himself, he is hardly known, even by name, to 
his nearest neighbours. Whether he is happy or 
sorrowful, well-doing or ill-doing, alive or dead, 
what matters it to them! how much less to the 
town, or to the parish in which he lives—nothing 
at all to the great world! He thus fancies himself 
to be like a leaf in the forest, unnoticed while it 
grows, and never missed when it withers and dies. 
He feels himself a small, valueless fraction, in the 
immense mass of mankind, whose presence does not 
sensibly increase, or whose absence does not sen- 
sibly diminish the great whole. Such thoughts as 
these often produce a careless, selfish spirit; and 
if they do not stir up a wicked and unloving feel- 
ing towards God (as if even he did not know, or 
care for us!) they frequently give rise to unkind- 
ness towards our fellow-men. For I have more than 
once heard a working man ask, in the bitterness of 
his soul, ‘‘ What am I to others, and what are others 
to me?’ I have known many, under the influence 
of such feelings, ‘‘ hide themselves from their own 
flesh ;”? and nothing is more common than to hear 
people say, and that too with pride and self-satis- 
faction, ‘*‘ We don’t meddle with our neighbours, 
and we do not wish our neighbours to meddle with 
us.” ‘* We keep ourselves to ourselves.” Now, 
I am sure you will admit, that wherever this spirit 
exists, it is not the spirit which is breathed in this 
beautiful command :—‘‘ Let every one of us please 
his neighbour for his good to edification ;” nor is it 


the spirit of him by whose example the command | 


is enforced, ‘‘ for even Christ pleased not himself.” 

But yet no two errors are more common in daily 
life, than supposing, either that others are of no 
importance to us ; or that we are of no importance 
to others. These errors stand and fall together. 


The moment we discover how much our state is | 
affected by others, that moment we also discover | 


how much the state of others is affected by our 
Now, when you ask, ‘*‘ What are others to 
me ?”—as if they really were nothing to you !—it is 
impossible that you seriously believe this to be 
true, or that you can imagine yourself to be so 
separated from your kind as to be beyond the 
reach of their influence. Let us consider the 
matter calmly. If you were in deep family afilic- 
tion—if you had lost a beloved wife or child, and 
your heart was breaking beside your lonely fireside 
—and if a neighbour who was hitherto almost a 
stranger to you, entered your house, and spoke 
kind and sympathizing words to you—shed his 
tears with yours, and convinced you by his whole 
manner, that he felt for you with a brother’s 





heart,—could you say then, ‘“ My neighbour. is 
nothing to me?” If you and your family were 
confined to beds of sickness, with little in the 
house to support you, and everything going to 
wreck and ruin ; and if this man or woman visited 
you, cheered you up with words of hope, shared 
their food gladly with you and your children, and 
with ready hand performed those little domestic 
duties to your household, which restored a look of 
comfort and neatness to your dwelling,—would 
such neighbours be nothing to you? If you were 
in spiritual difficulties and soul distresses ; if in 
your hour of darkness, when temptations were 
overcoming you, when you were backsliding from 
God, or when you had fallen into sin, and were, 
by your own carelessness and godlessness, becom- 
ing separated from your best friends ; yea, if when 
you were seeking to live without God in the world, 
a Christian neighbour came to you—not in the 
spirit of anger to upbraid you, or in the spirit of 
pride to trample you down—but, in the spirit of 
meekness and of love, to carry your heavy burden, 
making it his own; grieving over your misery ; 
helping to restore you to God, and to restore you 
to yourself ; if he affectionately warned you, en- 
couraged you, read God’s Word to you, and 
earnestly prayed with you,—tell me, would such 
a neighbour as this be nothing to you? I will 
not multiply the various ways in which a neigh- 
bour might please you for your good. And I need 
not ask, if such brotherly kindness would touch 
your heart. I know it would. Deeds far less 
considerate than these excite your gratitude ; you 
feel that such neighbours would make the world 
look to you far brighter than it now does, and 
that life, in spite of its sorrows, would be a very 
sunshine, After such experience of goodwill from 
your fellow-men, you would never again say, ‘‘ My 
neighbour is nothing to me;” but you would 
rather confess with thankfulness: ‘‘my neighbour 
is everything to me; he is my help, my coun- 
sellor, my friend. I know not what I should have 
done without him.” Ah! then, you cannot choose 
but see what an effect such neighbours would have 
upon your good and happiness. And why? Is 
it because they were rich? No! for they are 
poor working people like yourself. Have they 
learning ? not what the world calls learning. They 
can read God’s Word, to be sure; and maybe 
have gathered no small share of wisdom from 
Bunyan, and Howe, and Henry, and Flavel, and 
Baxter, and Willison,—those holy companions of 
many a Scottish home. Are your neighbours 
much spoken about, then? Does the world know 
or care for them? No! They are humble un- 
known men and women; poor and unknown, as 
were Jesus Christ and his parents for many a day. 
What have they, then, which has made them of 
such importance to you? They have hearts,— 
hearts touched with the love of God and man. 
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Silver and gold they had none; but what they 
had they gave to you,—tender sympathy, willing 
aid, sincere prayers, sweet and tender charity ; 
and this, thank God, the poor can give the poor ; 
and upon the giving of this depends the world’s 
good and happiness, more than on aught else 
beside! Your neighbour has learned this grand 
lesson from his Master,—not to please himself, 
but to please you for your good ; he has trampled 
under foot the selfish and unchristian saying, ‘I 
keep myself to myself ;” and he has put in its 
place one more worthy of a follower of Christ, “I 
give myself to thee.” And though this poor 
neighbour is of little importance to the big, noisy 
world, he is of great importance to you. He is 
like the candle or the food in your house,—if the 
one was extinguished, and the other removed, 
neither would be missed by the world ; but they 
would be greatly missed by yourself and by your 
family. 

But if you now see clearly how others may tell 
upon your good and happiness, I hope you also see 
how, in the very same way, you may tell upon the 
good and happiness of others. What does any 
neighbour do to you which you may not do to 
others? He commenced this kind intercourse. 
Until he entered your door, you had no idea 
there was so much love in the world,—you had 
hard thoughts of men; but this kind brotherly 
dealing gives you a new view of things. You 
begin to think that such Bible texts as these,— 
‘* Be kindly affectioned one towards another, 
in honour preferring one another;” ‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ;” ‘‘ Consider one another, and provoke 
to love and to good works ;” ‘‘ Love seeketh not 
her own ;’—are not heard from the pulpit or read 
in a book merely, but are seen in living epistles 
and are read in the lives of Christian men. Nay, 
that Christian neighbour has brought out of your 
own heart feelings of gratitude, kindness, and sym- 
pathy, which you thought were dead ; but which 
were only sleeping there ; and, by so doing, he has 
made you better,—he has made you happier. Well, 
then, what he has been to you, you may be to others. 
Go thou and do likewise. Some of your neighbours 
have hard or indifferent thoughts of you, as you 
once had of the world. Go and change them ! 
Some are saying, ‘‘ We have heard of Christianity. 
We should like to see a Christian.” Go and show 
them one by opening to them a Christian’s heart 
and life, and not a Christian’s opinions merely. 
And as that good neighbour made you feel he was 
of importance to you, so may you, as a good neigh- 
bour, make yourself felt to be of importance to 
others. I repeat it, you need nothing else than a 
heart which truly loves God and man—that is the 
heart of a child of God—to be an unspeakable 
blessing, and of immense importance in your pre- 
sent place in society. Your words and example 
may awaken in many a now miserable home a note 
of gladness, which will be echoed on earth through 
many generations, and endure for ever in heaven. 
No man is commonplace who loves God and his 
fellow-men ; this makes every man great. Pray to 
God, then, to deliver you from the cursed spirit of 
selfishness, and to help you every day to be more 
and more like Jesus Christ, who pleased not him- 





self,—who gave himself a sacrifice for others,— 
and whose common saying was, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Pray for more 
of the spirit of self-sacrificing love, which can 
alone overthrow the many terrible barriers which 
now separate between man and man. Finally, act, 
Do not spend your time in reading or hearing 
about the right thing which should be done by 
others ; but do the right thing yourself. Some one 
must begin ; and if you are a professed follower of 
Christ, who should begin before you? You are 
not responsible for others, you are responsible for 
yourselves. See, then, that you never again shut 
your heart against your neighbour, nor with a 
Cain-like spirit ask, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
but rather, with a Christ-like spirit, seek ‘“ to 
please him for his good to edification,” and to 
‘love him as yourself!” and I doubt not you will 
very soon, even in this world, have your reward,— 
the highest reward which a loving heart seeks— 
to be loved in return. 


II. ON PLEASING OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


‘*Ler every one of us please his neighbour for 
his good to edification,” says the Apostle Paul. 
There is a pleasing of our neighbour which is very 
different from this ;—a pleasing him by chiming in 
with his prejudices—by flattering his infirmities— 





by complying with his sinful wishes—by laughing 
at his wicked jokes—by countenancing him in his | 
evil ways ; in short, by doing, or not doing, that | 
which will insure us popularity with our neighbour, 
though at the expense of principle in ourselves. 
This is indeed pleasing him, as we please the drunk- 
ard when we give him drink, or the self-willed 
when we give them their own way ; but it is not | 
pleasing him “for his good to edification,” but 
rather for his injury to his destruction. And | 
nothing, I repeat it, is more common than this sort | 
of pleasing of each other. It is done, people say, | 
‘‘for the sake of peace,” ‘‘to give no offence,” | 
“because to find fault is none of our business.” | 
With these plausible excuses, men cloak over their | 
own unprincipled and slothful selfishness and want | 
of love to their neighbours. For if they really loved | 
their neighbour,—if they felt themselves respon- 
sible for their conduct towards him,—if they were | 
concerned for his good, they would seek to please | 
him, consistently with that good, and in such a | 
way as he would thank them for when on his dying . 
bed, or at the day of judgment. What we all 
must learn, is to seek our neighbour's well-being, 
so that his evil should be our burden, and his good 
our happiness and reward. We must learn so to 
love him, as that we shall, if necessary, displease 
him, and put him to pain, and make him perhaps 
angry with us for a time, if in this way only we 
can do him good in the end ; just as a kind surgeon | 
will put us to pain in order to save our lives. 

‘* Every one of us” must thus please his neighbour ; 
because every one has some neighbour thus to 
please. Do you ask, ‘*Who is my neighbour?” 
I reply, that person, whoever he be, with whom 
God in his providence brings you in contact ; whe- 
ther you meet him by accident for a few minutes 
only, or associate with him every day of your life; 
the person, in short, who can in any way be #* 
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fluence? by you,—by what you are, as well as by 
what you do: that person is your neighbour; he 
is more or less closely “bound up in the bundle of 
life” with you—and in as far as you can by word, 
look, or action, ‘‘ please him fer his good,” so far 
it is your duty and privilege, as fellow-workers 
with God, to do so. And a moment’s considera- 
tion will show you, that there is no one, however 
poor, however unknown, however unlearned, but 
has, at least, one talent of influence which he may 
use, and which he dare not lay up in a napkin. 
Not only so, but that he possesses greater opportu- 
nities of influencing one or more individuals, than 
any other on earth has. I ask you, reader, is there 
not some one whom you know better, and come in 
contact with more frequently than any others do? 
It may be your child or parent, your brother or 
sister, your fellow-workman or daily acquaintance ; 
but some one there is whom you know better than 
any one else does, and who is, therefore, in a spe- 
cial sense, your neighbour,—for whom you are, in 
a special sense, responsible. This one talent, I 
say, every man possesses, while thousands, from 
their position in society, possess many more: this 
one work each one of us may do for others, and, per- 
haps, no one else can do it so well. The opportu- 
nity of doing this good is a power given us by God, 
which is peculiarly our own. You cannot point to 
a single case in which this will not hold true. 
That old decrepit woman, for instance, who cannot 
stir from her chair by the fireside, may, day 
by day, ‘‘ please” the children who play around 
her knee, ‘‘ for their good to edification,”—a 
good which may tell upon families yet unborn. 
That poor invalid who can scarcely move or speak, 
may, by patience, and love, and meekness, and 
consideration of the feeling of others, springing 
from trust in God, shed a holy influence around 
her dying bed. That sick-nurse, who watches 
beside this other sleepless sufferer, may, in the 
silence of the night, speak words which, by God’s 
blessing, may end in life everlasting. That infirm 
man, who, for support, leans on his staff, may, by 
his affectionate advices to the young—his pious 
visits, rich in prayer, to his sick neighbours ; his 
kindly words, and peaceful, happy walk before 
all,—scatter blessings round him while he lives, 
and leave them behind him in the hearts of many 
when he dies. But not to multiply instances, or 
to select them from higher walks in life, it will 
suffice to say, in conclusion, that if we only re- 
member how each one of us comes in contact with 
many individuals every year, and how every hour 
we cannot but exercise some influence upon others, 
we must see how we never can want neighbours, 
whom we have the means of “ pleasing for their 
good to edification.” This talent of doing good 
or evil to others is a very solemn one. But it isa 
fact; and no power of ours can alter it; nor 
should we seek to have it otherwise ; for all God’s 
appointments are good, both for the world and for 
us. In order to make this great talent gain other 
talents, one thing alone is needful; but that is 
everything, viz., that we be good ourselves. If 
We first please God, by giving him our hearts for 
our own good to salvation, then we cannot but 


choose to please our neighbour for his good to 
edification, 
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III. ON THE GREAT EXAMPLE OF LOVE. 


THE apostle sets before us Je.us Christ as the 
great example of self-sacrificing love, when he says 
‘*Even Christ pleased not himse'f.” Even Christ ! 
he who is ‘‘ the first-born of every creature, heir 
of all things,” —* in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead,” — “‘ who is God over all, blessed for 
ever.” Even he ‘ pleased not himself,” but sacri- 
ficed himself for the good of others. By this 
glorious example does the apostle, in writing to 
the Philippians, exhort Christians to consider the 
well-being of others. ‘‘Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain glory; but in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem others better than them- 
selves. Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others. Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus ; who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God ; but made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of man; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” 

“Even Christ pleased not himself.” These 
words describe his character. For the sake of 
others, he came into the world; for others he 
lived ; for others he prayed ; for others he wept ; 
for others he died ; for others he intercedes ; and 
for others he will come again! The works and 
words of every day he spent upon earth are a 
comment upon this beautiful picture, ‘‘ He pleased 
not himself.” 

That you may realize to yourselves the unselfish- 
ness—if I may so speak—of our blessed Master’s 
character, let us glance at that portion of his his- 
tory which is embraced in the last week of his 
life; and see how, in the most overwhelmingly 
trying circumstances, he ever forgot himself in 
seeking the good of others. 

A few days before his crucifixion, he entered 
Jerusalem as a King: multitudes met him by the 
way and welcomed him with loud hosannahs : 
never before had he been so honoured or received. 
It was the only day of triumph he had in his 
life. He reached the brow of the hill which over- 
looked Jerusalem. ‘‘ He beheld the city!”—the 
city so long highly favoured by God, and now about 
to perish for its impenitence, and that sight ab- 
sorbs his whole thoughts. He thinks not of him- 
self; nor is he attracted by the applauses of the 
people. His heart is with his eye ; and both rest 
upon desolate Zion. He weeps bitter tears; and 
his wailing cry is, ‘“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! O 
that thou, even thou, hadst known the things of 
thy peace!” In the beautiful language of Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘‘ He wet the palms with his tears, sweeter 
than the drops of manna, or the little pearls that 
descended on Mount Hermon; weeping, in the 
midst of his triumph, over obstinate, perishing, 
malicious Jerusalem. For this Jesus was like the 
rainbow ; he was half made of the glories of the 
light, and half of the moisture of a cloud ; in his 
best days he was but of half triumph, and half 
sorrow!” Behold him again the evening before 
his death, seated at the paschal supper with his 
disciples! What an utter forgetfulness of himself 
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—what a seeking of the good of others—does he 
manifest in all he said, and in all he did! He 
does not ask his disciples to comfort him, to sym- 
pathize with him, though he was to be the sufferer. 
His whole time is oc cupied i in “ pleasing them for 
their good to edification,” —‘* Let not your hearts 
be tr oubled, neither let them be afraid.” There is 
not a thought about himself expressed. He warns, 
he exhorts, he instructs, he cheers his disciples, 
and prepares them for coming trial, and for tempta- 
tion. He is indeed troubled in spirit; but it is 
when making the sad announcement, that one 
whom he had always trusted as his friend is about 
to betray him. 

The supper is over; “ his hour was come that 
he should depart out of this world to his Father.” 
Yet, ‘‘ having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them to the end.” That love, 
like all true love, will stoop to do the humblest 
acts, in order to do good to the beloved object. 
We read, accordingly, “that ** Jesus knowing that 
the Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he was come from God, and went to God,” 
—what then? with the full knowledge of the glory 
which he had left, and to which he was about to 
return, and of the universal dominion which the 
Father had given,—yet, oh! marvellous love, which 
seeketh not her own,—‘“ he riseth from supper, 
and laid aside his garments, and girded himself, 
and poureth water into a basin, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded.” How true is it, that 
** even Christ pleased not himself !” 

He 


Our Lord is in the garden of Gethsemane. 
its about to pass through unheard-of agony, as our 
atoning Saviour—agony immeasurable, incompre- 


hensible! But he thinks of the good of his dis- 
aiples, while “ the chastisement of our peace was 
apon him.” “He leaves them, in order to be alone 
in his sorrow. The sight was too trying for their 
weak faith. ‘‘ Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder.” When he finds them asleep, there are 
no reproaches for their want of sympathy with 
him. How tender the slight rebuke! How 
mingled with it is the comfort !—‘‘ What! could 
ye not watch with me one hour? The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak!” Even Peter’s 
special danger, from overweening confidence, is 
not overlooked by him. He would quicken him 
to watch and pray against temptation, by the 
question,—‘* Simon, sleepest thou?” In all this 
he was mindful of the good of others. 

The cruel band of soldiers, led by the traitor, 
approach ; they surround Jesus. His first thoughts 
are for the safety of his disciples,—‘‘ Let these,” 
he says, ‘*‘ go away.” Peter wounds Malchus : 
Jesus attends to the sufferer, though an enemy, 
and heals him ! 

But he is at last alone, and in the presence of 
his tormentors; all his disciples have forsaken 
him. He is standing before the High Priest, at 
early dawn, after his night of toil and horror ; he 
is buffeted, insulted, blasphemed. Yet even then 





he thinks of others. He is yearning over the fallen | 
disciple. He hears him curse and swear that he | 
knew him not,—“ And the Lord turned and looked | 
upon Peter,”—a look of pity, reproach, and love, 
which broke his heart with godly sorrow, and 
saved his soul, 

Jesus is carrying his cross ; the women of Jeru- 
salem alone feel for him, and they accompany him || 
on his way with bitter lamentations. But he 
‘* will seek the good of Zion,” rather than the || 
comfort offered by ‘‘ Zion’s daughters.” “Women 
of Jerusalem,” he says, ‘‘ weep not for me; but 
weep for yourselves !” and he warns them of the 
coming destruction of their city ! 

Jesus is hanging on the cross! Never was | 
there such an hour as this in the history of the 
universe. Who but God can measure the great- | 
ness of our Saviour’s sufferings when nailed to the 
accursed tree? ‘There was no sorrow like his 
sorrow.” Can he think of others then? Yes, 
The infinite love which brought him into the | 
world in order to live and die for others; which | 
enabled him, for the salvation of guilty men, to || 
drink the cup in Gethsemane, and to endure the | 
cross, and despise the shame on Calvary; that 
self-sacrificing love was displayed to all around 
him, while ‘‘ wounded for our transgressions, and 
bruised for our iniquities.” He thinks of his 
weeping, agonized mother, and commends her to 
his beloved disciple, saying, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy 
son; son, behold thy mother!” He thinks of a 
dying thief, who cries, ‘‘ Remember me!” and | 
gives peace to his troubled soul by the blessed 
assurance, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” And before he resigned his spirit into 
his Father’s hands, he thinks of his cruel mur- 
derers, and cries, “Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do!” Such is Jesus. Well 
might the Apostle say, ‘“‘He pleased not himself.” 
And such is the “mind” which must be in usif | 
we are “in him.” ‘* We that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves. Let every one of us please his neigh- 
bour for his good to edification. For even Christ | 
pleased not himself. Now the God of patience | 
and consolation grant you to be like-minded one | 
toward another, according to (i.e., after the ex- } 
ample of) Jesus Christ.” Let the enmity to the | 
living God which is in our natural hearts, be slain 
by faith in his love to us through Christ, and 
then shall all enmity to our fellow-men be slain 
also. Let God’s love to us be shed abroad upon 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit, and then shall | 
these hearts be shut no longer by wicked selfish- | 
ness against our neighbour. Let us carry our | 
Lord’s cross, and then we shall carry our brother's | 
burden. ‘ Hereby,” says the apostle John, “‘ per- | 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid down his | 
life for us—and we ought to lay down our lives | 
for the brethren.” ‘This is my commandment,” 
says our Lord, “that ye love one another, as J have | 
loved you!” 
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WICLIF'S VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir was in or about the year 1380 that Wiclif 
published his English Bible. Of all the books that 
have been published in this land, Wiclif's version 
of the Scriptures is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting to British Christians, partly because of 
the light which it throws on the character and 
growth of the English language, but chiefly be- 
cause of the great influence which it exerted in 
bringing about the Protestant Reformation. It is 
intended in this paper to lay before the readers of 
Good Words a few of the peculiarities of Wiclif’s 
version, and, lest the field should prove too exten- 
sive, all the instances referred to will be taken from 
the New Testament. 

Wiclif translated from the Vulgate, and his 
version, therefore, partakes of the Vulgate’s im- 
perfections. It is almost needless to observe, that 
it is in many respects inferior to that which was 
published in 1611, and which is called the Autho- 
rized Version. It is to be presumed that each 
translation and revision, from 1380 to 1611, was 
an improvement on its predecessors, and, without 
entering into the question of the expediency of a 
new translation or revision, this much may be 
said, that there is no reason to suppose that in the 
version of 1611 perfection was attained. In many 
respects, then, Wiclif’s version is not equal to the 
authorized, but in a few it is perhaps superior. 
I have noticed a considerable number of passages 
to which, I think, this remark applies; to some 
of these passages I shall presently refer, and the 
reader shall judge for himself. 

The change that has taken place in the English 
language during the last 500 years is certainly 
very great. Many words that were commonly 
used in Wiclif’s time have utterly disappeared ; 
many others have been strangely altered in their 
orthography ; and others, again, are no longer 
used in the sense which they formerly bore. In 
the course of a few generations Wiclif’s version 
will be as unintelligible to the unlearned English- 
man as the Vulgate from which it was taken. 

Already it is difficult for the English reader to 
recognise in Wiclif’s version some of the proper 
names in Scripture with which he is most fami- 
liar, The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that 
Wiclif so often gives proper names of both persons 
and places without an initial capital. Perhaps 
“pilat of pounce” may easily be made out; nor 
does ‘“‘farao” puzzle us much; nor is it hard to 
recognise in “tite” the good man whom Paul 
left in Crete ; but it is no easy matter to discover 
m “sache,” ‘Zaccheus ;” in ‘‘caym,” ‘Cain ;” 
wm “astirak,” ‘ Aristarchus ;” in ‘‘oold poul,” 
“Paul the aged ;” in “a mighti man,” ‘ Tyran- 
nus;” in the ‘‘chepinge of Appius,” ‘ Appii 
Forum ;” in ‘‘a child mak,” “ Aceldama.” 

Again, the reader is sometimes perplexed by the 
fact that there are words which Wiclif has not 
translated, and for which English equivalents are 
For instance, 


| the pearl of great price is “o precious margerite ;” 
| the music which the elder brother heard in his 





father’s house is ‘‘symfonye ;’ the napkin in 
which the pound was laid up is a “‘sudari;” the 
governor of the wedding feast at Cana appears as 
the ‘‘ architriclyn ;” the feast of tabernacles is the 
“‘ senofegia ;” the place that is called the pave- 
ment is the ‘lithostratos ;’ the festival of the 
new moon is the ‘‘neomynye.” ‘There is, how- 
ever, one word which Wiclif has very sensibly 
translated, and which in the Authorized Version is 
untranslated: that word is Mammon. Wiclif 
leaves the unlearned reader in no doubt as to 
this word,—‘* ye moun not serve God and 
riechesse.” 

Occasionally, too, a Latinism of unusual form 
perplexes the plain unlettered Englishman, as he 
reads Wiclif. He will meet with the “loaves of 
proposisioun,” instead of the shew-bread; for 
principality and power, “principat and potestat ;” 
for idols, ‘‘ symylacris.” Generally, however, this 
last word is rendered by an equivalent even more 
perplexing to the English reader than “ symyla- 
cris.” Wiclif’s almost constant word for idols is 
‘‘mawmets ;” a very curious word with a very 
curious history, as will be seen on consulting the 
following extract from Selden’s Table Talk, Art. 
Popery :—‘‘ We charge the prelatical clergy with 
Popery, to make them odious; though we know 
they are guilty of no such thing ; just as, hereto- 
fore, they called images mammets, and the adora- 
tion of images mammetry, that is, Mahomet and 
Mahometry ; odious names; when all the world 
knows the Turks are forbidden images by their 
religion.” Anything, however false, that could 
bring the Mahometans into disrepute, was wel- 
come, and so they were represented as worship- 
pers of idols, although iconoclasm was a main 
article of their religion. Mahomet, mawmet, and 
idol, became equivalent terms, and Wiclif, falling 
in with the general prejudice, adopts this product 
of spleen and misrepresentation, and says, “ Little 
children, keep yourselves from mawmetis.” 

Wiclif’s version has also much of this defect, 
viz., the numberless multiplication of English 
words where there is but one in the original. 
Our own version is by no means free from this 
fault. In one verse we have the untranslated 
word Areopagus, and three verses afterwards the 
very same word is translated Mar’s Hill. One of 
the noblest words in Scripture is, without any 
reason, sometimes rendered by love, sometimes by 
charity ; another is translated atonement here, 
and reconciliation there. Dean Trench, in his 
work on the Revision of the New Testament, 
points out many cases of the needless multi- 
plication of English words, where one would 
have answered better. This fault appears often 
in Wiclif. Thus the chief priests are some- 
times called the ‘Princis of Priests,” some- 
times ‘‘ Bischopis” — ‘‘the Bischopis answeride 
we have no kyng but the emperour.” For the 
sop that was given to the traitor we have 
three words, ‘‘soppe,” “ mossel,” and ‘‘ mussel ;” 
and for one and the same word we have ‘elder 
men,” “ senyouris,” and “ preestis.” Wiclif, how- 
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ever, does not commit the egregious blunder of 
calling the passover Easter; with him the pass- 
over, I believe, is always, or almost always, 
“‘pask.” And I have observed instances in which 
two words given in the original, which are trans- 
lated by one in the authorized version, are pro- 
perly distinguished by Wiclif. For example, in 
the beginning of Luke vii. we read of the cen- 
turion’s servant whom Jesus healed. In the 
authorized version the word servant is used all 
through the narrative. But in the original, two 





words are used: one denoting a servant or slave ; 
the other also denoting a servant, but having, in | 
addition, the sense of child, a term indicative of 
affection. Now, we read that the servant was | 
dear to the centurion. In the first place, the 
servant is spoken of as a servant; but when the 
centurion speaks of him in verse 7, the word in- 
dicative of affection is used. This distinction, 
which is overlooked in the authorized version, is 
preserved by Wiclif. Verse 2, ‘‘ A servant of a 
centurion, that was precious to him, was sike.” 
Verse 7 (here the centurion speaks), ‘‘ Seie bi word, 
and my child schal be heelid.” How beautifully 
does the affection, asserted in verse 2, come out in 
verse 7, where this word has full justice done to it. 
Here, I think, Wiclif is decidedly in advance of 
the authorized version. Dean Trench complains 
of the authorized version, that it often renders by 
one English word several not perfectly synonymous 
Greek words. He mentions in particular two 
cases, in each of which there are twelve Greek 
words, and but one English equivalent in the autho- 
rized version. Now, on consulting Wiclif, it will 
be found that for the first twelve he gives six 
English words, and for the other twelve, seven. 
In these cases, notwithstanding the enrichment of 
our language, which took place between the years 
1380 and 1611, we find the earlier version much 
wealthier than the later. 

It is very curious to observe what extraordinary 
alterations have taken place, since Wiclif’s time, 
in the accepted meaning of words. Thus the verb 
to sue has now an almost exclusively legal signifi- 
cation ; to sue a man is to prosecute a man for the 
payment of a debt. But this is Wiclif’s word for 
follow, although he uses follow as well. Christ 
said to Matthew, ‘‘ Sue thou me: and he rose and 
followed him.” In connexion with Matthew’s call, 
we have another word which is used in a very 
different manner now. In our version we read 
that Matthew, when called, was sitting at ‘‘ the 
receipt of custom.” Wiclif tells us that he was 
sitting “in a tolbothe.” The word tolbooth now 
means a Scotch prison, but it was originally ap- 
plied to a hut erected at a fair for the purpose of 
accommodating the takers of tolls or customs ; 
and, so, Wiclif is perfectly correct ; and, indeed, 
the “tolbothe” is a rather better rendering than 
“the receipt of custom.” As Wiclif calls the 
‘* receipt of custom,” or, rather, the custom-house, 
a “tol bothe,” so, when he translates the passage 
‘‘custom to whom custom,” he renders it, “to 
whom tol, tol.” The word duke is another that 
has been somewhat altered in its range of applica- 
tion. Wiclif applies it to Christ in Matt. i. 6. 
Sovereign is a word of very high import now, and 





is set apart for the greatest person in the state ; 


but Wiclif gives it to Christian ministers. ‘‘ Have 
ye nynde of youre sovereyns that have spokun to 
you the word of God.” One of the most singular 
specimens of change in the application of words is 
to be seen in this passage :—‘‘ Also I preie and 
the german felowe.” My readers may well won- 
der what German felowe is to be found in the 
New Testament ; they will discover him in Phil, 
iv. 3, ‘* And I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellow.” 
If an Englishman, utterly unacquainted with the 
authorized version, were to take up Wiclif, he 
would be astonished to find what a number of 
castles Jesus and his disciples visited. Their 
whole progress seems to have been a series of 
journeys from one castle to another. ‘‘ Jesus made 
iournee bi citees and castels prechynge.” “ Jesus 
came not yit in to the castel.” Castle is Wiclif’s 
usual word for village. But his use of the word 
town is still more curious. It is rather startling 
to find one of the men who excused themselves 
from the supper saying, “I have bought a toun, 
and I have nede to go and see it.” But town is 
Wiclif’s word for a field. Indeed, I may say that 
toun is Wiclif’s word for country. In our ver- 
sion we read that Simon the Cyrenean was coming | 
out of the country when he was compelled to carry 
Christ’s cross. Wiclif tells us that he was coming 
‘*fro the toun.” It seems to be a hopeless con- 





tradiction, but it is not; both are right, because 
town is a word which properly signifies any en- 
closed space; in fact, its radical meaning seems 
to be a hedge; it is, therefore, applicable to a field, 
to a farm, in fact, to the country. 


Sad is a word 
which Wiclif uses in a manner which, to the 
modern Englishman, must appear very strange. 
With us it has an exclusively mournful significa- 
tion, and suggests nothing but sorrow and afflic- 
tion. Having only this idea of the word, we may 
well be perplexed on finding it asserted that the 
wise builder’s house fell not, because it was founded 
on ‘‘a sad stoon ;” that Paul rejoices to behold 
in the Colossians the “sadnesse” of their faith in 
Christ ; that Peter warns Christians not to fall 
away from their ‘‘ sadnesse ;” that hope is a “sad” 
anchor of the soul. But such is Wiclif’s word for 
firm, stedfast, and it is, in fact, the past participle 
of the verb toset. Cunning was once a very noble 
word ; used as a noun it meant knowledge, science, 
skill; used as an adjective it had a corresponding 
signification. It has been degraded, the crown 
has fallen from its head. To be called cunning 
was once the highest compliment, the application 
of such an epithet we should now resent as an in- 
sult, because the word savours of rascality ; its 
better meaning is rapidly disappearing, and pro- 
bably can never be restored. In Wiclif’s time it 
was a word capable of the highest service, and in- 
capable of any base occupation. With Wiclif, the 
key of knowledge is “the key of kunnynge.” 
Paul has great satisfaction in feeling that the 
Christians in Rome are filled with all ‘‘ kunnynge ;” 
he thanks God that the Corinthians are rich 
in all “kunnynge ;” and in one of the apostle’s 
most magnificent passages, he says, ‘Oh the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
‘kunnynge’ of God.” Wit, originally synory- 
mous with cunning, has, like its synonyme, gone 
the downward road, though not in the same 
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| direction, nor in so discreditable a direction. It 
has not a bad sense like cunning, but it has ac- 
quired a somewhat paltry sense. Wit now shows 
itself for the most part in joking ; it used to show 
itself in every form of intellectual effort ; it is now 
that which makes men laugh, it was that which 
made men think ; in fact, it was wisdom, it was 
understanding. And, so, Wiclif translates Paul 
as exhorting the Corinthians not to be children in 
“ wittis,” to be in malice children, but in “ wittis” 
men. Gal, iii. commences thus: ‘‘ O unwitti Gal- 
athianes ;” and in Rom. xi. 33, we have this ques- 
tion, “‘For whi, who knewe the witte of the 
Lord?” As it is with families, so itis with words ; 
some go down and some go up. Cunning and wit 
have each fallen from the noblest position ; the one 
has become a knave, and the other a trifler. There 
is, however, one word at least which, since Wiclif’s 
time, has evidently improved itself, and is now 
used in better service than that which it frequently 
discharged 500 years ago. I refer to the word 
virtue. This word Wiclif generally uses in its 
ancient sense of strength ; it is his standard word 
for power, whether physical or spiritual, but he 
uses it altogether irrespectively of any moral value. 
The miracles of Christ are with Wiclif virtues, of 
which application a remnant exists in the author- 
ized version, where we read, concerning the 
Saviour, that “there went virtue out of him, and 
healed them all.” But in Wiclif the word is of 
perpetual occurrence. Paul is persuaded that 
neither angels, nor principalities, nor ‘‘ virtues,” 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God ; 
and in 2 Thess. ii. 9, he speaks of that wicked one, 
“whose coming is after the working of Satan, in 
all ‘ vertu,’ and signs, and lying wonders.” Virtue, 
we thus perceive, was ascribed to Satan and other 
wicked beings ; virtues were among those elements 
which might tend toseparate Christians from the love 
of God; the word has been rescued from this degra- 
dation, and now has an exclusively good signitica- 
tion. Much the same honourable history pertains 
to the word famous. It has not attained the same 
moral standing as virtue, but still it is so far on 
the side of goodness that we are obliged to use its 
exact contrary—‘‘ infamous”—when we speak of 
something particularly bad. But the word famous 
had not, in Wiclif’s time, established for itself a 
good character, for I find that Pilate had a ‘fa- 
mous” prisoner called Barabbas. There is another 
word which, I think, has very properly been de- 
graded, or rather, it has been restored to its proper 
position from a higher, which all, excepting very 
ill-natured people, will agree it never ought to 
have occupied. Irefertothe word leech. Wiclif, 
m common with many later writers, applies this 
term to physicians. The woman with an issue of 
blood had ‘‘receyved many thingis of ful many 
lechis ;” and instead of ‘* Luke the beloved physi- 
cian,” we have ‘luk the leche moost dere.” 
Wiclif’s version brings before us another word 
Which, unhappily, has suffered in the lapse of 
time. Health is a word which has now an al- 
most exclusively physical meaning, or at most 
4 physical and intellectual one. We speak of 
bodily and mental health, and, in a figurative 
sense, we speak of a healthy trade ; but we do not 
———__ os 


sense. This, however, is Wiclif’s constant prac- 
tice. Health is, in fact, his standard word for 
salvation; the knowledge of salvation is ‘‘ the 
science of helthe ;” the gospel of salvation is “the 
gospel of helthe;” the way of salvation is ‘the 
way of helthe.” A thoroughly Saxon word in- 
stead of the Latin, and a word, perhaps, better 
than salvation in some respects, because it seems 
to carry with it the idea of sanctification as well 
as that of justification, which, to most persons, 
salvation does not; for salvation, as generally 
understood, means deliverance from some external 
evil, eg., hell torments. But this word health 
teaches us to consider the subjective in religion ; 
it reminds us not only of danger, but of danger 
proceeding from disease ; it tells us that salvation 
must be wrought in us as well as for us, that it is 
a subjective as well as an objective process. It 
were well if this fine word could be restored to its 
former position, if the spiritual could be again 
associated with it; so that every man might be 
reminded that, however strong he may be in body 
and in mind, he is not in a healthy state unless he 
is a believer in the Son of God. A thoroughly re- 
ligious man is the only healthy man. Such is the 
train of thought suggested by Wiclif’s use of this 
word, 

Some of Wiclif’s words have altogether gone 
out of common use. The loss of some of them 
will not perhaps be very much regretted; for 
example, ‘‘bilipre,” for which we have ‘ mea- 
sure ;” ‘‘ volatilis,” for which we have ‘ fatlings ;” 
‘*chepynge,” which is Wiclif’s word for market, 
and which, perhaps, still exists in its old significa- 
tion in Cheapside. We can also dispense with 
‘‘ erthetiliers,” although it is much more to the 
purpose than husbandmen; for why a husband- 
man shoultl be a farmer any more than a black- 
smith it would be very difficult to show; judge 
serves as well as ‘‘domesman,” and officer as well 
as Wiclif’s ‘‘ maisterful axer,” who casts the in- 
solvent debtor into prison; murderers, too, are 
neither better nor worse than ‘‘ manquellers,” and 
we understand talents better than ‘‘ besauntis,” 
and unleavened bread better than ‘‘ therf loaves.” 
But there are some words the loss of which we 
have, I think, reason to regret ; such, for example, 
are *‘soth” and ‘ sothfast.” Truth and truthful 
are as good, but still for words which, happily, 
are in such great request, the more synonyms the 
better. ‘‘ Soth” and its kindred terms appear often 
in Wiclif. ‘‘Sothli, sothli,” for verily, verily ; 
Nicodemus says to Christ, ‘‘ Maister, we witen 
that thou art sothfast;” the Ephesians are ex- 
horted ‘‘to stand, having their loins girt about 
with ‘sothefastness ;’” and Paul asks the Gala- 
tians whether he was become their enemy because 
he tells them the ‘‘sothe.” This word, however, 
has almost disappeared, and what traces are left 
of it are discreditable ; as, for instance, in for- 
sooth, which is a word of contempt, and in sooth- 
saying, which is anything but truthsaying. If 
the loss of the word ‘‘sooth” is to be regretted, 
much more may we regret the loss of the word 
‘“‘ruth.” This is one of Wiclif’s favourites; it 
means compassion, and is a fine Saxon equivalent 
for this Latin word which has superseded it, but 





apply either health or healthy in a purely spiritual 


is by no means its superior: Jesus had ‘‘ ruth” 
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upon the multitude. And now what is left of 
this word? We certainly have it, we have it 
entire, but we have it with an addition that de- 
stroys it—ruthless. What shall we say? Is it 
true that we have lost the ‘‘ruth,” and are indeed 
ruthless? Our language, at all events, is all but 
ruthless, seeing that ‘‘ ruth” is scarcely recognised 
amongst its words, certainly not amongst its lead- 
ing words. But it will be said we have rueful, 
which is equivalent to ruthful. Yes, we have 
rueful; but rueful is not, as used by us, the op- 
posite to ruthless ; that is to say, rueful does not 
mean compassionate, unless it be compassion for 
one’s-self. Rue and rueful are used exclusively in 
a subjective sense. I do not rue another man’s 
mistakes or misfortunes, but my own ; my counte- 
nance is rueful when I contemplate my own misery, 
not when I contemplate my neighbour’s sorrows. 
Thus, what little of “‘ruthfulness” is left us we keep 
to ourselves ; it has become so scarce that we have 
none to spare for others; and the word is chiefly 
known by its appearing simply in order to deny 
itself in “ruthless.” According to Wiclif, John 
the Baptist tells the soldiers (whom Wiclif al- 
ways calls ‘“‘knyghtis”) to be content with their 
‘*soudis.” These ‘‘ soudis,” meaning wages, are 
so intimately connected with soldiers, that they 
seem to favour that melancholy and discreditable 
etymology which connects soldier and sell, and 
which, in fact, proclaims a soldier to be a man 
who has sold himself for pay. On this derivation, 
however, I venture to offer no further opinion. 
The Authorized Version is justly admired and 
prized as a noble specimen of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue; but, as the reader will naturally expect, 
Wiclif is still more Anglo-Saxon than those who 
lived more than 200 years after him; and perhaps 
it is not until we read Wiclif that we are forcibly 
reminded of the great extent to which the Latin 
element pervades the Authorized Version. With- 
out being very careful in my search, I have found 
more than fifty distinct words and phrases which 
Wiclif renders in his own native tongue, but for 
which the translators of 1611 have had recourse 
to the Latin. Some of these Anglo-Saxon words 
have died out, or nearly so; for instance, “stie,” 
which Wiclif constantly uses for ascend: ‘‘ Ye 
shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God 
‘stiynge’ up and coming down upon the Son of 
man ;” or, as Wiclif generally, if not always ren- 
ders it, ‘‘mannes sone.” This word, I suppose, is 
still found in ‘‘ stairs,” things by which we ‘‘stie” 
or go up. “Outakun” may also be regarded as 
obsolete, although the reader will perceive that it 
is exactly equivalent to except. Wiclif’s most 
usual word for except, however, is but = be-out ; 
that is to say, minus ; eg., ‘‘But a man be borun 
agen he mai not se the kingdom of God.” ‘‘Sour- 
dough” is a word which can scarcely be looked 
upon as extant, although each of its component 
parts is in general use; at all events, sourdough 
is a term no longer employed in the sense in 
which it occurs in Wiclif, viz., as equivalent to 
leaven. ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is like to sour- 
dough.” ‘* Beware of the sourdough of Pharisees 
and Saducees.” Again, we scarcely ever use the 
word ‘‘fieldy ;” Wiclif speaks of a plain as ‘‘a 
fieldi place.” Compare Matt. xxiii. 12, in the 





authorized version, with Wiclif, and you will find 
a good specimen of old Anglo-Saxon, and its capa- 
bility of expressing ideas which are now commonly 
expressed in terms derived from the Latin: “For 
he that higheth hym self shall be mekid, and he 
that mekith hym self schal be enhaunsid.” This 
last verb, it should be remarked, is not Saxon. 
Another and very similar instance will be found 
in John iii. 30, ‘‘It bihoveth hym to wexe, but 
me to be made lasse.” Another old English word 
is ‘“‘arede,” used by Wiclif instead of prophesy, 
which we have in our present version, ‘‘ Thou crist, 
arede to us who is he that smote thee” (Matt. 
xxvi. 68). 

The following are specimens of Saxon terms in 
Wiclif which are represented by Latin in the 
authorized version. It should, however, be ob- 
served that Wiclif does not constantly use these 
words ; thus, for example, he has redemption as 
well as ‘‘agenbiynge,” and “‘ regeneracioun” as 
well as “‘agenbigetinge.” Still, “‘agenbiynge” is 
his usual word for redemption. ‘‘Thou were 
slayn, and agenboughtest us to God in thy blood,” 
Rey. v. 9. So, again, his usual word for resurrec- 
tion is ‘‘agenrisynge ;” ‘‘I am demed of the hope 
and of agenrisynge of deed men,” Acts xxiii. 6. 
Then we have in Wiclif ‘‘endid,” for perfected ; 
‘* goynge out,” for decease ; ‘‘ hunger,” for famine ; 
*‘ gode doers,” for benefactors ; “token,” for sign ; 
‘¢ showid,” for revealed ; ‘‘teeld out,” for declared ; 
“dwellyngis,” for mansions; ‘‘ putte,” for ordained ; 
‘‘make redi,” for prepare ; “liknes,” for similitude, 
and for parable ; “‘ gilte,” for offence; ‘‘ lived agen,” 
for revived ; ‘‘feynynge,” for dissimulation, and for 
hypocrisy ; ‘‘schepardis,” for pastors ; ‘ gilour,” 
for deceiver ; ‘‘ beheestis,” for promises, and “ bi- 
hote,” for promised ; ‘‘ halowynge of the temple,” 
for dedication ; ‘ holi men,” for saints ; ‘‘ goostli,” 
for spiritual; ‘‘sle” (slay), for mortify; “ un- 
deedliness,” for immortality ; ‘‘ sight,” for vision ; 
‘‘nigh goynge,” for access; ‘‘turnynge up 80 
doun the folk,” for perverting the nation ; ‘moot 
halle,” for judgment hall. Instead of ‘‘ suppose,” 
Wiclif generally has “ gesse,” using it exactly as 
the people of the United States use it now, ¢.g.,— 
“Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him 
most? Simon answered and said, I ‘gesse’ that 
he to whom he forgave most.” We also find the 
word ‘ dresse” used by Wiclif where the author- 
ized version has direct, e.g., “‘ But God himself, and 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘dresse’ 
our way unto you.” This meaning of the word 
“dress” still lingers in ‘address ;” that which 
directs a visitor or a letter to a man’s house. But, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of all Wiclif’s Saxon- 
isms is that by which he avoids the Latin word 
“create.” To create is not to make up or fashion 
anything out of existing materials, but to bring 
it into existence out of nothing. “Create” and 
‘‘ creator” are, certainly, very convenient words, a3 | 
will be seen when we notice Wiclif’s rather clumsy 
substitutes, e.g., ‘‘ For thy pleasure they are and 
were created ;” “ for thy wille the werun and ben 
made of nought” (Rev. iv. 11), “A faithful 
creator ;” “the faithful maker of nought” (1 
Peter iv. 19). ? 

In some of the above instances it will, I think, 
be seen that, for the unlearned Englishman, Wiclif 
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is, even now, a better translator than the learned 
divines of 1611. Ministers find that they must 
explain such words as similitude, parable, and 
redemption; but “liknes” and ‘‘ agenbiynge” 
explain themselves ; put them into modern ortho- 
graphy, and every man who can read them will 
understand them. Other cases might be given ; 
for example, the word ‘‘ prevent” has become so 
altered in its meaning that we may truly say that 
it suggests an idea exactly the reverse of that 
which it once conveyed, and when we read, ‘‘ We 
which are alive, and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep,” 
we find it necessary to enter upon an explanation, 
if we have to address ignorant persons ; but Wiclif, 
using instead of prevent ‘‘come bifor,” gives the 
apostle’s meaning clearly and at once. In the 
authorized version of John x. 1, the words thief 
and robber do tolerably well convey the dis- 
tinction implied in the original terms, the thief 
being the man who secretly appropriates that 
which is another’s ; while the robber does so openly 
and with violence ; but this distinction, if not more 
accurately marked, is much more strongly given, 
by Wiclif, who calls these characters respectively, 
“a night theef and a day theef.” Dean Trench 
considers it probable that in the expression ‘‘which 
strain at a gnat” an error has crept into our ver- 
sion, through the carelessness of some printer, and 
that the translators intended us to read ‘‘ which 
strain out a gnat.” However this may be, “ strain- 
ing at a gnat” is a phrase almost destitute of 
meaning. Wicliff reads, ‘‘ blinde leders clensynge 


a gnat, but swolowynge a camel ;” this, though 
not very clear, seems, a nearer approach to the 
idea of carefully removing a gnat from the cup 


than the authorized version affords. When we 
read that the Baptist’s head was put into a 
charger, we have by no means so plain a statement 
as Wiclif gives us by using the word ‘dische.” 
“Do violence to ho man,” seems to be rather a 
strange injunction to soldiers, who are in the same 
sentence told to be content with their wages, and 
who, therefore, are permitted to continue in the 
service. Wiclif’s version, if not so literal, seems 
to be more in accordance to the spirit of the pas- 
sage,—“‘ smyte ye wrongfulli no man.” ‘Thou 
fool! this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee ;” here our version is certainly not literal, nor 
does it well express our Lord’s meaning. Wiclif 
renders the passage thus, ‘‘ Fool, in this night 
thei shalle take thi liif fro thee.” To whomsoever 
the plural pronoun refers, the original is plural, 
and the propriety of altering the expression into 
an impersonal form is, at least, questionable. 
“How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God.” I do not know that I 
have ever met with a man who thought himself 
rich ; as long as any person knows of another who 
1s wealthier than himself, he thinks himself very 
poor ; and so these solemn words are words which 








often fail to reach a rich man’s conscience ; while a 
comparatively poor man, however greedy of gain, 
thinks that because he has not £10,000 a year the 
text cannot have any reference to him. Now, I 
think that Wiclif’s version is more literal, and at 
the same time more calculated to impress us all 
with the danger arising from the love of gain,— 
‘* How hard thei that han money schuln entre into 
the kyngdom of God.” Most justly do we find 
fault with the epithet which the authorized ver- 
sion introduces in the passage, ‘‘ who shall change 
our vile body” (Phil. iii. 21). Alford, Ellicott, 
and others, reject this adjective in a most decided 
manner, and read, ‘‘the body of our humilia- 
tion.” But Wiclif anticipated our modern scholars, 
‘‘whiche schal refourme the bodi of our meke- 
nesse.”” When in our version we read, ‘‘ Whether 
it be to the king, as supreme” (1 Peter ii. 13), we 
apply to a creature an epithet which seems more 
fitting for the Creator, whom, accordingly, we call 
“The Supreme Being.” Ido not know whether 
it was the desire to gratify James I.’s lofty notions 
of the royal prerogative that induced the trans- 
lators of 1611 to adopt this word ; I believe it is 
not to be found in any of the earlier English ver- 
sions of the passage. Wiclif does full justice 
both to the text and to the king by reading 
the clause thus :—‘*Be ye suget .... to the 
kyng as to hym that is higher in state.” Our 
version tells us that the prophets testified con- 
cerning the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow” (1 Peter i. 11). Glory is in the 
original a plural noun, and so Wiclif has rendered 
it, giving us, as the inspired author intended to 
give us, a better, a more comprehensive idea than 
our version suggests. Not one glory but many 
followed the Saviour’s sufferings. Once more, the 
phrase ‘“‘a peculiar people” (1 Pet. ii. 9), is so 
utterly incapable of conveying the sense of the 
original to the generality of readers, that it has to 
be most carefully explained. For anything that 
appears to the contrary, the word peculiar may 
refer to this or that quality, property, or character- 
istic of Christians ; to anything that causes them 
to differ from the unconverted. To very few 
readers will it occur that the great doctrine of 
redemption is contained in this word. Such, how- 
ever, is the fact, and Wiclif shows it, not perhaps 
in the very clearest manner, but still in such a 
manner that nothing but great stupidity can per- 
mit any reader to miss it. Wiclif reads, ‘a people 
of purchasynge ;” i.¢., a people whom Christ has 
bought with his blood ; this it is that makes Chris- 
tians ‘‘a peculiar people.” 

I have thus endeavoured to present some of the 
most remarkable features of the version made by 
our great Reformer ; and I hope that, whether con- 
sidered in a literary or a theological light, this 
article may prove not altogether destitute of in- 
terest and instruction, 

HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 
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SOLITUDE 


WE can journey from London to Paris in 
ten hours. The tourist can cross the Alps as 
lightly and swiftly almost as the breeze or the 
rain-cloud. Messages are continually travelling 
through the midnight of the sea ; the reader of the 


daily newspaner has brought to him every morning | 
sz o oS 


the execution in the remote country-town, the 
scandalous revelations of the law courts, the last 
night’s speeches in Parliament, the details of 
American battles, the arrests in Paris, the sputter 


| 





every quarter of the planet. This is very wonderful. 
In the crowd and tumult of modern life, we cannot 
help thinking the world must have been very silent | 
two centuries ago. And the railroad and the tele- | 
graphic wire are not mechanical triumphs alone: | 
by the one, a man is not merely transported swiftly | 
from one quarter of the world to another ; by the 
other, distant countries are not merely, as it | 
were, brought within speaking distance. These 
things have in truth to do with other matters than | 


of musketry in Warsaw,—whispers, in fact, from | our persons, our pleasures, our ledgers. They 
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subserve spiritual interests; they feed the spirit. 
They quadruple experience ; in some respects a 
single life led in the present century is worth a 
dozen lives led in the sixteenth century. On the 
one hand, from the crowd of transcendent interests 
in which one is immersed, we snatch a certain taste 
of immortality ; on the other, and for the same 
reason, we are made more loth to die. Having 
seen so much of the game, we naturally desire to 
see it played out. Which amongst us does not 
wish to know, for instance, what will be the 
upshot in France and in Europe of the death of 
the present French Emperor. This is not an idle 
curiosity ; and I can conceive a dying man—who 
has taken an intelligent interest in the events of 
his period, and who is perfectly alive to the per- 
sonal solemnities of his condition—curiously in- 
terested in his last morning’s Times. Was not 
the great Prince, whom we so recently lost, think 
you, anxious what reply America would make to 
England’s message on the matter of the T'rent ? 
And did not the knowledge that he could not know 
embitter his last hours as much as the last hours 
of so good a man, and one so much beloved, could 
be embittered ? We are curious about dead kings, 
and old battles, and extinct forms of government, 
and it is not unnatural that we should be curious 
ahout the events of our own time. These will be 
history some day, and will breathe potent lessons 
enough. But, admitting to the full the advantages 


of the railroad, the telegraphic wire, the daily 
newspaper, one may be permitted to say that they 


have their disadvantages. There is no gain with- 
And among the disad- 
vantages attendant on the present state of things 
may be reckoned the decease amongst men of 
the solitary taste, the impossibility almost of pro- 
curing anywhere a solitude. It is true enough, 
that poets and philosophers inform us that a man 
may be as solitary in the Strand as in the desert ; 
but then they refer to the painful feeling of soli- 
tude—the lonely sense of being a unit amongst a 
multitude, the weight of unknown identities press- 
ing one into an intenser consciousness of one’s own 
identity—rather than to that habit of mind which 
seeks removal from the crowd, and finds its happi- 
ness alone. There is no spot so remote that an 
echo from the world will not reach. ‘The world 
is too much with us.” We gad through all the 
bazaars of vanity, listen eagerly to the babble of 
the market-place, and are as seldom as possible at 
home. We know everything except ourselves. 
Modern life is against the solitary habit. Words- 
worth was one of the last of our lovers of solitude ; 
but before he died, he could see red embankments 
and troops of navvies creeping along the Cumber- 
land vales, and launching a beautiful but ineffective 
sonnet at the advancing locomotive, the indignant 


out a corresponding loss. 





bard turned on his heel. There are no hermits 
amongst us, and seclusion cannot readily be pro- 
cured in a country like this. 

The tourist visits Rome ; he glides in a gondola 
along the Venetian lagoons ; he climbs the pyra- 
mids; he sails on the Mediterranean; but he 
does not know, with any intimacy, the features 
of his native country. In a little book now be- 
fore me, I find the following passage :—‘ There 
is a story told of a gentleman who, having boasted 
that he travelled far to see a celebrated landscape 
on the Continent, was put to the blush by being 
compelled to own that he had never visited a scene 
of superior loveliness which was situated on his 
own estate, and near which he had spent the 
greater portion of his life.” I take it we all make 
the mistake of this gentleman. We travel abroad 
for what we can find more easily at home. We 
know everything, as I have said, but ourselves. 

And the truth is, a man measures everything by 
himself. His own experience is the candle which 
he takes into the world with him; and he per- 
ceives only what the brightness and the extent of the 
flame allows him ; his vision ceases without the 
range of that illumination. If I have never loved, 
what mean all the raptures of the poets about that 
passion? Romeo is at once stricken with idiocy. 
When I read the poets or the essayists, and cry 
out “how fine,” “how true,” I am really recog- 
nising in the admired passage a bit of myself. I 
have found a consummate expression of my ob- 
secure feeling; and immediately after reading the 
poet’s lines or the essayist’s sentences, I feel as if 
I had written them. This feeling it is that the 
philosopher refers to when he tells us, that in 
reading books our own thoughts are constantly 
coming back upon us with a certain majesty. 
And the more a man knows about his own 
thoughts, the more he is given to the habit of 
solitariness and meditation, the more frequently 
does he experience this,—the more frequently does 
he find himself kin with great writers, Dante, 
Shakspere, Montaigne, and the rest. He is con- 
tinually explaining them, they are continually ex- 
plaining him. Unless we can take and give in 
this way, we need not read at all. Without this, 
Chinese is as intelligible as English. Then the 
solitary habit of mind induces a certain stoicism 
and a moral hardihood, which are a man’s best 
armour in the battle of life. The estimates of the 
solitary man are different from the estimates of 
the crowd. He knows that the bad man is often 
apparently happy ; that the stupid man has often 
a popular ascription of intellect ; that prosperity 
comes and goes like the tide; that gold brings 
cares ; that content may often reside with scanty 
furniture and hard fare; and that the applause or 
censure which follows an act are not infallible 
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measures of the merit or demerit of the act. Con- 
sequently, he takes the laurel crowns out of the 
keeping of the world, and holds them in his own. 
As a wise man, he despises none of the good things 
of this life ; he values reputation and wealth, and 
soft living and troops of friends; but he is not 
the slave of any of these. He does not lose his 
head in prosperity ; misfortune does not drive him 
to despair. Vanity and despair are the destroyers 
of mankind; and he is to a certain extent un- 
affected by either. I admire much the man, in 
Mr. Helps’ Essay, who declared that, given a 
pure conscience and one side of a sufficient iron 
grating, he could listen to the hisses of the whole of 
Europe on the other side with tolerable equanimity. 
It is quite curious when one thinks of it—and par- 
ticularly when one considers how many blockheads 
there are in the world,—how much men are affected 
by public opinion. A sneer makes supple the firmest 
resolve. A laugh demolishes your carefully con- 
certed scheme, as the touch of a hand demolishes a 
castle of cards. Praise makes your forehead strike 
stars. You are uncomfortable if you hear that the 
foolishest person of your acquaintance has spoken 
ill of you. When you are flattered, and when you 
are perfectly conscious that you are flattered, have 
you not, if you choose to confess, in your inmost 
spirit, a secret titillation of pleasure? Lord Byron, 
it is said, would have gone into hysterics had a 
tailor laughed at him. In bitter enough mood 
Burns walked the shady side of the Dumfries street 
when the well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, who 
did not care to recognise him, promenaded on the 
other. He could have despised any single member 
of the crowd, but their number crushed him. And 
then, how men cling to the memory of their former 
greatness or riches, when the greatness and the 
riches are gone! “TI once dined off silver plate, 
drove my carriage, drank the finest wines, had 
lords at my table—fellows who won’t speak to me 
to-day,” says the broken Timon, with a gulp in his 
throat, to his chance acquaintance in the twopenny 
cook-shop. ‘‘ What a genius I once was,” cried the 
great Swift, withering atop, as he gazed on one of 
his early productions. Think with what bitterness 
Napoleon, at St. Helena, remembered the cheers of 
Arcola and the sun of Austerlitz. Now, all this is 
weakness, and should be struggled against. For- 
tune, misfortune, wealth, poverty, reputation, 
neglect, are neither me nor you; they are merely 
our appurtenances, our furniture, our clothing. In 
a world like this, it is wisdom to deaden our most 
sensitive nerve. Then the man with a taste for 
solitude is generally a great reader, and has an ima- 
ginative sympathy with alien circumstances of life. 
He tastes the wealth of Croesus, he touches Juliet’s 
lip, he groans with Job under the exhortations of 
his friends. By this curious sympathy, he projects 





himself into distant times and lands. He passes 
into Abraham’s tent: for him Pharaoh is not a 
mummy ; Cleopatra has not lost her swarthy bloom. 
He peoples vacancy ; he selects his friends from the 
race, and depends neither for solace nor amuse- 
ment nor interest on contemporary acquaintance. 
The man who is familiar with Homer and Shak- 
spere need not tear his hair because Tomkins 
omits to leave his card. And, in this way, know- 
ing all forms and conditions of life—success, re- 
verse, health, illness, wealth, poverty—the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune do not surprise him, or take him 
off his guard. If he is called upon to fight, he 
fights like a general on ground which he has care- 
fully reconnoitred. In whatever circumstances he 
is placed, he is never lonely ; such a man has com- 
panionship on a throne or in adungeon. Wherever 
he goes he is walking in human footsteps, and he 
knows in whose footsteps he walks. I can feel no 
pain which some one has not felt before me ; and no 
valuable, spiritual or material, can come into my 
possession which has not already belonged to some 
one. 

Lord Bolingbroke discourses thus on Exile—the 
sorest evil, perhaps, which can befall an ambitious 
politician, and the bitterness of which the writer 
had tasted: “Let us march, therefore, intrepidly 
wherever we are led by the course of human acci- 
dents. Wherever they lead us, on what coast so- 
ever we are thrown by them, we shall not find our- 
selves absolutely strangers. We shall meet with 
men and women, creatures of the same figure, en- 
dowed with the same faculties, and born under the 
same laws of nature. We shall see the same virtues 
and vices, flowing from the same general principles, 
but varied in a thousand different and contrary 
modes, according to that infinite variety of laws and 
customs which are established for the same universal 
end, the preservation of society. We shall feel the 
same revolution of seasons, and the same sun and 
moon will guide the course of our year. The same 
azure vault, bespangled with stars, will be every- 
where spread over our heads. There is no part of 
the world from whence we may not admire those 
planets, which roll, like ours, in different orbits 
round the same central sun: from whence we may 
not discover an object still more stupendous, that 
army of fixed stars, hung up in the immense space 
of the universe, innumerable suns, whose beams 
enlighten and cherish the unknown worlds which 
roll around them ; and whilst I am ravished by 
such contemplations as these, whilst my soul is 
thus raised up to heaven, it imports me little what 
ground I tread upon.” 

This is noble rhetoric, you must admit ; but per- 
haps you have an uneasy suspicion that it is noble 
rhetoric only. Ravished with that vision of the | 
fixed stars, it may import but little on what ae 
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| Lord Bolingbroke treads ; it may import but little 
| whether his Lordship had a guinea in his pocket ; 
|| whether next morning he might have a breakfast 
| on his table. When the fixed stars are considered, 
|| the one matter seems of as little consequence as 
! the other. Rapt in admiration of nocturnal 
splendours, is not the payment of my tailor’s bill— 
| six months overdue perhaps—a very paltry affair? 
| In any case, the contemplation of these sublime 
objects will be as ravishing from Pope’s Villa at 
|| Twickenham as from France, to which country 
Lord Bolingbroke had withdrawn with an angry 
enough heart. Exile is exile, you will say, not to 
be sweetened, save in the slightest degree, by any 
| such considerations. The stars are brightest when 
viewed from one’s native soil. The Southern Cross 
| is not so dear to us as the familiar constellation of 
the Plough. His Lordship’s eloquence is brilliant 
|| special-pleading. To pooh-pooh what we are never 
likely to possess, is wonderfully easy. The con- 
firmed celibate is loudest in his denunciations 
| of matrimony. In Aésop, it is the tail-less fox that 
advocates the disuse of tails. It is the grapes we 
|| cannot reach that we call sour. The sentences I 
| have written in praise of the solitary life, you 
| may suppose open to the objection which I ima- 
gine you to raise against Lord Bolingbroke’s periods. 
|| You may say that no man is a solitary who can be 
| anything else. That disappointment, unfitness for 
| the world and its duties, a melancholy temperament, 
a diseased vanity, are the things which drive men to 
| solitude, and that nurse the solitary taste. And I 
| frankly admit there is something in what I have 
| supposed you to have urged, but it does not cover 
| the whole matter. 

It is true enough that men are driven into soli- 
|| tude by wounded vanity, by disappointed ambition, 
| ordisappointment in the passions ; but many others 
| seek it by native instinct as a duckling seeks water. 
| Personally I have taken to solitude, such as it is, 
|| impelled by an indolent turn of mind, and by an 
| imaginative sympathy which re-creates the past for 
| me: the past of the world, as well as that which 

belongs to me as an individual, and which makes 
| me independent of the passing moment. I see 
every one struggling, the grocer as well as the Pre- 
mier, after the unattainable ; but I struggle not. 
I sit where I am, and save myself the pangs of 
disappointment and disgust! I have no ventures 
at sea, and I do not fear the arrival of evil news. 
| Ihave no great desire to act any prominent part 
| in this world; but I am prompted by an unap- 
peasable curiosity as to the men who act. Adam 
Smith thanked God that he knew Milton wore 
latchets in his shoes ; in like manner, I am grate- 
| ful for the merest crumb of information respecting 


| greatmen. Iam not an actor, buta spectator. My 
ote ont is sight-seeing. I am continually 








feeling pulses. Ambition ! What do I care for ambi- 
tion? The oyster with much pain produces its pearl. 
I take the pearl. Why should I produce one after 
the miserably painful fashion? Probably it would 
be but a flawed one at best. These pearls I can 
pick up by the dozen. The production of them is 
going on all around me, and there will be a nice 
crop for the solitary man of the next century. 
Look at a certain silent Emperor, for instance : 
a hundred years hence his pearl will be handed 
about from hand to hand; will be curiously ex- 
amined and valued ; will be set in its place in the 
world’s cabinet. I confess, as I confessed before, 
that I should like to see the completion of that filmy 
orb. Willit be pure in colour? Will it be suffused 
witha sanguine flush? Of this I am certain, that in 
the cabinet in which the world keeps these peculiar 
treasures no one will be looked at more frequently, 
or will provoke a greater variety of opinions as to 
its intrinsic worth. Why should I be ambitious? 
Shall I write verses? I am not likely to surpass 
Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning in that walk. 
Shall I be a musician? The blackbird singing this 
moment from the tree-top in my garden puts me 
to instant shame. Shall I paint? The intensest 
scarlet on an artist’s palette is but as ochre to that 
I saw this morning at sunrise burning over the 
German Sea. No, no; let me enjoy Mr. Tenny- 
son’s verse, and the blackbird’s song, and the 
colours of sunrise, but do not let me emulate them. 
I am happier asit is. The cook makes the dinner, 
the guest eats it, and the last, not without reason, 
is considered the happier man. 

I am indolent, but then I have a sufficient reason 
for my indolence. My life is not an active one 
because I do not see what good will result from 
activity. I prefer other men’s experience to my 
own, and I do not care much to verify their expe- 
riences. I would rather make love with Romeo 
than make love in my own person. I am content 
that Alexander conquered the world, and then 
blubbered for the moon ; even if I had the power, I 
would not care to repeat the feat of the Macedo- 
nian—and then to blur the glory with a drunkard’s 
tears! I am quite contented asI am. I inherit 
the world. I do not live my own life, I live the 
life of the planet. I go into my library, and, like 
some great panorama, all history unrolls before me. 
I breathe the morning air of the world, while thescent 
of Eden’s roses yet linger in it, when it was thick- 
ened only by the sigh of Eve. I see the pyramids 
building ; I hear Memnon murmur, as the first morn- 
ing sun touches him ; I see the Sphinx when she first 
began to ask her eternal question. I sit as in a 
theatre ; the stage is time, the play is the play of 
the world. What a spectacle it is! what kingly 
pomp, what processions pass by, what cities burn 
to heaven, what crowds of captives are dragged at 















































the wheels of conquerors! I hiss or ery “ bravo” 
when the great actors come on shaking the stage. 
In my solitude I am only myself at intervals. I 
am a Roman emperor when I look at a Roman 
coin. I lift Homer, and I shout with Achilles in 
the trenches. The silence of the unpeopled Syrian 
plains, the outcomings and outgoings of the patri- 
archs, Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields 


at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s guile, 


Esau’s face reddened by desert sun-heat, Joseph’s | 


splendid funeral procession, —all these things I can 


fird within the boards of my Old Testament. | 


What a silence in these old books, what green 
pastoral rest, and yet what indubitable human exist- 
ence. Across the brawling centuries of blood and war 
that lie between, I can hear the bleating of Abra- 
ham’s sheep, the tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s 
camels. O men and women, so far separated yet 
so near, so strange yet so well known, by what 
miraculous power do I know you all! Books are 
the true Elysian fields where the spirits of the dead 
converse, couched on flowers, and to these fields a 
mortal may venture unappalled. What king’s 
court can boast such company? What school of 
philosophy such wisdom ? 
world is glancing and flashing there. There is 
Pan’s pipe, there are the songs of Apollo. 


silent faces of my books, [ am oceasionally visited 
by a strange sense of the supernatural. They are 
not collections of printed pages, they are ghosts. 
I take one down, and it immediately speaks with 
me, it may be in a tongue not now heard on earth ; 
it may be of men and things of which it alone 
possesses knowledge. I call myself a solitary, but 
sometimes I think I misapply the term. 


sees more company than I do. 


No man 


mightier cohorts around me than ever did Tamer- 
lane or Genghis Khan on their fiery marches. I 
am a sovereign in my library, but it is the dead 
not the living that attend my levees. 
I think if I have any faculty more than ordinarily 
developed, it is the faculty of watching people. I 
atch from no motive of censoriousness, from no 
proclivity to batten on the evil and the weakness 
of human nature, but simply from an intense in- 
terest in men and women, and, it may be at times, 
A market-day in the little 
town in which I dwell, a social party at the house 
of one or other of my neighbours, is to me as good 
asa novel. People, to an observant eye, do wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves. Culture the human 
garden as carefully as you will, a bit of aboriginal 
soil, in which blow the wild-flowers of character, is 
sure to be left in some unnoticed corner. I think I 
can read a biography in a tone of the voice, in a turn 
of the head. A bluff farmer in the market-place is 
a study tome. A white-muslin young lady at one 


for my own amusement. 
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All the wit of all the | 


Sit- | 
ting in my library at night, and looking on the | 
s y a s & 


I travel with | 





of our evening parties is a charming enigma. Her 


lover would be jealous if he knew how much she 
I parry her music, her pretty 
airs, her smiles, and strive to reach her heart. [ 
always feel on meeting a man for the first time ag 
if I had visited a foreign country. 


fills my thoughts. 


I don’t care so 
much what kind of man he is: he may be a fertile 
Lombardy, with vineyards, and marble cathedrals, 
and picture-galleries ; he may be a sandy Sahara, 
fluctuating only less than the sea; he may be an 
ice-bound Labrador ; it doesn’t matter ; he is new, 
he is a puzzle, he piques me. I wish to travel over 
him, and look up his beauties and visit his “lions.” 
Of course, living as I do here, one has no great op- 
portunity of seeing strangers. My acquaintanceare 
few, my friends fewer still. There is my friend the 
doctor ; constantly in his gig, skirring along the 
country roads, fighting valiantly against disease, 
continually helping boys and girls into this rough 
world, continually smoothing the passage of old 
people into the next, scaring blue devils everywhere 
by his portly presence and hearty laugh. There is 
my dear friend the clergyman—a flesh-and-blood 
edition of the “ Whole Duty of Man,” bound in 
clerical black—with his grey hair, his mild eye, a 
certain sacredness in his lightest conversation, as if 
one of his sermons had been melted down into it. 
His discourses are not very brilliant, perhaps ; but 
I do not care much for brilliant discourses in a 


country place. The green graves in the church- 


| yard throw all their weight on the side of the text. 
| In a great city it is different. 


His life is a better 
sermon than any he has written or ever will write. 
And then there is my pleasantest friend of all, “the 
town fool” who runs my messages for me, and who 
occasionally trims my garden borders. With him 
I hold frequent converse, and people here, I have 
been told, think we have certain points of sym- 
pathy. Although this is not meant for a compli- 
ment, I take it for one. The poor faithful creature’s 
brain has strange visitors ; now ’tis fun, now wis- 
dom, and now something that seems in the queerest 
manner to be compounded of both. He lives ina 
kind of twilight which obscures objects, and his 
remarks seem to come from another world than that 
in which ordinary people live. He is the only 
distinctly original person of my acquaintance ; his 
views of life are his own, and form a singular com- 
mentary on those generally accepted. He is dull 
enough at times, poor fellow ; but anon he startles 
you with something, and you think he must have 
wandered out of one of Shakspere’s plays into this 
out-of-the-way place. I know the banker who has 
for daughters the white-muslin young ladies already 
referred to; some half dozen farmers, learned in 
guano and top-dressing ; the postmistress from whom 
I get my newspapers; and a tall, gaunt atrabilious 
confectioner, who has a hankering after red repub- 
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licanism and the destruction of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons—Guy Fawkes is, I believe, the only mar- 
tyr in his calendar—the sourest-tempered man, I 
think, that ever engaged in the manufacture of 
sweetmeats. I wonder if the oddity of the thing 
never strikes himself. I constantly expect that he 
will put poison in his lozenges. If he does not, his 
practice is better than his profession. It is true, 
I have no great variety of character within my 
reach, not a single hero or heroine, but then I have 
sufficient to satisfy me, sufficient to interest me, 
and watching these people there is always some- 
thing new turning up. You never completely 
know aman. You may be his intimate friend for 
years, you understand every nook and cranny of 
his character, you think, but suddenly something in 
him surprises you, overturns all your preconceived 
notions ; the friend whom you supposed stood so 
close to you that you could hear his heart beat, is 
in a moment a thousand miles away. But in any 
case, even if men were not constantly bewildering 
their most intimate friends, the half-dozen people 
or so I have mentioned are sufficient to keep the 
blood in circulation. Chess is eternally new in its 
combinations, although you play always with same 
pawns, knights, bishops, kings, and queens. 
Clustering its peaked and red-tiled houses in a 
crescent sandy bay, the little town I dwell in 
looks sleepily seaward. Along that crescent of 


yellow sands, stretched from pole to pole, nets are 
continually streaming to the drying wind. A whole 
congregation of fishing-boats lie lazily on their sides 
there, the pitch with which they are covered crack- 


ing and sweating in the hot sunshine. Tarry fisher- 
men with great boots and strangely-fashioned hats, 
and coloured shirts, stand in groups about the boats, 
or mend nets just where the grey grass ends and the 
sand begins, or sit on the little jetty smoking short 
pipes and discoursing of their craft. A mile or 
two out to sea rises a great rock ;—once a prison 
in old cruel times; now the sea-mews perch by 
thousands on its shelves, and sweep like smoke- 
drifts around its precipices. On the high shore 
just opposite this rock towers a ruined castle with 
innumerable chambers in which the ancient man- 
at-arms heard the thunder of the sea far below on 
stormy nights—heard and crossed himself, and 
turned to sleep again. It thrilled to the trumpet’s 
cry once that old castle, feasts were spread in its 
halls, it shook out its banners to the breeze, and foe- 
men’s arrows pattered on its walls like hail, occasion- 
ally finding through a loopholean inletto adefender’s 
brain. Now it topples over the flood like old Lear, 
with heath and fumiter, and all kinds of wild-flowers 
stuck in his grey hairs. There is not much stir in 
the place save on market-days. Existence moves 
on sleepily here ; and on the links which adjoin the 
sea, just beyond the fishing-boats, a couple of 
ancient golfers are pursuing the devious flying ball. 
In their scarlet coats the ancient worthies look 
like poppies on the sward. Far away to the east 
hangs the grey city, picturesque, smoke-wreathed— 
smouldering at this moment in pale vapour against 
the darkness of a shower. On the other side of 
the Firth, the shores curve into sandy bays like our 
own, with little sea-towns like our own nestling 
under the rising grounds, where boats also lie on 
their sides in the sunshine, where nets also dry 


| 


| in the wind. They are bordered also with links, 
| on which (with a telescope) ancient red-coated gen- 
tlemen can be seen pursuing their game. Exist- 
ence is just as sleepy there as here. ‘The life of 
the picture is to be found on the broadening Firth ; 
the steamer passes by, the war-ship stored with 
thunder, fleets of brown fishing-boats come out from 
the sleepy sea-towns on either side ; all the towered 
vapours of the summer firmament are mirrored on 
its broad expanse; morning and afternoon it is 
transfigured, illuminated. Sunrise runs up into it 
blood red from the ocean ; after receiving the fall- 
ing sun it runs down into the ocean in sleek and 
molten gold. 

The house I dwell in stands apart from the little 
town, and relates itself to the other houses as I do 
to the inhabitants. It sees everything, but is it- 
self unseen, or at all events unregarded. My study 
window looks down upon the sea, houses, the sandy 
beach on which in silence the lazy wave curls and 
breaks in foam, the boats, fishermen, golfers, like 
a meditative eye. Without meaning it, I feel Iam 
a spy on the ongoings of the quiet town. Around 
my house there is an old-fashioned, rambling garden, 
with close-shaven grassy plots, and fantastically 
clipped yews standing in gloomy procession, and 
dials in which the sun is continually telling his age, 
and statues weed-grown and green with neglect and 
the stains of the weather. My stony nymphs 
might almost be mistaken for mermaids with fairy 
locks crouching in the shrubbery. The garden I love 
more than any place on earth ; it is a better study 
than the room inside the house which is dignified 
by that name. I like to pace its gravelled walks, 
to sit at noonday in the moss-house, always 
filled with a tender gloom, and warm and cozy as 
a bird’s nest, to enjoy the feast of colour spread for 
me in the curiously-shaped floral spaces. My 
garden, with its silence, and the pulses of fragrance 
that come and go on the airy undulations, affects 
me like sweet music. Care stops at the gates, and 
looks at me wistfully through the bars. Among 
my flowers and trees, nature takes me into her own 
hands, and I breathe as freely as the first man. It 
is curious, pathetic almost, I sometimes think, how 
deeply seated in the human breast is the liking for 
gardens and gardening. ‘The sickly seamstress 
in the narrow city lane tends her box of sicklier 
mignonette. The retired merchant is as fond 
of tulips as ever was Dutchman in the famous 
mania. The author finds a garden the best 
place to think out his thoughts. In the disabled 
statesman every restless pulse of regret or ambition 
is stilled when he looks upon his blossoming apple- 
trees. Is the fancy too far brought that this love 
for gardens is a reminiscence, haunting the race, of 
that remote time in the world’s dawn when but 
two persons existed,—a gardener, named Adam, 
and a gardener’s wife, called Eve? In my garden, 
1 spend the greater portion of my time ; for there, 
silently as the day upon my dials, is the year mea- 
sured out to me in a crescendo of colour and odour. 
First out of the wet mould come pure bunches of 
snowdrops—then yellow crocuses flame along the 
walks like the footlights in a theatre—then the 
rhododendron cracks into broad purples—the crim- 
son deepens on the cheek of the tulip—roses bud— 
the laburnum shakes out her golden hair—the chest- 
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nut puts forth its multitudes of milky cones—and 
the spare and slender mountain-ash is white with 
patches of fragrant snow. From the love I bear to 
flowers, and from the pleasure I take in watching 
their progress, I can fancy the feelings of a father 
as he notices, day by day, character unfolding it- 
self in his little boy or girl. The flowers you have 
sown, the trees you have planted, become in a sense 
your children. You are the author of their beings ; 
but for you they had not been, and you take an 
interest in them as if they were living things. A 
man may be a miser of his wealth ; he may tie up 
his talent in a napkin; he may hug himself in his 
reputation; but he is always generous in the 
matter of his love. Love cannot stay at home; a 
man cannot keep it to himself. Like light, it is 
constantly travelling. Aman must spend it, must 
give it away. If matters had turned out differently 
years ago, I might have had voices on my stairs 
and the patter of little feet on my floors; and round 
arms thrown round my neck for a morning’s kiss 
—these things cannot be now, and the love which 
might have made happy children of my own is 
wasted on flowers and trees. And yet not wasted. 
One must love something. The prisoner in his 
dungeon loves the bright-eyed mice which he feeds 
with crumbs, and which play around his chains, 
and the death of one of them shakes him as the 
death of a father or a mother shakes a happier 
man. Sterne, if placed in a desert, has told us, he 
would have loved a tree. So I love my trees and 
flowers ; they are alll have. They are my chil- 
dren silent and beautiful, untouched by any pas- 
sion, unpolluted by evil tempers; they cannot 
bring me to shame, ’tis an affection that knows no 
heartache. They die in Autumn, or put off their 
rich apparel, but next year they are back again 
with dresses as fair as ever. When people speak 
of their girls, I point to my roses white and red ; 
when of boys, I point to my monstrous vegetable 
marrows lolling on their slates in the hot sunshine. 
And so like a wise man I content myself with what 
J have, and eke out my riches with my fancies. 
It is the coins in my own pocket, not those in the 
pockets of my neighbours that are of use to me. 
Envy never has a doit in her purse, and discontent 
is the most poverty-stricken of the passions. 

This spring a chaffinch built a nest in one of my 
yew-trees. The particular yew, which the bird did 
me the honour to select, had been clipped long ago 
into a similitude of Adam. The resemblance to a 
human figure was of course remote ; but the in- 
tention was good. In the black, shock head of our 
first parent, did the birds establish their habitation. 
A prettier, rounder, more comfortable nest I never 
saw, and many a wild swing it got when Adam 
bent his back, and bobbed and shook his head, 
when the bitter east wind was blowing. The nest 
interested me, and I visited it every day from the 
time that the first, stained turquoise sphere was 
laid in the warm lining of moss and horse-hair, till 
when I chirped, four red hungry throats eager for 
worm or slug, opened out of a confused mass of 
feathers. What a hungry brood it was, to be sure, 
and how often father and mother were put to it to 
provide sustenance for their family! I went but 
the other day to have a peep, and behold brood 








and parent birds were gone, the nest was empty 
and cold, Adam’s visitors had departed. Peace go 
with them! I do not think the world contains a 
prettier sight than the nests of some of our com- 
mon birds, when the eggs are laid. I can remem- 
ber perfectly well the first bird’s nest I eve: saw. 
It was a hedge-sparrow’s, and was built in a bush 
which overhung a tiny streamlet. The lining of it 
gave me a sense of warmth, far more than my own 
crib at home did ; the five gleaming eggs dazzled me. 
Talk of the Pleiades in comparison. Bah! Although 
far from my home, I visited it often, and one day I 
found it “ harried” —as we say in Scotland—to my 
intense grief. I do verily believe that for a week 
after my loss, the world seemed a place hardly 
worth living in. I have had greater misfortunes 
since, but I don’t think I ever felt one so much. 
For more than twenty years now, the train running 
between two great cities passes over the spot 
where the bush stood which contained my trea- 
sure. Time changes man and places so. In 
the corner of my bed-room window I have a 
couple of swallows’ nests, and nothing can be 
pleasanter in these summer mornings than to lie 
in a kind of half dream, perfectly conscious all the 
while of the chatterings and endearments of the 
man-loving creatures. Beautifully restless they 
are; they dart like lightnings round their nests 
in the window corners. All at once there is a 
great twittering and noise ; something of moment 
has been seen, something of importance has oc- 
curred in the swallow world, perhaps a fly of 
unusual size and savour has been bolted. Cling- 
ing with their feet, and with heads turned charm- 
ingly awry, they chatter away with great sweetness 
and volubility ; then with a gleam of silver they 
are gone, and in a trice one is poising itself in the 
wind above my tree-tops, while the other dips her 
wing as she darts after a fly through the arches 
of the bridge which lets the slow stream down to 
the sea. I know not what of romance attaches in 
my mind to the swallow. It is a biblical bird, 
and has its biblical associations. Abraham knew 
it, and David, and it built its nest in the pinnacles 
of Solomon’s temple. It has no native country ; 
it is a stranger and visitoreverywhere. It follows 
summer round the world ; it makes its home with 
man. The swallows at my window have occupied 
the same nest for several years now, and where 
they go I cannot tell. They may chatter on dewy 
mornings around the kraal of the Hottentot, skim 
in golden air above the mosques of the Mahome- 
tan, or hang their procreant cradles from the 
capital of one of the six pillars of Baalbec. 

This, then, is the solitude I have shaped for 
myself; in this manner my life flows on. You 
see it contains no great event,—the watching of 
life in a small fishing town,—sunrise and sunset,— 
the nest and eggs of a chaffinch,—the blowing of 
flowers,—the chattering of swallows at my win- 
dow. But it is enough for happiness. Even I have 
hope and expectation. In a month my sun-flowers 
will ray out gorgeous orange from their choco- 
late disks; in a month my hollyhocks will have 
blossomed like the rod of Aaron. I can live for 
that. 

ZENEAS SAGE. 
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ALBERT’S 


Some two-and-twenty golden years ago, 
A noble Wooer to our England came ; 
To-day he has won her! but lies pale and low. 
Albert the Good we write his royal name. 


The Power that sits enthroned by open graves 
Hath risen to rule the air. His death-bell tolls, 
And rolls upon us in dull heavy waves, 
Sepulchral shadows over living souls, 


On every loaded wind the sound is borne, 
Invisibly swift the sparks electric slide ; 

Till, under archways of full many a morn, 
The darkness of our loss will visibly glide. 


The meanest doorway darkens at this cloud, 
The poorest poor have lost a personal friend ; 
Down to one level are the loftiest bowed ; 
In the large clasp of nature all hearts blend. 


And dark in His extinguished light we stand, 
In every face we read how much bereft ! 
A sterner pressure of the grasping hand 
Tells of our loss, and clings to what is left. 


For he was one of those we never know 
Till they have left us, nor how great the love 
We bore them ; they are all too meek to show 
Their dearness, till they stand our praise above. 


We met him coldly, and we look back now 
To see how naturally he kindled mist 

And murk into a glory for his brow ; 
And all our dimness into splendour kissed. 


At last our clouds of earth are cleared away : 
Albert the Good and patient goes to God, 

Smiling back to us with his clear blue day ; 
And leaving shining footprints where he trod. 


How could we mirror truly when a breath 
Sets all the surface in a blurring strife ? 
We are calmer now !—touched by the hand of 
Death ! 
To hold the lustrous image of his life. 


We know that when our mortal work is done, 
Few to the Master’s keeping will return 

A fairer copy of the life His Son 
Once left us, or a warmer “well done” earn. 


Down goes the scaffolding ; the work is crown’d ; 
Much that was hidden from us may be read, 
And for the first time we can look all round 
The Statue of his life now perfected. 








ALBERT’S TOMB. 











TOMB, 


In the cold hand we fain would place the palm ; 
Tried in the fire our love comes forth pure gold! 

We loved more than we knew. We would embalm 
Our Dead with honey, as they did of old. 


We see the glory in the goodness veiled ; 
The greatness that in bounds so narrow moved : 
Our peaceful Hero—King who reigned unhailed, 
And ruled by loving, and by being loved. 


The Flower of Chivalry upon the height, 
He could as featly bend to lowliest place ; 
With something in him of the lofty light 
That shone in Philip Sidney’s cordial face. 


His natural kingliness made crowns look wan, 
Whom God had set amongst the Lords of Earth, 
To show them how the majesty of Man 
May shine above the starriest badge of Birth. 


He made the Palace fragrant with fresh health ; 
He strove to set his jewels in God’s light ; 

He was a light ’twixt Poverty and Wealth ; 
He wrought for all and reverenced only Right. 


The broad daylight of truth was on his face, 
That made the silence golden with its smile ; 
He tempered our harsh judgments with his grace, 
And kept his covenant without gloss or guile. 


He held for ever hallowed the dear breasts 

Where nestling Love and its sweet babes had lain ; 
For ever sacred kept Home’s secret nest 

Of purest pleasure and of proudest pain. 


His life, cut down, smells sweet as hay new-mown ; 
In England’s heart we find our throne for him ; 
His memory shall add to England’s crown 
One of the precious gems Time cannot dim. 


A calm, high life, crown’d with a quiet death : 
His robe of pain around him folding, he 

Was not the man to waste his dying breath ; 
Who nobly lives, can die with dignity. 


The gentle spirit did not wish to hear 

The women moaning thro’ the house for him, 
But only sought to feel its darlings near 

Enough to bless them when "twas getting dim ! 


No need of courtly lies for comforting ; 

For he can face the truth, tho’ stern and wild : 
Thro’ spiritual rehearsal, he can wring 

The victory ! and his soul within him smiled. 
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And ’tis not near so hard for one to bow 
And enter the dark door-way of the tomb, 
Who has learned to meet Death kneeling with 
bent brow ; 


Whose inner light can pierce that inner gloom. 


And while in sorrow here we dimly sit, 
We lift the head, to ease an aching breast, 
And, looking up, behold the Stars are lit ; 
And there’s another in the realms of Rest. 


Rest, happy soul, in thy salvation deep ; 
The top of life, and endless day for thee ; 

While in the valley here we sit and weep 
Among the shadows of Eternity. 


We can but kneel, and grope, and kiss His feet 
Who takes thee to His infinite embrace ; 

We feel transfigured if our touch may meet 
His garment’s hem; but thou dost see His face. 


Poor widowed Queen ! we see her as she trod 
The Aisle where Music’s mellow thunders rolled, 
And Heaven opened, and the smile of God 
In sunbeams crown’d her head with saintly gold. 


And how we listened—knowing she was bless’d— 
To the proud murmurs of the brooding dove ; 

Home-pleasures round the royal Mother pressed, 
And God gave many voices to her love. 


And now the cloud of this calamity 

Darkens the crown we set on her young brow: 
Ah, look up to the side next heaven, and see 

Tis God Himself that crowns our lady now ! 


With all hearts aching for the dear bowed face, 
We can but grasp His hand in prayer for her ! 
So lonely in her desolate, high place ; 
And leave her with the Eternal Comforter. 


Though two be parted in that shadow drear, 
Where one must walk alone, yet is it given 
For the dear blessed spirit to be near ; 
The human vision with the voice in heaven. 


It is my faith they tend us in our need ; 
With tender chords they draw us where they 
move ; 
And often at the noon of night they feed 
With dews of Heaven the lilies of their love. 


Warm whispers will come stealing like a glow 
Of God, to kiss the spirit’s inner eyes 

Till they be opened, and true love doth know 
Its marriage garden blooms in Paradise. 


Here hearts may beat so close that two lives make 
Only one shadow in the sun we see, 

But, in the light we see not, these shall wake 
One angel—wedded for eternity. 





This mourning shall be made majestic mirth ; 
This grief shall be a glory otherwhere ; 

The music that we hear no more on earth 
Will help to make up Heaven when we are there. 


And Thou, Young Prince, whose Pilot saw thee tide 
Safe o’er the reefs beyond the harbour-bar, 
Then left thee, o’er the waters as ye ride, 
This Star of morn shall rise, thy evening Star. 


Think of the dear face dark beneath the mould, 
And be thou to us what he would have been ; 
So shall the secret springs of sorrows old 
Give to thy future paths a gladder green. 


May thy life flourish, ripen hour by hour, 
And heavenward draw the virtues of thy root ; 
Our eyes have seen the beauty of the flower,— 
Do thou unfold the glory of the fruit. 


We build his Monument, but men may see 
His steady lustre live in thee and thine ; 
And thou mayest bear, to Empires yet to be, 
The goodness and the glories of thy line. 


This is a waiting hour of wonder for 
A world ; our England looks across her waves! 
Will the Dove seek her bosom, or red War, 
Whose footprints stamp deep pits for bloody 
graves ? 


Is it the kiss of Peace and Righteousness, 

That softly thrills the husht, grim silence through, 
Or Battie’s bugle-cry that makes us press 

All sail—send up our brave old bit of blue? 


We know not. But, if foot to foot we stand, 
On slippery boarding-plank, or ruddied sward, 

*T will be the sturdier stroke for this dear Land 
That holds another noble grave to guard. 


And all is well that makes a People one, 

Even though the meeting-place be Albert’s tomb : 
We gather grapes of joy up in the sun, 

But God’s best wine must ripen in the gloom. 


Many true hearts have mouldered down to enrich 
The roots of England’s greatness underground ; 

Until, below, as wide and strong they stretch, 
As overhead the branches reach around. 





And so our England’s glory ever grows, 
And so her stature rises ever higher, 
Until the faces of her farthest foes 
Darken with envy, overshadowed by her. 


So climb the heavens, Old Tree, until the gold 
Stars glisten as thy fruitage—heave thy breast 
Yet broader, till the fiercest storms shall fold 
Their wings within thy shelter and find rest. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
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| @ knock, and made some excuse for escaping. She 
well knew what it was, and who had come. 
Next morning, while with that cheerful un- There, in the parlour, sat Miss Hilary, Mrs. 
anxious countenance, which those about an invalid 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Jones talking at her rather than to her, for she 
must learn continually to wear, Elizabeth was try- | hardly seemed to hear. But that she had heard 
| ing to persuade her mistress not to rise, she heard 
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everything, was clear enough. Her drawn white 
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face, the tight clasp of her hands, showed that the 
ill tidings had struck her hard. 

“Go away, Mrs. Jones,” cried Elizabeth, fiercely. 
“‘ Miss Hilary will call when she wants you.” 

And with an ingenious movement that just fell 
short of ipush, somehow the woman was got on 
the other side of the parlour-door, which Elizabeth 
immediately shut. Then Miss Hilary stretched 
her hands across the table, and looked up piteously 
in her servant’s face. 

Only a servant ; only that poor servant to whom 
she could look for any comfort in this sore trouble, 
this bitter humiliation. There was no attempt at 
disguise or concealment between mistress and maid. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Jones has told me everything, Elizabeth. 
How is my sister? She does not know ?” 

‘“* No; and I think she is a good deal better this 
morning. She has been very bad all week ; only 
she would not let me send for you. She is really 
getting well now ; I’m sure of that.” 

‘¢ Thank God !” And then Miss Hilary began to 
weep. 

Elizabeth also was thankful, even for those tears, 
for she had been perplexed by the hard, dry-eyed 
look of misery, deeper than anything she could 
comprehend, or than the circumstances seemed to 
warrant. 

It was deeper. The misery was not only Ascott’s 
arrest ; many a lad has got into debt and got out 
again—the first taste of the law, proving a warning 
to him for life; but it was this ominous.‘ begin- 
ning of the end.” The fatal end—which seemed 
to overhang like an hereditary cloud, to. taint as 
with hereditary disease, the Leaf family. 

Another bitterness (and who shall. blame it, for 
when: love isreally love, have not the loyers a right 
to be. one apother’s first thought ?)—what would 
Robert. Lyon say? To his honest Scoteh nature 
poverty was nothing; honoureverything. She knew 
his horgor of debt was even equal to her own. 
This, and her belief in his freedom from all false 
pride, had sustained her against many doubts lest 
he might think the less of her because of her pre- 
sent position, might feel ashamed could he see her 
sitting at;her-ledger in that high desk, or even oc- 
casionally serving in the shop. 

Many a time:things she would have passed over 
lightly on her own account, she had felt on his ; 
felt how they would annoy and vex him. The 
exquisitely natural thought which Tennyson has 
put into poetry— 


“If I am dear to some one else, 
Then I should be to myself more dear ”— 


had often come, prosaically enough perhaps, into 
her head, and prevented her from spoiling her 
little hands with unnecessarily rough work, or 
carelessly passing down ill streets and byways, 





where she “new Robert Lyon, had he been in Lon. | 
don, would never have allowed her to go. Now 
what did such things signify? What need of | 
taking care of herself? These were all superficial, 
external disgraces, the real disgrace was within, | 
The plague-spot had burst out anew ; it seemed as 
if this day were the re-commencement of that bit- 
ter life of penury, misery, and humiliation, fami- 
liar through three generations to the women of the 
Leaf family. 

It appeared like a fate. No use to try and 
struggle out of it, stretching her arms up to Robert 
Lyon’s tender, honest, steadfast heart, there to be 
sheltered, taken care of, and made happy. No 
happiness for her! Nothing but to go on enduring 
and enduring to the end. 

Such was Hilary’s first emotion: morbid per- 
haps, yet excusable. It might have lasted longer— 
though in her healthy nature it could not have 
lasted very long, had not the reaction come, sud- 
denly and completely, by the opening of the par- 
lour-door and the appearance of Miss Leaf. 

Miss Leaf—pale, indeed; but neither alarmed 
nor agitated, who hearing somehow that her child 
had arrived, had hastily dressed herself, and come 
down stairs, in order not to frighten Hilary. And 
as she took her in her arms, and kissed her with 
those mother-like kisses, which were the sweetest 
Hilary had as yet ever known—the sharp anguish 
went out of the poor girl’s heart. 

‘*Oh, Johanna! I can bear anything as long as 
I have you.” 

And so in this simple and natural way, the 
miserable secret about Ascott came out. 

Being once out, it did not seem half so dread- 
ful; nor was its effect nearly so serious as Miss 
Hilary and Elizabeth had feared, Miss Leaf bore 
it wonderfully ;, she might almost. have known it 
beforehand ; they would have thought she had, but 


that she said decidedly she had not. \ 


“ Still you need not have minded telling me ; 
though it was very good and.thoughtful of you, 
Elizabeth.,.. You have gone throngh,.a:great deal 
for our sakes,.my. poor girl.” 

Elizabeth : burst into one pnt ll sob—the 
first and the last. 

‘‘ Nay,” said Miss Leaf, very kindly ; for this 
unwonted emotion in their servant moved them 
both. ‘* You shall tell me the rest another time. 
Go down now, and get Miss Hilary some break- 
fast.” 

When Elizabeth had departed, the sisters turned 
to one another. They did not talk much ; where 
was the use of it? They. both knew the worst, 
both as to facts and fears. 

** What must be done, Johanna ?” 

Johanna, aftera long pause, said, ‘I see but 
one thing—to get him home.” | 
—— 
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Hilary started up, and walked to and fro along 
the room, 

‘* No, not that. I will never agree to it. We 
cannot help him. He does not deserve helping. 
If the debts were for food now, or any necessaries ; 
but for mere luxuries, mere fine clothes; it is his 
tailor who has arrested him, you know. I would 
rather have gone in rags! I would rather see us 
all in rags! It’s mean, selfish, cowardly, and I 
despise him for it, Though he is my own flesh and 
blood, [ despise him.” 

“ Hilary !” 

‘*No,” and the tears burst from her angry eyes, 
“T don’t mean that I despise him. I’m sorry for 
him; there is good in him, poor dear lad; but I 
despise his weakness; I feel fierce to think how 
much it will cost us all, and especially you, 
Johanna. Only think what comforts of all sorts 
that thirty pounds would have brought to you !” 

| “God will provide,” said Johanna earnestly. 

“But I know, my dear, this is sharper to you 

than to me. Besides, I have been more used to 
| it.” 

She closed her eyes, with a half shudder, as if 
living over again the old days—when Henry 
Leaf’s wife and eldest daughter used to have to 
give dinner-parties upon food that stuck in their 
throats, as if every morsel had been stolen ; which 
in truth it was, and yet they were helpless, inno- 
cent thieves; when they and the children had to 
wear clothes that seemed to poison them like the 
shirt of Dejanira ; when they durst not walk along 
special streets, nor pass particular shops, for the 
feeling that the shop-people must be staring and 
pointing and jibing at them, ‘‘ Pay me what thou 
owest.” 

‘But things cannot again be so bad as those 
days, Hilary. Ascott is young; he may mend. 
People can mend, my child; and he had such a 
different bringing-up from what his father had, 
and his grandfather, too. We must not be hope- 
less yet. You see,” and making Hilary kneel 
down before her, she took her by both hands, as 
if to impart something of her own quietness to 
this poor heart, struggling as young, honest, up- 
right hearts do struggle with something which 
their whole nature revolts against, and loathes, 
and scorns,—‘‘ you see, the boy is our boy ; our 
own flesh and blood. We were very foolish to 
let him away from us for so long. We might 
have made him better if we had kept him at 
Stowbury. But he is young; that is my hope of 
him ; and he was always fond of his aunts, and 
is still, [ think.” 

Hilary smiled sadly. 
don’t believe in words.” 

“Well, let us put aside believing, and only act. 


* Deeds, not words. I 


—— him another chance.” 
i 














Hilary shook her head. ‘‘ Another, and an- 
other, and another,—it will be always the same. 
I know it will. I can’t tell how it is,, Johanna ; 
but whenever I look at you, I feel so stern and 
hard to Ascott. It seems as if there were cir- 
cumstances when pity to some, to one, was wicked 
injustice to others ; as if there were times when it 
is right and needful to lop off, at once and for 
ever, a rotten branch, rather than let the whole 
tree go to rack and ruin. Iwoulddoit! I should 
think myself justified in doing it.” 

“But not just yet. He is only a boy,—our 
own boy.” 

And the two women, in both of whom the 
maternal passion existed strong and deep, yet in 
the one never had found, and in the other never 
might find, its natural channel, wept together 
over this lad, almost as mothers weep. 

“But what can we do?” said Hilary at last. 
“Thirty pounds, and not a halfpenny to pay it 
with ; must we borrow ?” 

‘Oh ! ‘no, no,” was the answer, with a shrink- 
ing gesture; “no borrowing. There is the dia- 
mond ring.” 

This was a sort of heirloom from eldest daughter 
to eldest daughter of the Leaf family, which had 
been kept, even as a sort of superstition, through 
all temptations of poverty. The last time Miss 
Leaf looked at it, she had remarked, jestingly, 
it should be given some day to that important 
personage, talked of for many a year among the 
three aunts—Mrs. Ascott Leaf. 

** Who must do without it, now,” said Johanna, 
looking regretfully at the ring. “That is, if he 
ever takes to himself a wife, poor boy.” 

Hilary answered, beneath her breath, ‘‘ Unless 
he alters, I earnestly hope he never may.” And 
there came over her, involuntarily, a wild despair- 
ing thought, Would it not be better that neither 
Ascott nor herself should ever be married, that 
the family might die out, and trouble the world 
no more ? 

Nevertheless, she rose up to do what she knew 
had to be done, and what there was nobody to 
do but herself. 

“Don’t mind it, Johanna ; for, indeed, I do not. 
I shall go to a first-rate, respectable jeweller, and he 
will not cheat me ; and then T shall find my way 
to the sponging-house—isn’t that what they call 
it? I daresay many a poor woman has been there 
before me. I am not the first, and shall not be 
the last, and nobody will harm me. I think I 
look honest, though my name is Leaf.” 

She laughed — a bitter laugh; but Johanna 
silenced it in a close embrace ; and when Hilary 
rose up again, she was quite her natural self. She 
summoned Elizabeth, and began giving her all 
domestic directions, just as usual ; finally, bade 
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her sister good-bye in a tone as like her usual tone 
as possible ; and left her settled on the sofa in 
content and peace. 

Elizabeth followed to the door. Miss Hilary 
had asked her for the card on which Ascott had 
written the address of the place where he had 
been taken to; and though the girl said not a 
word, her anxious eyes made piteous inquiry. 

Her mistress patted her on the shoulder. 

‘* Never mind about me; I shall come to no 
harm, Elizabeth.” 

“‘It’s a bad place ; such a dreadful place, Mrs, 
Jones says.” 

“Ts it?” Elizabeth guessed part, not the whole 
of the feelings that made Hilary hesitate, shrink 
even, from the duty before her, turning first so hot, 
and then so pale. Only as a duty could she have 
done it at all. ‘‘ Nomatter, I must go. Take care 
of my sister.” 

She ran down the door-steps, and walked quickly 
through the Crescent. It was a clear, sunshiny, 
frosty day ; such a day as always both cheered 
and calmed her. She had, despite all her cares, 
youth, health, energy; and a holy and constant 
love lay like a sleeping angel in her heart. Must 
I tell the truth, and own that before she had gone 
two streets’ length, Hilary ceased to feel so very, 
very miserable ? 

Love—this kind of love of which I speak—is a 
wonderful thing ; the most wonderful thing in all 
the world. The strength it gives, the brightness, 
the actual happiness, even in hardest times, is 
often quite miraculous. When Hilary sat waiting 
in the jeweller’s shop, she watched a little epi- 
sode of high life—two wealthy people choosing 
their marriage-plate ; the bride, so careless and 
haughty ; the bridegroom, so unutterably mean 
to look at, stamped with that innate smallness 
and coarseness of soul which his fine clothes only 
made more apparent. And she thought—oh, how 
fondly she thought !—of that honest, manly mien ; 
of that true, untainted heart, which, she felt sure, 
had never loved any woman but herself ; of the 
warm, firm hand, carving its way through the 
world for her sake, and waiting patiently till it 
could openly clasp hers, and give her everything 
it had won. She would not have exchanged him, 
Robert Lyon, with his penniless love, his half- 
hopeless fortunes, or maybe his lot of never-ending 
care, for the ‘“‘brawest bridegroom” under the 
sun. 

Under this sun—the common, every-day, win- 
ter sun of Regent and Oxford Streets—she walked 
now as brightly and bravely as if there were no 
trouble before her, no painful meeting with Ascott, 
no horrid humiliation from which every womanly 
feeling in her nature shrunk with acute pain. 
** Robert, my Robert !” she whispered in her heart, 





and felt him so near to her that she was at rest, 
she hardly knew why. 

Possibly, grand, or clever, or happy people, 
who condescend to read this story, may despise it ; 
think it un-ideal, uninteresting ; treating of small 
things and common people ; ‘‘ poor persons,” in 
short. I cannot help it. I write for the poor; 
not to excite the compassion of the rich towards 
them, but to show them their own dignity, and 
the bright side of their poverty. For it has its 
bright side ; and its very darkest, when no sin is 


mixed up therewith, is brighter than many an out- | 


wardly prosperous life. 


4 


“ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than | 


a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 
“ Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, 
than a house full of sacrifices and strife.” 


With these two sage proverbs — which all | 
acknowledge, and scarcely any really believe, or || 
surely they would act a little more as if they did— | 
T leave Johanna Leaf sitting silently in her soli- || 


tary parlour, knitting stockings for her child; 


weaving many a mingled web of thought withal, yet | 


never letting a stitch go down; and Hilary Leaf 
walking cheerily and fearlessly, up one strange street 
and down another, to find out the “bad” place, 
where she once had no idea it would ever have 
been her lot to go. One thing she knew, and 
gloried in the knowledge, that if Robert Lyon had 
known she was going, or known half the cares she 
had to meet, he would have re-crossed the Indian 
seas,—have risked fortune, competence, hope of 
the future, which was the only cheer of his hard 
present,—in order to save her from them all. 

The minute history of this painful day I do not 
mean to tell. Hilary never told it till, years after, 
she wept it out upon a bosom that could under- 
stand the whole, and would take good care that, 
while the life beat in his, she never should go 
through the like again. 

Ascott came home—that is, was brought home 
—very humbled, contrite, and grateful. There 
was no one to meet him but his Aunt Johanna, and 
she just kissed him quietly, and bade him come 
over to the fire ; he was shivering, and somewhat 
pale. He had even two tears in his handsome 
eyes, the first Ascott had been known to shed 
since he was a boy. That he felt a good deal, 
perhaps as much as was in his nature to feel, there 
could be no doubt. So his two aunts were glad 
and comforted ; gave him his tea and the warmest 
seat at the hearth ; said not a harsh word to him, 
but talked to him about indifferent things. Tea 
being over, Hilary was anxious to get everything 
painful ended before Selina came home,—Selina, 
who, they felt by instinct, had now a separate 
interest from themselves, and had better not be 


told this sad story if possible ; so she asked her | 
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nephew ‘‘if he remembered what they had to do 
this evening ?” 

“Had to do? Oh, Aunt Hilary, I’m so tired ! 
can’t you let me be quiet? Only this one night. 
[ promise to bring you everything on Monday.” 

‘* Monday will be too late. Ishall be away. And 
you know you can’t do without my excellent arith- 
metic,” she added, with a faint smile. “ Now 
Ascott, be a good boy—fetch down all those bills, 
and let us go over them together.” 

‘* His debts came to more than the thirty pounds 
then?” said his Aunt Johanna, when he was gone. 

“Yes. But the ring sold for fifty.” And 
Hilary drew to the table, got writing mater- 
jals, and sat waiting, with a dull, silent patience 
in her look, at which Johanna sighed and said no 
more. 

The aunt and nephew spent some time in going 
over that handful of papers, and approximating to 
the sum total, in that kind of awful arithmetic 
when figures cease to be mere figures, but grow 
into avenging monsters, bearing with them life or 
death. 

“Ts that all? You are quite sure it is all?” 
said Hilary at last, pointing to the whole amount, 
and looking steadily into Ascott’s eyes. 

He flushed up, and asked what she meant by 
doubting his word ? 

“Not that, but you might easily have made 
a mistake; you are so careless about money 
matters.” 

“ Ah, that’s it. I’m just careless, and so I come 
to grief. But I never mean to be careless any 
more. I'll be as precise as you. I'll balance my 
books every week—every day if you like—exactly 
as you do at that horrid shop, Aunt Hilary.” 

So he was rattling on, but Hilary stopped him 
by pointing to the figures. 

“You see, this sum is more than we expected. 
How is it to be met? Think for yourself. You 
are a man now.” 

“T know that,” said Ascott sullenly; ‘‘ but 
what’s the use of it ?—money only makes the man, 
and Ihave none. lf the ancient Peter would but 
die now, and leave me his heir, though to be sure 
Aunt Selina might be putting her oarin. Perhaps 
—considering I’m Aunt Selina’s nephew—if I were 
to walk into the old chap now he might be induced 
to fork out! Hurrah! that’s a splendid idea.” 

“What idea ?” 

“Tl borrow the money from old Ascott.” 

“ That means, because he has already given, you 
would have him keep on giving—and you would 
take and take and take—<Ascott, I’m ashamed of 
you,” 


But Ascott only burst out laughing. ‘Nonsense ! 
—he has money and I have none ; why shouldn’t 
| he give it me 2” 





“Why ?”—she repeated, her eyes flashing and 
her little feminine figure seeming to grow taller 
while she spoke,—‘‘I’ll tell you, since you don’t 
seem yourself to understand it. Becausea young 
man, with health and strength in him, should blush 
to eat any bread but what he himself earns. Be- 
cause he should work at anything and everything, 
stint himself of every luxury and pleasure, rather 
than ask or borrow, or, except under rare cireum- 
stances, rather than be indebted to any living 
soul for a single halfpenny. I would not, if I were 
a young man.” 

‘“*What a nice young man you would make, 
Aunt Hilary!” 

There was something in the lad’s imperturbable 
good humour at once irritating and disarming. 
Whatever his faults, they were more negative than 
positive ; there was no malice prepense about him, 
no absolute personal wickedness. And he had the 
strange charm of manner and speech which keeps 
up one’s outer surface of habitual affection towards 
a person, long after all its foundations of trust and 
respect have hopelessly crumbled away. 

‘*Come now—my pretty aunt must go with me. 
She will manage the old ogre much better than I. 
And he must be managed somehow. It’s all very 
fine talking of independence, but isn’t it hard that 
a poor fellow should be living in constant dread of 
being carried off to that horrid, uncleanly, beastly 
den—bali! I don’t like thinking of it—and all for 
want of twenty pounds? You must go to him, 
Aunt Hilary.” 

She saw they must, there was no help for it. 
Even Johanna said s\. It was after all only asking 
for Ascott’s quarterly allowance three days in ad- 
vance, for it was due on Tuesday. But what jarred 
against her proud, honest spirit was the implication 
that such a request gave of taking as a right that 
which had been so long bestowed as a favour. 
Nothing but the great strait they were in could 
ever have driven her to consent that Mr. Ascott 
should be applied to at all: but since it must be 
done, she felt that she had better do it herself. 
Was it from some lurking doubt or dread that 
Ascott might not speak the entire truth, as she had 
insisted upon its being spoken, before Mr. Ascott 
was asked for anything? Since whatever he gave, 
must be given with a full knowledge on his part of 
the whole pitiable state of affairs. 

It was with a strange, sad feeling—the sadder 
because he never seemed to suspect it, but talked 
and laughed with her as usual—that she took her 
nephew’s arm, and walked silently through the 
dark squares, perfectly well aware that he only 
asked her to go with him in order to do an un- 
pleasant thing which he did not like to do himself, 
and that she only went with him in the character 
of watch, or supervisor, to try and save him from 
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doing something which she herself would be 
ashamed should be done. 

Yet he was ostensibly the head, hope, and stay 
of the family. Alas! many a family has to submit 
to, and smile under an equally melancholy and fatal 
sham. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. Ascott was sitting, half asleep, in his soli- 
tary dining room, his face rosy with wine, his 
heart warmed also, probably from the same cause. 
Not that he was in the least “tipsy,” that low 
word applicable only to low people, and not to men 
of property, who have a right to enjoy all the good 
things of this life. He was scarcely even “ merry,” 
merely “comfortable,” in that cosy, benevolent 
state which middle-aged or elderly gentlemen are 
apt to fall into after a good dinner and good wine, 
when they have no mental resources, and the said 
good dinner and good wine constitutes their best 
notion of felicity. 

Yet wealth and comfort are not things to be 
despised. Hilary herself was not insensible to the 
pleasantness of this warm, well-lit, crimson-atmos- 
phered apartment. She as well as her neighbours 
liked pretty things about her, soft harmonious 
colours to look at and wear, well-cooked food to eat, 
cheerful rooms to live in. If she could have had 
all these luxuries with those she loved to share 
them, no doubt she would have been much happier. 
But yet she felt to the full that solemn truth, that 
‘* a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
things that he possesses ;” and though hers was out- 
wardly so dark, so full of poverty, anxiety, and pain, 
still she knew that inwardly it owned many things, 
one thing especially, which no money could buy, 
and without which, fine houses, fine furniture, and 
fine clothes—indeed, all the comforts and splen- 
dours of existence, would be worse than valueless, 
actual torment. So, as she looked around her, she 
felt not the slightest envy of her sister Selina. 

Nor of honest Peter, who rose up from his arm- 
chair, pulling the yellow silk handkerchief from 
his sleepy face, and, it must be confessed, receiving 
his future connexions very ‘willingly, and even 
kindly. 

Now, how was he to be told? How, when ahe 
and Ascott sat over the wine and dessert he had 
ordered for them, listening to the rich man’s com- 
plaisant pomposities, were they to explain that they 
had come a-begging, asking him, as the climax to 
his liberalities, to advance a few pounds, in order 
to keep the young man whom he had for years 
generously and sufficiently maintained, out of 
prison? This, smooth it over as one might, was, 
Hilary felt, the plain English of the matter, and as 
minute after minute lengthened, and nothing was 
said of their errand, she sat upon thorns. 
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But Ascott drank his wine and ate his walnuts 
quite composedly. 

At last Hilary said, in a sort of desperation, 
“Mr. Ascott, I want to speak to you.” 

““With pleasure, my dear young lady. Will you 
come to my study.—I have a most elegantly fur- 
nished study, I assure you. And any affair of 
yours” — 

“Thank you, but it is not mine; it concerns my 
nephew here.” 

And then she braced up all her courage, and 
while Ascott busied himself over his walnuts—he 
had the grace to look excessively uncomfortable 
—she told, as briefly as possible, the bitter truth. 

Mr. Ascott listened, apparently without surprise, 
and anyhow, without comment. His self-import- 
ant loquacity ceased, and his condescending smile 
passed into a sharp, reticent, business look. He 
knitted his shaggy brows, contracted that coarsely- 
hung, but resolute mouth, in which lay the secret 
of his success in life, buttoned up his coat, and 
stuck his hands behind him over his coat-tails. As 
he stood there on his own hearth, with all his com- 
fortable splendours about him—a man who had 
made his own money, hardly and honestly, who 
from the days when he was a poor errand-lad had 
had no one to trust to but himself, yet had managed 
always to help himself, ay, and others too—Hilary’s 
stern sense of justice contrasted him with the 
graceful young man who sat opposite to him, so 
much his inferior, and so much his debtor. She 
owned that Peter Ascott had a right to look both 
contemptuous and displeased. 

‘“‘A very pretty story, but I almost expected 
it,” said he. 

And there he stopped. In his business capacity 
he was too acute a man to be a man of many words, 
and his feelings, if they existed, were kept to him- 
self, 

“It all comes to this, young man,” he continued, 
after an uncomfortable pause, in which Hilary 
could have counted every beat of her heart, and 
even Ascott played with his wine-glass in a nervous 
kind of way,—* you want money, and you. think 
I’m sure to give it, because it wouldn’t be pleasant 
just now to have discreditable stories going about 
concerning the future Mrs. Ascott’s relatives. 
You're quite right, it wouldn’t. But I’m too old 
a bird to be caught with chaff for all that. You 
must rise very early in the morning to take me in.” 

Hilary started up in an agony of shame. ‘That's 
not fair, Mr. Ascott. We do not take you in. 
Have we not told you the whole truth? I was 
determined you should know it before we asked 
you for one farthing of your money. If there 
were the smallest shadow of a chance for Ascott 
in any other way, we never would have come 1 





you at all. It is a horrible, horrible humiliation !” 
a 2 co ———————— 
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It might be that Peter Ascott had a soft place 
in his heart, or that this time, just before his 
marriage, was the one crisis which sometimes 
occurs in a hard man’s life, when, if the right 
touch comes, he becomes malleable ever after: but 
he looked kindly at the poor girl, and said in quite 
a gentle way,— 

** Don’t vex yourself, my dear. I shall give the 
young fellow what he wants ; nobody ever called 
Peter Ascott stingy. But he has cost me enough 
already ; he must shift for himself now. Hand me 
over that cheque-book, Ascott, but remember this 
is the last you'll ever see of my money.” 

He wrote the memorandum of the cheque inside 
the page, then tore off the cheque itself, and pro- 
ceeded to write the words ‘“‘Twenty pounds,” 
date it, and sign it, lingering over the signature, 
as if he had a certain pride in the honest name 
“Peter Ascott,” and was well aware of its mone- 
tary value on ’Change and elsewhere. 

“There, Miss Hilary, I flatter myself that’s not 
a bad signature, nor would be easily forged. One 
cannot be too careful over—-What’s that? a 
letter, John ?” 

By his extreme eagerness, almost snatching it 


| from his footman’s hands, it was one of importance. 
| He made some sort of rough apology, drew the 


writing materials to him, wrote one or two busi- 


| ness-looking letters, and made out one or two more 
| cheques, 


“Here’s yours, Ascott; take it, and let me have 


| done with it,” said he, throwing it across the table 
| folded . up. 


“Can’t waste time on such small 
transactions. Ma’am, excuse me, but five thousand 
pounds depends on my getting these letters written 


| and sent off within a quarter of an hour.” 


Hilary bent her head, and sat watching the pen 


| Seratch, and the clock tick on the mantel-piece ; 
| thinking if this really was to be the last of his 
| godfather’s allowance, what on earth would become 
| of Ascott? 


For Ascott himself, he said not a 
word. Not even when, the letters despatched, 
Mr. Ascott rose, and administering a short, sharp 
homily, tacitly dismissed his visitors. Whether 
this silence was sullenness, cowardice, or shame, 
Hilary could not guess. 

She quitted the house with a sense of grinding 
humiliation almost intolerable. But still the worst 


| Was over; the money had been begged and given 


“there was no fear of a prison. And spite of 
everything, Hilary felt a certain relief that this 
was the last time Ascott would be indebted to 
his’ godfather. Perhaps, this total cessation 
of extraneous help might force the young man 
upon his own resources, compel his easy tempera- 
ment into active energy, and bring out in him 


hoped existed in him. 





those dormant qualities that his aunts still fondly 


——————— 





** Don’t be down-hearted, Ascott,” she said; ‘* we 
will manage to get on somehow, till you hear of a 
practice, and then you must work—work like a 
‘brick,’ as you call it. You will, I know !” 

He answered nothing. 

“T won’t let you give in, my boy,” she went 
on kindly. ‘* Who would ever dream of giving in, 
at your age, with health and strength, a good 
education, and no incumbrances whatever—not 
even aunts! for we will not stand in your way, be 
sure of that. If you cannot settle here, you shall try 
to get out abroad, as you have sometimes wished, 
as an army-surgeon or a ship’s doctor; you say 
these appointments are easy enough to be had. 
Why not try? Anything; we will consent to 
anything, if only we can see your life busy and 
useful and happy.” 

Thus she talked, feeling far more tenderly to 
him in his forlorn despondency, than when they had 
quitted the house two hours before. But Ascott 
took not the slightest notice. A strange fit of 
sullenness or depression seemed to have come over 
him, which, when they reached home, and met 
Aunt Johanna’s silently questioning face, changed 
into devil-may-care indifference. 

‘‘Oh yes, aunt, we’ve done it; we've got the 
money, and now I may go to the dogs as soon as I 
like.” 

“No,” said Aunt Hilary, “ it is nothing of the 
sort: it is only that Ascott must now depend upon 
himself, and not upon his godfather. Takecourage,” 
she added, and went up to him and kissed him on 
the forehead ; ‘‘ we'll never let our boy go to the 
dogs! and, as for this disappointment, or any dis- 
appointment, why it’s just like a cold bath, 
it takes away your breath for the time, and then 
you rise up out of it, brisker and fresher than 
ever.” 

But Ascott shook his head with a fierce denial. 
‘“‘ Why should that old fellow be as rich as Croesus, 
and I as poor as arat? Why should I be put into 
the world to enjoy myself, and can’t? Why was I 
made like what I am, and then punished for it? 
Whose fault is it ” 

Ay, whose? The eternal, unsolveable problem 
rose up before Hilary’s imagination. The ghastly 
spectre of that everlasting doubt, which haunts 
even the firmest faith sometimes—and which all 
the nonsense written about that mystery which, 


“< Binding nature fast in fate, 
Leaves free the human will,” 


only makes darker than before—oppressed her 
for the time being with an inexpressible dread. 

Ay, why was it that the boy was what he was? 
From his inherited nature, his temperament, or his 
circumstances? What, or more awful question 
still, who was to blame? 
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But, as Hilary’s thoughts went deeper down, the 
question answered itself—at least as far as it ever 
can be answered in this narrow, finite stage of 
being. Whose will—we dare not say whose blame 
—is it that evil must inevitably generate evil ? that 
the smallest wrong-doing in any human being, 
rouses a chain of results which may fatally involve 
other human beings in an almost incalculable circle 
of misery? The wages of sinis death. Were it 
not so, sin would cease to be sin, and holiness, 
holiness. If He, the All-holy, who for some in- 
scrutable purpose saw fit to allow the existence of 
evil, allowed any other law than this, in either the 
spiritual or material world, would He not be 
denying Himself, counteracting the necessities of 
His own righteous essence, to which evil is so 
antagonistic, that we cannot doubt it must be in 
the end cast into total annihilation—into the alle- 
gorical lake of fire and brimstone, which is the 
“second death?’ Nay, do they not in reality 
deny Him and His holiness almost as much as 
Atheists do, who preach that the one great salva- 
tion which He has sent into the world is a salva- 
tion from punishment—a keeping out of hell and 
getting into heaven—instead of a salvation from 
sin, from the power and love of sin, through the 
love of God in Christ ? 

I tell these thoughts, because like lightning they 
passed through Hilary’s mind, as sometimes a 
whole chain of thoughts do, link after link, and 
because they helped her to answer her nephew 
quietly and briefly; for she saw he was in no 
state of mind to be argued with. 

“T cannot explain, Ascott, why it is that any 
of us are what we are, and why things happen to 
us as they do; it is a question we none of us 
understand, and in this world never shall. But 
if we know what we ought to be, and how we 
may make the best of everything, good or bad, 
that happens to us, surely that is enough, without 
perplexing ourselves about anything more.” 

Ascott smiled, half contemptuously, half care- 
lessly ; he was not a young fellow likely to per- 
plex himself long or deeply about these sort of 
things. 

** Anyhow, I’ve got £20 in my pocket, so I 
can’t starve for a day or two. Let’s see ; where 
is it to be cashed? Hillo! who would have 
thought the old fellow would have been so stupid! 
Look there, Aunt Hilary !” 

She was so unfamiliar with cheques for £20, 
poor little woman, that she did not at first recog- 
nise the omission of the figures ‘“‘ £20” at the left- 
hand corner. Otherwise, the cheque was correct. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Ascott, exceedingly amused, 
so easily was the eurrent of his mind changed. 
“Tt must have been the £5000 pending that 
muddled the ’cute old felle™’s brains. I wonder 





whether he will remember it afterwards, and come 
posting up to see that I’ve taken no ill-advantage 
of his blunder; changed this ‘ Twenty’ into 
‘Seventy.’ I easily could, and put the figures 
£70 here. What a good joke !” 

“Had ye not better go to him at once, and 
have the matter put right ?” 

‘Rubbish ! I can put it right myself. It makes 
no difference who fills up a cheque, so that it is 
signed all correct. A deal you women know of 
business !” 

But still Hilary, with a certain womanish un- 
easiness about money matters, and an anxiety to 
have the thing settled beyond doubt, urged him 
to go. 

** Very well; just as you like. 
you are afraid of my turning forger.” 

He buttoned his coat with a half-sulky, half- 
defiant air, left his supper untasted, and disap- 
peared. 

It was midnight before he returned. His aunts 
were still sitting up, imagining all sorts of horrors, 
in an anxiety too great for words ; but when Hil- 
ary ran to the door, with the natural ‘‘ Oh, Ascott, 
where have you been?” he pushed her aside with 
a gesture that was almost fierce in its repulsion. 

“Where have I been? taking a walk round the 
Park ; that’s all. Can’t I come and go as [ like, 
without being pestered by women? I’m horribly 
tired. Let mr vone,—do !” 

They did let him alone. Deeply wounded, Aunt 
Johanna took no further notice of him than to set 
his chair a little closer to the fire, and Aunt Hil- 
ary slipped down stairs for more coals. There she 
found Elizabeth, who they thought had long since 
gone to bed, sitting on the stairs, very sleepy, but 
watching still. 

**Ts he come in?” she asked ; ‘‘ because there 
are more bailiffs after him. I’m sure of it; I saw 
them.” 

This, then, might account for his keeping out 
of the way till after twelve o’cloeck, and also for 
his wild haggard look. Hilary put aside her vague 
dread of some new misfortune ; assured Elizabeth 
that all was right : he had got wherewithal to pay 
everybody on Monday morning, and would be safe 
till then. All debtors were safe on Sunday. 

““Go to bed now,—there’s a good girl; it is 
hard that you should be troubled with our troubles.” 

Elizabeth looked up with those fond grey eyes 
of hers. She was but a servant, and yet looks 
like these engraved themselves ineffaceably on her 
mistress’s heart, imparting the comfort that all pure 
love gives, from any one human being to another. 

And love has its wonderful rights and rewards. 
Perhaps Elizabeth, who thought herself nothing at 
all to her mistress, would have marvelled to know 
how much closer her mistress felt to this poor, 
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honest, loving girl, whose truth she believed in, 
and on whose faithfulness she implicitly depended, 
than towards her own flesh and blood, who sat 
there moodily over the hearth; deeply pitied, 
sedulously cared for, but as for being confided 
in, relied on, in great matters or small, his own 
concerns or theirs,—the thing was impossible. 

They could not even ask him,—they dared not, 
in such a strange mood was he,—the simple ques- 
tion, had he seen Mr. Ascott, and had Mr. Ascott 
been annoyed about the cheque? It would not 
have been referred to at all, had not Hilary, in 
holding his coat to dry, taken his pocket-book out 
of the breast-pocket, when he snatched at it 
angrily. 

“What are you meddling with my things for ? 
Do you want to get at the cheque, and be peering 
at it, to see if it’s allright? But you can’t; I’ve 
paid it away. Perhaps you’d like to know who 
to? Then you shan’t. Ill not be accountable to 
you for all my proceedings. I’ll not be treated 
like a baby. You’d better mind what you are 
about, Aunt Hilary.” 

Never, in all his childish naughtiness, or boyish 
impertinence, had Ascott spoken to her in such a 
tone. She regarded him at first with simple aston- 
ishment, then hot indignation, which spurred her 
on to stand up for her dignity, and not submit to 
be insulted by her own nephew. But then came 
back upon her her own doctrine, taught by her 
own experience, that character and conduct alone 
constitutes real dignity or authority. She had, in 
point of fact, no authority over him; no one can 
have, not even parents, over a young man of his 
age, except that personal influence which is the 
strongest sway of all. 

She said only, with a quietness that surprised 
herself—‘* You mistake, Ascott; I have no wish 
to interfere with you whatever ; you are your 
own master, and must take your own course. 
T only expect from you the ordinary respect that 
a gentleman shows to a lady. You must be 
very tired and ill, or you would not have forgotten 
| that.” 

‘I didn’t; or, if I did, I beg your pardon,” 
, Said he, half subdued. ‘‘ When are you going to 
| bed 2” 

“Directly. Shall I light your candle also?” 

“Oh, no; not for the werld; I couldn’t sleep a 
, wink. I’d go mad if I went to bed. I think I'll 
, turn out, and have a cigar.” 
| His whole manner was so strange that his Aunt 

Johanna, who had sat aloof, terribly grieved, but 

afraid to interfere, was moved to rise up and go 

over to him. 
“Ascott, my dear, you are looking quite ill. 

Be advised by your old auntie. Go to bed at once, 


and forget everything till morning.” 








**T wish I could; I wish I could. O Auntie, 
Auntie!” 

He caught hold of her hand, which she had laid 
upon his head, looked up a minute into her kind, 
fond face, and burst into a flood of boyish tears. 

Evidently his troubles bad been too much for 
him ; he was in a state of great excitement. For 
some minutes his sobs were almost hysterical : 
then by a struggle he recovered himself, seemed 
exceedingly annoyed and ashamed, took up his 
candle, bade them a hurried good-night, and went 
to bed. 

That is, he went to his room; but they heard 
him moving about overhead for a long while after; 
nor were they surprised that he refused to rise next 
morning, but lay most of the time with his door 
locked, until late in the afternoon, when he went 
out for a long walk, and did not return till supper, 
which he ate almost in silence. Then, after going 
up to his room, and coming down again, complain- 
ing bitterly how very cold it was, he crept in to 
the fireside with a book in his hand, of which, 
Hilary noticed, he scarcely read a line. 

His aunts said nothing to him ; they had deter- 
mined not; they felt that further interference 
would be not only useless, but dangerous. 

‘* He will come to himself by and by; his moods, 
good or bad, never last long, you know,” said 
Hilary, somewhat bitterly. ‘‘ But, in the mean- 
time, I think we had better just do as he says—let 
him alone.” 

And in that sad hopeless state they passed the 
last hours of that dreary Sunday—afraid either to 
comfort him or reason with him ; afraid, above all, 
to blame him, lest it might drive him altogether 
astray. That he was in a state of great misery, 
half sullen, half defiant, they saw, and were 
scarcely surprised at it; it was very hard not to 
be able to open their loving hearts to him, as those 
of one family should always do, making every 
trouble a common care, and every joy a universal 
blessing. But in his present state of mind—the 
sudden obstinacy of a weak nature conscious of its 
weakness, and dreading control—it seemed impos- 
sible either to break upon his silence or to force his 
confidence. 

They might have been right in this, or wrong ; 
afterwards Hilary thought the latter. Many a 
time she wished and wished, with a bitter regret, 
that instead of the quiet ‘Goodnight, Ascott,” 
and the one rather cold kiss on his forehead, she 
had flung her arms round his neck, and insisted on 
his telling out his whole mind to her, his nearest 
kinswoman, who had been half aunt and half sister 
to him all his life. But it was not done: she 
parted from him, as she did Sunday after Sunday, 
with a sore sick feeling of how much he might be 
to her, to them all, and how little he really was. 
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If this silence of hers was a mistake—one of those 
mistakes which sensitive people sometimes make— 
it was, like all similar errors, only too sorrowfully 
remembered and atoned for. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE week passed by, and Hilary received no ill 
tidings from home. Incessant occupation kept her 
from dwelling too much on anxious subjects: be- 
sides, she would not have thought it exactly right, 
while her time and her mental powers were for so 
many hours per diem, legally Miss Balquidder’s— 
to waste the one, and weaken the other, by what 
is commonly called ‘‘fretting.” Nor, carrying this 
conscientious duty to a higher degree, and towards 
a higher Master, would she have dared to sit 
grieving overmuch over their dark future. And 
yet it was very dark. She pondered over what 
was to be done with Ascott, or whether he was 
still to be left to the hopeless hope of doing some- 
thing for himself :—how long the little estab- 
lishment at No. 15 could be kept together, or if, 
after Selina’s marriage, it would not be advisable 
to make some change that should contract ex- 
penses, and prevent this hard separation, from 
Monday to Saturday, between Johanna and her- 
self. 

These, with equally anxious thoughts, attacked 
her in crowds, every day and every hour; but she 
had generally sufficient will to put them aside: at 
least till after work was done, and they could 
neither stupify nor paralyse her. Trouble had to 
her been long enough familiar to have taught her 
its own best lesson—that the mind can, in degree, 
rule itself, even as it rules the body. 

Thus, in her business duties, which were princi- 
pally keeping accounts ; in her management of the 
two young people under her, and of the small do- 
mestic establishment connected with the shop, 
Hilary went steadily on, day after day ; made no 
blunders in her arithmetic, no mistakes in her 
housekeeping. Being new to all her responsibilities, 
she had to give her whole mind to them; and she 
did it ; and it wasa blessing to her—the sanctified 
blessing which rests upon labour, almost seeming 
to neutralize its primeval curse. 

But night after night, when work was over, she 
sat alone at-her sewing—the only time she had for 
it—and her thoughts went faster than her needle. 
She turned over plan after plan, and went back 
upon hope after hope, that had risen and broken 
like waves of the sea—nothing happening that she 
had expected : the only thing which had happened, 
or which seemed to have any permanence or reality, 
being two things which she had never expected at 
all—Selina’s marriage, and her own engagement 
with Miss Balquidder. It often happens so, in 
most people’s lives, until at last they learn to live 





on from day to day, doing each day’s duty within 
the day, and believing that it is a righteous as well 
as a tender hand which keeps the next day’s page 
safely folded down. 

So Hilary sat, glad to have a quiet hour, not 
to grieve in, but to lay out the details of a plan 
which had been maturing in her mind all week, 
and which she meant definitely to propose to 
Johanna when she went home nextday. It would 
cost her something to do so, and she had had some 
hesitations as to the scheme itself, until at last 
she threw them all to the winds, as an honest- 
hearted, faithful, and faithfully-trusting woman 
would. Her plan was, that they should write to 
the only real friend the family had—the only good 
man she believed in—stating plainly their troubles 
and difficulties about their nephew ; asking his 
advice, and possibly his help. He might know of 
something—some opening for a young surgeon in 
India, or some temporary appointment for the 
voyage out and home, which might catch Ascott’s 
erratic and easily-attracted fancy ; give him occu- 
pation for the time being, and at least detach him 
from his present life, with all its temptations and 
dangers. 

Also, it might result in bringing the boy again 
under that influence which had been so beneficial 
to him while it lasted, and which Hilary devoutly || 
believed was the best influence in the world. Was 
it unnatural, if, mingled with an earnest desire for 
Ascott’s good, was an underlying delight that that 
good should be done to him by Robert Lyon? 

So when her plan was made, even to the very 
words in which she meant to unfold it to Johanna, 
and the very form in which Johanna should write 
the letter, she allowed herself a few brief minutes 
to think of him—Robert Lyon,—to call up his 
eyes, his voice, his smile; to count, for the 
hundredth time, how many months—one less than 
twenty-four, so she could not say years now—it 
would be before he returned to England. Also, 
to speculate when and where they would first meet, 
and how he would speak the one word—all that 
was needful to change “liking” into “love,” and 
‘“*friend” into “wife.” They had so grown to- 
gether during so many years, not the less so 
during these years of absence, that it seemed as if 
such a change would hardly make any difference. 
And yet—and yet—as she sat and sewed, wearied 
with her day’s labours, sad and perplexed, she 
thought—if only, by some strange magic, Robert 
Lyon were standing opposite, holding open his 
arms, ready and glad to take her and all her cares 
to his heart, how she would cling there! how 
closely she would creep to him, weeping with joy 
and content, neither afraid nor ashamed to let 
him see how dearly she loved him! 

Only a dream! ah, only a dream! and she 
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started from it at the sharp sound of the door-bell 

—started, blushing and trembling, as if it had been 

Robert Lyon himself, when she knew it was only 

her two young assistants whom she had allowed 

to go out to tea in the neighbourhood. So she 
settled herself to her work again; put all her own 
thoughts by in their little private corners, and 
waited for the entrance and the harmless gossip of 
these two orphan girls, who were already beginning 
to love her, and make a friend of her, and towards 
whom she felt herself quite an elderly and respons- 
ible person. Poor little Hilary! It seemed to be 
her lot always to take care of somebody or other. 

Would it ever be that anybody should take care 

of her? 

So she cleared away some of her needle-work, 
stirred the fire, which was dropping hollow and 
dull, and looked up pleasantly to the opening 
door. But it was not the girls: it was a man’s 
foot, and a man’s voice. 

‘** Any person of the name of Leaf living here ? 
I wish to see her ; on business.” 

At another time she would have laughed at the 
manner and words, as if it were impossible so 
great a gentleman as Mr. Ascott could want to see 
so small a person as the ‘‘ person of the name of 
Leaf,” except on business. But now she was 
startled by his appearance at all. She sprang up 
only able to articulate, ‘‘ My sister” — 

“Don’t be frightened ; your sisters are quite 
well. I called at No. 15, an hour ago.” 

“You saw them ?” 

‘“No; I thought it unadvisable, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“What circumstances ?” 

‘“*T will explain, if you will allow me to sit down, 
bah ! I’ve brought in sticking to me a straw out 
of that confounded shaky old cab; one ought never 

| to be so stupid as to go anywhere except in one’s 
own carriage. This is rather a small room, Miss 

Hilary.” 

He eyed it curiously round : and, lastly, with 
| his most acute look, he eyed herself, as if he wished 
to find out something from her manner, before 
going into further explanations. 

But she stood before him, a little uneasy, 
and yet not very much so. The utmost she ex- 
pected was some quarrel with her sister Selina ; 
perhaps the breaking off of the match, which would 
not have broken Hilary’s heart at all events. 

“So you have really no idea what I’m come 
about ?” 

** Not the slightest.” 

“Well!” said Peter Ascott, ‘I hardly thought 
it; but when one has been taken in, as I have 
been, and this isn’t the first time by your family”— 

“Mr. Ascott ! will you explain yourself ?” 

“T will, ma’am. It’s a very unpleasant busi- 
—— 








ness I come about; any other gentleman but me 
would have come with a police-officer at his back. 
Look here, Miss Hilary Leaf,—Did you ever set 
eyes on this before ?” 

He took out his cheque-book, turned deliber- 
ately over the small memorandum halves of the 
page, till he came to one in particular, then hunted 
in his pocket-book fer something. 

“My banker sent in to-day my cancelled 
cheques, which I don’t usually go over oftener 
than three months; he knew that, the scamp !” 

Hilary looked up. 

‘* Your nephew, to be sure. See!” 

He spread before her a cheque, the very one she 
had watched him write, seven days before, made 
payable to “ Ascott Leaf, or bearer,” and signed, 
with the bold, peculiar signature, ‘* Peter Ascott.” 
Only instead of being a cheque for twenty pounds, 
it was for seventy. 

Instantly the whole truth flashed upon Hilary : 
Ascott’s remark about how easily the T could be 
made into an S; and what a ‘* good joke” it 
would be ; his long absence that night ; his strange 
manner; his refusal to let her see the cheque again ; 
all was clear as daylight. 

Unfortunate boy! the temptation had been too 
strong for him. Under what sudden, insane im- 
pulse he had acted ; under what delusion of being 
able to repay in time; or of Mr. Ascott’s not de- 
tecting the fraud; or if discovered, of its being 
discovered after the marriage, when to prosecute 
his wife’s nephew would be a disgrace to himself, 
could never be known. But there, unmistakable, 
was the altered cheque : which had been presented 
and paid, the banker, of course, not having the 
slightest suspicion of anything amiss. 

‘* Well, isn’t this a nice return for all my kind- 
ness? So cleverly done, too. But for the merest 
chance, I might not have found it out for three 
months. Oh, he’s a precious young rascal, this 
nephew of yours. His father was only a fool, but 
he— Do you know that this is a matter of forgery, 
—forgery, Ma’am,” added Mr. Ascott, waxing hot 
in his indignation. 

Hilary uttered a bitter groan. 

Yes, it was quite true. Their Ascott, their own 
boy, was no longer merely idle, extravagant, 
thoughtless ; faults bad enough, but capable of 
being mended as le grew older: he had done that 
which to the end of his days he could never blot 
out. He was a swindler and a forger. 

She clasped her hands tightly together, as one 
struggling with sharp physical pain, trying to read 
the expression of Mr. Ascott’s face. At last she 
put her question into words. 

‘*What do you mean todo? Shall you prose- 
cute him?” 

Mr. Ascott crossed his legs, and settled his neck- 
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cloth, with a self-satisfied air. He evidently rather 
enjoyed the importance of his position. To be dic- 
tator, almost of life and death, to this unfortunate 
family was worth, certainly fifty pounds. 

‘“‘ Well, [haven’t exactly determined. The money, 
you see, is of no moment to me, and I couldn’t 
get it back anyhow. He’ll never be worth a half- 
penny—that rascal. I might prosecute, and no- 
body would blame me ; indeed, if I were to decline 
marrying your sister, and cut the whole set of you, 
I don’t see,” and he drew himself up, ‘‘ that 
anything could be said against me. But—” 

Perhaps, hard man as he was, he was touched 
by the agony of suspense in Hilary’s face, for he 
added— 

‘*Come, come, I won’t disgrace your family ; I 
won’t do anything to harm the fellow.” 

‘Thank you !” said Hilary, ina mechanical, un- 
natural voice. 

“As for my money, he’s welcome to it, and 
much good may it do him. ‘Set a beggar on 
horseback, and he’! ride to the devil,’ and in double 
quick time too. I won’t hinder him. I wash my 
hands of the young scapegrace. But he’d better 
not come near me again.” 

‘** No,” acquiesced Hilary, absently. 

** In fact,” said Mr. Ascott, with a twinkle of 
his sharp eye, ‘‘I have already taken measures to 


frighten him away, so that he may make himself 
scarce, and give neither you nor me any farther 


trouble. I drove up to your door with a police- 
man, asked to see Mr. Leaf, and when I heard that 
he was out—a lie, of course—I left word I’d be 
back in half an hour. Depend upon it,” and he 
winked confidentially—‘‘ he will smell a rat, and 
make a moonlight flitting of it, and we shall never 
hear of him any more.” 

‘‘ Never hear of Ascott any more?” repeated 
Hilary, and for an instant she ceased to think of 
him as what he was—swindler, forger, ungrateful 
to his benefactors, a disgrace to his home and 
family. She saw only the boy Ascott, with his 
bright looks and pleasant ways, whom his aunts 
had brought up from his cradle, and loved with all 
his faults—perhaps loved still. “Oh! I must go 
home. This will break Johanna’s heart.” 

Mr. Peter Ascott possibly never had a heart—or 
it had been so stunted in its growth—that it had 
never reached its fair development. Yet he felt 
sorry in his way for the ‘‘ young person,” who 
looked so deadly white, yet tried so hard not to 
make a scene; nay, when her two assistants came 
into the one little parlour, deported herself with 
steady composure ; told them that she was obliged 
suddenly to go home, but would be back, if pos- 
sible, the next morning. Then, in that orderly, 
accurate way which Peter Ascott could both under- 
stand and appreciate, she proceeded to arrange 





with them about the shop and the house, in case | 
she might be detained till Monday. 

‘* You’re not a bad woman of business,” said 
he, with a patronizing air. ‘ This seems a tidy 
little shop ; I daresay you'll get on in it.” 

She looked at him with a bewildered air, and 
went on speaking to the young woman at the 
door. 

‘* How much might your weekly receipts be in 
a place like this ? And what salary does Miss—Miss 
What’s-her-name give to each of you? You're the 
head shop-woman, I suppose ?” 

Hilary made no answer ; shescarcely heard. All 
her mind was full of but one thing. ‘* Never see 
Ascott any more!” There came back upon her 
all the dreadful stories she had ever heard of lads 
who had committed forgery, or some similar of- 
fence, and in dread of punishment, had run away 
in despair, and never been heard of for years; 
come to every kind of misery ; perhaps even de- 
stroyed themselves. The impression was so hor- 
ribly vivid, that when, pausing an instant in putting 
her books in their places, she heard the door-bell 
ring, Hilary with difficulty repressed a scream. 

But it was no messenger of dreadful tidings ; it 
was only Elizabeth Hand : and the quiet fashion 
in which she entered showed Hilary at once that 
nothing dreadful had happened at home. 

‘*QOh, no; nothing has happened,” confirmed 
the girl. ‘“ Only Miss Leaf sent me to see if you 
could come home to-night instead of to-morrow. 
She is quite well, that is, pretty well; but Mr. 
Leaf—” 

Here catching sight of Miss Hilary’s visitor, 
Elizabeth stopped short. Peter Ascott was one of 
her prejudices. She determined in his presence to 
let out no more of the family affairs. 

On his part, Mr. Ascott had always treated 
Elizabeth as people like him usually do treat ser- 
vants, afraid to lose an inch of their dignity, lest it 
should be an acknowledgment of equal birth and 
breeding with the class from which they are so | 
terribly ashamed to have sprung. He regarded her | 
now with a lordly air. 

** Young woman—lI believe you are the young 
woman who this afternoon told me that Mr. Leaf | 
was out. It was a fib, of course.” 

Elizabeth turned round indignantly. 
I don’t tell fibs. He was out.” 

**Did you give him my message when he came 
in?” 

«Yes, sir.” 

*« And what did he say, hey ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

This was the literal fact ; but there was some- 
thing behind which Elizabeth had not the slightest 
intention of communicating. In fact, she set her- 
self, physically and mentally, in an attitude of 


“No, sir ; 
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dogged resistance to any pumping of Mr. Ascott. 
For though, as she had truly said, nothing special 
had happened, she felt sure that he was at the bot- 
tom of something which had gone wrong in the 
household that afternoon. 

It was this. When Ascott returned, and she 
told him of his godfather’s visit, the young man 
had suddenly turned so ghastly pale, that she 
had to fetch him a glass of water; and his Aunt 
Johanna—Miss Selina was out—had to tend him 
and soothe him for several minutes before he was 
right again. When at last, he seemed returning to 
his natural self, he looked wildly up at his aunt, 
and clung to her in such an outburst of feeling, 
that Elizabeth had thought it best to slip out of 
the room. It was tea-time, but still she waited 
outside for a half-hour or longer, when she gently 
knocked, and after a minute or two, Miss Leaf 
came out. There seemed nothing wrong, at least 
not much—not more than Elizabeth had noticed 
many and many a time after talks between Ascott 
and his aunts. 

“Tl take in the tea myself,” she said; ‘for I 
want you to start at once for Kensington, to fetch 
Miss Hilary. Don’t frighten her—mind that, 
Elizabeth. Say Iam much as usual myself; but 
that Mr. Leaf is not quite well, and I think 
she might do him good. Remember the exact 
words.” 

Elizabeth did, and would have delivered them 
accurately, if Mr. Ascott had not been present, 
and addressed her in that authoritative manner. 
Now, she resolutely held her tongue. 

Mr. Ascott might in his time have been accus- 
tomed to cringing, frightened, or impertinent ser- 
vants, but this was a phase of the species with 
which he was totally unfamiliar. The girl was 
neither sullen nor rude, yet evidently quite in- 
dependent ; afraid neither of her mistress, nor of 
himself. He was sharp enough to see that what- 
ever he wanted to get out of Elizabeth must be 
got in another way. 

“Come, my wench, you'd better tell; it’ll be 
none the worse for you, and it shan’t harm the 
young fellow, though I daresay he has paid you 
well for holding your tongue.” 

“ About what, sir?” 

“Oh! you know what happened when you 
told him I had called, eh? Servants get to know 
all about their master’s affairs.” 

‘*Mr. Leaf isn’t my master, and his affairs are 
nothing to me ; I don’t pry into ’em,” replied 
Elizabeth. ‘If you want to know anything, sir, 
hadn’t you better ask himself? He’s at home to- 
night. I left him and my missus going to their 
tea.” 

“Left them at home, and at tea?” 

** Yes, Miss Hilary.” 





It was an inexpressible relief. For the dis- 
covery must have come. Ascott must have known 
or guessed that Mr. Ascott had found him out ; 
he must have confessed all to his Aunt, or Johanna 
would never have done two things which her sister 
knew she strongly disliked—sending Elizabeth 
wandering through London at night, and fetching 
Hilary home before the time. Yet they had been 
left sitting quietly at their tea! 

Perhaps, after all, the blow had not been so 
dreadful. Johanna saw comfort through it all. 
Vague hopes arose in Hilary also ; visions of the 
poor sinner sitting ‘‘ clothed and in his right mind,” 
contrite and humbled ; comforted by them al 
with the inexpressible tenderness with which we 
yearn over one who ‘‘ was dead and is alive again, 
was lost, and is found ;” helped by them all in 
the way that women—some women especially, and 
these were of them—seem formed to help the 
erring and unfortunate ; for, erring as he was, he 
had also been unfortunate. 

Many an excuse for him suggested itself. How 
foolish of them, ignorant women that they were, 
to suppose that seventeen years of the most care- 
ful bringing up could, with his temperament, stand 
against the countless dangers of London life,—of 
any life, where a young man is left to himself in 
a great town, with his temptations so many, and 
his power of resistance so small. 

And this might not, could not be a deliberate 
act. It must have been committed under a sudden 
impulse, to be repented of for the rest of his days. 
Nay, in the strange way in which our sins and 
mistakes are made not only the whips to scourge 
us, but the sicknesses out of which we often come, 
—suffering and weak indeed, but yet relieved, and 
fresh and sound,—who could tell but that this 
grave fault, this actual guilt, the climax of so 
many lesser errors, might not work out in the end 
Ascott’s complete reformation ? 

So in the strange way in which, after a great 
shock, we begin to revive a little, to hope against 
hope, to see a slender ray breaking through the 
darkness, Hilary composed herself, at least so far 
as to enable her to bid Elizabeth go down stairs, 
and she would be ready directly. 

“‘I think it is the best thing I can do,—to go 
home at once,” said she. 

‘*Certainly, my dear,” replied Mr. Ascott, 
rather flattered by her involuntary appeal, and 
by an inward consciousness of his own exceeding 
generosity. ‘And pray don’t disturb yourselves. 
Tell your sister from me—your sister Selina, I 
mean—that 1 overlook everything, on condition 
that you keep him out of my sight, that young 
blackguard !” 

** Don’t, don’t!” cried Hilary, piteously. 





“ Well, I won’t, though it’s his right name,—a 
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fellow who could— Look you, Miss Hilary, when 
his father sent to me to beg ten pounds to bury 
his mother with, I did bury her, and him also, a 
month after, very respectably too, though he had 
no claim upon me, except that he came from Stow- 
And I stood godfather to the child, and 
I’ve done my duty by him. But, mark my words, 
what’s bred in the bone will come in the flesh. 
He was born in a prison, and he'll die in a 
prison.” 

‘*God forbid!” said Hilary, solemnly. And 
again she felt the strong conviction, that whatever 
his father had been, or his mother, of whom they 
had heard nothing till.she was dead, Ascott could 
not have lived all these years of his childhood and 
early boyhood with. his. three aunts at Stowbury 
without gaining at least some good, which might 
counteract the hereditary evil; as such evil ‘can 
be counteracted, even as hereditary disease can be 
gradually removed by wholesome and «areful rear- 
ing in a new generation. 

** Well, I'll not say any more,” continued Peter 
Ascott ; ‘‘ only, the sooner the young fellow takes 
himself off the better. He'll only plague you all. 
Now, can you send out for a cab for me ?” 

Hilary mechanically rang the bell, and gave the 
order. 


bury. 


“T’ll take you to 4own with me if you like. 
I sup- 


It'll save you the expense of the omnibus. 
pose you always travel by omnibus ?” 

Hilary answered something, she hardly knew 
what, except that it was a declining of all these 
benevolent attentions. At last she got Mr. Ascott 
outside the street-door, and, returning, put her 
hand to her head with a moan. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Hilary, don’t look like that!” 

“ Elizabeth, do you know what has happened ?” 

‘* No.” 

*“*Then I don’t want you to know. And you 
must never try to find it out; for it is a secret 
that ought to be kept strictly within the family. 
Are you to be trusted ?” 

“* Yes, Miss Hilary.” 

‘‘ Now, get me my bonnet, and let us make 
haste and go home.” 

They walked down the gas-lit Kensington High 
Street, Hilary taking her servant’s arm ; for she 
felt strangely weak. As she sat in the dark 
corner of the omnibus, she tried to look things in 
the face, and form some definite plan; but the 


noisy rumble at once dulled and confused her | 


faculties. She felt capable of no consecutive 
thought, but found herself stupidly watching the 
two lines of faces, wondering, absently, what sort 
of people they were ; what were their lives and 
histories ; and whether they all had, like herself, 
their own personal burthen of woe. Which was, 











alas! the one fact that never need be doubted 
in this world. 

It was nigh upon eleven o’clock when Hilary 
knocked at the door of No. 15. 

Miss Leaf opened it; but for the first time in 
her life she had no welcome for her child. 

“Is it Ascott? I thought it was Ascott,” she 
cried, peering eagerly up and down the street. 

‘“*He is gone out, then? When did he go?” 
asked Hilary, feeling her heart turn stone-cold. 

‘*Just after Selina came in. 
him. But he cannot be long ? 
he?” 

And just as she was, without shawl or bonnet, 
Johanna stepped out into the cold damp. night, 
and strained her eyes into the darkness ; but in 
vain. 

*T’ll walk round the Crescent once, and maybe 
I shall find him. - Only go in, Johanna.” 

And Hilary was away again into the dark, walking 
rapidly, less with the hope of finding Ascott than 
to get time to calm herself, so as to meet, and help 
her sisters to meet, this worst depth of their cala- 
mity. For something warned her that this last 
desperation of a weak nature is more to be dreaded 
than any overt obstinacy of a strong one. She 
had a conviction that Ascott never would come 
home. 

After a while, they gave up waiting and watch- 
ing at the front-door, and shut themselves up in the 
parlour. The first explanation past, even Selina 
ceased talking ; and they sat together, the three 
women, doing nothing, attempting to do nothing, 
only listening ; thinking every sound was a step 
on the pavement or a knock at the door. Alas! 
what would they not have given for the fiercest 
knock, the most impatient, angry footstep, if only 
it had been their boy’s ? 

About one o’clock, Selina had to be put to bed 
in strong hysterics. She had lashed her nephew 
with her bitter tongue till he had rushed out of 
the house, declaring that nove of them should 
ever sce his face again. Now she reproached her- 
self as being the cause of all, and fell into an 
agony of remorse, which engrossed her sisters’ 
whole care; until, her violent emotion having 
worn itself out, she went to sleep, the only one 
who did sleep in that miserable family. 

For Elizabeth also, having been sent to bed 
hours before, was found by Miss Hilary sitting on 
the kitchen stairs, about four in the morning. 
Her mistress made no attempt at reproach, but 
brought her into the parlour to share the silent 
watch, never broken except to make up the fire or 
light a fresh candle ; till candles burnt up, and 
shutters were opened, and upon their great calam- 
ity stared the broad unwelcome day. 


She—she vexed 
Is not that man 
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I.—DURATION OF LIFE. 

Many attempts have been made—all of which 
appear to me total failures—to make out the ratio 
of man’s whole life to the portion required for 
reaching maturity, to be the same as with other 
animals. As far as I can make out, the time for 
full growth, in the other mammals, is one-seventh 
of the natural term of existence; and in man, 
ONE-FOURTH at the very utmost. To take eighty 
as about man’s natural term (when acute diseases 
and accidents do not intervene) is rather the out- 
side ; and the full growth of the bones is seldom 


| complete before twenty ; often not till later. 


| 


A horse that has not been worked when young 
(which nineteen-twentieths or more are), and is 
complete at five, is not older at thirty-five than a 
man at eighty. A dog, which is complete at or 
before two years, will live (if allowed) to thirteen 
or fourteen. And I believe the like ratio will hold 
good with most of the mammals, when fairly used, 
viz., one-seventh of the life is taken up in reaching 
maturity. Man, therefore, ought, by the same 
rule, to reach his regular term at one hundred and 
forty years—double of the Psalmist’s allowance. 
As for the physical cause of the long duration of 
life in the early ages of the world, I think the only 
plausible theory is that which attributes it to the 
use of the tree of life by our first parents, before 
they were expelled from Paradise, which was likely 
to have imparted to the constitution of their de- 
scendants a strength which was slowly and gradu- 
ally worn out in many generations. 

With reference to the final cause—the purpose 
to be answered—great longevity was manifestly 


tion of the arts of life before writing was in use, 
that each man might have the benefit of his own 
very long experience. 


11. HYPOCRISY. 
RocHEFoucavLt’s remark, that ‘‘ Hypocrisy is 
the homage which vice pays to virtue,” has become 


almost proverbial, and is cited with full approba- 


tion by writers of repute. I long assented to it 
without much reflection ; but it will not hold good 
in the ordinary and obvious sense of the words ; 
ie, if by “homage” you understand a sincere 
acknowledgment that virtue is intrinsically supe- 
rior to vice. There is only an acknowledgment 


that most men like it better, and trust it more. | 


Now, a crafty knave will often feign not only 
henesty, but ignorance and silliness, in order to 


en 





throw men off their guard. He does not like to 
be thought knowing and clever, in most cases, 
And a skilful general will often disguise the 
strength of some post, in order to tempt the 
enemy to attack it, and draw them into an am- 
bush. You may call this, if you will, the homage 
which intelligence and skill, and knowledge and 
strength pay to ignorance and weakness. 

The true homage paid by vice to virtue is the 
genuine disgust and abhorrence which a bad man 
expresses and feels for all people’s faults, except 
his own, and sometimes just such as he is himself 
guilty of. Selfish people, for instance, and sharp 
dealers in money matters, will often comment very 
freely, and very justly and sincerely, on those 
faults in their neighbours, 


1II.—THE CHURCH OF ROME A PARTY. 

THE Church of Rome is of the character of a 
party, and ours is not; because that is indefinite, 
and ours is definite. Our Church lays down, 
whether rightly or wrongly, what its members are 
expected to assent to, and binds them no further ; 
but a member of the Church of Rome has, in fact, 
subscribed to an Ht cetera. He must comply with 
whatever the Church may hereafter decree. That 
Church accordingly laid down a new dogma a few 
years ago, and may another next year. Now, this 
indefiniteness is just the distinguishing mark of a 
party. The Church of Rome (as is the case of 
other parties) is of the character of an ordinary 
partnership, in which a man is fully answerable 
for all the acts, and all the debts of the body, 

Our Church, on the contrary, and all associa- 


' tions similarly constituted, is like those partner- 
of great importance, with a view to the inven- | 


ships founded on the system of ‘‘ limited liability,” 
in which no one is liable for more than what he 
stakes, and every one knows beforehand what 
that is. 

When a man joins, for instance, a political 
party, though we are bound in charity to sup- 
pose that he approves of their general principles ; 
he cannot foresee what particular measures he 
may be called upon to support or to oppose, on 
pain of being called a deserter. And so it is 
with all other parties, properly so called. 

There is, however, an important distinction 
between the Church of Rome, on the one hand, 
and most other religious parties on the other. 
She requires you to profess your membership, 
your complete surrender of your private judgment, 
and your implicit submission to her decrees ; 
while most other religious parties will generally 
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be found requiring the direct contrary ; requiring 
you to disown all party, and to profess an un- 
biassed exercise of your own judgment. This is, 
in fact, putting upon you two yokes, instead of 
one. 

You are not only to think and speak and act as 
others dictate, but to declare (and—if you can— 
believe) that this is your own free and unbiassed 
decision. But very frequently a man succeeds in 
convincing himself that he really is independent 
of party ; and thus he submits the more patiently 
to this double yoke. 

This disavowal of party in those who are really 
partisans, renders the approaches of party-spirit 
the more insidious. In conferring with one who 
makes this disavowal, especially if it is done with 
perfect sincerity, there is great danger of being 
yourself drawn in by little and little ; and like a 
ship drawn in by a whirlpool at sea (as I have 
elsewhere observed), not to perceive your danger 
till escape is next to impossible. And if you feel 
fully confident that you are in no danger of party, 
this very confidence places you in the greatest 
danger. 

One person to whom (among others) I had 
shown this article, replied to me by urging, as a 
ground of safety, the very self-confidence for which 
I had been endeavouring to substitute self-distrust, 


conviction and entire independence of party ;—as 
if it had not been my very object to point out 
that this is one of the requisitions of party ; that 
you are required to protest, and if possible to 
believe, that every opinion dictated to you is your 
own perfectly independent judgment ! 


kindled mass ! 

This also is to be observed, that in any con- 
ference between a partisan and an independent 
thinker, the former is the more likely to gain 
ground upon the other when other things are 
equal. If he brings you over to his opinion upon 
any point, it is likely that he will have gained 
that point PERMANENTLY ; but if, on the other 
hand, you convince HIM on any point, you will 
find him next day just where he was before,— 
you will have been writing on the sea-sand what 
will be washed out by the next tide. 


IV.—ANOMALIES IN LANGUAGE. 

THERE are in our language sundry anomalies, 
some of them of recent introduction, and some of 
long standing. 

(1.) In colloquial language it is common to hear 
persons say, “I won’t do so-and-so more than I 
can help ;” meaning, ‘‘more than I can not help.” 

(2.) There is an impropriety which one may 





Of so | 
little use is it to pour water on a thoroughly- | 





meet with, not only in conversation, but even in 
books, of using ‘‘don’t” instead of *‘ does n't,” 
**T don’t think so-and-so,” i.e, ‘“‘I do not think 
so,” is good English. But we should not say, 
‘**he don’t think so,” but “he doesn’t think so,” 
i.e., he does not think so. 

(3.) ** Mutual” is often used improperly instead 
of ‘‘common.” Two persons may afford mutual 
assistance, i.e., assistance to each other ; but we 
ought not to speak of their having a mutual friend, 
i.e., a friend common to both of them. 

(4.) ‘‘Own” is often improperly used in the 
sense of ‘‘ for one’s-self.” A person is often said 
to make his own clothes, to damage his own cha- 
racter, etc. ; meaning, to do these things for him- 
self. Properly, to make his own clothes is to 
distinguish it from his making another person’s 
clothes ; to damage his own character, from damag- 
ing another’s, etc. 

(5.) The American use of the word ‘‘ realize” 
is very much creeping in. In proper English, to 
realize a large fortune, or a comfortable situation, 
means to acquire it. In the Yankee, it signifies to 
think a great deal about it. In their country, 
many a slave, probably, realizes the happiness of 
freedom, i.e., forms for himself a vivid picture of 
it; but in the language of Old England, it would 


be confined to those who have obtained their free- 
—-setting forth, with solemn earnestness, the most | 
vehement and uncalled-for protestations of sincere | 


dom. This anomaly has been vindicated on the 
plea, that we have no one word answering to the 
American sense of “realize ;” but circumlocution 
is better than ambiguity. 

(6.) An anomaly of very ancient standing is the 
use of the word “either” in the sense of ‘‘ each.” 
‘‘A man may carry a watch on either side,” 
would properly denote that he may wear it on the 
right side, or else on the left; not that he may 
carry two watches, one on each side, i.e., one on 
the right side, and one on the left. Yet this latter 
is the sense in which the word is used in our Bible 
version, and elsewhere. 

(7.) ‘* By no means” is continually used in the 
sense of ‘*‘ not at all.” 


Thus it is very proper to 
r S&T o by 2 is.” 2 here 
say, can by no means effect this,” i.e., there 


are no means by which I can effect it. But it is 
an anomaly to say, ‘‘this article is by no means 
costly ;” for you could not say, ‘‘there are not 
any means by which it would be costly.” ‘The 
sermon was by no means a long one,” should have 
been, “the sermon was far from being a long one.” 

(8.) The use of “as though,” in the sense of 
“as if,” is an anomaly of very old standing. It 
is regular to say, “‘I form my decision in this case, 
as though I had consulted no one,” i.e., as I should 
have done, even though I had not consulted any 
one. It is irregular to say, “you treat me as 
though you thought me culpable ;” which would 
imply, “as you would do even though you thought 
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me culpable.” It should be, ‘‘as if you thought 
me culpable,” i.e., as you would do if you thought 
me culpable.” 

(9.) ** Avocation” means properly interruption, 
| calling off from what we are about ; but is often 
| improperly used in the sense of occupation. 
| (10.) We often hear of such a one’s “‘ two eldest” 
children, instead of his eldest two ; or singing the 
“four first” verses of such or such a Psalm. I 
never could find but one first verse in a Psalm. 

(11.) It isan anomaly to talk of ‘ever so many,” 
“ever so much,” instead of “ never so many,” etc. 
This is a modern corruption which does not occur 
in our Bible version. In the account of Dinah in 
the book of Genesis, the Prince says, ‘‘ Ask of me 
never so much dowry, and I will give it,” i.e. ‘* ask 
me so much, as there never was so much asked 
before ;” but ‘‘ever so much” is quite an anomaly. 
If the word be used, the phrase should be ‘ ever 
as much,” not ‘‘ever so much.” 

(12.) We often hear the expression, “would to 
God so-and-so were the case.” In our Bible ver- 
sion we read, ‘‘ Would God my lord were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria ;” that is to say, 


“Q that God would grant.” The anomaly seems 


to have arisen from the French “ plit au Dieu,” 
ic, may it be pleasing to God. 

(13.) There is an anomalous use of the plural 
for the singular, which is more common among 


women (even the best educated) than among men : 
“Tf any one thinks so-and-so, they are very much 
mistaken.” A man will generally say, “he is mis- 
taken ;” but women, it would seem, do not like to 
use the masculine pronoun, and therefore employ 
the plural ‘‘ they,” which is of the common gender. 


V.—OF HOT WATER. 

Ir has been said that ‘‘ An Englishman is never 
happy but when he is miserable; a Scotchman 
never at home but when he is abroad; and an 
Irishman never at peace but when he is fight- 
ing.” 

Certain it is that there are some persons (both 
Irish and others) who delight ¢o live in hot water ;— 
who seem to enjoy themselves and thrive in the 
midst of perpetual contests. And if a man is 
always in hot water, there is some presumption that 
he is either one of these, or else so injudicious in 
his measures as to provoke hostility. But a pre- 
sumption does not imply full proof, nor even a 
strong probability. It only throws the burden of 
proof on to the opposite side. He may be called 
on to show how it can be that, without being of a 
pugnacious disposition, he may yet be often in hot 
water, And this, I think, may be shown. 

(1.) A man in public life who belongs to no 
party, and openly avows his disapprobation of 
poutins, will be likely to incur the inveterate hos- 
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tility of all party men; who are a large portion of 
mankind. 

It is remarked by Thucydides, in writing of the 
civil contests in Greece, that those who steered a 
middle course were destroyed by both parties, in 
resentment at their not joining them, or from 
grudging them an escape. This is one way in 
which a peaceably disposed man may incur hos- 
tility. 

(2.) If he attempts to make peace between those 
who are contending, he is likely to verify the 
Scotch proverb, that ‘the ridder gets aye the 
worst stroke in the fray.” If he decides com- 
pletely in the favour of one of the parties, he will, 
of course, have the other against him ; and if he 
perceives that each party is somewhat to blame, 
though somewhat less so than their opponents re- 
present, he will be likely to have both of them 
upon him. For those who are engaged in a con- 
test are apt to see no evil on their own side, and 
no good on their opponent’s. 

(3.) If he is an enemy to jobs and abuses of all 
kinds, he will incur the hostility of all those (and 
they are not a few) who from these derive some 
advantage. And he will probably be disliked, not 
only by those whom he has immediately to deal 
with, but also by others who may suspect that 
their turn will come next: even as pickpockets, 
when not actually detected, hate the sight of a 
policeman ; and as rats have a universal antipathy 
to a ferret. 

(4.) A large portion of mankind have something 
of sham about them; something of disguise or 
pretension, and profession of one motive while 
another, the real one, is suppressed. All such per- 
sons feel an instinctive aversion and dread towards 
any one whom they believe to see through them. 
They remind one of a sort of fairies of Scandina- 
vian mythology, who had the appearance of 
beautiful damsels, and endeavoured to allure an 
incautious stranger, but, in reality, were hollow 
like masks, and were therefore most cautious not 
to let any one get behind them, and thus detect 
their emptiness. 

(5.) Any one who is so far ahead of his age as 
to foresee future dangers, and difficulties, and needs, 
that are overlooked by most of his neighbours, 
will be almost sure to be vehemently denounced 
by them as a dangerous innovator, for proposing 
precautionary steps. And if anything does take 
place which he had predicted and forewarned them 
of, they will perhaps be even the more displeased 
with him on account of the superior foresight 
which he has displayed, which they feel as a kind 
of reproach to themselves. 

From any of these causes, and much more from 
all of them combined, it may happen that a peace- 
able man. will often be in hot water. 
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Ir the human eye is wonderful in its structure 


and in its visual powers, it is not less wonderful | 


when we study the ordinary and abnormal pheno- 
mena which it presents to us. 

In the organ of hearing, the sensation is produced 
by vibrations of the air striking upon the drum of 
the ear, which communicates them by a beautiful 
mechanism to the auditory nerves. In the other 
senses, the sensation is produced by pressure, or by 
the contact of certain material bodies with the 
nerves of the organ; but when the material body 
is heat, as in the case of touch, or light, as in the 
case of vision, it is still an undecided question, 
whether the nervous membrane is excited by ma- 
terial particles issuing, like those of odoriferous 
bodies, from the source of light and heat, or by 
the vibrations of a medium called ether, which 
exists throughout space, and penetrates all trans- 
parent bodies ; but whichever of these theories be 
true, light is produced by the pressure or impulse 
of the solid particles, or of the material undulation 
upon the retina. 

This is finely shown by pressing the eyeball in 
either corner of the eye. If the pressure is made 
in a dark room, we shall see a brilliant spot of 
light on the side of the eye opposite to the place 
where the pressure is made. If this experiment is 
made in day-light, the luminous spot will be sur- 
rounded with a broad black ring, and this ring with 
another ring of light. If we compress with the 
the point of the finger a caoutchouc ball filled with 
water or even air, we shall see that it is compressed 
immediately under the finger, but extended or 
dilated for a certain space round, and then round 
that space again compressed, the two pressures 
producing light, and thc dilatations or extensions 
producing darkness. Different observers have seen 
rings of colour produced by pressure which are 
particularly beautiful when the pressure is made 
on the front of the eye. Sir Isaac Newton de- 
scribes the effect of pressure between the eyeball 
and the nose ‘‘as a circle of colours like those on 
the feather of a peacock’s tail,” ‘‘ the colours 
vanishing in a second if the eye and the finger 
remain quiet, but reappearing if the finger be 
moved with a quavering motion.” 

The light thus produced by pressure is exhibited 
on various occasions. A blow on the eye or the 
head propagated to the retina makes a flash of 
light shoot from the eyeball. In the act of 
sneezing, gleams of light are emitted from each eye, 
and on blowing the nose, two patches of light ap- 








pear in front of the eye. Even when we 5arn tlie 
eyeballs quickly, the retina is pressed at the places 
where the muscles are inserted, two semicircles, 
and sometimes even whole circles of light, are seen 
towards the nose. 

In certain states of the body, particularly affee- 
tions of the stomach, the pressure of blood-vessels 
upon the retina generates, even in total darkness, 
a faint blue light floating before the eyes, disap- 
pearing and reappearing, becoming green, yellow, 
and even sometimes red. On some occasions the 
whole retina is affected, and the patient at mid- 
night will be surrounded with light which does 
not illuminate the objects around him. When we 
consider the variety of forms which in perfect 
health the imagination can conjure up when look- 
ing into a fire, we may readily conceive how the 
masses of coloured light which float or remain 
stationary before the eye, may be moulded into 
those fantastic or natural shapes which haunt the 
couch of the invalid, even when the nrind retains 
its energy and is conscious of the illusion! A 
sailor who had strengthened a thin sail by brushing 
a part of it with tar, saw upon it, when hoisted up, 
a gallows and a man under it without a head. He 
pointed it out to his shipmates as indicating “ that 
something would happen.” The picture was so 
strongly delineated that he could not bear the 
sight of it, and as soon as the sail was taken 
down in a calm day, he covered the figure with 
a piece of canvas. 
fied. He was himself executed for piracy and 
murder, 

When we look at a luminous object, it remains 
visible and of the same colour for nearly the eighth 
part of a second after the eye is shut. This effect 
is well seen in the circle of red light produced by 
whirling round a burning stick in the dark ; and 
in railway travelling it is finely displayed in the 
visibility of objects eclipsed by a hedge, or a paling 
with broad vertical bars separated by narrow 
The light from the objects which passes 
through one narrow opening continues to impress 
the retina till the light from the next opening 
renews it, so that the hedge and the paling are 
actually so transparent as to allow us to see objects 
behind them, which if in a state of rest would be 
absolutely invisible. 

This duration of impressions on the retina is the 
principle upon which the late Dr. Paris constructed 
his pretty little toy called the Thaumatrope, 0 
Wonder-turner. 


His anticipation was veri- 
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one side of a circular disk of cardboard, and a bird 
on the other. By twirling the disk with two strings 
fixed to its circumference, the bird will be seen in 








- | the cage, the picture of the cage remaining im- 

pressed upon the retina till the picture of the bird 

» | | comes round, and is seen at the same time. Por- 

ie | | tions o. letters or of sentences may be placed on 
| | 

























ces || each side of the card, and united, by twirling the 
es, || ecard, into whole letters or sentences. It is upon 
pen the same principle that Professor Plateau has con- 
structed his Phenakistoscope, or Magic Disk, by 
fee- || the rotation of which the pictures of animals are 
sels | § || made to appear in motion, and the pictures of ma- 
ps8, || || chinery to be actually working. 
ap- || | When we look long at any ordinarily luminous 
ow, || object, and turn the eye away from it upon a 
the | | white ground, we shall for a short time see a dis- 
1id- || tinct picture of it, of a different colour from the 
loes || object itself. This picture is called an ocular 
we spectrum. If the object is white upon a dark 
fect |, ground, the spectrum will be dark. If it is dark 
ok- || f || upon a white ground, it will be luminous or white. 
the | — | If itis red, the spectrum will be green, or vice versa. 
nain | If blue it will be yellow, the spectrum having 
into | — || always the colour which that of the object wants 
the | | to make white light. Hence these colours are 
ains || called complementary. 

A | If the light of the object is white and very 
hing | strong, such as that of the sun, the spectra are not 
up, | black, but of various colours. If we look at the 

He | sun near the horizon, the ocular spectrum will, 
that i when the eye is open, be a brownish red, with a 
S sO | sky-blue border, and when the eye is shut, a green, 

the || with a red border. The colour of the spectrum 
aken will change’ till the impression is gradually worn 
with off, but even then it may be revived by a gentle 
veri- pressure on the eyeball. 
and In some eyes these ocular spectra are more easily 
produced than in others. The celebrated Boyle 
nains | knew one gentleman who ‘had injured his eyes 
ighth by looking too fixedly upon the sun through a tele- 
effect scope without a coloured glass.” His eyes were so 
d by affected by this excess of light, that for nine or ten 
; and | years after the accident, he ‘‘ saw a globe of light 
n the the size of the sun whenever he turned to a win- 
yaling dow or any white object.” When Locke heard of 
arrow ] this curious case, he requested Sir Isaac Newton’s 
passes opinion on the subject, and was surprised to learn 
press that he had himself seen the same phenomenon. 
ening After looking at the sun in a looking-glass, and 
g are studying the rings of colours surrounding the sun’s 
bjects || image on the retina, his eye was so impressed, that 
ld be | “whenever he looked upon the clouds, or a book, 
or a bright object, he saw upon it a round, bright 
is the spot of light like the sun.” The effect of this ex- 
ructed periment, repeated three times, was such that he 
pe, oF durst neither read nor write, but was obliged to 
wn on | 





| shut himself up in a dark room for three days, till 
= 


he recovered the use of hiseyes, For some months, 
| however, he saw the picture of the sun whenever 
he thought upon it, even when he was in the 
dark, and many years afterwards he was of opi- 
nion that ‘‘he could still make the phantom re- 
turn by the power of his fancy.” 

Another very remarkable condition of the eye 
is, what has been called hemiopsy, or half-vision, 
under the influence of which we lose sight of half 
of every object at which we look, such as the half 
of a man whom we meet, or half of a name upon 
a sign-board. 


The half which disappears is some- 
times on the left hand, and sometimes on the 
right. This half-blindness, as we may call it, is 
always temporary, and arises from the paralysis of 
a corresponding part of the retina in each eye. It 
is often produced by violent exercise, or from the 
eyes being much fatigued with reading, or work of 
any kind. Sometimes the paralysis is partial, 
running in lines, and obliterating letters or parts of 
lines in the book which we are reading. This con- 
dition of the eyes is generally found in persons in 
perfect health, and frequently continues for a very 
short time; but when the hemiopsy is perfect, 
that is, when it shows half of an object, it 
may produce effects apprvaching to the superna- 
tural. At certain distances, one of two or more 
persons will necessarily disappear, and reappear by 
a slight change of position either in the observer 
or the person observed. When only one person is 
in view, he may disappear altogether, under cir- 
cumstances which would be inexplicable to the 
observer. 

The appearance and disappearance of figures 
seen in the dark, or in very faint lights, furnishes us 
with an explanation of various apparitions which 
have been referred to the supernatural. The ghost 
never shows himself in the broad light of day, 
when he may be traced to his origin, either as an 
illusion of the brain, or as a carnal imposition upon 
the timid and the credulous. 
could neither double him by squinting, nor multi- 
ply him by a multiplying-glass, nor displace him 
by refracting or reflecting the light by which he 
shines. If the latter, you may double him, or 
multiply him, or displace him, by the infallible 
ordeal of an optical inquisition. In neither case 
can the priest exorcise him. In the one you must 
appeal to the lancet or some salutary mixture ; 
in the other, to the police and the magistrate. It 
is in the twilight, or under the pale radiance of 
the moon or stars, or under the almost utter dark- 
ness of midnight, that these spiritual burglars hold 
their orgies, and revel without challenge or detec- 
tion. In the light which falls upon objects thus 
faintly illuminated, various remarkable effects are 
produced. We have seen that objects seen 
obliquely, even in the light of day, vanish and re- 


If the former, you 
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appear ; but it is equally true that objects faintly 
illuminated disappear and reappear even when the 
eye is fully directed to them, and is most anxious 
to scrutinize them. The darker portions of a 
figure will disappear when the rest of it is visible, 
and under the ever-varying lights and shadows of 
the night, objects moveable and immoveable will 
suffer changes of form which a timid or credulous 
observer will rank with the supernatural. 

There is another property of the eye which, 
under certain circumstances, may perplex the ob- 
server. If in using one eye it has a fixed position, 
or is obliged to look through an aperture at any 
distant object eclipsed by a nearer one, the invis- 
ible body will appear by looking away from it ; or if 
it is visible near the edge of the eclipsing body, 
when we look away from it, it will disappear by 
looking at it. 

One of the most remarkable conditions of the 
eye is that under which Spectral Illusions are 
seen in the light of day, and even within the social 
circle. This class of illusions was first distinctly 
described by M. Nicolai, a bookseller in Berlin. 
in 1791, when agitated by some misfortunes, 
Nicolai saw before him the figure of a deceased 
friend, which accompanied him into another apart- 
ment, alternately vanishing and reappearing. 
After his health had been somewhat restored, this 
figure never appeared again, but others took its 
place, and underwent the most extraordinary 
transformations. The figures were sometimes per- 
sons known to him, or sometimes strangers, some- 
times persons alive, but more frequently persons 
deceased. They were generally persons of both 
sexes, who, like people at a fair, passed to and fro 
as if they had no mutual connexion. On some occa- 
sions he saw persons on horseback, dogs and birds, 
all of their natural size and colour. The human 
spectres occasionally addressed one another audibly, 
and he sometimes heard their conversation in so- 
ciety intermixed with that of the company. These 
visions became at last so frequent as to disturb him 
during the night, and he found it necessary to 
apply leeches to his head. During this operation 
the room swarmed with human forms of every 
variety, crowding fast upon one another. They 
continued in this state for five hours, when they 
became paler and moved more slowly. Their colour 
was now white, though their form was perfectly 
distinct. Instead of moving off and vanishing as 
before, they dissolved immediately into air, whole 
pieces of some of them continuing for a length of 
time, and finally disappearing. At the end of nine 
hours from the application of the leeches not a 
vestige of them remained, and Nicolai was never 
again disturbed by these amusing visitors. 

Our countryman, Sir Robert Liston, was subject 
during the last ten years of his life to almost daily 





visitations from these spectral forms. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, who received a description of them from 
Sir Robert, when upwards of eighty years of age, 
has given a particular account of this interesting 
case. The spectres seen by Sir Robert were gene- 
rally human figures, sometimes the size of life, and 
sometimes in miniature, but always having ‘‘the 
clearness and minuteness of the finest painting.” | 
The head and upper parts of the body were dis- | 
tinctly defined, while the lower parts were often | 
‘lost in a kind of cloud.” The figures appeared | 
in various dresses, such as that of the age of | 
Louis xIv., the costumes of ancient Rome, and | 
that of the modern Turks and Greeks; but the 
most remarkable dress was that in which an elderly 
woman appeared, namely, ‘an old-fashioned Scot- 
tish tartan plaid, drawn up and brought forward | 
over the head, and then crossed below the chin, as | 
the plaid was worn by aged women in Sir Robert's | 
younger days.” ‘This spectre had a peculiarly | 
arch and playful expression, and a dazzling bril- | 
liancy of eye, and seemed just ready to speak to | 
him.” Sir Robert’s “‘own face was occasionally 
presented to him, gradually undergoing the change 
from youth to manhood, and from manhood to | 
old age.” Various fashions of wigs and head- 
dresses, and particularly the flowing full-bottomed | 
wig of a former age, crowned his male and female 
visitors. Any addition to his usual quantity of 
wine, which was small, increased the number and | 
vivacity of these spectres. | 
One of the most remarkable and best observed | 
cases of spectral illusions, is that of a lady of our | 
acquaintance, who is still living, having been sub- | 
ject to them for more than thirty years? From her | 
previous knowledge of the subject, this lady stu- | 
died her own case as one of spectral illusions, and | 
she was never inclined to misinterpret her pcrcep- | 
ceptions by any superstitious fears, or to exagge- 
rate them by any love of the marvellous. On | 
several occasions this lady saw the spectres of de- | 
ceased relatives in the dresses which they had 
formerly worn ; and when of these, a female | 
relative had seated herself in an easy-chair at the 
fireside, the lady dissolved the spectre by sitting | 
down in its lap. When sitting by the window | 
with her husband, “ a carriage and four appeared | 
to her to be driving up the avenue to the house. 
As it approached, she felt inclined to go up stairs | 
to prepare for receiving company, but as if spell- | 
bound, she was unable to move or speak. The | 
carriage approached, and when it arrived within a | 
few yards of the window, she saw the figures of the 
postilions and the persons inside take the ghastly | 
appearance of skeletons and other hideous figures. | 
On another occasion, she saw her husband’s bro- | 
ther, who was then alive and well in London, seat | 
himself inachair opposite to her, but dressed in grave 
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| clothes, and with a ghostly countenance, as if 
| searcely alive. After a fatiguing drive during the 
day, the lady was preparing to go to bed about 
|| eleven o’clock, P.m., and was seated before a dress- 
| ing-glass arranging her hair. When her fingers 
| were in active motion among the papillotes, she 
|| was suddenly startled by seeing in the mirror the 
| figure of a near relative, who was then in Scotland 
|| and in perfect health. The apparition appeared 
| over her left shoulder, and its eyes met hers in the 
| glass. It was enveloped in grave-clothes closely 
pinned, as is usual with corpses, round the head 
| and under the chin, and though the eyes were 
| open, the features were solemn and rigid. After a 
| few minutes she turned round to look for the 
| reality over her shoulder, but it was not to be seen, 
and had also disappeared over her shoulder. 

One of the most remarkable illusions to which 
| we are exposed, arises from the use of two eyes in 
| combining the pictures of objects formed on their 
| retina. We do not refer to the marvellous pheno- 

mena of relief produced by uniting in the stereo- 
scope, or by the convergency of the optic axis, the 
| two dissimilar plane pictures which are formed by 
| each eye. The illusion thus produced is only the 
| reproduction of what we actually see, and can in 
| no case alarm the timid or the credulous. The 


| illusion which we are about to explain takes place 


within our own apartments, and is most likely to 
| be seen by the student at his desk,—the lady with 
| her novel,—the invalid in his couch, or the jovial 
| frequenter of St. Stephen’s, who may be accus- 
| tomed to the vision of two speakers. If his apart- 
ments are painted with a uniform tint, or deco- 
rated with paper-hangings, with patterns small and 
irregularly disposed, the observer will not have 
| the opportunity of studying, or be exposed to the 
risk of being startled at the illusion to which we 
refer. It is to an apartment where the paper- 
| hangings consist of geometrical patterns, or of 
figures regularly placed at equal distances, that we 
must now conduct the reader. 
Let us suppose that the paper of the room con- 
sists of flowers placed at the distance of twelve 
inches, which we can unite by squinting, or con- 
verging the optic axis to a point between ourselves 
and the wall. By a greater effort we can unite 
two flowers twenty-four inches distant, and by a 
greater effort still we can unite two flowers thirty- 
six inches distant. If we unite the flowers twelve 
inches distant, when standing three feet from the 
wall, all the flowers on the wall will be united, each 
flower consisting of two superimposed, and appear- 
| ing at the point to which the eyes converge. The 

whole papered wall, therefore, with all its flowers, 
| inplace of being seen, as in ordinary vision, at the 
| _— of three feet, will now appear suspended in 
| Me air, at the distance of six inches from the observer. 
als of Sf 





The eye will at first experience a disagreeable sen- 
sation, but it will soon disappear, and the sus- 
pended picture will be seen with as little strain as 
if we were looking at the wall itself. The surface of 
the picture is slightly curved towards the eye, with 
a silvery aspect, and is more beautiful than the 
real paper. It will move with the slightest motion 
of the head, and if we retire from the real wall, the 
suspended wall of flowers will follow us, moving 
farther and farther from the real wall; and also, 
but very slightly, farther and farther from our- 
selves. If we unite the flowers twenty-four or 
thirty-six inches distant, by a greater strain of the 
eye, the suspended wall will stand nearer us, but 
the other phenomena will be the same as before. 

In examining this picture, some curious pheno- 
mena present themselves. Some of the flowers 
appear slightly in relief, the stalk, or some of the 
leaves retiring from, or rising above the plane of the 
picture, owing to slight inequalities in the com- 
bined flowers. In some cases a portion of one of 
the pieces of paper, and sometimes a whole stripe, 
or even two, from the roof to the floor, will retire 
from the general plane of the picture, forming a 
recess, or rise above it forming a projection, thus 
displaying on a large scale an error in the cutting 
of the paper, which it would have required a nar- 
row inspection to discover. Ilusions similar to 
those described, may be seen by uniting the figures 
on carpets, but the operation is more difficult, 
owing to the obliquity with which we must view 
the figures, unless they are suspended vertically. 
They may be seen also in all those painted decora- 
tions on which a series of similar patterns form a 
uniform surface. 

The phenomena above described have been 
actually seen by persons who, at the time, were 
unacquainted with their causes. A gentleman 
who had taken so much wine as to see the figures 
on a papered wall double, got to a distance from 
it, at which it appeared suspended in the air. A 
more interesting case was communicated to us by 
one of our most distinguished physicians (Professor 
Christison), to whom it was at first a natural source 
of alarm. ‘* Some years ago,” he says, ‘‘ when I 
resided in a house where several rooms are papered 
with rather formally recurring patterns, and one, 
in particular, with stars only ; I used occasionally 
to be much plagued with the wall suddenly stand- 
ing out upon me, and moving, as you describe, with 
the movements of the head. I was sensible that 
the cause was an error as to the point of union of 
the visual axes of the two eyes; but I remember 
it sometimes cost me a considerable effort to rec- 
tify the error ; and I found that the best way was 
to increase still more the deviation, in the first in- 
stance. As this accident occurred most frequently 
while I was recovering from a severe attack of 
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fever, I thought my near-sighted eyes were threat- | whom he examined had near relatives as colour- 


ened with some new mischief ; and this opinion | blind as himself. 


was justified in finding that, after removal to my 
present house—where, however, the papers have 
no very formal pattern—no such occurrence has 
ever taken place. The reason is now easily under- 
stood from your researches.” 

From these results some useful lessons may be 
learned. The ghosts of paper-hangings need not 
greatly alarm us. Although we can exorcise them 
by simply shutting one of our eyes, we would ad- 
vise the patient to send for his physician. When 
they appear after dinner, the observer should take 
the pledge of total abstinence. In the decoration 
of our apartments, and in dresses male and female, 
small recurring patterns should be avoided, and 
particularly smallisquares like those in plaid fabrics. 
The observer can hardly avoid uniting these 
squares, or analogous figures in female dresses, 
thus causing part of the dress either to bulge out 
or sink into hollows, a result which while it gives 
pain to the eyes of the observer, does not improve 
the person who is observed. 

A very remarkable condition of the eye is that 
under which it is blind to certain colours. 
colour-blindness, as it has been called, seems to be 
a modern affection of the eye unknown to the 
ancients. The earliest case of it was described by 
a Dr. Turberville of Salisbury, who found it in 
a maid servant, who could only see black and 
white, being blind to all proper colour. In con- 
sequence of Professor Dugald Stewart, Dr. Dalton, 
and Mr. Troughton, being blind to certain colours, 
the subject has recently excited so much interest 
that the late Dr. George Wilson has written a 
whole volume on the subject. This defect is of 
three kinds: 1, an inability to perceive any 
colour but black and white; 2, an inability to 
distinguish browns, greys, and neutral colours ; 
and 3, an inability to distinguish between red, 
blue, and yellow, and between green, purple, orange, 
and brown. The first of these varieties is very 
rare; three or four cases only are known, and 
these have been very imperfectly described. In 
the second of these varieties, the mere shades of 
the more compound colours are alone mistaken, 
such as browns, greys, and neutral tints. The 
most common difficulty is to distinguish pink from 
pale blue, owing to the insensibility of the eye to 
red light. In the third variety, the primary 
colours of red, blue, and yellow are confounded 
with the secondary and tertiary colours, such as 
green, purple, orange, and brown. 

This imperfection of vision is, in many cases, 
hereditary. There are several examples in which 
almost all the members of a family have been 
afflicted with it. Dr. Wilson informs us that, 
with few exceptions, each colour-blind person 


This | 


| 
| 





Five had each a brother colour- 
blind, One had five brothers equally defective, 
Another had his father, brother, sister and nephew 
in the same predicament. The Countess of D.’s 
brother, son, and two nephews are colour-blind, 
and a Mr. P. has or had five near relatives 
equally so. 

From a great number of observations, Dr, Wil- 
son is of opinion that one person in every fifty 
mistakes red for green, brown for green, purple for 
blue, and occasionally red for black ; and including 
all kinds of colour-blindness, he thinks that one 
in twenty is colour-blind. 

It is obvious that this imperfection of sight dis- 
qualifies the person for all professions that require 
a knowledge of colours. Colour-blind sailors or 
railway servants, who daily peril life and property 
in the case of red or green signals, are dangerous 
functionaries ; and we have no doubt that Dr. 
Wilson is right in his suspicions that fatal ship- 
wrecks and collisions at sea have arisen from the 
mistaken colour of a harbour-lamp, or a lighthouse 
beacon. Serious as such risks are, there are 
others of a higher order which may arise from this 
defect of vision; in the preparation of medicines ; 
in the manufacture, adulteration, and preparation 
of food ; in the operations of war, and in criminal 
trials. A colour-blind compounder of coloured in- 
gredients ; a colour-blind manufacturer of food and 
even of beverages ; a colour-blind officer or senti- 
nel, and a colour-blind witness, would all be dan- 
gerous characters in their respective spheres. 

A very curious and often alarming affection of 
the eyes has received the name of Musce Voli- 
tantes, or floating flies. The spots, thus named 


from their resemblance to flies, are seen only |; 


under particular lights, unless when they are of a 
considerable size. They exist, to a certain extent, 
in the eyes of all persons, whether young or old, 
and may be best seen by looking through a. pin- 
hole in a piece of brass or lead, or through a lens 
The field of light will be 
seen covered with what have been called twisted 
semi-transparent tubes or fibres, and various mi- 
nute globules, sometimes separate, occasionally 
attached to the tubes, and often apparently within 
them. These different bodies have their axes or 
centres luminous, and on each side of the axis of 
the tubes are two black lines parallel to which are 
coloured fringes produced by the inflection or dif- 
fraction of light. These bodies may be made to 
move by a toss of the head, and change their 
place even when the eye is fixed. Some of the 
tubes or fibres are twisted as if knots had been tied 
upon them, and these knots are the true Musce 
Volitantes. These musce, and the objects accom- 
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functions in the eye have been already performed. 
They exist principally in the cells of the vitreous 
humour, those which are most distant from the 
retina, having a wider range in their apparent 
motions, while those in cells close to that mem- 
brane seem almost fixed, and have, from this cause, 
been an unreasonable source of alarm as the har- 
binger of cataract or amaurosis. These musce, even 
when large and numerous, are quite harmless. 
They sometimes, however, interfere with distinct 
vision in observations with the telescope and 
microscope. 

A series of very interesting illusions relates to the 
vision of forms, such as plane surfaces and lines 
stretching out from the eye, or standing vertically 
before it. 
vities, Bouguer found that the difference between 
the real and the apparent inclination varied from 
0° to 25°, or 30° at a maximum. A horizontal | 
plane appears to rise above the horizon 4° or 5°. 
The difference between the two increases with the 
inclination of the real plane, and at a particular 
inclination, not exactly determined, the difference 
is about 25° or 30° ; a difference exists between the 


In estimating the inclination of decli- | 


plain also other two remarkable facts, ‘‘ that no 
two columns of the Parthenon correspond éxactly,” 
and that ‘‘ the axis of no column ‘is exactly 
through its centre.” The beauty and apparent 
symmetry of architectural forms must therefore 
depend on a certain class of optical illusions, which 
have not yet been sufficiently studied, either by the 
architect or the man of science. 

The last classes of ocular illusions, to which our 
space will allow us to refer, are what have been 
called the Jnversion of Perspective, and the Con- 
version of Relief. If we look obliquely through a 
telescope or opera-glass at a sign-board, for ex- 
ample, one with the word Baker upen it, the 
letter B being nearest the eye, thej letters which 


are most distant will snpear largest, this BAKER 


| and the eign-bo -board if it is pa Accurate rectangle 


Fas | will appear nn £ 


+ The 


same illusion may beeen, though less. distinctly, 


two when the inclination is 90°, or where the plane | 


is vertical, like the wall of a house. In this case 


the w:ll appears to hang over as if falling toward , 


the observer. When the plane dips below .the 


horizon, the apparent plane is still above the. real | 


one; that is, the real is steeper than the apparent 
plane, 
plane is between 20° and 25 
plane coincide, and beyond ‘this inclination-thée ap- 
parent is steeper than the real plane. ’ 
Bouguer has found also that the form of a plane 
changes with the height from which‘wwe view it, 
It has‘the appearance of a curved surface. | The 
first part of the curve, where it springs from, the 
feet of. the. observer, is inclined W the horizon 
about 4° or 5°, “Beyond this théyeurvature im- 
creases, but quickly passes into a séraighit/ine,“\ As 
these observations are true of srface, they must 
be true.also of their sections, or!of straight lines, 
and henee we may see the reason of the remark: 


able facts in arehitecture, lately placed’ beyond a | 


doubt, that the lines of the architrave and base 
ment of the Parthenon and Theseum are curved wp 
wards, and: why every.cohwmn has an inclination 
towards the centre of the temple. They may ex- 


without.a telescope. ¢°Thig tendancy “of the eye to 
invert the perspective of rectangle, prevents or 
diminishes that appearance ofagenvergency on the 
plane face of a lofty squarejtower, when we are 
standing. not very far. front; its,.base. ..A  photo- 
graph of thetower taken fram the same spot would 
exhibit. a painfal gonvergency. upwards which is 
not seen. by the eye. 

The Conversion of Reliefs is finely. shown by looking 


| at the hollow.device upon.a seal. with the invert- 


When the downward inclination of the | 
°, the real and apparent | 





ing. ey.e-piece, of .a.telescope. The hollow device 
rises into reliefy like the wax impression which is 
taken from, it... In.like manner, every intaglio 
or hollow,,surface. rises into a cameo, and every 
cameo sinks into.an.intaglio : the same effect may 
be produced. by the.eye alone, when it makes itself 
believe that the light which illuminates the raised 
or the depressed sirface comes from the opposite 
side, , From: gauges; which have not yet been ex- 
plained, the, hollow footsteps of persons or animals, 
or the, ruts of wheels upon a sandy. beach, are 
occasionally seen to rise. into relief, io sink again 
into hellows, and’ ,to rise again, without any ap- 
parent change,..¢ither in ‘the position of the 
observer, or in the light which falls.upon the 
footsteps: The phendmena is most easily ‘seen 
when thesun is settitig-on one hand, and the sca 
with sae breakers:ig'on the other. 
DAVID BREWSTER. 





MY TREASURE 


I. 
I HAVE a treasure. What is it, say, 
O lady fair, O lady fair? 
Is it a mirror to shine all day, 
Or pearls to braid my brown, brown hair ? 


Tt. 
A diamond buckle to clasp my shoon ; 
A satin robe—like the glistening crest 
Of the lake that ripples under the moon— 
Zoned with rubies beneath my breast? 
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Itt. 
Is it a castle, with broad fair lands ; 
A magic purse of caged red gold, 
Whose swelling meshes within my hands 
Exhaustless store of riches hold ? 
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Is it a crown and a throne of state, 
And a wand to wave o’er subjects leal, 
With mailéd guards at my palace-gate, 
And a royal will to say and seal ? 
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Iv. 
Is it some wondrous beauty-charm, 
To steep my lips in brilliant dyes, 
To mantle my neck in tresses warm, 
And tint my cheek and light my eyes? 


— 


iy 
ff 


I tell thee, no: it is none of these, 
O lady fair, O lady fair ! 
But a little babe upon my knees 
To toss and pull my brown, brown hair. 
R. M. 
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A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF AUGUST. 





FIRST EVENING. 


THE NEW CREATURE. 
* Make the tree good, and his fruit good.”—-Mart. xii. 33. 


‘*MakeE the tree good:” a very necessary and 
useful work, but can it be done? Given a corrupt 
tree, bearing bad fruit, is there any method known 
and practicable whereby the double ailment may 
be effectually cured? Can a tree be converted ? 
Can a tree be born when it is old? It may. 

You stand in the garden and gaze on a full- 
grown fruit tree. Its brawny roots strike deeply 
into the soil ; its gnarled branches radiate upward 
and all around. Its fruit, peeping out plentifully 
from beneath the veil of leaves, is swelling, colour- 
ing, sweetening, and ripening in the sunlight. You 
are in presence of a mystery. The tree was evil. 
As it sprang from the seed it was corrupt, and 
would have been barren or borne only bitter fruit 
all its days, if it had been let alone. But its 
owner and watcher did not let it alone. He cut 
its strong young stem sheer through in the middle, 
throwing its branching leafy head into the fire, and 
leaving its bleeding stump in the ground. Into 
that stump, at the wound, he inserted another stem 
taken from a good tree. The new head took band 
and grew. Up sprang the good tree on the old 
root: or to express otherwise the same operation, 
the old root which was evil, sending up its life- 
juices through the new engrafted stem, lived 
thereon a new, a changed life. Now, that old 
tree, as through its holy head it bears mellow 
fruit in harvest, may accommodate the words of 
Scripture, and say: ‘‘I was cut off, and died ; 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but the good tree 
liveth in me; and the life which I now live in 
the ground, I live through union of the good 
branch which loved me, and gave itself to me.” 
It is the same tree that grew from seed long ago 
on the spot,—grew wild and worthless. But this 
evil tree put off itself, and put on another—one 
that was good. Now, while the original tree puts 
forth its energy after its kind, that energy is re- 
ceived and hallowed by the better nature that 
receives it, and expended in producing precious 
fruit. Many evil trees grow from seed in the 
same garden: from one good tree branches were 
taken to convert them all. By the goodness of 
one many have been made good. 

That mystery of Nature corresponds closely, in 
many of its features, to the great mystery of 
grace. All men grow up morally corrupt. A 
man’s nature cannot be changed unless he is born 
again: but can a man be born when he is old? He 
may. Man, made at first in God’s image, fell by sin. 
The posterity of the fallen are fallen too. As trees 
springing from seed grow up evil, so men grow up 
sinful. By seedlings was the earth replenished, 





| and not one of them was good. Many varieties 


appeared in different countries and different ages ; 
but they were only varieties of evil. 

It did not seem good to God our Maker to root 
out all the evil, and cast them away. This crea- 
ture was of a grade too high for being flung away 
as useless when he fell. He was made the son of 
God: another kind of creature the author of his 
being did not desire. To engraft a new, holy, 
spiritual nature on the stock of the old nature that 
had become corrupt by sin,—this was the purpose 
of God; for this the Gospel was planned and 
proclaimed. 

God spared man after he had become corrupt. 
Our Father the husbandman did not cast out the 
trees from his ground because they were evil. He 
was satisfied with the constitution of his creature. 
Man remained man even when all his faculties 
were tainted by sin. On this basis redemption 
proceeds. It is not the creation of a being con- 
stitutionally different from man. It is rather a 
deliverance and a restoration. All the plants that 
shall bloom for ever in God’s upper paradise are 
originally seedlings from the first corrupt tree. 
They have put on a new spiritual character, but 
constitutionally and in their roots they remain 
the same. 

The glory of God was concerned in this. The 
wile of the Tempter did not subvert the plan of the 
Omniscient. It is the triumph of divine wisdom 
and love, that men who suffered and sinned ou 
earth shall inhabit a holy heaven, the inhabitants 
as pure as their dwelling. Had humanity when 
damaged been thrown away, and others sought as 
sons and servants of the Lord Almighty, it might 
have seemed as if the Adversary had gained his 
object. Rather than cast mankind away, God 
became man, and dwelt among us. A holy seed, 
in our own nature, undertook our cause. When 
he is united to his people, they are just with 
God. 

There will not be one of the human race in 
heaven who was not once a corrupt, sinful creature 
in the body here ; and yet though Satan should 
show himself among the sons of God in their home 
on high, he would not be able to upbraid their 
Redeemer with admitting any unclean thing into 
his dwelling-place. A Christian, whether he is 
still sojourning here, or already admitted into rest, 
is the fallen son of a fallen sire. His person, his 
faculties, his physical and intellectual nature are 
the same that they were when he was under wrath ; 
yet by being in Christ, he is now a new creature. 
The tree has been made good, and in due time 
good fruit will appear. 

The engrafting which took place when the 
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Gentiles, branches of a wild olive, were cut from 
their parent stem, and inserted for life and fruit- 
fulness into a good olive-tree, was a process ‘‘ con- 
trary to nature.” The method of making the 
evil branch good by admitting it into the righteous 
root, was practised, in point of fact, in a spiritual 
sense, when the heathen were brought into the 
privileges of God’s house, and the communion of 
his people ; but this process is the reverse of what 


takes place in nature when a fruit-tree is en- | 
grafted, and in grace when a man is born again. 


But in the tree of the garden, the planting of man, 
and in the tree of righteousness, the planting of 
the Lord, it is the upper part, stretching toward 
heaven, that is made new, while the lower part, 
rooted in the earth, is leff as it was. The ana- 
logy points to conversion as a process in which 
man, sinful by nature, remains constitutionally 
the self-same man, and yet, by union to Christ, 
becomes, spirituclly and Godward, wholly a new 
creature. We should err if we assumed that this 
single comparison adequately represents conver- 
sion in all its circumstances and characteristics ; 
but if we are careful not to drive it too far, it sets 
one important aspect of the great question be- 
fore the mind in an interesting and instructive 
light. 

To show that neither this nor any other analogy 
taken from nature can present a complete view of 
a spiritual fact, we may notice in the case now 
under review one great generic defect; it points 
to the upper side where God works, and scarcely 
contains any reference to the under side, where 
man himself is active in his own salvation. Our 


Father is the husbandman; and, as truly repre- | 


sented in the process of engrafting, the plan and 
the power are all his own. But it is equally true, 
as taught elsewhere in Scripture, that man is ad- 
mitted a fellow-worker with God, and must him- 
self willingly and actively put off the old, and on 
the new. 

Some practical lessons, taught in Scripture, and 
abundantly exemplified in Christian experience, 
may be profitably and conveniently suspended on 
this conception of an evil tree made good, which 
the Master himself introduced into his dis- 
course, 

1. Although a tree has heen made good by en- 
grafting, and has consequently borne good fruit, 
the young trees that spring from the seed of that 
fruit when it is sown, take after the evil root of 
the parent, and not after the renovated tree. The 
trees that grow from the seed of one that has been 


| department too. 
| hope, but the best time is the earliest time. 
|in infancy, ere the plant has had an opportunity 
| of manifesting the evil nature which it owns, it 
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made good, are not good, but evil. Every one is 
evil, and bears evil, unless and until it put off 
itself and put on another. Such is our condition: 
such the law under which we lie. The child of a 
Christian is not by his birth a child of God. 
Children take after what their parents were ori- 
ginally, not after what they became by grace, 
Children, although your parents are saints, on 
earth or in heaven, except ye be born again, ye 
cannot enter their home, or join their company. 

2. It is not necessary that the tree should be 
fully grown ere it be made good. A wild tree 
may indeed be engrafted after it is old, but it is 
better, in every respect, if the change is effected 
while it is young. This is the law in the spiritual 
The aged are not excluded from 
Even 


may, by the sovereign work of the Spirit, in 
answer to a parent’s prayer, be made a new 
creature. While we adore the long-suffering 
mercy of God, that will not shut the door while 
the sands of life are running, let us ‘ covet ear- 
nestly the best gifts ;”’ and the best gift for us 
and our children is to be won to the Lord in new- 


| ness of life, before we have become practically 


acquainted with the ways of wickedness. If the 
tree is permitted to grow up and to grow old, with 
the intention of making it new then, there is 
danger lest through storms or fire or war, it may 
be suddenly destroyed. And even though it were 
protected from all these risks, it is strange that 
any one should deliberately desire that the soil 
and sun and air should be enjoyed by that tree, 
aad wasted in bearing bitter fruit all the days of 
its strength, and only made a good tree in its old 


| age, when it scarcely has sap sufficient in its veins 


to bear any fruit at all. See, reader, in this plain 


| parable, how foolish, how false, how blasphemous, 
| is the desire that throbs cowardly and covertly 


in many young hearts, to waste the broad sunny 
surface of life in sin, and throw a narrow stripe of 
its withered, rugged edge at last as an offering 
to God. If you have no desire to be good and do 


, good throughout the life on earth that lies before 
| you, how can you desire to be good and do good 


in the eternity that lies beyond? Be not deceived. 
He who is weary of sin, wants to be quit of it now, 
and instantly to enjoy a new life. He who says 
he wants to be holy, but would rather put off the 
date of the change, lies to himself and to the world 
and to God. 





SECOND EVENING. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF DEPARTED SAINTS. 


*¢ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and their works do 


follow them.”—REV. xiv. 13. 


Tne night is cloudy, but it is not dark. The 
moon is receiving the sunlight on her own disc, 
and pouring down, at second hand, through inter- 
vening vapours, as much of the precious gift as 





suffices to show the traveller his path on the sur- 
face of the earth. Some of those clouds that career 
across the sky are thick and black, while others 
are more or less bright, according to the degree of 
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their density.. Here and there the shaggy cover- 
ing of the sky is rent, for a few moments, right 
through, and an irregular ragged spot of blue ap- 
pears. In that spot you descry a glittering spark. 
It is a star lying in the deep of heaven, seen 
through a rending in the cloudy veil. 

Like such a sky in such a night is the Book 
of the Revelation of John. In the main, it is an 
allegory. A drapery of cloud is intentionally 
drawn across the heaven from horizon to hori- 
zon; and yet the pilgrim underneath is not left 
to grope his way darkling. Light from the Sun 
of righteousness shines through. In some parts 
the veil is thickly woven; but in others the 
covering itself is bright by reason of the Light 
that shines within. Here and there the drapery is 
rent or drawn aside, and through these openings 
heavenly things are directly exposed to view. 
Here and there, even in this deeply figurative 
book, the Spirit, plainly and without a parable, 
shows the things of Christ. All the brighter and 
sweeter do these naked spots appear, by reason of 
the obscurity which prevails around. Seven such 
interstices occur near the commencement, where, 
in the form of epistles to the Asiatic churches, the 
Lord makes known his will for reproof and encour- 
agement to all generations. Such an opening we 
find also in the seventh chapter, and through it see 
that the saved multitude who surround the throne 
of God have “come out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” Such a glimpse of the 
glorious gospel, too, we obtain in the verse which 
stands at the head of this paper, and will consti- 
tute its theme. 

Here, great skill in the interpretation of sym- 
bols is not absolutely necessary. In this verse the 
Spirit speaketh expressly, and not in parables, on 
a subject that is of paramount interest to every 
human being. The theme is the departure of 
saved sinners from time to eternity, and the blessed- 
ness that awaits them there. 

The words, in their original reference, point to a 
time of severe persecution. ‘‘The patience of the 
saints,” mentioned in ver. 12, was for the time the 
most necessary grace, the most difficult duty. 
With a view to this necessity these words were writ- 
ten at first. They are supplied by the ministry of the 
Comforter. They carry consolation in time of trouble 
to the disciples of Jesus. "We hear sometimes of a 
dead language ; that is, a language once spoken by 
living men, but no longer employed or understood 
by any people in the social intercourse of life. 
But the language of the Scriptures, though old, is 
not dead. In this sense the Word of God ‘‘liveth 
and abideth for ever.” It is spoken to and by all 
generations. It is not a fossil: it is the bread on 
which men live to-day. 

The voice from heaven proceeds probably from 
a saint in rest, who already enjoyed the blessed- 
ness of which he spoke. The lost rich man in the 
parable was not permitted to tell his living bro- 
thers of his misery for their warning ; but here a 
saved man is permitted, after his departure, to in- 
form those whom he left behind of the blessedness 
which he now enjoys. Nor does the consolation 
depend for its weight on the speaker’s own autho- 
rity; the divine administrator of the Covenant 








adopts the testimony of the witness, confirming its 
truth, and farther unfolding its meaning. ‘* Yea, 
saith the Spirit”—certifying the accuracy of the 
report regarding the believing dead, and explaining 
the constituents of their blessedness—* that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” 

The subject here is the blessedness, not of the 
living, but of the dead. We must beware of sup- 
posing that Christians enjoy no happiness until they 
die. Such a conception, more or less muffled and 
disguised, circulates in society. If not articulated 
as a doctrine, it is at least entertained as an im- 
pression in some classes, that earnest Christians 
have made their election between two incompatible 
things, and renounced all prospect of happiness on 
earth, in order that they may secure it in heaven. 
No misrepresentation of the faith more effectually 
serves the Adversary’s purpose than this. Nothing 
more successfully keeps the young from Christ 
than the falsehood that he imposes a present life of 
gloom as the condition of obtaining a future life of 
joy. There is a blessedness for God’s people on 
this side of the grave. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, the meek, the pure, the peace-makers; we 
have the Master’s word for that. And the same 
truth is distinctly echoed from the experience of 
his servant—‘“‘ we joy in tribulation.” They are 
totally mistaken who suppose that the disciples of 
Christ deliberately abandon a. path which they love, 
and adopt a life of sadness, in mere mercenary far- 
sightedness, that they may thereby secure a longer 
term of happiness in the world to come. All that 
a Christian abandons for Christ are things that, if 
retained, would make him here not happy, but 
miserable. If he loves them now, and only dreads 
their reward hereafter, he will not, in point of 
fact, abandon them. ‘The course that a believer 
follows from love to the Lord be would follow for 
its own sake even in this present life. It gives 
him peace while he lives, as well as safety when 
he dies. He who is sure of heaven hereafter, loves 
holiness now ; and he who loves holiness now, has 
no desire to postpone the practice of it till the day 
of his death. 

Blessed, therefore, are the living who are in the 
Lord as well as the dead; but it is the blessedness 
of the dead in Christ that this prophecy proclaims, 
One thing is enough at a time ; and the one thing 
of which this verse treats is very great. Apart 
from faith, eternity is dark, and therefore dread- 
ful to man. Revelation given by God and accepted 
by his creatures, plants a sun in that otherwise 
unknown expanse ; and although we cannot, from 
our present stand-point, look directly on his glory, 
reflected rays of hope already gild with gladness 
the course of life over which we tread, as sunlight 
beautifies the world in summer dawn, before the 
sun himself is seen. Hope is happiness ; and hope 
may brightly burn in a believer’s breast long before 
he enters heaven. 

But the link that binds blessedness to man, 
either while he lives or when he dies, is simple 
trust in the Divine Redeemer. They whom John 
pronounces blessed are ‘‘ in the Lord.” The 
phraseology is very remarkable. It is frequently 
employed in Scripture ; but nowhere logically de- 
fined. No definition could make plain its meaning 
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to those who are without; and those who are 
within understand it without a commentary. 

Whatever its specific import may be, it is ob- 
viously a new and acquired attainment. It is not 
part and parcel of our natural birthright. “ If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
** Your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

Believers are by faith in the Lord as a refuge 
from the judgment which their own sins deserve. 
As Noah, when he knew that the flood was coming, 
entered the ark, and remained in it safe, sinners, 
through an enlightened conviction of guilt and 
danger, take refuge in the Saviour. From the 
tempest to that opened window these scared doves 
fly. When their righteousnesses not only are filthy 
rags in God’s sight, but also seem such in their 
own, the penitents in disgust fling the foul gar- 
ments off, and, according to the language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ put on Christ.” The Lord becomes their 
righteousness. They have gotten white clothing 
before they are called to stand round the throne. 
** There is now no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus.” They are “ accepted in the Be- 
loved ;” and the consciousness of this acceptance 
keeps their spirits cheerful in the varied trials of 
life. 

Believers are ‘‘in the Lord” for life and growth 
and fruitfulness, as a branch is in the vine. But 


these are all figurative expressions ; and some per- 
sons with tendencies and habits of mind deemed 
philosophical, discard them as in their own nature 
indefinite and incapable of verification. I confess 
the terms are figurative, but such must all terms 
be that deal with spirit and its exercises, There 
was as little of philosophy as of religion in the 
resolution of the reasoner who determined to be- 
lieve nothing that he did not see. Spiritual being 
and a spiritual state are, in the nature of the case, 
impalpable to sense. If we do not speak about 
them in borrowed language, we cannot speak about 
them at all. A soul may be pure or impure, may 
live or die, as really as a body. I may be in Christ 
living, or out of him dead, as truly as this green 
branch lives in the vine, and that withered branch 
has been severed. The best way of learning what 
spiritual union to Christ means, is to be spiritually 
united to Christ. ‘* Taste and see that the Lord 
is good.” While the prodigal was keeping swine, 
a ragged famished exile, he would have made great 
blunders if he had attempted to explain to his 
master or his neighbours the affection of his 
Father’s heart, or the precise emotions of a repro- 
bate son at the moment of his reconciliation ; but 
when he lay on his father’s beating breast, then, 
and then for the first time fully, he knew both 





himself and his father. 





THIRD EVENING. 


THE DOOR OF MERCY KEPT OPEN, UNTIL IT IS SHUT BY DEATH. 
*¢ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.”—REv. xiv. 13. 


THE article of death is the turning-point. 
the last step of this life that determines the whole 


It is 


course of the next. Those who are in the Lord 
when they depart, are with the Lord for ever. 
Two aged men pass from this world on the same 
day, and enter together the mansions of the Father’s 
house. Meeting in the general assembly of the 
just made perfect, they compare notes of their ex- 
perience on earth. One, it appears, had been 
secretly renewed at a period earlier than memory 
eould reach, and had walked with God from the 
first dawning of his mind till the hour of his de- 
parture at fourscore. The other had lived in plea- 
sure and rejected Christ, until he was on the brink 
of the grave, and had at last been melted by the 
power of redeeming love a little before he was 
called away. While these two saved sinners both 
alike ascribe all to the merciful love of their Sa- 
viour, each counts his own case the greater exercise 
of mercy—the greater boon to the receiving man, 
and the greater glory to the giving God. He who 
was won in early childhood, and moulded from the 
first into conformity with the Divine will, thinks 
his own debt deepest, because the Lord in sovereign 
goodness not only gave him the eternal life, but 
also spared him the miseries of a rebellious earthly 
life, and the agonies of a conversion in a hardened 
old age. He who had been ‘“ born when he was 
old,” thinks himself the greatest debtor to redeem- 
ing love, because a long-suffering God spared him 


during a rebellion of nearly fourscore years, and 
made him a new creature at the last, blotting out 
the cloud of sins that had accumulated in a life- 
time of ungodliness. 

Let us leave the two to prosecute their happy 
strife, and turn our attention to some important 
aspects of the doctrine that it shall be with us in 
eternity not as we begin, but as we conclude this 
present life. Questions of great interest spring up 
and present themselves for solution, regarding its 
intrinsic reasonableness and its moral tendency. 
Does the doctrine accord with reason and Revela- 
tion? and will it undermine or establish practical 
righteousness in the conduct of those who receive 
it ? 

As to its intrinsic truth, in addition to the clear 
intimations of Scripture, it may suffice to suggest 
an analogy in nature. A projectile thrown into 
space maintains to the end of its course the direc- 
tion in which it was moving at the moment when 
it escaped from the propelling force. Whether 
the propulsion may have been effected by the 
human hand or gunpowder, or any other species of 
force ; whether the earlier portion of its course, 
while it was receiving the impulse and kept under 
control, may have been a zig-zag, or a straight 
line, or the segment of a circle, the body thrown 
out, except in as far as it is still affected by 
resisting media, maintains the course communi- 



































cated to it at the last moment of the impulse. 
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The stone thrown from a sling moves in a straight 
line from the point of its escape, with no reference 
to the circular movement by which the impulse 
was communicated, precisely in the same way as 
it would have done had the impetus been given in 
a straight line like the flight of an arrow from a 
bow. There is a sublime unity of conception in the 
works and government of God. The moral and 
material approach near each other and run paral- 
lel ; but, with our present powers and instruments, 
only a few of these relations are discoverable, 
and even these few are but dimly seen. As the 
tree falls, so it lies. The attitude and condition 
of a soul, when it is projected into eternity, re- 
main as they were when that soul let go its hold 
of time. This is the doctrine of Scripture; and 
the analogy of nature, as far as we can observe it, 
accords. 

But it is possible that some who confess its 
truth may fear its tendency. Does it not encour- 
age the wicked to delay their reformation till 
their dying day? No. It has in its own nature 
no such tendency: the imputation is absolutely 
groundless. It is true that a corrupt heart and a 
confused understanding, working in concert, mis- 
represent the doctrine and pervert it to practical 
ungodliness. But if everything that the wicked 
abuse were removed from the Scriptures, the gospel 
itself would be shorn of all its glory. Even the 
unspeakable gift of God, the foundation on which 
the hope of the saints is built, becomes a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to the impenitent 
who blindly dash themselves against it. Neither 
Christ, nor any portion of his truth has been held 


back, lest impious men should pervert the blessing 


to their own destruction. The encouragement 
which tender, broken hearts require is freely sup- 
plied in the Scripture, although he who gives it 
knows that some will turn it to bad account. 

The indispensable necessity of the doctrine may 
be conveniently demonstrated by showing what 
mischievous consequences would ensue if it were 
withdrawn. If the short and simple statement 
that those who die in the Lord are blessed were 
kept back, and something that might be considered 
safer introduced in its stead, it may be demon- 
strated that every possible substitute would utterly 
subvert the gospel. If to be in the Lord at death 
were not deemed sufficient, a converted life of 
longer duration must be required. How long? 
A certain proportion of the whole life, or a specified 
number of years? The specification of any period, 
whether absolute or proportional, would obviously 
be contrary to the whole analogy of faith; and, 
even if it were not, the introduction of it would 
limit the mercy of God, and crush the hope of man. 
Under this system, the most enlightened would 
always be the most hopeless. 

As it is, if a doubt should cross a Christian’s 
mind whether the change through which he passed 
in youth were a true conversion, he need not 
spend time in attempting precisely to determine 
the value of a long-past experience. If he should 
enter upon such an investigation under the con- 
viction that his hope for eternity depended upon 
an affirmative solution, he would be led through 
mazes of perplexing doubts to an issue of dark 
despair. But with the gospel as it is revealed in 





his hand, he may avoid the decision of the past, 
and throw all his energy into the present. Now 
is the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation. 
Although it be true that up to this moment he 
has been deceived and deceiving, at this moment 
Christ invites him to believe and live. Although 
he has hitherto been a prodigal, he may come now 
as if he had never come before. He is welcome. 
The Father’s heart and home are open to receive 
him. He renounces all confidence in the past ; 
and counting himself only a sinner, he cries, ‘‘ God 
be merciful to me.” He brings nothing to Christ: 
he receives all from Christ. He is nothing : his 
Redeemer is all. He obtains peace, not on the 
ground that he was a converted man so many 
years ago, but on the ground that at this moment 
God offers and he accepts free pardon and recon- 
ciliation and eternal life through his Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

Blessed be God, those who die in the Lord are 
safe, although an hour before they were lying 
under condemnation and living in sin! Anything 
short of this would subvert the gospel. If the 
intervention of any specified proportion of life or 
period of time between conversion and departure 
were necessary to future blessedness, it would not 
be true that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin; the dying malefactor could not 
have received, and the dying Saviour could not have 
given, that amazing promise, “‘ To-day shalt thou 
be with me.” Let us receive in simplicity all the 
word of God, and trust the Omniscient for the ten- 
dency of truth. 

I know well that a deceitful heart too frequently 
prompts a man to postpone the decisive change, on 
the ground that it may be safely accomplished at 
life’s latest hour. I know that this is one of the 
most effective wiles of the devil. I would fain 
save my reader from the fatal fall ;—but I shall 
not go about to secure this object by limiting the 
grace of God. Truth will stand longest, and 
achieve the greatest good. Although I were called 
to address the most daring profligate, I would, on 
this point, tell all our Father’s tenderness. I 
would utter in his ear the bold word, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord,” whatever their life 
may have been. On this doctrine hypocrites may 
stumble; but by its opposite, sincere inquirers 
would be crushed. 

The mean, greedy craftiness that endeavours to 
make the most of this world through the pleasures 
of sin, and yet to secure the next world by a well- 
timed turn of repentance at the close, completely 
misapprehends the Gospel, root and branch. In 
this cunning, carnal plan there is not the faintest 
glimmer of what sinners need, and the Saviour 
brings. The salvation that true men seek, and the 
true God gives, is deliverance from sin. The evil 
is in the man, and if he desires to escape from it 
he desires to escape now. In this respect the 
soul’s disease is like the body’s : in the sick man’s 
estimation the sooner he is cured the better. He 
who desires to defer the cure of his soul till his 
dying day, that he may longer enjoy his disease, 
is not sick of sin: and the physician came to heal 
the sick. Those who think that a walk with Christ 
in this world is so great an evil, that they will 
put it off as long as they can, know neither them- 
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selves nor him. No change of doctrine would take 
this innate enmity away. 

The article of death is the boundary line. The 
“place of repentance ” runs up to it, but does not 
go beyond it. The way to the mercy-seat stands 


open for sinners as long as they live; but if they 
depart unconverted, purchased priestly prayers 
cannot send a pardon after the penitent into the 
world of spirits. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
THE BLESSEDNESS BEGINS AT DEATH. 


** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.”—REv. xiv. 13. 


Tue dead in Christ are blessed when they die. 
The charter of their happiness is dated at the mo- 
ment of departure. In the text it is expressly said 
to begin “from henceforth:” or more literally 
‘from Now.” 

Blessings manifold are scattered by a Father’s 
hand upon the path of a Christian through the 
present world. The blossoms of hope open sweetly 
here ; but the fruit of enjoyment ripens fully be- 
yond the boundary in a better clime. ‘‘ Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having the promise of 
the life that now is, and also of that which is to 
come.” A Christian would not exchange lots with 
the children of this world, when their cup is at the 
fullest, even for the period of this present life. 
But, at the best, the life of faith on earth is 
neither perfect purity, nor perfect peace. Sunshine 
and shadow irregularly alternate here: it is not 
till they reach the prepared mansions of the 
Father’s house that sin and sorrow wholly cease. 
‘** There shall be no night there.” 

To a heart that loathes sin and longs for holiness, 
itis a gladsome promise that no defiling thing shall 
be permitted to enter heaven. This hope brightens 
life over all its breadth, and converts even the 
gloomy grave into a gate in the wall between time 
and eternity, through which the ransomed enter 
their rest. 

We do not know much about the intermediate 
state of immortal man, between death and the 
resurrection. A full knowledge of that state could 
not be communicated to us, because we lack the 
experience necessary to enable us to comprehend 
the intimation. As one born deaf is not only 
ignorant of sound, but incapable of learning what 
it is; so, one who has never been a disembodied 
spirit not only does not know, but cannot be 
taught what a disembodied spirit is. The fact of 
that condition is revealed : but the circumstances 
of that condition are uncommunicated and incom- 
municable to us. One grand cardinal feature is, 
however, clearly declared, and may be sufficiently 
if not perfectly understood, that to those who 
are in Christ ere they depart, the separate state is 
a state of blessedness; for the blessedness of the 
dead begins “from Now ”—immediately after they 
die. As if for the purpose of excluding mystical 
notions about a state of sleep, and Romish notions 
about a state of painful purgation, the word ex- 
pressly declares that the believing dead are blessed 
from the moment of departure, without imperfec- 
tion and without delay. 

Death is not an interruption of immortal life. 








As the projectile that begins and for a short stage 
prosecutes its movement within the cannon’s close 
dark womb, continues its movement free in space 
after it has left the cannon’s lip; so this spirit 
which God has breathed into man holds on its 
free fleet way in eternity after it has been flung 
forth from the body on the utmost verge of time. 
Immortal life begun can suffer no eclipse. 

A few years ago the ‘‘ Hungarian,” a mail-steamer 
from Liverpool to Portland, was lost near the 
American coast, with all on board. Not one 
escaped to tell the cause of the disaster. Svon 
afterwards the ship’s clock was cast ashore, with 
the hands pointing to eleven; and thus the date 
of many deaths was precisely known. The shock, 
whether by an explosion from within or contact 
with a rock without—the shock which threw all 
the ship’s contents abroad upon the ocean, made 
the clock stand still. The same blow doubtless 
made many busy hearts cease suddenly their beat- 
ing. But the immortal spirits, several hundreds 
in number, shot by that impulse into eternity, 
like showers of falling stars into a wintry sky, 
lived on without interruption in the surrounding 
infinite. The index of this life that throbs within 
me, when it is gathered on the shore of eternity 
in the resurrection day, will not be found stand- 
ing where it pointed on the day of death. ‘‘ Let 
us make man in our own image,” said the Father 
of our spirits in the Council where humanity was 
planned, That creature of God, made last, made 
best, was wound up at first to go for ever. The 
shock that broke up the soul’s material encase- 
ment did not arrest the life-movement of the 
soul, 

From henceforth—from the instant of dissolu- 
tion—the life flows uninterruptedly on, like a river 
when it emerges from beneath an Alpine glacier ; 
but its sins and sorrows cease. Blessedness un- 
mingled, unending then begins. Evil is left behind 
at the boundary, and the spirit, unencumbered, 
undefiled, thenceforth walks with God in perfect 
peace. 

The change is very sudden, and very great. The 
thought of it may well give us frequent pause as 
we glide swiftly along life’s current. The last 
hours of a Christian on this side may be occupied 
in bearing the pain of disease, in soothing weeping 
friends, in counselling younger survivors, or even 
in finally closing his secular accounts; from the 
midst of these occupations the life leaps into a 








region which knows neither suffering nor sin. 
While the pendulum of the clock in the chamber | 
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the | made its next throb to the right, that perfected The line that an immortal] life is moving on 

I saint is free. when it leaps the boundary, determines its destiny 
I And that decisive moment, charged with the | for ever. Now and bere our future condition is 
! issues of eternity, lies before every one of us. | fixed. Conversely, the future life, acting on our 
] How far. forward on life’s line it lies, we do not | desires and expectations, exerts a decisive in- 
I know. But while it cannot be very far away, it | fluence in shaping the course of the present. 
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tage the land and the sea. To step off the one is to} and not with speculations regarding the condition 
‘lose step into the other. It is neither a wise nor a| in which we may possibly be. You cannot let 
pace comfortable method merely to turn in another | the next world alone; it will not let you alone. 
pirit direction, and refuse to think of a disagreeable | From within the veil it stretches out its line and 
\ its theme. The thought of death is most dreadful to | grasps us. We are so constituted that we cannot 
jung those who refuse to think of death. The sound | shake off that grasp. You might as well say, we 
ime. of death’s footsteps behind the fugitive is far more | shall live on the fruits of the earth, and have no 
terrible than the sight of his face to those who in | relations with the air of heaven, as say we shall 
mer faith confront the coming messenger. confine our view to time, and have nothing to do 
the Thus, present happiness as well as future safety | with eternity. In point of fact, as all history 
one depends on faith. There is no way of being in ! declares, false views of a future life exercise a pre- 
3o0n the Lord when we die, except by closing with the | ponderating influence on the pre: -nt conduct of 
vith Saviour while we live. When I have accepted | the majority of mankind. You cannot discharge 
date Christ for pardon and reconciliation, my safe pas- | from the human mind all conceptions and expecta- 
ock, sage through the valley of the shadow of death is | tions about a future life, and so leave it empty. 
tact secure; and that safety in the distance, like the | You might as well propose to make a universal 
y all sun rising above the horizon, gilds with gladness | vacuum round the globe by means of an air- 
ade | all the space between itself and me. Both Noah| pump. Conceptions of the future, practically 
less || and his godless neighbours must meet the coming | powerful on the present, there must and will be 
eat- || flood; but it was oue thing for him to plunge | in the minds of men; the only question open is, | 
reds | into the waters, sealed within his impenetrable | whether they shall be true or false. 
ity, i} 
sky, | 
ling | 
thin | 
nity 
ed FIFTH EVENING. i 
| 
ae THEY SHALL RUN AND NOT BE WEARY. | 
ade “Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and their works do follow them.”—REv.xiv. 13. 
The 
ase- Two constituent elements of the blessedness | labour ; but they will be permitted still to work. 
the which the saved enjoy from the moment of their | The burden of working will be removed ; but the 
i departure, are expressed with remarkable precision | enjoyment of working will remain permanently. 
olu- | in the text: ‘That they may rest from their | The servants will be released from toil; yet not 
iver | labours, and their works do follow them.” condemned to idleness. 
ier 5 These two results are, in the original, more dis- 1. They shall rest from their labours.—In so far 
un- tinct from each other, and more sharply contrasted, | forth as work implies pain and weariness, it shall 
ind than the reader can discover from the English | cease. Life in the body is full of painful labour, 
red, translation. The two things correctly indicated by | and life in the Lord is not exempt from it. Shar- 
fect “labours” and “works” are closely connected, but | ing in the labours that generally fall to the lot of 
separable in their nature, and actually separated | man, Christians are exposed also to others which 
The in fact. In all human effort these two things are, | are peculiar to themselves. There are two kinds 
e as in greater or less measure, combined,—the ex- | of toil which a Christian must undergo in the | 
last haustion of the worker by his exertion, and the | world: as a soldier he fights, and asaservant he | 
vied resulting effect of his work. On the one side is | toils. Both kinds make the worker weary ; and | 
ving the suffering of the operator, on the other the | the weariness of the worker makes his rest sweet. 
ven product of his toil. The text intimates that, in Although at many periods in the history of 
the | the experience of the saved, the first will cease at | Christianity believers have been obliged to meet 
oa death, and the second will continue after it. The | the fires of persecution from without, a part of 
sin. | disciples of the Lord, when they are called from | the conflict always, and in our days by much the 
ber | this world, will be wholly emancipated from | larger part, is waged against internal foes. ‘‘The | 
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kingdom of heaven,” said Jesus to his followers, 


‘*the kingdom of heaven is within you ;” and 
where the kingdom is, there also are the enemies 
that seek to subvert it. The warfare on which 
the soldier of Jesus Christ is sent, is to “ crucify 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts.” True, 
‘*the God of peace” shall bruise Satan under our 
feet shortly ; “ut weary, weary will be these 
feeble feet ere .hey have pressed the life out of 
the Old Serpent’s last fold. If we do not, through 
unfaithfulness to the Captain of our salvation, 
make an ignoble peace with the foe, the battle 
will rage from the morning of youth to the evening 
of age. No labourers are more weary than soldiers 
at the close of a battle day; no labourers long 
more eagerly for rest. 

A traveller in Burmah fell asleep upon the 
damp, hot ground. He was awakened by pricking 
pains over all the surface of his body. On getting 
up he discovered that a swarm of small grey 
leeches had fastened on his flesh, and were busy 
sucking his blood. His first impulse was to tear 
them off with his hand. A native servant ob- 
serving his purpose, interposed with earnest en- 
treaties that he should not touch them. He knew 
that if the creatures were violently torn off, a 
portion of thei bodies would remain, and produce 
disease by their corruption. Forthwith the servant 
gathered a quantity of a pungent herb, steeped it 
in water, and in the water bathed his master. 
The leeches all dropped off harmless. The man 
went through the bath scathless, but it paralysed 
and destroyed his tormentors. 

Life is like the wilderness, and death like the 


Jordan flowing between it and the promised land. 
Throughout the journey, and down to the margin 
of the boundary stream, loathsome creatures coil 
round your limbs, suck your blood, and live upon 


your life. These parasites are not only on you, 
but in you; not only in you, but part of your- 
selves. The apostle Paul, as the result of his self- 
examination, exclaimed, “‘I find a law in my 
members warring ;” as if he had said, I find living 
serpents defiling and devouring me. Alas! even 
that able and ardent disciple could not tear the 
disturbers out by a direct and summary process. 
He was comforted, however, by knowing how and 
when they would all be cast off and left behind. 
When he should reach the verge of this life’s 
wilderness journey, and be called to plunge into 
the waters of separation between it and rest, he 
would pass through unharmed, and everything 
that hurts or destroys would be discharged in that 
pungent flood. 

‘* Then sang Moses and the children of Israel” 
a song of triumph to God their Saviour. When? 
On the Red Sea’s farther shore, after Israel had 
passed safely over, and left the pursuing, perse- 
cuting hosts of Egypt sinking as lead in the 
mighty waters. It is expressly intimated in this 
book that the saved in rest shall ‘‘sing the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb.” All the danger and 
the toil of war are left behind when they depart 
from this life, as the enemies of Israel were swal- 
lowed up in the sea. 

But the servant who labours in his Master’s 
work is liable to weariness as well as the soldier 
who fights in the battles of his king. It is a law 





of the new creation that all who hope in Christ 
work for the world. To men in the body work is 
burdensome, even the work of faith and love. As 
long as the spirit is right, a Christian will not 
become wearied of the work which his Master 
may appoint ; but he will be wearied in it, more 
or less, until he leave this body behind in the dust. 

You are forgiven and accepted. You owe all to 
Christ. You look forth from your position of safety, 
and behold a world lying in wickedness. You 
pity the sinful, as the Lord pitied you. Having 
been saved, you desire, as if by an instinct, to be a 
saviour. You begin. You grasp a falling brother 
by the best band, a brother’s love, and draw him 
to yourself that you may draw him to the Saviour. 
For a time you seem to have gained your brother. 
But after a while, at some unguarded moment, and 
through some unguarded opening, seven devils 
enter and dwell again in the partially reformed 
heart, and the last state of the man seems worse 
than the first. You are weary; but you must 
still work. Now is the time for toil: the rest 
remaineth. 

Two young men were disporting on the ice of a 
Scottish lake. One, approaching incautiously a 
treacherous spot, fell through. His companion 
came quickly to the rescue. Himself sometimes 
in the water and sometimes on the ice, he many 
times grasped the drowning man, and drew him 
considerably above the surface ; but each time the 
weight of the wet and paralysed body prevailed ; 
each time it sank again, until at last the worker’s 
strength was exhausted, and the victim perished. 
Had you been there when for the last time that 
strong willing worker drew with all his might to 
save a sinking brother, and then lay down ex- 
hausted, leaving that brother to sink, you would 
have seen a workman wearied by his work. His 
hands were wearied with the greatness of his effort, 
and his heart was weary because the effort had 
failed. Such is the work to which Christians are 
called in the world, and such often, though not 
always, are the disappointments which they meet. 
At death the weariness of the worker will wholly 
cease ; but,— 

2. The working will go on without interruption.— 
Labour refers to the toil endured, work to the 
effect actually accomplished. Work, considered 
not as a wearisome burden, but as a joyful activity, 
goes over with the emancipated saints, as if to keep 
them company in the better land. Such is the 
precise import of the terms in the original. As the 
body is left behind at the border, while the soul 
pursues its course and enters the world of spirits 
alone, so the painful labour with which a Chris- 
tian’s work is accompanied here is laid aside when 
he dies, while glad lightsome activity goes over 
with him and abides for ever. Fatigue, like the 
body that bears it, is left in the grave ; work, like 
the spirit, is immortal. Those who die in the 
Lord will, after death, be like the angels in their 
freedom from encumbering corporeal relations ; 
they will also be like the angels in the painless 
unwearying energy of their service. ‘‘ He maketh 
his ministers a flame of fire.” ‘‘ They shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not 
be weary ; and they shall walk and not faint.” 

W. ARNOT. 
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On the evening of a lovely day in May, not 
a hundred years ago, three friends started from 
London vid Harwich for Antwerp, to take a peep 
at the Netherlands and Holland. About a hundred 
years ago, two persons, better known in the world 
of to-day, travelled by the same route; one being 
on his way to Utrecht, the other keeping him com- 
pany as faras Harwich. The intending traveller was 
James Boswell ; the friend who accompanied him to 
bid him farewell, was Samuel Johnson : the former, 
afar less man than he ever suspected himself of 
being ; and the latter, a far greater man than his 
| biographer, who enables others so well to under- 
| stand him, could possibly comprehend. It was 
| lucky for the small planet from Auchinleck that, 
| in the mysterious movements of the heavens, he 
happened to rise above the horizon in company with 
that ‘‘ great rolling sun,” in whose reflected light 
he shone, until he began to think himself a lumi- 
nary. What an amusing account Boswell gives of 
their trip to Harwich in the stage-coach, with the 
young Dutchman and gentlewoman! He tells us 
how Johnson read Pomponius Mela, and rebuked 
| him for giving a shilling instead of sixpence to the 
| guard; and how he shocked the passengers by de- 
fending the Inquisition against the violent attacks 
of the lady upon that famous Church institute ; 
and how he defended torture in criminal cases in 
Holland, to the horror of the Dutchman ; and then 
| how, after supper, he descanted upon the glories 
of eating, laying down the maxim, ‘ that “ae who 
| does not mind his stomach, will hardly mind any- 
| thing else,” which leads “‘ Bozzy” to give a long 
dissertation upon the gastronomy of the great 
| moralist. But what was more true and real to his 
| convictions than all those opinions defended for the 
sake of argument, and much more worthy of the 
man than his eating propensities, was the fact that 
when in the church at Harwich, he sent Boswell 
to his knees, saying, ‘‘ Now that you are going to 
leave your native country, recommend yourself to 
|| the protection of your Creator and Redeemer.” 
“ As the vessel put to sea,” adds his biographer, 
“T kept my eyes fixed upon him for a considerable 
time, while he remained rolling his majestic frame 





in his usual manner ; and at last I perceived him | 
walk back to the town, and he disappeared !” 
These illustrious travellers occupied two days 


in journeying from London to Harwich. How 
long Boswell lay in the packet, pitching and toss- 
ing in the North Sea, before he reached Helvoet- 
sluys, he does not inform us. Our journey and 
voyage from London to Antwerp vid Harwich, did 
not occupy more than sixteen hours ; and I fancy 
we agreed fully as well as the moralist and his 
friend would have done. 

We embarked at night, and when we came on 
deck at early morn, it was clear, but rather cold. 
The steamer was running along the Belgian coast, 
some miles off. It was refreshing to leave the hot 
cabin, full of indescribable smells, contributed by 
hew paint, preparations for breakfast, and innu- 


merable ingredients, found nowhere else save in a 
I1I—33 





; under full steam, with foresail and jib set. 
‘waves were not fierce, but came toppling along 
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steamer’s cabin. Besides, the society was not in- 
teresting ; most of the passengers were stretched in 
silence upon a double tier of couches, popularly 
termed berths, and by some benevolent persons, 
“beds,” but presenting a miserable display of con- 
fused blankets covering sufferers, who were most 
of them wondering what infatuation tempted them 
to leave home for such pleasure, and others were 
making earnest inquiries of the steward when they 
might reach the Scheldt, and get into smooth water, 
for ‘the sea is stirring in its bed,” as it always 
does in the Channel. But if one could at all 
enjoy the sea, there was something most exhilar- 
ating in it on such amorning. The vessel was 


The 


in a gladsome mood, not impelled by any strong 
wind, but as if by their own free accord. Sea- 
ward, a few sails were visible. Landward, a 
long low line of sandhills stretched north and 
south, broken here and there by a steeple or 
windmill. No change took place in the view 
until Flushing was reached, at the entrance of 
the Scheldt. Flushing, in its days of smuggling 
celebrity, furnished beautiful lugger prizes for the 
revenue cruisers on the west and north of Scotland, 
and an inexhaustible supply of gin and contra- 
band for the inhabitants of the same district, from 
the laird to the cottar, including every grade 
and every profession. Now, it is known to our 
countrymen chiefly as furnishing respectable pilots. 
The sail up the Scheldt was one along a broad, quiet, 
insipid river, with low, quiet, insipid banks; yet 
it afforded singular pleasure to the passengers, who 
came creeping up from the cabin, no longer horri- 
fied at the mention of breakfast. 

The high steeple of Antwerp soon attracts atten- 
tion and every turn brings it nearer. Then comesthe 
pier, along which the vessel with steam roaring from 
her funnel-head, slowly advances. Then follow the 
Douaniers with wide blue trousers, small caps and 
large scoops, the examination of luggage, the recom- 
mendation of sundry hotels on landing, by crowds 
of polite informants, the struggles to keep hold of 
your bag, until at last you are safely landed in the 
“* Hotel St. Antoine” or ‘‘ Park,” with the prospect 
of an excellent table-d’héte in half-an-hour. The 


| said table-d’héte is surrounded by countrymen and 


countrywomen. Here is a respectable pair, with 
two daughters and a son, who have just landed, 
and begun a tour never to be forgotten in their 
sweet home in Yorkshire. They are modest and 
retiring, ‘‘ tasting of Flora and the country green.” 
There are two impudent, forward, London bagmen, 
who insist upon being familiar with every one,— 
avoid them as you would fever. Removed by a 
few yards are two aristocratic young men who never 
speak, but stare with dead, lack-lustre eyes on all 
around them,—take no notice of them, for they wish 
you to do so. On the opposite side are frank, unso- 
phisticated people, who seem to like every one, and 
fancy every one likes them, as they deserve to be. 
They are ready to tell you all their plans and family 
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history, and insist on speaking bad French, learned 
from a book of conversation conned every five 
minutes. The father twits Susan for not being more 
fluent, after all he has spent on her education, 
though she was taught to read only, not to speak 
French. The waiter speaks English, and smiles 
while he repliesin French. Add to these, Germans, 
with long hair, large heads, and spectacles ; Belgians, 
round and soft-faced ; Frenchmen, with sharp, 
dark features, moustache and peaked beard, and a 
couple or two on their marriage tour, who see none 





else in the room but themselves, and you have a 
fair idea of the group that meets your eye around 
the table-@héte. 


right down past the tobacconist’s at the corner, 
across the square, through that narrow street, and 
now you are before the Cathedral of Antwerp. I 
make no attempts to describe the cathedral as seen 
from without ; but yet the inside of this venerable 
pile, as well as of the other churches in Antwerp, 
present many sights which give one as vivid 
an impression of the genius of Popery as can 
be received from anything seen in Spain or Italy. 
The fact is, that Belgium, which lies within a 
ten hours’ sail from England, is as far removed 
from her Protestantism as if worlds lay between. 
Tt was not so always. Protestantism was strong 
and flourishing in her once rich and prosperous 
cities ; and in no part of the world were there truer 
martyrs to the truth, or more bloody persecutions 
perpetrated to extinguish it. And Rome did so 
extinguish the truth, that one might now be months 
in Bruges or Ghent before he heard of a Protes- 
tant. We are not aware of the existence of a 
public place of Protestant worship in either, nor of | 
one in Antwerp even, except the English chapel. 
So much for persecution! What nonsense to talk | 
of the blood of the martyrs being always the seed 
of the church! True, persecution will not extin- 
guish the Church in the world, or hinder the dawn of 
the brighter day in the end ; but in the meantime 
it may extinguish the gospel for ages in particular 
countries, as it has certainly done in Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, and France, and would have done in 
Britain but for the courage of our people. 

The month of May is the month which, in 
Popish countries, is devoted almost exclusively 
to the worship of the Virgin. Hence, by the 
way, the reason why, in Protestant Scotland 
even, Popish superstition has so stamped itself 
upon the vulgar mind that marriages are con- 
sidered unlucky in this month. Well, every 
church has a magnificent altar erected in its midst 
to Mary. A figure of her, large as life, holding 
the Child in her arms, with halos round their heads, 
and seated on a throne, forms, of course, the centre 
group ; a canopy, which generally reaches to the 
roof of the church, covers her. Round this altar, 
and on each side of the steps that conduct to it, are 
ranged huge vases of artificial flowers ; candles and 
tinsel glitter there in every available spot. It isa 
huge mass of tawdry idolatry, made to captivate 
the vulgar taste; for in truth, as one must see 
abroad, the intelligent and educated classes utterly 
scorn Popery. They are very far indeed from em- 
bracing Protestantism, or true religion of any kind ; 


. | 
Let us take a turn into the town, and | 








and they wish so far to adhere to the only church 


they know, as to have baptism for their children, 
in order to please their wives, and to receive ab- 
solution at death for themselves ; but Popery as a 
system of truth they utterly reject. 

It is this Mariolatry, which forms so essential a 
point in the faith and worship of Romanism, which 
is its most shocking element; and the more one 
studies the outward worship and inward faith, not 
of subtle metaphysical priests, but of the mass of 
the people, the more will he be convinced that Mary 
is as really and truly worshipped as Jesus, and ap- 
parently with more love and reverence.* 

Enter the Dominican church, and you will see a 
characteristic specimen of the teaching afforded by 
Popery. Here is a ‘ Calvary,”—a mass of coarse 
rock-work, piled thirty or forty feet high against the 
side of the church, with stucco figures as large as life 
representing the scene of the crucifixion,—while on 
each side of the path leading up to it, and scattered 
over the enclosed space, are figures of prophets and 
apostles. Immediately under the Calvary, in a sort 
of rude cave, there is a representation of the Savi- 
our lyinginthetomb. This is seen through a small 
window, at which, as usual in such places in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, old and young are begging. 
On the opposite side of the passage, the wall is lat- 
ticed with large iron bars, like a prison gate. In- 
side of this are seen forms, also as large as life, of 
men and women in purgatory, surrounded by red 
flames curling over their heads. Each countenance 
expresses the greatest pain. The hands of the 
agonized suppliants are clasped in earnest prayer, 
and some are protruded through the prison bars. 
Those whose feelings are excited by such pictures 
of woe, and who believe, as an essential article of 
their faith, that in such torment their dearest 


| friends may then be, have an opportunity given 


them in every church of dropping their money intoa || 
small box attached to some pillar, over which, and 
just where the money is to be dropped, may be seen 
asmall coarse painting of horrified faces in the midst 
of flames, to remind the donor of the connexion be- 
tween pay and pain, or pence versus purgatory. 
To us Protestants, such sights as those Calvaries 
and coarse representations of awful scenes in the 
Redeemer’s life, excite feelings of pain only, and a 
sense of profanity. But it is obviously not so with 
those for whose benefit they are intended, and who 
gaze at them with deep and reverential interest. 





* How is it possible to avoid this conclusion, when 
the Virgin is spoken of in the following language 
by one of the most subtle-minded teachers of the 

tomish Church? What would the Apostles think of 
it! ‘*Mary gave birth to the Creator, and what re- 
compense shall be made to her? What shall be done 
to her who had this relationship to the Most High? 
What shall be the fit accompaniment of one whom the 
Almighty has deigned to make, not His servant, not His 
friend, not His intimate, but His superior? . . No- 
thing is too high for her to whom God owes His life. . . » 
Let the fulness of the Godhead so flow into her, that she 
may be a figure of the incommunicable sanctity, aad 
beauty, and glory of God himself. . . . Let her receive 
the diadem upon her head as the Queen of Heaven, the 
Mother of all living, the Health of the weak, the Refuge 
of sinners, the Comforter of the afflicted. . ... Let 
angels, and prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, and all 
saints kiss the hem of her garment, and rejoice under 
the shadow of her throne /’?—J. H. Newman’s Sermon, 
On the Fitness of the Glory of Mary. 
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This, however, is no evidence whatever of their 
utility as a means even of keeping alive religious 
impressions, but an evidence rather of the low 
state of the religion of those who can be im- 
pressed by such means. We have seen immense 
multitudes in the secluded valleys of the Tyrol 
witnessing, during a long summer’s day, a drama 
of many acts, the subject of which was the life of 
Christ, with all its leading incidents from his birth 
down to the crucifixion, performed on a stage in 
the open air by peasants, and exhibiting all the ex- 
citement of feeling seen at a camp-meeting in the 
backwoods of America. Such a spectacle would 
to us be horrible ;—to them it was the holiest spec- 
tacle of the year. Now we admit the strong temp- 
tation there was to the Catholic Church, during the 
middle ages, to instruct the more ignorant people 
by means of such artistic representations of the 
historical facts of Scripture. Without schools, 
without books or printing, without education of 
any kind, and in the absence of all the culture 
which the apostles found among the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, or Jews,—how very natural it was, how ap- 
parently wise and necessary it seemed, to teach 
such children by means of pictures. Had we 
lived then, we should probably have done the 
same. What we blame the Catholic Church 
for is her refusing the gift, when it was given 
her at the period of the Reformation, of lifting 
the people out of this state of ignoxance, by 
means of a preached gospel and a read Bible; so 
that, thus becoming men, childish things would be 
put away. But the Council of Trent, in its blind 
infatuation, stereotyped all the sins and follies 
which had been accumulating for ages, and pro- 
nounced a curse upon all who would not accept of 
them ; thus compelling men either to reject the 
bread which the Church, as it then was, offered, or 
to accept of it with all its poisonous adulterations. 
Ido not wish, however, to get into a discussion 
upon Popery. I begin sometimes to suspect that 
we are talking too much against the lie, shocking 
though it be, instead of living more in the truth ; 
and that the spirit of faction, and of mere party, may 
insensibly occupy the place of hearty love of Christ, 
and of our brethren in his Spirit. For how differ- 
ent a thing it is to hate the error in a man, and to 
hate the man in the error! How wide apart the 
wish to make him one with Christ, and to make 
him one with ourselves ! 

But let us enter this old-fashioned-looking gate 
at Ghent. We are in the midst almost of a small 
village, separated from the city by a high wall 
and circling canal. Here is a large irregular square, 
with houses ranged along its sides; irregular streets 
crossing it ; a large church in an open space in the 
centre of it, and an hospital close by. And such 
silence! Listen! A gentle ripple from the wave 
of the populace outside is alone heard echoing 
through those mysterious little streets. The inha- 
bitants, if there are any here, seem dead. No; 
there goes one, two, a third, creeping like shadows 
to or from the hospital,—all dressed alike with 
black gowns and white caps. Nuns, every one of 
them! We are in the famous old convent of the 
Béguines, which has existed here, just as you see 
it, for centuries ; and we can hardly fancy a better 
institution for respectable old ladies, whe have no 








definite calling in the big and busy world, ‘* bar- 
ring,” of course, its credenda, and looking only at 
its agenda. Look at that nun, for instance ; she is 
neither young nor beautiful. Such nuns, by the 
way, we never discovered in any nunnery ever 
visited by us, and we have entered many ; and our 
belief is, that they only exist in novel nunneries. 
That old Béguine, coming towards us, is a fair spe- 
cimen of her class; round, dumpy, comfortable, 
half-nurse, half-housekeeper, with a large know- 
ledge of cookery. Depend upon it, she is very 
happy, and very useful. When her parents died 
long ago, she was probably left with a nephew to 
keep his house. The nephew and she did not geé 
on well, She was ‘too particular” for young 
Hopeful, too strict a churchwoman for his fancy. 
Her fast days and poor dinners came intolerabl; 
often for his carnal appetite. But no one could 
match her with gruels and possets in times of 
sickness; and no one could deny that a kinder 
old soul never existed than Aunt Rachel. Now, 
when the nephew married, what better could 
Aunt Rachel do than go to the convent close 
by? Of course we would insist upon it, that she 
should be allowed to leave when she pleased ; 
and this liberty is granted to the Béguines. But 
there is much to induce her to remain. She has 
got a very neat, comfortable dwelling in the row. 
Before it is a small plot of flower-garden. A high 
wall separates house and garden from those of all 
her neighbours, and from the convent square. But 
opposite each house there is a door in this wall, and 
on the door is inscribed, not Aunt Rachel’s name— 
for that has been left in the parish register, and in 
the memory only of the world—but the name of a 
patron saint, it may be St. Agnes or St. Bridget, 
and by some such worthy only is Aunt Rachel 
known. And there she lives alone; the chapel 
close by for daily worship—the old bald-headed 
priest ever accessible for a quiet chat and confes- 
sion—her neighbour saints always near for mutual 
edification, sympathy, and, no doubt, a little occa- 
sional confidential conventual gossip at tea-time, or 
after vespers ; and, better than all, the hospital of 
sufferers, where the good old woman, with a band 
of sisters like-bodied and like-minded, is found 
cooking, reading, crossing, ministering, and wad- 
dling about day and night. I can name several of 
my lady acquaintances who would make inimitable 
nuns, and be very happy and very useful, who are 
now wasting their time in boarding-houses, or mak- 
ing calls to the disturbance of the studious. There, 
for instance, are— But, on second thoughts, I 
think it safer to withhold names. At the same 
time I cannot but express my sober conviction that 
the period has long ago arrived when the question 
regarding Deaconesse$, or the organization of Chris- 
tian women for the work of ministering to the poor, 
the sick, and the ignorant, especially in our large 
towns, must be more patiently and earnestly con- 
sidered by all our churches, especially by Presby- 
terian churches, than it has been. When this is 
done, we may have much to learn from the Béguines. 

Would we could linger in the Netherlands among 
those old streets and houses of Bruges and Ghent! 
Why, that old gateway, which once led to the 
palace of the Count of Flanders, is itself worth 
coming to see. Within the once proud walls to 
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which it led, Charles v. was born. In the church 
hard by can yet be seen the basin in which he was 
baptized. Here, too, was born John of Gaunt (of 
Gand, or Ghent), who is now chietly remembered 
in history as an acquaintance of Falstaff’s more than 
of Justice Shallow’s. Then there are old houses, 
made memorable by the Van Arteveldes of his- 
tory and of poetry; and, besides all those living 
persons of the past, there are delightful pictures, 
that seem, in their permanence, no longer indeed 
shadows, but substances—such as the well-known 
pictures of Van Eyck in Ghent; and those, to me 
still higher in art and thought, of the Hemmlings 
in the old hospital of St. John, in Bruges, with that 
mighty one of the Descent from the Cross in Ant- 
werp. But why attempt to describe pictures? as 
well almost describe a scent or a sound. Percep- 
tion is in either case, by such means, impossible. 
I have a better hope from the panorama of a great 
landscape. Let us try. 


We are standing on the top of the great square 
tower of the High Kirk of Rotterdam. The day 
is bright and breezy. We have ascended the end- 
less screw-stair and wooden ladders, and passed far 
above the solitary home of the town clock, where 
day and night it swings its huge pendulum, and 
with many a whirr and click solemnly and con- 
scientiously divides time, which is dividing all 
things, and which also, during the last fifteen min- 
utes, has almost divided our own breath from the 
body, in this ambitious striving to overlook the 
world. But, now that we are up, the view is worth 
all the trouble. So every one at least protests. 

Below is the city of Rotterdam. Like all con- 
tinental cities, it burns wood only, and is therefore 
free from smoke. You can count every red tile 
in the house-tops far down, or the stones in the 
streets lower still, with the innumerable ants, or 
black dots like men and women, who are crossing 
to and fro accompanied by their shadows. There 
is nothing in the town itself very attractive to the 
eye,—a mass of brick and tile houses, with green 
trees, and a few steeples here and there to break 
the sea of red. But there are some other features 
of the view eminently characteristic. See those 
canals !—everywhere taking the place of the streets 
in other cities, the streets here being on each side 
of the canals. Notice that sweeping river to the 
south, losing itself far off in the plain. It is not 
what it once was, and feels the contrast so acutely 
that, as if ashamed of itself, it has changed its 
name. Here it is called the Maas. For who would 
believe that a thing, now so flat and stale, so 
humble and quiet, as it glides in its old age to ‘‘ the 
unfathomable gulf where all is still,” should be 
that imperial river—or even an elder branch of— 
the once lordly Rhine, which in its youth thun- 
dered from the Alps, roaring in foam and rainbow 
mist over Schaffhausen, and in its strength and 
glory gathered to its lofty sides the pomp and chi- 
valry, the poetry and song, the learning and litera- 
ture of Deutschland; and—if teetotallers will 
permit the additional reminiscence of its history— 
wreathed its brows with the noble vines of the 
princely Johannisberg ? Alas! no one knows what 
they may come to even in this world. 

But if this allusion to alcoholic wines gives pain 





to any worthy hater of such dangerous fermenta- 
tions, let him just turn his face from the Rhine and 
its vinous associations, and look to the north, and 
there he will see a country which might form the 
very paradise of water-drinkers, if they were dis- 
posed to overlook the quality of the liquid in the 
largesse of its quantity. Take a sweep of the 
horizon along half a circle from west to east—all is 
as flat as the ocean ; a green plain, with nothing 
whatever to relieve it except lines of white that 
indicate the ditches which divide the fields, and 
the windmills which drain them ; with here and 
there a group of trees round a village, and the 
church spire that rises above it. Such is the 
scenery of Holland. The Atlantic, if dead calm and 
covered with grass, would be equally picturesque. 

The smallness of Holland is realized from the 
top of this tower. To the south is seen a patch of 
red with steeples, which notes the venerable old 
town of Dort, and which, coming from Antwerp, 
is passed in sailing to Rotterdam from Mordyk on 
the Maas. Its synod and articles are well known 
to all students of divinity; and the discussion 
carried on there in the seventeenth century, be- 
tween Arminians and Calvinists, is continued 
still, and promises in some form or other to divide 
men’s opinions till synods and articles are no more. 
That town is not far from the southern border of 
the kingdom. Look now along the line of rail- 
way which shoots to the north-west straight as an 
arrow ;—that steeple a few miles off marks Delft, 
once the world’s capital of crockery. A few miles 
farther on in the same direction are the steeples of 
the Hague. Let the eye follow the horizon until it 
describes a semicircle sweeping inwards to the right 
hand, ending due east of Delft, and the steeples of 
Leyden, Haarlem, Amsterdam, and Utrecht can be 
seen in succession ; and these are the chief cities 
of this pumped yet watery land. That village on 
the river to the west, and close to us, is Schiedam ; 
from whence for generations gin flowed, and smug- 
glers sailed, to tipsify and cheat our ancestors. 

And now bidding farewell to the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, and the windy pinnacles of St. 
Lawrence, we may descend—no easy matter—to 
the earth. Let us look into the church in passing, 
for it is like every other in Holland. It is very 
large, and without any ornaments whatever. The 
pulpit is attached to one of the pillars, and the 
congregation are all boxed in within the nave, 
leaving the aisles free, and a large portion of each 
end of the fabric. With the exception of the 
organ, all is as simple and unadorned as the most 
rigid Presbyterian could desire ; for the Dutch, 
like almost all the Churches of the Reformation, 
are Presbyterian in their forms of worship and 
church discipline. All the seats are furnished with 
Bibles of a uniform size—but such a size! They 
are the only things in Holland which fully came 
up to my preconceived ideas of Dutch size and 
capacity. Pocket Bibles in public seem unknown. 
Those we saw everywhere in the pews seemed to 
have reposed there since the days of Hugo Grotius. 
To carry them, sacks, instead of pockets, would 
be necessary. 

Now that we are again in the town, we may 
take a short stroll before the railway starts for the 
Hague. As we do so, we cannot fail being struck 
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by some features common to all Dutch cities. One, 
of course, is the cleanliness and order everywhere 
visible. The streets, with their small red brick 
pavement, are scrubbed like an indoor floor; and 
the fronts of the houses are all subjected to a con- 
stant watering from syringe pumps, like those 
used by our gardeners. The vessels in the canals 
are equally clean. They are ranged, as if by a 
theodolite, in straight lines ; and what is wanting 
in elegance or variety of form,—for they are all 
the same in rotundity of build, looking so like 
drawing lessons,—is made up in perfect cleanli- 
ness. Every bit of brass is beautifully scoured 

| and polished, The sailors are constantly washing 
the oars or scrubbing the decks. At the stern 
may be seen small windows two feet square or 

| so, with their white curtains tied up with ribbon, 
and probably a few small pots of flowers; and 
there live the whole family of the worthy master 
of the Vrow Catherina. Most people are annoyed 
by the cleanliness of the Dutch. Scotchmen are 
always so. They never, at least, praise it, but 
either express a mere sense of wonder at such a 
fuss being made about it, deplore the precious time 
wasted in securing it, or detract from the sup- 
posed virtue, giving ‘no thanks,” because of the 
abundance of water close at hand; I heard a 
Scotchman say, when treading carefully over a 
scrubbed street, ‘‘ Did any one ever see the like 
of this? I do believe that the heaviest punish- 
ment which you could inflict upon these towns 
would be to shake off the dust from your shoes 
and leave it with them!” This was pure envy. 
We must admit that Scotland and Ireland contain 
the filthiest villages in the world. ‘ But that is 
the climate.” No; look at Holland. Pray, my 
dear countryman, do not excuse such habits ; but 
whenever you can, lecture your village neighbours 
on the blessings of water and the beauty of soap, 
and tell them about the cleanly Dutch. 

Now we must take a peep into the land of the 
Dutch, or the Ditch, for either term is appropriate. 
The Spurweg, or railroad, wheels you in a single 
day from Rotterdam, through Delft, Hague, Ley- 
den, Haarlem, to Amsterdam. The grand charac- 
teristic of all these towns is ‘‘ silence which may be 
heard.” No doubt there are exceptions to this 
rule. In the most silent town the sound of human 
footsteps occasionally breaks upon the ear, and the 
whisper of human voices disturbs the air ; while in 
some parts of the Hague, and in most parts of 
Amsterdam, there are decided noises and evident 
bustle, such as one hears and sees in a quiet Lon- 
don street on Sunday morning; but, generally 
speaking, the repose is profound. A carriage 
startles you. When the tread of a horse is heard, 
every head is turned to see what it imports. The 
question is constantly forced upon the mind, What 
can all the people be about? How do they live? 
Where are the manufactories, the mines, the any- 
thing to produce food and clothing? But the echo 
answers ‘‘Where!” The windmills wheel in the 
silent air as if their wings were oiled. The barges 
glide along the calm and sunny canals, and the 
people appear to be well fed and clothed. The 
whole nation looks, in fact, like aa old, respectable 
sea-captain, who had made his money years ago by 


trading far away, and who now sat upon his chest 











of dollars, smoking his pipe and gazing with a stolid 
face of quiet satisfaction upon all the world, as if 
saying, ‘‘ My money is made, and my day is over ; 
I am contented ; and please don’t trouble me with 
anything new. It’s all right!” 

Methinks I hear some well-informed accurate 
statist correcting me with a frown, and saying, 
“What! do you not know that the Dutch are the 
most industrious people in the world? Common 
sense, as well as more accurate information, might 
have told you that no nation could exist in such 
repose as you picture. Have you never seen their 
immense dykes, their drained lakes, their ware- 
houses filled with the products of their flourishing 
colonies? Have you never heard of Java, Surinam, 
or Guiana? Have you never read that most charm- 
ing book, Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic ?” 

There is no necessity, astute friend, for any such 
catechism. My one reply is this, that I do not 
pretend to tell anything about the country except 
what meets the eye of a railway traveller. 

The paradise of a Dutchman is Bréek. This isa 
village of about 700 inhabitants, an hour’s journey 
or so north of Amsterdam. Cross the ferry in a 
small steamer, proceed for half-an-hour along the 
great Helder canal in a Trekschuit,—a mode of 
conveyance, by the way, delightfully national in 
its order and peace,—then hire a carriage, for 
which you must pay what is asked or want it, and 
proceed leisurely along the banks of the canal for 
three or four miles, until you reach Bréek. The 
peep one gets from the road across the country 
gives a perfect idea of Holland, which looks like 
the flat bottom of a boundless sea, drained or 
draining off; the cattle in the fields, the scattered 
villages with their steeples, and tall trees here and 
there, with storks studying in earnest meditation 
on the margin of long ditches, all assure you that, 
in the meantime, the land has got the best of it. 
Yet it is impossible not to have damp, uneasy feel- 
ings, lest by some unnoticed power of evil,—an 
unstopped leakage, dry rot in a sluice-gate, or some 
mistake or other to which all things mundane are 
subject,—a dyke should burst, and the whole Zuy- 
der Zee pour itself like a deluge over the country, 
leaving you and your carriage out of sight of land. 

Bréek is well worth a peep. The only thing I 
had ever heard about it in history was the high 
state of its cleanliness, which had gone so far that 
the tails of the cows were suspended by cords lest 
they should be soiled by contact with the ground, 
and afterwards be used to switch the pure and 
dappled sides of their possessors at any moment 
when the said possessors were suddenly thrown off 
their guard by the bite of some unmannerly insect. 

I can certify to the reality of this caudal arrange- 
ment. It seemed, however, to be more cleanly 
than comfortable. The most ordinary sympathy 
with suffering caused an irritation in one’s skin, as 
he saw the tail suddenly checked by the string, 
just when about to descend upon and sweep away 
a huge fly busy breakfasting about the back-bone 
or shoulder-blade. 

A model village preserved in a glass case could 
not be more free from dust, life, or human interest 
than this Briek. A small lake with innumerable 
small canals so interlace the cottages and streets, 
that it looks as if built upon a series of islands con- 
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nected by bridges. The streets are all paved to | 
the water’s edge with small bricks. Each tree is 
bricked round to the trunk. Bricks keep down 
earth, grass, and damp, and are so thoroughly 
scoured and spotless that it is impossible to walk 
without an uneasy feeling of leaving a stain from 
some adhering dust of mother earth. The inhabit- 
ants (if there are any) seem to have resigned the 
town to sight-seekers. I am quite serious when I 
assure the reader, that three travellers, at eleven 
o’clock in a fine summer forenoon, watched from a 
spot near the centre of the village, and did not for 
at least ten minutes see a living thing except a cat 
stealing slowly towards a bird, which seemed to 
share the general repose. You ask, very naturally, 
What were the inhabitants about? I put the same 
question at the time in a half-whisper, but there 
was no one to answer. All experienced, I think, 
a sort of superstitious awe from the unbroken 
quiet, so that the striking of the clock made us 
start. We visited the churchyard (naturally), and 
found everything arranged with the same regard to 
order. There are no graves; but rows of small 
black wooden pegs driven into the ground, rising 
six inches above the grass, with a number on each, 
a little larger than those used for marking flowers, 
indicate the place where the late burghers of this 
Sleepy Hollow finally repose. I have never seen so 
prosaic and statistical a graveyard. Contrast with 
this the unfenced spot in a Highland glen, its green 
grass mingling with the bracken and heather, and 
its well-marked mound, beside which the sheep and 
her lamb recline, except when roused by the weeping 
mourner! ‘To live in Bréek, and be known after 
death only as a number in its churchyard, would 
seem to be the perfection of order and the genius 
of contentment. To be mentioned by widow and 
children like an old account, a small sum, an item 
less from the total of the whole—as “ our poor 46,” 
or ‘‘our dear departed 154!” What an ‘in 
memoriam!” The intensity of the prose becomes 
pleasing to the fancy. I am not sure how far it 
would be inadvisable to send a colony of Irish 
peasantry and pigs to improve Bréek ! 

On our way back to Amsterdam we made a 
detour of some miles to visit Peter the Great’s 
house at Saardam. The veritable wooden cottage 
is still there, being cased now in a large building 
to preserve it from further decay. It consists of two 
small rooms, a but-and-a-ben, as they say in Scot- 
land, all of wood. Here Peter the Great had for 
some time lived in order to learn shipbuilding at 
the docks, not only by seeing how the work was 
done, but chiefly by doing the work himself. 
There are several tablets hung on the walls of this 
humble shed, telling of visits paid by crowned 
heads, such as one by the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia—* Alexander 1. Benedictus Imperator hune 
lapidem ipse posuit, 1822.” Another by the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia, ‘Petro Magno—Alex- 
ander, 1839.” 

It is not much more than a century and a half 
since this wooden hut was occupied by the Czar 
Peter. And how strange to connect the state of 

Russia about that period with what it is now ; how 
like, yet how unlike! Then Peter was creating a 
navy ;—how formidable has it since become. 





Peter was then at war with Turkey, had taken 


Azoff, and was planning how he should build ships 
to command the Black Sea, and seeking through 
the clergy to raise money for the purpose. That 
system of aggression upon Turkey and the East, 
begun so long ago, has only lately reached its cli- 
max, and received its first check in the taking of 
Sebastopol, and the destruction of the powerful 
Russian fleet beneath the waves of the Black 
Sea. Then Peter had founded St. Petersburg 
in an unknown and barren swamp; now it is 
the impregnable capital of a great empire. Then 
Russia was successfully invaded to within a hun- 
dred leagues of Moscow by the Napoleon of his 
day, Charles of Sweden, who afterwards, with the 
aid of Turkey, nearly destroyed Peter; now Swe- 
den has been driven from her old possessions by 
Russia, and fears almost to breathe iu her august 
presence. Russia was then emerging like a wild 
barbarian from her unknown forests and untravelled 
icy plains, and was hardly recognised among the 
European powers ; now she is taking such a part 
in the affairs of the world as will mould the fea- 
tures of our future history. As the wooden hut 
of Saardam is to the present imperial palace in St. 
Petersburg, so is the Russia of Peter to the Russia 
of Alexander. 

But while Russia has been advancing wonderfully 
since those days, Amsterdam and the Dutch have, 
strange to say, remained, like Peter’s wooden 
palace, very much the same. The Dutch mer- 
chants at that time lived in such comfort and 
splendour, that the Czar Peter got a model house 
made that cost him about £1500 of our money, 
and is now in the museum at the Hague, to serve 
as a pattern to his nobles for their domestic archi- 
tecture. It is a very beautiful model indeed, and 
exhibits the interior in all its details, down to the 
most trifling ornaments—the pattern of the rugs 
on the floors, of the curtains on the beds, and the 
paper on the walls, with every tiny bit of china 
ornament in the sitting-room, cooking-pan in the 
kitchen, or plaything in the nursery. And well 
might the Czar envy the home of the rich Hol- 
lander. No one can visit one of the old aristo- 
cratic merchant families in Amsterdam without 
perceiving the immense advance made by the 
Dutch two centuries ago beyond any other mer- 
cantile community in the world, except the Italians. 
Take as a specimen the mansion of the V 
L——-s, in the Heeren Geracht. Notice the large 
marble flags that pave its handsome lobbies and 
line their walls—the stately rooms—the large 
mirrors —the soft thick carpets—the tasteful 
grouping of old handsome furniture, and beautiful 
side-tables with rare and costly china, and exquisite 
filagree work in silver from Japan; and the per- 
fume of choice flowers which makes every apart- 
ment odorous. But, above all, gaze upon those 
pictures that cover the walls of the drawing-room 
and library. How fresh! They seem as if they 
had just come from the hands of the painter. 
Exquisite flowers, with pearly drops of water, by 
Van Huysum ; Roman scenes by Ulft; landscapes 
by Both and Ruisdael ; sea-pieces by Backhuysen ; 
old women by Gerard Dow; village scenes and 
huge noses by Ostade; with other master-pieces 
by Van de Velde, Weenix, Berghem, and especially 
a magnificent Wouvermans, and Metzu. These 
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have not been picked up suddenly at some sale, 
nor are they of doubtful authorship ; but, the best 
of them, upwards of twenty, were painted for the 
family, and have never been out of the house since 
framed in those plain black frames, and hung up 
on their walls by the hands of the famous artists 
themselves! Here, too, are two grand full-length 
portraits of their ancestors, Burgomaster S—— and 
his wife, painted by Rembrandt. 

Some of the streets of Amsterdam, or rather 
the ranges of houses which border the grand 
canals, are very handsome ; others, like the Jonker- 
straat, are narrow and crowded. The Jew’s quar- 
ter, like every other Jew’s quarter, from Tiberias 
to Tobolsk, is filthy, and redolent of old clothes 
and roguery. The Stadhuis is fine. I was much 
pleased with the stucco ornaments over the door 
of the Hall of Bankruptcy, which represents rats 
ducking into empty purses, and rioting in empty 
boxes. A printed notice, intended for the porter 
who shows the building, is very characteristic of 
Dutch formality :—‘‘ Le concierge est chargé de 
Yempécher avec politesse, mais sérieusement.” 

I was not fortunate enough to hear the organ in 
Haarlem, the only thing in the town much worth 
a visit. The cathedral was devoid of special in- 
terest, save what was afforded me by an old dusty, 
cobwebbed model, hung up in an archway, of one 
of those grand, picturesque old Dutch ships, with 
immense lanterns and high poops, that somehow 
always suggest to me pleasant dreams of the Spanish 
main, the bucaneers, and rich prizes. The beadle 
also pointed out two marks in the wall, which, 
from the solemn air he assumed in bidding us 
notice them, I at once guessed to be records of 
some martyrdom. But the upper mark, eight 
feet from the floor, recorded the height of a giant 
called Kejanas, and the lower, three feet high, that 
of a dwarf who bore the name of Simon Paap! 
These seem to have exhausted the ecclesiastical 
curiosities of Haarlem. Unfortunately we missed, 
by a few days, the bloom cf flowers and “ Dutch 
roots” famous in the neighbourhood. From what 
we saw, that sea of colour must be very beautiful 
when shining in its full tide of glory. 

Every one knows that the Haarlem Sea has 
been at last drained. A noble work! I forget 
how many thousand acres have been pumped dry, 
or how many millions of tons of water have been 
weekly pouring out of this enormous tub for years. 
But the waters have finally left the earth, and the 
whole land is divided into polders, and becoming a 
green plain—pasturing cattle, amusing storks, sup- 
porting villages, and receiving the admiration of 
the industrious natives, who work and smoke their 
pipes in peace and safety on their fields, fifteen 
feet below high-water mark. 

The Hague, or Gravenhaven, is unquestionably 
the most pleasing town in Holland. The park, 
with its massy noble trees, gives it a picturesque- 
ness and beauty not found elsewhere. These trees 
are the mountain ranges of Holland. Except a few 
steeples, there is nothing higher. 

There was the annual kermiss or great fair the 
week I was there. It would be unprofitable to my 
readers to describe at length those Dutch saturnalia. 
With few exceptions, they were like every other 
exhibition of the same class ; innumerable booths, 





many of them got up with wonderful taste and 
beauty, merchandise of all sorts, theatres, shows, 
horsemanship, giants and dwarfs, gambling, drink- 
ing, tons of toys, tubs of pickles, crowds of men, 
women, and children, dissipation of all sorts night 
and day. The Dutch are proverbially douce, sober, 
and formal; they have few amusements or excite- 
ments on week-days; their Sabbaths are, out- 
wardly, almost as well kept as in Scotland. But 
when such a holiday as a kermiss comes round, 
it seems to be understood among the working 
classes, and even domestic servants, that a general 
indulgence is proclaimed for every vice. This is 
just what one would expect. It is so with many 
in Scotland on our New-Year’s days, and some of 
our fairs. Men will have amusement and excite- 
ment, as certain as the ocean will have its spring- 
tides, and the world its summer flowers and sum- 
mer songs. How shall this inborn appetite be 
fed? Shall it be treated as a crime, and handed 
over to Satan; or shall it be made to minister to 
man’s happiness according to God’s will? Shall it 
be pent up until it gathers strength to burst all the 
barriers of law and decency, and rush in annual 
floods of wild and unbridled passion; or shall 
society recognise its necessity, perceive how full of 
goodness and benevolence it is, and adopt such 
wise plans as will run it off in gentle rills, week by 
week, or even day by day, to freshen and irrigate 
the earth, and make our fields more green and beau- 
tiful? Those who can adjust the demand for excite- 
ment to the other and higher demands for man’s 
nature and life, will confer an inestimable boon on 
society. All classes require their amusements to 
be reformed, not reduced ; spread over, not con- 
centrated ; directed, not annihilated; and taken 
out of the kingdom of Satan and brought into the 
well-ordered and beautifully-balanced kingdom of 
Christ on earth. A danger from all extremes is to 
be found in their opposites. When the swing is 
highest on one side, look out for broken heads and 
falls on the other. One cause of the tendency to 
pervert the Sabbath from a holy day to a holiday, 
is the incessant toil, barren of hours of rest, and of 
all amusement and gentle excitement, during the 
week. The bouts of hard drinking indicate many 
previous days of parched thirst. 

Let us leave the crowd of the fair and go to 
Scheveling, on the sea-coast, about half-an-hour’s 
drive from the Hague, and the only bathing quar- 
ters of the capital. 

We drove along a road straight as an arrow, 
with trees on each side, and at the end of which 
was a village intensely red, nestled beneath a ridge 
of sandhills, which sheltered it from the ocean. 
We ascended these dunes, and reached a café on 
the sea-side, which sprung out of the sand like an 
Egyptian tomb, and almost as empty of living in- 
habitants. The day was cold, and the whole pro- 
spect intensely dreary and comfortless ;—fine sand 
drifting like snow before the cutting sea-blast,— 
the sea brown, gurly, and sulky-looking,—rows of 
Dutch fishing-boats arranged along the beach, their 
rotund sterns turned towards Great Britain,}-the 
café containing only piles of chairs and benches, 
which prophesied of crowds yet to come,—-we saw 
but one waiter, and nothing more cheering than 
Schiedam. Such was Scheveling. 
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There is much in the Hague to interest one. 
There are many pleasing and undefined memories 
from the past, of ‘‘ our ambassador at the Hague ;” 
** letters from the Hague ;” ‘ ministers who took 
refuge at the Hague ;” and though it was difficult, 
perhaps, to recall much about any one ambassador, 
letter, or minister, in particular, yet you felt pleased 
in knowing that if the Hague could speak, and 
those old houses tell their story, it would be worth 
listening to. It had the interest of an old man 
who had seen strange things in his day, but was 
not communicative. Then there was for the pre- 
sent a royal family that I knew nothing about ; 
and Paul Potter’s Bull, with other pictures which 
the whole world know something about, and which 
were all worthy of those great artists, who had 
indeed eyes to see, hearts to feel, and hands to 
execute ; and there were many other things which 
were associated with historical names and events 
that can never die, such as the house, the prison, 
and place of murder of the great De Witt; the 
house and place of execution of the greater Barne- 
veldt. Alas! may we not pause and mark how 
often in the history of this fallen race of ours these 
two things go together—great men and murdered 
men! Truly hath Coleridge said,— 


* It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” 


It must be so until the kingdom comes! The clay 
world is not capable of understanding genius, un- 
less it makes itself ‘* useful,” by working in clay, 


to supply the world with bowls and basons ; the 
selfish world cannot believe in the unselfishness of 
the truly great ; the proud yet little world cannot 
brook superiority ; the hating world cannot admire 


love ; and so in all ages hath it been. The world 
** loves its own,” and hates those who are not of 
it. It is so with the clerical world and the lay 
world; with the world, whether seen in Presby- 
teries or Parliaments, in Synagogues or Senates. 
The huge shams and humbugs hate the honest men 
and true ; and there are none so fierce and unscrup- 
ulous as those who think that they are doing God 
a service, while serving their own passions. 

I liked right well to see in the Museum of the 
Hague the arms, clothes, etc., of such men as De 
Ruyter and Van Tromp—the Lord St. Vincents 
and ‘ mighty Nelsons” of Holland. The nation, 
like the family, is God’s blessed and wise ordinance, 
and its independence should be defended with its 
last drop of blood! And therefore one of the 
greatest gifts God gives a nation is that of great 
heroes, men who will “ hazard their lives unto 
death” for their country, who will ‘* wax valiant 
in fight,” and “ put to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” Noble fellows were De Ruyter and Van 
Tromp! Even England was afraid of them. 

I should like to end my “‘ peep” in the old hall 
of the University of Leyden—to close my eyes 
gazing on the portraits on its walls—fall asleep, 
and awake anywhere except in a late debate of the 
General Assembly of the good Church of Scotland. 

The portraits are of the great professors who, as 
members chiefly (I believe) of the theological 
faculty, have made Leyden illustrious since it 
became a university. Of course I requested my 








guide to withdraw, that, all alone, I might get a 
whiff from the past amidst the deep repose of that 
ghost-like old hall. There were profound scholars 
there, like Scaliger; men of science, like Boer- 
haave ; and divines, like Arminius; and also, no 
doubt, the usual percentage of those whose names 
have gone amissing, except to antiquaries, among 
the dust of books and churchyards. Some easy 
men were there, with double chins and single wit, 
who transmitted faithfully to the next generation 
what they got from the past, all wrapped up in a 
white napkin, never opened by themselves, and 
who were awfully solemn in their rebukes of any 
student who profanely suggested an examination 
of the contents, lest they should have become 
mouldy by time and damp; and logical-looking 
men were there, with knit brows and sharp noses, 
who had the faculty of proving to a demonstration 
points which no one either believed or could con- 
tradict ; and weak, though proud-looking men 
were there, who made sonorousness pass for sense, 
orthodoxy for religion, and ‘‘ dignified silence” the 
defence of their ignorance, and the graceful escape 
from their perplexities. There seemed to be God- 
loving men also among them, with giant brows 
and childlike eyes. Arminius was there—how good 
and mild he looked !—with some of his followers, 
and Calvinists side by side. How these sects 
fought while on earth ! and most zealously in that 
land of ditches, sluggish canals, wheeling wind- 
mills, and dead flats. Great often was their mutual 
hate, too, in arguing about the love of God to 
some or to all. There were martyrs in Holland 
to the five points, and the Synod of Dort was well- 
nigh as dogmatic and exclusive as the Council of 
Trent. These good men are now in heaven. Look- 
ing at their portraits I was inclined to ask: “I 
wonder, fathers and brethren, if you even now un- 
derstand the mysteries about which you divided 
families and churches? Are the decrees or fore- 
knowledge yet comprehended by you in relation to 
man’s responsibility and free will?” Come, let us 
breathe the air! The figures begin to move on the 
walls, and we may have the dispute renewed, each 
ready to begin where he left off, finding that no 
one since their day has thrown any additional light 
upon it. 

What a charming thing it is to voyage by a 
trekschuit along the canals. What perfect re- 
pose ; what placid enjoyment; what rest in motion ; 
what an epitome of Holland ; and what a contrast 
to England or America! The sunny canal, the 
quietly trotting horse, the regular and orderly suc- 
cession of Dutch gardens, Dutch villas, and Dutch 
comfort, the sense of having nothing whatever to 
do, or railroads could not be so despised,—a glory 
from the past, when men were not rushing like 
mad bulls over the earth, as Carlyle would say, 
“from the inane to the inane again,” but could 
quietly browse and chew their cud,—all this made 
the sail to Delft singularly pleasing. Delft itself 
has now no manufacture of ‘‘ Delftware,” as far as 
I know ; but crockery is not at best interesting to 
me. Then came Rotterdam at night, the steamer 
in the morning, the ocean at mid-day and next 
night; London again, with Blackwall and the 
weary custom-house ; then farewells tomy travelling 
companions, the best ever man had; then home. 
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HOW WONDROUS ARE THY WORKS, 0 GOD! 
A HYMN. 


How wondrous are thy works, O God, The mighty mountains, rocky-breasted, 
In radiant freedom shower’d abroad ! With various grandeur leafy-vested, 
Thy wondrous works still fresh and fair, By the deep central fire up-reared, 

O God, let every tongue declare ! O Lord, at thy command appeared. 
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r The deep roar of the voiceful ocean, Where the rich-tresséd birchen-bower 
t The changeful billows’ sleepless motion, Shakes fragrance round in sunny hour, 
e Even there thy sounding foot hath trod, Where the rock-rooted pine-trees nod, 
8 There goes thy march, thou mighty God! Thy breath is there, thou mighty God! 
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Thou lookest, and from thy glance springs 
Quick virtue through the heart of things, 
And at thy touch the soulless mould 
Bursts into stars of living gold. 


Thy clouds o’ercanopy my way ; 
Thy waters roll; thy breezes play ; 
Thou hast engirt me with fair show 
Of beauty, Lord, where’er I go. 


The uncounted spheres that wheel above me, 
The boundless thoughts that inly move me, 
All are but pulses shot from thee, 

That art, and wert, and art to be. 


How wondrous are thy works, O Lord! 
Thy lively radiance freely pour’d 
On this old world still fresh and fair, 
O God, let every tongue declare ! 
JOHN 8. BLACKIE, 





GEFFRARD, PRESIDENT OF HAYTL 


BY J. M. 


THERE was a time when Hayti and her indepen- 
dence were, for many persons in these islands, a 
subject of the deepest and dearest interest. During 
the struggle for West Indian emancipation,—at a 
time when the mere capacity of the black man for 
freedom was by a large party openly and strenu- 
ously denied,—the fact of an island of self-emanci- 
pated slaves holding its rank, however subordinate, 
as one of the independent states of the world, 
entering into and maintaining diplomatic rela- 


tions with other powers, being represented by 


brown or black ministers at royal courts, was 
one which, at least, could not be gainsaid. In 
the eagerness to make the most of so valuable 
a fact, much was overlooked, and not a little 
exaggerated. Above all, undue efforts were made 
to tix public attention on the one great name of 
Haytian history, that of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
and so to lead away men’s minds from the pettiness 
of Hayti’s present to the heroism of her .past. 
Hence it not unnaturally happened, that when 
English abolitionism had fulfilled its end in eman- 
cipating our own colonies, and the heats of enthu- 
siasm in its cause gradually cooled down, and men 
began to realize the fact that the Haytian was, 
after all, but the child or grandchild of aslave, and 
had retained much of the indolence and the bruta- 
lity, the sensual passions and the ferocity of his 
ancestors; that, instead of being a pattern of 
good government, Haytian administration was very 
nearly a pattern of all disorder; that old sources 
of commercial wealth were drying up or had ceased 
to flow, whilst new ones had not shown themselves ; 
that, in short, the free black of Hayti, left to himself 
since the treachery and the cruelty, almost unpar- 
alleled in history, of the First Consul’s generals, 
caused him to see a foe in every white man, had 
sunk to a condition not much above that of his kins- 
men on their native continent,—a revulsion in public 
feeling took place, which the sway of Soulouque 
carried to its height. It is certain that the rule of 


LUDLOW. 


that ‘large, good-natured negro,” with ‘‘ mild” 
eyes and ‘* placid” countenance, as he is described 
by Dr. Beard as late as 1853, forms the most gro- 
tesquely-horrible incident in the history of the 
civilized world during this century. Mr. Under- 
hill’s recent work on the West Indies affords, so 
far as I am aware, the only source of information 
yet accessible in our language as to this period, the 
full details of which, and of the revolution which 
put an end to it, are, however, only to be found in 
the picturesque pages of M. d’Alaux. Suflice it 
to say, that to the ignorant and superstitious negro, 
whom the chances of revolution floated into power 
as a harmless mediocrity, the coloured class (of 
whom Mr. Underhill says that there is among them 
“much refinement of manner, a good deal of 
shrewdness aid’ intelligence”) became objects of 
unreasoning dread and abhorrence. The massacre 
by the ruler of his.own cabinet ministers, and of 
the chief inhabitants of his capital (April 1848), 
followed by the slaughter of the mixed bloods or 
yellows, both men and women, in the city and in 
the country, till the government offices had actually 
to be closed for want of clerks ; the inauguration 
by the ruler of the “‘ Vaudoux” worship, or that of 
the god who knows all things, sees.all things, can 
do all things, and consents to show himself to his 
worshippers under the shape of asmall green 
snake ; horrible cruelties perpetrated, often on the 
mere denunciation of a sorcerer ; burnings of unfor- 
tunates collected together in a road-side pit, slow 
starvings, rottings away of prisoners by the mere 
water-drip of damp cells,—-such are some of the 
recollections. of the nightmare reign of ‘‘ Papa” 
Soulouque,. alias Faustin 1., high-priest of the Vau- 
doux worship. ‘ Life,” says Mr. Underhill, “ had 
no protection. The grants of his legislature for 
public works he coolly applied to his own uses. 
No one dared to come within sight of his palace 
without uncovering his head, and no woman's vir- 
tue was safe from his passion. Education he 
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utterly abhorred, and suspected intelligence where- 
ever he came into contact with it. Under pretence 
of raising moneys for the public revenue, he seized 
one-fifth of the coffee brought to the coast for 
shipment ; obliged importers to pay a portion of 
the customs’ duties in corn, which he hoarded ; 
and forced on all servants of the State his worth- 
less assignats for salary. He kept in his palace a 
clerk constantly employed in signing this paper 
money, which was issued without any guarantee, 
and was not convertible into coin.” ‘To crown all, 
let it be remembered that Hayti under Soulouque 
presented the historical caricature of France under 
the third Napoleon. Elected President of the 
Haytian Republic in 1847, Soulouque preceded the 
President of the French Republic in causing him- 
self to be proclaimed Emperor in 1849. Hence it 
has been a standing sneer at the present ruler of 
France, on the part of his opponents, that he has 
only “ imitated Soulouque.” 

A breath, however, sufficed to blow down this 
monstrous Haytian empire. Fabre Geffrard, born 
in 1806, was the son of a general who had shown 
himself humane under the cruel Dessalines, and 
had been, with Pétion, one of the chief promoters 
of the Haytian constitution of 1806. Left early 
an orphan, young Geffrard entered the army at 


. . | 
fifteen, and only after twenty-two years’ service | 


obtained his captain’s commission. He took part, 
unwisely, as events proved, in the revolution of 
1843, which overturned the able but indolent 
Boyer, and distinguished himself at the head of a 
small body of troops against the Government 
forces,—deceiving them as to his numbers, by 
the rapidity of his movements, and as to his 
resources, by supplying provisions to his famished 
enemies at a time when he himself was short of 
rations. When the revolution, which had origi- 
nated with the most impatient of the reform- 
ers among the ‘‘ yellows,” led in turn to a 
rising of that portion of the blacks who repre- 
sented absolute barbarism, and whose axiom 
was, that ‘‘ every negro who could read was 
to be reckoned a yellow,” and exterminated ac- 
cordingly, Geffrard marched against and defeated 
the black leader Acaau ; but, true to that human- 
ity which seems the very basis of his charac- 
ter, we find him in turn defending the middle 
classes from the blacks, and the insurgent blacks 
when taken prisoners, from the national guard. 
He became Lieut.-General during these movements ; 
but General Riché, who became President in 1846, 
and who bore him a grudge for having formerly 
made him a prisoner, sent him before a court- 
martial, which in Haytian understanding then meant 
sending him to death. Through the adroitness, 
however, of Riché’s minister of war, who knew 
Geffrard’s value, the General was acquitted. The 





president of the court-martial was Soulouque, who 
seems to have imbibed on this occasion a strange 
friendship for the man whose life he had been the 
means of preserving, and who thus spared him in 
an otherwise unaccountable manner during his 
subsequent rule, and even forced on him a title of 
Duke, which Geffrard did not care to assume. 
This was the more remarkable, as the course of 
events was of a nature to create the utmost jealousy 
of Geffrard in Soulouque’s mind. In two disastrous 
wars which he undertook in 1849, and in 1855-56, 
against his neighbours of the Dominican Republic, 
Geffrard alone won credit. In the former, he was 
wounded at the head of the division ; in both, by 
his courage, his activity, his cheerfulness, and, 
above all, by his anxious care for the welfare of 
his soldiers, he exhibited the most striking con- 
trast to Soulouque’s imbecile generalship, and 
brutal indifference to the safety of others. In the 
latter war, in particular, Geffrard succeeded on the 
retreat in bringing in the rear-guard in perfect 
safety, without the loss of a single piece of artil- 
lery or ammunition-waggon, whilst the Emperor 
was only thinking of saving his own burly person 
by a speedy flight. Already, at this period, he 
was repeatedly urged to allow a revolution to take 
place in his favour, but declined all solicitations. 
Still, even in spite of the mocking comparisons 
which were instituted between the potentate and 
his general, Soulouque might possibly yet have 
spared him, as a servant of undeviating faithful- 
ness, but for—a brace of comets. 

When the comet of 1843 appeared, a resemblance 
was caught by the popular fancy between its tail 
and a long plume conspicuously worn by Geffrard, 
when galloping at the head of his division, and it 
was called “ Geffrard’s plume.” But a new comet 
appeared in 1858, this time with two tails. “ Gef- 
frard has two plumes,” was the popular saying 
which at. once flew about, and which served, in 
the minds of a superstitious people, to give the 
impression of some extraordinary piece of luck 
about to befall the General. Soulouque was greatly 
disturbed ; he consulted a favourite sorcerer whom 
he had for a while discarded; he attempted a 
further trial of Geffrard’s luck, by bidding him 
open his clenched fist within which he held a gold 
piece ; when, lo! the imperial clutch was forced 
to yield to the stronger muscles of the General. 
At last, the comet not disappearing, Soulouque 
determined to have Geffrard arrested. 
text, however, seemed necessary ; spies were placed 
to watch all his movements. 

Geffrard, however, was warned of his danger, and 
he knew that nothing was to be hoped from 
Soulougue’s ferocity when once aroused. Just 
then the emissaries of a conspiracy formed in the 
valley of the Artibonite, beyond the mountain- 
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chain which forms the backbone of the island, 
were in Port-au-Prince, the capital, in search of a 
leader. They addressed themselves to Geffrard. 
The cup of Soulouque’s tyranny was full ; Geffrard 
listened to their solicitations ; but he was barely 
able, by the aid of a friend, to escape in a boat, on 
the night when he was to have been arrested. He 
had neither funds nor army. But so thoroughly 
ripe were the people for revolution, that on his 
landing at Gonaives, six men coming by sea, met 
by three on land, were sufficient to carry the place 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. The 
north of the island soon rose as one man. It is 
said, however, that the west and south might not 
have risen had not Soulouque led his army against 
the revolutionists. In the two or three weeks 
of warfare which ensued, three men are said to 
have been killed, and about ten wounded. But 
the troops of Soulouque’s army mostly melted 
away into that of his opponent’s, the pickets and 
sentries in particular almost invariably suffering 
themselves, with somewhat of coy reluctance, to 
be enticed away. When Soulouque entered his 
capital (10th Jan. 1859) with scarcely a fragment 
of his forces, he was overwhelmed with ironical 
congratulations by the populace. He bethought 
himself of his old resouree—an extensive massacre, 
with the promise of plunder to the murderers. 
Already, from the moment of Geffrard’s escape, he 
had had the prisons filled with all whom he might 
suspect, Geffrard’s wife and daughters in the num- 
ber. The massacre was to begin with the prisons, 
and to be extended as far as might be deemed ex- 
pedient amongst the ‘‘yellow” class. The day 
(15th January) was fixed, the blood-money paid to 
the intended assassins. But before the day came, 
Geffrard was at the gates. It was the assassins 
themselves who opened them to him. Not a blow 
was struck in defence of the falling Emperor. 
Geffrard entered the city, we are told, without 
running any other risk than that of being deafened 
by acclamations. The massacre of the prisoners 
was fixed for 4 P.m.; at 4 a.m., Soulouque was 
himself a prisoner. He was allowed to take refuge 
at the French consulate, and from thence to pass 
over on an English vessel to Jamaica (19th Jan- 
uary) with a few of his most hated officers, Geffrard 
saving them from the rage of the people. (The 
ex-empress, I believe, now maintains herself as a 
washerwoman.) The Republic was once more 
proclaimed, and Fabre Geffrard became the Pre- 
sident. 

Four years have not elapsed since the last revo- 
lution, but a marvellous change has been already 
effected. Indeed, a French writer in the Annuaire 
des Deux Mondes goes so far as to say that more 
useful measures were enacted within the first year 
of Geffrard’s rule, than had ever been adopted be- 





fore, although, owing to the opposition or ignor- 
ance of those with whom he had to deal, the Pre. 
sident had not done one-tenth part of what he 
could and would have done. Soulouque had kept | 
nearly the whole male population under arms, com- | 
pelling his soldiers to cultivate his estates without | 
so much as feeding them. The great bulk of the | 
army was now disbanded ; of the troops retained, 
the pay was doubled or trebled, and a crack corps | 
of sharpshooters formed, on the model of the 
French ‘‘ Chasseurs d’Afrique.’ Improved arms 
were bought, so as gradually to get rid of the old | 
flint-locks which Soulouque had remained obsti- 
nately wedded to, apparently on the ground that 
his favourite hero Hannibal had never used per- 
cussion-caps! Soulouque’s so-called navy, com- 
posed of rotten old ships bought at ten times their 
value, was disposed of, a couple of war steamers 
being ordered to be built, one in England, one in | 
France. The wretched salaries of the civil func- 
tionaries, which rendered peculation all but a 
necessity, were more than doubled; but severe 
measures were taken against official extortion, 
peculation upon receipts, and frauds upon con- | 
tracts, all of which had risen to an enormous | 
height. The issue of paper-money was at once | 
limited ; measures were taken to call in the enor- | 
mous masses of treasury bonds already afloat, 
masses so great that the merchants, who were 
allowed to pay them in at par, in discharge of | 
customs’ duties, found yet a profit in selling them 
at 60 and 70 per cent. diseount; whilst the 
new Government contrived to meet punctually 
all its own engagements. The liberal tariff of 
1846 was restored; an onerous tax of one-fifth 
(after the manner of tithe) on the coffee crop | 
was replaced by an export duty. In order to 
restore the former high character of San Domingo 
coffee, all coffees were made subject to inspec- 
tion before shipment. An agricultural bank, to 
which the Government supplied the first capi- 
tal, was established at Port-au-Prince, with six 
branches in other towns, to make advances to agri- 
culturists for the purchase of machinery, improved 
agricultural implements, plantations, etc., at an 
interest which may seem to us high (10 per cent.), 
but which is said to be only one-fifth, or even a 
smaller proportion, of that which would previously 
have been paid; the applications for advances 
being, of course, subjected to due verification. 
The rich forests of the State, hitherto cruelly plun- 
dered and wasted, were placed under a careful 
system of management. Steps were taken for the 
repair of roads, water-works, public buildings ; 


the streets of towns; a quay was built at Port-au- 


| 
| 
35 | 
the first attempts made to enforce cleanliness in | 
Prince. Eleven boys were sent at the expense of | 





the State to be educated in France; the college | 
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already existing in Port-au-Prince was re-organized, 
two new ones were established, professors sent for 
from Europe ; a naval school was opened, and even 
a school of law; primary schools were decreed to 
be established in every commune. Yet, in spite of 
all these calls upon the public revenue, by sole 
dint of economizing expenditure, there was an ex- 
cess of receipts in the exchequer by the end of the 
very first year. 

What is the result? Life and property are 
secure ; cultivation (which, indeed, had reached its 
very lowest point) is extending, trade reviving ; 


| the people are contented, and, to use the expres- 


sion of a Haytian merchant, feel that they have a 


| personal interest in the continuance of Geffrard’s 
| rule. The great curse of Hayti since the expulsion 


of the whites has been the rivalry between blacks 
and ‘‘ yellows.” Instead of sacrificing, or even 
subordinating one colour to another, the President, 


| himself a coloured man (of the class technically 


called ‘‘ griffes,” the last remove but one from the 
pure negro)—bearing no doubt in mind that, al- 
though in later struggles the ‘‘ yellow” has mostly 
been the champion of civilisation, the black of bar- 
barism, yet the one ruler under whom Hayti really 
held her own as a civilized country, Toussaint 
lOuverture, was a full negro,—has done all in his 
power to conciliate the blacks, by retaining as 
many of them as possible in office and around 
him, to the serious danger of his life, as they 
frequently plot a,ainst him. Instead of jea- 
lously excluding foreigners, he is glad to see them 
in the country, and has particularly encouraged 
the settlement of coloured men from the United 
States. Instead of checking education, he does 
everything in his power to promote it, and ex- 
presses the hope that his people may become so 
enlightened as to render despotism in future 
impossible. Instead of patronizing heathenism, 
he has endeavoured on the one hand, by a 
concordat with the Pope, to purge the Roman 
Catholic Church of the island (Romanism being 
legally the religion of the State) of the rabble 
of priestly scoundrels or impostors who hitherto 
usurped the functions of its ministry ; and on the 
other hand, the provision of the Constitution, 
which declares that all religions shall be tolerated, 
has been faithfully carried out, Protestant mis- 
sionaries and their converts enjoying full liberty 
and protection. He declares himself glad to en- 
courage all who preach virtue and morality, and 
fond of controversy as a means of eliciting the 
truth. Indeed, a Protestant lady has been ap- 
pointed by the Government to direct the public 
school of the important town of Carmel; and 
though the opposition of several members of the 
local board led at one time to her resignation, the 
President refused to accept it. Instead of fearing 








or being jealous of the intelligence of others, he 
has surrounded himself with the ablest men in the 
country ; and his private secretary, M. Rouman, 
in particular, is described as entering freely into 
his chief’s conversation “with much vivacity, and 
an eye beaming with intelligence.” 

But the wisdom of Fabre Geffrard is not only 
that of the head, but of the heart. Not long 
after his accession to power, he observed that 
a particular sentry was unusually often on duty 
before his palace, and so remained far beyond 
the time when he should have been relieved. 
He told the man he felt certain that he had some 
evil design against him. The sentry confessed 
that he had been bribed by an officer of the 
staff, for 8000 Haytian dollars, to assassinate the 
President. Geffrard bade him go to the officer, 
telling him that his pistols were not good, and in- 
sisting on having a written promise of the reward. 
This having been done, whilst the President was 
surrounded by his staff, he had the man arrested 
with the written promise of the plotter upon him. 
On the latter he imposed, for sole punishment, the 
payment of the 8000 dollars’ reward to the sentry, 
retaining him on his staff; the soldier he pro- 
moted. 

Now let it be observed that such clemency is 
not the careless act of a man with whom every- 
thing has gone well. On the contrary, Geffrard’s 
heart has been wrung by the keenest woes that 
can try a man, all in direct connexion with the 
exercise of his power. His only son, a youth of 
eighteen, died of exhaustion and fatigue brought 
on by his exertions in that blessed and well-nigh 
bloodless revolution which carried his father to the 
Presidency. His eldest daughter died in child- 
birth from anxiety for her father. His youngest 
daughter became the victim of one of the most 
dastardly murders recorded in history, which will 
presently be referred to. Yet nothing of all this 
has availed to sour or freeze the man’s long-suffer- 
ing generosity. A general officer in attendance 
upon him had resolved to murder him, and Gef- 
frard knew of it. Taking with him the would-be 
assassin, he went to the cemetery, at the gate of 
which he left two ‘‘ guides ” who had accompanied 
him, and proceeded to his son’s grave. Having 
reached it, he turned to his companion, and said : 
‘“*T know you carry pistols to shoot me on the 
first opportunity. Do it here. Let me fall on the 
grave of my son. Do you hesitate?” he pro- 
ceeded, after a moment ; ‘‘ take my pistols, if your 
own fail you.” The spirit of the assassin was dis- 
armed ; he was forgiven, and retained his rank. 

There remains to be told the most dreadful of 
all Geffrard’s trials. It has been said that, to 
conciliate the blacks, he has kept as many of them 
as possible in office, and near his person. One of 
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these, a ‘‘ General Guerrier Prophtte,” who had 
taken part in the revolution, was Secretary of the 
Interior, and had received various other appoint- 
ments; but before a twelvemonth was out 
Prophtte had become the soul of a formidable plot, 
having for object to recover supremacy for the 
blacks, by assassinating the President, and the 
female members of his family, and by such fur- 
ther massacring of ‘‘ yellows” as might be expe- 
dient. Emissaries were sent throughout the 
towns of the North and the capital, officials 
bribed, secret meetings held, and a rendezvous 
fixed. No fewer than sixteen aides-de-camp of the 
President were in the plot. But not one battalion 
of the army, not one commune in the country, 
could be made to waver in its allegiance. The 
President, moreover, was fully apprised of all that 
was taking place, and, early on the 3d September, 
he sent for Prophéte, and gave him his choice be- 
tween exile or imprisonment. He chose the for- 
mer, embarking the same day. But so far from 
renouncing their murderous designs against the 
President, the conspirators sought to compass 
them by means of a still more hateful crime. He 
was in the habit of spending part of his evenings 
at his mother’s house, which was also the resi- 
dence of his daughter Cora, just married to M. 
Blanfort, walking thither unattended. <A cabinet 
council, summoned to deliberate on the arrest of 
the conspirators next day, lasted beyond the usual 
hour. A wretch, named Sanon, a huge blunder- 
buss loaded with slugs in his hand, and three ac- 
complices by his side, crept under the gallery of 
the ladies’ house, towards the dining-room on the 
ground-floor, where Cora Blanfort sat reading at 
a table. Raising a bar of the Venetian blind, he 
fired with fatal effect. Eleven slugs were extracted 
from the wainscot, besides those found in the body 
of the victim. 

But the crime remained fruitless. Geffrard 
was not suffered to leave the palace, and the 
assassins had to disperse. So popular was Geffrard 
already, that from all sides the national guards 
met unsummoned, and several regiments marched 
on Port-au-Prince. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
thirty-two persons, of whom seven only were civi- 
lians, allthe rest connected with the army, including 
four aides-de-camp of the President, were arrested, 
and tried before a military tribunal. We are told 
that ‘‘every care was taken to secure to the ac- 
cused a fair and open trial,” that ‘‘a numerous 
bar ” appeared to defend them ; that exceptions to 
the jurisdiction of the court, to the form of pro- 
cedure, to the evidence submitted, were patiently 
heard and calmly considered ;” in short, in a city 
where afew years before justice had practically 
ceased to exist, and frightful murders had been 
perpetrated at the mere caprice of the ruler, the 





authors of a perfectly unprovoked murder com- 
mitted upon the new ruler’s own daughter, were 
only convicted after a nine days’ trial, seventeen 
of the conspirators being sentenced to death, three 
to three years’ imprisonment, the remaining twelve 
acquitted. It is not necessary to share Mr. Un- 
derhill’s admiration for the turgid rhetoric of the 
Haytian advocates, but their boldness gives, as he 
truly says, a very favourable impression of the 
impartiality of the Government. It is to be ob- 
served, moreover, that whilst both the army and 
the people appear to have been clamorous for 
condemnation, it was only after long discussions 
and urgent representations from his ministers that 
the President consented to sign the warrants of 
execution. One, indeed, of the seventeen prison- 


ers who had been found guilty on the capital charge | 
was reprieved; to avert the chance of further 


leniency on the President’s part, the others were 
shot within an hour. Over the graves of the 
ruler’s three children lies now one large flat stone, 
without ornament, whilst on a small headstone is 
written,—‘‘ Cora Blanfort, born Geffrard, assas- 
sinated September 3, 1859.” 
other hand, on receiving news of Madame Blan- 
fort’s murder, went immediately in full dress to 
the Roman Catholic chapel of Kingston, to order a 
thanksgiving mass for so blessed an event; and 
we are told that the priest had great trouble in 
making him understand that the occasion was an 
unmeet one for his devout rejoicing. Iam sorry 
to say that the present year has seen another for- 


midable conspiracy, which has led to fresh execu- | 


tions, after long protracted trials. 

President Geffrard is described by the English 
missionary (1860) as a grey-haired man of fifty-four 
years of age, rather short but slim in figure, of very 
pleasing countenance, and simple and gentlemanly 
appearance, dressed without ornament of any kind. 
‘* His one wish,” says Mr. Underhill, ‘is to teach 
his people the benefits of regular government, . . . 
at once lenient and just, legal and constitutional. 
He desires to heal the strifes of the past, to allay 
prejudices, and to reign as the wise and enlightened 
ruler of a free and enlightened people.” Far from 
over-estimating what he has done hitherto, Geffrard 
freely admits that he is often obliged to abstain 
from useful measures, on account of the people. 
But he has an honest confidence in their capacity 
for improvement; believes that, as a nation of slaves 
who have conquered their freedom, they have done 
about as well as could have been expected in half 
a century, and hopes with five years of constitu- 


tional government to show what can be made of | 


them. And Mr. Underhill accordingly himself 
expresses the opinion that, ‘if the two opposing 
forces in Haytian society can be forced into one 


homogeneous national life, there is every probability 
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of the Haytian nation becoming a bright example 
of African culture.” 

Why must it be said that the success of an ex- 
periment so momentous for the future of one whole 
continent and nearly half another is threatened from 
without as well as from within? by European am- 
bition as well as by native lawlessness? It is from 
Spain that the chief danger seems at the present 
moment to threaten the renascent prosperity of 
Hayti. The island was of old divided between 
France and Spain ; and although under Toussaint 
lOuverture the Spanish portion was incorporated 
with the French, the treaties of 1814-15 restored 
her portion to Spain. But on the fall of the Span- 
ish power in America, the Spanish portion (1822 
declared itself independent, and almost immediately 
afterwards became absorbed in the Haytian Repub- 
lic, to which it remained united till 1844, when, 
under General Pedro Santana, one of the great 
landowners of the country, it resumed its inde- 
pendence as the ‘‘ Dominican Republic.” Vain 
efforts were made by the Haytians to re-annex the 
lost territory ; but whilst successful in defending 
their independence, the Dominicans were divided 
among themselves, and many of their chiefs were 
anxious to annex their country to the dominions of 
some foreign power. At last, at a time when, 
through a five years’ truce with President Geffrard, 
the little republic seemed to have obtained at least 
a chance of existence, General Santana—who, after 
various internal changes, had been carried again to 
power—after using his recovered authority in a 
most tyrannical and flagitious way, and setting 


almost every European power against him by out- | 


rages to their subjects, or insults to their represen- 
tatives, proclaimed once more the rule of Spain 
(March 1861). Troops were immediately sent from 


Cuba, and two months later a royal decree from | 


Republic to be reincorporated with the 
monarchy. It appears certain that a large yortion 
of the population was taken by surprise, antes ad- 
verse to the rule of the mother-country ; President 
Geffrard, in a manifesto addressed to all the powers, 


Aranjuez declared theterritory of the late a 


has protested against the establishment of a foreign 
power in the island ; no one doubts that, but for 
the American secession, the United States would 
not have allowed, nor would Spain have even dared 
to effect, the annexation in question. But consid- 
erable forces are understood already to occupy the 
territory, and the Mexican intervention will afford 
Spain an easy pretext for pouring in more. Mean- 
while the leading journal of England has almost 
hounded her on to the conquest of Hayti, declaring 
that ‘she can do no harm to the world by supplant- 
ing any government” she can find in Hayti, as long 
as she does not restore the curse of slavery. Yet 
Mr. Underhill, visiting Cuba after Hayti and Ja- 
maica, and observing the slaves of the labouring class 
working at Havana on the wharves or in the docks, 
declares that he “could hardly believe that the 
stolid, round-headed, brutish-looking animals which 
were mechanically performing the tasks allotted to 
them, were of the same race as the sharp, quick- 
witted and manly people he had left in the islands 
where freedom is enjoyed.” 

But Spain, we are told, has maintained freedom 
in the Dominican territory, and would, no doubt, 
maintain it in Hayti. Listen again to what Mr. 
Underhill says of the manner in which Spain under- 
stands freedom in Cuba :— 





Spanish | 


“During the last few years large numbers of 
| Chinamen have been introduced into Cuba as emi- 
| grants. Z'hough promised the advantages of freedom 
| they are really slaves, and oppression has so mad- 
| dened them that a large number is always in prison 
for insubordination. Many more have committed 
suicide. .... Several gangs that I saw working 
in the streets bore in their faces an expression of 
| the most hopeless despair. It was heart-rending 
| to witness the silent anguish and heartless agony 
which every feature and every motion of the frame 
| proclaimed.” 
So much for Spanish freedom. 
| Hayti may long be saved from it! 


God grant that 
God grant that 


| England may never allow it to be inaugurated in 


| that country, in place of the beneficent rule of Fabre 
| Geffrard the mulatto ! 
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VISTAS IN 


THE RUSSIAN 


CHURCH. 


PART SECOND. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH IN TRUTH 
AND PURITY. 

Few who are in search of true religion will 
attach very much weight to the official ideas there- 
upon of kings or emperors of this world ; and, in 
truth, when Vladimir the Great seemed so instan- 
taneously to convert the whole of his subjects, he 
was really doing little more than arranging and 
methodizing the materials already in existence 
among them. 

The Russian country had been a field of mis- 
sionary labour to the Church of Constantinople 
from the times of the gifted Prelate Photius, at 
least ; and an ancestor of Vladimir’s own had been 
privileged to see much light. ‘If the Christian 
religion were not true, your grandmother Olga, the 
wisest of women, would never have adopted it,” 
said Vladimir’s counsellors to him at one of his de- 
liberations on choosing a national faith. Now this 
Olga was a queen, and such office must contain 
much that is similar to the circumstances of the rich 
man, of whom it is written that he is to find it 
exceedingly difficult to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; the illustrating parable, indeed, might 
almost be taken to say, impossible ; but then there 
is added immediately after, that what is impossible 
to man is possible to God ; and certainly it does 
not seem that Olga’s leading into the way of truth, 
so rich in after results, was altogether of her own 
finding out. 

At all events, it was not the gratification or 
splendour of being raised in early years from a lowly 
peasant condition to be queen-consort of King 
Igor over the then recently consolidated empire of 
Russia, which opened her eyes to a kingdum greater 
still. Nor was it her first great misfortune, 
when, after twenty years of uninterrupted domestic 
happiness, her royal husband was killed on a mili- 
tary expedition, and she, left alone, with her infant 
son, and a revolted people, and all the destinies of 
Russia in her hand, had the struggle of life to be- 
gin. It was, indeed, neither in the wars which 
followed, northe victories which supervened, that the 
still, small voice was heard ; but afterwards when 
the responsibilities thrown on her in educating her 
son, and ruling his people, began to press on her 
mind, a sense of her own deficiencies began to 
dawn upon her, and a desire to hear the gospel of 
God took possession of her soul. 

Under this impression it was, that she journeyed 
(4.D. 957) to Constantinople, then the great eastern 
centre of the revealed religion, to be instructed in 
the Christian faith ; and it seems to have beer im- 





parted to her in a more pure and evangelical form 
than the general history and subsequent progress 
of the Eastern Church could well have led us to 
expect. These saving circumstances, too, are 
founded on most unexceptionable testimony, being 
given by the Russian monk Nestor, only ninety 
years after the period of Olga ; himself, Nestor, a 
humble yet enthusiastic admirer of an entirely dif- 
ferent version of Christianity, yet an undeviating 
exponent of whatever he believed to be historical 
facts ; and these were related to him for times 
earlier than his own by a very old man, Yan, who 
finished his days in the Petcherski convent of Kiev, 
shortly after Nestor had entered there in his seven- 
teenth year. 

Except for his faithful adherence to old Yan’s nar- 
ration, it had scarcely been possible for Nestor, 
amongst all his contrary surroundings and beliefs, 
to have described the story of Olga’s conversion 
without a reference to relics, pictures, crosses, and 
miracles. Not one of these, however, do we find 
there, but in their place, “that Olga had from 
early years desired to know the truth, and she 
succeeded in finding at last this precious pearl 
which is Christ. Solomon said, ‘the love of truth 
refreshes the soul,’ and likewise, ‘ those who seek 
me shall find me.’ God himself has also said, 
‘ Whosoever comes to me shall not knock in 
vain !’” 

When, too, after her baptism in a foreign 
country, some most excusable feminine fears as- 
sailed the Russian widowed Queen, as she was set- 
ting out to return to her own land, ‘‘ where her 
people were all Pagans, and her son the same,” 
the Patriarch strengthened her with these words 
alone :—‘‘ Daughter, full of faith, thou hast been 
baptized in the name of Christ, and Christ has 
called thee to him. Christ then shall save thee as 
in the early ages he saved Enoch, and Noah in the 
ark, and as he saved Abraham from Abimelech, 
and Moses from Pharaoh, and David from Saul, 
and Daniel in the lions’ den, so shall he save thee 
from the evil spirit and all his snares.” 

Returned at length to Kiev, Nestor relates that 
‘*Olga continued to live with her son, whose con- 
version she ardently desired. But he, full of con- 
tempt for baptism, would listen to nothing. In 
truth, when one speaks of the Lord to those who 
are not enlightened, one is met with mockeries. 
The Christian faith is a stupidity to the incredu- 
lous ; they do not understand it, and walk in 
darkness ; they do not see the majesty of God, 
and have their hearts so hardened, that they do 
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not hear with their ears, or understand with their | not apprehend anything, and answered, ‘ How 
eyes. But Solomon has said, those who conduct | can I embrace a foreign religion ? my people would 
themselves thus are fools ; I have called them, and | laugh at me.’ ‘If you would only be baptized,’ re- 
they have not heard ; I have spoken to them, and | plied Olga, ‘ your people would soon do the same 7 
they have not listened; they have despised my | but Sviatoslav resisted all the counsels of his 
counsels, and have not accepted my reasons ; they | mother, and continued to live like a Pagan.” 

are the enemies of wisdom, for they despise the| Then there follows a homily from the priestly 


word of God; they refuse my advice, and tread | scribe on the sin of disobedience to parents ; but 
| 


























under foot the proofs I wished to give them of the | 


truth.” 

“Olga often said to her son, Sviatoslav, ‘O my 
son! I have learned to know God, and am happy 
therein ; if you would only, like me, become de- 
sirous of seeking after the truth, you would not be 
long in having equal joy!’ But Sviatoslav would 





The Cathedral of St. 


even as he had mercy on me!’ After which 
Olga set herself night and day to pray for the con- 
version of her son and his countrymen, and she 
continued to watch over the education of Sviato- 
slav until he came to man’s estate.” 


INTRODUCTION OF STATE AND OTHER CRAFTS. 


Not on earth, or in an earthly sense, had poor 





* “The temple of St. Sophia in Novgorod, erected 
by Vladimir, son of Yaroslav, who died (a.D. 1052) 
while only a youth, and was buried there, together with 
his mother: this church has not suffered materially either 
from wars or time, but has been preserved'in all its 
grandeur, as a jewel above price to our country.” — 
Blackmore's Mouravieff. 

I1I—34 


presently, taking up the pen of the historian again, 
| he concludes with: * Notwithstanding all this, 


Olga loved her son not less than before, and said 
| in his presence, ‘ Let the will of God be done! 
| When he shall be pleased to show grace to my 
family and country of Russia, he will touch the 
' hearts of all and inspire them with his holy fear, 


Sophia in Novgorod.* 


Olga either peace or rest, for her son in manhood 
seemed only to deviate further and further from 
belief in Christ ; and when even up to the last, 
after a short partial amending, he would break 
away both from her and his own children, whom 
she was bringing up and educating for him, to go 
upon a not very just war in a distant part of the 
empire, she could only say, “ My son, you sce 
how ill I am, and how short a time I have to 
live ; at least, bury me first, and then go and do 
whatever shall seem good in thine eyes.” She was 
indeed very ill; and, dying within three days of 
that time, her committal to the earth, which took 
place in the exact manner she had herself pre- 
viously arranged, became a final recommendation 
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in qu continued to spread, much aided as they 
were too by the first Slavonic translations of parts 
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of Scripture prepared by the urned Greeks, 

Cyril and Methodius ; until, in the t 
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ge in progress ; 
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his proceedings. Though previously filled with 


iery zeal in honour of the false gods of his fore- 


fathers, and living in many iniqnities, he now 
(A.D. 986) received in state, with his people as 


listeners, embassies from neighbouring nations, 


Mahometan, Bolgars, Khozarian Jews, Roman 
Catholic Germans, and Constantinopolitan Greeks, 
each of whom employed all their eloquence in 


setting forth the merits their own particular 


faith. 
Vladimir heard everything, but gave out very 
little, except some pointed objections to two of the 


which had the effect of concen- 
of his people on the Roman 
churches, most 

and then he sent out ex- 


forms of religion, 
trating the attention 
and Greek Catholic as the two 
worthy of their study ; 


peditions of inquiry to gather information concern- 






ing both those rival institutions in their own respec- 
tive of th« 


expeditions, the Boyards and ancients of the metro- 


countries. t each return of one 


polis were called together to hear the result, and 
by their comments involuntarily to teach Vladimir 
in which direction the whole national feeling was 


likely to go. In this manner public expectation 


was kept continually on the stretch; and men 


were becoming day by day more and more mark- 


edly anxious for an authoritative decision by their 
ruler ; but he dealt 





till in enigmas alone. 





His own mind, however 
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fully made up for the Greek form of worship, he 


led his army next year against the Greek city of 
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down to the bank of the river to-morrow morning, 
be he rich or poor, old or young, shall be con- 
sidered a rebel, and treated as such.” 

Down accordingly came all the people, in a 
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baptism, while foreign priests read appropriate 
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says in past times a learned Russian divine, 


*‘ Christ died for all; and there is no one so great 


| a sinner whom His grace alone is not able to save.” 
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But to human eyes, in 
Viladimir’s, a passage 
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waters of faith and repentance. And when we 


urther read that on Vladimir’s return from Ker- 
on he brought with him the relics of St. Clement 
and his disciple Phiva, precious vases, incense 
pots, and holy pictures, beside the relation of a 


divine miracle performed on himself,—it is only too 





plain that the beginning of the State establishment 


of the Church in Russia introduced features alike 


unwarranted by the New Testament, and alien to 


the earliest confessions of Christianity in the 


land, 
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extraordinary above everything. Under such 
encouragement, too, these officials did multiply, 
and poor Nestor’s own experiences in that reign 
are chiefly concerned with the joy which the rulers 
felt on learning that a monastery required to be 
enlarged on account of the increased numbers of 
its community ; and are filled with edifying praises 
of the good men who excavated caverns for them- 
selves in solitary places, and lived there for the 
rest of their lives ‘“‘in the practice of all the 
virtues ;” and with the discoveries of sacred relics 
of departed saints by a few faithful men digging 
secretly at remarkable times in places known to 
very few. 

Aeign followed reign, and the Church became in 
each of them more strongly established by civil 
law, and more intimately dependent on the State. 
For some time indeed it kept up considerable in- 
dependence in the management of its own internal 
affairs ; and its conduct during the long period of 
Tahtar domination, and the subsequent wars of 
disputed succession, was above all praise. 

But the State would appear to be at any time a 
jealous master, and no more to be depended on or 
trusted in than the princes of whom it is generally 
composed ; precisely therefore as the nation rose 
out of its ancient troubles in medieval and modern 
times, so was the past loyalty of the church- 
establishment forgotten, and every effort made by 
ruler after ruler to bind it hand and foot, and 
convert it into a mere instrument of government 
service. Heir tothe eventualities of its own times, 
and profiting by one of the most characteristic dif- 
ferences between the Greek and Roman Catholic 
Churches, the Russian Church, which had been 
long ruled over ecclesiastically by a Metropolitan, 
attained in A.D. 1587 to the patriarchal rank ; 
becoming thereby equal with the Church of Con- 
stantinople from which it had derived its earliest 
existence: and among the ten patriarchs who 
successively filled the chair of all Russia up to the 
year A.D. 1710, were many examples of all that 
could be desired in Christian teachers, priests de- 
voted to their duty in its every aspect, eloquent 
preachers, and, above all, ‘‘ men of prayer.” 

Yet this notwithstanding, did Peter the Great 
abolish the Patriarchate, introduce into its place a 
Government committee of his own appointing and 
superintendence, and contrive to transfer almost 
all the powers of the Church, with much of its 
property, into his own hands. His successors fol- 
lowed in the same line ; the State Church was by 
their means more firmly established by political 
law as the Church for all the nation, but its mini- 
sters became mere puppets in the hands of lay, 
and worse, Government officers. Now in the better 
features of the earlier and more independent Russian 
State-churchmen described above, we see but the 
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simple and happy consequence of their being men 
of Russian birth, and fair representatives on the 
whole of the great Russian nation, amongst whom 
the importance of religion will ever culminate. But 
with the other officers of the Government of that 
country it has long been far different: for, with the 
reigning family recruited largely generation after 
generation from the families of the numerous little 
German potentates, German ideas were introduced 
into the machinery of Russian government ; and 
Germans innumerable being imported into every 
branch of the Executive to carry out these ideas, 
strengthened the hands of the Emperor to enact 
anything he pleased against the wishes or liberties 
of his own people; and, with a different ethno- 
logical constitution, the civil officials of the country, 
as a body, became less religiously inclined than the 
nation at large; whose spiritual pastors have since 
been successively reduced under such régime to a 
state of penury, and of almost passive obedience 
to police regulations, which is painful in the ex- 
treme to behold. 

Thus, Established Churches are to be seen every- 
where over the land; they are fenced in by law 
from interference by other faiths; are eminently 
protected in fact from every competition, and revel 
in appearance of splendour and wealth; but the 
clergy, while they are most hard worked,—called 
to it everywhere by teeming crowds of orthodox 
worshippers, and compelled to it by Government 
officers, though too often merely to subserve the 
financial purposes of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or cheapen the defence of the Empire,—are starved 
to a degree which must degrade. All the higher dig- 
nities of the Church are monopolized by the “black 
clergy,” who do not marry, and live in monas- 
teries ; but the more numerous class, the ** white” 
or parochial clergy, who must marry in order to be 
ordained, and can never rise beyond that degree, 
receive a salary from Government amounting to 
about £1 a year. With such an income in view, 
what education can be expected in the aspirants 
to its fruition? and with such an income in 
enjoyment, in what class of life can parish priest 
and wife and family be brought up, with whom 
can they associate, and what degree of respect are 
they likely to command in public ? 

How fatal, then, even to the protected form of 
faith, an association with the State ; for that dries 
up the sources of private charity, and while to an 
independent preacher of faith in Christ, no salary at 
all is needed, because contributions over and above 
his needs are pretty sure to flow in unceasingly; 
yet to one who is looked on as a paid servant of 
Government, paid and made to do its every behest, 
not to show his own convictions, little is ever 
tendered. Nor is the position of the “ black 
clergy” much better, and with many of them not 
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at all better than their white brethren; for the 
Government allowance now given in lieu of their 
former ample possessions, by no means suffices 
even for bread and water. Only in 1831 a num- 
ber of monasteries reduced to absolute extremity, 
applied to the Emperor, petitioning for relief. 

‘* Whereupon the Emperor, who was already 
aware of the urgency of their need, conferred with 
the high police, and gave orders to the Secretary 
of State to prepare an edict to the following 
effect :— 

‘*That in order that the monks and nuns may 
have more sufficient means of subsistence, all the 
inmates of monasteries and convents under the 
legal age of profession (viz. 40) should return to 
the parishes and dwellings to which they originally 
belonged, and betake themselves again to their 
former callings.” 


OPINIONS ON DISSENT. 


After viewing this final result of an alliance be- 
tween the Church and State of Russia, we may 
well inquire what proportion of the people is satis- 
fied with that establishment, as representing the 
church of their affections and hopes, here and here- 
after ; that people being, too, and having always 
been, through every historical period, anxious for 
religious perfection, and true to spiritual guidance ; 
in fact then, what of Dissent in Russia ? 

At once we must confess this to be a question of 
almost infinite difficulty for any stranger to solve, 
even though he should have succeeded in penetrat- 
ing much of the mystery connected with the 
established church ; and though, indeed, when we 
do get at private indigenous opinions on that, they 
may be found not unfrequently leading in the way 
of dissent. But in any case, the subject must be 
approached with the respect due to its nature, and 
the attention demanded by its difficulty, for many 
stereotyped descriptions are afloat of the dissenters 
from, as well as the members of, the Russian 
Church ; most of them catching eagerly at some 
individual peccant case, as a representation of the 
whole body ; and withal so generally written by 
professed and interested opponents of the party in 
question, that we certainly cannot gather therefrom 
the light in which peculiar doctrines are looked on 
by their own authors; i.e., the men who, in the 
pursuit of those truths, or formation of those 
creeds, have often sacrificed much of their temporal 
prospects, but have considered themselves abun- 
dantly repaid it they had benefited their souls, or 
arrived at a nearer knowledge of God. 

Any first question on Dissent then is pretty sure 
to be unsatisfactorily answered in general Russian 
society ; for the mere idea of the existence of such 
a thing scandalizes the minds of many, who cannot 
separate between Church and State, religion and 





an established church, or seeking after their own 
salvation, and want of loyalty as obedient subjects 
of the Emperor of Russia. These persons, there- 
fore—honest, well-to-do, and sometimes learned 
men—are pretty sure to answer that they do not 
know anything at all about Dissent, or that it does 
not exist, or that they never thought about it 
before ; or perhaps assure you with oblique flat- 
tery, ‘‘that there are no men or women of edu- 
cation among the Dissenters, who are in general 
found only among the poor and ignorant classes 
of the population.” We have even had it sen- 
tentiously and positively affirmed to us, ‘ that 
the works of Dissenters, kept secret hitherto, 
have lately begun to appear in print, and it is from 
them that other persons, who are not only educated 
but have common sense, may conclude that Dissent 
is a consequence of ignorance ; and that more can- 
not be said against them, than that the Dissenters 
are afraid of the appearance of their own works.” 

On the other hand, however, we have been even 
more credibly informed, that there have been 
hitherto so many severe laws and penalties against 
Dissenters of every denomination, that they were 
obliged to keep themselves as quiet and concealed 
as possible : and though Catherine 1. claimed the 
glory of allowing freedom of exercise to every form 
of religion, Dissenters from her own included, the 
governments which followed could never com- 
pletely distinguish between a departure from the 
national church and political treason, looking on 
all sectarians as ‘‘ dangerous in their actions, and 
offenders against the wellbeing of the community,” 
until, indeed, the present Emperor, Alexander I1., 
who has ordered such cases to be treated with all 
possible forbearance and humanity. “Ta” 
added our informant naively, ‘‘ is undoubtedly the 
best measure ;” and under its influence several 
writers on Dissent have appeared, as MM. Stcha- 
pof, Lomonsky, Novitzky, and especially M. Mel- 
nikoff, whose work was published in St. Peters- 
burg during the present year. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is the best measure, when, in 
spite of restrictions and even persecutions, and 
though still but imperfectly known to the govern- 
ment and their own countrymen, the Dissen- 
ters of Russia, divided amongst some thirty-five 
different sects, are found to number not less 
than ten millions of souls, and to include amongst 
them some of the most respectable and virtuous 
populations in the empire. 

Throughout the Establishment too, as we were 
told before we left the country, there is a deal of 
questioning going on, and an inquiring amongst its 
communicants into the foundation of the faith 
which is within them on one hand, and on the other, 
that which the civil law calls upon them undeviat- 
—_* to serve ; or, into the iinet given by Holy 
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Writ for the practices they have long been follow- 
ing; questionings, met by examination and reason- 
ing which may lead to a more sudden and extensive 
change in the externals of the Russian Church than 
is generally expected. 

And here it is interesting to observe the teach- 
able, loyal, grateful character of the poor and un- 
sophisticated Russian peasant, ever pervading his 
mind and faculties; though in this case, not a 
little interfering for a time with his onward 
career. For, having ounce received the Christian 
faith from the Church of Constantinople, he still 
bears to that institution something much akin 
to an infant’s gratitude to a good parent ; and pays 
almost implicit obedience to its rules and mandates. 
Not therefore because he sees good reason now, but 
because he has always been taught to bear them 
a filial reverence, he allows the seven cecumeni- 
cal councils, wherein the Constantinopolitan Church 
assisted, and in which she agreed, to direct the ex- 
ternals of his faith, and to be almost as unques- 
tionable as the Scriptures themselves. ‘‘ How can 
he, the poor Russian,” he thinks in humility, “ who 
was in a state of uncultivated heathen savagedom 
at the time of his teaching, presume to think differ- 
ently from the learned councils of the great and 
ancient nation which condescended to teach him, 
and through whom he first received the book of 
books ?” 

Some, therefore, of the Russian sects, as the 
“ Starovertsi,” especially in past and medieval 
times, thought their duty towards higher authority 
called them to separate from the Establishment 
on account of its not being attentive enough to the 
rites, rules, and ceremonies recommended by their 
first earthly instructors and inestimable benefac- 
tors,—an error, however, which every year’s addi- 
tional instruction and education to the people, and 
even increased age to the world, must be, and 
visibly is, correcting in the most legitimate and 
unexceptionable manner. Later dissents, there- 
fore, as the ‘‘ Dukhobortsi” and ‘*Molokanes,” have 
been characterized by more evangelical ideas: by 
them, the Councils have been examined, and have 
been found to be of no authority by the side of the 
Word of God ; and, as one of the first consequences 
thence derivable, the long-established use of Jkons 
in the Russian Church has now come prominently 
to the surface of discussion. 


IKONS AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Of Russian “ Ikons,” or so-called ‘ holy pic- 
tures,” travellers have published very degrading 
accounts ; from Dr. Clarke, who at the end of the 
last century purchased for a few roubles, from a 
Russian officer, “ his god,” viz., a picture of a 
saint; to a clergyman-tourist of last year, who, 
seeing from the steamer-deck a village on fire on 





the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, was 
reminded of a story told him by an equal foreigner 
with himself to the effect, that the peasants on such 
occasions do nothing themselves towards extin- 
guishing the conflagration, but expect their saints 
to do that for them, on their holy pictures being 
merely turned from a distance to look at the scene 
of catastrophe. 

The latter erroneous account is simple enough of 
explanation. We have ourselves seen a Russian 
village on fire in the interior, and beheld the pea- 
sants merely looking on in passive anguish, but 
with much good physical reason on their side ; for 
when once a Russian village, where every house is 
built of wood, is fairly on fire, and in the hot, dry 
summer-time of that region, hardly anything human 
can prevent the whole line of habitations going to 
destruction: the log-walls are so massive, they 
cannot be knocked down before the fire catches 
them ; and when it does, the fierce redness of the 
flames, and the blackness of the whirlwinds of 
smoke that rise writhing and roaring into the sky, 
are some of the most fearful sights we have ever 
witnessed. When matters have come to that stage, 
we do believe there is nothing for a few poor vil- 
lagers to do, but merely to look on and wait for the 
end, which soon supervenes. On the first alarm, 
however, that they had had of the commencing fire, 
the peasants, before rushing away from the danger 
into the fields hard by, had collected and carried 
with them there all their most valued and portable 
treasures: their sacred pictures first, their fur 
cloaks and boots for the future winter next; and 
then they stood passively by their few rescued 
goods, not expecting miracles to be performed in 
their behalf, but merely waiting until the raging 
element should burn itself out, and the site of their 
unfortunate homes should have again become pos- 
sible to human labour, 

But the former statement, that a Russian looks 
on one of those pictures as “‘ a god,” is something 
far more serious; and is certainly not what even 
their Establishment teaches them ; for thus says 
Platon :— 

“ The pictures,—wherein is never any attempt 
to represent the unseen and incomprehensible God, 
whom we never can represent, but his Son our 
Saviour in the fashion of a man which he took on 
himself, or his favourites,—are made and placed 
in our churches, not for deification, but to comme- 
morate the acts of God, and of his chosen servants. 
The obeisance which we make before the pictures, 
we do not render to the pictures themselves, that 
is, to the boards, colours, ornaments, or skill of the 
artist, but we render this to the persons whom they 
represent ; and to the pictures, only an affectionate 
salutation. Thus, for example, I bow before the 
picture of my Saviour, but the devotion of my 
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spirit, my faith, supplications, and hope, and the 
very obeisance which I pay, are all rendered to my 
Saviour alone, who is in heaven, and everywhere 
present, and the picture is only a kind of sensible 
incitement of my devotion. Moreover, it is ne- 
cessary to be known, that the obeisance performed 
before the picture of our Saviour, and that before 
the picture of any of the saints, though to appear- 
ance the same, yet in reality are very different in- 
deed. For the worship which I perform before the 
picture of the Saviour, consists in the deepest hu- 
mility of soul before him as Lord and Creator of 
all; but that which I perform before the pictures 
of the saints, is a reverence which I render to them 
out of a loving heart as His favourites, and as of 
the same nature, and of the same church, and mem- 
bers of the same body with myself.”* 

This may be regarded as the official theory on 
the subject, and our own observation of the actual 
practice independently assured us, that the so-called 
sacred pictures of Russians, fulfil sufficiently inno- 
cently much of the same part to them, which the 
equally so-called sacred architecture of churches 
serves in our own country. In England, for in- 
stance, a church is dedicated by name to a particular 
saint, and a florid style of building adopted, which 
many conscientious persons affirm to have, if not a 
certain air or atmosphere of religious feeling about 
it, at the least to them a useful practical effect in 
assisting their thoughts into a religious train. But 
a Russian, agreeably with his locomotive habits, 
and his frequent private prayer, must have some- 
thing more portable, and more within the means 
of a humble man, than the fabric of a public 
church ; and he finds that a picture, which he can 
carry about with him on his journeys, or erect in his 
own cottage, has for him the same sort of effect ; 
for, when it is immediately before him, he can 
more easily disentangle his soul from the cares of 
the world, and form his thoughts in prayer. 

Yet none know better than Russians themselves 
the dangerous ground they are treading when mak- 
ing use of these artificial aids to devotion; wherefore 





* Pinkerton’s Greek Church. 





one of their own ministers has written, ‘‘ But not- 
withstanding all that has been said, this lawful and 
holy reverencing of pictures may be turned into the 
most abominable sin of idolatry. This is the case 
when any one hopes in, or attaches all his respect 
to, the holy pictures, and trusts in their material 
substance ; when, for instance, any one finds greater 
sanctity in one picture than another, or places in 
them any hope of salvation. They too are charge- 
able with this guilt, who bring their own particu- 
lar picture into the church along with them, and 
only worship before it ; or who respect those pic- 
tures more which are adorned than the unadorned, 
the old more than the new; or decline praying at 
all when they have not a picture before them. All 
these, and such like, are great transgressors, and 
prove a deep disgrace to the real profession of the 
Christian faith.” Words these, which, mutatis mu- 
tandis, will apply equally well to the too great love 
of ornamental church architecture among ourselves, 

But more general still will probably be our 
countrymen’s approval of the one grand antidote 
which the same divine finally introduces for the 
avoidance of all these errors; viz., ‘* to remember, 
first, that the worship of God can never be sincere, 
unless it proceeds from a contrite and unfeigned 
spirit. For all external rites of worship are only 
marks testifying our internal piety and sincerity 
towards God, without which they signify nothing; 
and therefore the gospel requires that the wor- 
shippers of God should worship him in spirit (not 
externally only), and in truth (or not in hypocrisy); 
second, we must hold to the Divine word alone, 
and rest assured that it alone contains the true 
rules by which we ought to please God. And 
therefore Christ said concerning the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that in them is contained eternal life.” 

Principles these, which either have been, or are 
being worked out by some of the more recently 
arisen dissentient communities in Russia, with a 
fulness and sincerity, which show marvellous com- 
munity of thought and feeling between this dis- 
tant population in the East, and the more advanced 
Protestant communions of Europe in the West. 

C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 
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HER MAJESTY, NANNERL THE WASHERWOMAN. 


In a little village on the banks of the Neckar, | 


in South Germany, lived Hans 
tailor, with his wife Elsé. He was not wealthy, 
but free from oppressive care ; he worked from 
early morning till late at night, lived frugally, 
sent his children to school, and had always a 
dollar at Christmas to buy some toys, and to erect 
a Christmas-tree for the little ones. On Sundays 
he put on his Confirmation coat, the identical coat 
in which he had been confirmed, and his beaver hat. 
Elsé wore the cap with the yellow trimming, the 
handkerchief with the blue border, and carried 
her gilt hymn-book. But who in all the village 
looked so devout and happy as Nannerl, their oldest 
daughter ? She was about fourteen years old, and 
very tall for her age. She wore always a white 
gown on Sunday, and her blue neckerchief, a gif 
from old grandmamma, looked quite new, although 
But what could 
look old or grow shabby, that was worn by her, 
and folded up by her, and locked up by her? 
Look at her walking slowly and cheerfully to 
church with the younger children, who cling to 
her fondly, and if you do not bless her in your 
heart, lam afraid you forgot your prayers this 


it was nearly as old as herself. 


morning. 

Nannerl was a good girl—fond of nice dress 
and of a village dance, it is true, but I do not wish 
to deny it. The youths in the village liked her 
much ; Conrad Holgel, old Heinrich the carpen- 
ter’s son, more than any one. Conrad was a very 
handsome and kind-hearted youth ; he sung very 
well, and as to steadiness and diligence, none 
could excel him. 

Conrad fell in love with Nannerl, and Nannerl 
fell in love with Conrad, I don’t know when and 
how, for I know it only from Nannerl herself, and 


this is her account: ‘*‘Conrad often came to my 


father in the evening after work was over, and we | 
all walked out together into the wood, and on | 
He had such | 


Sunday afternoons to the gardens. 
an honest face, and was so cheerful and merry, 
and had such fine songs, that nobody could help 
liking him. 
with us, and from my childhood never imagined 
that I could live without him ; and after my con- 
firmation, one evening I went into our little fruit- 
garden to get some gooseberries for grandmamma, 
who was very old, and lived with us—I went out, 
it was on a Thursday evening, and there Conrad 
was behind me. 
He said nothing. 


I said, Good evening, Conrad. 
So I did not mind him, but 
went to the gooseberries. But he came after me, 


and told me that he was to be made master car- 





Ritter, master | 
you really ? 





| a soldier. 


| delighted with it. 


I was very happy when Conrad was | 





penter next week, and go into a new house next 
term. He asked me, Are 
I answered, Yes indeed. Upon this 
he fell on my neck and kissed me, and said, Nan- 
nerl, you must come and be my little wife in the 
new house. So Conrad went and spoke to my 
father, and he said, When I married Elsé I was a 
poor man, and had nothing but my trade. You 
are an honest Christian and workman, and if Nan- 
nerl loves you, I give you my blessing. 


I said, I am very glad. 


This was 
on Thursday night, a fortnight before grandmamma 
died.” 

And so Nannerl married Conrad, and they lived 
They had sufli- 
cient to support themselves, although some trouble 
and care occasionally to get money for wood and 
winter clothes ; but they got through, and had 
health, good summer weather, fine walks in the 
fields, beautiful flowers, mountains, and glens, ice- 
skating in winter, gratis ; and this is frequently one 
of the differences between poor and rich people— 


together happily for some years. 


the poor are not proud, and enjoy their gratis 
things—health, water, walks, etc. 

Quiet little village !—quiet peaceful family ! 
change; no event ! 


No 
Conrad’s mother dies, and Nan- 
nerl goes next spring to look at the flowers on her 
Nannerl has a son, and all the Ritters and 
Holgels are at the christenin 


grave. 
and Nannerl, in 
the white dress, is as beautiful as ever. 


g;3 
There is 
great happiness in the little room, in the centre of 
which is a very large fine cake, so suggestive that 
every one has some remark to make, and some- 
thing to praise. Quietly they live on; no event ; 
no change, till one day the cry is heard : 

Poor Conrad becomes 
Little Carl, 
dear tiny baby, plays with papa’s czako, and is 


War! war! Napoleon! 
Nannerl’s tears flow fast. 


‘* Was blasen die Trompeten, 
Husaren heraus ?” 

There is old Hans, with a serious face, giving 
advice to his son-in-law; there is Elsé trying to 
comfort her daughter, but weeping herself ; there 
is Conrad’s sister in a corner, packing his little 
knapsack silently ; there is Nannerl beseeching 
him to stay. But the drum, the drum, it calleth 
so loud! 

Thou art right, 
German. 
to fight. 


Conrad, and a true-hearted 
Not ‘‘pour la gloire” goest thou out 
No, much-to-be-respected master car- 
enter, it never entered thy head; but as thou 
penter, it entered thy head; but as tl 
thyself sayest, ‘‘ This land is a German land, and 
the king’s ; this is God’s right, and so we will show 
to all who want to take it from us.” 

Conrad returned in two years, but not as he 
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went.’ He had lost a leg, had received several 
wounds, and was so enfeebled that he could not 
resume his work. He found his Nannerl looking 
pale, and not in the white gown, but in black. 
Hans and Else are both dead. 


much since you were away. [ dreamt almost every 


Shieh hhh bei emer 


| pillows right. 
Conrad,” says Nannerl, ‘‘I have suffered so | dim! 


night you were dead. Then my father became il] 
and died, and, a month after, mother Else followed 
him. Conrad, they spoke of you, and prayed for 
you. Mother died so calmly! I was putting her 
She looked so pale, and her eyes so 
She put up her hands to her forehead—she 
had such pain there !—and said, ‘ Not so tight; 








they are putting on a golden crown, as our Pastor 
said they would ; but not so tight!’ She said also 
the ‘Our Father’ twice, and asked for you.” 
Nannerl had been always dear and kind, yet 
Conrad thought her never so kind and dear as 
now. So calm, and cheerful, and busy, she did 
everything for everybody ; no one could help lov- 
ing and honouring her. But Nannerl with the 
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children was the loveliest sight—how she taught 
them hymns, and told them stories, when the girls 
were knitting and the boys working! Nannerl, 
what change has come over you? Never in low 
spirits as before ; no murmuring and fretting ; but 
so loving, calm, and active. Nannerl had begun 
to think of the crown, of which mother Else had 
spoken, She had begun to think of love—her love 
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| to Conrad, and where she would meet him in case 


|| he died. 


On the God’s-acre grow lovely flowers : 
from the thought of death spring life-giving long- 
ings. Then the old hymns and gospel verses of 
her childhood awoke in Nannerl’s heart. The Lord 
Jesus, who had stood so close to her all her life, 


| stood now before her. She saw him, and fell down 











and cried, ‘‘ Master !” 

Conrad had got a small pension from govern- 
ment, and, as he could not continue his trade in 
the village, he went to the nearest town, where his 
boys were received in a government school, till 
they were of age to learn some business. Nannerl 
became a laundress, and earned as much as, with 
Conrad’s pension, sufficed for their support. Early 
in the morning Nannerl began her work. At first, 
Conrad looked pained to see her undergoing such 
exertion. ‘‘ When I saw you in the garden, Nan- 
nerl—” 

‘‘On the Thursday evening, wasn’t it ?” 

“ You little thought—L little thought—” 

But his voice failed him. Nannerl smiled and 
said, ‘*‘ The less we think, the better; the blessed 
God thinks it all for us.” And so she comforted and 
cheered him. They were happy in their gratis joys, 
good conscience, and children’s prattle. Conrad 
was not able to walk much, but now and then they 
walked together. Nannerl was his support and stay. 

‘‘ Nannerl,” said he, one evening, ‘‘ you are an 
angel. How can you be so happy with such hard 
work ?” 

“Don’t speak in this way. Look how healthy 
our children are, and what a fine bold hand Carl 
writes—he is already at the letter M; and little 
Nannette is going to knit something for your birth- 
day, but I should not tell you; and you are with 
me, and God is so kind to us.” 

‘* Nannerl, God be kind to you and my children. 
Teach them your faith.” 

‘“‘ Our faith, say, Conrad, Are not you also a 








Christian? You should think oftener of Him who 
came to save us, and of the heaven he brought 
a 

But the drum, the drum, it sounds so loud! 
Neither Nannerl’s cries, nor the children’s voices 
can be heard, for the drum, the drum, it sounds 
so loud ! 

Not unto the battle-field, but the grave. 

Conrad is dying. He never loved Nannerl so 
much as on his deathbed. He had never thought 
so often of Him who had brought new life and 
peace to his wife’s heart. ‘‘ Nannerl,” he said, ‘I 
have been thinking of the crown of thorns. That 
crown brought Else a golden crown, and I also 
will be crowned. God bless you and our children, 
teach them our faith !” 

Conrad is dead : Nannerl weeps, but she can re- 
joice. ‘*God bless you and our children.” She heard 
these words continually ; when she awoke at night, 
when she arose in the morning, when the Sunday 
bells rung, when she watched at their bedsides. 
And God did bless her and her children. She was 
so punctual, diligent, and skilful in her work, that 
she never lacked employment. Her sweet disposi- 
tion and kindliness gained her many friends, and 
not a few were drawn to her by a deeper sympathy, 
and recognised in her a fellow-pilgrim on the thorny 
path to the crown of glory. Her boys grew up in 
the fear and love of God ; filling the evening of her 
life with peace and serenity. 

When I think of her, the grace and dignity of 
her manner, her sweetness and gentleness to her 
children, the words of wisdom and love that came 
from her lips, her industry and unclouded cheer- 
fulness,—Nannerl, I think you wear the crown 
already. Nannerl, I think you are one of the 
greatest, noblest human beings I ever saw. Nan- 
nerl, God dwells in your heart, God delights in you. 

I say, Her Majesty, Nannerl the washerwoman. 
Of such queens consists heaven. A. 3, 





GETTING 


EverypBopy is Going On. We are all getting 
through our little span of daylight. We are spend- 
ing the time that is allotted to us, at the rate of 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year. We are 
all going on through life, somehow : not very cheer- 
fully, if one may judge by the care-worn, anxious 
faces of most middle-aged people you pass on the 
street. But some people are not merely Going On: 
they are also Getting On ; which is a very different 
thing. All are growing older: a man here and 
there is also growing bigger. I mean bigger in a 
moral sense. As you and I, my reader, look round 
on those early companions who started with us in 
the race of life, we can discern that great changes 
have passed upon many of them. Some who started 
as cart-horses, of a very shaggy and uncombed ap- 
pearance, have gradually assumed the aspect of 
thorough-bred, or at least of well-bred animals. 
Some who set out as horses sixteen hands high, 
have shrunk to the size of Shetland ponies. Cer- 
tain who started as calves, have not attained 


| maturity with advancing years: and instead of 
| turning into consolidated oxen, they have only 
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ON. 


grown into enormous calves, But without going 
into such matters, I am sure you know that among 
your old companions there are those who are shoot- 
ing ahead of the rest, or who have already shot 
ahead of them. These are those who are pointed 
at as Rising Men. They are decidedly Getting On. 
I do not mean that they are becoming famous, or 
that they are becoming great men. They have not 
had much chance of that. Their lot has circum- 
scribed their ambition. Their hearts do not beat 
high for praise: but have known various per- 
plexities as to the more substantial question of the 
earning of bread and butter. But they are quietly 
and surely progressing. They have now advanced 
a good deal beyond what they were five or ten years 
since. Every profession has its rising men. The 
Church, the Law, Medicine, Commerce, Literature, 
have their men who are Getting On: year by year 
Getting On. A great many men find their level 


| rather early in life: and remain for. many years 


much the same in standing. They are not growing 
richer, as they grow older. They are not coming 
to be betterknowr They are not gaining a greater 
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place and estimation in their walk of life. Many 
a little shopkeeper at fifty-five is in worldly wealth 
much as. he was at thirty-five. He has managed 
to rub on, sometimes with a hard struggle: it has 
been just enough to make the day provide for the 
day’s wants: and there has been no accumulation 
of money. Many a domestic servant, after many 
years of toil, is not a whit better off than when she 
was a hopeful girl. If she has been provident 
and self-denying, she may have a few pounds in 
the Savings’-bank. Many a labouring man in the 
country has been able each week to make the hard- 
earned shillings provide food and clothing for his 
children and their mother: but he has laid up no 
store: he has not advanced: he lives in the same 
little cottage : and his poor sticks of furniture are 
all the worse for their wear: and his carefully-kept 
Sunday suit is not so trim now as it used to be when 
he courted his hard-featured wife in her fresh girl- 
hood, and was esteemed as a rustic beau. Many 
a faithful clergyman at sixty is a poorer man than 
he was at thirty ; or in any case not richer. It has 
cost many an anxious thought, through these years, 
to make the ends meet: and that hard task will 
cost its anxious thoughts to the end. You who 
wish to have an efficient clergy, who will do their 
work heartily and well, agitate against that wicked 
and idiotic notion, that a clergyman is likely to do 
his work best if he be crushed down by the pres- 
sure of poverty: if his wife be worn into her grave 
by sorry schemings to make the little means go 
their farthest ; and if his poor little children have 
to run about without shoes and stockings. 
are certain 
meeting by 


There 
opinions which I should not think of 
argument: but rather by the severest 
of the cat of ninetails. 
opinion of the old fool who said that 
‘¢ a puir church would be a pure church.” 

But returning from this digression, let me repeat, 
that however hard it may be to explain how some 
men get on while others do not, there can be no 
question as to the fact that some men do get on 
while others do not. 


application 
these is the 


People get on in many ways: 
as you will understand, if you look back a few 
years; and compare what some of your friends 
were a few years since with what they are now. 
There is A, whom you,remember in his early days 
at college, an ungainly cub with a shock head of 
red hair and a tremendous Scotch accent. That 
man has taken on polish: he has got on: he has 
seen the world: he is an accomplished gentleman. 
There is B, ten years since a poor curate ; now risen 
to the charge of an important parish. There is 
C: hehas married a rich wife: he hasa fine house : 


he has several horses, various dogs, and many pigs : 
he has made so great a rise in life, that you would 
say that sometimes when he comes down stairs in 
the morning, he must think that he is the wrong 





And one of | 





man. There is D: some years ago he tried in vain 
for a certain very small appointment: the other day 
he was offered one of the most valuable in the same 
profession, and declined it. There is E: he tried 
to write for the magazines. His early articles were 
ignominiously rejected. The other day he got a 
thousand pounds for one edition of a few of the 
rejected articles. You know how, in running the 
race of life, some one individual shows his head a 
little in front: gradually increases his lead ; and 
finally distances all competition. Once upon a time, 
there was a staff of newspaper reporters attached 
to a certain London journal. One of them, not 
apparently cleverer than the rest, drew bit by bit 
ahead, till he reached the woolsack. And when 
he presided in the great assembly whose speeches 
he was wont to report, he must unquestionably 
have felt that he had Got On. Indeed, I have heard 
that homely phrase applied to him by an old Scotch 
lady who knew him in his youth ; and so who could 
never speak of his success in life save in modified 
terms. ‘* Our minister,” said the old lady to me, 
‘* had two sons. One wentto India. As for John, 
he went to London: and he got on very well.” No 
doubt John had got on: for he was at that time 
Chief Justice of England. If you look at The 
Reliques of Father Prout, you will find a large 
picture, containing portraits of the contributors to 
a well-known London magazine, thirty years ago. 
There is a portrait of a comparatively unnoted man, 
with a glass stuck in his eye. He was an outsider 
then: and had given little sign of what he was to 
be to-day. The portrait is of Mr. Thackeray. You 
may have heard the name before. This very day, 
I was told about a man who forty years since 
opened a little shop, stocked chiefly with coarse 
towels. So my informant averred. If so, the de- 
mand for coarse towels in a certain great town 
must have been enormous: or the individual in 
question must have been most fortunate in draw- 
ing general attention to his coarse towels: for he 


| drew ahead of other dealers in towels, and became 


one of the greatest merchant-princes of England. 
But without taking extreme cases, you know that 
within more modest limits, there are people who 
are steadily Getting On. While one man lives for 
thirty years in the same house, and maintains the 
same general appearance; his next neighbour as- 
cends the scale of fashion: gets time after time a 
better house, till he attains a grand country man- 
sion: and from the total absence of any save the 
conveyance common to mankind, attains to the 
phaeton, the brougham, and the family chariot. One 
preacher does his duty steadily and respectably, 
year after year: and no one thinks anything par- 
ticular about him. Another tears like a rocket to 
the highest elevation of the preacher’s precarious 


popularity. His church-doors are mobbed: his 
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fame overspreads the land: his portrait is in the 
shop-windows : his sermons sell by scores of thou- 
sands. 


How is it that men Get On? How is it that in 
every walk of life, there are those who draw 
ahead of their competitors? It is avery simple and 
primary notion, not likely to be entertained unless 
by youthful and unsophisticated minds in remote 
rural districts, that the most deserving men Get 
On the best. To gain any advantage or eminence, 
indeed, which is not bestowed by high-handed 
patronage, a man must have a certain amount of 
merit. The horse that wins the Derby must un- 
questionably be able to gallop at a very great 
pace. Of course, if the Derby prize were given 
by patronage, it might occasionally fall to a horse 
with only three legs. And there are places in the 
Church and the Law which are filled up by un- 
checked patronage; and in which a perfectly 
analogous state of matters may be discerned. It 
would be insulting some men to suggest that they 
were placed where they are because they were the 
best men eligible; or even because they were fit 
to be placed there at all. You may have known 
instances in which a man was put in a-certain 
place, because he was the worst man, or one of the 
worst men, that could be found. But even in 
cases where the eminence is not arbitrarily given: 
where it is understood to be earned by the man 
himself, and not allotted to him by some other 
man: it is a simple and unsophisticated notion, 
that the best man gets the best place. The 
winner of the Derby must be able to gallop very 
fast : but nine times out of ten, he is by no means 
A bad place at start- 

ing: an unlucky push from a rival in mid career : 

the awkward straining of a muscle: a little ner- 
vousness or want of judgment in the jockey who 
rides him : and the best horse is beaten by a very 
inferior one, more lucky or better handled. Iam 
obliged to say, as the result of all my observation 
of the way in which human beings Get On, that 
human beings get on mainly by Chance, or Luck. 

I use the words in their ordinary meaning. I 
| mean that human beings Get On or fail to Get On, 

in a fashion that looks fortuitous. There must be 

merit, in walks where men have to make their 
own way: but that a man may get on, he must 
be seconded by Good-Luck, or at least not crossed 
by Ill-Luck. We must speak of things, you know, 
as they appear to our ignorance. I know there is 

a higher hand: and 1 humbly recognise that. I 

know that ‘‘ Promotion cometh neither from the 

East, nor from the West, nor from the South: 

but God is the Judge : he putteth down one, and 

setteth up another.” We all feel that. I believe 
that these words of the Psalmist give us the entire 





ee 





philosophy of Getting On. It is a matter of God’s 
sovereignty : and God’s sovereignty, as it affects 
human beings, we speak of as their Good or Ill 
Luck. 
matter: everything is tightly arranged and go- 
verned : and doubtless, if we could see aright, we 


Of course, there is no chance in the 


should see that there are wise and good reasons 
for all: but as we do not know the reasons, and 
as we cannot foresee the arrangement, we fall back 
on a word which expresses our ignorance ; and 
which states the fact of the apparent arbitrariness 
of the government of Providence. Nothing can 
be more certain than the fact, that there are men 
who are lucky ; and other men who are unlucky. 
The unlucky, perhaps, need it all: and the lucky 
can stand it all: but there is the fact. And we 
know that there are blessed compensations, not 
known to onlookers, which may make the thorn 
in the flesh or the crook in the lot a true blessing: 
which cause men thankfully to say that it was 
good for them that they were afflicted and disap- 
pointed ; good for them that they did not Get On. 
The wise man Jabez, you remember, knew that 
God might ‘bless indeed,” while to other eyes 
Te did not seem to bless atall. And so his prayer 
was, not that he might absolutely Get On: but 
that he might Get On or fail to do so as God saw 
best. ‘‘Oh that thou wouldst bless me indeed /” 
And so, speaking in ordinary language, let me say 
that I hold with the Psalmist. It is God’s sove- 
reignty. iat Voluntas Tua! The thing that 
makes men Get On in this world, is mainly their 
luck ; and in a very subordinate degree, their 
merit or desert. 

Life is a lottery. No doubt, there is no real 
chance in life: but then there is no real chance in 
any lottery. I do not hesitate to say that what 


we deserve has very little to do with our Getting 
On. And all human scheming and labour have 
very little to do with the actual result in Getting 
On. And for this reason, I find a great defect in 
all that I have seen written as to the arts of self- 
advancement ; whether these arts be honest and 
commendable, or otherwise. 


It is easy to point 
out a number of honourable means which tend to 
help a man on; and a number of contemptible 
tricks and dodges which tend towards worldly 
wealth and influence. But the practical use of all 
these directions is nullified by the fact, that some 
fortuitous accident may come across all the hard 
work and self-denial of the worthy man, or all the 
dirty trickery of the diplomatic cheat ; and make 
all perfectly futile. 
severance ; also resolute selfishness, meanness, 
toadyism, and roguery : tend to various forms of 
worldly success. 


Honest industry and per- 


But you can draw no assurance 
from these general principles, as to what either 
may do for yourself. Out of a hundred men, the 
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Insurance tables will tell you very nearly how 
many will live for five or ten years to come: but 
not the slightest assurance can be conveyed by 
these tables to any individual man of the hundred 
as to his expectations of life. I have a practical 
lesson to draw from all this, by and by: but here 
let it be repeated, that, as a general rule, it is not 
the most deserving who Get On, but the most 
lucky. My reader, if you have met success in 
life yourself, you know this well. The man who 
has succeeded knows this far better than the man 
who has failed. The writer states his principle 
the more confidently, because he knows he has 
himself got on infinitely better than he deserves. 
He looks back on the ruck with which he started : 
and he sees that he has drawn ahead of some who 
deserved at least as well: who deserved far better. 
The writer says earnestly that it is not the most 
deserving who get on the best; not because he 
thinks he has got less than he deserves, but be- 
cause he knows he has got an immense deal more. 
For these things he knows Whom to thank ; and 
he desires to be thankful. 

Chance, then (which means God’s Providence), 
advances people in many ways. A man publishes 
a book. It meets great success. There is no par- 
ticular reason. Other books as good, and some 
books a great deal better, prove entire failures. A 
man goes to the bar: and shortly a stream of 
briefs begins to set in towards his chambers. Men 
of equal ability, and eager to excel in their profes- 
sion, wait wearily on year after year. A man goes 
into the Church : he is put in conspicuous places, 
where his light is not hid under a bushel : he gets 
large preferments, no one can exactly say why. 
He fills respectably the place where he is put: but 
doubtless there are many who would fill it just as 
well. You will find a man chance upon a general 
reputation for great learning, of which he never 
gave the slightest proof. Somehow it became the 
fashion to speak of him as the possessor of unex- 
plored mines of information. Then you know how 
a man then and there becomes a privileged person, 
you cannot say how. A privileged person means 
a man who is permitted to say and do the silliest 
and most insolent things: and to evince the most 
babyish pettedness of temper,—things for which 
anybody else would be kicked, or esteemed as an 
idiot : but when the privileged man does all this, 
every one sets himself to smooth the creature down 
if he be petted, and to applaud his silly jokes if he 
be jocular. I do not know any more signal instance 
of the arbitrary allotment of things in this world, 
than this. It has been truly said that one man 
may steal a horse, while another must not look over 
the gate. To a certain extent, it is a matter of 


. . - ! 
natural constitution. You remember how the dog 


was accustomed, without rebuke, to jump upon his 





master’s knee ; while the donkey was chastised 
severely on endeavouring to do the same thing, 
You will find a man who is always being stroked 
down and flattered by the members of some public 


body, to which he never rendered any particular | 


service. One can understand why the great Duke 


of Wellington, even when he had grown a great | 
obstruction to army business and reform, should be | 


deferred to by the nation for which he had done so 


much: but you may have known people treated 


with the like deference, who had never done any- 
thing through life but diligently aim at securing 
the greatest advantage of the greatest number; 
which (it is well known) is Number One. Then 
there are men who Get On, even to places of very 
great dignity, because somehow they have got into 
the track, and are pushed on with very little mo- 
tive force of their own. It would be invidious to 
mention striking instances of this: but it would be 
very easy. Other men Get On, by being appointed, 


with little competition, to some position which at | 


the time is not worth much ; but which grows im- 
portant and valuable. And a worthier way of 
Getting On, is when a man, by his doings and cha- 
racter, makes a position important, which in other 
hands would not be so. 

The Chance (as already explained) which rules 
events in this life, never appears more decidedly 
than in making the diligent efforts of some men 
successful, and of other men futile. We can see 
the arts which men use, thinking to advance them- 
selves: and no doubt these arts often tend directly 
to that end: but then Chance comes in to say 
whether these arts shall signally fail or splendidly 














succeed, I have known a laborious student get up 
many pages of Greek for an examination : all his 
pages most thoroughly, save two or three which | 
were hastily read over. And upon the examina- 
tion-day, sure enough he was taken upon the pages | 
he did not know well; while his competitor was 
taken on his pet page, which he knew by heart. 
And there were scores of pages which that compe- 
titor had never looked at: but he trusted his Luck, 
and it did not fail him. 


It may be assumed as certain, that all men would 
like to Get On. If you see a number of cabs upon 
a stand, you may be quite sure that any one of 
them would take a fare if it could get it. And a 
man, in all ordinary cases, by entering any profes- 
sion, becomes as a cab upon the stand waiting for | 
afare. If he stand idle in the market-place all day, 
it may be taken for granted that it is because no 
man has hired him. And though we may have 
quite outgrown our early ambitions: though we 
may never have had much ambition : though we 
may be quite contented with our present position 
and circumstances ; still, we should all like to Get 
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On. We do not talk of ambition, in the case of 
commonplace folk like ourselves: and though the 
‘“‘love of fame” has been called the ‘ universal 
passion,” I believe that it is practically confined to 
a very little fraction of mankind. We call it am- 
bition when Mr. Disraeli goes in for leader of the 
House of Commons ; or when Napoleon twists his 
way toathrone. We do not call it ambition when a 
clergyman would like a larger congregation to preach 
to, or another hundred or two a year of income. 
And naming this matter, let me interject the wish, 
which will be intelligible to various readers, May 
the Lord Justice-Clerk live a thousand years! But 
we do not speak of ambition in such cases: it is 
only that people would like to Get On a little. We 
like to think that we are Getting On: that we live 
in a better house than we used to do: that our 
little library is gradually growing: that our worldly 
means are improving: that we are a little wiser 
and better than we used to be. But though we 
may take for granted, that all men would like to 
Get On, we may be assured that there are many 
who would not take much trouble to do so. Their 
wishes are moderate : they have learned to be con- 
tent. They will not fret themselves into a fever: 
they will not push. And much less will they 
sneak, or cheat, or wriggle. If success comes, they 
are pleased: but they are not vexed though it do 
not come. They look with interest, and with some 
amusement, at the diplomatic schemes of their 
friends, who enter themselves in the race of am- 
bition. They see that pertinacious pushing will 
make a man Get On, unless he be very unlucky or 
very incapable. But they do not think it worth 
while pertinaciously to push. They see that judi- 
cious puffing, on your own part and that of your 
friends, is a helpful thing: but they shrink from 
puffing themselves, or from hearing their friends 
puff them. Puffing is a great power: as Mr. 
Barnum and others know. It is a great thing, to 
have friends to back you and puff you. One man 
publishes a book. He does not know a soul who ever 
printed a line. There is not a human being to say 
a good word of his book for friendship’s sake. 
Another author has a host of literary friends: and 
when his book comes out, they raise a sough of 
applause through the press. And all this is very 
natural; and is not unfair. Only the unlucky 
man who has got no friends will probably grumble. 
Yet all this will not always succeed. I have known 
two books come out together. One was written 
by a man who had no writing friends; the other 
by a man who had many. The former was re- 
viewed widely and favourably : the other was very 
little noticed by the reviewers. But you cannot 
always force things upon the reading public. The 
unreviewed book sold splendidly : the other hardly 
sold at all. The unreviewed book enriched its 
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author : the other slightly impoverished its author. 
All this, of course, was Luck again. 

I have already stated what appears to me the 
great defect in all treatises on the arts of self- 
advancement and self-help. There appears to me 
a fallacy at the foundation of all their instructions. 
They all say, in one form or other, ‘‘ Do so and so, 
and you will Get On.” Some of these treatises 
recommend fair and worthy means; as industry, 
self-denial, perseverance, honesty, and the like. 
Others of them recommend unworthy means ; as 
selfishness, unscrupulousness, impudence, toadyism, 
sneakiness, and the like. But they fail to allow 
for Chance or Providence. They fail to bring out 
the utter uncertainty which attends all arts for 
Getting On. No mortal can say how a man is to 
Get On. A poor Scotch lad, walking the London 
streets, fell into a cellar and broke his leg. That 
made his fortune. The wealthy owner of the cellar 
took him up, and pushed him on: and he rose to 
be Lord Mayor of London and an eminent member 
of Parliament. A certain man (and a good man 
too) became a Bishop through accidentally attract- 
ing the notice of a disreputable peeress who was 
in high favour with a disreputable monarch, who 
once reigned (let us say) in the centre of Africa. 
The likeliest arts, whether honest or dishonest, 
may fail utterly. And the lesson, I think, is 
this: Do your duty quietly and honestly: Don’t 
push, don’t puff: Don’t set your heart upon any 
worldly end; it is not worth while: if success 
comes, well ; if it does not come, you do not mind 
much. ‘‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
seek them not!” There never were words written 
more worthy of being remembered and acted on 
by all men. There is no use in being ambitious. 
Being ambitious just means setting your whole 
heart on Getting On: and in this world people sel- 
dom get the thing on which they set their heart. 
And no matter how you may labour to attain your 
end, you cannot make sure of attaining it. You 
may probably see it carried away by some easy- 
going man who cared very little for it, and took 
very little trouble to get it. Read Mr. Smiles’ 
excellent book on Self-Help. It will do you good 
to read it. It will spur you to do your best, to 
see what other men have done. But remember, 
you are in God’s hands. The issue is with him. 
It no more follows that if you work like George 
Stephenson or Lord Eldon, that you will get on as 
they did ; than that if you eat the same thing for 
breakfast as the man who gets the great prize in a 
lottery, you will get the prize like him. Still, Mr. 
Smiles will do you good. Unless luck sets very 
greatly against you, you may, by honestly doing 
your best, Get On fairly. Your chance of Getting 
On to the highest point of success is just about the 
same as your chance of being smashed altogether. 
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It is not great. And remember, my friend, that 
it is not worldly success that is the best thing we 
can get in this world. There is something far 
better. And perhaps it may be by forbidding that 
you should Get On, that God may discipline you 
into that. 
reading the lives of a number of men who honestly 
did their best, and failed; yet who were not 
soured by failure ; men who, like St. Paul, bore 
the painful weight through life, and bore it kindly 
and humbly : getting great good and blessing out 
of it all. Let us always keep it in our remem- 
brance, that there is something far better than any 
amount of worldly success, which may come of 
worldly failure. 

Still, remembering all this, it is interesting to 
look at the various arts and devices by which men 
have Got On. Judicious puffing is a great thing. 
But it must be very judicious. Some people irri- 
tate one.by their constant stories as to their own 
great doings. I have known people who had really 
done considerable things ; yet who did not get the 
credit they deserved, just because they were given 
to vapouring of what they had done. It is much 
better to have friends and relatives to puff you: 
to record what a splendid fellow you are, and what 
wonderful events have befallen you. Even here, 
if you became known as one of a set who puff each 
other, your lJaudations will do harm instead of 
good, It is a grand thing to have relations and 
friends who have the power to actually confer 
material success. Who would not wish to be 
Dows, that so he might be ‘‘taken care of ?” You 
have known men at the Bar, to whom some power- 
ful relative gave a tremendous lift at starting in 
their profession. Of course this would in some 
cases only make their failure more apparent, un- 
less they were really equal to the work to which 
they were set. There is a cry against Nepotism. 
It will not be shared in by the Nepotes. It must 
be a fine thing to be one of them. Unhappily, they 
must always be a very small minority : and thus 
the cry against them will be the voice of a great 
majority. I cannot but observe that the names of 
men who hold canonries at cathedrals, and other 
valuable preferments in the Church, are frequently 
the same as the name of the Bishop of the diocese. 
I do not complain of that. It is the plain inten- 
tion of Providence that the children should suffer 
for their fathers’ sins, and gain by their fathers’ 
rise. It is utterly impossible to start all human 
beings for the race of life, on equal terms. It is 
utterly impossible to bring all men up to a rope 
stretched across the course, and make all start fair. 
If a man be a drunken blackguard, or a heartless 
fool, his children must suffer for it: must start at 
a disadvantage. No human power can prevent 
that. And on the other hand, if a man be indus- 
trious and able, and rise to great eminence, his 
children gain by all this. Robert Stephenson had 
a splendid start, because old George his father got 
on so nobly. Lord Stanley entered political life 
at an immense advantage, because he was Lord 
Derby’s son. And if any reader of this page had 
some valuable office to give away ; and had a son, 
brother, or nephew, who deserved it as well as 
anybody else, and who he could easily think de- 
served it a great deal better than anybody else ; I 








have little doubt that the reader would give that 
valuable office to the son, brother, or nephew. I 
have known, indeed, magnanimous men who acted 
otherwise : who in exercising abundant patronage 


| suffered no nepotism : it was a positive disadvan- 
I should feel very great interest in | 


tage to be related to these men: they would not 
give their relatives ordinary justice. The fact of 
your being connected with them made it tolerably 
sure that you would never get anything they had 
to give. All honour to such men! Yet they sur- 
pass average humanity so far, that I do not severely 
blame-those who act on lower motives. I do not 
find much fault with a certain Bishop who taught 
me theology in my youth, because I see that he 
has made his son a canon in his cathedral. I 


| notice, without indignation, that the individual 





| who holds the easy and lucrative office of Associ- 


ate in certain Courts of Law, bears the same name 
with the Chief-Justice. You have heard how 
Lord Ellenborough was once out riding on horse- 
back, when word was brought him of the death of 
a man who held a sinecure office with a revenue 
of some thousands a year. Lord Ellenborough had 


the right of appointment to that office. He in- 
stantly resolved to appoint his son. But the 


thought struck him, that he might die before 
reaching home: he might fall from his horse, or 
the like. And so the eminent Judge took from 
his pocket a piece of paper and a pencil: and then 


| and there wrote upon his saddle a formal appoint- 





ment of his son to that wealthy place. And as it 
was a place which notoriously was to be given, 
not to a man who should deserve it, but merely to 
aman who might be lucky enough to get it, I do 
not know that Lord Ellenborough deserved to be 
greatly blamed. In any case, his son, as he 
quarterly pocketed the large payment for doing 
nothing, would doubtless hold the blame of man- 
kind as of very little account. 

But whether you Get On by having friends who 
cry you up, or by having friends who can mate- 
rially advance you, of course it is your luck to 
have such friends. We all know that it is ‘‘the 
accident of an accident” that makes a man suc- 
ceed to a peerage or an estate. And though trum- 
peting be a great fact and power, still your luck 
comes in to say whether the trumpet shall in your 
case be successful. One man, by judicious puffing, 
gets a great name: another, equally deserving, and 
apparently in exactly the same circumstances, fails 
to get it. No doubt the dog who gets an ill name, 
even if he deserves the ill name, deserves it no 
more than various other sad dogs who pass scot 
free. Over all events, all means and ends in this 
world, there rules God’s inscrutable sovereignty. 
And to our view, that direction appears quite 


arbitrary. “One shall be taken, and the other 
left.” ‘‘Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I 


hated.” ‘‘Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour ?” 

A way in which small men sometimes Get On, is 
by finding ways to be helpful to bigger men. 
Those bigger men have occasional opportunities of 
helping those who have been helpful to them. If 
you yourself, or some near relation of yours, yield 
effectual support to a candidate at a keenly con- 
tested county election, you may possibly be repaid 
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by influence in your favour brought to bear upon 
the Government of the day. From a bishopric 
down to a beadleship, I have known such means 
serve valuable ends. It is a great thing to have 
any link, however humble, and however remote, 
that connects you with a Secretary of State, or 
any member of the Administration. Political ter- 
giversation is a great thing. Judicious ratting, at 
a critical period, will generally secure some one 
considerable reward. In a conservative institu- 
tion to stand almost alone in professing very liberal 


opinions ; or in a liberal institution to stand almost | 


alone in professing conservative opinions: will pro- | 


bably cause you to Get On. The leaders of parties 
are likely to reward those who among the faithless 
are faithful to them ; and who hold by them under 
difficulties. Still, luck comes in here. While some 
will attain great rewards by professing opinions 
very inconsistent with their position, others by 
doing the same things merely bring themselves 
into universal ridicule and contempt. It is a 
powerful thing, to have abundant impudence : to 
be quite ready to ask for whatever you want. 
Worthier men wait till their merits are found out : 
you don’t. You may possibly get what you ask: 
and then you may snap your fingers in the face 
of the worthier man. By a skilful dodge, A got 
something which ought to have come to B. Still, 
A can drive in dignity past B, covering him with 
mud from his chariot-wheels. There was a man 
in the last century who was made a bishop by 
George 1., for having published a poem on the 
death of George 1. That poem declared that 
George II. was removed by Providence to heaven, 
because he was too good for this world. You 
know what kind of man George Il. was: you know 
whether even Bishop Porteus could possibly have 
thought he was speaking the truth in publishing 
that most despicable piece of toadyism. Yet 
Bishop Porteus was really a good man, and died 
in the odour of sanctity. He was merely a little 
yielding. Honesty would have stood in the way 
of his Getting On; and so honesty had to make way 
for the time. Many people know that a certain 
Bishop was to have been made Archbishop of Can- 
terbury : but that be threw away his chance by an 
act of injudicious honesty. On one occasion, he 
opposed the Court, under very strong conscientious 
convictions of duty. li he had just sat still, and 
refrained from bearing testimony to what he held 
for truth, he would have Got On much farther than 
he ever did. I am very sure the good man never 
regretted that he had acted honestly ! 

Judicious obscurity is often a reason for ad- 
vancing a man. You know nothing to his pre- 
judice. Eminent men have always some enemies : 
there are those who will secretly hate them just 
because they are eminent: and no one can say 
how or when the most insignificant enemy may 
have an opportunity to put a spoke in the wheel, 
and upset the coach in which an eminent man is 
advancing to what would have crowned his life. 
While nothing can be more certain than that if 
you heard nothing at all about a man, you know 
no harm of him. There are many people who will 
oppose a man seeking for any end, just because 
they know him. They don’t care about a total 
stranger gaining the thing desired: but they cannot 


| 


bear that any one they know should reach it, 
They cannot make up their mind to that. You 
remember a curious fact brought out by Cardinal 
Wiseman in his Lives of the Last Four Popes. 
There are certain European kings who have the 
right to veto a Pope. Though the choice of the 
conclave fall on him, these kings can step in and 
say, No. They are called to give no reason. They 
merely say, Whoever is to be Pope, it shall not be 
that man. And the Cardinal shows us, that as 
surely as any man seems likely to be elected Pope 
who has ever been Pap:*. Ambassador at the court 
of any of those kings, so surely does the king at 
whose court he was veto him! In short, the king 


|is a man: and he cannot bear.that any one he 








knows should be raised to the mystical dignity of 
the Papacy. But the monarch has no objection to 
the election of a man whom he knows nothing 
about. And as the more eminent cardinals are 
sure to have become known, more or less in- 
timately, to all the kings who have the right to 
veto, the man elected Pope is generally a very 
obscure and insignificant Cardinal. Then there is 
a pleasant feeling of superiority and patronage in 
advancing a small man, a man smaller than your- 
self. You may have known men who were a good 
deal consulted as to the filling up of vacant offices 
in their own profession, who made it their rule 
strongly to recommend men whose talent was that 
of decent mediocrity, and never to mention men 
of really shining ability. And if you suggest to 
them the names of two or three persons of very 
high qualifications, as suitable to fill the vacant 
place, you will find the most vigorous methods in- 
stantly employed to make sure that whoever may 
be successful, it shall not be one of these. ‘‘ Oh, 
he would never do !” 

It is worth remembering, as further proof how 
little you can count on any means certainly con- 
ducing to the end of Getting On, that the most 
opposite courses of conduct have led men to great 
success. To be the toady of a great man is a 
familiar art of self-advancement: there once was 
a person who by doing extremely dirty work 
for a notorious peer, attained a considerable 
place in the government of this country. But 
it is a question of luck, after all. Sometimes 
it has been the making of a man, to insult a 
Duke, or to bully a Chief-Justice. It made him a 
popular favourite: it enlisted general sympathy 
on his side: it gained him credit for nerve and 
courage. But public feeling, and the feeling of 
the dispensers of patronage in all walks of life, 
oscillates so much, that at different times, the 
most contradictory qualities may commend a man 
for preferment. You may have known a man 
who was much favoured by those in power, though 
he was an extremely outspoken, injudicious, and 
almost reckless person. It is only at rare intervals 
that such a man finds favour: a grave, steady, 
and reliable man, who will never say or do any- 
thing outrageous, is for the most part preferred. 
And now and then you may find a highly culti- 
vated congregation, wearied by having had for its 
minister for many years a remarkably correct 
and judicious though tiresome preacher, making 
choice for his successor of a brilliant and startling 
orator, very deficient in taste and sense. A man’s 
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luck, in all these cases, will appear, if it bring 
him into notice just at the time when his special 
characteristies are held in most estimaticn. If for 
some specific purpose, you desire to have a horse 
which has only three legs, it is plain that if two 
horses present themselves for your choice, one 
with three legs and the other with four, you will 
select and prefer the animal with three. It will 
be the best, so far as concerns you. And its good 
luck will appear in this: that it has come to your 
notice just when your liking happened to be a 
somewhat peculiar one. In like manner, you may 
find people say, In filling up this place at the pre- 
sent time, we don’t want a clever man, or a well- 
informed man, or an accomplished and presentable 
man: we want a meek man, a humble man, a man 
who will take snubbing freely, a rough man, a 
man like ourselves. And I have known many 
cases, in which, of several competitors, one was 
selected just for the possession of qualities which 
testified his inferiority to the others. But then, 
in this case, that which was absolutely the worst, 
was the best for the particular case. The people 
wanted a horse with three legs : and when such an 
animal presented itself, they very naturally pre- 
ferred him to the other horses which had four legs. 
The horses with four legs naturally complained of 
the choice; and thought themselves badly used 
when the screw was taken in preference. They 
were wrong. ‘There are places for which a rough 
man is better than a smooth one: a dirty man 
than a clean one: in the judgment (that is) of the 
people who have the filling up of the place. I 
certainly think their judgment is wrong. But it 
is their judgment ; and of course they act upon it. 

As regards the attainment of very great and 
unusual wealth, by business or the like, it is very 
plain how much there is of luck. A certain 
degree of business talent is of course necessary, in 
the man who rises in a few years from nothing to 
enormous wealth : but it is Providence that says 
who shall draw the great prize: for other men 
with just as much ability and industry entirely 
fail. Talent and industry in business may make 
sure, unless in very extraordinary circumstances, 
of decent success: but Providence fixes who shall 
make four hundred thousand a year. The race is 
pot to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor 
riches to men of understanding: that is, their 
riches are not necessarily in proportion to their 
understanding. Trickery and cheating, not crossed 
by ill-luck, may gain great wealth. I shall not 
name several instances which will occur to every 
one. But I suppose, my friend, that you and I 
would cut off our right hand before we should Get 
On in worldly wealth by such means as these. 
You must make up your mind, however, that you 
will not be envious when you see the fine house, 
and the horses and carriages, of some successful 
trickster. All this indeed might have been had: 
but you would not have it at the price. ‘hat 
worldly success is a great deal too dear, which is 
to be gained only by sullying your integrity! 
And I gladly believe that I know many men, 
whom no material bribe would tempt to what is 
mean or dishonest. 

There is something curious in the feeling which 
many people cherish towards an acquaintance who 





becomes a successful man. Getting On gives some 
people mortal offence. To them, success is an un- 
pardonable crime. They absolutely hate the man 
that Gets On. Timon, you remember, lost the 
affection of those who knew him when he was 
ruined: but depend upon it, there are those who 
would have hated Timon much worse had he sud- 
denly met some great piece of good fortune. I 
have already said that these envious and malicious 
people can better bear the success of a man whom 
they do not know. They cannot stand it, when 
an old school-companion shoots ahead. They can- 
not stand it, when a man in their own profession 
attains to eminence. They diligently thwart such 
an one’s plans; and then chuckle over their failure ; 
saying, with looks of deadly malice, “ Ah, this 
will do him a great deal of good !” 


But now, my reader, I am about to stop. Let 
me briefly sum up my philosophy of Getting On. 
It is this: A wise man in this world will not set 
his heart on Getting On ; and will not push very 
much to Get On. He will do his best: and humbly 
take, with thankfulness, what the Hand above 
sends him. It is not worth while to push. The 
whole machinery that tends to earthly success, is 
so capricious and uncertain in its action, that no 
man can count upon it, and no wise man will. A 
chance word, a look, the turning of a straw, may 
make your success or mar it. A man meets you 
on the street ; and says, Who is the person for such 
a place, great or small: You suddenly think of 
somebody ; and say, He is your man: and the 
thing is settled. A hundred poor fellows are dis- 
appointed. You did not know about them; or 
their names did not occur to you. You put your 
hand into a hat, and drew out a name. You stuck 
a hook into your memory, and this name came out. 
And that has made the man’s fortune. And the 
upshot of the whole matter is, that such an infini- 
tude of little fortuitous circumstances may either 
further or prevent our Getting On: the whole game 
is so complicated: that the right and happy course 
is humbly to do your duty and leave the issue 
with God. Let me say it again: ‘ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? Seek them not!” It is 
not worth while. All your seeking will not make 
you sure of getting them: the only things you 
will make sure of will be fever and toil and sus- 
pense. We shall not push, or scheme, or dodge, 
for worldly success. We shall succeed exactly as 
well; and we shall save ourselves much that is 
wearisome and degrading. Let us trust in God, 
my friend ; and do right: and we shall Get Onas 
much as He thinks good for us. And it is not the 
greatest thing to Get On. I mean, to Get On in 
matters that begin and end upon this world. There 
is a progress in which we are sure of success, if we 
earnestly aim at it ; which is the best Getting On 
of all. Let us ‘“ grow in grace.” Let us try, by 
God’s aid, to grow better, kinder, humbler, more 
patient, more earnest to do good to all. If the 
germ of the better life be implanted in us by the 
Blessed Spirit, and tended by Him day by day: if 
we trust our Saviour and love our God: then our 
whole existence, here and hereafter, will be a 
glorious progress from good to better. We shall 
always be Getting On! A. K. H. B. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
|  “ Misstne ”—* Lost ’—** To—”— all the initials 
| of the alphabet—we read these sort of advertise- 
ments in the newspapers; and unless there hap- 
pens to be in them something intensely pathetic, 
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comical, or horrible, we think very little about 
them. Only those who have undergone all that 
such an advertisement implies, can understand its 
depth of misery : the sudden missing of the person 
out of the home-circle, whether going away in 
anger, or driven away by terror or disgrace ; the 
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hour after hour and day after day of agonized sus- 
pense ; the self-reproach, real or imaginary, lest 
anything might have been said or done that was 
not said or done—anything prevented that was not 
prevented ; the gnawing remorse for some cruel, 
or careless, or bitter word, that could so easily 
have been avoided. 

Alas! if people could only be made to feel that 
every word, every action, carries with it the weight 
of an eternity ; that the merest chance may make 
something said or done quite unpremeditatedly, 
in vexation, sullenness, or spite, the last action, 
the last word; which may grow into an awful 
remembrance, rising up between them and the 
irredeemable past, and blackening the future for 
years, 

Selina was quite sure her unhappy nephew had 
committed suicide, and that she had been the 
cause of it. This conviction she impressed inces- 
santly on her two sisters, as they waited upon her, 
or sat talking by her bedside during that long 
Saturday, when there was nothing else to be done. 

That was the misery of it. There was nothing 
to be done. They had not the slightest clue to 
Ascott’s haunts or associates. With the last 
lingering of honest shame, or honest respect for 
his aunts, he had kept all these things to himself. 
To search for him in wide London was altogether 
impossible. 

Two courses suggested themselves to Hilary— 
one, to go and consult Miss Balquidder ; the other 
—which came into her mind from some similar case 
she had heard of—to set on foot inquiries at all 
police-stations. But the first idea was soon re- 
jected: only at the last extremity could she make 
patent the family misery, the family disgrace. To 
the second, similar and even stronger reasons ap- 
plied. There was something about the cool, mat- 
ter-of-fact, business-like act of setting a detective 
officer to hunt out their nephew, from which these 
poor women recoiled. Besides, impressed as he 
was—he had told his Aunt Johanna so—with the 
relentlessness of Mr, Ascott, might not the chance 
of his discovering that he was hunted, drive him 
to desperation ? 

Hardly to suicide. Hilary steadfastly disbe- 
lieved in that. When Selina painted horrible 
pictures of his throwing himself off Waterloo 
Bridge ; or being found hanging to a tree in one of 
the parks; or locking himself in a hotel bed- 
chamber, and blowing out his brains, her younger 
sister only langhed—laughed as much as she could 
— if only to keep Johanna quiet. 

Yet she herself had few fears. For she knew 
that Ascott was, in a sense, too cowardly to kill 
himself. He so disliked physical pain; physical 
unpleasantness of all kinds. She felt sure he 
would stop short, even with the razor or the pistol 





in his hand, rather than do a thing so very dis. 
agreeable. 

Nevertheless, in spite of herself, while she and 
her sisters sat together, hour after hour, in a still. 
ness almost like that when there is .a death in the 
house, these morbid terrors took a double size, 
Hilary ceased to treat them as ridiculous impossi- 
bilities, but began to argue them out rationally. 
The mere act of doing so made her recoil ; for it 
seemed an acknowledgment that she was fighting 
not with chimeras, but realities. 

“It is twenty-four hours since he went,” she 
reasoned. ‘ If he had done anything desperate he 
would have done it at once, and we should have 
heard of it long before now ; ill news always tra- 
vels fast. Besides, his name was marked on all 
his clothes in full. Idid it myself. And his coat- 
pockets were always stuffed with letters ; he used 
to cram them in as soon as he got them, you 
know.” 

And at this small remembrance of one of his 
‘* ways,” even though it was an unkind way, and 
had caused them many a pain, from the want of 
confidence it showed, his poor fond aunts turned 
aside to hide their starting tears. The very phrase 
‘‘he used to” seemed such an unconscious admis- 
sion that his life with them was over and done: 
that he never would either please them or vex 
them any more. 


Yet they took care that during the whole day, | 


everything should be done as if he were expected 


minute by minute: that Elizabeth should lay the | 


fourth knife and fork at dinner, the fourth cup 
and saucer at tea. Elizabeth, who throughout had 
faithfully kept her pledge ; who went about silent- 
ly and unobservantly, and by every means in her 
power put aside the curiosity of Mrs. Jones as to 
what could be the reason that her lodgers had sat 
up all night, and what on earth had become of 
young Mr. Leaf. ° es oan 

After tea, Johanna, quité worn, out, consented 
to go to bed; and then Hilary, left to her own 
responsibility, set herself to consider how long this 
dreadful quietness was to last, whether nothing 
could be done. She could endure whatever was 
inevitable, but it was against her nature as well as 
her conscience, to sit down tamely to endure any- 
thing whatsoever, till it did become inevitable. 

In the first place, she determined on that which 
a certain sense of honour, as well as the fear of 
vexing him should he come home, had hitherto 
prevented,— the examining of Ascott’s room, 
drawers, clothes, and papers. It was a very 
dreary business—almost like doing the like to 4 
person who was dead, only without the sad sanc- 
tity that belongs to the dead, whose very errors 
are forgotten and forgiven, who can neither suffer 
nor make others suffer any more. 
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Many things she found, and more she guessed 
| at,—things which stabbed her to the heart, things 
| that she never told, not even to Johanna ; but she 
| found no clue whatever to Ascott’s whereabouts, 
intentions, or connexions. One thing, however, 
| struck her—that most of his clothes, and all his 
somewhat extensive stock of jewellery, were gone; 
| everything, in short, that could be convertible into 
| money. It was evident that his flight, sudden as 
| it was, had been premeditated as at least a possi- 
bility. 
This so far was satisfactory. It took away the 
one haunting fear, of his committing suicide ; and 
| made it likely that he was still lingering about, 
hiding from justice and Mr. Ascott, or perhaps 
waiting for an opportunity to escape from Eng- 
land, from the fear that his godfather, even if not 
prosecuting him, had the power and doubtless the 
will completely to crush his future, wherever he 
was known. 
Where could he go? His aunt tried to think 
| over every word he had ever let fall about Ame- 
rica, Australia, or any other place to which the 
hopeless outlaws of this country fly; but she 
could recollect nothing to enable her to form any 
conclusion, One thing only she was sure of—that 
if once he went away, his own words would come 
true; they would never see his face again. The 
last tie, the last constraint that bound him to 
home and a steady, righteous life would be 
broken : he would go all adrift, be tossed hither 
and thither on every wave of circumstance—what 
he called cireumstance—till Heaven only knew 
what a total wreck he might speedily become, or 
in what forlorn and far-off seas his ruined life 
might go down. He, Ascott Leaf, the last of the 
name and family. 
“Tt cannot be; it shall not be,” cried Hilary. 
| A sharp, bitter cry of resistance to the death; and 
her heart seemed to go out to the wretched boy, 
| and her hands to clutch at him, as if he were 
| drowning, and she were the only one to save him. 
_ How could she do it? 
If she could only get at him, by word or letter! 
But that seemed impossible, until, turning over 
scheme after scheme, she suddenly thought of the 
one which so many people had tried in similar 
circumstances, and which she remembered they 
had talked over and laughed over, they and 
Ascott, one Sunday evening not so very long ago. 
Tuis was—a Times advertisement. 
| The difficulty how to word it, so as to catch his 
attention, and yet escape publicity, was very 
great, especially as his initials were so common. 
Hundreds of “ A. L.’s” might be wandering away 
from home, to whom all that she dared say to call 
Ascott back would equally apply. At last a bright 
thought struck her. 


—— 








**A leaf”. (with a small /) ‘will be quite safe 
wherever found. Come, Saturday. 15,” 

As she wrote it—this wretched double entendre 
—she was seized with that sudden sense of the 
ludicrous which sometimes intrudes in such a 
ghastly fashion in the very midst of great misery. 
She burst into uncontrollable laughter, fit after 
fit ; so violent, that Elizabeth, who came in by 
chance, was terrified out of her wits ; and kneeling 
beside her mistress, implored her to be quiet. At 
last the paroxysm ended in complete exhaustion. 
The tension of the last twenty-four hours had 
given way; and Hilary knew her strength was 
gone. Yet the advertisement ought to be taken 
to the Times office that very night, in order to be 
inserted without fail on Monday morning. 

The ‘e was but one person whom she could trust 
—Elizabeth. 

She looked at the girl, who was kneeling beside 
the sofa, rubbing her feet, and sometimes casting 
a glance round, in the quiet way of one well used 
to nursing, who can find out how the sufferer is 
without ‘‘fussing” with questions. She noticed, 
probably because she had seen little of her of late, 
a curious change in Elizabeth. It must have been 
gradual, but yet its result had never been so ap- 
parent before. Her brusqueness had softened 
down, and there had come into her and shone out 
of her, spite of all her natural uncomeliness of 
person, that beautiful, intangible something, com- 
mon alike to peasant and queen, as clear to see 
and as sad to miss in both—womanliness. Added 
thereto was the gentle composure of mien which 
almost invariably accompanied it, which instine- 
tively makes you feel that in great things or small, 
whatever the woman has to do, she will do it in 
the womanliest, wisest, and best way. 

So thought Miss Hilary, as she lay watching 
her servant, and then explained to her the errand 
upon which she wished to send her. 

Not much explanation, for she merely gave her 
the advertisement to read, and told her what she 
wished done with it. And Elizabeth, on her part, 
asked no questions ; but simply listened and 
obeyed. 

After she was gone, Hilary lay on the sofa, 
passive and motionless. Her strength and activity 
seemed to have collapsed at once into that heavy 
quietness which comes when one has endured to 
the utmost limit of endurance, when one feels as 
if’ to speak a word or to lift a finger would be as 
much as life was worth. 

‘“* Oh, if I could only go to sleep!” was all she 
thought. 

By and by, sleep did come ; and she was taken 
far away out of these miseries. By the strange 
peculiarity of dreams, that we so seldom dream 
about any grief that oppresses us at the time, but 
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generally of something quite different, she thought 
she was in some known unknown land, lovely and 
beautiful, with blue hills rising in the distance, and 
blue seas creeping and curling on to the shore. 
On this shore she was walking with Robert Lyon, 
just as he used to be, with his true face and 
honest voice. He did not talk to her much; but 
she felt him there, and knew they had but “ one 
heart between them.” A heart which had never 
once swerved, either from the other; a heart, 
whole and sound, into which the least unfaith had 
never come, that had never known, or recognised 
even as a possibility, the one first doubt, the 
ominous 
* Little rift within the lute 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all.” 

Is it ever so in this world? Does God ever 
bring the faithful man to the faithful woman, and 
make them love one another with a righteous, 
holy, persistent tenderness, which dare look in 
His face, nor be ashamed ; which sees in this life 
only the beginning of the life to come ; and in the 
closest, most passionate human love, something 
to be held with a loose hand, something frail as 
glass and brittle as straw, unless it is perfected 
and sanctified by the love divine? 

Hilary at least believed so. And when at Eliza- 
beth’s knock she woke with a start, and saw—not 
the sweet sea-shore and Robert Lyon, but the dull 
parlour, and the last flicker of the fire, she thanked 
God that her dream was not all a dream; that 
sharp as her misery was, it did not touch this— 
the love of her heart: she believed in Robert 
Lyon still. 

And so she rose and spoke quite cheerfully, 
asking Elizabeth how she had managed, and whe- 
ther the advertisement would be sure to be in on 
Monday morning. 

‘*-Yes, Miss Hilary ; it is sure to be all right.” 

And then the girl hung about the room in an 
uneasy way, as if she had something to tell, which 
was the fact. 

Elizabeth had had an adventure. It was a new 
thing in her monotonous life; it brightened her 
eyes, and flushed her cheeks, and made her old 
nervousness of manner return. More especially as 
she was somewhat perplexed, being divided in her 
mind between the wish she had to tell her mistress 
everything, and the fear to trouble her, at this 
troublous time, with any small matter that merely 
concerned herself. 

The matter was this. When she had given in 
her advertisement at the Times office, and was 
standing behind the counter waiting for her change 
and receipt, there stood beside her a young man, 


| also waiting. She had hardly noticed him, till on 
| his talking to the clerk about some misprint in his 











advertisement, apparently one of the great column 
of ‘** Want Places,” her ear was caught by the un- 
mistakable Stowbury accent. 

It was the first time she had heard it since she 
left home, and to Elizabeth’s tenacious nature 
home in absence had gained an additional charm, 
had grown to be the one place in the world about 
which her affections clung. In these dreary wilds 
of London, to hear a Stowbury tongue, to catch 
sight of a Stowbury person, or even one who 
might know Stowbury, made her heart leap up 
with a bound of joy. She turned suddenly, and 
looked intently at the young man, or rather the 
lad, for he seemed a mere lad, small, slight, and 
whiskerless. 

‘* Well, Miss, I hope you’ll know me again next 
time,” said the young fellow. At which remark 
Elizabeth saw that he was neither so young nor 
so simple as she had at first thought. She drew 
back, very much ashamed, and colouring deeply. 

Now, if Elizabeth ever looked anything like 
comely, it was when she blushed ; for she had the 
delicate skin peculiar to the young women of her 
district ; and when the blood rushed through it, 
no cheek of lady fair ever assumed a brighter rose. 
That, or the natural vanity of man in being noticed 
by woman, caught the youth’s attention. 

**Come now, Miss, don’t be shy or offended, 
Perhaps I’m going your way? Would you like 
company home?” 

**No, thank you,” said Elizabeth with great 
dignity. 

** Well, won’t you even tell a fellow your name? 
Mine’s Tom Cliffe, and I live—” 

**Cliffe! Are you little Tommy Cliffe, and do 
you come from Stowbury ?” 

And all Elizabeth’s heart was in her eyes. 

As has been said, she was of a specially tenacious 
nature. She liked few people, but those she did 
like she held very fast. Almost the only strong 
interest of her life, except Miss Hilary, had been 
the little boy whom she had snatched from under 
the horse’s heels; and though he was rather a 
scapegrace, and cared little for her, and his mother 
was a decidedly objectionable woman, she had 
clung to them both firmly till she lost sight of 
them. 

Now, it was not to be expected that she should 
recognise in this London stranger the little lad 
whose life she had saved—a lad, too, from her be- 
loved Stowbury—without a certain amount of emo- 
tion, at which the individual in question broadly 
stared. 

**Bless your heart, I am Tommy Cliffe from 
Stowbury, sure enough. Who are you?” 

“ Elizabeth Hand.” 

Whereupon ensued a most friendly greeting. 
Tom declared he should have known her any- 
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where, and had never forgotten her—never! How 
far that was true or not, he certainly looked as if 
it were; and two great tears of pleasure dimmed 
Elizabeth’s kind eyes. 

‘*You’ve grown a man now, Tommy,” said she, 
looking at him with a sort of half-maternal pride, 
and noticing his remarkably handsome and intelli- 
gent face,—so intelligent that it would have at- 
tracted notice, though it was set upon broad, 
stooping shoulders, and a small, slight body. “ Let 
me see ; how old are you?” 

‘*T’m nineteen, I think.” 

‘And I’m two-and-twenty. How aged we are 
growing !” said Elizabeth with a smile. 

Then she asked after Mrs. Cliffe, but got only 
the brief answer, “ Mother’s dead,” given in a 
tone as if no more inquiries would be welcome. 
His two sisters, also, had died of typhus in one 
week, and Tom had been ‘on his own hook,” as 
he expressed it, for the last three years. 

He was extremely frank and confidential ; told 
how he had begun life as a printer’s ‘‘ devil,” 
afterwards become a compositor, and his health 
failing, had left the trade, and gone as servant to 
a literary gentleman. 

‘*An uncommon clever fellow is master ; keeps 
his carriage, and has dukes to dinner, all out of his 
books. Maybe you’ve heard of them, Elizabeth ?” 
and he named a few, in a patronizing way; at 
which Elizabeth smiled, for she knew them well. 
But she nevertheless regarded with a certain awe 
the servant of so great a man, and “little Tommy 
Cliffe” took a new importance in her eyes. 

Also, as he walked with her along the street to 
find an omnibus, she could not help perceiving 
what a sharp little fellow he had grown into ; how, 
like many another printer's boy, he had caught 
the influence of the atmosphere of letters, and was 
educated, self-educated of course, to a degree far 
beyond his position. When she looked at him, 
and listened to him, Elizabeth involuntarily thought 
of Benjamin Franklin, and of many more who had 
raised themselves from the ink-pot and the com- 
positor’s desk to fame and eminence, and she 
fancied that such might be the lot of “ little 
Tommy Cliffe.” Why not? If so, how excessively 
proud she should be ! 

For the moment, she had forgotten her errand ; 
forgotten even Miss Hilary. It was not till Tom 
Cliffe asked her where she lived, that she suddenly 
recollected her mistress might not like, under pre- 
sent circumstances, that their abode or anything 
concerning them should be known to a Stowbury 
person. 

It was a struggle. She would have liked to see 
the lad again ; have liked to talk over with him 
Stowbury things and Stowbury people; but she 
felt she ought not, and she would not. 


‘¢ Tell me where you live, Tom, and that will do 
just as well; at least till I speak to my mistress. 
I never had a visitor before, and my mistress 
might not like it.” 

**No followers allowed, eh 

Elizabeth laughed. The idea of little Tommy 
Cliffe as her ‘‘ follower” seemed so very funny. 

So she bade him good-bye ; having, thanks to 
his gay frankness, been made acquainted with all 
about him, but leaving him in perfect ignorance 
concerning herself and her mistress. She only 
smiled when he declared contemptuously, and with 
rather a romantic emphasis, that he would hunt 
her out, though it were half over London. 

This was all her adventure. When she came to 
tell it, it seemed very little to tell, and Miss 
Hilary listened to it rather indifferently, trying 
hard to remember who Tommy Cliffe was, and to 
take an interest in him because he came from 
Stowbury. But Stowbury days were so far off 
now—with such a gulf of pain between. 

Suddenly the same fear occurred to her that had 
occurred to Elizabeth. 

‘‘ The lad did not see the advertisement, I hope? 
You did not tell him about us ?” 

‘‘T told him nothing,” said Elizabeth, speaking 
softly, and looking down. ‘I did not even men- 
tion anybody’s name.” 

“ That was right: thank you.” 

But oh, the bitterness of knowing, and feeling 
sure Elizabeth knew too, the thing for which she 
thanked her; and that not to mention Ascott’s 
name was the greatest kindness the faithful ser- 
vant could show towards the family. 


9” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ascott LzaFr never came home. 

Day after day appeared the advertisement, 
sometimes slightly altered, as hope or fear sug- 
gested ; but no word, no letter, no answer of any 
kind reached the anxious women. 

By and by, moved by their distress, or perhaps 
feeling that the scapegrace would be safer got rid 
of if found and despatched abroad in some decent 
manner, Mr. Ascott himself took measures for 
privately continuing the search. Every outward- 
bound ship was examined ; every hospital visited ; 
every case of suicide investigated ; but in vain. 
The unhappy young man had disappeared, sud- 
denly and completely, as many another has disap- 
peared, out of the home circle, and been never 
heard of more. 

It is difficult to understand how a family can 
possibly bear such a sorrow, did we not know that 
many have had to bear it, and have borne it, with 
all its load of agonizing suspense, slowly dying 
hope— 
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settling down into a permanent grief, compared 
to which the grief for loss by death is light and 
endurable, 

The Leaf family went through all this. Was it 
better or worse for them that their anguish had to 
be secret? that there were no friends to pity, in- 
quire, or console? that Johanna had to sit hour 
by hour and day by day in the solitary parlour, 
Selina having soon gone back to her old ways of 
‘*gadding about,” and her marriage preparations ; 
and that, hardest of all, Hilary had on the Mon- 
day morning to return to Kensington, and work, 
work, work, as if nothing were amiss ? 

But it was natural that all this should tell upon 
her; and one day Miss Balquidder said, after a 
long covert observation of her face, ‘‘ My dear, 
you look ill. Is there anything troubling you? 
My young people always tell me their troubles, 
bodily or mental. I doctor both.” 

“ T am sure of it,” said Hilary, with a sad smile, 
but entered into no explanation ; and Miss Balquid- 
-der had the wise kindliness to inquire no further. 
Nevertheless, on some errand or other she came to 
Kensington nearly every evening, and took Hilary 





back with her to sleep at No. 15. | 

‘* Your sister Selina must wish to have you with 
her.as much as possible till she is married,”. she 
said, as a reason for doing this. 

And Hilary acquiesced, but silently, as we often 
do acquiesce in what ought to be a truth, but which 
we know to be the saddest, most painful falsehood. 

For Selina, it became plain to see, was one of the 
family no more. After her first burst of self-re- 
proachful grief she took Mr. Ascott’s view of her 
nephew’s loss—that it was a good riddance ; went 
on calmly with her bridal preparations, and seemed 
only afraid lest anything should interfere to pre- 
vent her marriage. 

But the danger was apparently tided over. No 
news of Ascott came. Even the daily inquiries for 
him by his creditors had ceased. His aunt Selina 
was beginning to breathe freely, when, the morning 
before the wedding-day, as they were all sitting in 
the midst of white finery, but as sadly and silently 
as if it were a funeral, a person was suddenly shown 
in ‘‘on business.” 

It was a detective officer, sent to find out from 
Ascott Leaf’s aunts whether a certain description 
of him, in a printed handbill, was correct. For 
his principal creditor, exasperated, had determined 
on thus advertising him in the public papers as 
having ‘‘ absconded.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the little parlour, 
the three aunts could not have been more utterly 
overwhelmed. They made no “ scene,”—a certain 
sense of pride kept these poor gentlewomen from 
betraying their misery to a strange man; though he 
was a very civil man, and having delivered himself 





of his errand, like an automaton, sat looking into 
his hat, and taking no notice of aught around him, 
He was accustomed to this sort of thing. 

Hilary was the first to recover herself. She 
glanced round at her sisters, but they had not a 
word to say. In any crisis of family difficulty 
they always left her to take the helm. 

Rapidly she ran over in her mind all the conse- 
quences that would arise from this new trouble,— 
the public disgrace; Mr. Ascott’s anger and annoy- 
ance, not that she cared much for this, except so 
far as it would affect Selina; lastly, the death- 
blow it was to any possible hope of reclaiming the 
poor prodigal. Who she did not believe was dead, 
but still fondly trusted he would return one day 
from his wanderings and his swine’s husks, to have 
the fatted calf killed for him and glad tears shed 
over him. But after being advertised as ‘‘ ab- 
sconded,” Ascott never would, never could, come 
home any more. 

Taking as cool and business-like a tone as she 
could, she returned the paper to the detective. 

‘** This is a summary proceeding. 
way of avoiding it ?” 

‘One, miss,” replied the man, very respectfully. 
‘* If the family would pay the debt.” 

“ Do you know how much it is ?” 

** Eighty pounds.” 

“ Ah!” 

That hopeless sigh of Johanna’s was sufficient 
answer, though no one spoke. 

But in desperate cases some women acquire a 
desperate courage, or rather it is less courage than 
faith—the faith which is said to ‘‘ remove moun- 
tains,” the belief that to the very last there must 
be something to be done, and, if it can be done, 
they will have strength to doit. True, the moun- 
tain may not be removed, but the mere act of faith, 
or courage, sometimes teaches how to climb over it. 

“Very well. Take this paper back to your 
employer. He must be aware that his only chance 
of payment is by suppressing it. If he will do 
that, in two days he shall hear from us, and we will 
make arrangements about paying the debt.” 

Hilary said this, to her sisters’ utter astonish- 
ment ; so utter that they let her say it, and let the 
detective go away with a civil “Good morning,” 
before they could interfere or contradict by a 
word. 

** Paying the debt! Hilary, what have you pro- 
mised! It is an impossibility.” 

‘‘ Like the Frenchman’s answer to his mistress, 
—‘ Madame, if it had been possible it would have 
been done already ; if it is impossible, it shall be 
done.’ It shall, I say.” 

‘“*T wonder you can jest about our misfortunes,” 
said Selina, in her most querulous voice. 

‘Tm not jesting. But where is the use of sit- 
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ting down to moan! I mean what I say. The 
thing must be done.” 

Her eyes glittered—her small red lips were set 
tightly together. 

“Tf it is not done, sisters—if his public disgrace 
is not prevented, don’t you see the result? Not as 
regards your marriage, Selina—the man must be a 
coward who would refuse to marry a woman he 
cared for, even though her nearest kinsman hac 
been hanged at the Old Bailey—but Ascott him- 
self. The boy is not a bad boy, though he has 
done wickedly ; but there is a difference between 
a wicked act and a wicked nature. I mean to save 
him if I can.” 

“How 2?” 

‘By saving his good name; by paying the 
debt.” 

‘* And where on earth shall you get the money ?” 

‘*T will go to Miss Balquidder and—” , 

** Borrow it ?” 

‘*No; never! I would as soon think of steal- 
ing it.” 

Then controlling herself, Hilary explained that 
she meant to ask Miss Balquidder to arrange for 
her with the creditor to pay the eighty pounds by 
certain weekly or monthly instalments, to be de- 
ducted from her salary at Kensington. 

“It is not a very great favour to ask of her: 
merely that she should say, ‘This young woman 
is employed by me: I believe her to be honest, 
respectable, and so forth: also, that when she 
makes a promise to pay, she will to the best of her 
power perform it.’ A character which is at present 
rather a novelty in the Leaf family.” 

“ Hilary !” 

“Tam growing bitter, Johanna; I know I am. 
Why should we suffer so much! Why should we 
be always dragged down—down—in this way ? 
Why should we never have had any one to cherish 
and take care of us, like other women? Why—” 

Miss Leaf laid her finger on her child’s lips— 

“‘ Because it is the will of God.” 

Hilary flung herself on her dear old sister’s neck, 
and burst into tears. 

Selina, too, cried a little, and said that she 
should like to help in paying the debt, if Mr. 
Ascott had no objection. And then she turned 
back to her white splendours, and became absorbed 
in the annoyance of there being far too much cle- 
matis and far too little orange-blossom in the bridal 
bonnet—which it was now too late to change. A 
little, also, she vexed herself about the risk of con- 
fiding in Miss Balquidder, lest by any chance the 
story might get round to Russell Square ; and was 
urgent that at least nothing should be said or done 
until after to-morrow. She was determined to be 
married, and dreaded any slip between the cup and 
the lip. 














But Hilary was resolute, ‘‘I said that in two 
days the matter should be arranged, and so it must 
be, or the man will think we too break our pro- 
mises.” 

“You can assure him to the contrary,” said 
Selina with dignity. ‘In fact, why can’t you 
arrange with him without going at all to Miss Bal- 
quidder ?” 

Again the fierce, bitter expression returned to 
Hilary’s face. 

‘** You forget, Miss Balquidder’s honest name is 
his only guarantee against the dishonesty of ours.” 

‘“‘ Hilary, you disgrace us—disgrace me—speak- 
ing in such a way. Are we not gentlewomen ?” 

**] don’t know, Selina. I don’t seem to know 
or to feel anything, except that I would live on 
bread and water, in order to live peaceably and 
honestly. Oh, will it ever, ever be!” 

She walked up and down the parlour, disar- 
ranging the white draperies which lay about, feel- 
ing unutterable contempt for them and for her 
sister. Angry and miserable, with every nerve 
quivering, she was at war with the whole world. 

This feeling lasted even when, after some dis- 
cussion, she gained her point, and was on her way 
to call on Miss Balquidder. She went round and 
round the Square many times, trying to fix in her 
mind word for word what she meant to say; re- 
vealing no more of the family history than was 
absolutely necessary, and stating her business in 
the briefest, hardest, most matter-of-fact way— 
putting it as a transaction between employer and 
employed, in which there was no more favour 
asked or bestowed than could possibly be avoided. 
And, as the sharp east wind blew across her at 
every corner, minute by minute she felt herself 
growing more fierce, and hard, and cold. 

‘*This will never do. I shall be wicked by and 
by. I must go in and get it over.” 

Perhaps it was as well. Well for her, morally 
as pliysically, that there should have been that 
sudden change from the blighting weather outside 
to the warm, well-lighted room, where the good 
rich woman sat at her early and solitary tea. 

Very solitary it looked—the little table in the 
centre of that large, handsome parlour, with the 
one cup and saucer, the one easy-chair. And as 
Hilary entered, she noticed, amidst all this comfort 
and luxury, the still, grave, almost sad expression 
which solitary people always get to wear. 

But the next minute Miss Balquidder had turned 
round, and risen, smiling. 

‘* Miss Leaf, how very kind of you to-come and 
seeme! Just the day before the wedding, too, 
when you must be so busy. Sit down, and tell me 
all about it. But first, my dear, how wet your 
boots are! Let me take them off at once.” 

Which she did, sending for her own big slippers, 
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and putting them on the tiny feet with her own 
hands. 

Hilary submitted—in truth, she was too much 
surprised to resist. 

Miss Balquidder had, like most folk, her opinions 
or ‘‘ crotchets”—as they might be—and one of 
them was, to keep her business and friendly rela- 
tions entirely distinct and apart. Whenever she 
went to Kensington or her other establishments, 
she was always emphatically ‘‘ the mistress”—a 
kindly, and even motherly mistress, certainly— 
but still authoritative, decided. Moreover, it was 
her invariable rule to treat all her employées alike 
—‘“‘ making no step-bairns” among them. Thus, 
for some time it had happened that Hilary had 
been, and felt herself to be, just Miss Leaf, the 
book-keeper, doing her duty to Miss Balquidder, 
her employer, and neither expecting nor attaining 
any closer relation. 

But in her own house, or it might be from the 
sudden apparition of that young face at her lonely 
fireside, Miss Balquidder appeared quite different. 

A small thing touches a heart that is sore with 
trouble. When the good woman rose up—after 
patting the little feet, and approving loudly of the 
woollen stockings—she saw that Hilary’s whole 
face was quivering with the effort to keep back 
her tears. 

There are some women of whom one feels by 
instinct that they were, as Miss Balquidder had 
once jokingly said of herself, specially meant to 
be mothers. And though, in its strange providence, 
Heaven often denies the maternity, it cannot and 
does not mean to shut up the well-spring of that 
maternal passion—truly a passion to such women 
as these, almost as strong as the passion of love— 
but lets the stream, which might otherwise have 
blessed one child or one family, flow out wide 
and far, blessing wherever it goes. 

In a tone that somehow touched every fibre of 
Hilary’s heart, Miss Balquidder said, placing her 
on a low chair beside her own,— 

‘*My dear, you are in trouble. I sawit a week 
or two ago, but did not like to speak. Couldn’t 
you say it out, and let me help you? You need 
not be afraid. I never tell anything, and every- 
body tells everything to me.” 

That was true. Added to this said motherliness 
of hers, Miss Balquidder possessed that faculty, 
which some people have in a remarkable degree, 
and some—very good people too—are totally de- 
ficient in, of attracting confidence. The secrets 
she had been trusted with, the romances she had 
been mixed up in, the Quixotic acts she had been 
called upon to perform during her long life, would 
have made a novel—or several novels—such as no 
novelist could dare to write, for the public woula 
condemn them as impossible and unnatural. But all 





this experience—though happily it could never be 
put into a book—had given to the woman herself 
a view of human nature at once so large, lenient, 
and just, that she was the best person possible to ’ 
hear the strange and pitiful story of young Ascott 
Leaf, 

How it came out, Hilary hardly knew; she 
seemed to have told very little, and yet Miss Bal- 
quidder guessed it all. It did not appear to sur- 
prise or shock her. She neither began to ques- 
tion nor preach ; she only laid her hand, her large, 
motherly, protecting hand, on the bowed head, 
saying,— 

‘*How much you must have suffered, my poor 
bairn !” 

The soft Scotch tone and word—the grave, quiet 
Scotch manner, implying more than it even ex- 
pressed—was it wonderful if underlying as well as 
outside influences made Hilary completely give 
way ? 

Robert Lyon had had a mother, who died when 
he was seventeen, but of whom he kept the tender- 
est remembrance, often saying that of all the ladies 
he had met with in the world, there was none equal 
to her—the strong, tender, womanly, peasant 
woman—refined in mind and word and ways— 
though to the last day of her life she spoke broad 
Scotch, and did the work of her cottage with her 
own hands. It seems as if that mother—towards 
whom Hilary’s fancy had clung, lovingly as a 
woman ought to cling, above all others, to the 
mother of the man she loves—were speaking to her 
now, comforting her and helping her—comfort and 
help that it would have been sweeter to receive 
from her than from any woman living. 

A mere fancy ; but in her state of long uncon- 
trolled excitement, it took such possession of her 
that Hilary fell on her knees, and hid her face in 
Miss Balquidder’s lap, sobbing aloud. 

The other was a little surprised ; it was not her 
Scotch way to yield to emotion before folk ; but 
she was a wise woman, she asked no questions,— 
merely held the quivering hands and smoothed the 
throbbing head, till composure returned. Some 
people have a magical, mesmeric power of soothing 
and controlling: it was hers. When she took the 
poor face between her hands, and looked straight 
into the eyes, with, ‘‘ There, you are better now,” 
Hilary returned the gaze as steadily, nay, smilingly, 
and rose. 

‘* Now, may I tell you my business ?” 

‘“‘Certainly, my dear. When one’s friends are 
in trouble, the last thing one ought to do is to sit 
down beside them and moan. Did you come to 
ask my advice, or had you any definite plan of your 
own ?” 

“Thad.” And Hilary told it. 

“A very good plan, and very generous in you to 
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think of it. But I see two strong objections : first, 
whether it can be carried out; secondly, whether 
it ought.” 

Hilary shrank sensitively. 

“Not on my account, my dear, but your own. 
I often see people making martyrs of themselves 
for some worthless character on whom the sacrifice 
is utterly wasted. I object to this, as I would 
object to throwing myself or my friend into a blaz- 
ing house, unless I were morally certain there was 
a life to be saved. Is there in this case ?” 

“T think there is! I trust in Heaven there is!” 
said Hilary, earnestly. 

There was both pleasure and pity expressed in 
Miss Balquidder’s countenance, as she replied :— 
* Be it so: that is a matter on which no one can 
judge except yourself. But on the other matter 
you ask my advice, and I must give it. To main- 
tain two ladies, and pay a debt of eighty pounds 
out of one hundred a year is simply impossible.” 

“With Johanna’s income and mine it will be a 
hundred and twenty pounds and some odd shillings 
a year.” 

“You accurate girl! But even with this it 
cannot be done, unless you were to live in a man- 
ner so restricted in the commonest comforts, that 
at your sister’s age she would be sure to suffer. 
You must look on the question from all sides, my 
dear. You must be just to others, as well as to 
that young man, who seems never to— But I 
will leave him unjudged.” 

They were both silent for a minute; and then 
Miss Balquidder said :—‘‘ I feel certain there is 
but one rational way of accomplishing the thing, if 
you are bent upon doing it, if your own judgment 
and conscience tell you it ought to be done. Is 
it so?” 

“ Yes,” said Hilary, firmly. 

The old Scotswoman took her hand with a warm 
pressure. ‘‘ Very well. I don’t blame you. I 
might have done the same myself. Now to my 
plan. Miss Leaf, have you known me long enough 
to confer on me the benediction—one of the few 
that we rich folk possess,—‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive !’” 

“TI don’t quite understand.” 

“Then allow me to explain. I happen to know 
this creditor of your nephew’s. He being a tailor 
and an outfitter, we have had dealings together in 
former times, and I know him to be a hard man, 
an unprincipled man, such an one as no young 
woman should have to do with, even in business 
relations. To be in his power, as you would be 


for some years, if your scheme of gradual payment 
were carried out, is the last thing I should desire 
for you. Let me suggest another way. Take me 
for your creditor instead of him. Pay him at once, 
and I will write you a cheque for the amount.” 





The thing was put so delicately, in such an 
ordinary manner, as if it were a mere business 
arrangement, that at first Hilary hardly perceived 
all it implied. When she did; when she found 
that it was in plain terms a gift or loan of eighty 
pounds, offered by a person almost a stranger, she 
was at first quite bewildered. Then (ah! let us 
not blame her if she carried to a morbid excess 
that noble independence which is the foundation 
of all true dignity in man or woman) she shrunk 
back into herself, overcome with annoyance and 
shame. At last she forced herself to say, though 
the words came out rather coldly,— 

‘* You are very good, and I am exceedingly ob- 
liged to you; but I never borrowed money in my 
life. It is quite impossible.” 

‘“‘ Very well: I can understand your feelings. I 
beg your pardon,” replied Miss Balquidder, also 
somewhat coldly. 

They sat silent and awkward, and then the 
elder lady took out a pencil, and began to make 
calculations in her memorandum-book. 

‘‘T am reckoning what is the largest sum per 
month that you could reasonably be expected to 
spare, and how you may make the most of what 
remains, Are you aware that London lodgings 
are very expensive? I am thinking that if you 
were to exchange out of the Kensington shop into 
another I have at Richmond, I could offer you the 
first floor above it for much less rent than you 
pay Mrs. Jones; and you could have your sister 
living With you.” 

** Ah! that would make us both so much hap- 
pier! How good you are!” 

** You will see, I only wish to help you to help 
yourself ; not to put you under any obligation. 
Though I cannot see anything so very terrible in 
your being slightly indebted to an old woman, who 
has neither chick nor child, and is at perfect liberty 
to do what she likes with her own.” 

There was a pathos in the tone which smote 
Hilary into quick contrition. 

‘* Forgive me! But I have such a horror of 
borrowing money—you must know why, after 
what I have told you of our family, You must 
surely understand” — 

**T do, fully ; but there are limits even to inde- 
pendence. A person who, for his own pleasure, is 
ready to take money from anybody and everybody, 
without the slightest prospect or intention of re- 
turning it, is quite different from a friend who in 
a case of emergency, accepts help from another 
friend, being ready and willing to take every 
means of repayment, as I knew you were, and 
meant you to be. I meant, as you suggested, to 
stop out of your salary so much per month, till I 
had my eighty pounds safe back again.” 


‘** But suppose you never had it back? I am 
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young and strong ; still I might fall Ul—I might 
die, and you never be repaid.” 

* Yes, I should,” said Miss Balquidder, with a 
serious smile. ‘‘ You forget, my dear bairn,—‘ Jn- 
asmuch as ye have done it to one of these little ones, 
ye have done it untomx.’ ‘ He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lorv.’ I have lent Him a good deal 
at different times, and He has always paid me 
back with usury.” 

There was something at once solemn and a little 
sad in the way the old lady spoke. Hilary forgot 
her own side of the subject; her pride, her 
humiliation. 

‘** But do you not think, Miss Balquidder, that 
one ought to work on, struggle on, to the last 
extremity, before one accepts an obligation, most 
of all a money obligation ?” 

“I do, as a general principle. Yet money is not 
the greatest thing in this world, that a pecuniary 
debt should be the worst to bear. And sometimes 
one of the kindest acts you can do toa fellow- 
creature—one that touches and softens his heart ; 
nay, perhaps wins it to you for life, is to accept a 
favour from him.” 

Hilary made no reply. 

‘* I speak a little from experience. I have not 
had a very happy life myself; at least most people 
would say so if they knew it; but the Lord has 


made it up to me by giving me the means of bring- 





ing happiness, in money as well as other ways, to 
other people. Mest of us have our favourite 
luxuries ; this is mine. I like to do people good ; 
I like also—though maybe that is a mean weakness 
—to feel that Ido it. If all whom I have been 
mace instrumental in helping had said to me, as 
you have done, ‘I will not be helped, I will not 
be made happy,’ it would have been rather hard 
for me.” 

And a smile, half humorous, half sad, came over 
the hard-featured face, spiritualizing its whole 
expression. 

Hilary wavered. She compared her own life, 
happy still, and hopeful, for all its cares, with that 
of this lonely woman, whose only blessing was her 
riches, except the generous heart which sancti- 
fied them, and made them such. Humbled, nay, 
ashamed, she took and kissed the kindly hand 
which had succoured so many, yet which, in the 
inscrutable mystery of Providence, had been left 
to go down to the grave alone; missing all that 
is personal, dear, and precious to a woman’s heart, 
and getting instead only what Hilary now gave 
her—the half-sweet, half-bitter payment of grati- 
tude.” 

“Well, my bairn, what is to be done?” 

“*T will do whatever you think right,” mur- 
mured Hilary. 





AT NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 


THE chief improvements in the telescope are due 
to the labours of men busily engaged in trades and 
professions, which might, at first sight, seem in- 
compatible with scientific pursuits. All readers 
are familiar with the case of Sir William Herschel, 
who was not deterred by the many engagements of 
his musical profession from devoting himself to the 
grinding of specula. But this is only one of many 
similar cases. The greatest improvement in the 
telescope, since the date of its invention, is due to 
a Spitalfields silk weaver, John Dollond. His 
family were exiled from France by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and found a home in the 
suburbs of London. The devotion of the Spital- 
fields weavers to mathematics, is one of the most 
curious as well as the most gratifying passages in 
the history of science ; and John Dollond shone as 
one of the most distinguished of the number. He 
did not scruple to break a lance with the illustrious 
Euler; and for his improvements in the telescope, 
he received the highest honour of the Royal 
Society,—viz., the award of the Copley medal. 
He was the founder of the fortunes of his family, 





though it was his son Peter who amassed the 
wealth that flowed from the achromatic arrange- 
ment. Peter, like his father, plied the shuttle in 
his youth, but he soon abandoned it for the more 
promising field of optics. Ramsden, who gained 
so much celebrity for his skill in dividing astrono- 
mical instruments, was a Yorkshire clothier. It 
would be easy to mention the names of many 
others, who, while they did not abandon the trade 
or profession in which they were trained, yet 
found time to improve the telescope, and advance 
the cause of astronomy. It is pleasant to record 
such cases, in which the daily toil of life has been 
lightened and dignified by science. It is satisfac- 
tory, too, to note, that science in those cases was 
wooed without any pecuniary loss. Their love of 
science seemed to make them only more prosperous 
in business. It is frequently very different when 
the mechanic acquires a taste for light literature. 
Instead of strengthening his arm, like science, for 
daily toil, it too often enervates him, by fostering 
a disrelish for the stern duties of life. It is an en- 
couraging fact, viewed in connexion with the ele- 
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vation of the labouring classes, that in our large 
cities, especially in London, there is a steady de- 
mand amongst this class for the higher class 
mathematical works. The men that haunt old 
book-stalls in rusty coats or moleskin jackets, are 
not always bent, as we are apt to suppose, on the 
purchase of the ephemeral literature of former 
days; they are often pondering over the purchase 
of some work in mathematics which formerly was 
in repute, but which now, from changes in educa- 
tional methods, may be purchased for a trifle. 
Many a mechanic is working hard at fluxions in 





his garret, ignorant of the improved notation of 
modern days. He finds his great reward in the 
delight which the exercise of his intellectual 
faculties affords, and, with no thought of scien- 
tific celebrity, he revels in the profundities of the 
higher calculus. Such pure and disinterested love 
of science is one of the most hopeful features of 
the labour question. It proves that the highest 
intellectual labour is perfectly compatible with 
daily toil. The decay of mechanics’ institutes is 
usually quoted as a proof that the intellectual ele- 
vation of the labouring classes is hopeless. But 
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it admits of doubt whether the result is not due 
more to an under, than an over-estimate of the 
mechanic’s capabilities. The mechanic who could 
relish fluxions, would not long find advantage in 
attending the showy and superficial lectures 
usually given at such institutions. A system 
better calculated to develop his capabilities, would 
most probably meet with more success. 

We shall not, however, delay longer by signaliz- 
ing the names of those who have contributed most 
to the improvement of astronomical instruments, 
but at once introduce the reader to the observatory 
itself. All observatories have a great family like- 





ness ; but, to be more special, we shall suppose 
that the observatory in question is the one erected, 
about twenty years ago, in Glasgow, in connexion 
with the University, and over which Professor 
Nichol presided with, so much distinction. The 
handsome building, on the summit of the hill above 
Partick, owes its erection and completeness very 
much to the munificence of the merchants of Glas- 
gow, who came forward with liberal donations. If 
you wish to see it in full operation, you must visit 
it by night. The transit-room is the principal one ; 
and when you are ushered into it, you find that it 
is a large sombre apartment, its walls painted, black 
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and many bright instruments faintly gleaming in 
the light of dimly-shaded lamps. The room re- 
quires to be as dark as possible, and the lamps are 
used merely for illuminating the interior of the 
telescope and the face of the clock. As your eye 
gets accustomed to the gloom, you probably find 
the observer stretched on his back upon a couch, 
which is movable, so as to bring his eye close to 
the telescope. He is situated between two huge 
stone pillars that serve as supports for the transit- 
circle, which is the grand instrument of the regular 
observatory. You may form a pretty fair concep- 
tion of the instrument, if you suppose a pair of car- 
riage-wheels, with their connecting-axle laid across 
the tops of the pillars, the axle resting upon two 
metal supports on which it turns. The telescope 
is then to be conceived as fixed across the middle 
of the axle, so that it is hung precisely like a cannon 
on its carriage. It can only move on its axis up 
and down ; it can turn neither to the right nor the 
left. On examining the rim of the wheel, you 
will find an inlaid narrow band of gold all round, 
and on this are engraved very minute lines, with 
intervals of two seconds. When the telescope 
is elevated to a particular star, the circle, of 
course, turns round, being fixed to the axis; 
and the observer, when he has placed the star 
exactly on a spider’s line in the centre of the field 
of view, leaves the eye-glass of the telescope, and 
views, with a powerful compound microscope, the 
divided limb. He marks what particular division 
comes under a spider’s line stretched in the field of 
view of the fixed microscope, and this gives him 
the required altitude of the star. The measuring 
apparatus is so perfect, that the position can be 
read off to the fraction of a second. The transit- 
circle is one of the most perfect productions of art, 
both in regard to its optical and measuring powers. 
It was executed at Munich, the metropolis of art. 
Most of the finest instruments of European and 
American observatories have been sent forth from 
the workshops of this city. It is, however, satis- 
factory to note, that the tide seems to be once more 
turning in favour of our own country, for the re- 
cently- executed transit-circle at Greenwich is 
entirely of home manufacture, and its performance 
is quite unmatched. 

When reference is made to the delicate measure- 
ments of the astronomer, it is satisfactory to have 
a clear conception of what the minute divisions 
mean. Now, what is meant when it is said, that 
such an instrument reads to the fraction of a second? 
How far distant from one another must the slender 
lines be which include a second of space? Some 
notion of this extreme closeness may be formed, 
when we state, that about six thousand lines would 
be crowded into the space of an inch on the limb 
of a circle six feet in diameter, and yet the astrono- 





mer has to deal with even minute fractions of the 
intervals between these lines, The distances of the 
fixed stars depend on the measurement of quanti- 
ties so minute. It was not till within these few 
years that we could with certainty determine the 
distance of any of the stars, just because we had 
not till then the means of dealing with quantities 
so minute as a second ; but so remarkable is our 
advance in this respect, that one star—viz., Capella 
—has a parallax (on which the distance depends) 
of only one-twenty-fifth of a second, or, on the 
circle in question, the one-twenty-fifth of the six- 
thousandth of an inch ; and yet astronomers speak 
of its distance as certainly determined. And what 
renders the thing all the more wonderful is, that 
these small quantities must be extricated from 
errors far greater. No instrument, as well as no 
observer, is supposed to be faultless. The axis of 
the telescope may not be perfectly level. It may 
not be precisely east and west. The telescope may 
be set wrong on the axis. The observer may have 
some obliquity ; and the atmosphere may turn the 
ray of light out of its straight course ;—and each 
of these sources of error will occasion an amount of 
deviation far greater than the quantity to be ascer- 
tained. Yet the astronomer, by his formule, hunts 
out truth so ingeniously amidst a maze of error, 
that he at last inevitably runs it down. He hasa 
ton of sand and gravel from which to extract a 
single shining grain of gold; and he sets to work 
so systematically, that minute as it is, it cannot 
slip through his fingers. 

We have endeavoured to give a conception of a 
second on the rim of a brass circle ; but it is also 
satisfactory to have some notion of what a second 
is on the circle of the heavens. And, as in the one 
case we took an inch as our unit, we shall now take 
the apparent breadth of the moon, the most familiar 
of the heavenly bodies. Suppose a string stretched 
from one border of the moon to the opposite one, 
how many stars could be strung upon it, in order 
that they would be a second apart from each other, 
the diameter of the moon being about half a degree? 
No fewer than two thousand would be required, 
each star being regarded as a mere point of light. 
Of course this string of individual stars would 
appear to the eye as a perfectly continuous line 
of light. Yet the astronomer Striive, with the 
great equatorial of Dorpat, could not only indi- 
vidualize each star, but though one hundred more 
were strung on between any two of the stars, he 
could still measure the intervals between these 
interpolated stars; or, in other words, he could, 
with his micrometer, measure, with certainty, 4 
space in the heavens so minute as the one-hundredth 
part of a second. 

We have considered the measurement of space ; 
but that of time is still more difficult, On enter- 
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ing the transit-room, you will observe, on looking 
up, that there is a narrow slit in the roof running 
from north to south; and your view of the 
heavens is confined to the narrow strip of blue 
which is seen through this slit. Now, the astro- 
nomer, at his transit-circle, ignores all the rest of 
the heavens. He has fixed his telescope so that 
it can point only to this small portion of the sky. 
He draws an imaginary circle, called a meridian, 
and he will study the deportment of the stars only 
at the moment of crossing this line. He stations 
himself at this ideal barrier, and before allowing 
any stellar traveller to pass, he questions him 
minutely to determine his identity—the two es- 
sential points being, the time of day when he 
passes, and his distance north or south from the 
equator. He questions him on these points, be- 
cause, if any discrepancy occurs on the occasion 
of any future transit, it is sure to bring out the 
secrets of his history. But how is the time- 
questioning effected? Put your eye to the tele- 
scope, and the process will at once be revealed to 
you. You are surprised, when you look in, to 
see a blaze of light, instead of darkness, as you 
expected. The light proceeds from a lamp, and 
its design is, to show you clearly a slender kind 
of grating spread over the field of view. This 
consists of seven spiders’ threads, stretched up 
and down at equal distances, and one crossing in 
the middle. The perpendicular line in the middle 
corresponds to the imaginary meridian line. You 
soon discover a star coming in at one side of the 
field of view, and, to your surprise, marching 
rapidly across the lines to the other side. The 
rapidity invariably startles when first observed ; 
and it affords the most sensible proof of the mo- 
tion of the earth. No doubt, you can persuade 
yourself of this motion by watching the heavens 
during any starry night, and observing how the 
stars that were in the east at one hour, are in the 




















west at another. But this is a matter of infer- 
ence. It is not a direct, sensible proof. You do 
|| not see the stars moving, as you do the trees and 
| houses when you travel along in acarriage. But 
in the transit instrument, so sensible is the mo- 
tion, that it is a most nervous business to note the 
precise moment when the star passes across the 
various wires ; but itis needful to do this, in order 
to determine more accurately the moment when 
it passes the central line. This applies, how- 
ever, only to the most rapid stars ; for, as you 
approach the pole, the motion becomes slower 
and slower, till it is imperceptible. The observer 
must be within hearing of the clock, and as he 
silently counts the seconds, he must note down 
when the star passes each line; and as the star 
may take but a very few seconds to travel from 


one line to another, he has no sooner noted the 











one transit, than he has to note another. This 
would be all comparatively easy, if the star passed 
each line precisely at the beat of each second; 
but this rarely occurs, and, consequently, the ob- 
server has to make a hurried estimate of the frac- 
tion of a second ; and the requirements of science 
are such, that he must be able to appreciate the 
tenth of a second. Listen to the beat of a clock, 
and if you attempt to divide the interval be- 
tween two beats into ten smaller intervals, you 
will have some idea of the difficulty of transit 
observation. 

One of the most recent and important improve- 
ments in astronomical observation is designed to 
obviate this difficulty ; and we owe it to America, 
which is now beginning to make valuable contribu- 
tions to science as well as literature. The prin- 
ciple of the contrivance in question, consists in the 
substitution of the sense of touch for the sense of 
hearing. It is found, that sight and touch will 
act in much closer concert, than sight and hearing. 
Instead, then, of watching the clock with the ear, 
and the star with the eye, the observer, when he 
notes the transit with the eye, presses a key with 
his finger, which makes a record of the observa- 
tion. The finger, it is found, acts in instantaneous 
concert with the eye. The key acts upon a pen, 
which makes a mark on a sheet of paper moved by 
machinery. The beauty of the contrivance lies 
much in the application of electricity, which is 
now made to do duty in every possible way, from 
the ringing of a bell in the servants’ hall, to the 
exploding of a mine under a fortress. The pen is 
connected with the clock by an electric bond, in 
such a manner that, though the observer be abso- 
lutely deaf, he caw, on examining the sheet of 
paper after the observation, tell, to the hundreth 
part of a second, the instant when the star passed 
the wire. The sheet of paper need not be close to 
the observer. It may be at Paris, or St. Peters- 
burg, or wherever there is electric communication ; 
and the moment the observer presses the key in 
this country, the record may be made hundreds of 
miles distant. 

It is possible, with all this precision, that the 
observer may err. He is only making a report of 
a picture painted on his retina, and we can have 
no absolute assurance that his report of that pic- 
ture is perfectly accurate. Indeed, it is found that 
this is a most important source of error. It is 
found that each observer has his own individual 
obliquity of judgment; and this must be deter- 
mined before absolute reliance can be placed on 
his observations. But might we not dispense with 
the observer altogether? Could we not, when we 
order a telescope, also order an eye to look through 
the telescope? Having the eye to examine after 
the observation, we would not be dependent on 
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the errors of judgment at the moment of observa- 
tion. It would be a great ease to the astronomer 
himself, as there is no task so comfortless as that 
of observing in a transit-room. The scientific 
martyr has to shiver the live-long night on his 
couch. A cascade of bitterly cold air, often far 
below the freezing point, is constantly pouring 
down upon his head, and, unfortunately, the most 
precious nights for observation are the most bit- 
terly cold. If a sea-coal fire were permitted, it 
would be some consolation ; but such a thing can- 
not be dreamt of. Even the heat of the observer's 
body, cold as it is, endangers the delicate adjust- 
ments of the instrument, when there is too close a 
proximity ; and anything like a blazing fire would 
be quite destructive of nice observation. An arti- 
ficial eye would, then, be an acquisition of no ordi- 
nary value. This idea, although it savours of the 
wild conception of Frankenstein, is already par- 
tially realized. The artificial eye consists of a 
surface sensitive to light, placed where the eye of 
the observer is now placed, and the image of the 
celestial object is drawn at any moment on this 
surface, instead of on the retina of the observer. 
The difference is, that the impression on the artifi- 
cial eye is permanent, and we can examine it at 
our leisure, whereas the impression on the living 
eye is transitory, and we have to depend on a hur- 
ried, and perhaps erroneous report. An apparatus 


is erected at Kew Observatory on this principle, 


for the observation of the sun’s disc. To gain this 
object, it is so arranged by clock-work, that an 
artificial retina is presented, at a certain moment, 
and, after receiving the photographic image, with- 
drawn. This plan has had only partial success ; 
but we can readily conceive it to be so developed, 
as to work a revolution in astronomy. 

After examining the transit-room, the visitor 
will be ushered into the dome, where the equatorial 
instrument is fixed on a pillar. The dome, of sheet- 
iron, is a very conspicuous object for miles around. 
lt serves no other purpose than that of a con- 
venient shelter for the telescope. The equatorial, 
unlike the transit instrument, is made to turn in 
every direction. In the transit-room, the observer 
must wait till the star comes round to the slit in 
the roof. In the dome, he turns the telescope to 
the object at once. The dome has also a slit like 
the transit-room ; but, in order to accommodate 
the wider range of its inmate, it is made to turn 
round on its base, so that the slit may be always 
opposite the mouth of the telescope. An equatorial 
is a telescope so mounted that it keeps the object 
in view, and does not allow it to flit by as in the 
transit instrument. If, in travelling on a railway, 
you look at some near object through a telescope, 
you will, in order to keep the object in view, re- 





quire to be constantly changing the direction of the 
telescope. This is precisely the case with the equa- 
torial, only it is the motion of the earth, not the 
railway carriage, that requires to be compensated, 
The motion is produced by clock-work attached to 
the axis of the telescope. 

We have now taken a very rapid glance at the 
principal instruments of an observatory ; but before 
leaving the scene, we must bestow a little atten. 
tion on the astronomer himself. What should be 
the most marked moral feature of his character? 
A distinguished Christian poet fixes on devotion ; 


*¢ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 


But poetical sentiment does not always coincide 
with stern fact. We fear that astronomers, as a 
class, are not marked very strongly by devotion. 
There is much grandeur in the following concep- 
tion of Longfellow’s :-— 


«¢ And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline 
heaven, 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above 
them.” 


One would think that, as it is the business of 
their lives to look up to this inverted hand of God, 
they would be habitually impressed with His glori- 
ous presence. But an object of grandeur depends, 
for its effect, altogether on the point of view from 
which we contemplate it. A stone mason might 
have spent a good part of his life in helping to 
build St. Paul’s, and yet, though constantly on the 
building, with square and plumb-line in hand, he 


would not occupy so favourable a position for ap- | 


preciating its proportions, and the sublime ideas 
which it embodies, as the man who might know 
nothing about hewing and polishing, but who con- 
templated it ata distance. The sailor on the mast- 
head of a ship-of-war, at the mouth of the Alma, 
was in a better position for forming a right judg- 
ment of the battle-field and the glory of the vic- 
tory, than the man who was in the thick of the 
fight. In like manner, the mere unprofessional 
man may be in a much better position for drawing 


from astronomy its divine teachings, than the man | 


who spends his days and nights in the details of 
the science. The latter may be so absorbed with 
these details, that he may never think of with- 
drawing to a proper distance to contemplate the 
grandeur of the temple on which he is engaged. 
It is only the man who can, from the height of 
Calvary, project the glorious fabric on the back- 
ground of eternity, that can exclaim with deep, 
heartfelt devotion :—‘‘ The heavens declare thy 
glory, and the firmament showeth thy handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
night showeth knowledge. ‘There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard.” 
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SomMEWHAT more than a quarter of a century ago, 
in the class-room of Mr. Sang, then as now an emi- 
| nent teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh, there 
| used to meet two students who rejoiced in the 
highly respectable name of Smith. It must be ad- 
| mitted that there was nothing very remarkable in 
| this ; or, if there were, it was that only two bearers 
| of that name should have been found in a class of 
| thirty or forty students, Half a dozen years later, 
one of these Smiths, landing in India, was, after 
the manner of Eastern: hospitality, received as a 
| guest by the Rev. Dr. Charles, and was urged to 
| prolong his visit until the room which he occupied 
| should be required for the reception of'a namesake, 
who was expected to arrive shortly after in Bengal. 
| The two Smiths who thus met in Edinburgh, and 
| who thus met again in Calcutta, were those whose 
| names are brought together in the title of this 
| paper. During a long sojourn in India they seldom 

met, as the one was confined to Calcutta, and the 
| other was seldom there ; but they retained a kindly 
interest in each other. And now that the one has 
been cut down in the midst of a noble career, the 
other believes that the readers of Good Words will 
not be displeased with a brief sketch of some of 
| the prominent points of that career. 
| Richard Baird Smith, the son of a highly esteemed 
| medical practitioner at Laswade, in the county of 
| Mid-Lothian, was born on the last day of the year 
1818. When we first met him, he was prosecuting 
mathematical studies in order to prepare himself 
| for entering the East India Company's Military 
College at Addiscombe. There he entered-shortly 
after, and, at the close of his curriculum, he held 
the highest place in his year, and was appointed to 
the Madras Engineers. By special favour he was 
allowed, before proceeding to India, to continue 
his studies for a short time at’ Edinburgh, and 
spent the winter of 1837-38 in attending classes 
there. In 1838, he joined his appointment at Ma- 
dras, and in the following year he was transferred 
to the Bengal Presidency. It was on his arrival 
there, in August or September 1839, that our ac- 
quaintance with him was renewed. »For: some time 
he lived in the Fort, and was employed in super- 
intending the boring of an Artesian well: Although 
that work was stopped by an accident, and never 
resumed, yet it was not without value in a geolo- 
gical point of view, and Lieutenant Smith was tle 
| man to turn it’to good account, as casting some 
light on the formation of the great Gangetic plain 
of Lower Bengal.. If we recollect aright, the boring 
was carried to a depth of about 600 feet; and the 
superintendent exercised the most scrupulous care 
in ascertaining and registering the successive de- 
posits through which it passed. Even this had the 
effect of making him known to many in India, who 
were interested in scientific matters, as a most 
accurate observer, and of raising in them the ex- 
pectation that he would attain distinction in a corps 
which has always had in its ranks a large number 
of scientific men,—an expectation which was not 
disappointed. At this time, too, he took part with 











! others whose designations were less 
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Dr. O’Shaughnessy in blowing up the wreck of a 
vessel that had been stranded on a shallow in the 
Hoogly. This was a matter of great practical im- 
portance, as the result of delay or failure might 
have been the formation of a sandbank, which 
would have obstructed the navigation of the river. 
It seems strange to us now, when electric tele- 
graphs and time-guns are everywhere, to think of 
the excitement that this produced in Calcutta, in 
consequence of the application of galvanism to the 
igniting of the charge of gunpowder. So important 
was it deemed at that time, that Lieutenant Smith 
wrote a pamphlet, in which he detailed the oper- 
ations. 

We do not exactly remember where Lieutenant 
Smith went on his leaving Calcutta. Probably he 
may have been for a time at some station, en- 
gaged in the usual duties of an “ Executive 
Officer,” repairing roads, building bridges, white- 
washing jails, inspecting rafters with which 
white-ants had heen taking unjustifiable liberties, 
and ‘‘ making himself generally useful.” But from 
the first hé vigorously prosecuted the study of 
geology, and other branches of natural science. 
The Calcutta newspapers and the scientific periodi- 
cals of the day, contained many communications 
from his pen, which showed how zealously he car- 
ried on scientific researches, and how thoroughly 
Baconian a mind he brought to bear upon them. 
In particular, we remember that he devoted his 
attention to the subject of earthquakes. Where- 
ever there was a rumour that a vibration had been 
felt,*he spared no pains in investigating all the 
particulars respecting the precise time of its oc- 
currence, the duration, extent, and direction of the 
movement. His zeal in ‘collecting and chronicling 
the most minute details respecting these occur- 
rences, led to his being familiarly designated 
amongst his friends by the epithet of ‘‘ Earth- 
quake Smith.” It may be noticed in passing that 
the bestowal of this soubriquet was in accordance 
with a practice which is very common in India, for 
distinguishing from each other the various mem- 
bers of the great: Smith clan, and which is almost 
necessary in a country where prefixes-or “ handles” 
to names are generally dispensed with, and where 
men are. designated by their surnames alone. 
Thus there was “‘ Tiger Smith,” a puissant hunter, 
‘*Hindostani Smith,” a distinguished linguist, 
“Handsome Smith,” who wa8 supposed to think 
himself entitled to that appellation; and some 
compli- 
mentary. 

We believe it was in 1841 that Lieutenant 
Smith was first attached to the Canal Department, 
with which he remained connected till near the 


| close of his career, and in connexion with which, 


we believe we may safely say, he established for 
himself the reputation of the first hydraulic en- 
gineer in the world, had an important part in the 
management of the most extensive and most 
difficult work of the kind that has ever been 
executed, and studied with intense interest the 
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great Indian problem of ‘developing the re- 
sources of the country.” 

When the first Sikh war broke out in 1845, the 
Engineer officers of the Canal Department were 
directed to join the army, and Smith was appointed 
aide-de-camp to his distinguished namesake Sir 
Henry. That gallant and generous soldier was 
not chary in acknowledging that it was mainly 
through the skill of his aide-de-camp, in surveying 
the ground, and ascertaining the numbers and 
position of the enemy, that he was enabled to 
gain the brilliant and most important victory of 


ended, Lord Hardinge predicted that a shot would 
not be fired in India for seven years ; but he had 
scarcely reached England when the second Sikh 
war blazed forth, and the British supremacy in 
the East was for a while in danger. Smith was 
again called to buckle on his sword, and did valu- 
able service on various critical occasions. He had 
the superintendence of the passage of the force of 
Sir Colin Campbell and Sir Joseph Thackwell 
across the Chenab, and having stood in the river 
for many hours, his health, which was never very 
robust, suffered materially. He was present at 

















Alliwal. We have heard from an eye-witness 
that the General’s reception of him at the close of 
the fight savoured more of French enthusiasm 
than of English reserve. He was also present at 
the battle of Sobraon, and was mentioned with dis. 
tinction in the despatch relating to that action. 
After this experience of the tented field, Lieu- 
tenant Smith returned to his duties as superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Jumna Canal, to which he 
had been appointed in 1843, on the promotion of 
Colonel Cautley to the Director-Generalship of the 
Canal Department. When the first Sikh war was 


the disastrous battle of Chillianwalla, and at the 
** crowning mercy” of Guzerat, and was honour- 
ably mentioned in the despatches of Lord Gough. 
Indeed, that large-hearted old chieftain often spoke 
of him in terms of unqualified eulogy, as did all 
under whom and all with whom he ever served, 
and all over whom he ever had command. 

Shortly after the cessation of hostilities, Cap- 
tain Smith came on furlough to England, and was 
sent by the Court of Directors to study the sys- 
tem of water-works in Italy. After making him- 


self thoroughly acquainted with every canal in | 
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that country, and every bridge, and sluice, and 
lock, and with the whole system of irrigation- 
law and water-revenue, he presented to the Court 
a most ample report, which was published by their 
command, and which is now before us. The first 
volume consists mainly of a narrative of his travels 
and operations, and is one of the most delightful 
volumes of Italian travel that we have ever read. 
The second volume consists of professional and 
technical details, and is, of course, of little inter- 
est to the general reader ; but it is invaluable to 
the hydraulic engineer and the landed proprietor. 
It is a fine instance of the combination of the 
minutest technical discussion with the large 
views of the economist and the philanthropist. 
The amount of labour that he must have gone 
through during this period, not only in examining 
all the works of irrigation in Piedmont, Lombardy, 
and Northern Italy generally, but in studying and 
analysing innumerable books on the subject, must 
have been enormous. But it was a work of love. 
He gloried in his profession, and apprehended the 
importance of irrigation to the wellbeing of India. 
On his return from Italy, he was sent by the 
Court of Directors to study in the same efficient 
manner the canals of North America, and pre- 
sented a report upon them, which we have no 
doubt was equally thorough with his Italian re- 
port ; but it has not been given to the public. 

While he was in this country, after his return 
from America, he was appointed by the Court of 
Directors to the office of Superintendent of Canals 
in the North-western Provinces, which was about to 
become vacant by the retirement from the service 
of Sir Proby Cautley. He therefore proceeded to 
India, paid a visit in passing to Madras, and studied 
the important water-works in that Presidency. 
Being now at the head of the important depart- 
ment in the service to which he had been so long 
attached, he was able to bring into action the im- 
mense amount of knowledge which he had acquired, 
and the great powers of administration which he 
had by nature and by diligent cultivation. Brought 
up in the school of his predecessor, and holding 
him in the highest esteem, appointed to succeed 
him at his own special desire, he was free from 
the temptation to introduce innovations into the 
scheme of work and administration which Sir Proby 
had matured. At the same time, he was not the 
man to hold back from the Government which 
he served, or from the people for whose wellbeing 
that Government and their servants were respon- 
sible, the advantage to be derived from his 
laboriously acquired knowledge, and his well- 
digested observation and experience. Under his 
administration, therefore, the canal system was 
brought gradually to perfection, the plans ori- 
ginated by his predecessor being heartily adopted 
and vigorously carried out, and reforms and im- 
provements judiciously and energetically intro- 
duced. 

As it is probable that the great majority of our 
readers are ignorant of the vast importance of the 
canal system of India, it can scarcely be deemed a 
digression if we devote a paragraph to an exposi- 
tion of it, in the course of a sketch of the career 
of one whose name will ever be associated with 


the development and perfection of the system. A 
"I 
ewe 





great part of the ‘‘ Upper Provinces” of India 
depends for its existence as a habitable portion 
of the world upon an artificial supply of water. 
From the earliest historic times, and probably 
much longer, this has been mainly afforded by 
means of deep wells, from which the water is drawn 
by men or bullocks. Both the Hindus and the 
Mahometans deemed the digging of such wells 
a most meritorious act of piety; and multitudes 
of them were dug in atonement for crimes com- 
mitted or duties neglected. But in many places, 
from the peculiarities of the geological structure 
of the country, the supply from these wells was 
very uncertain, and everywhere the water ob- 
tained from them, being drawn from a great depth, 
was very expensive. The failure of water pro- 
duced famine, the dearth of it at all times re- 
stricted cultivation, and greatly limited the popu- 
lation which the country could support. The 
Mahometans endeavoured, with a considerable 
amount of success, to remedy the evil by the con- 
struction of canals of irrigation. But amid the 
distractions which were of constant occurrence 
during their occupancy of the country, and during 
the gradual process of its passing into our hands, 
these canals had been neglected, and had altogether 
ceased to answer the ends for which they were 
originally formed. Now, for the last thirty or 
forty years, the North-west Provinces have been 
under the administration of a succession of sin- 
gularly earnest and energetic men, who have 
laboured with incredible zeal for the improvement 
of the country, and the elevation of the character 
and condition of the people. With men of this 
stamp, the only use of difficulties is to be over- 
come; of obstacles, to be surmounted. In this 
spirit, notwithstanding great difficulties, engineer- 
ing and financial, most of the old Mahometan 
canals were restored, and made far more efficient 
than they had been originally ; many new ones 
were formed ; and a vast extent of country was 
supplied with the means of irrigation from the 
never-failing rivers of India. In the surveying of 
the country for these canals, atid in the designing 
and executing of many most dffficult and most im- 
portant works connected with their construction, 
Smith, while still a subordinate officer, had a most 
important part to act, and acted it to perfection. 
If it be true that he is a benefactor of mankind 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before, the name of Baird Smith ought 
to be held in ever-during and most grateful remem- 
brance for the part that his skill and energy had 
in the conversion of a comparative desert into a 
fertile region, the great diminution of the perils of 
famine, and the vast increase of the comforts, and 
elevation of the moral position, of a great population. 

This work of irrigation had been thus vigorously 
prosecuted for many years. Wherever it had 
been carried, it had succeeded so as to satisfy the 
most sanguine expectations, and—a very fair test 
of success —had yielded a large return to the 
Government for the pecuniary outlay. Fora iong 
time an idea had been fondly cherished by some 
sanguine minds, of a greater achievement of this 
kind than had ever yet been attempted in India 
or anywhere else, that of a great canal nearly a 
thousand miles long, between the Ganges and 
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the Jumna. The great famine of 1837-38 
gave a fresh impulse to the zeal of those men 
who desired this gigantic work to be undertaken. 
This famine was the most severe that had ever 
been known. It extended over a vast region, 
and swept away a vast population. It might 
probably have been prevented, or, at all events, 
greatly mitigated, if there had existed more abund- 
ant means of irrigation. And it was certain that 
without these other famines would follow, probable 
that another might be as bad as this one, possible 
that another might be more extensive — more 
severe it could not be—than this. Could the 
country then be irrigated? Undoubtedly the 
Ganges.contained a sufficiency of water at a higher 
level than the country to be irrigated : therefore 
the thing was possible. But the difficulties were 
immense,—the engineering difficulties we mean. 
Well, then, they must be overcome. But the 
financial difficulties were more formidable still. 
Yet even these must be grappled with. Not only 
must every level be taken with religious accuracy, 
and the means of cutting through this elevation, 
and going round that other, determined, the 
means of raising this embankment and that aque- 
duct, and these hundreds of: bridges, ascertained, 
but estimates must be made of the price of every 
brick, of the cost of digging every spadeful of 
earth, and of burning every hod of lime. The 
present produce of every acre of ground must be 
ascertained, and an estimate made of the probable 
increase of the rates that the proprietors and cul- 
tivators will be able and willing to pay for the 
boon, and the percentage that this will yield upon 
the outlay, after defraying the expense of manage- 
ment and repairs. All these results must be such 
as to satisfy boards of engineers who know nothing 
of finance, and boards of financiers who know 
nothing of engineering ; and then, if they pass this 
ordeal, they must be handed up to councils, which 
may probably contain men who know nothing of the 
one, and little or nothing of the other, but who, 
under a timid sense of responsibility, are disposed 
to distrust the conclusions of practical men, and 
to find either, on the one hand, that the difficul- 
ties are too great and the returns too small to 
warrant the embarking of an immense sum of 
money in the undertaking, or else, on the other, 
that the result anticipated is far too good ‘to be 
true, and that the whole scheme is the dream of 
some wild enthusiasts—an airy bubble, whose 
necessary destiny is simply to burst. 

Through all these departments of the great 
Indian “ Circumlocution-office,” the Ganges Canal 
had to fight its slow way, and it was not until 1848 
that the work was begun in earnest. Sir Proby 
Cautléy, the Director-General of this great work, 
and Superintendent of Canals in the North-west 
Provinces, retired from the service in 1854, hav- 
ing made it his special request that Captain Baird 
Smith should be his successor; and to this im- 
portant and responsible office he was accordingly 
appointed, with the local rank of Colonel, in order 
that he might take the command of such officers 
in the department as were of higher regimental 
rank than himself. The duties and responsibilities 
of this office were most extensive and various. Its 
holder is at once an engineer, charged with the 





whole superintendence and direction of the works; 
a revenue officer, responsible for the settlement and 
collection of the rates charged upon the proprie- 


tors and villagers who benetit by the water; and | 


a magistrate, to take cognisance of, and summarily 
to punish, offences against the Canal laws and regu- 
lations. In this appointment, Colonel Smith had 
many men over him, many more under him, and 
was brought into contact with multitudes in vari- 
ous relations; and we are safe in asserting that 
never did a man discharge difficult and complicated 
duties with more unexcepted approbation. A 
friend, who knows as much of Indian officials as 
any man living, said to us a few days ago, that 


Baird Smith was the only man he ever knew who | 


was universally popular. And no wonder. He 
was popular among his superiors, because they 
knew that he was a man whom they could 
thoroughly trust, a man who had both the power 
and the will to do his duty thoroughly ; among 
his subordinates, because he regarded them as men 


embarked with himself in a great enterprise, in | 


whose success all were equally interested ; among 


the people, because he knew their feelings, sympa- | 


thized with them in their difficulties, with the 
strong hand and the determined will of the official, 
and the manly, generous heart of the philanthropist. 

Thus did Colonel Smith labour at Rurki until 
1857, when the Mutiny disturbed all arrangements, 
and brought paleness into every cheek and anxiety 
into every heart. As soon as the outbreak took 
place at Meerut, Smith sent on a thousand of his 
sappers, and had there not been infatuation in the 


minds, or paralysis in the faculties of those high- | 


est in authority there, this timely reinforcement 
might have enabled them to weather the terrible. 
storm. As it was, when their commander was 
killed, and no one seemed disposed to make use of 
their services, about one-half of them went on to 
Delhi and joined the rebels, while the other half 
remained faithful and returned to Rurki. The 
vigorous measures which Colonel Smith adopted 
there were effectual in preserving comparative 
peace in the district. 

But he was destined to bear a prominent and 
an honourable share in the war of retribution. 
Our readers are all acquainted. with the general 
history of the siege of Delhi, one of the most 
difficult as a military operation, and one of the 
most important, in consequence of the issues aj 
stake upon it, in modern warfare. They may 
perhaps remember that in the course of the long 


siege, Major Laughton, the chief engineer, was | 


recalled to the Punjab, and Colonel Smith was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. He joined the besieging 
army on the 13th of July, and entered with cha- 
racteristic ardour on the task of rendering himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the fortifications and 
defences, and that of making vigorous preparations 
for the assault. Although he received a painful 
wound from a splinter of a shell, yet he bore up, 
and made out a plan of attack, which was adopted 
by General Wilson, and acted upon. His wound 
prevented his carrying out personally his own 
share of the great achievement ; but the part which 
should have been his was ably discharged by Lieu- 
tenant Taylor. One of the clerical historians of 
the siege seems to be anxious to under-estimate the 
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service rendered by Colonel Smith, as if the ac- 
knowledgment of it would detract from the credit 
of Lieutenant Taylor. We are very sure that 
there is no occasion for this. Had Taylor occu- 
pied the position which Smith occupied, it is almost 
certain that he would have discharged the duties 
of it toadmiration ; and what he had to do, he did 
as well as it could have been done. Had this not 
been so, the plan, however good in itself, would 


| have miscarried. But none the less was the plan 
| Colonel Smith’s ; and this, we are sure, no man 


would be more ready to acknowledge than Captain 


| Taylor. “Colonel Smith’s services at Delhi were 
| warmly acknowledged in Sir Archdale Wilson’s 


| despatches. 


They were rewarded by his being 


| made a Companion of the Order of the Bath, a 
| Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel (his previous rank being 
| only local), and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 


Although his wound was not very severe, yet it 
affected his general health, which was never parti- 
cularly good.’ As soon, therefore, as the siege 
was over, he was ordered to Mussourie to recruit. 
His constitution, however, had received a shock 
from which it never altogether recovered. Shortly 
after this he was appointed to the lucrative and 


| honourable office of Master of the Calcutta Mint. 


It may ‘seem strange that such an appointment 
should have been the reward of meritorious ser- 
vices in departments so different from the coining 
of money as Hydraulic and Military Engineering. 
But it may be remembered that it was by an ap- 
pointment to the corresponding office in London 
that England expressed her appreciation of the 
genius of Sir Isaac Newton, and, in our own days, 
of Sir John Herschel. We believe that the Cal- 


| cutta Mint had been brought to a state of such 
| perfect efficiency by Colonel Forbes, that little re- 


mained for his successors but routine duties ; and 


| in the faithful discharge of these duties Colonel 


Smith would probably have remained for many 
years, but for the occurrence of the dreadful famine 
of last year. When that dire event occurred, the 


| public voice demanded that Colonel Smith should 


be deputed as a special commissioner to inquire into 
the causes and the extent of the distress, and to 
direct the measures to be devised for its alleviation. 


_ This voice of the public was in full accordance with 
| the views of the Government, and Colonel Smith 


was deputed on a duty at once one of the most 
] mourable and the most difficult that it ever fell 
to the lot of a British officer to discharge. Tens 
of thousands, whose lives were preserved by his 
instrumentality, will ever bear in grateful remem- 
brance the almost unparalleled exertions which he 
made, and the absorbing zeal with which he de- 
vised measures for the relief of suffering and the 
preservation of life. As the name of Wellesley is 


| inseparably connected with the abolition of human 
| sacrifices, and that of Bentinck with the abolition 
of Suttee, and that of Colonel Walker with the sup- 


! pression of female infanticide, so will that of Baird 


Smith be perpetuated as a household word amongst 
successive generations in the North-west Provinces, 
as the preserver of life and the heaven-sent mes- 
senger of mercy. His own Reports, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, are among the 
most interesting documents that we ever read ; 
but they show only the clearness of head, the 








largeness of view, and the wondrous extent of ad- 
ministrative talent which he brought to bear upon 
the execution of his task, and not the warmth of 
heart and genuineness of Christian sympathy which 
he displayed in his intercourse with the suffering 
and the wretched. It was a noble work to which 
he was called, and nobly did he perform it. 

It might almost with certainty have been pre- . 
dicted that this work would be his last. He had 
never fully recovered from the effects of his Delhi 
wound; while the enormous fatigues which he 
had to endure, and the soul-harrowing scenes which 
were constantly before his eyes, were sufficient to 
have killed the strongest man. He bore up as 
long as he had work to do, but as soon as it was 
over he returned to Calcutta with the sure sentence 
of death upon him. He was immediately ordered 
**home,” but only reached Madras, where he ended 
his earthly course, and heard the Saviour, in whose 
merits he humbly trusted, say unto him with his 
voice of love, *‘ Well'done! good and faithful ser- 
vant!” To his friends and his country his death is 
a heavy loss, to his father and his family, and espe- 
cially to his widow and children, inestimable and 
irreparable. But yet calm judgment tells us that 
it was all right. His career hitherto had ‘been pro- 
gressive ; on earth it could have been so no longer. 
It culminated in the Famine-Relief Commission. 
Earth had no reward adequate to his services in that 
employment, nor any service worthy to further 
occupy the man who had once been so employed. 
Many a noble heart has ceased to beat, and many a 
noble mind to plan for India’s good, since first we 
landed on its shores. With many of these:we were 
more intimately connected ; but scarcely any do we 
regard it as a greater privilege to have known 
than Richard Baird Smith. 

We have purposely refrained from saying auy- 
thing of the private life of the subject of our brief 
sketch. We trust that a full biography of him will 
be given to the world. We think we could name 
a friend and brother-officer of his, of whom the world 
might claim thisas a debt. For the young officers 
of our army we know nothing that would be a better 
study than his life, nobody that would be a better 
model for the formation of their personal and pro- 
fessional character. His life will exhibit noble 
faculties cultivated to the utmost, and nobly 
consecrated, under the influence of Christian 
principle, to the discharge of duty and the good of 
man. On his tomb at Madras we know not whe- 
ther any epitaph has been inscribed. There could 
be none more appropriate than that fine descrip- 
tion of a Christian gentleman, written long ages 
ago, but applicable in all ages and in all lands: 
‘*When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to 
me ; because I delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none to help 
him. . The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me: and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, and 
it clothed me: my judgment was as a robe and 
a diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
I to the lame. I was a father to the poor; and 
the eause which I knew not I searched out. And 
I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the 
spoil out of his teeth.” 
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A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


(DEDICATED TO THE SPIRITUALISTS. ) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A wWELL-known Scotch artist, whose delineations 
of character delight his many friends, and who is 
almost as remarkable in his anecdotes. as in his 
pictures, commences one of his stories by narrating 
how an old Scotch game-keeper once remarked to 
him in a slow solemn voice, “‘Do you knaw, Sir, 
that I myself have actilly knawn men, ay, and 
respectable men too, who—did—not—believe—in 
ghaists?”’ And he describes how the old keeper, 
on being questioned as to his own belief in ghosts, 
replied, with face averted, half in pity, half in sor- 
row for the questioner, but with, if possible, deeper 
solemnity, ‘‘ I howp I do!” 

lam not sure if the game-keeper stands alone 
in his belief ; and I question whether, if the great 
majority of the ‘‘ upper ten thousand” were asked 
regarding their faith as to apparitions, they would 
not agree with the lower ten thousand who are 
assumed to be the only honest believers in occa- 
sional visits from the inhabitants of the myste- 
rious ghost-land. Very possibly in broad day- 
light, when driving in the park—or shopping 
—or visiting the Exhibition—or, even when the 
candles are lighted, and when seated round the 
dinner-table—or in the midst of the buzz and 
flutter of an evening party, the realities of the pal- 
pable and prosaic world may act as such opiates to 
the ideal faculty, and so close the eyes and stop 
the ears of the inner eye which can alone discern 


the spirit-world, that all faith in its existence) 


may be denied or ridiculed. But take any one of 
those persons singly, especially the most thought- 
ful and gifted ; let him or her remain in the large 
drawing-room when it is emptied of its guests, 
with the lights extinguished, except one or two 
sufficiently bright to project ‘‘shadows on the 
wall,” but not to ilumine the darker recesses of 
the room—when the fire burns low, and the cinders 
fall, and begin to crumble audibly among the ashes 
—when the midnight winds are creeping round the 
house, sighing at the windows, or breaking out into 
angry gusts which boom over the chimney-head, 
and shake the huge trees on the lawn, forcing one 
to think of ships fighting with storms on misty 
coasts, or drenched wretches creeping over splash- 
ing moors,—and then let the thoughts gradually 
slide into sad stories of human suffering, mingled 
with anecdotes, about presentiments, dreams, odd 
coincidences, unaccountable appearances, and the 
like ; and ever and anon let some strange sounds 


of wind and rain and chafing foliage be heard, 
with creaks in old timber, no one knows where,— 
I ask with confidence whether in such ‘circum- 
stances, at two in the morning, the sceptic will 
not profess more faith in ghosts than he or she 
would at two in the afternoon ? 

The fact cannot be denied by any one moder- 
ately acquainted with human opinions, that there 
is an almost universal belief in ghosts. Or if that 
is a too broad and vulgar way of expressing the 
belief, let us rather say, a universal feeling verging 


‘more things in heaven and earth” than our 
daylight philosophy accepts of or can account for ; 
that there are revelations from a world unseen by 
the carnal eye, unheard by the carnal ear, which 
come to the seeing and hearing faculties of the 
spirit in certain states of mind and body which are 
alone susceptible of this intercourse ; that these re- 
velations assume divers forms, it may be of strange 
sights and sounds, vivid dreams, sudden and over- 
powering impressions, apparitions, ghosts, spirit- 
knockings, call them what you please—which 
compel the belief that the ghost-world with which 
we are unquestionably surrounded, impinges occa- 
sionally on the familiar, or on what we call the 
actual, just as strange and rare birds from another 
far off clime are sometimes driven by storms on 
our coasts. 
r This is a subject to which I have paid some 
attention. Without, as far as I can discover, any 
prejudice to warp my judgment, or any want of 
such a careful and cautious induction as a detective 
might bestow in tracing out the facts of a crime, 
and weighing the evidence in the nicest balance, I 


have collected several unquestionable facts, in which | 
I have no hesitation whatever in publicly acknow- | 
ledging my belief. I am also firmly persuaded that | 


their truth rests upon incomparably more satisfac- 
tory proofs than those stories of spirit-rappings 
which are so firmly believed in by so many. 


I have listened patiently to the details of most | 


remarkable phenomena connected with spirit- 


rapping and table-turning, related to me by ladies | 
and gentlemen “moving in the best circles of | 
society,” and by evangelical clergymen whose word | 


no one would think of doubting, and whose judg- 





‘iz guestion. 


ment no one, I presume, would once dare to call 
A clergyman, for example, whose 
literary abilities, sound sense, piety, broadminded- 








on belief, if not reaching it, that there are certainly | 
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ness, and truthfulness are sufficiently guaranteed 
by the fact of his being a frequent contributor to 
the pages of a leading ‘“ Religious” newspaper, 
while assuming that any doubt as to the reality 
of spirit-rapping apparitions, witches, etc., in- 
dicated an infidel tendency, affirmed his belief that 
the devil was the real person who pulled all those 
strings. I took the bold step of questioning this, 
which I fear has shaken his faith in my Christi- 
anity ; and I confessed to him frankly that I had 
such an opinion of Satan’s intellect, and of the 
immense amount of work he evidently had to do 
in France, Italy, and America, not to speak of our 
own country, as made me doubt how far he had 
himself the time, or could spare even the weakest 
and most imbecile of his spirits to amuse respect- 
able, well-to-do, idle ladies, to furnish arguments 
in favour of a ghost-world to sceptics, to para- 
lyse weak curates, or even to afford the best 
and most popular clergy illustrations for their 
sermons. 

I also took the liberty of directing his attention 
to the following verse in the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
and which seemed new to him :—‘‘When they 
shall say unto you, Seek with them that have 
familiar spirits, and with wizards that peep and 
that mutter : should not a people seek unto their 
God? for the living to the dead?” (That is, as I 
understand it, should the living in reference to 
their affairs consult the dead?) ‘‘To the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
Strange to say, this passage made my clerical 
friend only hold more firmly to the alleged facts 
and his devil-theory regarding them ; for he main- 
tained that many men whom he knew to be a little 
more than sceptical regarding “ the law and the 
testimony” of Scripture, and who “staggered 
through unbelief” in the miracles there recorded, 
nevertheless sought information ‘‘ from the dead,” 
and had perfect faith in the truth of the revela- 
tions so obtained, thus proving the devil to be the 
real deceiver. 

Granting for the present the truth of the al- 
leged facts of spirit-rapping and of table-turning ; 
yet after hearing them, and comparing them with 
some of the mysteries I have myself collected, 
chiefly in the Highlands, connected with second 
sight and ghostly apparitions, and with other 
similar phenomena noticed by me in some of the 
remoter valleys of the Harz and Black Forest, 
I cannot possibly admit the one without admitting 
the other. Both seem to me to rest on such 
evidence as must compel them to stand or fall 
together. 

I have no wish whatever to bring any reader of 
Good Words, who has “made up his mind” on 
those mysterious topics, to my way of thinking. 





I shall acknowledge it as a sign of progress in free 
thought if I am permitted to hold my own views 
without being condemned as a person devoid of all 
judgment or common sense. My excellent pub- 
lishers are also willing to run all risks by per- 
mitting me to make the pages of this periodical 
a vehicle for disseminating more worthy views of 
the mysteries of our spirit-life. 

But one fact is better than a thousand mere argu- 
ments in discussing such a question, and I shall 
therefore devote the rest of this paper to a narra- 
tive, which the reader may rest assured is strictly 
true, and then I shall leave him to judge for him- 
self as to how far such mysterious phenomena as 
it records can be accounted for. 

A friend of mine, a medical man, was on a fish- 
ing expedition with an old college acquaintance, 
an army surgeon, whom he had not met for many 
years, from his having been in India with his 
regiment. M‘Donald, the army surgeon, was a 
thorough Highlander, and slightly tinged with 
what is called the superstition of his country- 
men, and at the time I speak of was liable to 
rather depressed spirits from an unsound liver. 
His native air was, however, rapidly renewing his 
youth; and when he and his old friend paced 
along the banks of the fishing stream in a lonely 
part of Argyleshire, and sent their lines like airy 
gossamers over the pools, and touched the water 
over a salmon’s nose, so temptingly that the best 
principled and wisest fish could not resist the bite, 
M‘Donald had apparently regained all his buoy- 
ancy of spirit. They had been fishing together for 
about a week with great success, when M‘Donald 
proposed to pay a visit to a family he was ac- 
quainted with, which would separate him from his 
friend for some days. But whenever he spoke of 
their intended separation, he sank down into his 
old gloomy state, at one time declaring that he 
felt as if they were never to meet again. My 
friend tried to rally him, but in vain. They 
parted at the trouting stream, M‘Donald’s route 
being across a mountain pass, with which, how- 
ever, he had been well acquainted in his youth, 
though the road was lonely and wild in the ex- 
treme. The Doctor returned early in the evening 
to his resting-place, which was a shepherd’s house 
lying on the very outskirts of the ‘‘ settlements,” 
and beside a foaming mountain stream. The shep- 
herd’s only attendants at the time were two herd 
lads, and three dogs. Attached to the hut, and 
communicating with it by a short passage, was 
rather a comfortable room which ‘the Laird” had 
fitted up to serve as a sort of lodge for himself 
in the midst of his shooting-ground, and which 
he had put for a fortnight at the disposal of my 
friend. 

Shortly after sunset on the day I mention, the 
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wind began to rise suddenly to a gale, the rain 
descended in torrents, and the night became ex- 
tremely dark. The shepherd seemed uneasy, and 
several times went to the door to inspect the 
weather. At last he roused the fears of the Doc- 
tor for M‘Donald’s safety, by expressing the hope 
that by this time he was ‘‘ owre that awfu’ black 
moss, and across the red burn.” Every traveller in 
the Highlands knows how rapidly these mountain 
streams rise, and how confusing the moor becomes in 
a dark night. ‘‘ The black moss and red burn” were 
words that were never after forgot by the Doctor, 
from the strange feelings they produced when 
first heard that night: for there came into his 
mind terrible thoughts and forebodings about poor 
M‘Donald, and reproaches for never having con- 
sidered his possible danger in attempting such a 
journey alone. In vain the shepherd assured him 
that he must have reached a place of safety be- 
fore the darkness and the storm came on. A pre- 
sentiment which he could not cast off made him 
so miserable that he could hardly refrain from 
tears. But nothing could be done. to relieve the 
anxiety now become so painful. 

The Doctor at last retired to bed about mid- 
night. Fora long time he could not sleep. The 
raging of the stream below the small window, and the 
thuds of the storm, made him feverish and restless. 
But at last he fell into a sound and dreamless 
sleep. Out of this, however, he was suddenly 
roused by a peculiar noise in his room, not very 
loud, but utterly indescribable. He heard tap, 
tap, tap, at the window ; and he knew, from the 
relation which the wall of the room bore to the rock, 
that the glass could not be touched by human hand. 
After listening for a moment, and forcing himself to 
smile at his nervousness, he turned round, and be- 
gan again to seek repose. But now a noise began, 
too distinct and loud to make sleep possible. 
Starting and sitting up in bed, he heard repeated 
in rapid succession, as if some one was spitting in 
anger, and close to his bed,—‘‘ Fit! fit! fit!” 
and then a prolonged ‘* whir-r-r-r” from another 
part of the room, while every chair began to move, 
and the table to jerk. The Doctor remained in 
breathless silence, with every faculty intensely 
acute. He frankly confessed that he heard his 
heart beating, for the sound was so unearthly, so 
horrible, and something seemed to come so near 
him, that he began seriously to consider whether 
or not he had some attack of fever which affected 
his brain,—for remember he had not tasted a drop 
of the shepherd’s small: store of whisky! He felt 
his own’ pulse, composed his spirits, and com- 
pelled himself to exercise calm judgment. Strain- 
ing his eyes to discover anything, he plainly saw 
at last a white object moving, but without sound, 
before him.e He knew that the door was shut 
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and the window also. An overpowering convic. | 
tion then seized him, which he could not resist, 
that his friend M‘Donald was dead! By an 
effort he seized a lucifer-box on a chair beside | 
him, and struck a light. No white object could be 
seen. The room appeared to be as when he went | 
to bed. The door was shut. He looked at his | 
watch, and particularly marked that the hour was 
twenty-two minutes past three. But the match 
was hardly extinguished when, louder than ever, the 
same unearthly cry of ‘‘ Fit! fit! fit!” was heard, 
followed by the same horrible whir-r-r-r, which | 
made his teeth chatter with terrible rapidity. Then | 
the movement of the table and every chair in the | 
room was resumed with increased violence, while | 
the tapping on the window was heard above the 
storm. There was no bell in the room, but the 
Doctor, on hearing all this frightful confusion of 
sounds again repeated, and beholding the white 
object moving towards him in terrible silence, 
began to thump the wooden partition and to 
shout at. the top of his voice for the shepherd, 
and having done so, he dived his head under the 
blankets. 

The shepherd soon made his appearance, in his 
nightshirt, with a small oil-lamp, or “ crusey,” 
over his head, anxiously inquiring as he entered 
the room,— 

** What is’t, Doctor? 
me, are ye ill ?” 

‘* Very !” cried the Docter. But before he could 
give any explanations a loud whir-r-r was heard, 
with the old cry of ‘* Fit!” close to the shepherd, 
while two chairs fell at his feet! The shepherd 
sprang back, with a half scream of terror; the 
lamp was dashed to the ground, and the door 
violently shut. 

**Come back!” shouted the Doctor. ‘ Come 
back, Duncan, instantly, I command you !” 

The shepherd opened the door very partially, 
and said, in terrified accents, — 

**Gude be aboot us, that was awfu’! 
is’t 2” 

‘* Heaven knows, Duncan,” ejaculated the Doc- 
tor with agitated voice, ‘* but do pick up the | 
lamp, and i shall strike a light.” 

Duncan did so in no small fear; but as he || 
made his way to the bed in the darkness, to 
get a match from the Doctor, something caught | 
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What’s wrang? Pity 
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his foot; he fell; and then, amidst. the same 
noises and tumults of chairs, which immediately 


filled the apartment, the “ Fit! fit! fit! fit!” | 
was prolonged with more vehemence than ever! | 
The Doctor sprang up, and made his way out of 
the room, but was several times tripped, by some | 
unknown power, so that he had the greatest diffi- 


culty in reaching the door without a fall. He 
was followed by Duncan, and both rushed out 
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| half dead from fatigue, into his friend’s house, and 
pust three that morning? We do not ask any one 


| to accept of all this as true. But we pledge our 


| had packed his rod so as to take it into his bed- 


|| violent’ ** Fit! fit! fit!” with which she tried to 





| the shepherd and tlie Doctor ; while an ivy-branch 
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of the room, shutting the door after them. -A 
new light having been obtained, they both re- 
turned with extreme caution, and, it must be 
added, fear, in the hope of finding some cause or 
other for all those terrifying signs. Would it 
surprise our readers to hear that they searched 
the room in vain ?—that, after minutely examining 
under the table, chairs, bed, everywhere, and with 
the door shut, not a trace could be found of any- 
thing? Would they believe that they heard dur- 
ing the day how poor M‘Donald had staggered, 


falling into a fit, had died at twenty-two minutes 


honour to the following facts :— 
The Doctor, after the day’s fishing was over, 


room ; but he had left a minnow attached to the 
hook. A White cat who was lefé in the room 
swallowed the minnow, and was hooked. The 
unfortunate gourmand had vehemently protested 
against this intrusion into her wpper lip by the 


spit the hook out; the reel added the mysterious | 
whirr-r-t; and the disengaged line, getting en- 
tangled,in the,legs ‘of the chairs and table, as the 
hooked eat attempted to fly from her tormentor, 
set the furniture in motion, and tripped: up both 





kept tapping at the window! Will any one doubt 


| the existence of ghosts and a spirit-world on 
| this ? 


I haye only to add that the Doctor's skill | 


was employed during the night in cutting the 
hook out of the cat’s lip, while his poor patient, 
yet most impatient, was held by the shepherd in 
a bag, the head alone of puss, with hook and 
minnow, being visible. M‘Donald made his ap- 
pearance in a day or two, rejoicing once more 
to see his friend, and greatly enjoying the ghost 
story. As the Doctor finished the history of his 
night’s horrors, he could not help laying down a 
proposition very dogmatically to his half-supersti- 
tious friends, and as some amends for his own 
terror.’ ‘* Depend upon it,” said he, “if we 
could thoroughly examine into all the stories of 
ghosts and apparitions, spirit-rapping, et hoc genus 
omne, they would turn out to be every bit as true 
as my, own: visit from: the world of spirits ; that is 
—great humbug and nonsense.” 

We leave this heterodox sentiment with con- 
fidence in the hands of. the illustrious dead, 
who spend so much time in disturbing furniture 
without even the apology of a hook and minnow. 
We have no doubt that Milton, Dante, Shak- 
spere, or probably Newton or Bacon, if properly 
invited, will cheerfully come as guests to any tea- 
party of true believers in London or Boston, to 
contradict in the, most authopipative manner the 
Doctor’s profane. scepticism..; We -shall. be glad 
to hear the views of those distinguished men, 
who, it is alleged, though dead yet speak ; and 
we shall be proud to add them to our statf, and 
to number them among the contributors to Good 
Words. We despair of the cat, She has been 
silent ever since her great début into. spirit-land, 
Her lips though healed are sealed, 
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Tne depths of the ocean 
Afford us-a home, 

We ride to the shore 

On the billows’ white foam ; 
We float on the wave, 


And we dance in the spray ; 
We come with the tide, 
With its ebb glide away ; 
We grow, and we cling 

To the desolate rock ; 

Nor loosen our hold 

For the billows’ wild shock : 


EEDS. 


Like friends.in offliction, 

The closer we stay; 

Though breakers are round us, 
And tempests hold sway. 

We flourish most bright 
"Neath the deep rolling wave, 
Adorning with beauty 
Each seaman’s lone grave. 

Oh, mourners of earth! 

Who would deck with sweet flowers 
The graves of your loved ones, 
Who rest in our bowers— 
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Remember, above them, _ Remember, among us 

We flourish as fair, As calmly they sleep, 

Though hand of affection Down, down, ‘neath the waves 
Ne’er planted us there ; Of the fathomless deep, 
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As tranquil, as safe, Most safely among us 


’Neath the ocean’s wild foam, Their dust shall remain, 


As in flower-planted grave, Till the last trumpet’s sound 
Near their own, native home, Shall awake them again. 
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| tinued, but he who undertakes them in the new 
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Si Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF SEPTEMBER. 





FIRST EVENING 
THE GOSPEL ADDRESSES ITSELF TO THE UNDERSTANDING. 


*‘ This is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith the Lord ; I will 
put my laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts.”— Hes. viii. 10. 


|| I THINK we are often led into practical error regard- 


ing the successive dispensations of God by the care- 
less use of current and long-established phraseology. 
In the popular mind “the covenants” stand over 
against each other in a contrast too sharp and ab- 
solute. In their essential characteristic they are 
not opposite but identical. It is true that the 
circumstances in which the more recent differ from 
the more ancient are of very great moment ; still, 
they constitute only diversities of operation under 
one divine administration, and on one all-pervading 
lan. 

The divine purpose, from first to last, is one, 
and it is prosecuted by differing but not discordant 
means at successive stages of its development. 
The roots are different from the stem, and the 
stem is different from the blossoms, and all are 
different from the fruit; yet the new covenant, 
by which the fruit is ripened, is by no means 
contrary to the old covenant, by which the roots 
were spread and fastened in the ground. The 
omniscient Maker sees the end from the beginning, 
and diversifies his methods at successive stages, 
according to the varying exigencies of the case. 

Two great changes, besides others subordinate, 
have already occurred in God’s moral administra- 
tion of the world. The first is the change con- 
sequent upon the fall of man; the second is the 
change consequent upon the birth of Christ. Both 
of these two grand cardinal events rendered neces- 
sary corresponding changes in the covenants by 
which the intercourse between heaven and earth was 
ruled ; but even these events did not make the 
later covenant the opposite of the earlier. The 
terms of intercourse between God and man remain 
in their deepest principle the same. 

According to the covenant made with man in 
innocence, the Creator required perfect obedience, 
and promised perfect life. The new covenant, 
which was made after sin had entered and death 
by sin, was framed on precisely the same principle. 
The terms on both sides passed without alteration 
into the new dispensation ; and in both cases too 
the contracting parties were God and man. In 
the first case the representative of humanity in the 
transaction is man made in innocence ; in the 
second case, the representative of humanity is 
Immanuel, God with us. Mercy to the fallen did 
not take the form of abandoning the old covenant, 
and constructing another upon opposite principles ; 
it took the form of renewing the covenant on its 
former terms, with a Divine and infallible repre- 
sentative on the human side. ‘‘ The first man is 
of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord 
from heaven.” The original conditions are con- 








covenant for his people cannot fail. The work 
was “finished” ere the worker left the field. 

Again, when the Mosaic institutes gave way to 
the Gospel at the birth of Christ, the principle of 
the divine administration was not changed, far less 
reversed. Then the ripened seed-cup burst, and 
the seed, set free, was scattered in every land ; 
but the seed was sown ‘‘in the beginning,” and 
had been through all preceding dispensations 
gradually advancing towards maturity. The Gospel 
is wrapped up in the Pentateuch in a form suited 
to the childhood of the Church. It differed from 
the Gospel of the New Testament as the history of 
Egypt in hieroglyphic tablets differs from the same 
history translated into alphabetic writing, and so 
made intelligible to all. In both the same mean- 
ing lies ; but while in the ancient pictorial signs it 
lay hid, in the modern articulate record it becomes 
visible. Through the blood of bulls and of goats 
faith in ancient Israel looked to the same atone- 
ment in which we trust for taking away sin. The 
Old Testament is a kind of pictorial bible, in which 
the Gospel is taught by symbols ; it is substantially 
the same Gospel which is more expressly enunciated 
in the New Testament. 

To show that the change which took place at 
the birth of Christ was a regular development of 
the divine plan, previously foreseen and foreshown, 
the apostle Paul quotes the announcement of it 
from the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-33). 
When the work of redemption was completed in 
the death and resurrection of the Redeemer, cor- 
responding changes became necessary in the 
methods of announcing and dispensing mercy from 
God to men. It is the same pardon, on the same 
terms, that was offered to the sinful and accepted 
by the believing from the time of the first fall ; 
but it rests now on accomplished fact, whereas 
formerly it rested on faithful promise. The divine 
promise is not less sure in itself than the fact, but 
it is to our view less palpable. Abraham saw 
Christ’s day and was glad ; we through faith look 
to the same Jesus, and rejoice too in his salvation. 
Before the Incarnation, and after it, believers look 
to the same redemption, but they look through 
different media, and in different directions. In 
many points of unspeakable moment, the covenant 
under the Spirit’s ministry, since Christ rose from 
the dead, is a new covenant, although in the 
essential condition of bestowing pardon on the 
guilty, it remains before the Omniscient through 
all ages the same. 

Let us look to the last and best form of the ever- 
lasting covenant, in as far as its features are repre- 
sented in Jeremiah’s prophecy, and applied in the 
preaching of Paul, ‘* This is the covenant: I will 
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put my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts.” In this new and more glorious mini- 
stry, which began to run with the ascension of the 
Lord and the mission of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, two processes logically distinguish- 
able, if not actually separated in time and place, 
seem to be recognised: one refers to the Intellect, 
and the other to the Affections. 


‘*T will put my laws into their mind.” The 
terms are emphatic and comprehensive. They in- 
dicate not only the written commandment, but the 
inherent character of God. Having created man 
in his own image at first, he gave such a revelation 
as was fitted to restore that image when it had 
been blotted out by sin. As man was formed on 
the pattern of his Maker’s moral nature, the gospel 
is constituted a mould, by which, when he is melted 
and poured into it, the damaged creature may be 
restored to the likeness which he had lost. The 
holiness of the divine nature, in as far as it is ap- 
plicable to created beings, was transferred to the 
covenant for the regeneration of lost men. These 
principles, inserted in the gospel, are God’s laws. 
It is not merely a partial or superficial command- 
ment, Thou shalt do this, and thou shalt refrain 
from that. ‘‘ The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul” ‘Ps, xix.) It exhibits, to the 
utmost extent of our capacity of comprehension, 
what he is, and what he desires his intelligent crea- 
ture, his adopted child, to be. ‘‘ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy :” ‘‘ be ye imitators of God, as dear chil- 
dren.” 

This law is not known to the heathen at all. In 
Athens, the eye of Greece, the most intelligent of 
them all engraved on their altars the confession of 
their ignorance. The first messengers of the gos- 
pel, when they went abroad on their glorious mis- 
sion, found the most enlightened community of the 
age at their wit’s end, and, in the bitterness of 
despair, worshipping ‘‘ the unknown God.” At 
this day, the nations which have never received or 
have rejected the light from heaven, are sitting 
in similar darkness. A hard heart is everywhere 
and always found in combination with a blinded 
understanding. The two act and react on each 
other, becoming, alternately and reciprocally, cause 
and effect. Men do not like to retain the know- 
ledge of God in their thoughts ; and God in judg- 
ment gives them over to a reprobate mind. 

But although in actual experience the mind and 
heart commit their sin and suffer its punishment in 
concert, it is important to point out, as is done in 
the text, the distinction between them. The char- 
acter of God’s dealing with Abraham and Israel, 
for example, was not specifically to put the divine 
laws into the people’s mind. The leading feature 
of that administration is expressed in Deut. i. 31: 
‘*The Lord thy God bare thee, as a man doth bear 
his son, in all the way that ye went, until ye came 
to this place.” A father carrying his infant son in 
his arms, or leading him by the hand, is the picture 
chosen to indicate the manner of the ancient dis- 
pensation. The reason is not the faculty to which 
the Old Testament institutes chiefly appeal. The 
distinctive feature of the Christian economy is, that 
it exacts a “reasonable service” (Rom. xii, 12): 
the preceding dispensation resembled rather the 
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gentle authority of a father. The children were 
led in the right way, without being told the reason 
of its rightness. They were trained by authority 
into habits of obedience, at a time when they were 
not capable of understanding the grounds of the 
law and the purpose of the Lawgiver. 


In this respect the form which the Covenant | 
assumed after the coming of Christ, exhibits a well- | 


marked difference. It addresses itself specifically 
to the understanding. Besides proclaiming what 
ought to be done, it explains the reason for doing 
it. No longer does the Lord lead his people in a 
way that they know not ; for he shows them clearly 
the way in which he expects them willingly to go, 
and demonstrates that it will lead them into a 
city of habitation. 

Those who most cultivate and value the human 
intellect should, even in this lower light, count the 
gospel precious. It is unquestionably, in point of 
fact, the greatest quickener of mind that has ever 
visited our world. Even the refracted light of a 
sun which the majority have not yet directly seen, 
has made the western nations much wiser than 
their oriental instructors. Human intellect lies in 
a great measure dormant in regions to which the 
Scriptures have not penetrated. 

Conversely, those who set themselves in opposi- 
tion to the gospel, find it necessary to swaddle the 
intellect of men in bands which suit the dimen- 
sions of little children. 
powers, temporal or spiritual, make it their busi- 
ness to retain a people in subjection to a hierarchy 
of superstition, there they contrive practically to 
keep the education of the community at a low level. 
The assertion of the text, that the Christian system 
makes known the divine laws to the minds of men, 
is proved by the notorious fact, that an antichris- 
tian system hides these laws, and leaves the human 
understanding unenlightened and undeveloped. 

It is intimated in the Scriptures, that if we seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
other things needful but subordinate will be added. 
Those who obtain heavenly wisdom, obtain earthly 
wisdom too, as possession of the sun-light secures 
for this earth the use of the moon’s feebler but 
useful rays. In countries and districts where the 
pure gospel and Romish superstition interlace each 
other, the passing traveller may perceive at a 
glance that the countrymen who can hold intelli- 
gent debate on the doctrinal discourses of Paul, 


understand the construction of agricultural instru- | 


ments and the rotation of crops, better than those 
who do their religion by substitute, and let their 
mind lie waste. 

We live in the last times. How long the pre- 
sent dispensation shall run we do not know ; but 
we know it will not be again superseded by 
another. Our Father has led our race up through 
infancy and childhood to ‘ the stature of a perfect 
man.” He has made known his laws as far as in our 


present state we are capable of comprehending | 


them. In the gospel he exercises to the utmost 
the capacity which he has conferred on man. 
is a high privilege to be invited not only to par- 
take of his mercy, but, as it were, to share -in his 
councils. 
redemption through Christ crucified, and appealed to 
our judgment whether it is not the best that we 
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He has: revealed to us the method of | 
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could receive, or he could bestow. Under the | 


covenant, as it is now established, he treats us as 
a father treats his full-grown son. No longer form- 
ing his plans in solitude, and simply issuing com- 
mandments to his child, that parent, glad that his 
son is now capable of understanding his reasons, 
fully spreads them out before him, and while he 
retains all his authority, carries the judgment of his 
child along with his own. Thus God deals with 
| men under the gospel. Our privilege is high, but 
our responsibility is correspondingly great. If the 





divine law is addressed to our understanding, our 
understanding should be exerted and occupied to 
the utmost with divine law. Let us apply our 
mind, without prejudice and selfish bias, to the 
study of the Scriptures. Verily, that was a reason- 
able demand which the ancient prophet made: 
‘** Hear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken.” Be- 
ware, lest the very Bible which is our boast, should 
rise up in the judgment against us, as a pearl that 
has been cast before swine, and trampled under their 
feet. 





SECOND EVENING. 
THE GOSPEL CAPTIVATES THE HEART. 


** And write them in their hearts.”—HEs, viii. 10. 


But we shall be able still better to comprehend 
what is meant by putting God’s laws into men’s 
minds, when we compare it with the other kindred 
but distinct process,—‘‘ I will write them in their 
hearts.” Indeed, the first of these without the 
second, would not be a blessing. To know the 
divine law in the intellect, and yet not love it 
with the heart, is the most wretched condition in 
which a creature can be. It is better, at least it is 

| asmaller measure of evil, not to know God, than 

| to know and hate him. Knowledge of good, ac- 
companied by the love of evil, is precisely the con- 
dition of spirits apostate. God’s laws were, by 
their fall, blotted from their hearts, and yet left 
clearly legible on their minds. They know not 
only what the divine law for moral beings is, but 
they know that ‘it is holy and just and good.” 
To know it and own it good, and yet hate and 
loathe it in the heart, constitutes, at least in part, 
the punishment of fallen angels. 

By a turn of expression in the original, an idea 
is conveyed which is not fully rendered in the Eng- 
lish version. To show what it is, nothing more is 

| necessary than to give an exactly literal translation 
of the terms: ‘‘ Having given my laws into their 
| minds, I shall also write them in their hearts.” 1t 
| is the union of the two that is precious. Merely 
| to flash into a human mind the knowledge of a 
| holy law, without also renewing that mind into the 
love of the truth which it knows, would be to tor- 
ment and not to bless. Christ is not divided. The 
| gospel comes as a whole, with both its sides equally 
developed. Under this ministry of the Spirit, it is 
|| true, a gleam of light alone is sometimes thrown 
into the mind, while the heart, loving the darkness, 
| resists the unwelcome intruder. Even in this case, 
| however, the knowledge conveyed into the under- 
| standing contains a promise to pour love also into 
| the heart. The dividers of the truth do not stop 
| in the middle, and leave the work half done.. The 
| patient has his own perverseness to blame, if he 
leaps away after the wound has been inflicted, and 
| before the cure has been applied. 

Such was the case of Felix. Into his mind, sure 
enough, came God’s laws regarding ‘“ righteous- 
hess, temperance, and judgment to come.” From 
the fervid lips of Paul these laws flashed like sun- 
beams into the intellect of the Roman. His con- 
science, kindled by these sparks, began to burn 
within his breast. But before the preacher had 
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time to apply the healing balm of divine forgive- 
ness, the convicted transgressor had driven the 
preacher away. Poor Felix! the knowledge of 
the divine laws was against his will injected into 
his mind ; but the love of them was not written 
in his heart. Knowledge made him miserable, 
but did not make him good. The sun-glass held 
up for a moment by the Hebrew prisoner’s skilful 
hand concentrated the light from heaven upon his 
conscience so that he saw it full of lusts ; the light 
that revealed, would have kindled a fire to con- 
sume them, if the unhappy man had permitted the 
operator to hold the glass a little longer, steadily 
over the spot. 

The wretchedness which knowledge apart from 
love is fitted to produce, goes far to shut the mind 
against the entrance of knowledge. By a secret 
instinctive presentiment, a man suspects that it is 
better to be ignorant of God’s laws, than to know 
them and refuse obedience. Hence those who 
determine to resist, shut their eyes, and willingly 
remain iu darkness. It is a foregone conclusion 
against yielding the heart that keeps the under- 
standing sealed. Hence in the Gospel of John, 
which abounds in abstract logical generalizations, 
we learn that “if any man will (i.e¢., is willing 
to) do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God” (vii. 17). Conversely, 
if any man is predeterminately unwilling to fall 
in with the divine laws, then and thereby he is 
prevented from knowing what these laws are. 
Light admitted into the understanding, contributes 
to win the affections; and the affections won, 
open wide the doors for the admission of more 
light.. Thus you may see, he who knows God’s 
law, loves it, and he who loves it, knows it; each 
of these propositions contains a part of the truth ; 
neither contains it all. 

Perhaps examples of a law written in the heart, 
while it is not comprehended by the mind, would, 
if they could be found, help us to conceive of the two 
principles as they operate together in converted 
men. Instincts, whether in human iufants or irra- 
tional creatures, are certain of our Maker’s laws 
written in the heart without being communicated 
to the understanding.. The creature falls in with 
its Creator’s purpose : its practice perfectly accords 
with the law under which it has been placed : 
obedience is its delight. It is the law of God that 
a new-born infant shall seek its mother’s breast in 
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order to quench both its hunger and its thirst ; it 
is also the law of God that bees shall suck nourish- 
ment from the flowers while they are open, for 
sustenance in winter when that source of supply 
shall be shut. The creatures obey respectively the 
laws which have been enacted for their guidance. 
Their obedience is complete and uniform. But in 
these cases there has been no exhibition of the law 
with its reasons to an understanding mind. Mind 
is here ignored altogether, and the law is engraved 
at once upon the heart. The process leaps over 
the province of intellect, and fastens upon the 
affections beyond. The consequence is a blind, but 
steadfast, sure obedience. 

When saved men are made perfect in their Re- 
deemer’s presence, I suppose the will of their Lord 
will be as completely written in their hearts. 
They will yield as fully, as uniformly, as sweetly 
to the law of holiness as inferior creatures yield to 
the instincts that are implanted in their being. 
On one side, the two cases are coincident, but on 
the other side the difference between them is inex- 
pressibly great. The law which saints in rest 
from the heart obey, they also with their intellects 
fully comprehend. To know and to love the will 
of God ; to be free from mistake as to its meaning, 
and from defect in conformity to its demand ; to 
know the law you love, and love the law you know, 
is the best condition in which human beings can 
be. The hope of this high promotion may well 
encourage Christians to persevere in the struggle 
against an evil heart and an evil world. What a 
blessed state it will be—and the Captain of our 
salvation will not faint nor be weary until he has 
installed all his people in its privileges for ever— 
to have no longer any dimness or doubt in know- 
ing my Redeemer’s will, and no longer any back- 
wardness in obeying it. Perfect Light and perfect 
Love; the promise of grace, the attainment in 
glory. 

The condition of Israel before the coming of 
Christ supplies also an illustration, correct as far 
as it goes, of the law written in the heart without 
being displayed to the understanding. The ‘‘ Israel- 
ite indeed,” under the old dispensation, was re- 
newed in spirit so that the law of the Lord was the 
delight of his heart, while nothing more than a dim 
and partial knowledge of it had penetrated his 
mind. In some measure, although not so com- 
pletely as in the instincts of inferior creatures, his 
Redeemer passed over his understanding, and took 
him at once by the heart, to lead him in the way 
of life. It is the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
new covenant that the fire of love that glows in 
the heart has been kindled by a light that illumi- 
nates the understanding as it passes through. Hav- 
ing communicated a knowledge of righteousness to 
the mind, it also infuses a love of righteousness 
into the affections. One class of creatures, great 
but fallen, know the divine law, but hate it: another 
class, unfallen, but from the beginning low, conform 
perfectly to the divine law without understanding 
why they do it: another class, fallen once, but 
raised and redeemed, both know the right and love 
the holy. It is the union of clear light in the un- 
derstanding with perfect purity of heart, that dis- 
tinguishes the scheme of redemption in its last 
completest form, and in its final practical triumph. 











When a man, in some measure aware of his back- 
sliding, waywardness, and rebellion, observes how | 
perfectly the unintelligent creation obeys its Crea- 
tor’s law, he bitterly laments his own lawlessness, 
and envies the happy loyalty of inferior beings, 
Earth, air, and sea, obey the laws which have been 
imposed uponthem. Organicnatureis obedient, from 
the lowest type of vegetation up through all the 
grades of animal life until you come to man. The 
study of nature we know will not convert a sinner ; 
but the deficiency lies in the untowardness of the 
scholar, as much as in the dimness of the book, 
If the learner were apt and willing, he might be 
both put to shame and turned round to righteous- 
ness by the sight of flowers and insects. How per- 
severingly, constantly, and cheerfully do all these 
creatures perform the functions for which they are 
fitted, and exert to the utmost all their powers! 
They neither waste their talents in idleness, nor 
injure their faculties by running counter to the law 
of their being. ‘‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” and 
not to the ant only: every sinless creature of God 
is an articulate reproof to man. Those servants 
who have received only one talent have laid it out 
faithfully in the master’s work : but those who have 
received ten have either hid their gifts in the earth, 
or used them in rebellion against the sovereign 
Giver. 

But while we may gather from the survey a 
needful reproof, we may also turn the reproof into 
a cheering promise. The complete obedience of 
creatures, which never having been elevated could 
not be broken by a fall, may become a polished 
mirror where faith will see reflected the far more 
glorious obedience of a higher intelligence, when 
the wounds of its fall will have been completely 
healed. As a sinful creature, with an evil heart 
of unbelief, departing from the living God, I have 
cause to envy, as it were, the instinct of irrational 
creatures, which always guides them in the direc- 
tion of their Maker’s will; but when Iam forgiven 
and renewed, when I am justified and sanctified, 
when I am free from condemnation, and completely 
conformed to my Redeemer’s will, when in me 
the work of redemption is finished, I shall have no 
desire to change places with any being, of any order 
or any character among the creatures of God. Far 
above the obedience of instinct, as heaven is above 
the earth, the redeemed of the Lord, when they come 
to Zion, shall serve their Saviour with intelligent 
minds as well as loving hearts. They will gladly 
do his will, and also know the reason why. They 
will chose the right and holy as uniformly as 
water flows down, and smoke rises up, and yet, 
their own minds will be exercised in coincidence 
with God’s mind in every part of every action. 
The moral nature will move as evenly and sweetly 
in accordance with the law of righteousness, as the 
elements in accordance with the laws of matter ; 
and along with this obedience which is like that of 
the earth, there will be an intelligence which will 
elevate it to the heavens. 

At present a true Christian knows in part his 
Lord’s will, and is racked from day to day by find- 
ing a law in his members warring against the law 
of his mind. Afflicted by the conflict of two ad- 





the paradoxical yet true complaint: ‘We know | 








verse powers in his own person, he breaks sew | 
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that the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 
under sin. For that which I do I allow not: for 
what I would, that do I not ; but what I hate, that 
do I” (Rom. vii. 14, 15). But when that Chris- 
tian is made perfect, all those anomalies and con- 
tradictions shall be done away. Instead of the 
mind and will being in conflict, like ships striking 
and breaking each other by night in a storm, they 
will act in unison and act with power. 

Brother beloved, that will be joyful, joyful, when 
we shall perfectly know God’s holy will with our 
minds, and perfectly love it in our hearts. That 





which disturbs the rest of a believer here, that 
which makes this world beneath his feet like a 
weltering sea, is the violent conflict between what 
his mind knows and what his heart loves of the law 
of God. Be of good cheer, ye who have accepted 
Christ as your Saviour. He will yet come walking 
upon these waters, and at his coming there will be 
a great calm. The partial illumination of the mind 
will be perfected, and the reluctance of the heart 
will cease. We shall obey the laws of God with 
all the intelligence of an angel, and all the steadi- 
ness of the tide. 





THIRD EVENING. 
THE TWIN DANGERS—UNBELIEF AND SUPERSTITION. 


*« Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ : for in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 


bodily. 


HERE, as in many other places of the Scripture, 
‘the bane and antidote are both before you” within 
a very small compass. At the spot where life’s 
great thoroughfare splits into two diverging 
branches, a friend of the pilgrims has planted a 
finger-post ; and there the silent witness stands 
to-day, holding aloft with out-stretched arms the 
double signal of Death and Life, in letters so large 
that he who runs may read them. With a wise 
adaptation to our wants and our weakness, the 
Scriptures generally deliver their warnings in pairs. 
Like fences facing each other on opposite sides of 
the right path, to keep the flock from straying, the 
Terrors and the Promises of the Lord are every- 
where found not very far asunder. 

The multitude who approach on life’s common 
highway are all thirsty, and all seeking water: 
those who go to the left hand are like the children 

| who, in time of famine, were sent to the pits for 
| water, and returned with empty vessels because 
| the pits were dry (Jer. xiv.) ; and those who go to 
| the right, are like Israel in the wilderness when 
they clustered round the Rock in Horeb, and drank 
| from the cool gushing stream. Faithfully and 
'| affectionately the Apostle proclaims to the approach- 
| ing crowd his double intimation : this way, the 
| pilgrims perish on the brink of wells without water 
| that enticed to destroy ; that way, they meet the 
river which makes glad the city of our God. 

We shall first listen to his warning. ‘‘ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” 

The English word spoil has two distinct mean- 
ings: the one is to damage an article, and the other 

|| istorobaman. The use of the word to denote 
| an injury must be comparatively modern. I find 
| no certain trace of it in that sense in the English 
| Bible. When we read in the gospel, for example, 
|| that one cannot enter a strong man’s house and 
| spoil his goods while their owner is at liberty, the 
|| aim of the spoiler is not to break the furniture, but 
to carry the treasure off. The process of spoiling 
may be accomplished either by secret stratagem or 
by open force. In the one case it is called theft, 
in the other robbery. : 
The apostle’s warning points to spoilers as thieves 





And ye are complete in him.”—Cot. ii. 8-10. 


and robbers, seeking by wiles or by power to take 
our treasure away. Under the broad daylight of 
revelation, there is no difficulty in perceiving what 
is the precious thing which we should watch and 
defend. The soul itself is at stake here, and its 
salvation through Christ. The miners in Australia, 
before they start from the interior for the sea- 
board with their gold, apply to the Government 
for an armed escort; nor will they begin their 
perilous journey until they obtain it, for they set a 
high value on the treasure which they bear. Would 
that Christ’s subjects knew as well the worth of 
their treasure, and the danger to which it is ex- 
posed in life’s journey ; so they would more earnestly 
plead for protection from the king. What is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world and lose his 
soul? Forewarned, forearmed. Let us learn who 
the adversaries are, and what instruments they 
employ to ruin us. Thus shall we be prepared for 
a successful defence. 

The methods of the adversary are unveiled in 
these remarkable terms, ‘‘ Through philosophy and 
vain deceit.” How these two operate is explained 
immediately ; but in the first place we must ascer- 
tain what these two are. We must not suppose, 
however, that all dangers are enumerated in one 
text. The method of the Scriptures is to deal in 
detail with particular cases, and the cases combined 
constitute together a complete code of law. The 
snares are legion, and only two are specifically 
mentioned here. The enemies who most frequently 
and successfully ‘‘ war against the soul,” are fleshly 
lusts in various forms; but it is not against these 
enemies, powerful though they be, that this apos- 
tolic warning is directed. At present we are in- 
vited to consider erroneous doctrines rather than 
vicious lives, as the sources of spiritual danger. I 
believe that practical wickedness is the breach by 
which the evil one most frequently enters and cap- 
tivates the soul; but it is not the only wile of the 
devil. The apostle cares for the thousands who 
are destroyed by domineering passions; but he 
does not neglect the tens who become entangled in 
erroneous speculation, and so miss the way of life. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led away by 
an imposing name. Neither in ancient nor in 
modern times has philosophy been always and uni- 
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formly a deep, grave, sublime thing. It has at 
intervals appeared as a vulgar, shallow, mischievous 
pretender. In some specimens it is found to be 
nothing else than “ sounding brass.” Nor is it 
exclusive in its haunts and habitats. It is found 
in high places and in low; it is entertained by the 
polished classes and the vulgar. In as far as 
philosophy is a true search for knowledge among 
the works and laws of God, it is the servant and 
not the rival of religion. Every enlightened Chris- 
tian hails true learning as an auxiliary to the king- 
dom of Christ ; but obviously the philosophy which 
Paul speaks of as the adversary of faith, is a philo- 
sophy falsely so called. We cannot afford to despise 
the great swelling words of a self-sufficient and un- 
believing speculation, for they may become the snare 
in which precious souls are lost. Philosophic scep- 
ticism has its ready-made phrases which, being 
smooth and well worn, glide easily from mouth to 
mouth, and from generation to generation. There 
is a sort of acknowledged currency which goes un- 
challenged among the citizens of this secular com- 
monwealth. We shall show our readers one or 
two of these pennies which sceptics take and give 
as good’ for the soul, that they may judge for 
themselves. Here is one: ‘‘ A benevolent God 
would not make creatures, and then damn them.” 
It is smooth and round. It passes easily from hand 
to hand. Is it good? As to material, is it pure 
gold? and as to authority, has it the image and 
superscription of the king? One or two questions 
may suffice to pierce this bladder, and then we may 
leave it to collapse. Does moral evil exist in the 
world? Who is the evil-doer? Should a just God 
make no distinction in his treatment of sin and 
holiness? How do you account for the obvious 
fact that sin brings suffering on the sinner in this 
life? Ifsin bring suffering on the sinner in this 
life, are you sure that it will not do so in the life 
to come? How shall God give his children a happy 
home, if the evil shall inhabit it as well as the 
good ? 

Another proposition, more refined and more 
fashionable, is that ‘‘God will not punish men 
for an erroneous belief, if it be sincere.” This 
philosophy issues from the schools, and is echoed 
from the factories. Its exterior is plausible, but 
its heart is hollow. It assumes that in things 
spiritual and eternal, an erring course will lead you 
to the desired haven, as well as the true course, 
provided always that you honestly think your 
falsehood is a truth. Testimony on the subject, 
apart from the Scriptures, we have none; and 
analogy, the only other source whence evidence 
may be obtained, goes sheer against the doctrine. 
A shipmaster is steering homewards. He has 
been many days at sea without sight of land. He 
has calculated his course according to the best of his 
ability ; but from the use of inaccurate instruments, 
or blunders in his figures, he has cast up his course 
several points wide of the truth. He steers ac- 
cordingly, sincerely believing that his course is 
right. Will the sincerity of his belief in error 
prevent his ship from being broken when it strikes 
the rocks? No: because the rocky coast’ is a 
real substantial object. And, we suspect, if un- 
believing speculators acknowledged the reality of 
@ spiritual world, as an object external to our- 








selves, they could not possibly suppose that a 
man can reach the rest that remaineth by a false 
course, as safely as by a true. 

The ‘vain deceit” may be considered either as 
a characteristic of false philosophy, or a separate 
snare. If it refer to a different danger, it must 
point in the direction of superstition. In that 
case the two correspond to the double warning 
elsewhere given by the Lord, to ‘* beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, and of the Sadducees.” || 
The leaven of the Sadducees was a speculative 
denial of the main doctrines of religion ; the leaven 
of the Pharisees was a superstitious confidence in 
religious formalities, not prescribed by God, but 
invented by men. Although the scepticism that 
believes nothing, and the superstition that receives 
without question all the dogmas of Rome, are in 
an important sense naturally opposite and antago- 
nist, they are also nearly akin and closely allied. || 
The two fortresses frown fiercely against each || 
other in their lofty battlements ; but shrewd ob- || 
servers suspect that there exists a secret subter- || 
ranean communication between them, and that 
influences not unfriendly pass and repass unseen. | 
One fact often proves what a thousand theories || 
cannot explain; and some facts have been per- | 
mitted to emerge in our day upon a prominent || 
stage, which serve to advertise all concerned that 
there is more natural affinity between philosophic 
unbelief and Popish superstition, than any one 
could gather from a superficial review. It is well 
known that the movement towards Rome which 
originated in Oxford a good many years ago, has, 
after producing a great deal of commotion, speut 
its force; and that the literary scepticism which 
at this day so much shakes and alarms the English 
Church is but the reactionary wave. In this 
aspect it is an equally instructive and still more 
striking fact, that at an early stage of the move- 
ment towards forms, two brothers, both eminent 
and learned men, were simultaneously driven from 
their old foundations ; and that in seeking to escape 
from the deluge, one became a priest of Rome, and 
another a prophet of infidelity. 

Whether these are two distinct snares, or two 
characteristics of one danger, we are expressly in- 
formed that the philosophy and hollow cheat, 
which Paul contemplates with dread, came ‘“ ac- 
cording to the tradition of men, and according to 
the rudiments of the world.” ‘Tradition is a 
principle of power; when it is employed to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate error, its effects are un- 
speakably disastrous. The place of tradition in 
Rome is well known. There, people on principle 
intrust their souls to what is said by somebody 
to have been handed down from somebody else, 
far up in the dark ages. But tradition has too 
much power beyond the pale of the Papacy. Human 
authority has too much sway in the concerns of 
a soul. ‘All ye are brethren ;” let us therefore 
modestly distrust ourselves, and ask counsel of the 
wisest within our reach ; but ‘ one is your master, 
even Christ ;” let us therefore never be the servants 
of men. 

“The rudiments of the world” are its foot- 
prints,—the track which it makes and leaves. 
The declaration that ‘ we all like sheep have gone 











astray,” is not only in substance true, it is also 
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minutely exact. The thoughtless multitude follow 
the first footprints that they find, and refuse to 
take the trouble of judging for themselves. 

The Church, in a rude and dark age, instead of 
guiding her course, like mariners, by the lights that 
shine in heaven, followed the path which she found 
beaten by previous travellers on the earth. Ah! 
the footprints of the world are not safe landmarks 
on the way to heaven. Nor is this species of weak- 
ness confined to the inhabitants of unenlightened 
countries,or the slaves of a superstitious system. 
We meet it every day at home, in communities and 
families where political liberty and gospel light 
are enjoyed in the fullest measure. In the edu- 
cation of children, in the management of the 
house, in the choice of company, and the expen- 
diture of means, even Christians seem to regulate 


r™ 





their course by the fashion of the world more than 
by the law of their Lord. 

While he condemns the habit of following the 
world’s footsteps, the Apostle is careful to suggest 
for our guidance another track, a track distinctly 
marked on earth and leading sure to heaven. His 
complaint bears that people go according to the 
footprints of the world, “and not after Christ.” 
This blessed name leapt ever readily to Paul’s lips. 
He is not contented with a reference to the moral 
law as the rule of righteousness, and to the 
Scriptures in general as a sufficient guide in all 
the circumstances of life: he goes directly to the 
centre, and directs Christians to follow Christ. 
This is the secret of a holy life, and a safe de- 
parture. He is the best Christian who most closely 
follows Christ. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
THE REFUGE.—A REDEEMER AT ONCE HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


‘* For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; and ye are complete in him.””—Cot. ii. 9, 10. 


WHEN we have learned from Paul’s lips what will 
not save and satisfy, we proceed to learn alsofrom the 
same source what will. We shall not chase those 
shifting shadows of human opinion and worldly 
fashion any more. We consent to abandon these 
wells without water; but to whom shall we go? 
To thee, Lord Jesus, “for thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” ‘In him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily ; and ye are complete in him.” 

Over against all the vain shows of a godless world 
are set the Incarnation and the Regeneration as 
the means of satisfying human souls here, and 
saving them for ever. The chain consists of two 
links only, an upper and a lower,—the chain on 
which eternal life for man depends. The upper 
link is, the incarnation of the Son of God: the 
under link is the regeneration of individual men. 
“In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
hodily.” Behold the salvation provided by God, 
and permitted to hang down from heaven till it 
touch the earth. ‘Ye are in him;” behold the 
cleaving of a saved soul to Christ by a living faith. 

It is peculiarly interesting to observe that Paul, 


| after setting aside all the wisdom of man as utterly 


unfit to satisfy an immortal spirit, immediately, and 
with inimitable simplicity, proposes the Incarna- 
tion in their stead. Ah! be assured there is philo- 
sophy here as well as faith. This man, apart alto- 
gether from inspiration, could dip more deeply by 
reason into the nature of things than those profes- 
sionals at Athens, who called him a babbler. Pro- 
found intellectual insight, as well as spiritual 
discernment, is displayed in the bold, direct sub- 
stitution of Christ’s person, as both God and man, 
for the vain philosophies which he had discarded. 
He is not contented with introducing a true opinion 
in room of the false; he is not contented even 
with introducing a divinely-inspired doctrine of 
religion, in room of human speculations: in place 
of all opinions, false or true, secular or sacred, he 
introduces a fact. The question is, What will 


| Sustain a human soul when it is fainting, and what 


will satisfy it when it is empty? This inspired 
teacher gives to feeble, failing humanity, not a 


thought, but a brother. ‘To a person in utter 
amazement and need, he brings a person in whom 
dwells all power, and from whom flows all com- 
passion. The Alpha and Omega of Revelation is 
this: that God became man, and dwelt among us. 
The histories, the prophecies, the doctrines of the 
Bible, reveal Christ. They do not save us; they 
lead us to our Saviour. Our Saviour is a person. 
He is man, that we may get near his heart ; and God, 
that he may deliver us from all evil. 

‘* The fulness of the Godhead” is needed to 
satisfy our desires. Nothing more can be given, 
and nothing less will suffice. The creature that 
was made in God’s image, cannot be satisfied with 
any portion less than God. When a human soul 
is spoiled and left empty, you cannot fill it by 
finite things. Give it a whole world, and its hun- 
ger gnaws as painfully as before. It will continue 
empty and miserable, until you restore to it the 
portion which it lost by sin. But “the fulness of 
the Godhead” lies far beyond the reach of the 
fallen. We might as well hope to raise our bodies 
from the earth, and fly through space to some 
brighter world, as to rise in spirit by our own 
efforts to communion with God in holiness. What 
we could not do, God did, and did by the gift of 
his Son. The fulness of the Godhead dwelt and 
dwells in the man Christ Jesus. Thus do we get 
access to the fountain of all good. God is love : 
but how shall we approach and satisfy our thirst 
from that upper spring? Jesus is our Mediator. 
Through him the divine love reaches our hearts : 
through him we have access to the Father. 

The evidences of revealed religion in all their 
branches are useful and necessary. None of the 
demonstrations which have been developed in the 
course of the Christian era could be wanted. Each 
has its place and its function, But the person and 
character of the Redeemer stands alone, greater 
than all, The true evidence of Christianity is 
Christ. Here is'a person whom not only believers 
love, but infidels of all ages revere and admire. 
This person, who is truth embodied, distinctly 





declares that he existed before he was born in 
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Bethlehem ; that he is the Son of God with power, 
that he raised the dead by his word ; and yet for 
us men, and for our salvation was crucified on 
Calvary ; that he rose from the grave and ascended 
into heaven; that he intercedes now at the throne 
of God for his people, and will return at last in 
the clouds of heaven to take them home. All this 
Christ has himself declared. You cannot reject 
this, and yet fall back on the supposition generally 
admitted by the enemies of Christianity, that 
Christ was a great and good man. If these things 
are not true, then he who declared them was con- 
sciously all his days, in lifeand death an arch deceiver. 
It is impossible, unless the light of reason has been 
violently extinguished, to look to the Christ of the 
Gospel, and count him a dark false deceiver. I 
say it is impossible ; and that impossibility throws 
you over at a bound into the glorious assurance 
that all his word is true. Here is the shortest and 
surest course of instruction in the Christian evi- 
dences : Go to the Christ of the New Testament, 
the Christ of Matthew and Mark, and Luke and 
John, of Peter and Paul; keep him company a 
while, and gravely study his character. Follow 
his steps, and listen to his instructions. See him 
while he mightily works, and meekly endures: 
hear his reproof of sin, and his compassion for the 
sin-doer ; join the congregation who listen to his 
sermon, and stand beside him while he spends the 
night on the mountain-top in prayer ; go in with 
him to Pilate’s judgment-seat, and stand on Cal- 
vary near the Cross; go and form acquaintance 
with Christ in his ministry among men, and say 
whether he is the worst of men or the best, for one 
or other of these two he must be—say before your 
conscience and God—say on the brink of time and 
the threshold of eternity, is he false and bad, or 
is he pure and true? Pure and true like heaven, 
like God you must pronounce him to be ; the very 
laws of your being compel the confession. And 
where does this confession place you? In a mo- 
ment, and by one sure step, it lifts you from the 
deep miry pit of manifold unbelief, sets your feet 
upon a rock, and fills your mouth with praise. It 
is fixed that Christ is true: you accept him as he 
is: you take him at his word. He is God with 
us: he has gone to prepare a place for us, and he 
will come again, for he has said so. The fulness 
of the Godhead dwells in him, and it dwells in him 
that I may reach it. When my heart simply 
recognises Christ as the Son of God, and yet my 





when God has breathed into the body an immortal 
soul. Here, in a moment, is a capacity which 
heaven and earth could not fill. It was a true in- 
stinct in the apostle Philip that prompted him to | 
say to Jesus, “Lord, show us the Father, and it | 
sufficeth us.” There, that simple Galilean was 
right. He expressed a truth which all the learning 
of the schools cannot discover. Perhaps, at that 
stage of his instruction, the disciple did not under- 
stand all that his own words contained. To us 
under the ministry of the Spirit their meaning 
shines more clearly through. In a human spirit 
there remains an aching emptiness although it has 
gotten a whole world as its portion. This incapability 
of having enough, as a characteristic of humanity, 
is a sublime and awe-inspiring thing. It may, in 
some of its manifestations, become pitiable or 
ludicrous ; the rich miser’s complaint of poverty 
provokes scorn or laughter, but this is only a 
beautiful human countenance twisted into a cari- 
cature ; the human countenance in symmetry and 
life is not a contemptible but a glorious sight. 
The impossibility of satisfying me, though you 
should give me a whole world, greatly comforts 
me. It lifts me high above all other creatures 
that are visible. It brings me up nearer to God 
than other beings that I know. Iam glad to learn 
that I am incapable of being satisfied with created 
things ; for I desire to be kept open and empty 
until God be mine, and then the craving of my 
spirit shall cease. 

In our Brother, bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh, dwells the fulness of the Godhead. 
When I am through faith spiritually inserted into 
him, as the branch bodily is in the vine, the ful- 
ness of the Godhead flows into me, until my whole 
being is filled with God. 

While we conceive of the saved state in heaven 
as a state for other and essentially different beings, 
it has for us no attractions. Ilimitable space, and 
blue ether, and invisible spirits, and silent thoughts, 
with none in ournature near,—these things will not 
win us. To be thrown into that great empty 
concave, with no green tree, and no rolling river, 
and no human faces in it, is not a gladsome anti- 
cipation. A friend, a brother, more tenderly and 
perfectly human than any whom we have ever 
known, and yet at the same time God over all,— 
this is the heaven wherewith the ministry of the 
Spirit charms human hearts. The increasing 
knowledge of the heavenly state will be like the 


brother, the recognition makes me a new creature. | results of microscope and telescope combined. A 
When we know him as God with us, we accept | whole world of close, minute, hitherto undiscovered 


him as our Redeemer. 
are in him, and so partake of his salvation. 


In our text it is expressly said, ye are complete ; ; open up in a limitless expanse. 


that is, full, in him. 
man. It is both solemnizing and gladsome to ob- 
serve how wide is the chasm which divides our 
nature from the most fully developed of the lower 
animals. Give them enough of convenient food, 
and they lie down content. When an ox has 
gathered his fill on the meadow, and lain down to 
chew the cud, you could not make him happier 
though you had all in earth and heaven at your 
disposal. You would only disturb his peace by 
adding to his portion. But ah, how different is a 
creature made up like the ox of flesh and blood, 





Through faith his people | human sympathy, will be found in Immanuel; 


and at the same time, his divine perfections will 
The infinite God 


It is not easy to satisfy a! comes closer to me in true human love than any 


brother. He who is my brother has all power in 
heaven and in earth. It is on this person, in 
conscious sympathy with all his people every 
moment, as the head with the members; it is on 
this person, entered already as our forerunner into 
the Holiest for us, that the anchor of a believing 
hope now surely fastens. Fastened there, every 
toss that a tempted but trusting soul suffers on 
this sea of time, fixes its hold more firmly. Christ 
is the heaven of Christians. 
W. ARNOT. 
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WAR AND ITS GAINS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“Tue horrors of war” is a theme on which it 
is easy to descant, and one which it is impossible 
adequately to realize or to exaggerate. No event 
can nore thoroughly absorb and terribly excite 
every faculty in man than a great battle ; nor can 
any spectacle be more frightful or depressing than a 
vast battle-field when the combat is ended. We do 
not wonder, therefore, that Christian men, or those 
possessed of even the most ordinary phi‘anthropy, 
should unite together and make every effort in 
their power for the purpose of imbuing society 
with a wholesome aversion to war. There are 
times, also, when it may be peculiarly necessary to 
quicken a nation’s sense of the awful responsibility 
which it incurs, if it proclaims war before every 
possible means of saving mankind from so great a 
sacrifice have been exhausted. At all times, indeed, 
itis necessary to put down that light and unbecom- 
ing spirit, with which a duty so very solemn as that 
of sacrificing our own lives or the lives of our 
fellow-men is accepted by ourselves or delegated 
to others. Amidst the alarm of the threatened 
invasion of ’98, Coleridge thus uttered his vehe- 
ment protest against such a spirit :— 


“Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war ! 
We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousands! boys and girls, 
And women that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war : 
The best amusement for our morning’s meal ! 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phrase-man, absolute 
And technical, in victories and defeat, 
And all our dainty terms of fratricide ; 
Terms which we trundle smoothly on our tongues, 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling, and attach no form! 
As if the soldier died without a wound ; 
As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch 
Who fell in battle doing bloody deeds, 
Passed off to heaven translated and not killed, 
As though he had no wife to pine for him, 
No God to judge him !” 


But while we do not underrate the moral and 


| Social evils among a people which a passion for 


war at once evidences and increases, we must not 
be driven to the opposite extreme of denouncing 
war as being itself a greatcrime. Such an opinion 
not only involves the condemnation of some of the 


| noblest achievements of the greatest nations, but 








the entire lives of their noblest men, while it makes 
God’s providential government over the world a 
profounder mystery, and a mere inextricable riddle. 

Let us offer a few observations upon the lawful- 
ness of war and its gains, not, indeed, with the 
desire of stimulating any feelings of enmity be- 
tween man and man, but of diminishing, in 
some degree, the weight of the burthen which 
oppresses many a good and loving heart in contem- 
plating war with all its losses and accompanying 
horrors. 

Now it is our firm conviction that war, in its 
fiercest form, may be opposed neither to the letter 
nor spirit of Christianity ; while ‘‘ peace at any 
price” is unprincipled selfishness, and opposed to 
both. A national war is lawful when it is resorted 
to as the only means left of defending the right by 
might ; and then it is one of the noblest forms of 
self-sacrifice ; for it is the sacrifice by the nation 
of its wealth and people, and by the soldier of a 
thousand blessings, and of life itself, rather than 
part with liberty, which is essential to a nation’s 
existence, or with righteousness which is essential 
to the world’s progress. On the other hand, the 
man, who rather than fight would purchase earthly 
blessings by the sacrifice of the right, manifests 
the spirit of an animalized and degraded slave, 
who prefers life to duty, and shrinks from the 
vindication, at all hazards, of truth and honour. 

It is, of course, admitted that war, if inconsist- 
ent with the exercise of Christian love towards our 
‘*enemies,” is indefensible, inasmuch as love is 
the very spirit of Christianity, and is that eternal 
bond which, in no case, and in no circumstances 
whatever, can be broken with impunity. It is, 
however, not only possible to fight until death, 
and to sacrifice the lives of our enemies, as well 
as our own, without hating the one more than the 
other, but the absence of all personal hate is one 
of the very characteristics of national warfare, 
as distinguished from personal animosity or 
family feuds. War, when lawful, ought to be, 
and may be, as free from any personal dislike of 
the enemy, as the condemnation or execution of 
a criminal is free from all private or personal hate 
to the criminal himself on the part of the judge or 
the executioner. 

This is evidenced by many a fact that could be 
gathered from the annals of war. How often, for 
example, have commanders been obliged to forbid 
the too friendly and familiar intercourse in which 
the outposts of the contending armies indulged, 
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sometimes in the exchange of mere civilities, and 
at other times of soldiers’ luxuries, What dis- 
plays of finest generosity have been witnessed on 
the part of the strong towards the weak, even in 
the very ‘‘ current of the heady fight ;” as when 
the French cavalry officer in the charge was about 
to cut down the wounded Napier, until, suddenly 
perceiving his disabled arm, he lowered his weapon, 
saluted him, and passed on in the méleé/ And 
should the white flag of peace be raised above the 
smoke of the sternest fight, and the message fly 
from rank to rank that the war is over, in a mo- 
ment foe will meet with foe, to embrace as friend 
with friend. Men who an hour before were ready 
to seek each other’s death, would in the next 
moment clasp each other’s hands with the warmth 
of a common brotherhood ; and veterans, whose 
eyes would never quail before the storm of shot 
and shell, will not be ashamed to drop a tear of 
thanksgiving when hearing the trumpet-note of 
peace. We thus believe that there may be less of 
the spirit of personal dislike in the bloodiest battle 
ever fought between soldiers, than in many a 
‘* religious” combat between divines; and that a 
tract of a Peace Society may be written by a pen 
guided by a more bitter personal dislike than any 
sword ever wielded by the hero of a hundred 
fights. 

We do not allege that the spirit which we have 
described is that which imbues every soldier ; but 
we inaintain that it is the genuine soldier’s spirit, 
and essential to that chivalry which, in every age, 
has united the brave with the gentle—the true 
hero with the true ‘‘ gentle-man.” Unless a soldier 
could thus love his enemies whom he nevertheless 
kills, and that more truly than the judge can love the 
criminal whom he nevertheless hangs, it would beim- 
possible fora Christian to enterthe ranks of the army. 
And what could be said of the many illustrious 
champions of the Cross who have been as illustrious 
champions in many a bloody battle? They must 
have lived and died under a gross delusion, or been 
condemned by God for hating and murdering their 
fellow-men,—and this no man but a fanatic or a 
fool believes. We admit—what, alas! is too well 
known for us to be able to deny—that every war 
has given birth to dreadful deeds of cruelty and 
revenge ; for every army, as armies are at present 
constituted, has some in its ranks recruited from 
the most ignorant and degraded of our population. 
But we believe, and it is more to our purpose, 
that in the vast majority of cases in which lawful 
war becomes lawless hate, it will be found that 
personal injury, as in India, or party passion, as 
in America, have actuated, or have been assumed 
to have actuated, those in whom the war has 
originated. It is thus, too, that the fiercest wars, 
and the most unjustifiable, have been civil wars, 
for these have been mixed up with personal and 
party questions. For the same reason, a riotous 
mob manifests hatred to volunteers or yeomanry 
raised from among themselves, who may be called 
out to quell the riot—a hatred which is not felt 
towards regular troops who are recognised as those 
who do their duty officially, without the possi- 
bility of having any personal feeling in the matter. 

The lawfulness of the wars recorded in the Old 
Testament waged against idolaters, requires no 





justification from us. These were but the carrying 
out of the sentence of execution justly passed by 
God upon great criminals, and with heavy per. 
sonal sacrifices also on the part of the execu. 
tioners. Hence those heroes of the olden time 
who fought so bravely for Israel are commemo- 
rated by the apostle as men of faith who “ sub- 
dued kingdoms,” ‘‘ waxed valiant in fight, turning 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” Nor do 
we belicve that the hatred expressed in the 
Psalms and elsewhere was in the least degree 
of a personal kind, but a holy and solemn con- 
demnation of the enemies of all righteousness, 
David himself, from his very temperament, apart 
from his principles, was naturally and habitually a 
generous-hearted, chivalrous man—as witness his 
conduct towards Saul. It is impossible to con- 
ceive such a man embodying feelings of private or 
personal hate and revenge in his devotions before 
his God. But he could, nevertheless, ‘‘ give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good,” and “ to him which 
smote great kings,” for “ His mercy endureth for 
ever |” 

The following is a beautiful illustration from 
the Old Testament of the irue spirit which should 
actuate soldiers in war, and a grand protest against 
the spirit of revenge :— 

** And the children of Israel carried away cap- 
tive of their brethren two hundred thousand, 
women, sons, and daughters, and took also away 
much spoil from them, and brought the spoil to 
Samaria. But a prophet of the Lord was there, 
whose name was Oded: and he went out before 
the host that came to Samaria, and said unto them, 
Behold, because the Lord God of your fathers was 
wroth with Judah, he hath delivered them into 
your hand, and ye have slain them in a rage that 
reacheth up unto heaven. And now ye purpose to 
keep under the children of Judah and Jerusalem for 
bondmen and bondwomen unto you: but are there 
not with you, even with you, sins against the Tord your 
God? ... Sothe armed men left the captives and 
the spoil before the princes and all the congrega- 
tion. And the men which were expressed by name 
rose up, and took the captives, and with the spoil 
clothed all that were naked among them, and ar- 
rayed them, and shod them, and gave them to eat 
and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all 
the feeble of them upon asses, and brought them 
to Jericho, the city of palm trees, to their breth- 
ren: then they returned to Samaria.” 

But we may look at war from another poiut of 
view, and as affording a remarkable illustration 
of what seems to be a law affecting the progress 
of the race. For it would appear, in this por- 
tion, at least, of the kingdom of God, that no life 
can exist except through death. We see this exem- 
plified in the history of the world. When new 
life was promised to Adam, it was preceded by the 
sentence of death. When life came to the world 
in the preservation of Noah, death also came in 
the destruction of its former inhabitants. The 
emancipation of Israel from bondage was the pre- 
servation of the world’s life; but this was accom- 
plished only after plagues had desolated Egypt, and 
Pharaoh and his host were overthrown in the Red 
Sea. The possession of Canaan, which became the 
centre of life to the world, was acquired through 
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war and the extinction of the abominable Canaan- 
ites. The establishment upon earth of the Chris- 
tian Church, as the life of humanity, required the 
death of the old Jewish Church and nation ; while 
the life of the whole body of the Church in heaven 
must be preceded by the death of all its members. 
The same principle holds true in the individual 
soul. We must die in order to live. The resur- 
rection of the new man is possible only through 
the crucifixion and burial of the old man. Thus 
we see that the grand fact in the world’s history 
of the death of Christ, in order that life should 
come to the world, is an embodiment of a great 
law in God’s kingdom, and interprets, rather than 
is interpreted by, all the other workings of the 
same law. 

Accordingly, no great benefit has ever come 
to the world, or to nations, without the death and 
desolation of famine, pestilence, persecution, or 
war. In looking back along the centuries of his- 
tory, we can remember none! It may seem to us 
strange and mysterious that so it should be, but 
so it has been. In every case the light has come 
out of darkness—the happiness through suffering 
—the life through death. Mankind reach God’s 
kingdom of good only through ‘‘ much tribulation,” 
The death may, indeed, belong to sin or its wages ; 
but the life is of God, and his gift. Granting that 
every war is caused by evil somewhere, and that 
it is at once its effect and punishment, yet we be- 
lieve that in the merciful as well as just providence 
ot God, it becomes to a large extent its cure ; and 
though, like every form of chastisement, it is not 
‘‘ for the present joyous but grievous,” yet ‘‘ after- 
wards it yields the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness.” God thus makes man’s wrath to praise 
him ; and the awful power of evil which has not 
originated in him is yet so controlled and directed 
by him as to help on the good. ‘‘O the depth 
ot the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out !” 

And if the life thus never comes without the 
death, so may we feel assured that the death is 
never in vain, or never fails to issue in life, or in 
some way or other to contribute to its existence or 
growth. Let us not then be crushed by the 
thought that losses in war have been losses only, 
without any corresponding gains, and nothing 
more than huge hecatombs offered up to the ambi- 
tion or pride of monarchies or republics, or re- 
sults of the diplomatic blunders and selfish policy of 
ignorant or wicked men. We have too much confi- 
dence in the justice and love of Christ’s reign to 
believe this. Never would he permit the blood of 
many noble hearts to be shed, nor so many sacri- 
fices to be made by Christian families, unless, 
through this same death, he was to give life more 
abundantly to the world. The losses from war 
have been tremendous in our own day in Europe, 
India, and America; but we may surely be per- 
mitted to believe, that the gain to human liberty, 
to religion, and to the spread of the gospel, will be 
proportionate. The funeral has been large. The 
civilized world has followed the biers of the 
warriors who fell, and millions have dropped 
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| ‘ears into their graves; but the civilized world 
| will enjoy the legacy which they have left behind. 








The benefits that are to accrue to mankind from 
war may possibly, and for a time, be unseen, but 
our faith in God’s government, and the experi- 
ence gathered from the history of the world, 
assure us, that though a winter of bitter cold and 
wild storm-blast may intervene before the harvest, 
yet that a harvest must come, when what is now 
sown in tears in the bloody battle-field will, by us 
or by our. posterity, be reaped with joy. The 
present death of thousands, though occasioned by 
the great sin of the world, is, nevertheless, a pre- 
lude to a resurrection to the world of future life, 
social, political, and religious. 

The last ten years have witnessed several great 
and important wars ; as in the Crimea, India, Italy, 
and America. It would be difficult and pre- 
sumptuous in us to attempt to specify the particu- 
lar evils which occasioned those wars; although 
we might hazard the conjecture that the ambi- 
tion—ecclesiastical as well as civil—and despo- 
tism of Russia, which threatened to overturn the 
balance of power in. Europe, had no small share 
in causing the Crimean campaign ; that our own 
covetousness and rapacity in India, along with 


| the chronic hatred of the heathen to a Chris- 
| tian government, had something to do with the 
| rebellion in India; that the tyranny of Austria 


and of the Pope stirred up Italy, while slavery is 
confessedly the grand cause of the war raging at 
present in America, 

Those great moments in history which were 
recently so very present to us, are already stealing 
away into the dimness of the past. Yet they must 
ever remain fresh in the memory of the present 
generation, who once read with ‘bated breath” 
the telegrams which told the progress of the 
death struggle. We like to pause and recal that 
Crimean time of anxiety and sorrow. We cannot 
forget those accounts which we read with such in- 
tense interest of that long struggle sustained by 
400,000 men around the beleaguered fortress, and 
within a space hardly ten miles square ;—artillery 
roaring night and day for months ; shells in cease- 
less showers hissing and rushing through the sky ; 
trenches digging ; attacking, and defending ; bat- 
teries mounting and dismounting ; nightly sorties, 
with firing, shouts, and death-struggles in the dark- 
ness ; men perishing daily in hundreds from cold, 
disease, agonizing wounds, or the sudden crash 
of shot or shell. We remember the days of more 
than ordinary peril and more wide-spread calamity 
—days of hurricane, when navies were sunk, or of 
fierce onset against the fortress, when armies seemed 
to march forward for hours, amidst the hell of tur- 
moil and carnage, into some unseen and unknown 
dread bourne from whence no soldier returned. 
Who can forget the crowds of sufferers who streamed 
from the shores of the Crimea to add to the horrors 
of the already overcrowded hospitals, or the graves 
which were ever digging round their walls? Or 
who can forget the messengers of woe which every 
day left the seat of war and visited Europe, knock- 
ing at the doors of ten thousand homes, telling 
children that they were orphans, wives that they 
were widows, parents that the pride of their heart 
was laid low, sisters that their brothers were killed, 
and a large circle of friends and neighbours that 
old familiar faces should be seen no more ! 
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Now the Crimea has long been deserted, and 
left to the gentle influences of nature, and the peace- 
ful occupations of man. The green grass grows in 
luxuriance over the heights so long trodden by em- 
battled hosts ; the harbour of Balaclava is silent as 
a mountain tarn ; cattle browse along the line of the 
once busy railway ; the bee hums among the wild 
flowers on the graves of our countrymen ; the lark 
sings over the fields drenched by blood; the hus- 
bandman pauses to examine records of battle 
turned up by his plough; strangers, year after 
year, visit the memorable scene, and trace out the 
spots consecrated by patient suffering or heroic 
valour ; and many an unlettered wanderer in vain 
attempts to decipher the inscriptions over our 
English dead,—inscriptions which will be read 
through tears by pilgrims from afar who visit their 
graves, and to whom the names on those humble 
tablets are records of the history of a life. 

But what have we gained by that war? Our 
losses have been great ;* have there been ade- 
quate returns of good ? We think there have. One 
result has been that Russia, which, like a second 
Babylon, threatened to be a hammer to break 
the nations of the earth, has been broken— 
driven back from her advance towards Europe 
and the East, and compelled to accept a peace, 
with the loss of fortresses, fleets, armies, influence, 
and the glory of being invincible, which charmed 
nations to become her slaves; while she her- 
self has been mercifully compelled to direct her 
energies to the development of her own rich and 
almost inexhaustible resources, and to the improve- 
ment of her people. Besides this, additional se- 
curity has been obtained for the permanence of 
the British rule in India, which we think is now 
identical with the best interests of that great 
country. 

But perhaps the greatest gain to humanity from 
the Crimean War has been the frsedom thereby 
secured throughout the Turkish dominions, not 
only for Christians so called, but for Mahometans 
who may embrace the Christiau taith. This is a 
great gain tohumanity. For twelve hundred years 
has Islam reigned, and brooked no rival. For 
twelve hundred years it has been death to a Maho- 
metan to believe in Christ as the only Saviour. 
For twelve hundred years Mahometanism, number- 
ing at present its more than one hundred million 
souls, has been shut out from all the light and 
life of the Gospel. Now, Islam is practically de- 
stroyed! It has been permitted, in the calm and 
patient government of God, to do its best or its 
worst—to be, if it could, the life of an empire—the 
life of the race. Twelve centuries have been given 
it to make the experiment, with the fairest and 
holiest portion of the earth to make it in, and with 
unlimited power to back its efforts. The experiment 
has failed ; failed utterly and deplorably. Maho- 





* It has been computed, by the best authority, after 
careful examination of details, that the Crimean War, 
directly or indirectly, caused the loss of wpwards of 
800,000 to Russia, 120,000 to Turkey, 85,000 to France, 
60,000 to Austria—by disease, in her army of observa- 


tion—and 26,000 to Great Britain. It is not generally 
known how small our loss has been, in comparison 
with that of other nations, who are not in the habit of 
revealing, but of concealing their calamities. 








metanism has given birth to no permanent litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, or hardly even to works of 
art, except some noble buildings in India. It has 
triumphed cruelly, reigned despotically, indulged 
itself sensually, until it has become effete, de- 
graded, sunk. But now anew era has come, and 
Christianity, ever fresh and ever young, steps in 
to save Turkey from being blotted out from the 
map of nations, and to conquer her as an enemy 
by making her a friend. The fact of the Prince 
of Wales having been the first Christian who was 
ever admitted into the Mosque of Hebron, is itself 
a proof of the change which has come over Turkey 
since the war. The wedge has got in its edge, 
and those Mahometan fanatics who think that 
it must end in destroying Islam, are not mistaken. 

Not less vivid are our recollections of the last 
Indian war, nor less bright our hopes of its good 
results. We remember, but as yesterday, how 
the tidings of a mutinous regiment here and 
there were at first received without any alarm, 
but how, when the whole army was infected, 
our confidence at home well nigh yielded to 
despair. The unparalleled drama passes before 
our eyes in tragic scenes, repeated across the wide 
plains of India: the sudden treachery of the 
Sepoys, the massacre of their officers, the hurried 
flights of terrified residents and their families, the 
marvellous escapes of some, and the cruel destruc- 
tion of others. Cawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow !— 
when shall these scenes or names be forgotten? 
Our losses were great indeed during that 
dreadful time. Many a family lost its fairest, 
bravest, and best. Tens of thousands perished in 
battle, by massacre, or by disease, and hatred to 
the British rule was intensified in many a native 
breast. But what have been our gains? The 
Government of Great Britain has been established 
stronger than ever over the whele peninsula of 
India with its 170 millions of inhabitants! That 
is a gain to humanity which cannot be too highly 
estimated, provided always that Christian Britain 
realizes the grandeur of her duties towards her 
Eastern dominions. And this, by God’s help, she 
has been doing of late more than ever, and will, we 
believe and hope, continue to do more and more. 
The interests of the people of India can never now 
be what they have often been—objects of indiffer- 
ence to the people of England. The end of the 
mutiny marked the beginning of a new era in 
Indian history, which promises to be one of such 
just government, political freedom, commercial 
enterprise, enlightened education, and wise mis- 
sionary effort, as will a thousand-fold recompense 
us for all the sacrifices of the war by which such 
results have been secured. 

Nor, in reckoning up those results, can we over- 
look one which is apt to escape our notice ; and 
that is the influence which the courage of our 
countrymen in India must exercise upon future 
generations. It appears to us that the hand of 
God was never seen more clearly revealed in his- 
tory than in those men whom he raised up to pre- 
serve our rule in India; inthe power, wisdom, and 
bravery with which he endowed them ; and in the 
deliverances which he vouchsafed to them. And 
should the day ever come when a degenerate people 
are disposed from enervating sloth to succumb be- 
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fore difficulties, from selfish fear to fly from dan- 
ger, or in despair to give up their national power 
and privileges,—then may the story of the march 
of Havelock to Cawnpore, or the defence and relief 
of Lucknow, with the memories of the indomitable 
few who everywhere battled against the fearful 
odds, stir up the last drop of blood in their hearts, 
and nerve them to act worthily of such an ancestry, 
and to quit themselves like men! No warisin vain 
which thus strengthens the self-reliance, the self-re- 
spect, and the independence of a great nation, conse- 
crated by God for high and holy purposes on earth. 

It is premature, perhaps, for us to calculate the 
gains to mankind from the Italian campaign, or from 
the civil conflict now raging so fiercely in America. 
But as regards Italy, the creation of a free nation 





out of small states, crushed by civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny, and the check given to the Papal 
power, are results already visible, and more than 
sufficient to repay the losses of Solferino or 
Magenta. As to America, there seems to be 
but one opinion, that whatever be the issue of 
the war on the union of the North and South, the 
institution of slavery, which occasioned that war, 
is doomed to perish as its certain result. The 
fearful losses in this most fierce and bloody con- 
flict will thus in some degree measure the mag- 
nitude of the evil which was its proximate cause, 
and of the good which will be its ultimate effect. 


«¢ The Lord reigneth ; let the people tremble : 
The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.” 
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Tue childhood of Him, who is the Perfect Man, 
must needs be the ideal of all childhood. But who 
can imagine or describe it ? Our minds feel irre- 
sistibly attracted to that wonderful flower, whilst 
still in its mysterious bud—but the reverence with 
which we regard every child—‘‘ God’s problem, 
waiting man’s solution,” is increased a hundredfold, 
when we think of that holy child Jesus, the Imma- 
nuel, who is from above, the Son of the Most High. 
A divine history requires a divine historian ; and 
therefore while we turn with aversion from the 
clumsy and foolish stories in which apocryphal 
Gospels represent the child Jesus performing mira- 
cles and uttering wonderful mysteries,—narratives 
in which we recognise neither the character of 
human childhood or the glory of Divinity, we 
welcome with delight the account given us in the 
inspired Record ; for though only a single incident, 
it throws sufficient light on the years which pre- 
|| ceded it, and on the period which separates it from 
| the three years of His ministry. 
| Jesus was twelve years old. According to Jew- 
ish custom, this was the age at which the sons of 
Israel were admitted to take personal part in the 
religious services: they were then called ‘‘ Sons of 
the Law.” Hence it was, thatfor the first time 
Jesus was now permitted to accompany his parents 
on their yearly journey to Jerusalem at the feast 
of the Passover. The child Jesus may have often 
looked with intense interest on the pilgrims, as they 
met inthe streets of Nazareth ; and when he heard 
them speaking of Jerusalem and che temple, and 
the beautiful ordinances of the house of God, 
doubtless he looked forward with joyful—though 
not impatient—expectation to the time, when he 
also would see the city of his Father David, when 
his feet also would stand within the gates of Jeru- 
salem, and he would keep the feast with the mul- 
titude with the voice of joy and of praise. Behold, 
then, a band of pilgrims from Nazareth to Jerusa- 
lem, and hear them singing the beautiful psalms, 
which describe so appropriately the feeling of the 
true Israelites towards the holy city :—‘‘ I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
people from henceforth, even for ever.” The Lord’s 
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people spoke to each other of the great things 
which God had done for Israel in the time past ; 
some perhaps were explaining to the young the 
meaning of the Paschal lamb, while others were 
conversing about the great promise to the Fathers, 
and encouraging each other to wait for the conso- 
lation of Israel. They knew not that He was among 
them, even the Angel of the Covenant, whom they 
desired. 

They have reached the end of their pilgrimage. 
They are in Jerusalem, in the temple of God. 
What must Jesus have felt, when he beheld now 
what he had so often read in the Holy Scriptures, 
and heard from his mother Mary, and Joseph, 
when he saw the altar, and sacrifices, and priests, 
and all the symbols of divine appointment and 
mysterious import! We read of another child who 
ministered unto the Lord and heard his voice in the 
temple, but a greater is here than Samuel. 

The days of the festival are over, and the pil- 
grims prepare for their journey homeward. Jesus 
remained in Jerusalem, and it is only after a day’s 
journey that his parents miss him. It may be 
asked, how was it possible for them to lose sight 
of him? They may have thought that some of 
their relatives and friends had taken care of him ; 
the wisdom, meekness, and obedience of the child, 
may have made them less anxious about his 
safety ; they could trust him, for there was no fool- 
ishness and self-will bound up in the heart of that 
child. But the circumstance has a deeper meaning 
and truth. While Mary is bound to Joseph and 
her family circle, Jesus follows the attraction of a 
higher world, of a sphere in which he was always 
and perfectly at home. But who can describe the 
anxiety of Mary, when she did not find Jesus 
among their friends, and when her search for three 
days remained fruitless ? Precious as a child is to 
its mother, no child ever was like him, and no 
mother’s affection could have been like Mary’s. In- 
trusted to her care, sent to her by God, that she 
should watch over and care for him, who was not 
merely her child, but the Redeemer of Israel, the 
King on David’s throne—how could she ever lose 
sight of him even for a moment? Was it not her 
chief, her only duty, to be his protector and guar- 
dian, to be near him constantly, and shield and 
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bless him with her love and tenderness? What 
anxious thoughts and forebodings, what agonizing 
self-reproaches must have passed through her 
mind! Was this the sword which Simeon had 
prophesied would pierce through her soul ? 

Where did they seek him? Where we should 
seek a child who for the first time has come from 
a small and quiet provincial town to the metro- 
polis. Jerusalem, at the time of the feast, we are 
told, accommodated about two millions of people, * 
from all parts of the country. The child would 
be attracted by their costumes, physiognomies, 
different dialects, and be likely in some crowded 
market-place. The buildings of the great city 
were thought another probable attraction. But 
nowhere can they find him. At last, though with- 
out sanguine expectation, they turn to the temple. 
The services are over, the imposing ceremonial at 
anend. Why should he still linger about its pre- 
cincts? But it was there, in one of the chambers 
which were built round the temple, that they 
found him, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them questions ! 
As a child he listened to them with docility ; out 
of the depth of his pure God-loving soul he asked 
them questions which astonished them ; for they 
revealed the wonderful insight which he possessed, 
and the penetration peculiar to the spiritual and 
heavenly-minded. When he had reached his ma- 
ture manhood it was his custom to ask questions, 
which were sharp and pointed, and pierced through 
the mass of prejudices and sinful sophisms to the 
very kernel of the matter. Have we not every 
reason to think that in this respect also the child 
was father to the man, and that his questions went 
home to the consciences of the teachers, while 
those among them who loved the light, beheld in 
Jesus a child like Joseph, Samuel, or David, gifted 
from his most tender years with divine wisdom 
and grace? Jesus himself regarded the doctors 
with veneration, as men who had devoted them- 
selves to the service of God and study of the 
Word—and in many respects he derived informa- 
tion and instruction from them. Yet even then 
he must have felt, that in their expositions of 
Scripture they did not understand the power of God. 


Mary and Joseph are amazed when they find | 


Jesus among the scribes, the centre evidently of 
that grave and learned circle. Mary, in the ful- 
ness of her heart, while Joseph remains silent, 
cannot restrain herself, and asks: “Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing.” As if she 
said: Thou hast never given me a moment’s pain 
or uneasiness ; never has one act of disobedience 
for a moment clouded my peace, or disturbed my 
joy in thee; I had never to find fault or to correct. 
Even now I can scarcely think of it. But why 
hast thou acted in so strange and unaccountable a 
manner? We have been full of grief and anxiety 
on thy account for three days! 

But if Mary was astonished, the holy child was 
still more astonished. How was it possible for 
them to be in uncertainty or doubt about him? 
* How is it that ye have sought me?” Is not this 





* We know that it will accommodate yet a far greater 
number in the golden days spoken of by the prophets. 








temple, where God is served, and where his word 
is studied and explained, the place where the 
child of God has his true home, his most precious 
joy? Where else could he be? Here time is not 
felt ; the whole world is forgotten. In his astonish- 
ment a new thought is presented to his mind—an 
idea which as yet had lain dormant within him, 
now awoke and came clearly to his consciousness, 
—even this, that he was different from others, 
even from his good mother Mary—and while she 
spoke of Joseph as ‘thy father,” Jesus asks, 
‘* Know ye not that I must be in the things of my 
Father?” As afterwards he never used the ex- 
pression ‘‘our Father,” when speaking to his dis- 
ciples, but knowing that he was the only-begotten 
Son of God, always said either “my Father” or 
“your Father,” so now he feels, though not in full 
or perfect development, that he is from above, 
and above all, the Son of God, who loves the 
Father with an undivided heart, and lives by and 
with the Father. Must I not be—is it not a ne- 
cessity of my nature—is it not an essential element 
of my life—is not the very joy and delight of my 
soul in the things of my Father? True, the direct 
reference is to the temple, my Father’s house, 
where my Father is worshipped, where his name 
is hallowed, where his truth is taught. But the 
meaning of the expression is the same, as when 
afterwards Jesus calls himself the Son of Man, 
who is in heaven, whose affections and thoughts, 
whose citizenship and treasure, whose strength 
and wisdom is in heaveny places—in the secret 
place of the Most High. 

Mary and Joseph understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them: they understood it not 
fully and clearly, yet the words had made a deep 
and lasting impression, especially on Mary, who 
kept them in her heart. True, from the very be- 
ginning the angel had revealed unto Mary the great 
mystery of godliness, and with humble faith she 
had accepted the message. ‘True, in the adoration 
of the wise men from the East and of the shep- 
herds, in the majestic prophecy of Simeon, as well 
as the joy of aged Anna, who with renewed youth, 
as if on eagle’s wings, brought the glad tidings to all 
the faithful of Jerusalem—she had abundant con- 
firmation of the Divine word. But the child Jesus 
was in all things so like any other child—except 
sin,—his development was so normal and gradual, 
that the thought of his Divinity was put into 
the background. Moreover, Mary’s maternal affec- 
tion would rath: r dwell on the human aspect ; she 
wished to look upon that wonderful child as her 
child—she wished to keep him as her own. The 
sword, which was to pierce through her soul— 
what wonder, she kept away from it as long as pos- 
sible? When Jesus said, “‘ Must I not be about my 
Father’s business?” she doubtless vaguely felt, what 
afterwards was more fully revealed to her at the 
marriage feast of Cana, and still more clearly when 
Jesus, on being told that his mother and brethren 
stood without, desiring to speak with him, answered, 
“Who is my mother? and who are my brethren? And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my brethren!” And 
finally, when Jesus on the cross saw his mother, 
and the disciple standing by whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son! 
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Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother !” 
In these words Jesus dissolved the peculiar bond 
which had subsisted between him and her whom 
all generations call blessed ; here she realized fully 
that she had to lose him as her son; and though 
afterward she found her loss abundantly compen- 
sated by gaining him as her ever-near Consolation 
and Saviour, yet at the time the sword, which toa 
mother’s heart was the most agonizing, pierced her 
soul, But the commencement of the solving of the 
tie was in the temple at Jerusalem. 

It was a merciful and all-wise Providence, which 
partially obscured the brightness of the revelation 
which had been vouchsafed to Mary. Jesus was 
to be like unto us in ali things; he was to grow 
and develop, mentally and morally, as well as 
physically, according to the laws of our nature. 
It behoved him, the Perfect Man, to be also a true 
child. But if Mary had possessed a distinct and 
clearly defined consciousness that Jesus was different 
from all other human beings, it is obvious that this 
would have been a disturbing element in her rela- 
tion to him, in the position in which, according to 
the Divine plan, the Saviour had to be placed, in 


| the quiet, and if we may so say, natural develop- 


| the sins of my youth!” 


ment of the Divine child. In order that Jesus 
should be a true child, and have a true mother, 
and grow in stature and wisdom, and in the favour 


|| of God and man, it was necessary that Mary should 


only gradually and dimly see his heavenly glory,— 
she pondered in her heart, she kept as a mysteri- 
ous treasure, the indications of his real glory and 
majesty. 

Wonderful child—so different from all other 
children who were ever born into this world! For 
even they whose childhood has been calm and pure, 
who have been blessed with an early knowledge of 
God and his love, have not merely to confess with 
David, “‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me,” but have likewise to 
pray, with the same man of God, “ Remember not 
Samuel was dedicated to 
the Lord from his infancy ; yet of him also it is 
said, that he did not yet know the Lord, neither 
was the word of the Lord yet revealed to him. 
But Jesus, born without sin, had a perfectly pure 


| and spotless childhood, and when he came to the 





house of God he required no Eli to direct him to 
the Father; no revelation was necessary; being 
pure in heart he saw God. Yet was he a true 
child. Whatever is lovely and attractive in 
the weakness and dependence, in the guileless- 
ness and trustfulness, in the unconsciousness and 


| simplicity of childhood, he possessed in perfec- 
| tion. 


When we see him among the doctors, ask- 
ing them questions and answering, his attitude 
is that of a child; and the question, which he ad- 
dresses to Mary and Joseph, though it contains in 
the germ the declaration of his Divinity and 
heavenly-mindedness, is child-like, in his astonish- 
ment at the difference subsisting between him, 
who could not separate himself from the house of 
God and the children of men, whose souls still 
cleave to the dust. But still more wonderful and 
beautiful is the fact, that after his conversation 
with the doctors, who marvelled at his under- 
standing and answers, and after the bright and 
sudden light, which revealed to him his heavenly 





character and peculiar relation to the Father, 
quietly and meekly—free from all feverish excite- 
ment of ambition, free from the disturbing recol- 
lection of the admiration of teachers and rabbis— 
he returns to Nazareth, and was subject unto his 
parents ; so perfectly pure was his love to God— 
so unselfish and unmixed his obedience to the 
Father, and his delight in his ways. 

That home in Nazareth, where Jesus increased 
in wisdom as well as stature, had been prepared 
by Infinite Love for the future Teacher of Israel 
and Saviour of the world. As the first Adam saw 
the light of life in Paradise, Jesus commenced his 
life on earth in a garden planted by the Lord, 
among beautiful trees of righteousness. 

Mary was a true daughter of Abraham. For if 
Abraham is an eminent type of the character, 
power, and victory of faith, in that he believed 
and hoped against hope, clinging with child-like 
trust and humility to the word of the Most High, 
it is in vain we seek for a more glorious manifes- 
tation of Abraham’s faith, than is presented to us 
in the reply which Mary gave to the angelic 
message : ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it 
unto me according to thy word.” She is a true 
daughter of David. She possessed the royal spirit 
of adoration and joyous praise; and when we 
hear her hymn, ‘“‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” 
is it not as if all the grand and beautiful chords 
of David’s harp were blended together in still 
sublimer harmony, as if all the Psalms were con- 
centrated in one majestic and glorious Psalm of 
Psalms? Mary, a true daughter of Abraham and 
of David, is the type of the poor in spirit, the 
meek and lowly, who are rich and strong in God. 
In Joseph, Scripture teaches us to see the just 
man delighting himself in the law of God, a man 
perfect and upright, one that feared God and 
eschewed evil, an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile. May we not say that Joseph repre- 
presented the Old Testament in its legal, Mary in 
its prophetic aspects? Doubtless the Word of 
God was diligently studied in that household. Our 
blessed Saviour showed in his subsequent life the 
most intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
there being scarcely a book of the Old Testament 
to which he does not more or less directly refer. 
Of him it can be said, in a higher sense than 
was true of Timothy, that from a child he knew 
the Scriptures. 

And beside the education given him by Joseph 
and Mary, the instruction of the Divine Word, 
the influence and teaching of the Sabbath ser- 
vices, the ordinances of the law, Jesus with the 
eye of love and heavenly purity read in the book 
of nature, and looked on men and things around 
him. He considered the lilies of the field and 
the fowls of the air; he watched the clouds of 
heaven and the red sky of the evening ; he saw 
the sower going forth to sow, and the shepherd 
leading his flock ; he beheld the bridegroom in his 
joy, and the widow in her sorrow ; he knew the 
playful mirth of children, and the dealings of men 
with their fellows ; he saw nature and life, and 
in all things emblems of spiritual realities and 
heavenly truths ; it became to him a treasure of 
golden wisdom ; it was to him nourishment and 
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help on his way to the great work, which was be- 
fore him. Thus he increased in favour with 
God, who beheld with infinite delight the gradual 
development of the Son of his love; he found fa- 
vour also with man,—more beautiful than Joseph, 
than David and Daniel ; none beheld him without 
admiration and joy. 

It may appear strange, that of the short period 
of time, which, according to the counsel of God, 
the Word was to dwell among men, thirty years 
were spent in obscurity in Nazareth, in the house 
of Joseph the carpenter. But even as it had 
pleased God to leave Moses forty years at Pharaoh’s 








court, and forty years in the land of Midian, and 
thus to teach and prepare him for his great work, 
in a way which human wisdom would not have 
chosen, so it seemed good to the heavenly Father, 
that, far from the glare of the world and the in- 
fluence of Pharisees and Scribes, in a poor but 
godly and blessed house, under the influence of 
true Israelites, the study of the Word and of the 
Book of Creation and Life—Jesus should live and 
think and walk before and with him, until the 
day when he went forth among Israel—the pro- 
mised Prophet and Redeemer of his people. 
ADOLPH SAPHIR. 





CHAPTER I. 

THE clock on the chimney-piece had just struck 
eight, when one of the wealthy merchants of our 
money-making city, having finished a successful 
day’s work in his counting-house, and lingered for 
an hour or two over his luxuriously arranged din- 
ner-table, rose with a well-pleased expression, and 
retired to his favourite retreat, a tastefully and 
very handsomely furnished library, for an hour’s 
rest and solitary enjoyment, leaving his wife and 
daughters in possession of the more gaily decorated 
drawing-room. 

As he seated himself in a wide and amply- 
cushioned easy-chair beside the bright fire, and 
drew towards him his carved oak reading-stand, on 
which lay several uncut periodicals, and an ivory 
paper-knife, he glanced complacently round the 
darkly-curtained, softly-lighted room. His eye 
took in with great satisfaction the well-filled book- 
shelves, the heavy oak-cornice, the few choice 
carved busts whose presence he permitted, and the 
great bronze timepiece which never erred by so 
much as a second. His thoughts were something 
as follows :— 

“ Well, it really is a comfort to have such aroom 
to come to after the work I have done to-day. 
Now if I had only a little more time to devote to 
literature, I certainly should have been a great 
student. As it is, even, I am afraid I’m too fond 
of these books, and of spending my time in study 
here. (Query—Was it the comfort of the room or 
the hard study that was so congenial to Mr. Huntiy’s 
taste?) What a first-rate position I should have 
had as a literary man! I almost wishI had let the 
business go to the winds ; such talents as mine were 
never meant for a counting-house ; but I’ll make 
Fred and George scholars at any rate. Come in.” 

The last two words were uttered aloud, and 
being addressed to some one outside the door, who 
had given intimation of his presence there by two 
slight knocks, were followed by the entrance of a 
footman, who, having handed a letter to Mr. 
Huntly on a small silver tray, immediately retired. 

Mr. Huntly carelessly opened the envelope and 
glanced over the paper. It was a short note, but 
its contents had the effect of somewhat ruffling his 
brow, and drawing from him as he read several 
impatient ejaculations. 

When he had finished it, he slowly and deliber- 
ately folded it up, and placed it again in the en- 
velope, and, still holding it in his hand, he rose, and 
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going to the drawing-room, handed it to his wife, 
saying, ‘‘ Really this is provoking! After all the 
expense I have had with these boys, to have Dr. 
Blunt always complaining of them—idle little ras- 
cals ! and to be plagued at this moment, too, when 
I had just settled myself for a little quiet study. 
It’s too bad. I wonder why my boys have all 
such a dislike to books and study. The girls do 
well enough, though, to be sure, they never were 
very good at their books ; but I have to set my 
mind on these two being scholars. Though I 
doubt it is not in them,” he added with a sigh. 

By the time this speech was concluded, Mrs. 
Huntly had read the letter, and looking up to her 
husband with a countenance which betrayed even 
greater anger than his, she said quietly, ‘‘ Well, 
Walter ! and whose fault is it that the boys’ les- 
sons aren’t prepared ?” 

“ Whose fault is it ? I suppose it’s their own ?” 

‘“‘ By no means, my dear, if I rightly understand 
what you pay Mr. Graeme so highly for.” 

‘*Oh! Graeme can’t make them learn if they 
won’t doit. The truth is, as I said before, it isn’t 
in them. I believe they’re desperately stupid. 
Mr. Graeme is an excellent tutor; nota boy at all, 
but a person quite fitted to teach them entirely. 
At least Iwas told he was, and so far as I can 
judge he bears it out.” 

‘Oh, well! if you choose to put it that way, I 
can’t help it ; but it’s rather a hard thing to hear 
afather abusing his own children ; and such children 
as they are too.” And as she spoke Mrs. Huntly 
put on a highly-injured expression. 

Her husband looked vexed, but only said, 
‘“‘ There are a good many hard things in this world, 
my dear. At any rate I had better get Mr. 
Graeme and show him this. I will go to the 
library, and send for him and the boys ; I suppose 
he is with them now, and they can go over the 
lessons before me.” 

‘* And see,” added Mrs. Huntly sharply, “ that 
he doesn’t leave till they can say it perfectly.” _ 

‘* Well, I’ll try; but you know we don’t pay him 
by the amount of work he does, but for the time 
he gives. He has been longer than two hours to- 
night already.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” was the concise answer to this 
last remark, ; 

Mr. Huntly just heard it as he left the room. 
Then the door closed, and the ladies weie at liberty 
to go on with whatever employment or improving 
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conversation had been interrupted by the father’s 
presence. 

Mrs. Huntly threw herself back on the sofa, 
and returned to the perusal of the novel which 
she had been obliged to lay down while her hus- 
band was speaking. 


Miss Bella, who, in virtue of having once learned 
to decline ‘* Penna,” considered herself something 
ofa judge in matters of scholarship and education, 
answered with a smile of calm superiority, ‘ In- 
deed, Jemmy, you know nothing about it. He 
certainly has not two ideas in his whole head, and 


—_ 


Miss Jemima, the beauty of the family, lookel 
up for a moment from the cushion she had been 
embroidering for the last two or three years, and 
remarked, ‘‘ that she never thought Mr. Graeme 
would do for the boys. Those plain-looking men 
never had any influence.” 








I don’t think he knows much about Latin, at least 
he can’t converse about it, for I tried him the other 
night ; but he has more influence over the boys 
than anybody else. They wouldn’t learn for any- 
body, but now thew sometimes try to learn a little 
for him,” 
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Miss Hetty, the youngest of the three, whose 
almost constant occupation was petting and fond- 
ling a little brown spaniel, and who had apparently 
been too much engaged carrying on an imaginary 
dialogue with it to notice what was going on, burst 
into a laugh at this speech, and shaking back from 


** Now, Jem and Bella, I’m wiser than both of 
you put together for once. Jemmy thinks he’s 
too ugly to teach, and Bella thinks he’s too stupid. 
Now, I think—I’m sure I know the reason he can’t 
—he ’s—what will you guess is my reason ?—he’s 
—he ’s—in love. 

‘* Mr. Graeme in love, you silly child!” Never- 
theless both sisters looked rather conscious. Miss 
Jemima recollected that the day they had asked 
him to dine with them (a never-to-be-forgotten 
piece of condescension), he certainly had looked at 
her rather more than wns proper for a young man 
in his position; and Mi:s Bella was quite sure he 
had been much struck with some remarks she had 
made about the boys’ education. He certainly was 
plain, she thought, but plain men were sometimes 
very clever, and he was a gentleman ; so that, 
taking the fact into consideration that she never 
had had very many admirers; she was rather 
pleased at the idea of haying one more, though 
‘‘of course,” as she said to herself, ‘‘it was very 
forward in him to think of such a thing.” 

This being the case; she was not quite prepared 
for the next remark of the lively sharp-witted Miss 
Hetty. ‘* You needn’t blush‘or look prim, either 
of you, for it is none of us he’s in love with. If 
he ever admired one of this family, it wasme. You 
are both ten years too old for him ; but he has got 
over it. I let him see at once that such a thing 
was quite aut.of the question; so he gave it up, 
and now he has been rewarded for his self-denial 
by finding a person who will suit him exactly.” 

‘* How you do run on speaking nonsense, child !” 
interrupted Miss Bella, in anirritatedtone. ‘One 
would suppose from your way of talking that he 
had proposed: to you, been refused, and had after- 
wards made yow his confidante.” 

‘*T have amuch more certain proof than any- 
thing he could have told me. I met them walking 
together yesterday, and he was talking so earnestly 
to her, that he hadn’t the grace even to see me.” 

“* That’s all your proof, is it?’ cried both her 
sisters at once. ‘‘ Just as likely it was his sister.” 

‘* It wasn’t his sister.” 

‘* How do.you know ””’ 


‘*In the first place he has only one grown-up 
sister, and I have seen her—a little square black 
thing like himseli—and this person was tall, I 


think, and fair and thin. Then, from experience, 
I know that young men are not generally so atten- 
tive to their sisters as he was to this person ; and, 
in the third place, he parted from her at the door 
of a lodging quite out of the direction where he 
lives.” 

‘* Well, if it is true, it shows how extremely 
silly he is to get engaged to any one, or even to 
fall in love with any one just now. But it’s 
always the way with these poor men. They will 
marry though they have not a sixpence,” said Miss 
Bella. 


Hetty paid no attention to this remark, but went 
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on laughing. ‘ Oh, girls, I wish you had seen 
her! She was such a figure—dressed like nobody 
one ever meets anywhere—such an old black silk 
gown and a black-and-white plaid shawl; and— 
crinoline decidedly defective—and—a straw-bon- 








| net with the least bit of some dark ribbon on it.” 
rather a pretty face a profusion of fair curls, cried, | 


‘* His servant, or an old aunt in decayed circum- 
stances, no doubt,” suggested Miss Jemima. 

‘““ Don’t be tiresome, Jem; she wasn’t his ser- 
vant. I’m not so stupid as some people think me. 
She was a lady. I’m quite certain about that ; 
and she was not old; she did not look half your 
age.” 

‘* Hetty! you are extremely impertinent. 
forget that I am your eldest sister.” 

“TI don’t, indeed. I just remember it particu- 
larly well at this moment.” 

To this Jemima gave no answer except a sulky 
frown; and Miss Bella, apparently tired of the 
subject, took her seat at the piano, and began to 
sing in a loud soprano voice one of her numerous 
Italian songs. In this accomplishment she stood 
unrivalled among the sisters ; consequently, she 
always betook herself to the piano when she felt, 
and particularly wished them to feel, that she was 
much superior to either of them, 

Mrs. Huntly, who never found fault with her 
daughters till the occasion for it was. over, as her 
word never had theslightest effect on their con- 
duct, thought it time now to interfere ; so, laying 
down her book, she called out, ‘What doyou mean, 
girls, by all this noise and quarrelling? Tm per-_ 
fectly worn out with hearing it. Hetty, you are 
really very rude to your sister, Bella, you should 
have begun your music long ago; the evening is 
almost over.” 

Bella, as I have saidy was by this time singing 
energetically, and Hetty had returned to her 
amusement of stroking and fondling her dog ; so 
that Mrs. Huntly’s reprimand was now useless, 
except as a satisfaction to her own conscience and 
her temper, 

While this conversation was going on in the 
drawing-room, Mr. Huntly had returned to the 
library, rung the bell, and ordered the seryant to 
ask Mr. Graeme and the young gentlemen to speak 
to him in the library. 

‘* Mr. Graeme is just going out, sir. 
the door when I came up stairs.” 

‘* Go quickly, then, and tell him to come here. 
I must see him to-night.” And the servant left 
the robm to deliver his message. 

While Mr. Huntly waited :for, their appearance, 
he felt rather nervous at ‘the idea of finding fault 
with the tutor, who had been highly recommended 
to him, and was, so far as he knew,—which was 4 
little but not much more than his daughter,—a very 
thorough scholar, and a very careful teacher. Be- 
sides, as we are aware, he had some misgivings 
about his boys’ capabilities for learning, though he 
scarcely liked to acknowledge this even to himself. 
So he did as people who feel nervous generally do, 
he first stirred the fire repeatedly, and then walked 
up and down the room impatiently. 

The sounds of shouting and romping which 
reached his ear from the boys’ schoolroom, did 
not, in the light in which he at present re 
garded them, serve to compose his spirit, and it 
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was with a considerably ruffled manner that he 
net the tutor, who, obeying the peremptory sum- 
mons he had received, now entered the room, fol- 
lowed by his two young pupils. 

Certainly the contrast in appearance between 
these two, the master and the tutor, as they stood 
together, was very great. Mr. Huntly was a tall 
well-proportioned man, somewhere above fifty, 
with a handsome,‘ rather florid face, and hair, 
though grey, still in exceedingly good preservation. 
In dress he was always unexceptionable. 

Kenneth Graeme was not handsome, far from it. 
He was not tall, and though he looked thin and 
worn, his figure was somewhat square in propor- 
tion. His face, however, was decidedly striking, 
though also decidedly plain. It was difficult ex- 
actly to see where lay its attraction, but it was 
somewhere. The forehead certainly was good— 
broad, white, and straight, and the dark, deeply-set 
grey eyes turned on you with a very earnest sincere 
kindness of expression. All the other features 
were clumsily cut; the colour was sallow ; the effect 
of the whole, as I have said, at first sight, plain. 
Poor fellow! there were times when he felt pain- 
fully conscious himself of its defects. They were 
not such times, however, as this. Oftener it was 
when he was praised than blamed. Though only 
twenty-six, hard study and much wearing anxiety 
had already streaked his dark hair with grey in many 
places, and deeply lined his cheek. Still it was a 
pleasant manly face. It expressed great kindliness 
of nature ; and in it, too, there was unmistakable 
talent. I liked that face and figure when first I 
saw them. With all their want of grace and out- 


ward beauty, there was a charm about them. I 


liked them always. I like them still. 

Mr. Graeme’s dress was extremely shabby ; just 
barely keeping within the bounds of respectability. 
It told of a hard struggle with poverty ; yet it was 
undeniably respectable ; it was the dress of a gen- 
tleman. 

Master George and Master Fred, two stout plea- 
sant-looking boys, with round rosy faces, certainly 
betokening little of the scholar, and a restless spirit 
of fun glancing out from their bright eyes, stood 
beside him, looking up at their father’s angry face 
with some terror. 

They had been warned beforehand by Dr. Blunt, 
their Latin professor, that he intended to let their 
idleness be known ; and from this unwonted sum- 
mons, and a glance at the note in their father’s 
hand, they gathered that a storm was about to 
burst on them. 

Mr. Huntly began the proceedings by putting 
this note into Kenneth Graeme’s hand, and as soon 
as he had finished reading it, saying sternly, ‘‘ You 
will understand from that the purpose for which 1 
have sent for you to-night.” 

“T do, sir, and I most exceedingly regret it. I 
have done my very utmost to prevent it ; but Isee 
T have failed.” 

“What is the meaning of it? Are the boys 
always thoroughly prepared by you at night ?” 

_‘“‘In general I think they are; but there are 
times, as to-night, when I come at seven, the time 


|| You appointed, and find the boys have gone out. 


This evening they did not come in till eight had 


— I remained till half-past nine, and I think 





they know the lesson for to-morrow now, though I 
cannot be sure. I cannot often remain half-an-hour 
after my time. To-night I was exceedingly desirous 
to be home soon.” 

Mr. Huntly turned immediately to the boys, and 
struck them dumb with terror by a threat of future 
punishment. Then he said, ‘‘I suppose, Mr. Graeme, 
you have no objections to wait a few minutes 
longer, that they may read the lesson to me? I 
feel unsatisfied about it.” 

Any refusal would undoubtedly, as Mr. Graeme 
well knew, have been at the risk of losing a situa- 
tion worth about twenty pounds a year; and small 
as the sum was, he was too hardly pressed by 
poverty, he had too many to provide for besides 
himself, to let it go. Stillit was very difficult. He 
had work to do which would already keep him up 
nearly the whole night ; his presence was very ne- 
cessary in his own home, where one very dear to 
him lay dangerously ill; and he had already been 
delayed more than an hour beyond his time. 

After a moment’s hesitation, however, he deter- 
mined, thinking that the boys could scarcely fail 
to know the lesson, to wait and go over it with 
them again, as Mr. Huntly had requested; so, 
calling them in an encouraging voice to his side, he 
opened the books and began his examination. 

Mr. Huntly, as I have said, did not know much 
about Latin or Greek, but on the present occasion 
he thought it more edifying for both teacher and 
scholars that he should look as if he did ; so, seat- 
ing himself again in his easy-chair, he put on his 
spectacles, took one of the books in his hand, and 
fixed his eye sternly on the little group. 

More and more stern he became as the lesson 
proceeded. It certainly was anything but a credit- 
able performance. Hurriedly learnt, it had been 
immediately forgotten, and the boys were either 
too sleepy, too stupid, or too frightened, to under- 
stand it now. 

It was in vain that the tutor explained, repeated, 
and questioned. No answers could he get, or only 
such as provoked the father even more than the 
silence. It soon became evident that the task was 
hopeless, at least for that night ; and at last Master 
Fred, wearied and stupified by trying to understand 
what, with all his powers of mind fully awake, he 
could scarcely overtake, fairly gave himself up to 
despair, and burst into a loud fit of crying. 

This was more than Mr. Huntly’s patience could 
stand. To find his boys below average in ability 
was bad enough, without finding them also so des- 
titute of manliness as to cry over a hard lesson ; so, 
starting up from his seat, and pushing aside the 
tutor, who was trying to quiet and encourage the 
child, he seized Fred by the shoulder, and giving 
him a hearty shake, exclaimed, ‘‘ You little whining 
dunce, you ’ll never be good for anything. It’s just 
an utter waste of money paying for schools, or 
tutors, or anything else for you ; go to your beds, 
both of you, and don’t dare to appear before me 
again till you can say your lesson. I will hear you 
myself to-morrow, at ten, and if either of you 
makes a single mistake he’ll get a thorough flog- 
ging.” He followed them to the door, which he 
closed after them, and then returning to his seat, 
said coldly, ‘ Do you call that preparing the boys 
for school, Mr. Graeme ?” 
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“TI do not, sir; but I have already explained 
how it happened to-night.” 

““Why did you not inform me that the boys 
were in the habit of staying out after seven?” 

“* Mrs. Huntly requested me not. She said that 
you could not be disturbed about them, and that 
all complaints of them were to be brought to her. 
I have mentioned it several times to her, but the 
practice has not been discontinued.” 

Mr. Huntly looked considerably annoyed, but 
said nothing more fora moment. Then he began 


hesitatingly, ‘‘ By the by, Mr. Graeme, when does | 


your engagement with me terminate ?” 

** The end of next month ; but, of course, if you 
are dissatisfied I shall give it up at once.” 

“* Dissatisfied! I don’t know that I am dis- 
satisfied with you ; but you see yourself it’s doing 
no good. I’m afraid these boys cannot learn.” 

Kenneth Graeme felt that he could not justify 
himself by pleading the incapacity of the boys, so 
he only said, ‘‘ I hope, sir, they will learn in time. 
As to myself, do not allow any engagement with 
me to stand in the way of your making any other 
arrangement.” 

‘** Of course ; I'll not get any person better. I 
am sorry, Mr. Graeme, to have kept you so late. 
Good evening.” 

Kenneth, exceedingly glad at last to be free, left 
the library, and, startled by the sound of the clock 
striking eleven, was hurrying to the door, when 
Fred and George, who had been watching their 
opportunity, ran down stairs to him, and, with the 
tears running over their round rosy cheeks, begged 
that he would come in for a quarter of an hour in the 
morning, to help them with the formidable lesson. 

Kenneth’s habitual kindness and indulgence to 
these two, whom he rather liked in spite of their 
idleness and stupidity, had made him do this for 
them once or twice before, so they had no hesita- 
tion in asking him to do it this time; but they 
were not prepared for the answer he gave them. 

His face was pale and his manner agitated as he 
said, ‘‘ Come again to-morrow morning! Boys, 
the thing is utterly impossible and out of the 
question. Don’t ask it. I cannot come again till 
to-morrow night, and even that is difficult enough. 
You can easily learn the lesson if you set yourselves 
to it.” 

** Oh, Mr. Graeme, we cannot learn it without 
you. I don’t understand a word of it,” said 
George. 

‘* We shall both be whipped, I’m sure,” sobbed 
Fred. 

** You won’t be whipped if you do your best, 
boys; but I must go.” 

Fred still held him, and, looking up in his face, 
pleaded again, ‘‘ Papa doesn’t know when we are 
doing our best. Unless we doit perfectly he thinks 
we are not trying. Do come just this once, and 
we'll never go out again at night. 

Kenneth sighed wearily. ‘‘ Poor fellows,” he 
said, ‘* you don’t know how difficult it is for me 
to come. I have more to do than I can possibly 
do; but still,” he added, looking down at the 
tearful face beside him, ‘‘I should not like you to 
be whipped. Ill try to come, then, just for a 
minute, at eight to-morrow. Be sure you are 
ready for me.” 








‘ That’s good,” whispered George, while Fred | 
gave a subdued shout of delight, and the trouble. | 
some little pair rushed up stairs, fearful of being | 
seen by their father; and in ten minutes more 
both were in bed and sleeping soundly, forgetful 
of all the tortures of Greek and Latin. 

Kenneth looked after them as they disappeared, 
and then opened the hall-door and went out, say- 
ing to himself, ‘ It isn’t fair. I should not have 
yielded to them. It is not doing justly either to 
myself or my family to give up my time that way; 
but I couldn’t refuse them, poor fellows.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a cold wet night, and a sharp east wind 
blew directly in his face, as Kenneth, leaving the 
handsome square of houses where his employer 
lived, walked rapidly in the direction of his own 
dwelling. 

Passing all the better houses of the city, after 
a walk of more than half an hour, he reached a 
narrow dull street, with high houses on each side. 
Evidently, from their appearance, they were let in 
flats, and were occupied by a class of people who 
were not rich. A few shops mingled with the 
dwelling-houses, gave a still greater air of plebei- 
anism to the whole. As he turned into it, it was 
not certainly inviting. Nobody would have'lived in 
it except from necessity. The hour was so late that 
no one was abroad, except the night-watchman of 
the district, going on his monotonous round. There 
was no sound, except at one part of the street, 
where, the shutters of a room being unclosed, a 
bright light flashed from the inside and fell slanting 
across the dark street. From the window, which was 
partially opened to give air to the close and crowded 
room, the tones of a lively tune, played on a cracked 
and jingling piano, reached his ear, mingled with 
the regular tread of somewhat heavy and vigorous 
dancing. Yes, even in these poor houses there 
were days of merriment and times of feasting. 
Through that doorway, a few hours before, a happy 
bride had been led forth by her husband, and the 
event was deemed worthy to be celebrated by a 
ball. They had forgotten their poverty, forgotten 
that a great gulf lay between them and the city 
aristocracy, and for a time all care and anxiety 
were cast aside. It is true, and well for us, that 
into each life, however sad, “ some drops must 
fall” of gladness to mingle with the showers of 
sorrow. That very family had had sorrow enough, 
and had known well enough what it was to endure 
poverty and sickness during the past year; but 
to-night—would any of them have changed places 
with the wealthy prosperous family of Walter 
Huntly ? 

But as Kenneth Graeme passed this house the 
music fell sadly enough on his ear, and a bitter 
exclamation rose to his lips at the thought of how 
few such days he had seen—days of home-happi- 
ness, I mean, not days of gaiety ; for that he cared 
but very little. 

But with the Graemes life was too much of 4 
hard struggle for life just now to allow much happi- 
ness. Poverty with them was not merely in name. 
It was the actual staring, grim, health-destroying, 
brain-racking want of food and clothing,—almost 
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of shelter ; and this to people who, till within the 
last two or three years, had looked upon plenty as 
a necessity. 

The history of the family was the sad but too 
often told story. Kenneth’s father had lived and 
prought up his family in the midst of every luxury, 
and died—a bankrupt. 

When the sharp blow fell, Kenneth had nearly 
completed his studies in preparation for the Church, 
which had all his life been the profession on which 
he had set his heart. From his very childhood it 
had been the dream of his life. All his studies, 
even all his amusements, had had a reference to it ; 
and as he grew to manhood, his longing desire for 
it, and the influence it had over his whole character, 
seemed to grow only stronger and more decided. 

Well knowing this, the first thought of the 
family was, ‘‘ Would they struggle on for two 
years longer, and allow Kenneth to finish his col- 
lege course?” His mother would have done much, 
but this was impossible. Had she even wished it, 
he would not have accepted the sacrifice. As it 
was, the idea was at once thrown aside. Kenneth 
felt that on him, as the eldest son, lay the duty of 
providing for his mother, his sisters, and his young 
brother, and earnestly he tried to fulfil that duty. 

With some slight assistance he succeeded in ob- 
taining a situation in a merchant’s office, and at the 
age of twenty took his place as the head and sole 
support of his family. 

How uncongenial to all the tastes he had formed 
was his employment ; yet no complaint was ever 
heard from him. To his mother and sisters he 
was always cheerful, always pleasant, always kind. 
Alone in his room, he spent hours of the night in 
study—hours in forming plans, only to be laid 
aside at once as impracticable, for finishing his 
course of theological study. 

But years passed away, and he was no nearer to 
his purpose ; all his hopes were fast fading, and 
already he had learnt to look back almost without 
regret on the bright dream of his youth from 
which he had been so roughly awakened. One 
day, he was, without warning, summoned to the 
presence of a rich relative, who seemed till then 
almost to have forgotten his existence, but who 
now, urged by some sudden whim, announced to 
the young man his intention of sending him back 
to college, and supporting his family while he was 
engaged in his studies, 

Kenneth’s desires, though subdued, had not 
been driven out, and in his gladness at the pro- 
spect again so unexpectedly laid open before him, 
he could make no objections. Even the pecuniary 
obligation he did not feel to be a strong enough 
reason for declining, and so, everything being 
settled, he found himself, after an interval of four 
years, again treading the familiar old college court 
—taking his seat on the well-remembered bench 
in the Divinity Hall, and looking round for the 
faces of those who had been fellow-students with 
him when last he sat there. 

How far before him they had all reached in the 
battle of life! There was no face he could recog- 
nise ; no voice that stirred old memories. Those 
who sat by him now he remembered as young boys 
—boys whom he used to look on as children— 
who used to come to him for assistance in their 


Latin difficulties, and for whom he had cleared up 
the mysteries of many a mathematical problem. 
But now they were his equals. It was with them 
he had to run the race ; and it was with them that 
he must seek companionship. 

‘What a worker Kenneth Graeme is!” was the 
frequent exclamation of his fellow-students. That 
was agreed to on all sides. He literally never 
was idle ; every moment that could be spared from 
his studies was devoted to his work of teaching, 
that he might, if possible, lessen the expenses of 
his rich relative; who, being rather an eccentric 
gentleman, and holding the idle habits of the ris- 
ing generation as a grievous mistake in society, 
laid no check on Kenneth’s labours, but rather en- 
couraged him to work beyond his strength, by 
making the allowance to the family quite insuffi- 
cient to meet their daily wants. 

But this did not dishearten the young man. He 
could work, and he did work manfully ; he could 
want, and he did want with most stoic indifference, 
Evidently there was some strong secret spell urg- 
ing him on. What that spell was—love for his 
profession—gratitude to his patron—or love for 
his mother, and the desire to place her in a position 
better suited to her habits and her birth—was not 
known. But whatever it was, it most thoroughly 
did its work of spurring him on to unceasing ex- 
ertion. 

Opinions were divided in the lecture-rooms about 
his abilities. Like those of every other lad, when 
once he enters the college walls, his were freely 
speculated on,—perhaps more than most, from his 
peculiar circumstances, his careworn, almost aged 
look, and because he was a decided favourite. 

Some thought him remarkably talented ; many 
thought him slow but sure—certain to get on; 
and a few very brilliant, showy lads, pronounced 
him rather below average. 

In reality he was talented—decidedly so. 
Whether he had strength of will to make the best 
use of these talents remains to be seen. He him- 
self felt painfully wanting in it sometimes ; but 
that is not always a proof of its absence. 

Eighteen months after this change of circum- 
stances the gentleman who had given the Graemes 
such welcome assistance died suddenly, and again 
the family was left without almost any support 
except Kenneth. 

Poor fellow! when he thought of his responsi- 
bility, he was hopeless enough. It was so hard to 
give up his studies a second time—and now when 
he had so nearly finished his course; and yet he 
felt that his strength was beginning to give way 
under the pressure now laid on it. Sometimes 
even the burden of thinking seemed more than he 
could bear. At this time he taught for eight 
hours every day ; besides this, he had his college 
work, his college attendance, and his domestic 
duties, which were not light. How much time 
was left for rest either to body or mind may be 
imagined. To do more was impossible. Could 
they live for a few months longer on what he made 
in this way ? 

His eldest sister, Bessie, when he told her his 
difficulties, quietly answered, ‘‘I think we can, 
Kenneth. We would bear anything rather than 
that you should leave college again.” 
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So they bravely determined, and so with much 
pinching and much struggle they had lived for four 
months ; and now Kenneth, at last, had very nearly 
reached the end for which he had been labouring. 

In another week he should, as the custom 
among the young clerical students in Scotland has 
long been, pass his last examinations, preach his 
trial sermon before the presbytery, and receive 
license as a preacher in the Church of his fathers. 

How long and anxiously he had looked forward 
to this time! How deeply conscious he felt of his 
earnest desire to do good in the profession he had 
chosen ! 

Still he knew that many years might pass before 
any living was offered to him, before he was per- 
mitted to begin his high and honourable work, 
and the thought of how long he must wait, and 
how hard it would press on those he loved if he 
were unsuccessful, weighed heavily on his mind. 


his usual round of teaching, his head throbbing, 
and his whole body worn out with the double ex- 
citement of his day’s work, and his preparation 
for his near approaching examination. He sat 
down, and began the composition of his trial ser- 
mon, about which he was morbidly anxious. 
Fatigued as he was, and feverish from long- 
continued overwork and sleepless nights; de- 


pressed by the thought of how little he could de- | 


pend on his future success, it was not wonderful 
that he was unable to write. Throwing down his 
pen, he had risen, and was walking restlessly up 
and down his room, when the door was gently 
opened, and a little fair-haired, delicate-looking 
girl, the youngest and the darling of the house, 
came in, holding in her hand a letter. 

‘“‘Here, Kenneth, Bessie gave me this to give 
to you; and she said, might I stay beside you? 
and I would make no noise, for mamma has a 
headache, and she wants to be left alone, and 
Bessie is bathing her head, and Grace is hearing 
Willy’s lessons.” 

Then, waiting for no answer, the child shut the 
door, and slipping softly into the room, curled 
herself up on a rug before the fire, with an old 
German story-book and a dictionary in her hand. 

The sight of his little sister seemed to drive 
away some of Kenneth’s depressing thoughts, for 
he took the letter from her with a smile, saying, 
cheerfully— 

‘Oh, Lena! how can you tell such stories, 
Bessie never told you to go away. You know it 
wouldn’t have disturbed anybody for you to have 
read your German beside the parlour fire. But 
I’m glad to see you for all that, my dear child.” 

Lena looked up for a minute, and the bright 
smile faded from the little sensitive face as she 
said— 

“It wasn’t wrong, was it, Kenneth, in me to 
say that? I wanted so much to come beside you, 
and Bessie did say it would disturb mamma if I 
asked any questions about what I was reading.” 

‘*Not very wrong, my ‘darling. Only, Lena 
dear, don’t even in fun say anything that is not 
quite true.” 

The child’s eyes filled with tears, and she came 
up to her brother’s chair, ‘‘I didn’t mean it for 
untrue, Kenneth. Please forgive mé.” 


| the child simply. 
One evening, ai this time, he had come in from 


He stooped down, the dark masses of his hair 
mingling with the child’s fair curls, and kissed her, 
Then he looked earnestly into her face, and said— 

** Don’t vex yourself, dearest. It wasn’t untrue 
in one way; you certainly didn’t mean to deceive 
me. Indeed, Lena, I don’t see anything wrong that 
you have done, except that you are rather too fond 
of your tiresome old brother. You should go and 
play with Willy, and not sit reading these old Ger- 
man books so much. Sit down now beside the fire 
till I read my letter, and warm these little hands, 
Where have you been to get them so cold 2?” 

‘* In the garret, looking for this book. I like 
the books there far better than those down 
stairs ; they are so very old some of them. Do you 
ever go up there to get books to read, Kenneth?’ 

** No, Lena dear, I have no time.” 

‘** Oh, but they ’re not all children’s books,” said 
‘* There are all kinds of books, 
with stories out of the Bible, and books with ser- 
mons in them. I like them better than the Sunday 
books I have in the parlour. There’s one [I like 
best of all. Oh, so old it is! all torn and falling 
to pieces; but it has such beautiful things in it— 
things I never thought of before.” 

** And what is the name of this old favourite, 
may I ask, you little antiquary ?” 

‘* The name is all torn away, and some leaves at 
the beginning of it; but it has ‘sermons’ written 
at the top of every page.” 

‘* Well, darling, some day you’ll show me your 
wonderful book, won’t you ?” 

“* Yes, Kenneth; but you won’t take it from 
me ?”’ said the child seriously. 

‘* No, no, Lena, possession is nine points of the 
law,” answered Kenneth, laughing. 

‘* What did you say, Kenneth? I don’t know 
what it means,” said Lena, looking doubtfully up 
into his face. 

‘* It isn’t necessary you should, dear child. I 
didn’t expect you would understand it; but what 
I meant to say was, that unless it is a book that 
will hurt you, nobody will take it from you,” and 
Kenneth took up the letter Lena had brought him, 
and began to read it, while she, laying her book 
open on her lap, and dreamily gazing into the fire, 
sat wondering and considering what could be the 
meaning of the ‘‘nine points” her brother had 
spoken of. Apparently she could not satisfy her- 
self, as, after a few minutes, she rose with the same 
doubtful expression on her face, and quietly slipped 
from the room. 

Kenneth Graeme’s letter seemed to afford him 
considerable satisfaction. It was from a young 
man to whose brothers*he had acted as tutor for 
the last two years, and with whom he had lately 
been rather intimate. It was as follows :— 

“ Dear KENNETH,—You are to be licensed next 
week, I understand. I have just been made aware 
that a small property to which I fell heir some two 
or three years ago, brings with it the honour and 
glory of being patron of rather a good Scotch living, 
and that the clergyman to whom it belonged, an 
old man, has died rather suddenly. I fancy, if the 
people like you, which of course they will do if 
they have any sense (and if they haven’t, they had 
better take the advice of somebody who has), there 
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open till you have come safely through all these 
trials of which you are in prospect, and have ob- 
tained the addition of “ Reverend” to your name. 
If you think this plan right, let me know; if you 
think it wrong to cut so far before the point, signify 
that opinion also; and when you get settled in the 
manse, don’t be long in looking out for a wife; no 
parish can get on without one.—In haste, yours 
affectionately, Frank GORDON. 


«“ P.S.—This may shock you by its tone; but, 
in reality, I have thought of it a good deal, and I 
never felt more satisfied that I was making the best 
use of any little responsibility with which I am un- 
fortunately burdened. ja Ag 


“ Kind-hearted fellow!” was Kenneth’s mental 
commentary on this letter, or rather on the writer 
of it. Then holding it open in his hand, he began 
to think—first, was it all perfectly fair and honour- 
able this keeping the parish vacant till he was 
licensed ? It would only be for a week, and then, 
though it would be sooner than most young clergy- 
men have the entire charge of a large parish, still 
he was much older than most are at the time of 
being licensed, And he felt so completely thatif he 
undertook the responsible position, all his strength 
and all his energies would be willingly given to its 
duties, that he could not doubt the path had 
been laid open for him. He would be doing wrong 
not to accept his friend’s kind offer. 

This settled, he gave himself up for a few minutes 
to pleasant anticipations of the future comfort and 
happiness that lay before him. How ail his diffi- 
culties appeared to be clearing away! How grate- 
ful he felt! How unexpectedly this good-fortune 
had come! He had not had the slightest idea that 
his friend had any patronage in his power, nor that, 
if he had, he would make choice of himself. What 
pleasant news to give his mother and his sisters ! 
How rejoiced his darling Lena would be at the 
thought of leaving the close street, and again seeing 
the hills and waters that she used to delight so 
much in! She had grieved him lately by her pale 
languid look and listless ways, but she would be 
bright and strong now. He loved that little child 
very dearly. In the midst of his incessant work 
he had found time to teach her almost everything 
she knew, and she knew far beyond her years. 
He delighted in the sweet, delicate face, and, un- 
like as they outwardly were, there was a very 
close mental likeness and sympathy in all things 
between these two. 

Then his thoughts travelled away to another— 
one dearer to him than all these—one who for 
years had been the resting-place of all his 
thoughts, the light in which he had viewed his 





every act. For her he had worked all through 
the long, weary days, and when he lay down to 
sleep, in his dreams she was still with him. This 
was the thought that now lighted up the pale face 
of the student, and filled with such a soft tender- 
ness the dark grey eye. The roughly cut features 
were not plain now; they were spiritualized and re- 
fined by the intense manly love that was shining 
through them, as in imagination he stood beside 
her and told her of his success. 





At last he rose, saying half aloud, “I must go | 
and tell them—my mother and Bessie—and I must || 


go and tell HER.” 

Lena had by this time returned to the room, and 
to her position on the rug, and, as soon as she saw 
him rise, she came up to him, holding an old and 
tattered volume in her hand, which she handed to 
him, saying— 

“ Here, Kenneth, this is the book ; you sce it is 
very old; but. it’s very nice to read, only some of 
the words are difficult.» I never saw them before.” 

Kenneth took the book from her hand, laughing 
at her eager desire that he should share her delight 
in its contents. 

‘* My poor child,” he said, turning over the leaves, 
“no wonder than you could not read it, it is dated 
1730, more than a hundred years, Lena, since the 
sermons in this book were preached.” 

“ But, Kenneth, only try it. You don’t know 
what curious things are in it. You know people 
may have preached well then, though the words 
were difficult.” 

“Yes, yes, Lena; I'll try it; but shouldn’t you 
like to hear me preaching better ? Come away with 
me. I’ve got something to tell mamma, and per- 
haps I’ll tell it to you too.” 

This satisfied the child, and the pleasant news 
that Kenneth had to tell soon drove all remem- 
brance of the old book from her mind. Before she 
saw it again, Kenneth Aad read it. It was long 
till she thought of it again. 

That very night, when hope was brightest, the 
shadow fell over the house ; sickness came, and 
death seemed very near. The mother of the family, 
she on whom all its trials before had fallen heaviest, 
and who through all had still kept a smile for them, 
—who had been, as only the mother of a house can 
be, their guide and director in all things, at once 
the centre of all their affection, and the bond that 
united them so closely to each other—was suddenly 
struck down with a painful and dangerous illness. 
For days Kenneth and his sisters watched by her, 
each hour as it passed lessening their slight hopes 
that the life so precious to them all would be 
spared. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE VEILED BRIDE 


Vetu’p the future comes, refusing 
To be seen, like Isaac’s bride, 
Whom the lonely man met musing 

In the fields at eventide. 











tetra 


Peepers. 


Round him, o’er the darkening waste, 
Deeper shades of evening fall, 
And behind him in the Past, 


Mother Savah’s funeral. 
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Mother Sarah being dead, 
There comes his veiled Destiny! 
Veil’d Rebekah he must wed 
Whatsoe’er her features be. 


On he walks in silent prayer, 
Bids the veil’d Rebekah hail ! 
Doubting not she will prove fair, 
When at length she drops the veil. 
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When the veil is dropt aside, 
Dropt in Mother Sarah’s tent, 

Oh! she is right fair, this bride 
Whom his loving God has sent. 


So thou walking ’twixt the two, 
*Twixt the past with pleasures dead, 
And the Future veil’d from view, 
The veil’d Future thou must wed. 


Walk like Isaac, praying God ; 
Walk by Faiti: and not by Sight ; 


THE 


Tue heavy-distress which is falling upon Lan- 
cashire, and those portions of Yorkshire, Derby- 
shire, and Cheshire, which come within the cotton 
manufacturing district, is now the talk of the world. 
Few right-thinking men can prevent its black sha- 
dow flitting across their minds, and haunting them 
like the wailing of sick children, or a corpse in the 
next room. Their sympathy with such distress 
refuses to be hemmed in by poor-law barriers, 

|| because they see in it nothing of professional men- 

|| dicancy, or the pauperism of a degraded popula- 

|| tion. They know that a heavy blow has fallen on 

| a self-reliant, almost defiant body of men, who 
from childhood have been used to comfort and 
independence. They know that a class who would 
starve rather than beg are now standing sulkily at 
silent street corners, or lounging idly in stagnant 
market-places, stripped of all their little savings, 
and reduced almost to the level of workhouse para- 
sites. They know that this misery is endured 
without murmuring, for the sake of a great prin- 
ciple. A blockade is respected which could be 
broken through like a cobweb, and a great moral 
example is set to all powerful nations. If the 
dreaded winter now close upon us should show 

|| half the endurance on the part of the poor which 

| is hoped for, and half the liberality on the part of 
the rich which is sought for, the force of this great 
moral example will be increased a hundred-fold. 
The cloud, as usual, will have a silver lining, and 
starving Lancashire will be as impressive in its 
misery as it has ever been in the days of its great- 
est prosperity. 

The statistics of cotton-working—an industry 
which in its sudden growth and importance is one 


|| of the world’s wonders—have often been collected | 


with pride and eagerness; but now the task of 
gathering such facts and figures is laborious and 


depressing. This is no time, nor subject for so- | 


| ¢alled graphic writing ; for highly-coloured pictures 
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THE COTTON FAMINE. 


COTTON 


| of that distress which may be seen in the gloomy 
stony-hearted streets, or of that less obtrusive | 
1IT—28 


And, though darker grows the road, 
Doubt not all will yet come right. 


Things behind forgetting ; hail 
Every future from above, 

Doubt not, when it drops the veil, 
” : 
Twill be such as thou canst love. 


Till, at death-eve, when the past 
Rings dear Mother Earth’s own knells, 
Bridal Heaven unveils at last, 
With a peal of Marriage Bells. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
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want which hides itself away in the dull red-brick 
houses. This is no time for engaging suffering 
families in conversation with the sole view of re- 
cording their words, and enlivening a cold but 
well-meaning report with snatches of dramatic 
dialogue. All those who have hovered on the bor- 
ders of the distress—and no mere literary eaves- 
droppers can do more—must have felt that only 
one duty was required of them ; to aid the distress 
funds in every way by gathering and sifting facts, 
and setting them before the public as simply as 
possible. 

The population of the cotton-working district 
may be taken roundly as 3,000,000, and this in- 
cludes about 380,000 operatives. Of this latter 
number at least 200,000, or more than one-half, are 
at present entirely out of work, or doing work that 
will not support them. An operative can live on 
three days’ work ; he has had to do so before now 
when the markets were glutted, as they were in 
1847, but he can hardly exist on a shilling a week. 
The average earnings of each worker in a family 
are from 9s. to 10s. 6d. a week in good times. 
His rent of 3s. or 4s. a week for his little stone- 
floored house is, of course, seldom paid in such 
times as these; it accumulates as a debt against 
him, or it is given to him by the kindness of mas- 
ters who happen to be his landlords. Much is given 
in this way which makes no show in the accounts 
of the various funds. One holder of house pro- 
perty at Blackburn, nominally worth £20,000, is 
now receiving scarcely any income from his rents ; 
and many more such cases may be found through- 
out the district. One large millowner has lent his 
workmen about £3000, to enable them to tide over 
the evil hour, and ovt of this more than £1000 
will certainly never be returned ; othe-s prefer to 
keep their work-people entirely during the pres- 
sure of the distress, rather than see them hanging 
hopelessly about town-halls and soup-kitchens. 
Many are working their mills at a loss to give 
While 








| employment to their work-people. it is 
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important that every local and general fund should 
be well supported by those who are able to give, 
such facts as these cannot be too generally known 
when the conduct of the masters is called in ques- 
tion. Self-interest alone, without any higher mo- 
tive, will impel employers to keep their operatives 
together, and this can be done much better by 
individuals than through the agency of a com- 
mnittee. 

The funds at present raised by subscription, 
may be roughly stated at £150,000, and of this 
amount Manchester contributes £28,000, Liverpool 
£30,000, the Lord Mayor’s fund £50,000, and the 
Landowners of Lancashire, under the head of the 
Bridgewater House Fund, £40,000. Landed pro- 
perty in the cotton-working district, according to 
a reliable estimate, has increased five-and-twenty 
per cent. in value during the last ten years. 

The towns that have already made application 
to the different funds for relief are shown in the 
following table, which gives some interesting de- 
tails about their condition and prospects :— 





g 
g 


Town or District. 


( 


’ Workin 


Ashton-under-Lyne .. 

Blackburn 

Bollington 

Burnley.... e 

Belmont .... 

Broadbottom and ) 
Charlesworth : far 

Chorley 

Crompton .... 

Dukinfield .. 

Glossop ........ 

Hyde 

Heaton-Mersey .. 


35,766) 

1,000) 

3,402) 7 70 
15,013} 21) 1,562 

7,032) 20 45 
16,000} 16 
14,000} 16} 
17,190 20) 

2,000; 4 

6,220 | 
BAUER 00 co ccasccocses K 
Manchester & Salford 
Mossley 
Macclesfield 





Ribchester 
tamsbottom .... 
Stockport ee 
Stalybridge ..........] 
Stacksteads .... 
Shuttleworth 
Tonge cum Alkington 
Tentwistle 





Walton-le-dale 

Catterall + 
Millbrook i oo | 350 
Wilton 2 i 712 


all out 


| 99,818 


{1,072,785 1300, 65,107| 
' ' 


' 





Mr. J. W. Maclure, the energetic Secretary of 
the Manchester Relief Committee, to whom I am 
indebted for much valuable information, writes to 
say that £50,000 have been already raised and spent 
in Manchester, Blackburn, Preston, Wigan, Stock- 
port, and four or five other towns, independently 
of all that has been done by private charity. 

The weekly loss of wages in the district is now 
at least £100,000, and this loss will probably be 
increased during the winter to £150,000 a week. 





At the lowest estimate, the sum required weekly \ 
to support the unemployed operatives at the rate 
of two shillings a week per head, will before 
Christmas exceed the ordinary poor-rates by 
£30,000. One Manchester gentleman, who has 
considerable means of judging, estimates that 
when the distress reaches its height, it will cost 
£100,000 a week to keep the unemployed from 
starvation. 

Mr. Farnall, the Government Poor-Law Com- 
missioner, now reports, after an elaborate analysis 
of the accounts of twenty-four unions, whose po- 
pulation is usually employed to a great extent in 
the manufacture of cotton, that 140,165 persons 
are now in receipt of parochial relief, although in 
the corresponding week of last year the numbers 
were only 42,054. This shows an increase of 
98,111 persons receiving parish relief, all of whom 
are able-bodied workmen, workwomen, and their 
children. 

The rates to meet this distress will probably be 
from three to five shillings in the pound, and this, 
from the poverty of many of the ratepayers, will 
increase the burden on those who can pay to seven 
or eight shillings. The operation of Mr. Villiers’s 
Relief Act will do little to mitigate the severity 
of the pressure of the rates upon the class imme- 
diately above that of the operatives, inasmuch as 
no one parish can claim assistance from the other 
parishes of the union until three shillings in the 
pound has been spent on the poor, nor can the 
borrowing powers be exercised until an amount 
equivalent to three shillings in the pound on the 
assessment of the whole union has been collected, 
in addition to the borough and other rates ; and, 
lastly, the county cannot be called upon to contri- 
bute to the relief of any particular union, until 
five shillings in the pound has been actually spent 
upon the poor of the union. A very high autho- 
rity estimates that in many cases it will be neces- 
sary to levy six shillings in the pound before three 
shillings can be collected ; and the same authority 
admits that these clauses so far neutralize the ac- 
tion of Mr. Villiers’s Bill, that most probably the 
borrowing power will rarely, and the County Rate- 
in-Aid clause never be put in force. It may ap- 
pear that three shillings, or even six shillings in 
the pound, is not a large sum to be spent upon 
the poor; but the real question is the proportion 
that the future rates will bear to those of former 
years. In some cases the average rates have only 
been about eightpence in the pound, and the call 
will therefore be four or five times as much as 
the usual rates. This, when the insolvent rate- 
payers are deducted, will leave a rate eight or ten 
times larger than the ordinary demand to be paid 
by those who remain solvent. 

A deputation from Birmingham, appointed for 
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the purpose of collecting information regarding 
the extent of the distress, and the claim of the 
operatives for aid from that town, have reported 
fully and ably on these and other points, and they 
earnestly urge the inhabitants not to act as if they 
doubted the charity of the north, but to do all in 
their power to soften the sting of a great and 
undeserved calamity. 

Speaking of Stockport amongst other places, they 
say,—“ In a population of 57,000, a diminution of 
£7500 has already taken place in the amount of 
weekly wages. Two-thirds of the deposits in the 
Savings’ Bank, representing probably the whole of 
the savings of the cotton operatives, have been 
withdrawn. The small shopkeepers are unable to 
give credit any longer. One man stated that he 
had £100 worth of debts which he never expected 
to recover. The pawnbrokers are full, and have 
ceased to lend. The inhabitants of the district 
have already themselves subscribed and distributed 
£4000 in addition to the contributions from a 
distance, which is equivalent to nore than £20,000 
from a town of the size of Birmingham. Yet the 
real troubles have scarcely commenced.” 

The operatives of Lancashire are sometimes bet- 
ter, but never worse than fellow-labourers of the 
same standing in other parts of the country. Their 
savings are small and soon exhausted, as they are 
accustomed to rely upon a steady demand for their 
labour. The children in the cotton-working dis- 
trict have a well-known value in good times—a 
power of earning money, which they exercise to 
the fullest extent. They are sturdy, self-confident, 
and a little self-indulgent, but few people can 
blame them for the last failing. Now that ad- 
versity has fallen upon them, their rugged, un- 
tameable spirit sustains them in their troubles, and 
prevents them sinking into abject alms-seekers. 
Professional beggars, especially in Manchester, 
have not been slow to seek an expected harvest in the 


name of Lancashire distress, but the real operatives 


make no flaunting display of their want. Crime 
has decreased throughout the district, though 
drunkenness has slightly increased ; the latter 
probably owing to a falling off in physical strength 
onthe part of the drinkers, and the well-meaning 
but mistaken hospitality of companions who are 
working on full or short time. Every cotton town 
Thave passed through shows the same melancholy 
picture of enforced idleness. The atmosphere 
has an unwonted clearness ; the roaring of engines 
is missed ; there is more clanking of clogs on the 
stony pathways in the afternoons, and the most 
honest, hard-working men and women who loll in 
doorways, or squat in groups by the roadside, have 
that skulking look which always marks a want of 
occupation. 


Amidst all this misery and stagnation one ques- 





tion constantly arises—When will relief come ? 
How long will this material of our great staple 
manufacture be wanting? When may we hope 
that this terrible dearth, which for the first time 
in the world’s history has attached the ominous 
word ‘‘ famine” to a want which is only in its con- 
sequences a want of food, may cease, and England 
once more reckon Lancashire among the most in- 
dustrious, peaceable, and orderly of its manufac- 
turing counties? The question is one of vital 
importance, not only to Lancashire, but to all 
England, and not only to the present but to future 
time. Every economist will tell you of the terri- 
ble mischief of lowering for any length of time the 
standard of comfort and decency in a large section 
of the population. It is this standard alone which 
determines the numbers of the people, and the con- 
dition in which they live. If the steady mechanics 
of these parts, whose rooms before these “hard 
times” were always clean and neat, and not with- 
out tokens of their owners living in some degree 
above that state in which life is absorbed in a 
struggle for mere food,—if these people had been 
content to sink into filth and misery, such as may 
beseen in many quarters of all great cities, there was 
nothing to prevent them but their own prudence, 
stimulated and supported by that self-respect and 
taste for comfort and decency, which was the aver- 
age spirit of their class. Weaken this spirit, or 
obliterate it for a time, and it is impossible to say 
how much of it may be found remaining when the 
better day comes. Misery loses its repulsiveness 
like other things by familiarity. It hasa constant 
tendency to perpetrate itself in new generations, 
who necessarily imbibe their ideas and habits 
from the scene in which they are reared. There 
can be little doubt that the proverbial misery of 
weavers originated in the enormous influx of 
French refugees during the great religious persecu- 
tions in the south of France; and a sudden increase 
in the supply of labour which sank the weaver’s 
wages so low, and steeped them so completely in 
wretcheduess, that they have never yet recovered 
from their original misfortune. Even the great 
inventions in machinery, though inestimable bles- 
sings to all classes, have not always been unat- 
tended with this unfortunate drawback, as we see 
with the stockingers of Leicester. The depression 
which a sudden loss of wages brings to an industri- 
ous people who are unable to turn to other em- 
ployments, is, indeed, always more or less attended 
with this effect ; and it is, therefore, a matter of 
incalculable importance that the Lancashire people 
should, as far as possible, be encouraged to keep 
up their spirit. This can, of course, only be hoped 
for on the assumption that they may look soon to 
resume their daily life of independent industry. 


What are the chances of supplies? It is singu- 
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lar how little sound information can be obtained 
on this point. In the United States very accurate 
and extensive agricultural statistics have always 
been collected and published, both of the Northern 
and Southern States. There the amount of land 
sown, and extent of the crops of cotton, corn, and 
maize in each year have always been familiar to 
persons interested in such matters. In no other 
cotton-growing country, however, does such a 
system prevail. In India, that vast continent of 
political and social darkness, nothing is known. 
We can but suppose that rumours of the high 
prices prevailing last autumn may have reached 
some of the native cotton growers, and that some 
may have been induced to sow a greater breadth 
than usual. 
of Indian cultivators, there can be no doubt that the 
ordinary instincts of self-interest are no more want- 
ing in them than in other people. The 6,000,000 
of bales rashly vouched for by Lord Shaftesbury as 
already existing in India, and waiting for speculative 
purchasers, are clearly visionary. The enormous rise 
in the price of cotton in Bombay, reported by 


recent mails, would assuredly have brought them 


ere this from their lurking places in spite of moun- 
tains and bad roads. In countries nearer to the 


United States, and more susceptible to the influence | 


of news from thence, it is more reasonable at pre- 
sent to look for a large increase; and it is really 
wonderful how vast an extent of territory exists in 
which cotton may be grown. The cotton zone may 
be roughly said to comprise one-third of the habi- 
table globe. From Virginia to Paraguay, there is 
no spot on the two great American continents 


where cotton cannot be grown. The entire con- 


tinent of Africa, including Madagascar, is cotton 


land. The south of Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey 
in Europe, Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, Turkestan, 
India, Thibet, China, the Indian Archipelago, and 
the whole continent of Australia north of Sydney 
and Swan River, are equally suited to the cultiva- 
tion of this plant. If we take a map and mark the 
places where it is generally grown for export, we 
shall find that they form but a few insignificant 
spots upon this vast belt of cotton-growing country. 
There is scarcely one of these places having access 
to seaports, where a planter who had been sharp 
enough to grow cotton, or if he was already a cot- 
ton grower, to extend the area of his operations 
this year, would not at present prices be enabled to 
obtain a splendid profit. Happily the cotton crop 
does not require very long preparation. It is not 
like hops or vines, necessary to plant and wait for 
several seasons ere the plant will produce its fruit. 
Except in Algeria, where, we believe, it is custom- 
ary to look to the second year for the best results 
of a planting, the cotton bush is almost everywhere 
cultivated as an annual. ‘This, at all events, is the 





Whatever may be said of the apathy | 


custom with the American growers, hitherto the 
most successful cultivators of cotton in the world. 
It is, indeed, usual with them to prepare their 
land in November, when they plough and harrow 
down, and subsequently throw the soil into ridges 
to experience the beneficial effects of the winter 
frosts ; but the actual sowing does not commence 
till March or April, and when there is any frost 
lingering about is even deferred as late as May. 

A very interesting experiment lately ventured on 
by the United States Government, of which I have 
just obtained information, shows how quickly cot- 
ton may be produced if the season is not allowed 
to pass wholly by. It will be in the recollection 
of most readers that, in the autumn of last year, an 
expedition was fitted out by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for a descent upon the coasts and islands of 
South Carolina. As regards the islands, no resist- 

ance whatever was offered. The planters fled to 
| the mainland, having destroyed what property they 
| could, and taken with them their cattle, furniture, 
| agricultural implements, and the best of theirslaves, 
| When Commodore Dupont took possession of the 
islands he found that a number of slaves, composed 
in great part of old people, women, and young 
| children, and amounting altogether to 10,000 
persons, had been left behind. Crops of cotton just 
fit for picking being left standing in the fields, the 
Government determined to set to work such of 
their number as had been used to field labour—in 
all about 3800 persons—to gather in the cotton, as 
free labourers working for trifling wages. They 
thus successfully gathered more than 110,000 
| pounds of fine sea-island cotton, some of which 

has been sold for about 3s. sterling per pound. 

These sea islands, as is well known, give the name 
| to this peculiarly beautiful variety of American 
cotton. It always bears a high price, although, 
from its being more difficult to cultivate and less 
| productive per acre, it is not generally considered 
peculiarly profitable, and the demand for it is of 
course not extensive. It being impossible to 
neglect these 10,000 negroes, who had shown them- 
selves remarkably docile and patient under the 
direction of their new employers, some philanthro- 
pists in Boston and Philadelphia urged upon the 
Government the necessity for setting them again to 
work ; but this time not in picking only, but in 
cultivating a new crop. No step, however, was 
taken. It was not until March of this year that 
the philanthropists succeeded, and not till the be- 
ginning of April that they actually went to work 
upon the ground. Everything was most unpromis- 
ing for the experiment. It was already late in the 
season, and no preparations had been made. They 
were wanting in implements, in ploughs, and in 
horses ; few of the superintendents sent from the 
North had ever seen a cotton plant growing in the 
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field, and some of them had no practical knowledge 
ofagriculture. They were strangers to the country, 
the people, the usages, the climate, and had no- 
thing to depend on but their goodwill for the work, 
and the cheerful alacrity of the blacks. Lost time, 
however, was soon regained. 14,000 acres were 
brought under successful culture; and, more than a 
month ago, an intelligent gentleman, appointed to 
reside in the islands, and watch the progress of the 
cultivation, reported that the crops were ‘in an 
advanced and satisfactory state, needing little more 
than a few weeks of ordinary fair weather to insure 
a liberal harvest.” 

If results like these may be achieved under such 
conditions, by cultivators who started on their 
business for the first time only at the end of last 
March, it is clear that we may reasonably hope 
that a considerable increase in the cultivation will 
have taken place this year in most countries which 
have been accustomed to export any quantity at 
all. It cannot be said that as late as last March 
any rational man could have a doubt that a cotton 
crop, if in ordinary times remunerative, or even 
nearly remunerative, must this year be profitable 
in the highest degree. Theorists and unprofessional 
speculators may talk of the danger of the great cot- 
ton crop of America being suddenly let loose to flood 
the markets of the world, and rob the new competi- 
tor of his expected prize ; but the self-interest of 
practical cultivators, to whom judging of market 
prospects is a daily habit, must have taught them 
better. Of what is going on in that sealed country 
we know little ; but while cotton bonfires have 
been blazing wherever the Northern armies have 
penetrated, we may be sure that cotton growing 
has almost entirely ceased to be a part of the agri- 
cultural industry of the South. Compelled to be 
entirely self-supporting, her available labour, or so 
much as can be spared from military duties, must 
long ago have been turned entirely into other chan- 
nels. To produce food and clothing and arms, 
evidently taxes all her energies. Her 10,000,000 
of people, including her soldiers, have been clothed 
from head to foot in cotton ; and this consumption, 
necessarily lavish where the article is so abundant, 
and the waste and destruction of war, must already 
have made considerable inroads into the 3,000,000 
bales of 1861. In February last, or let us say 
in March, it was quite certain that no crop would 
be grown this year. It is impossible to doubt that 
the planters of Brazil and Guiana, and other parts 
of the great cotton-growing countries of South 
America, were fully aware of these facts ; and they 
must be singularly unlike all other human beings 
if they have not to some extent endeavoured to 
profit by them; nor can there be any doubt that 
Egypt, Algeria, the West India Islands, not to 
speak of the new cotton districts in Africa and 








Eastern Australia, will contribute considerably to 
relieve the markets. 

It is consolatory to know that we cannot now 
“be many weeks before we come to some solution of 
this problem. In the United States, if the season has 
been forward and favourable, the cotton picking 
will commence in July ; but if backward, the first 
general picking will be delayed till August. 
cessive pickings take place—the wool is “‘ ginned,” 
that is, cleared of seed, packed in bales and sent to 
market at once; and it is with the planters a 
maxim, that by November the crop should be all 
baled and sent to market. These facts are, of 
course, applicable to similar climates ; but in India 
the times of sowing and picking are altogether dif- 
ferent. From that country we can look for no 
relief until the spring of next year. The sowing 
season in India commences generally in June, but 
is prolonged till July or August in some parts. 
The crop matures about the beginning of February 
in some cases; but asa rule the picking extends 
through March, and frequently into April. The 
speculators of Bombay, who, according to the late 
advices, had bid Surat—which sells in ordinary 
times for 3d. or 4d.—up to ls. 2d. a pound, are 
assuredly keeping their eye upon this time. All 
things considered, it undoubtedly appears to be an 
advantage that the Indian crop is sown not in the 
spring but in autumn; for the Indian growers 
were probably not thoroughly aroused to the sub- 
ject before the recent extraordinary rise in prices 
in their own markets.* 


Suc- 


Readers who derive their information solely from 
writers who pen diatribes upon the “ apathy” of 


 mill-owners, and their neglect of Indian cotton, 


must be under the belief that it is an entirely new 
thing to seek in India for relief from pressure in 
the markets for American cotton. This, however, 
is altogether a mistake. India has always acted as 
a sort of reservoir for supplying us in times of par- 
tial dearth. Even in ordinary times it has been 
usual for us to draw one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
whole amount of our enormous consumption from 
that country. It is curious, indeed, to observe 
how regularly and surely this safety-valve has 
acted. It may be safely said that the mill-owners 
have always obtained from India just so much of 
that cheaper but inferior kind of cotton grown by 
the Hindoos as the British public were willing to 
clothe themselves with. Any one who has ever 
walked through one of the busy shopping streets in 
the poor neighbourhoods in the suburbs of London, 
must have observed at inferior linen-drapers and 
hosiers’ shops, lengths of cotton cloth manufactured 
from it ; which are always distinguishable for their 
bad colour, and the black specks which abound 





* See Table A on following page. 
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in them, and which are the chief features of 
bad quality. In ordinary times, not even the 
extraordinary cheapness of 3d. a pound has 
induced our millowners to use more than the 
average proportion we have mentioned ; for they 
are well aware that they would have no sale for it 
beyond that. In 1852, for instance, we consumed 
1,789,100 bales of American cotton, at an average 
price of 53d. ; while of Indian cotton, which was 
sold during the same period at an average of 3?d., 
we used only 221,500 bales. The simple truth is, 
that if American cotton can be obtained at a 
reasonable rate, our comparatively well-clothed 
and comfortable classes will not wear Indian. But 
let the American cotton crop even partially fail, 
and the facts are altogether changed. In 1856, 
for instance, when the average price of the latter 
rose to 6d., the imports of East Indian rose to 
463,000. More striking still, in the following year, 
uplands having reached an average of 7}d., East 
Indian rose to 53d. ; but notwithstanding this rise, 
we imported of the latter the enormous quantity 
of 680,000 bales, or within 60,000 bales of one- 
half of the entire quantity imported into Great 
Britain in that year! After this, who shall say 
that our manufacturers have neglected to avail 
themselves of Indian cotton ? 

I have for some years devoted earnest attention 


to this subject, and I am compelled to say that [ 
have long come to the conclusion that the Southern 
States of America have hitherto held the market, 
not in consequence of any “ apathy” in millowners, 
shippers, or growers, or any failure in the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand, but for the simple 
reason that, on the whole, the balance of advantage 
in production has been in their favour. Of course, 
the activity of commercial enterprise, under the 
stimulus of the present extraordinary range of 
prices, may help us to discover some place having 
equal advantages, either in climate, soil, labour, 
existence of capital, or means of communication. 
Hitherto, however, it must be confessed, that no 
such place has been found,—I mean no place which 
could compete with the United States under ordi- 
nary circumstances ; for, of course, their advantage 
may be not very great, though sufficient to secure 
to them almost the monopoly of the markets of 
the world ; and, in this case, while the war lasts, 
we may be supplied even by countries which could 
not compete in ordinary times, at a scarcely per- 
ceptible increase in price. No other theory than 
this could, indeed, possibly account for the facts. 
Just as the East Indian indigo has beaten Brazilian 
and the indigo of every other country from all the 
markets of the world, so has American cotton 





sprung up and flourished until, within sixty years, 





Tape A.—The following Table, extracted from a broker’s circular, dated August 29, 1862, sent to me by Messrs. 


George Fraser, Son, & Co., of Manchester, shows the importation, 


Liverpool market :— 


sales, stock, and prices of cotton in the 





IMPORTS. 
Bales. 





Same time | Same time 
1861. 1862. 


America, 2,029,990 
55,300 
498,360 
8,530 
$2,940 


Brazilian 

East India, 

Other kinds,.......000 
Egyptian, 


407,792 
12,803 
111,830 


SALES. 

Bales. | 

| Prey iously | 

this year. | This week. 
493,460 
197,260 | | 

1,115,330 


194,900 


TAKEN FROM THIS Port BY 
| ESTIMATED STOCKS. | THE TRADE IN 34 WEEKS. 
___ Bales. __ Bales. 


| Angus 29, 
iT 


Sartne'l ot 
Bl. | 
16,890 | 
18,280 | 
86,640 | 

570 | 
18,940 | 


216,080 
87,860 
508,600 
14,830 
94,070 


18,000 | 
14,320 | 
11,290 | 

50 
19,320 | 


588,510 | 

34,200 | 
227,600 
920 
35,890 


1,360,360 | 

49,430 | 
147,410 
10,710 

67,100 | 


' 


20,130 











2,408,299 | 2,675,120 





| 661,087 


2,021,080 





fatenit $87,120 | 921,440 | 1,635,010 





| 
| 
| 91,320 





CURRENT PRICES per Ib. 
DESCRIPTION. 





JUOTATIONS SAME | 
TIME 1961. | 





| Fair and | Good and 
| Good Fair. | Fine. 


Ordinary and 
Middling. 


Mid, Pair. 





@ d. . a d, d. 
23 24 26 | Q7h.. 

23 24 28 

24} 

24 

16 

153 

15} 


Bowed Georgia,.... ... 
Mobile, 

New Orleans,.......... 23 
Texas, 23 
Broach, 5 
Dhollerah, 5 
Oomrawuttee, 15 
Ginned Dharwar, 

Per. and Para, 

Egyptian, 














a. 

8} . 

- At Sea for Great Britain. 

3 1862. 
American, on 


East Indian, ...... 288,750 411,750 


6 | 
6} | 
m| 


9} 10} | 
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it has spread itself into the markets of the globe. 
The cheapness of slave labour alleged by some, 
denied by others, cannot, whether true or false, 
be the cause ; for slavery exists in Brazil, once a 
great source of our supply, and yet Brazilian cotton 
is in ordinary times now scarcely known in our 
markets. No special affection for Southern planters 
can be supposed to have captivated the hearts of 
Liverpool or Manchester. The Liverpool broker 
cares not whence you bring it; he will take the 
staple in hand, examine it, pull it out, and tell you 
its price per bale to a fraction. It may be even 
said that our trade with America is conducted at 
a disadvantage, which tends to discourage us from 
seeking our cotton there. The disadvantage is the 
difficulty of paying for our imports with British 
goods. With a tariff always restricted, even before 
the recent changes, and designed to encourage the 
native manufactures of the very articles which 
form the staple of our exports, our merchants have 
never been able to sell in the United States goods 
to theamount of more than one-half of our purchases. 
In 1860, the last year before the war, the raw 
cotton alone purchased by us of ‘the United States 
was worth more than £30,000,000 sterling, the 
corn and tobacco another £7,000,000, while the 
whole amount of our purchases of that country, 
reached a total little short of £45,000,000. Against 
this, we sent them goods of the declared value, 
in round numbers, of £23,000,000. The balance 
is, of course, somewhat less than it appears, 
the exports being estimated before carriage, the 
imports after carriage, when, of course, they 
have become more valuable by all the cost of 
transport. The balance, however, after all allow- 
ance, must be considerable, and must be settled by 
shipments to other countries against which bills 
are drawn, a circuitous mode of payment, which is 
always burdensome to the country standing most in 
need of the other’s products. The barriers set up by 
the Americans against the admission of ourmanufac- 
tures, operate, in fact, as obstacles to our purchases, 
yet these obstacles appear to have had little effect. 

No greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that American cotton has been unduly fa- 
voured, either by prejudice of manufacturers 
against other kinds, or by apathy of governments. 
Tam convinced that a dispassionate inquirer would 
come to the conclusion that the late East Indian 
Government honestly laboured to destroy the 
Southern planters’ monopoly. Ihave before me 
now a solid volume of reports and documents con- 
nected with the proceeding§ of the East India 
Company, in regard to the culture and manufac- 
ture of cotton wool in India, printed by order of 
the East India Company, as long back as Decem- 
ber 1836, which abounds in valuable information 
on the subject, and which is not superseded by 


———s 


the volume published under the directions of the 
Supreme Government in Calcutta in the present 
year. Seventy-four years have elapsed since the 
Company resolved to give every possible encourage- 
ment to the growth and improvement of the plant 
in that country. They were, it must be remem- 
bered, subjected to no pressure from our manu- 
facturers at that period, when our cotton manufac- 
tures were comparatively insignificant. Yet the 
Government exported to India screws for making 
bales, and distributed seeds throughout the penin- 
sula. It seemed natural that India should supply 
us with cotton. It was cheaper there than any- 
where else. It had been cultivated in Hin- 
dostan from the time of Alexander the Great, and 
probably from still more remote ages, and the 
quantity already grown there each year was be- 
lieved to be greater than the production of the 
remainder of the entire globe. From that time, 
the East India Company never lost sight of their 
project. They again and again offered bounties 
on production of better qualities, gathered reports 
from all the collectors, and had information and 
practical instructions printed and distributed 
wholesale. They have ven granted drawbacks 
both of internal and port duties, to encourage the 
export. In 1813 and 1814, they brought, at Go- 
vernment expense, a number of American planters 
to the country, with New Orleans saw-gins. It 
has indeed been suggested that these men, who 
all reported unfavourably on the attempt to grow 
improved qualities for profitable sale, were actu- 
ated by a determination to discountenance the 
project. It requires, however, but little know- 
ledge of human nature to decide that this is im- 
probable. English shipwrights and even English 
cannon-founders work well enough for the Czar. 
In all human beings there is a natural desire that 
the work they are engaged in shall succeed, and 
secure them the reward of their zeal, which is in 
the average sufficient to defeat the instincts of 
such far-seeing patriotism as is here insinuated. 
Besides, in 1813-14, New Orleans planters must 
have been endowed with something like prophetic 
spirit if they foresaw the future importance of 
cotton-growing to the United States, or the pre- 
sent vital necessity of the supply to Great Britain ; 
for at that time, instead of 3,000,000, the Ameri- 
cans produced only about 200,000 or 300,000 
bales ; and England, instead of consuming, as at 
present, two millions and a half, consumed only 
about 200,000 or 300,000 bales, of which not one- 
fourth came from America. As late as 1840, the 
Company employed Captain Bungles to make a 
tour in the Southern States, and to procure infor- 
mation, seeds, agricultural and mechanical imple- 
ments; and once more they imported skilled 
American planters. Soon after this they instituted 
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experimental culture on a very large scale in all 
the three Presidencies. Among the latest steps 
taken by them was the gratuitous distribution of 
two hundred American cotton saw-gins among the 


three Presidencies, and the offer of a prize of £500 


for an improved cotton dressing-machine adapted | 
Then we have the life-long efforts | 


to native use. 
of private persons, like Mr. Shaw in Dharwar, 
enthusiastically devoted to the improvement of 
Indian cotton. 
States, when American supplies were almost en- 
tirely cut off, only brought Indian cotton into 
increased use as a makeshift ; the proportion used 


sinking again immediately on the termination of | 
inking ag liat the t t f | 


the war. It must be remembered, too, that 
only India, but all our possessions, including the 
West Indies, South Africa, etc., have up to a very 
recent period been offered a standing premium to 
compete with American cotton in the differential 
Still 
American cotton has held the market, growing 
yearly with astonishing rapidity. 


duties in favour of our own possessions. 


Is it possible 
then to doubt, however we may wish it otherwise, 
that up to the present time no place has been 
found capable of producing cotton of equal quality 
at the ordinary prices of American,—for that is the 
question. Both in India and Brazil it is said that 
bad roads impede supplies; but there are large 
cotton districts in both countries near the sea, and 
other districts traversed by railways. As to India, 
the peculiar system of land tenure has been com- 
plained of ; but this grievance, though a real one, 
has certainly not prevented the cultivation of 
indigo, opium, or even Assam tea, from reaching a 
The late 
Dr. Royle, whose extensive knowledge of Indian 
fibres was no less notorious than his enthusiasm in 


condition of extraordinary prosperity. 


favour of Indian products, confesses that the Indian | 


climate is unfitted for the production of such quali- 
ties as we receive from America. 
The attempts to improve the cultivation and 


Even our war with the United | war, we may in a few seasons see it again re- 


sume something like its old position. 


not | 


preparation of Indian cotton may produce some 
approach to improvement. The active search for 
new cotton fields ; the experiments now in opera- 
tion in Natal, in Queensland, Guinea, Algeria, 
and other places, may bring permanent changes; 
but the use of American cotton has extended 
itself under too many disadvantages for us to 
expect that it will be soon displaced. It is not 
improbable that, on the termination of the civil 


The fact 
is humiliating ; but it is pleasant to think that our 
great trial will not wholly have been lost. Culti- 
vators throughout the globe will have had their 
minds directed to the subject; many will have 
acquired a practical knowledge of the cultivation 
which they had not before; all will have been 
taught to look to a rise in the price of American 
cotton as a signal to ridge up their land and pre- 
The cultivation is, for- 
tunately, very simple—may be taken up, abandoned, 
and resumed, with great facility, and even with 
The 
Southern planter lays out the bulk of his cash in 
‘* niggers ;” little capital being wanted for any- 
thing else. 
that you are likely to want cotton, and any quan- 


pare to sow cotton-seed. 


advantage to the soil in the change of crops. 


Give the world notice only in March 


tity can be grown against the fall of the year. 
Private enterprise is not quite so stupid as some 
people would have it. Before November comes, 
some relief may certainly be expected from irre- 
gular quarters ; next spring will give us the great 
Indian crop, from which we have so often drawn 
relief in times of dearth; next autumn, even if the 
war continue, will assuredly bring us abundance ; 
for certainly no doubt can any longer exist in the 





vast cotton districts of the globe, that the man 
who sows cotton this fall, or next spring, will 


have reason to congratulate himself when his bales 


are pressed and ready for the market. 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
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THE non-scientific reader who may take up this 

article in the expectation of finding an exhortation 
to manly sports, ora life of continual activity, with 
corresponding censure of every form of sloth and 
sensual indulgence, will probably be inclined to 
throw it down when he finds that it is devoted to 
a question of physical science. But let him not 
judge too hastily. Rigorous and minute scientific 
investigation is repulsive to all but a few, and these 
specially trained, minds; but the principle on 
which we are about to offer a few remarks admits 
of being made, at all events in its elements, 
thoroughly popular. General theories, whether 
of Politics, International Law, or, as in the present 
case, of Natural Philosophy, are, indeed, by their 
very generality, capable of being clearly appre- 
hended through the widest circle of intelligent 
readers, if properly presented ; while special ques- 
tions, such as Church-rates, and the Ballot, the 
Rights of Neutral Bottoms, or the Temperature of 
Space, require to be explained to each individual 
in a manner, and with precautions, suited to his 
| individual bias or defect of apprehension. 
Of late several attempts have been made, with 
| various success, to impart to the great mass of the 
interested but unscientific public an idea of the 
One Great Law of Physical Science, known as 
the Conservation of Energy, and it is on account of 
the defects, or rather errors, with which most of 
these attempts abound, that we have aimed pri- 
marily at preparing an article, which shall be at 
all events accurate, as far as human knowledge at 
present reaches. As to its intelligibility we cannot 
of course decide. But we take the precaution of 
\ inserting, in the form of notes, portions of the 
article which, though of very great importance, 
could only be made intelligible to the general 
|| reader by elaborate and tedious explanations. 

Every one knows by experience what Force is. 
Our ideas are generally founded on the sensation 
| of the effort required, say, to press or to move some 
| mass of matter. In general, Force is defined as 
that which produces, or tends to produce, motion. 
Now, if no motion be produced, the force which 
may have been exerted is absolutely lost. Hence 
the inconvenience and error of the phrase, ‘‘ Con- 
servation of Force,” which is very commonly ap- 
plied to our present subject. Among the host of 
errors which are due to confounding Force with 
Energy, one of the most extraordinary was some 
time ago enunciated in a popular magazine in some 
such form as this, ‘‘ The sum-total of the Forces in 
the Universe is Zero”—a statement meaningless if 


— 
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it be applied to Force in its literal sense, and untrue 
if it refer to Energy. This is one example of the 
errors we have undertaken to combat ; another re- 
fers more to the history than to results of the 
principle. We were certainly amazed to find in a 
recent number of another popular magazine, and 
in an article specially intended for popular infor- 
mation, that one great branch of our present sub- 
ject, which we had been accustomed to associate 
with the great name of Davy, was in reality dis- 
covered so lately as twenty years ago by a German 
physician. Such catering for the instruction of 


the public requires careful looking after ; and we 
therefore propose to place on a proper basis the 
history of the discovery, and to enumerate and 
illustrate some of the principal truths already ac- 
quired to the theory of the Conservation of Energy. 
To do this in a popular form we shall commence 
with an examination of some cases of every-day 


occurrence, and gradually introduce the scientific 
terms when we feel that we have clearly made out 
the ideas for which they stand. Once introduced, 
they will be used freely, not so much for brevity 
as for definiteness. 

When an eight-day clock has been wound up, it 
is thereby enabled to go for a week in spite of 
friction and the resistance which the air at every 
instant offers to the pendulum. It has got what 
in scientific language we call a supply of Hnergy. 
In this case the energy simply consists in the fact 
of amass of lead being suspended some four feet 
or so above the bottom of the clock-case. The 
mere fact of its being in that position gives it a 
power of ‘* doing work” which it would not pos- 
sess if lying on the ground. This is called Poten- 
tial Energy. It will evidently be just so much the 
greater as the weight is greater, and as the height 
through which it can fall is greater. Its amount 
is, therefore, proportional to the product of the 
weight and the height it has to fall, because such 
a product is doubled, as the energy is, by doubling 
either factor. Thus a weight of one pound with 
an available descent of forty feet, has the same 
amount of potential energy as ten pounds at four 
feet, eight pounds at five feet, or forty pounds at 
one foot. And we may easily see that the work 
required to lift the weight to its present position 
will be the same in all these cases, if we take for 
example such an illustration as the lifting of coals 
from a pit. Twice as much work is done (even in 
the popular signification of the phrase, ‘‘ doing 
work”) when two tons are raised as when one only 








has been so; and to raise a ton through forty 
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fathoms requires twice as much work as to raise it 
through twenty. Hence it appears that work ex- 
pended by an animal or machine in lifting a weight 
remains stored as potential energy in the relation 
between the earth and the lifted weight, and thus 
that energy so spent is not lost. But suppose the 
coals to be allowed to tumble down the pit again, 
what becomes of the energy? This question will 
give us an idea of the nature of the subject we are 
dealing with. 

We have already adverted to the serious errors 
into which we are liable to fall from an incorrect 
use of the word force, but we may with advantage 
What becomes of the 
enormous foree with which the earth continually 
attracts a mountain, or that with which the sun 
attracts fhe earth? Force is continually exercised 
in each of these cases, yet no progressive effect is 
produced on the mountain; and the changes which 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit undergoes, 


recur to the subject here. 


are, in the course of a year, as much in the way of 
loss as of gain. We do no work, however much 
we may fatigue ourselves, if we try to lift a ton 
from the ground. If we try to lift a hundred- 
weight, we can raise it a few feet, and have then 
done work, and the work is expressible as so many 
pounds raised so many feet, and can therefore be 
stated as so many /fvot-pounds, each foot-pound 
being the work required to raise a pound weight a 
foot high. The true statement which meets all 
such cases is, Energy is never lost. But we must 
now return to our first illustration, to see how 
energy may be modified or transformed, and then 
we shall begin to understand how it is that no 
modification or transformation ever causes loss of 
energy. 

There are two ways of raising a weight to a 
height : by a continuous application of force, as 
by a windlass, or by an almost instantaneous im- 
pulse, such as a blow from a cricket-bat, or the 
action of gunpowder. A 64 lb. shot, fired verti- 

ally from a gun loaded with an ordinary service 
charge of powder, would, if unresisted by the air, 
rise to about 35,000 feet, and if seized and secured 
at the highest point of its course, would possess 
there, in virtue of its position, a potential energy 
of 2,240,000 foot-pounds. When it left the gun 
it had none of this, but it was moving at the rate of 
fifteen hundred feet per second. It had KINETIC or 
(as it has sometimes been called) actual energy. 
We prefer the first term, which indicates motion 
as the form in which the energy is displayed. 
Kinetic energy depends on motion ; and observa- 
tion shows that its amount in each case is caleul- 
able from the mass which moves and the velocity 
with which it moves. And this being understood, 
it is easy, by considering a very simple case, to 
find how it so depends. For, if a stone be thrown 





[Edited by 
up with a velocity of 32 feet per second, it will 
rise to a height of nearly 16 feet; if thrown with 
double velocity, or 64 feet per second, it will rise 
four times as high, or to about 634 feet ; if the 
velocity be trebled, it rises nine times as high, or 
to 143 feet, and so on. Hence, as we must mea- 
sure the energy of a moving body by the height to 
which it will rise if its motion is directed vertically 
upwards, we find that we have to measure it by 
the square of the velocity. The recent tremend- 
ous performances of the 12-ton Armstrong gun 
form an admirable illustration of the same point, 
showing, as they do, that to penetrate a thick 
plate of iron mere weight of shot is compara- 
tively unavailing—it must have great velocity ; 
and, in fact, with double the velocity we get at 
once four times the penetrating or destructive 
power. By such facts as these, we are led to mea- 
sure kinetic energy by the square of the velocity 
with which a body moves. And there is particu- 
lar advantage in taking as the exact expression, 
one-half of the product of the moving mass and the 
square of its velocity in feet per second, because 
this makes the unit of measurement agree with 
that adopted for potential energy. We may then 
express the relation between the forms of energy, 
in the case of & projectile unresisted by the air, by 
saying, the sum of the potential and kinetic energies 
does not vary during its flight. As it rises it gains 
potential energy, but its motion is slower, and 
thus kinetic energy is lost ;—as it descends it 
continually loses potential energy, but gains velo- 
But what 
happens when it reaches the ground and comes to 
rest? Here it would appear to lose both its poten- 
tial and kinetic energies. The first, indeed, is all 
gone just as the mass reaches the ground. Toa 
superficial observer, the second might seem to be 
expended in bruising and displacing the bodies on 
which it impinges. But there is something more 
profound than this, as we shall presently see. 

Meanwhile, as popular examples of the two 
kinds of energy, we may give such illustrations as 
a coiled spring, say the hair-spring of a watch when 
the balance-wheel is at one end of its range, a 
drawn bow, a head of water, compressed air,— 
all forms of potential energy ; and the correspond- 
ing kinetic form in each case—the motion of the 
balance-wheel of the watch, the motion of an 
arrow, a jet of water, an air-gun bullet, and so on. 
But we need not dwell longer on this, as such 
matters abound in every-day experience. 

To recur to the more mysterious transformations 
of energy, let us consider, as an excellent example, 


city, and, therefore, kinetic energy. 


the case of motion of water in a basin. By stir- 
ring the water, originally at rest, we can easily 
give it a considerable velocity of rotation, im 


virtue of which it will, of course, possess con- 
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siderable kinetic energy. Moreover, the level 
is disturbed ; the water rises from the middle 
to the sides of the basin, and, in virtue of this, 
the centre of gravity of the whole is higher than 
when the water was at rest. It thus possesses 
potential energy also. If the stirring be discon- 
tinued, all visible motion ceases after a few minutes, 
and, the surface becoming level, the potential 
energy is lost. It seems as if the kinetic energy 
also is all lost in the ceasing of the visible motion. 
What remains in their place? Apparently the 
water has returned precisely to the state in which 
it was before the stirring commenced, and the 
work done in stirring has been thrown away. 
But this is not the case: the water is warmer than 
before the stirring, and warmer than during the time 
when it was moving. The energy which apparently 
disappeared really exists as Heat. We might mul- 
tiply examples of this kind indefinitely, and in all 
we should be led to the inevitable question, What 
becomes of energy apparently lost? The answer is, 
lt ultimately becomes heat. We say ultimately, be- 
cause, as will afterwards be shown, energy appa- 
rently lost may take in succession various forms, 
all of which, however, finally become heat. Sen- 
sible heat is, in fact, motion, and is therefore a 
form of kinetic energy. This Was surmised at 
least two centuries ago, for we find it stated with 
remarkable clearness in the writings of Locke and 
others. But it remained a conjecture, unsupported 
by scientific evidence, until the proof was furnished 
by Davy. The simple experiment of melting two 
pieces of ice by rubbing them together showed at 
once the impossibility of heat being a substance. 
But it is not to be imagined that for all this the 
pleasant fiction called Caloric was to be abandoned ; 
and consequently, for upwards of forty years after 
Davy’s proof of its non-existence, calorie was be- 
lieved in, written about, and taught, all over the 
world.* 

About the time of Davy’s experiments, Rumford 
also was engaged on the subject, and by measuring 
the heat developed in boring a cannon, arrived at 
a very approximate answer to the question, ‘‘ How 
much heat can be produced by the expenditure of 
so much work ?” or, in other words, and with the 
modern phraseology, ‘‘ What is the Dynamical 
Equivalent of Heat ?” 

The founder of the modern dynamical theory of 
heat, an extension immensely beyond anything pre- 
viously surmised, is undoubtedly Joule. As early 
as 1840 we find him investigating the heat gene- 
rated by electric currents, and in 1841 he published 





_ * No one who knows the present state of science can 
ignore the fact that many of its most certain truths are 
still misunderstood, and their very opposites often 
taught, even by men who from their position or their 
notoriety are supposed by the public to be among the 
best informed. 





researches which contain the germ of the vast de- 
velopments of dynamical science as applied to che- 
mical acticn. In 1843 he published the results of 
a well planned and executed series of experiments, 
by which he ascertained that a pound of water is 
raised one degree Fahrenheit in temperature by 
772 foot-pounds of mechanical work done upon it. 
In other words, if a pound of water fall from a 
height of 772 feet, and the kinetic energy thus ac- 
quired in the form of ordinary motion be entirely 
transformed into the kinetic energy of heat, the 
water will be one degree hotter than before its fall. 
Of course it is not in this way that the experiments 
of Joule were made, but it gives perhaps as clear 
an idea of his result as any other. The actual 
method which he first employed was to force water 
through small tubes. In later researches he arrived 
at the same numerical result (within 335 of differ- 
ence), by stirring water by means of a paddle- 
wheel, driven by the descent of a weight. The 
number of foot-pounds of potential energy lost by 
the descending weight of course gave the value of 
the kinetic energy imparted to the water, and when 
the latter came to apparent rest, the heat produced 
was therefore the equivalent of either. These ex- 
periments, of course, required extreme precautions 
to prevent or to allow for loss of heat, etc. ; but 
they agreed so well with each other in very 
varied experiments, that the definite transforma- 
tion of work into heat was completely established, 
and the ‘‘dynamical equivalent of heat” determined 
with great accuracy. Various other methods of 
effecting the transformation of work into heat were 
also tried by Joule, and with a like result; such as 
using oil, or mercury, instead of water, in the 
paddle-wheel experiment; or, again, expending 
work in producing heat by friction of pieces of iron ; 
or by turning a magneto-electric machine, and 
measuring the heat generated by the electric cur- 
rent so produced, etc.* 

We can now see that when mechanical energy 
is commonly said to be lost, as by unavoidable 
friction in machinery, it is really only changed into 
a new form of energy—heat. Thus the savage 
who lights his fire by rubbing together pieces of 
dry wood, expends his muscular energy in pro- 





* At the same time Joule published the full proof of 
the existence of relations of equivalence among the 
energies of chemical affinity, heat of combination or 
combustion, electrical currents from a galvanic battery 
or from a magneto-electric machine, engines worked by 
galvanism, and of all the varied and interchangeable 
manifestations of thermal action and mechanical energy 
which accompany them. These researches, and others 
(which soon followed) on the theory of animal heat and 
motion in relation to the heat of combustion of the food 
consumed, and the theory of the phenomena presented 
by shooting stars, which this naturalist based on true 
dynamical principles, have afforded to subsequent 
writers the chief groundwork for their speculations on 
the dynamical theory of heat. 
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ducing heat. By mere hammering, a skilful smith 
can heat a piece of iron to redness. In the old 
musket, the potential energy of the spring of the 
lock became, when the trigger was drawn, kinetic 
energy of the dog-head, and the latter was partly 
expended in generating the heat which ignited the 
steel sparks which inflamed the powder. Some of 
it may have been wasted in splitting the flint, and 
some in scratching the lid of the pan, some (as we 
shall see presently) certainly was wasted in produc- 
ing the sound called the click of the lock. 
Curiously enough, although similar coincidences 
are common, while Joule was pursuing and publish- 
ing his investigations, there appeared in Germany a 
paper by Mayer of Heilbronn. Its title is Bemerkun- 
gen tiber die Krifte der Unbelebten Natur, and its date 
1842. 
ceding naturalists are stated with precision—among 
them the fundamental one of Davy—new experi- 
ments are suggested, and a method for finding the 
dynamical equivalent of heat is propounded.* On 
the strength of this publication an attempt has 
been made to claim for Mayer the credit of being 
the first to establish in its generality the principle 
of the Conservation of Energy. It is true that 
‘“* La science n'a pas de patrie,” and it is highly 
creditable to British philosophers, that they have 
But 
it is not to be imagined that on this account there 
should be no scientific patriotism, or that in our 
desire to do all justice to a foreigner, we should 
depreciate or suppress the claims of our own country- 
men. And it especially startles us that the recent 
attempts to place Mayer in a position which he 
never claimed, and which had long before been 


In this paper the results obtained by pre- 


so liberally acted according to this maxim. 


taken by another, should have found support 
within the very walls wherein Davy propounded 
his transcendent discoveries. 

Having thus considered the transformation 
of mechanical energy into heat, we must next 
deal with the converse process, or the pro- 
duction of mechanical energy from heat; a pro- 





* Mayer’s method is founded on the supposition that 
diminution of the volume of a body implies an evolu- 
tion or generation of heat ; and it involves essentially a 
false analogy between the natural fall of a body to the 
earth, and the condensation produced in an elastic fluid 
by the application of external force. The hypothesis on 
which he thus grounds adefinite numerical estimate of the 
relation between the agencies here involved, is that the 
heat evolved when an elastic fluid is compressed and kept 
cool, is simply the dynamical equivalent of the work em- 
ployed in compressing it. The experimental investiga- 
tions of subsequent naturalists have shown that this hy- 
pothesis is altogether false, for the generality of fluids, 
especially liquids, and is at best only approximately true 
for air ; whereas Mayer’s statements imply its indiscrimi- 
nate application to all bodies in nature, whether gaseous, 
liquid, or solid, and show no reason for choosing air for 
the application of the supposed principle to calculation, 
but that at the time he wrote air was the only body for 
which the requisite numerical data were known with 
any approximation to accuracy. 
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cess to which the steam-engine owes its vast 
But here we have no such general theo- 
rem as in the former case. Mechanical energy 
can always be changed into heat, but to obtain 
mechanical energy from heat it is necessary that 
we should have bodies of different temperatures ; 
so that if all the matter in the universe were at 
one temperature it would be impossible, however 
great were that temperature, to convert any heat 
into work. This is a most important fact, because, 
as we shall presently see, it leads to the conclusion 
not that the energy in the universe can ever vary in 
amount, but that it is gradually becoming uniformly 
diffused heat, from which it can never afterwards 
be changed. However, granting that bodies of 
different temperatures are still procurable, heat in 
passing from the warmer to the colder body may 
(in part at least) be transformed into some other 
form of energy; and in the case of the steam- 
engine, that form is the mechanical effect produced 
by the expansion of water into vapour by heat; so 
that if the whole of the heat expended could be 
obtained as ‘‘ work,” we should have 772 foot- 
pounds for every portion of applied heat which 
was capable of raising the temperature of a pound 
of water through one degree of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
In the best steam-engines, even with every modern 
improvement, only about one-tenth is actually so 
recovered. All such cases come under the follow- 
ing general proposition :— When an engine does work 
in virtue of heat supplied to it, it emits heat from 
some part necessarily cooler than that where the heat 
is taken in ; but the quantity so emitted is less than the 
quantity taken in, by an amount equivalent to the 
work done. 


powers. 


This is universally true, not only for 
artificial contrivances, such as the steam-engine, 
Stirling’s air-engine, thermo-electric engines, etc., 
but for every action of dead matter in which the 
bodies concerned, if altered by change of tempera- 
ture, of volume, of form, or of electric, magnetic, 
or chemical condition, are finally restored to their 
primitive state. 

But whence do we get the heat which gives 
motion to the steam-engine, or, in other words, 
what was its potential form before it became heat? 
Here we answer at once, just as a stone falling to 
the earth changes its potential energy for kinetic, 
and finally for heat ; so coal and the oxygen of the 
air, by virtue of their chemical affinity, have po- 
tential energy when uncombined, which is changed 
into its equivalent in heat as the combination 
takes place. Chemical affinity, then, is a form of 
potential, heat of combination or combustion the 
equivalent form of kinetic, energy. The heat thus 
obtained may be by various means, as the steam- 
engine or the air-engine, converted into mechanical 
energy. Or the combination may take place, as 
Joule has shown in one of his finest discoveries, 
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without generating its full equivalent of heat, and 


may be directed to spend a large part of its energy 
in producing electric currents, and through them 
raising weights. This is the case when zinc com- 
bines with oxygen in a galvanic battery. The heat 
of combination may then appear in the warming 
of wires through which the current passes. Or it 
may not appear at all, except in very small propor- 
tions, and an equivalent of mechanical work done 
may be had instead ; as Joule and Scoresby found 
when, by their skilled appliance of mechanical and 
magnetic means, they prevented the chemical 
action from generating more than one-fourth of its 
heat, and got the remainder of its energy in the 
form of weights raised. 

A remarkable result of electric development of 


the energy of chemical combination is, that through | 


it the heat-equivalent may be made to appear at 
any time however long after, or in any place how- 
ever distant from, the combustion. Thus if the 


weights raised by an electro-magnetic engine driven | 


by a galvanic battery are allowed to fall, sooner or 
later they will generate in striking the ground 
the complement of heat till then wanting from the 
heat of combination of the “ chemicals” which 
had been used. Or if a well insulated electric 
conductor were laid where the old Atlantic cable 


lies useless (for no other reason than that its insu- | 


lation was never free from faults), the zinc fire 
might burn coolly at Valencia, and develop nine- 


tenths of its heat, or an equivalent of energy in 
mechanical work, in Newfoundland, wasting the 
remainder almost solely in the generation of heat 
by electricity escaping through the 2000 miles of 


gutta-percha cover. In every electric telegraph a 


portion (it may be and generally is only a small 


portion) of the energy of combination of oxygen, 
with the zine if a battery is used, or with the 
operator’s food if the magneto-inductive system is 
followed, actually appears first at the remote end 
of the wire as visible motions. Ultimately, through 
resistances to these motions, or subsidence of the 
sounds produced by the impacts of the needles, 
after they have told their tale, it becomes heat and 
is dissipated through space. 

Many observations render if probable that an 
animal doing mechanical work does not allow the 
chemical combinations which go on between its 
food, more or less assimilated, and the oxygen in- 
haled in its breath, or otherwise introduced into 
its system directly or indirectly from our atmos- 
phere, to generate their full equivalent of heat in 
its body as when resting, but directs a portion of 
their energy to be spent immediately in the muscu- 


| lar effort of pressing against external force. If 
| this were the case, it would follow that dynami- 
| cally the animal-engine is more like the electro- 


magnetic machine driven by the electric current 





from a galvanic battery, than a steam-engine or 
air-engine, which takes in all its energy in the form 
of heat froma fire. It seems even probable that 
it is actually through electric force that the energy 
of the food is placed at the disposal of that most 
inscrutable of finite, created, and subject agencies, 
a free will directing the motions of matter in a 
living animal. But whatever may be the true ex- 
planation of the means, it is, as regards the result, 
| singularly noteworthy that the construction of the 
| animal frame enables it to convert more of a given 

amount of potential energy into work than is pro- 
| curable from the most perfect steam-engine. 

The food of animals is, as we have just seen, by 
virtue of its chemical composition, and affinity (a 
true ‘‘ attraction”) for oxygen, a store of potential 
| energy. Gunpowder or gun-cotton, by the arrange- 
| ment of its constituents, is possessed of tremendous 
| potential energy, which a single spark resolves 
| into a kinetic form as heat, sound, and the kinetic 
energy of a cannon shot. For sound is a motion of 
air, air is matter, and thus sound is merely a form 
| of kinetic energy. Ina bayonet charge, then, the 
| soldier’s rations are the potential energy of war ; 

in a cavalry charge, we have in addition that of 
| the forage supplied to the horses ; and when artil- 
lery or small arms are used, the potential energy 
| of a mixture of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal is the 
tranquil antecedent of the terrible kinetic effects 
of noise and destruction. 

But we now come to the grandest question of 





all, or at all events to a preliminary stage of it. 
| Whence do we immediately derive all those stores 
| of potential energy which we employ as fuel or 
| as food? What produces the potential energy of 
a loaf or a beef-steak ? What supplies the coal or 
the water-power, without which our factories must 
| stop? The answer, going one stage back, is quite 
| satisfactory. To the Sun we are indebted for 
water-power, coal, and animal and vegetable food. 

The sun’s heat raises the water of seas and lakes 

as vapour in the air, to be precipitated as rain 
above its original level, and thus to form the store 
| of potential energy known as a ‘‘ head” of water. 
| Kinetic energy, radiated from the sun, enables 
| plants to separate carbon from oxygen, and so to 
| become stores of potential energy which, as coal 
or vegetable food, may have been treasured for 
ages in the earth, or may be consumed annually 
as they are produced. And while the sheep and 
ox convert part of the potential energy of their 
grass or turnips into animal heat and energy, the 
rest, stored up as the potential energy of beef and 
mutton, becomes in its turn a source of human 
energy. 

Now, to go yet a step back. Whence does the 
sun procure the energy which he thus so cuntinu- 
ally and so liberally distributes? To this question 
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several answers have been given, one of which may 
be disposed of at once, and another will be found 
merely to shift, not to resolve the difficulty. The 
tirst of these supposes the sun to be the site of 
a great combustion or production of kinetic 
from potential energy by chemical combination. 
But it has been shown that, even supposing the 
mass of the sun to be made up (in the most effec- 
tive proportions) of the combination of known 
bodies which would give the greatest potential 
energy, the whole could scarcely be adequate to 
produce 5000 years’ radiation at the present rate ; 
whereas there is abundant geological proof that the 
present state of things, if not a higher rate of dis- 
tribution of energy from the sun, must have lasted 
already many hundreds of thousands of years. The 
second supposes the sun to be a white-hot liquid 
A third 
allows that the sun, all round his surface, if not 
throughout his mass, is most probably composed of 
melted matter, of a temperature not very many 
times greater than can actually be produced in our 
laboratories, but accounts for the original produc- 


mass, but does not account for its heat. 


tion, and the present maintenance of that state in 
spite of losses through radiation, by what is calledthe 
A fourth, which is probably the 
agrees with the third as to the 
origin of the sun’s heat, but supposes the loss by 


meteoric theory. 
true explanation, 


radiation at present not to be compensated by fresh 


influx of meteoric matter. According to this 
theory, matter, when created, was diffused irregu- 
larly through infinite space, but was endowed with 
the attractive force of gravitation, by virtue of 
which it gradually became agglomerated into masses 
of various sizes, and retaining various amounts of 
kinetic energy in the shape of actual motion, which 
still appear in the orbital and axial revolutions, 
not only of the bodies composing the solar system, 
but of those in stellar systems also. The tempera- 


ture produced by collisions, etc., would not only 


be in geueral higher for the larger bodies, but they 


would, of course, take longer to cool ; and hence, 
our earth, though probably in bygone ages a little 
sun, retains but a slight amount of its original heat, 
at least in its superficial strata, while the sun still 
shines with brilliance perhaps little impaired. Sup- 
plies of energy are, no doubt, yet received continu- 
ally by the sun, on its casual meeting with masses 
traversing space, or the falling in of others revolv- 
ing about it, just as, on an exceedingly smail scale, 
the earth occasionally gets a slight increase of kin- 
etic energy by the impact of a shooting star or 
aerolite. In this sense it is easily calculable that 
the direct fall of the earth to the sun would supply 
the latter with energy equivalent to ninety-five 
years’ loss at the present rate. But it is not pro- 
bable that the sun receives in this way more than 
a very small proportion of the heat which he emits 


by radiation. He must therefore at present be in 
the condition of a heated body cooling. But being 
certainly liquid for a great depth all round his sur- 
face, if not throughout, the superficial parts must 
sink by becoming heavier as they contract through 
cooling. The currents thus produced, bringing 
fresh portions from below to the surface, and keep- 
ing all the liquid thoroughly stirred up, must dis- 
tribute the loss of heat very equably throughout 
the whole liquid mass, and so prevent the surface 
from cooling quickly, as it certainly would do if 
the superficial stratum were solid. So vast is the 
capacity of such a mass for heat, when under the 
influence of the enormous pressure produced in the 
interior by mutual gravitation of the parts, that if 
the sun is liquid to his centre, he may emit, as it 
has been estimated, from seven to seven thousand 
years’ heat at the present rate before his average 
temperature can go down by one degree Fahren- 
heit. 

This view of the possible origin of energy at 
creation is excessively instructive. Created simply 
as difference of position of attracting masses, the 
potential energy of gravitation was the original 
form of all the energy in the universe ; and as we 
have seen that all energy tends ultimately to be- 
come heat, which cannot be transformed without 
a new creative act into any other modification, we 
must conclude that when all the chemical and 
gravitation energies of the universe have taken 
their final kinetic form, the result will be an ar- 
rangement of matter possessing no realizable poten- 
tial energy, but uniformly hot—an undistinguish- 
able mixture all that is now definite and 
separate—chaos and darkness as ‘‘in the begin- 
But before this consummation can be 
attained, in the matter of our solar system, there 
must be tremendous throes and convulsions, de- 
stroying every now existing form. As surely as 
the weights of a clock run down to their lowest 
position, from which they can never rise again, un- 
less fresh energy is communicated to them from 


of 


ning.” 


some source aot yet exhausted, so surely must 
planet after planet creep in, age by age, towards 
the sun. When each comes within a few hundred 
thousand miles of ‘his surface, if he is still incan- 
descent, it must be melted and driven into vapour 
by radiant heat. Nor, if he has crusted over and 
become dark and cool externally, can the doomed 
planet escape its fiery end. If it does not become 
incandescent like a shooting-star by friction in its 
passage through his atmosphere, its first graze on 
his solid surface must produce a stupendous flash 
of light and heat. It may be at once, or it may 
be after two or three bounds, like a cannon-shot 
ricochetting on a surface of earth or water, the 
whole mass must be crushed, melted, and evapo- 





rated by a crash generating in a moment some 
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thousands of times as much heat as a coal of the 
same size could produce by burning. 

Thus we have the sober scientific certainty that 
heavens and earth shall ‘‘ wax old as doth a gar- 
ment ;’ and that this slow progress must gradu- 
ally, by natural agencies which we see going on 
under fixed laws, bring about circumstances in 
which ‘‘ the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 
With such views forced upon us by the contempla- 
tion of dynamical energy and its laws of transfor- 
mation in dead matter, dark indeed would be the 
prospects of the human race if unillumined by that 
light which reveals ‘‘new heavens and a new 
earth.” 





We have not made in the foregoing pages any 
but the slightest allusions to the remaining known 
forms of energy, such as light, electric motion, etc. 
Nor have we examined into the nature and effects 
of the so-called vital force. All that we need at 
present say of them is, that, as far as experiment 
has yet taught us, nothing known with regard to 
them can modify the preceding conclusions. For, 
as we may show in a future paper, light, electric 
motion, and all other forms of energy, ultimately 
become heat, and, therefore, though the progress 
of energy through these various stages may modify 
the course of events, it cannot in the least affect 
their inevitable termination. 





BOHEMIAN 


Wuo has not heard of the cruel martyrdom of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague in the flames of 
Yet who knows that these 
inartyrs spoke a language as different from German 
as Welsh is from English, or Gaelic from Low- 
land Scotch ? 
King, once the Elector-Palatine, the husband of 
the beautiful Elizabeth, 
First of England and Sixth of Scotland, of his dis- 
graceful flight from his throne, of the miseries of 
his family, of his sons Rupert and Maurice, and of 
the final extinction of Protestantism in Bohemia by 
the mission of Jesuits and soldiers through the 
length and breadth of the land, and the re- 
duction of the number of its inhabitants from four 


Constance in 1415? 


aughter of James the 


millions to eight hundred thousand? 
does not suppose that here persecution has had her 
perfect work, and that the candlestick of the once 
celebrated Utraquist Church was so quenched in 
blood, that its brightness faded away, and ‘left 
not a rack behind?” Who knows that when-the 
German Emperor, Joseph 11., the son of the great 
Maria Theresa, issued an edict of religious tolera- 
tion in 1781, no less than one hundred thousand 
persons registered themselves as Protestants in the 
two districts of Bohemia and Moravia? Who 
knows, too, that last year, in the month of April, 
the disabilities still burthening the Protestants in 
the Austrian empire were removed, and a new and 
free constitution given to the Protestant churches, 
under which elections and other movements have 
been going on most vigorously? Who knows, 
lastly, that next year, 1863, is the thousandth an- 
niversary of the introduction of Christianity into 
the kingdom of Great Moravia, of which both 
Bohemia and the neighbouring district of Moravia 
were provinces, by the two Graco-Slavonic brothers 


Who has not heard of the Winter | 


Yet who | 





PROTESTANTS. 


of Thessalonica, Mathodius and Cyrillus, and thatthe 
Protestants are nerving and preparing themselves 
for a first passage of arms with the peaceful 
weapons of pen and tongue, against their numer- 
ous, wealthy, and 
rivals ? 


dominant Roman Catholic 

See how the Lord has turned to his own good 
and wise purposes the necessities of statesmen and 
rulers! When the aid of Russia had rendered the 
Hapsburg dynasty safe, apparently, on the throne 
of Vienna, had crushed the Hungarian rebellion, 
and rendered the Austrian Government for the 
time master of the situation, the Jesuits and the 
agents of Popery had it all their own way, and were 
able to obtain the celebrated Concordat, which was 
intended to put a stop to the progress of Protest- 
antism for ever. But suddenly a new actor, the 
French Emperor, Napoleon 11., appeared upon the 
scene, and the mighty army, on which the Austrian 
Government had relied, broke, like a reed, at the 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, and there was 
nothing left for the Emperor to do but to call new 
statesmen to his councils, and grant both liberal 
institutions and religious freedom to the whole 
community. And now, though but little is being 
done in the world of politics in Austria, owing to 
the refusal of the Hungarians to send deputies to 
the Reichsrath, yet a great deal is being done in 
the religious world. 

The old Utraquist Church of Bohemia was 
Episcopalian in will, though not in deed, for the 
Pope never would confirm the election of their 
Archbishop, Rokycana; but the more genuine 
Hussites and their legitimate descendants, the 
Bohemian Brethren, were always Presbyterian, 


both in will and deed. It is mainly from the 


| remnants of the latter, that the present Bohemian 
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Protestants appear to spring. These are divided 
into two grand branches, the Lutherans, Evangeli- 
cals, or adherents of the Confession of Augsburg, 
and the Helvetians or Reformed. The great mass 
of German Protestants belong to the former, and 
they only number about 15,000 real Slavonic Bo- 
hemians in their ranks. The great body of Slavonic 
Protestants, both in Bohemia and Moravia, belongs 
to the Reformed, Helvetian or Zwinglian branch, 
which numbers almost 60,000 adherents in Bohemia | 
alone. And though in Germany there is bitter 
strife and quarrelling between those two scions of 
the Reformation, yet, thanks be to God, in Bohemia 
there is nothing but peace, good-will, and friendly | 
co-operation between them. 

But many will no doubt be glad to know the | 
outward difference between these Evangelical and | 
Reformed Protestant Christians. Go into a Lu- | 
theran church, and, with the exception of the 
fact that there are no side altars, you might think 
that you were ina Roman Catholic church. The 
high altar is adorned with a crucifix and with 
massive candlesticks, which are always ornamented 
with white ribbons and lighted at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. Go into a Reformed 
church in Bohemia, and you will see no ornament 
of any sort or kind save a cup or chalice sculptured | 


in wood over the pulpit, indicating that it was for 


the restoration of the cup in the communion to | 
the laity that the first occasion of disruption with | 
the Church of Rome arose. You will also see a | 
massive wooden altar or table standing in the body | 
of the church and covered with a plain white cloth, | 
at which the minister stands during prayers, and | 
when he is not in the pulpit. 

But let me give some little account of the new 
constitution, which is common to both the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. Every man twenty-five 
years old, who has paid his quota towards the ex- 
penses of the congregation, pastor, schoolmaster, | 
repairs, and everything included, possesses a vote. | 
These voters first elect a Vybor or committee, | 
varying in number according to the size of the | 
congregation. At the village of Leschitz the com- 
mittee consisted of one hundred and two persons, 
who again chose twenty Starzi or elders, with 
whom lay the election of the Fararz or minister, 
the Proni starzi or curator, a kind of permanent 
chairman, and the Pocetoedoucé or treasurer. The 
curator attends the synod of the district, when it 
takes place, as lay member, as well as the clergy- 
man. The clergy choose the superintendent and 
district seniorate. The old Consistory at Vienna, 
which was presided over by a Roman Catholic, is 
abolished, and the Protestant churches are managed 
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by an evangelical supreme ecclesiastical council, 
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chosen by the Emperor, of which no Roman | 


Catholic may be a member. A third of each pres. 
bytery resigns every third year, but every in- 
dividual member thus resigning is capable of re- 
election. 

Mr. Kaspar, the Reformed clergyman of Les- 


chitz, has received 449 Roman Catholics into his | 


flock during his ministry there. As every convert 


has to be registered, there can be no doubt as to | 


the numbers. In thirteen years the Helvetian 
congregation at Prague has increased from 800 to 
1600. As regards the Lutherans, I can bring for- 
ward one fact which will speak volumes: the in- 
habitants of the little village of Spaloo have 
joined the Evangelical Church en masse, and that 
without any missionary exertions among them, 
but spontaneously and through their own self- 
formed convictions. 

One word more and I have done. In attending 
the services and hearing the sermons of these 


Slavonic Protestants, I was much struck with the 


knowledge of Scripture which the preachers evi- 
dently presupposed on the part of the congrega- 
tion. Everybody must have known their Bibles 
well to have listened to and drunk in with such 
breathless silence the word of life that was ad- 
dressed to them. An agent of the great German 
Gustavus Adolphus Society, who made a tour in 


| Austria on its behalf, remarks upon the entire 


freedom from Rationalism among the Slavonic Pro- 
testants ;—nothing but Biblical doctrine is heard 
in their pulpits, and he who dared to propound 
anything else would soon be driven out of the 
village in which he had done so. 

O that the Protestants of our favoured land 
would take an interest in the welfare and pro- 
spects of these long-suffering and much-tried bre- 
thren in the faith! 
Wycliffe’s pulpit at Lutterworth, in Leicestershire 


It was from Britain—from 


| —that the light came which was caught and set 


on high by Huss, and defended by his countrymen 
against five crusades, carried on by the whole 
might of Roman Catholic Europe; which was 
quenched for a time in blood at the fatal battle of 
the White Mountain in 1620, but which is now 
again on its candlestick, and promises by God’s 
grace to be a mighty agent in the evangelization of 
Eastern Europe. Next year is the jubilee of both 
Protestants and Romanists in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia; next year the Slavonic pulpits will resound 
with appeals to the past history of Bohemia, and 
to the Scriptures, with which all its glories are 
connected. May our brethren there find sympathy 
and aid in that Britain which 450 years ago sent 
them light, for which she was not then prepared 
herself ! A. H. WRATISLAW. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


It was not a cheerful morning on which to be 
married. A dense, yellow, London fog, the like of 
which the Misses Leaf had never yet seen, pene- 
mated into every corner of the parlour at No, 15, 
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where they were breakfasting drearily by candle- 
light, all in their wedding attire. They had been 
up since six in the morning, and Elizabeth had 
dressed her three mistresses one after the other, 
taking exceeding pleasure in the performance. For 
she was still little more than a girl, to whom a 
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wedding was a wedding, and this was the first she 
had ever had to do with in her life. 

True, it disappointed her in some things. She 
was a little surprised that last evening had passed 
off just like all other evenings. The interest and 
bustle of packing soon subsided—the packing con- 
sisting only of the travelling trunk, for the rest of 
the trousseau went straight to Russell Square, every 
means having been taken to ignore the very exist- 
ence of No. 15; and then the three ladies had 
supper as usual, and went to bed at their customary 
hour, witheut any special demonstration of emotion 
or affection. To Elizabeth this was strange. She 
had not yet learnt the unspeakable bitterness of a 
parting where nobody has any grief to restrain. 

On a wedding morning, of course, there is no 
time to be spared for sentiment. The principal 
business appeared to be—dressing. Mr. Ascott 
had insisted on doing his part in making his new 
connexions appear ‘* respectable” at his mar- 
riage, and for Selina’s sake they had consented. 
Indeed, it was inevitable: they had no money 
whatever to clothe themselves'withal. They must 
either have accepted Mr. Ascott’s gifts—in which, 
to do him justice, he was both thoughtful and 
liberal—or they must have stayed away from the 
wedding altogether, which they did not like to do 
‘* for the sake of the family.” 

So, with asense of doing their last duty by the 
sister, who “would be, they felt, henceforward a 
sister no mtore, Miss Leaf attired herself in ‘her 
violet silk and white China shawl, and Miss Hilary 
put on’her silver-grey poplin, with a cardinal cape, 
as was then in fashion, trimmed with white swan’s- 
down. It was'tather an elderly costume for a brides- 
maid; but she was determined to dress warmly, 
and not risk, in muslins and laces, the health 
which to her now was money, life—nay, honour. 

For Ascott’s creditor had been already ‘paid : 
Miss Balqtidder never let grass grow under her 
feet. When Hilary returned to her sisters that 
day, there was no longer any fear of public expo- 
sure; she had the receipted bill in her hand, and 
she was Miss Balquidder’s debtor to the extent of 
eighty pounds, 

But it was no: debt of disgrace or humiliation, 
nor did she feel it as such. She had learned the 
lesson which the large-hearted rich can always 
teach the poor, that, while there is sometimes, to 
some people, no more galling chain, there is to 
others—and these are the highest natures, too—no 
more firm and sacred bond than gratitude. But 
still the debt was there; and Hilary would never 
feel quite easy till it was paid—in money, at least. 


The generosity she never wished to repay. She 
would rather feel it wrapping her round, like an 
arm that was heavy only through its exceeding 
tenderness, to the end of her days. 





—.. 


Nevertheless, she had arranged that there was ty 
be a regular monthly deduction from her salary; 
and how, by retrenchment, to make this monthly 
payment as large as she could, was a question 
which had occupied herself and Johanna for a good 
while after they retired to rest. For there was no 
time to be lost. Mrs. Jones must be given notice 
to; and there was another notice to be given, if 
the Richmond plan were carried out ; another sad 
retrenchment, foreboding which, when Elizabeth 
brought up supper, Miss Hilary could hardly look 
the girl in the face, and, when she bade her good- 
night, had felt almost like a secret conspirator. 

For she knew that, if the money to clear this 
debt was to be saved, they must part with Elizabeth, 

No doubt the personal sacrifice would be con- 
siderable, for Hilary would have to do the work of 
their two rooms with her own hands, and give up 
a hundred little comforts in which Elizabeth, now 
become a most clever and efficient servant, had 
made herself necessary to them both. But the two 
ladies did not think of that.at the moment; they 
only thought of the pain of parting with her. They 
thought of it sorely, even though she was but a ser- 
vant, and there was a family parting close at hand. 
Alas! people must take what they earn. It was 
a melancholy fact that, of the two impending losses, 
the person théy should miss most would be—not 
their sister; but Elizabeth. 

Both regrets combined made thém sit at the 
breakfast-table—the last meal they should ever take 
together as a family—sad and sorry, speaking about 
little else than the subject which presented itself 
as easiest and uppermost, namely, clothes. 

Finally, they stood ‘all completely arrayed, even 
to bonnets; Hilary looking ‘wonderfully bewitch- 
ing in hers, which, was the very pattern of one 
that may still be seen in a youthful portrait of 
our gracious Queen—a large round brim, with a 
wreath of roses inside ; while Miss Leaf’s was some- 
what like it, only-with little bunches of white ribbon, 
‘* for,” she said, “ my time of roses has gone by.” 
But her sweet faded face had a peace that was not 
in the other two-—not even in Hilary’s. 

But the time arrived ; the carriage drew up at 
the door. Then nature and sisterly feeling as- 
serted themselves foraminute. Miss Selina “gave 
way,” not. to any loud or indecorous extent, to 
nothing that could in the least harm her white 
satin, or crumple her laces and ribbons; but she 
did shed a tear or two—real honest tears— 
kissed her sisters affectionately, hoped they would 
be very happy at Richmond, and that they would 
often come to see her at Russell Square. 

‘“* You know,” said she, half apologetically, “ it 
is a great deal better for one of us at least to be 
married and settled. Indeed I assure you, I have 
done it all for the good of my family.” 
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And for the time being she devoutly believed 
she had. 

So it was all over. Elizabeth herself, from the 
aisle of St. Pancras Church, watched the beginning 
and ending of the show; a very fine show, with 
gnumber of handsomely dressed people, wedding 
guests, who seemed to stare about them a good 
deal, and take little interest in either bride and 
bridegroom. The only persons Elizabeth recognised 
were her mistresses, — Miss Leaf, who kept her veil 
down and never stirred ; and Miss Hilary, who 
stood close behind the bride, listening with down- 
cast eyes to the beautiful marriage service. It 
must have touched her, more than on her sister’s 
account, for a tear gathered under each eyelash, 
silently rolled down the soft cheek and fell. 

“Miss Hilary’s an angel, and he’ll be a lucky 
man that gets her,” meditated her faithful 
“bower-maiden” of old; as, a little excited by the 
event of the morning, she stood by the mantel- 
piece, and contemplated a letter which had come 
after the ladies departed ; one of these regular 
monthly Indian letters, after which, Elizabeth was 
sharp enough to notice, Miss Hilary’s step always 
grew lighter and her eye brighter, for many 
days. 

“Tt must be a nice thing to have somebody 
fond of one, and somebody to be fond of,” medi- 
tated she. And “ old-fashioned piece of goods” as 
she was—according to Mrs. Jones (who now, from 
the use she was in the Jones’s ménage, patronized 
and confided in her extremely)—some little bit of 
womanly craving after the woman’s one hope and 
crown of bliss crept into the poor maid-servant’s 
heart. But it was not for the maid-servant’s 
usual necessity—a ‘* sweetheart”—somebody to 
“keep company with ;” it was rather for somebody 
to love, and perhaps take care of a little. People 
love according to their natures ; and Elizabeth’s 
was a strong nature; its principal element being a 
capacity for passionate devotedness, almost unli- 
mited in extent. Such women, who love most, 
are not always, indeed very rarely, loved best. 
And so it was perhaps as well that poor Elizabeth 
should make up her mind, as she did very com- 
posedly, that she herself should never be married ; 
but after that glorious wedding of Miss Hilary’s 
to Mr. Lyon, should settle down to take care of 
Miss Leaf all her days. 

“ And if I turn out only half as good and con- 
tented as my mistress, it can’t be such a dreadful 
thing to be an old maid after all,” stoically said 
Elizabeth Hand. 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth, when 
her attention was caught by some one in the pas- 
sage inquiring for her ; yes, actually for her. She 
could hardly believe her eyes when she perceived 
it was her new-found old acquaintance Tom Cliffe. 





He was dressed very well, out of livery; in- 
deed, he looked so extremely like a gentleman, 
that Mrs. Jones’s little girl took him for one, called 
him “ Sir,” and showed him into the parlour. 

‘All right. I thought this was the house. 
Uncommon sharp of me to hunt you out, wasn’t it, 
Elizabeth ?” 

But Elizabeth was a little stiff, flurried, and per- 
plexed. Her mistresses were out; she did not 
know whether she ought to ask Tom in, especially 
as it must be into the parlour ; there was no other 
place to take him to. 

However, Tom settled the matter with a conclu- 
sive, ‘Oh, gammon!”—sat himself down, and 
made himself quite comfortable. And Elizabeth 
was so glad to see him—glad to have another 
chance of talking about dear old Stowbury. It 
could not be wrong; she would not say a word 
about the family, not even tell him she lived with 
the Misses Leaf, if she could help it. And Tom 
did not seem in the least curious. 

“‘ Now, I call this quite a coincidence. I was 
stopping at St. Pancras Church to look at a wed- 
ding ; some old city fogie who lives in Russell 
Square, and is making a great splash ; and there I 
see you, Elizabeth, standing in the crowd, and looking 
so nice and spicy ; as fresh as an apple and as brisk 
as a bee. I hummed and hawed and whistled, but 
I couldn’t catch your eye ; then I missed you, and 
was vexed above a bit, till I saw some one like 
you going in at this door, so I just knocked and 
asked ; and here you are! 
very glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, Tom,” said Elizabeth, pleased, 
even grateful for the trouble he had taken about 
her; she had so few friends ; in truth, actually 
none. 

They began to talk, and Tom Cliffe talked ex- 
ceedingly well. He had added to his natural cle- 
verness a degree of London sharpness, the result of 
much ‘ knocking about” ever since childhood. Be- 
sides, his master, the literary gentleman, who had 
picked him out of the printing-office, had taken a 
deal of pains with him. Tom was, for his station, 
a very intelligent and supericr young man. Nota 
boy, though he was still under twenty, but a young 
man : that precocity of development which often 
accompanies a delicate constitution, making him 
appear, as he was indeed in mind and character, 
fully six or seven years older than his real age. 

He was a handsome fellow, too, though small ; 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, with regular and yet sensi- 
tive and mobile features. Altogether Tom Cliffe 
was decidedly interesting, and Elizabeth took great 
pleasure in looking at him, and in thinking, with 
a certain half-mother.y, half-romantic satisfaction, 
that but for her, and her carrying him home from 
under the horse’s heels, he might, humanly speak- 
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servants as servants, and not as women; because 
in the sharp hard line they draw, at the outset, 
between themselves and their domestics, they give 
no chance for any womanliness to be developed. 
And therefore since human nature is weak, and 
without help from without, a long degraded class 
can never rise, sweethearts will still come crawl- 
ing through back entries and down at area-doors ; 
mistresses will still have to dismiss, helpless and 
fallen, or brazen in iniquity, many a wretched 
gitl who once was innocent ; or, if nothing actually 
vicious results, may have many a good respectable 
servant who left her to get married, return, com- 
plaining that her ‘ young man,” whom she knew 
so little about, has turned out a drunken scoun- 
drel of a husband, who drives her back to her old 
comfortable ‘‘ place” to beg for herself and her 
starving babies a morsel of bread. 

When, with a vivid blush that she could not re- 
press, Elizabeth told her mistress that Tom Cliffe 
had been to see her, the latter replied at first care- 
lessly, for her mind was pre-oceupied. Then, her 
attention caught by the aforesaid blush, Miss Hilary 
asked— 

‘* How old is the lad?” 

** Nineteen.” 

“That’s a bad age, Elizabeth. Too old to be a 
pet, and rather too young for a husband.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said Eliza- 
beth warmly,—and honestly, at the time. 

‘*‘ Did he want to come and see you again ?” 

** He said so.” 

‘‘ Oh well, if he is a steady, respectable lad, there 
can be no objection. I should like to see him my- 
self next time.” 

And then a sudden sharp recollection, that 
there would likely be no next time, in their 
service at least, made Miss Hilary feel quite a 
hypocrite. 

‘‘ Elizabeth,” said she, “‘ we will speak about 
Tom Cliffe—is not that his name ?—by and by. 
Now, as soon as tea is over, my sister wants to 
talk to you. When you are ready, will you 
come up-stairs ?” 

She spoke in an especially gentle tone, so that 
by no possibility could Elizabeth fancy they were 
displeased with her. 

Now, knowing the circumstances of the family, 
Elizabeth’s conscience had often smitten her that 
she must eat a great deal, that her wages, paid re- 
gularly month by month, must make a great hole 
in her mistress’s income. She was, alack! a sad 
expense, and she tried to lighten her cost in every 
possible way. But it never struck her that they 
could do without her, or that any need would arise 
for their doing so. So she went into the parlour 
quite unsuspiciously, and found Miss Leaf lying on 
the sofa, and Miss Hilary reading aloud the letter 


| from India. 
said— 

*‘ Johanna, Elizabeth is here.” 

Then Johanna, rousing herself to say what must 
be said, but putting it as gently and kindly as she 
could, told Elizabeth, what mistresses often think 
it below their dignity to tell to servants, the plain 
truth—namely, that circumstances obliged herself 
and Miss Hilary to retrench their expenses as 
much as they possibly could. 


But it was laid quietly aside, as she 


That they were 
going to live in two little rooms at Richmond, 
where they would board with the inmates of the 
house. 

** And so, and so—” Miss Leaf faltered. It was 
very hard to say it with those eager eyes fixed 
upon her. 

Hilary took up the word,— 

** And so, Elizabeth, much as it grieves us, we 
shall be obliged to part with you. 
longer afford to keep a servant.” 

No answer. 


We cannot any 


“It is not even as it was once before, when we 
thought you might do better for yourself. We 
know, if it were possible, you would rather stay 
with us, and we would rather keep you. It is like 
parting with one of our own family.” And Miss 
Hilary’s voice too failed. ‘‘ However, there is no 
help for it; we must part.” 

Elizabeth, recovered from her first bewildered 
grief, was on the point of bursting out into entrea- 
ties that she might do like many another faithful 
servant, live without wages, put up with any hard- 
ships, rather than be sent away. But something 
in Miss Hilary’s manner told her it would be use- 
less ; worse than useless, painful ; and she would 
do anything rather than give her mistress pain. 
When, utterly unable to control it, she gave vent 
to one loud sob, the expression of acute suffering 
on Miss Hilary’s countenance was such that she 
determined to sob no more. She felt that for some 
reason or other, the thing was inevitable ; that she 
must take up her burden, as her mistress had done, 
even though it were the last grief of all,—leaving 
that beloved mistress. 

‘*That’s right, Elizabeth,” said Miss Hilary 
softly. ‘* All these changes are very bitter to us 
also, but we bear them. There is nothing lasting 
in this world, except doing right, and being good 
and faithful and helpful to one another.” 

She sighed. Possibly, there had been sad tidings 
in the letter which she still held in her hand, cling- 
ing to it as we do to something which, however 
sorely it hurts us, we would not part with for the 
whole world. But there was no hopelessness or 
despair in her tone, and Elizabeth caught the in- 
fluence of that true courageous heart. 

‘* Perhaps, you may be able to take me back again 
| soon, Ma’am,” said she, looking towards Miss Leaf. 
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— towards Twickenham. Perhaps it was partly 
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** And meantime I might get a place ; Mrs. Jones 
has told me of several,” and she stopped, afraid 
lest it might be found out how often Mrs. Jones 
had urged her to ‘‘ better herself,” and she had in- 
dignantly refused. ‘‘ Or,” (a bright idea occurred), 
“TI wonder if Miss Selina, that is Mrs. Ascott, 
would take me in at Russell Square ?” 

Hilary looked hard at her. 

““Would you really like that ?” 

** Yes, I should; for I should see and hear of 
you. Miss Hilary, if you please, I wish you would 
ask Mrs. Ascott to take me.” 

And Hilary, much surprised,—for she was well 
acquainted with Elizabeth’s sentiments towards 
both Mr. Ascott and the late Miss Selina,—pro- 
mised. 


CHAPTER XXII 

AnD now I leave Miss Hilary for a time ; leave 
her in, if not happiness, great peace. Peace, 
which after these stormy months was an actual 
paradise of calm to both herself and Johanna. 

Their grief for Ascott had softened down. Its 
very hopelessness gave it resignation. There was 
nothing more to be done ; they had done all they 
could, both to find him out, and to save him from 
the public disgrace which might blight any hope 
of reformation. 
higher hands. 

Only at times fits of restless trouble would 


come ; times when a sudden knock at the door | 
would make Johanna shake nervously for minutes | 


afterwards; when Hilary walked about every- 
where with her mind pre-occupied, and her eyes 
open to notice every chance passer-by ; nay, she 
had sometimes secretly followed down a whole 


street, some figure, which in its light jaunty step | 


and long, fashionably-cut hair, reminded her of 
Ascott. 

Otherwise they were not unhappy, she and her 
dearest sister. Poor as they were, they were to- 
gether, and their poverty had no sting. They 
knew exactly how much they would receive, 
monthly, and how much they ought to spend. 
Though obliged to calculate every penny, still 
their income and their expenses were alike cer- 
tain ; there was no anxiety about money matters, 
which of itself was an indescribable relief. Also 
there was that best blessing—peace at home. Never 
in all her days had Johanna known such an easy 
life; sitting quietly in her parlour while Hilary 
was engaged in the shop below: descending to 
dinner, where she took the head of the table, and 
the young people soon learnt to treat her with 
great respect and even affection ; then waiting for 
the happy tea in their own room, and the walk 
afterwards, in Richmond Park or along the Thames 


Now the result must be left in | 


from the contrast to that weary year in London, but 
never in any spring had the air seemed so balmy, 
or the trees so green. They brought back to 
Hilary’s face the youthful bloom which she had 
begun to lose; and, in degree, her youthful 
brightness, which had also become slightly over- 
clouded. Again she laughed and made her little 
domestic jokes, and regained her pretty way of 
putting things, so that everything always appeared 
to have a cheerful, and even a comical side. 
Also—for while we are made as we are, with 
capacity for happiness, and especially the happiness 
of love, it is sure to be thus—she had a little private 
sunbeam in her own heart, which brightened out- 
side things. After that sad letter from India which 
came on Selina’s wedding-day, every suceeeding 
one grew more cheerful, more demonstrative, nay, 
| even affectionate ; though still with that queer 
| Scotch pride of his, that would ask for nothing 





till it could ask, and have everything, and give 
| everything in return,—the letters were all ad- 
| dressed to Johanna. 
| What an advantage it is to be an old woman,” 
Miss Leaf would sometimes say mischievously, 
when she received them. But more often she said 
nothing : waiting in peace for events to develop 
themselves. She did not think much about her- 
self, and had no mean jealousy over her child ; she 
knew that a righteous and holy love only makes 
all natural affections more sacred and more dear. 
And Hilary? She held her head higher and 
prouder ; and the spring trees looked greener, and 
the river ran brighter in the sunshine. Ah, 
| Heaven pity us all! it is a good thing to have 
| love in one’s life ; it isa good thing, if only for 
a time, to be actually happy. 
tented, but happy / 





Not merely con- 


And so I will leave her, this little woman ; and 
| nobody need mourn over her because she is work- 
ing too hard, or pity her because she is obliged to 
| work ; has to wear common clothes, and live in 
narrow rooms, and pass on her poor weary feet the 
grand carriages of the Richmond gentry, who are 
not a bit more well-born, or well-educated, than 
she ;—who never take the least notice of her, ex- 
cept sometimes to peer curiously at the desk where 
she sits in the shop-corner, and wonder who “ that 
young person with the rather pretty curls” can be. 
No matter, she is happy. 
How much happiness was there in the large 
house at Russell Square ? 
The Misses Leaf could not tell; their sister 
never gave them an opportunity of judging. 
“* My son’s my son till he gets him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all her life.” 
And so, most frequently is “my sister.” But not 
in this case. It could not be; they never ex 
pected it would. 
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When on her rare visits to town, Hilary called 
at Russell Square, she always found Mrs. Ascott 
handsomely dressed, dignified, and gracious. 
in the slightest degree uncivil or unsisterly, but 
gracious ; perhaps a thought too gracious. Most 
condescendingly anxious that she should stay to 
luncheon, and eat and drink the best the house 
afforded, but never by any chance inviting her to 
stay to dinner. Consequently, as Mr. Ascott was 
always absent in the city until dinner, Hilary did 
not see him for months together, and her brother- 
in-law was, she declared, no more to her than any 
other man upon ’change, or the man in the moon, 
or the Great Mogul. 

His wife spoke little about him. 
faint, formal questions concerning Richmond affairs, 
somehow her conversation always recurred to her 
own: the dinners she had been at, those she was 
going to give ; her carriages, clothes, jewellery, and 
soon. She was altogether a very great lady, and 
Hilary, as she avouched laughingly—it was, in this 


case, better to laugh than to grieve—felt an exceed- | 


ingly small person beside her. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Ascott showed no unkindness 
—nay, among the various changes that matrimony 
had produced in her, her temper appeared rather 
to have improved than otherwise ; there was now 
seldom any trace of that touchy sharpness which 
used to be called ‘‘ poor Selina’s way.” And yet 
Hilary never quitted the house without saying to 
herself, with a sigh, the old phrase, ‘‘ Poor Selina!” 


Thus, in the inevitable consequences of things, | 


her visits to Russell Square became fewer and fewer ; 
she kept them up as a duty, not exacting any 
return, for she felt that was impossible, though 
* still keeping up the ghostly shadow of sisterly in- 
timacy. Nevertheless, she knew well it was but a 
shadow ; that the only face that looked honest, 
glad welcome, or that she was honestly glad to see, 


; . | 
in her brother-in-law’s house, was the under-house- 


maid, Elizabeth Hand. 

Contrary to all expectations, Mrs. Ascott had 
consented to take Elizabeth into her service. With 
many stipulations and warnings never to presume 
on past relations, never even to mention Stowbury, 
on pain of instant dismissal—still, she did take her, 
and Elizabeth stayed. At every one of Miss 
Hilary’s visits, lying in wait in the bed-chamber, 
or on the staircase, or creeping up at the last 
minute to open the hall-door, was sure to appear 
the familiar face, beaming all over. Little con- 
versation passed between them—Mrs. Ascott evi- 
dently disliked it; still Elizabeth looked well and 
happy, and when Miss Hilary told her so, she 
always silently smiled. 

But this story must tell the whole truth which 
lay beneath that fond acquiescing smile. 

Elizabeth was certainly in good health, being 


Not | 


After a few | 


well-fed, well-housed, and leading on the whole an 
easy life; happy too, when she looked at Miss 
Hilary. But her migration from Mrs. Jones’ lodg- 
ings to this grand mansion had not been altogether 
the translation from Purgatory to Paradise that 
some would have supposed. 

The author of this simple story having—unfor- 
tunately for it—never been in domestic service, 
especially in the great houses of London, does not 
| pretend to describe the ins and outs of their “high 
| life below stairs,” to repeat kitchen conversations, 
|to paint the humours of the servants’ hall—the 

butler and house-keeper getting tipsy together, the 
| cook courting the policeman, and the footman mak- 
ing love successively to every housemaid and lady’s- 
| maid. Some writers have depicted all this, whether 
| faithfully or not, they know best ; but the present 
| writer declines to attempt anything of the kind. 
| Her business is solely with the one domestic, the 
| country-girl who came unexpectedly into this new 
| world of London servant-life ; a world essentially 


| 
| 


its own, and a life of which the upper classes are 
as ignorant as they are of what goes on in Mada- 
gascar or Tahiti. 

This fact was the first which struck the unso- 
phisticated Elizabeth. She, who had been brought 
up in a sort of feudal relationship to her dear mis- 
tresses, was astonished to find the domestics of 

Russell Square banded together into a community 
which, in spite of their personal bickerings and 
jealousies, ended in alliance offensive and defensive 
against the superior powers, whom they looked 


upon as their natural enemies. Invisible enemies, 


certainly ; for ‘‘master” they hardly ever saw ; 
and, excepting the lady’s-maid, were mostly as 
| ignorant of ‘‘missis.” The housekeeper was the 
| middle link between the two estates; the person 
| with whom all business was transacted, and to 
| whom all complaints had to be made. Beyond 
being sometimes talked over, generally in a quizzi- 
cal, depreciatory, or condemnatory way, the heads 
of the establishment were no more to their domes- 
tics than the people who paid wages, and exacted 
in return certain duties, which most of them made 
as small as possible, and escaped whenever they 
| could. 

If this be an exaggerated picture of a state of 
things perhaps in degree inevitable—and yet it 
should not be, for it is the source of incalculable 
evil, this dividing of a house against itself,—if I 
have in any way said what is not true, I would 
that some intelligent ‘voice from the kitchen” 
would rise up and tell us what is true, and whether 
it be possible on either side to find means of amend- 
ing what so sorely needs reformation. 

Elizabeth sometimes wanted Tom Cliffe to do 
this—to “write a book,” which he, eager young 
malcontent, was always threatening to do, upon the 
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evils of society, and especially the tyranny of the 
upper classes. Tom Cliffe was the only person to 
whom she imparted her troubles and perplexities : 
how different her life was from that she had been 
used to; how among her fellow-servants there was 
not one who did not seem to think and act in a 
manner totally opposed to everything she had 
learnt from Miss Hilary. How consequently she 
herself was teazed, bullied, threatened, or at best 
**sent to Coventry,” from morning till night. 

“Tm quite alone, Tom; I am, indeed,” said 
she, almost crying, the first Sunday night when 
she met him accidentally in going to church, and, 
in her dreary state of mind, was exceedingly glad 
to see him. He consoled her, and even went to 
church with her, half promising to do the same 
next Sunday, and calling her ‘a good little Chris- 
tian, who almost inclined him to be a Christian 
too.” 

And so, with the vague feeling that she was 
doing him good, and keeping him out of harm,— 
that lad who had so much that was kindly and 
nice about him,—Elizabeth consented, not exactly 
to an appointment, but she told him what were 
her ‘Sundays out,” and the church she usually 
attended, if he liked to take the chance of her being 
there. 

Alack! she had so few pleasures; she so sel- 
dom got even a breath of outside-air; it was not 
thought necessary for servants. The only hour 
she was allowed out, was the church-going on 
alternate Sunday evenings. How pleasant it was 
to creep out then, and see Tom waiting for her 
under the opposite trees, dressed so smart and 
gentlemanlike, looking so handsome and so glad to 
see her,—her, the poor, countrified Elizabeth, who 
was quizzed incessantly by her fellow-servants on 
her oddness, plainness, and stupidity. 

Tom did not seem to think her stupid, for he 
talked to her of all his doings and plannings, vague 
and wild as those of the young tailor in Alton 
Locke, yet with a romantic energy about them 
that strongly interested his companion; and he 
read her his poetry, and addressed a few lines to 
herself beginning— 


** Dearest and best, my long familiar friend,” 


which was rather a poetical exaggeration, since he 
had altogether forgotten her in the interval of their 
separation. But she never guessed this; and so 
they both clung to the early tie, making it out to 
be ten times stronger than it really was, as people 
do who are glad of any excuse for being fond of 
one another. 

Tom really was getting fond of Elizabeth. -She 
touched the higher half of his nature—the spiritual 
and imaginative half. That he had it, though only 
a working man, and she too, though only a do- 





mestic servant, was most true: probably many 
more of their class have it than we are at all | 
aware of. Therefore, these two being special in- 
dividuals, were attracted by each other; she by 
him, because he was so clever, and he by her, 
because she was so good. For he had an ideal, 
poor Tom Cliffe ! and though it had been smothered | 
and laid to sleep by a not too regular life, it woke | 
up again under the kind, sincere eyes of this plain, 
simple-minded, honest Elizabeth Hand. 

He knew she was plain, and so old-fashioned in 
her dress, that Tom, who was particular about 
such things, did not always like walking with her; 
but she was so interesting and true; she sympa- 
thized with him so warmly ; he found her so un- 
failingly and unvaryingly good to him through all 
the little humours and pettishnesses that almost | 
always accompany a large brain, a nervous tem- | 
perament, and delicate health. Her quietness 
soothed him, her strength of character supported | 
him ; he at once leaned on her, and ruled over her, | 

As to Elizabeth’s feelings towards Tom, they 
will hardly bear analysing ; probably hardly any 
strong emotion will, especially one that is not sud- 
den but progressive. She admired him extremely, 
and yet she was half sorry for him. Some things | 
in him she did not at all like, and tried heartily | 
to amend. His nervous fancies, irritations, and 
vagaries she was exceedingly tender over: she 
looked up to him, and yet took care of him ; this | 
thought of him, and anxiety over him, became by | 
degrees the habit of her life. People love in so 
many different ways; and perhaps that was the 
natural way in which a woman like Elizabeth | 
would love, or creep into love without knowing it, 
which is either the safest or the saddest form ‘| 
which the passion can assume. } 

Thus things went on, till one dark, rainy Sun- | 
day night, walking round and round the inner | 
circle of the square, Tom expressed his feelings. | 
At first, in somewhat high-flown and poetical 
phrases, then melting into the one, eternally old | 
and eternally new, ‘‘Do you love me?” followed || 
by a long, long kiss, given under shelter of the 
umbrella, and in mortal fear of the approaching | 


policeman ; who, however, never saw them, or saw 


them only as ‘a pair of sweethearts,”—too | 
common an occurrence on his beat to excite any | 
attention. 

But to Elizabeth the whole thing was new, 
wonderful; a bliss so far beyond anything that | 
had ever befallen her simple life, and so utterly | 
unexpected therein, that when she went to her | 
bed that night, she cried like a child over the | 
happiness of Tom’s loving her, and her exceeding 
unworthiness of the same. 

Then difficulties arose in her mind. ‘No fol- 
lowers allowed,” was one of the strict laws of the 
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| Russell Square dynasty. Like many another law 
of that and of much higher dynasties, it was only 
made to be broken; for stray sweethearts were con- 
tinually climbing down area railings, or over garden 
walls, or hiding themselves behind kitchen doors. 
Nay, to such an extent was the system carried out, 
each servant being, from self-interest, a safe co- 
conspirator, that very often when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ascott went out to dinner, and the old housekeeper 
retired to bed, there were regular symposia held 
below-stairs—nice little supper-parties, where all 
the viands in the pantry and the wines in the cel- 
lar were freely used; where every domestic had 
hisor her ‘* young man” or ‘‘ young woman,” and 
the goings-on, though not actually discreditable, 
were of the most lively kind. 

To be cognizant of these, and yet to feel that, as 
there was no actual wickedness going on, she was 
not justified in “ blabbing,” was a severe and 
perpetual trial to Elizabeth. To join them, or 
bring Tom among them as her ‘‘ young man,” was 
impossible. 

‘“‘No, Tom,” she said, when he begged hard to 
come in one evening—for it was raining fast, and 
he had a bad cough—‘‘ No, Tom, I can’t let you. 
If other folk break the laws of the house, I won’t 
—you must go. I can only meet you out-of- 
doors.” 

And yet to do this surreptitiously, just as if she 
were ashamed of him, or as if there were some- 
thing wrong in their being fond of one another, 
jarred upon Elizabeth’s honest nature. She did 
not want to make a show of him, especially to her 

| fellow-servants : she had the true woman’s instinct 
|| of liking to keep her treasures all to herself; but 
she had also her sex’s natural yearning for sym- 
pathy in the great event of a woman’s life. She 
would have liked to have somebody unto whom 
| she could say, ‘‘ Tom has asked me to marry him,” 
and who would have answered cordially, “ It’s all 
right; he is a good fellow: you are sure to be 
happy.” 
Not that she doubted this; but it would have 
| been an additional comfort to have a mother’s 
|| blessing, or a sister’s, or even a friend’s, upon this 
|| strange and sweet emotion which had come into 
| her life. So long as it was thus kept secret, there 
| seemed a certain incompleteness and unsanctity 
about even their happy love. 

Tom did not comprehend this at all. He only 
laughed at her for feeling so ‘‘ nesh” (that means, 

| tender, sensitive,—but the word is almost unex- 

plainable to other than Stowbury ears) on the 

| subject. He liked the romance and excitement of 
secret courtship—men often do; rarely women, 

| unless there is something in them not quite right, 
not entirely womanly. 

But Tom was very considerate, and though he 


called it ‘‘ silly,” and took a little fit of crossness 
on the occasion, he allowed Elizabeth to write to 
her mother about him, and consented that on her 
next holiday she should go to Richmond, in order 
to speak to Miss Hilary on the same subject, and 
ask her also to write to Mrs. Hand, stating how 
good and clever Tom was, and how exceedingly 
| happy was Tom’s Elizabeth. 

‘And won’t you come and fetch me, Tom?” 
asked she shyly. ‘‘I am sure Miss Hilary would 
not object, nor Miss Leaf neither.” 

Tom protested he did not care two straws 
whether they objected or not ; he was a man of 
twenty, in a good trade,—he had lately gone back 
to the printing, and being a clever workman, 
earned capital wages. He had a right to choose 
whom he liked, and marry when he pleased. If 
Elizabeth didn’t care for him, she might leave him 
alone. 

“Oh, Tom!” was all she answered, with a 
strange gentleness, that no one could have believed 
would ever have come into the manner of South 
Sea Islandex. And quitting the subject then, she 
afterwards persuaded him, and not for the first 
time, into consenting to what she thought right. 

There is something rather touching in a servant's 
holiday. It comes soseldom. She must count on 
it for so long beforehand, and remember it for so 
long afterwards. This present writer owns to a 
strong sympathy with the holiday-makers on the 
grand gala-days of the English calendar. It isa 
pleasure to watch the innumerable groups of family 
folk, little children, and ’prentice lads, 

—‘* Dressed in all their best, 
To walk abroad with Sally.” 
And the various “ Sallys” and their correspond- 
ing swains can hardly feel more regret than she 
when it happens to be wet weather in Easter week 
or at Whitsuntide. 

Whit-Monday, the day when Tom escaped from 
the printing-office, and Elizabeth got leave of ab- 
sence for six hours, was as glorious a June day as 
well could be. As the two young people perched 
themselves on the top of the Richmond omnibus, 
and drove through Kensington, Hammersmith, 
Turnham Green, and over Kew Bridge,—Tom 
pointing out all the places, and giving much 
curious information about them, — Elizabeth 
thought there was a more beautiful 
country, or a more lovely summer day: she 
was, she truly said, ‘‘as happy as a Queen.” 

Nevertheless, when the omnibus stopped, she, 
with great self-denial, insisted on getting rid of 
Tom for atime. She thought Miss Hilary might 
not quite like Tom’s knowing where she lived, or 
what her occupation was, lest he might gossip 
about it to Stowbury people ; so she determined to 
| pay her visit by herself, and appointed to meet 
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him at a certain hour on Richmond Bridge, over 
which bridge she watched him march sulkily, 
not without a natural pleasure that he should be 
so much vexed at losing her company for an hour 
or two. But she knew he would soon come to 
himself ;—as he did, before he had been half-a-mile 
on the road to Hampten Court, meeting a young 
fellow he knew, and going with him over that 
grand old palace, which furnished them with a 
subject at their next debating society, where they 
both came out very strong on the question of 
hypocritical priests and obnoxious kings, with espe- 
cial reference to Henry virt. and Cardinal Wolsey. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth went in search of the little 
shop—which nobody need expect to find at Rich- 
mond now—bearing the well-known name “Janet 
Balquidder.” 
door, she saw, in the far corner above the curtained 
desk, the pretty curls of her dear Miss Hilary. 

Elizabeth had long known that her mistress 
‘*kept a shop,” and with the notions of gentility 
which are just as rife in her class as in any other, 
had mourned bitterly over this fact. But when 
she saw how fresh and well the young ladylooked, 
how busily and cheerfully she seemed to work with 
her great books before her, and with what a com- 
posed grace and dignity she came forward when 
asked for, Elizabeth secretly confessed that not 
even keeping a shop had made or could make the 
smallest difference in Miss Hilary. 

She herself was much more changed. 

“Why, Elizabeth, I should hardly have known 
you !” was the involuntary exclamation of her late 
mistress. 

She certainly did look very nice ; not smart— 
for her sober taste preferred quiet colours—but 
excessively neat and well-dressed. In her new 
gown of grey ‘‘coburg,” her one handsome shaw], 
which had been honoured several times by Miss 
Hilary’s wearing, her white straw bonnet and 
white ribbons, underneath which the smooth black 
hair and soft eyes showed to great advantage, 
she appeared—not ‘‘like a lady,” a servant can 
seldom do that, let her dress be ever so fine—but 
like a thoroughly respectable, intelligent, and 
pleasant-faced young woman. 

And her blushes came and went so fast; she 
was so nervous, and yet so beamingly happy, that 
Miss Hilary soon suspected there was more in this 
visit than at first appeared. Knowing that with 
Elizabeth’s great shyness the mystery would never 
come out in public, she took an opportunity of 
asking her to help her in the bedroom, and there, 
with the folding-doors safely shut, discovered the 
whole secret. 

Miss Hilary was a good deal surprised at first. 
She had never thought of Elizabeth as likely to 
get married at all—and to Tom Cliffe. 


Entering it, for there was no private 





‘*Why, isn’t he a mere boy; ever so much 
younger than you are ?” 

“Three years.” 

“That is a pity; a great pity; women grow 
old so much faster than men.” 

“‘T know that,” said Elizabeth somewhat sorrow- 
fully. 

‘* Besides, did you not tell me he was very hand- 
some and clever ?” 

‘“* Yes; and I’m neither the one nor the other. 
I have thought all that over too; many a time; 
indeed I have, Miss Hilary. But Tom likes me 
—or fancies he does. Do you think’”—and the 
intense humility which true love always has, 
struck into Miss Hilary’s own conscious heart a 
conviction of how very true this poor girl’s love 
must be. ‘Do you think he is mistaken ? that 
his liking me—I mean in that sort of way—is quite 
impossible ?” 

‘*No indeed, and I never said it; never thought 
it,” was the earnest reply. ‘‘ But consider ; 
three years younger than yourself; handsomer 
and cleverer than you are—” 

Miss Hilary stopped ; it seemed so cruel to say 
such things, and yet she felt bound to say them. 
She knew her former ‘‘ bower-maiden” well enough 
to be convinced that if Elizabeth were not happy 
in marriage, she would be worse than unhappy— 
might grow actually bad. 

** He loves you now; you are sure of that; but 
are you sure that he is a thoroughly stable and 
reliable character? Do you believe he will love 
you always ?” 

**T can’t tell. Perhaps; if I deserved it,” said 
poor Elizabeth. 

And, looking at the downcast eyes, at the 
thorough womanly sweetness and tenderness 
which suffused the whole face, Hilary’s doubts 
began to melt away. She thought, how some- 
times men, captivated by inward rather than out- 
ward graces, have fallen in love with plain women, 
or women older than themselves, and actually 
kept to their attachment through life, with a fide- 
lity rare as beautiful. Perhaps this young fellow, 
who seemed by all accounts superior to his class— 
having had the sense to choose that pearl in an 
oyster-shell, Elizabeth Hand—might also have the 
sense to appreciate her, and go on loving her to the 
end of his days. Anyhow, he loved her now, and 
she loved him; and it was useless reasoning any 
more about it. 

‘*Come, Elizabeth,” cried her mistress, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I have said all my say, and now I have 
only to give my good wishes. If Tom Cliffe de- 
serves you, I am sure you deserve him, and I 
should like to tell him so.” 

‘‘ Should you, Miss Hilary ?” and with a visible 
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abouts, and her little conspiracy to bring him | beth the place of upper housemaid, a young girl, 


here, and her hesitation lest it might be ‘‘ in- 
truding.” 
“Not at all. Tell him to come at once. I am 


not like my sister; we always allow ‘ followers.’ 


I think a mistress stands in the relation of a | 
parent, for the time being; and that cannot be | 


a right or good love which is concealed from her, 
as if it were a thing to be ashamed of.” 

**T think so too. 
of Tom, nor he of me,” said Elizabeth—so energeti- 
cally, that Miss Hilary smiled. 

‘“Very well; take him to have his tea in the 
kitchen, and then bring him up stairs, to speak to 
my sister and me.” 

At that interview, which of course was rather 
trying, Tom acquitted himself to everybody’s 
satisfaction. He was manly, modest, self-pos- 


And I’m not a bit ashamed | 





sessed ; did not say much—his usual talkativeness | 


being restrained by the circumstances of the case, 
and the great impression made upon him by Miss 
Hilary, who, he afterwards admitted to Elizabeth, 
‘‘was a real angel, and he should write a poem 
upon her.” But the little he did say gave the 
ladies a very good impression of the intelligence 


and even refinement of Elizabeth’s sweetheart. | 


And though they were sorry to see him look so 
delicate, still there was a something better than 
handsomeness in his handsome face, which made 
them not altogether surprised at Elizabeth’s being 
so fond of him. 

As she watched the young couple down Rich- 


a protégée of the housekeeper’s, being substituted 
in hers. 

«*And when you have sixteen pounds a year, 
and somebody to do all your hard work for you, 
I daresay you'll think better of it, and not be so 
foolish as to go and get married.” 

But Elizabeth had her own private opinion on 
that matter. She was but a woman—poor thing ! 
and two tiny rooms of her own, with Tom to 
care for and look after, seemed a far happier home 
than that great house, where she had not only 
her own work to do, but the responsibility of 
teaching and taking charge of that careless, stupid, 
pretty Esther, who had all the forwardness, un- 
tidiness, and unconscientiousness of a regular Lon- 
don maid-servant, and was a sore trial to the staid, 
steady Elizabeth. 

Tom consoled her, in his careless but affec- 


| tionate way ; and another silent consolation was 





mond street, in the soft summer twilight,—Eliza- | 
beth taking Tom’s arm, and Tom drawing up his | 
stooping figure to its utmost extent, both a little 


ill-matched in height as they were in some other 


dence and perfect contentedness in each other, 
which always betrays, to a quick eye, those who 
have agreed to walk through the world together, 
—Miss Hilary turned from the window, and— 
sighed, 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Fottowrne Miss Hilary’s earnest advice that 
everything should be fair and open, Elizabeth, on 
the very next day after that happy Whit-Monday, 
mustered up her courage, asked permission to 
speak to her mistress, and told her she was going 
to be married to Tom Cliffe: not immediately, but 
in a year’s time or so, if all went well. 

Mrs. Ascott replied sharply that it was no affair 
of hers, and she could not be troubled about it. 
For her part, she thought if servants knew their 
own advantages, they would keep a good place 
when they had it, and never get married at all. 
And then, saying she had heard a good character 
cf her from the housekeeper, she offered Eliza- 


ee 





the ‘‘ little bits of things,” bought out of her addi- 
tional wages, which she began to put by in her 
box ; sticks and straws for the new sweet nest 
that was a-building: a metal tea-pot, two neat 
glass salt-cellars, and—awful extravagance !—two 
real second-hand silver spoons—Tom did so like 
having things nice about him. These purchases, 
picked up at stray times, were solid, substantial, 
and useful ; domestic rather than personal; and 
all with a view to Tom rather than herself. She 
hid them with a magpie-like closeness, for Esther 
and she shared the same room; but sometimes 
when Esther was asleep she would peep at them 
with an anxious, lingering tenderness, as if they 
made more of an assured reality what even now 


| seemed so very like a dream. 
things, but walking with that air of perfect confi- | 


—Except indeed on those Sunday nights when 
Tom and she went to church together, and after- 


| wards took a walk; but always parted at the 


| corner of the square. 


She never brought him in 


| to the house, nor spoke of him to her fellow-ser- 





vants. How much they guessed of her engagement 
she neither knew nor cared. 

Mrs. Ascott, too, had apparently quite forgotten 
it. She seemed to take as little interest in her 
servants’ affairs as they in hers. 

Nevertheless, ignorant as the lower regions were 
in general of what was passing in the upper, occa- 
sionally rumours began to reach the kitchen that 
‘Master had been a-blowing up Missis, rather !” 
And once, after the solemn dinner, with three 
footmen to wait on two people, was over, Eliza- 
beth, passing through the hall, caught the said 
domestics laughing together, and saying it was 
“as good as a play ; cat and dog was nothing to 
it.” After which ‘‘the rows up-stairs” became a 
favourite joke in the servants’ hall. 

But still Mr. Ascott went out daily after break- 
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fast, and came home to dinner ; and Mrs. Ascott 
spent the morning in her private sitting-room, or 
“boudoir,” as she called it; lunched, and drove 
out in her handsome carriage, with her footman 
behind ; dressed elegantly for dinner, and presided 
at her own table, with an air of magnificent satis- 
faction in all things. She had perfectly accom- 
modated herself to her new position ; and if under 
her satins and laces beat a solitary, dissatisfied, or 
aching heart, it was nobody’s business but her 
own. At least, she kept up the splendid sham 
with a most creditable persistency. 

But all shams are dangerous things. Be the 
surface ever so smooth and green, it will crack 
sometimes, and a faint wreath of smoke betray 
the inward voleano. The like had happened, once 
or twice, as on the day when the men-servants 
were so intensely amused. Also Elizabeth, when 
putting in order her mistress’s bedroom, which 
was about the hour Mr. Ascott left for the city, 
had several times seen Mrs. Ascott come in there 
suddenly, white and trembling. Once, so agitated 
was she, that Elizabeth had brought her a glass of 
water ; and instead of being angry or treating her 
with the distant dignity which she had always 
kept up, her mistress had said, almost in the old 
Stowbury tone, ‘‘ Thank you, Elizabeth.” 

However, Elizabeth had the wisdom to take no 
notice, but to slip from the room, and keep her 
own counsel. 

At last one day the smouldering domestic earth- 
quake broke out. There was ‘“‘a precious good 
row,” the footman suspected, at the breakfast 
table ; and after breakfast, Master, without wait- 
ing for the usual attendance of that functionary, 
with his hat and gloves, and a Hansom cab, had 
flung himself out at the hall-door, slamming it 
after him with a noise that startled the whole 
house. Shortly afterwards, ‘ Missis’s” bell had 
rung violently, and she had been found lying on 
the floor of her bedroom in a dead faint, her 
maid, a foolish little Frenchwoman, screaming over 
her. 

The frightened servants gathered round in a 
cluster, but nobody attempted to touch the poor 
lady, who lay rigid and helpless, hearing none of 
the comments that were freely made upon her, or 
the conjectures as to what Master had done or 
said, that produced this state of things. Mistress 
she was, and these four or five women, her servants, 
had lived in her house for months, but nobody 
loved her ; nobody knew anything about her ; no- 
body thought of doing aught for her, till a kitchen- 
maid, probably out of former experience in some 
domestic emergency, suggested, ‘‘Fetch Eliza- 
beth.” 

The advice was eagerly caught at, everybody 
being so thankful to have the responsibility shifted 





to some other body’s shoulders ; so in five minutes 
Elizabeth had the room cleared, and her mistress 
laid upon the bed, with nobody near, except her- 
self and the French maid. 

By and by, Mrs. Ascott opened her eyes. 

‘*Who’s that? What are you doing to me?” 

‘* Nothing, ma’am. It’s only me—Elizabeth.” 

At the familiar soothing voice, the poor woman 
—a poor wretched forlorn woman she looked, 
lying there, in spite of all her grandeur,—turned 
feebly round. 

‘© Oh, Elizabeth, I’m so ill; take care of me.” 
And she fainted away once more. 

It wa 


Elizabeth bolt the door, and keep everybody out. 
‘*The doctor, ma’am ; if he comes?” 
**T’ll not see him. 
what itis. I—” 
She pulled Elizabeth closer to her, whispered 
something in her ear, and then burst into a violent 
fit of hysterical weeping. 
Amazed, shocked, Elizabeth at first did not 
know what to do; then she took her mistress’s 


I don’t want him. I know 


head on her shoulder, and quieted her by degrees || 


almost as she would a child. The sobbing ceased, 
and Mrs. Ascott lay still a minute, till suddenly 
she clutched Elizabeth’s arm. 

‘*Mind you don’t tell. He doesn’t know, and 
he shall not ; it would please him so. It does not 
please me. Sometimes I almost think I shall 
hate it, because it is his child.” 

She spoke with a fierceness that was hardly 
credible either in the dignified Mrs. Peter Ascott, 
or the languid Miss Selina. To think of Miss 
Selina’s expecting a baby! The idea perfectly 
confounded poor Elizabeth. 

“‘T don’t know very much about such matters,” 
said she deprecatingly, ‘‘ but I’m sure, ma’am, you 


ought to keep yourself quiet, and I wouldn’t hate | 


the poor little baby, if I were you. It may be a 
very nice little thing, and turn out a great com- 
fort to you.” 


Mrs. Ascott lifted her heavy eyes to the kindly, | 


sympathetic, womanly face—thorough woman, for 


as Elizabeth went on, her heart warmed with the || 


strong instinct which comes almost of itself. 
“Think, to have a tiny little creature ‘ying 
here beside you; something your very own, with 
its pretty face looking so innocent and sweet at 
you, and its pretty fingers touching you.” Here 
Elizabeth’s voice quite faltered over the picture 
she had drawn. ‘‘Oh, ma’am, I’m sure you 
would be so fond of it.” 
Human nature is strong. 
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ome time before she came quite to her- || 
self, and titen the first thing she said, was to bid || 


This cold, selfish | 
woman, living her forty years without any strong | 
emotion, marrying without love, and reaping, not | 
in contrition but angry bitterness, the certain | 
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punishment of such a marriage, even this woman 
was not proof against the glorious mystery of 
maternity, which should make every daughter of 
Eve feel the first sure hope of her first-born child 
to be a sort of Divine annunciation. 

Mrs. Ascott lay, listening to Elizabeth. Gra- 
dually through her shut eyelids a few quiet tears 
began to flow. 

‘Do you mind me talking to you this way, 
ma’am ?” 

“No, no! Say what you like. 
have anybody to speak to. 
miserable woman !” 

Strange that Selina Ascott should come to 
betray, and to Elizabeth Hand, of all people, that 
she was a ‘miserable woman.” But circum- 
stances bring about unforeseen confidences; and 
the confidence once given, is not easily recalled. 
Apparently the lady did not wish to recall it. In 
the solitude of her splendid house ; in her total 
want of all female companionship—for she refused 
to have her sisters sent for—‘‘ he would only in- 
sult them, and I'll not have my family insulted,” 
—poor Selina clung to her old servant as the only 
comfort she had. 

During the dreary months that followed, when, 
during the long, close summer days, the sick lady 
scarcely stirred from her bedroom, and, fretful, 

peevish, made the very most of what to women in 
| general are such patiently borne and sacred suffer- 
ings, Elizabeth was her constant attendant. She 
humoured all her whims, endured all her ill-tem- 
pers, cheered her in her low spirits, and was, in 
fact, her mistress’s sole companion and friend. 

This position no one disputed with her. It is 
not every woman who has, as Miss Leaf used to 
say of Elizabeth, ‘‘a genius for nursing ;” and very 
few patients make nursing a labour of love. The 
whole household were considerably relieved by her 
taking a responsibility for which she was so well 
fitted, and so little envied. Even Mr. Ascott, who, 
when his approaching honours could no longer be 
concealed from him, became for the nonce a most 
attentive husband, and succumbed dutifully to 
every fancy his wife entertained, openly expressed 
his satisfaction in Elizabeth, and gave her one or two 
bright golden guineas in earnest of his gratitude. 

How far she herself appreciated her new and 
important position ; whether her duties were done 
from duty, or pity, or that determined self-devoted- 
ness which some women are always ready to carry 
out towards any helpless thing that needs them, I 
cannot say, for she never told. Not even to Miss 
Hilary, who at last was permitted to come and pay 
a formal visit ; nor to Tom Cliffe, whom she now 
saw very rarely, for her mistress, with character- 
istic selfishness, would hardly let her out of her 


| sight for half an hour. 


I’m glad to 
Oh, I am a very 





Tom at first was exceedingly savage at this: by 
degrees he got more reconciled, and met his sweet- 
heart now and then for afew minutes at the area- 
gate, or wrote her long poetical letters, which he 
confided to some of her fellow-servants, who thereby 
got acquainted with their secret. But it mattered 
little, as Elizabeth had faithfully promised that, 
when her mistress’s trial was over, and everything 
smooth and happy, she would marry Tom at once. 
So she took the jokes below stairs with great com- 
posure ; feeling, indeed, too proud and content to 
perplex herself much about anything. 

Nevertheless, her life was not easy, for Mrs. 
Ascott was very difficult to manage. She resisted 
angrily all the personal sacrifices entailed by im- 
pending motherhood, and its terrors and forebod- 
ings used to come over her—poor weak woman that 
she was !—in a way that required all Elizabeth’s 
reasonings to counteract, and all her self-control to 
hide the presentiment of evil, not unnatural under 
the circumstances. 

Yet sometimes poor Mrs. Ascott would take fits 
of pathetic happiness; when she busied herself 
eagerly over the preparations for the new-comer ; 
would make Elizabeth take out, over and over 
again, the little clothes, and examine them with 
childish delight. Sometimes she would gossip for 
hours over the blessing that was sent to her so late 
in life—half-regretting that it had come so late; 
that she should be almost an old woman before her 
little son or daughter was grown up. 

“ Still, I may live to see it, you know: to have 
a pretty girl to take on my arm into a ball-room, 
or a big fellow to send to College : the Leafs always 
went to College in old times. He shall be Henry 
Leaf Ascott, that Iam determined on; and if it’s 
a girl, perhaps I may call her Johanna. 
would like it; wouldn’t she ?” 

For more and more, in the strange softening of 
her nature, did Selina go back to the old ties. 

‘*T am not older than my mother was when 
Hilary was born. She died, but that was because 
of trouble. Women do not necessarily die in child- 
birth even at forty; and in twenty years more I 
shall only be sixty—not such a very old woman. 
Besides, mothers never are old ; at least not to their 
children. Don’t you think so, Elizabeth ?” 

And Elizabeth answered as she best could. She 
too, out of sympathy or instinct, was becoming 
wondrous wise. 

But I am aware all this will be thought very 
uninteresting, except by women and mothers, Let 
me hasten on. 

By degrees, as Mrs. Ascott’s hour approached, a 
curious tranquillity and even gentleness came over 
her. Her fretful dislike of seeing any face about 
her but Elizabeth’s became less. She even endured 
her husband’s company for an hour of an evening ; 
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and at last humbled her pride enough to beg him 
to invite her sisters to Russell Square from Satur- 
day to Monday, the only time when Hilary could 
be spared. 

‘*For we don’t know what may happen,” 
she to him, rather seriously. 

And though he answered, ‘‘ Oh, nonsense !” 
and desired her to get such ridiculous fancies out 
of her head, still he consented, and himself wrote 
to Miss Leaf, giving the formal invitation. 

The three sisters spent a happy time together, 
and Hilary made some highly appreciated family 
jokes about the handsome Christmas box that 
Selina was going to be so kind as to give them, 
and the small probability that she would have 
much enjoyment of the Christmas dinner to which 
Mr. Ascott, in the superabundance of his good 
feeling, had invited his sisters-in-law. The baby, 
blessed innocent ! seemed to have softened down 
all things—as babies often do. 

Altogether, it was with great cheerfulness, affec- 
tionateness, and hope that they took leave of 
Selina : she, with unwonted consideration, insisting 
that the carriage should convey them all the way 
to Richmond. 


said 


“ And,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps some of these days 
my son, if he is a son, may have the pleasure of 
escorting his aunts home. [I shall certainly call 
him ‘ Henry Leaf,’ and bring him up to be in every 
way a credit to our family.” 

When the ladies were away, and Mrs, Ascott 
had retired to bed, it was still only nine o’clock, 
and a bright moonlight night. Elizabeth thought 
she could steal down stairs and try to get a breath 
of fresh air round the square. Her long confinement 
made her almost sick sometimes for a sight of the 
outer world, a sight of—let me tell the entire truth 
—her own faithful Tom. 

She had not seen him now for fourteen days, and 
though his letters were very nice and exceedingly 
clever, still she craved for a look at his face, a grasp 
of his hand, perhaps even a kiss, long and close and 
tender, such as he would sometimes insist upon 
giving her, in spite of all policemen. His love 
for her, demonstrative as was his nature, had be- 
come to this still, quiet girl inexpressibly sweet, far 
sweeter than she knew. 

It was a clear winter night, and the moon went 
climbing over the fleecy white clouds in a way that 
made beauty even in Russell Square. Elizabeth 
looked up at the sky, and thought how Tom would 
have enjoyed it, and wished he were beside her, 
and was so glad to think he would soon be bes.ue 
her always, with all his humours and weaknesses, 
all his little crossnesses and complainings; she 
could put up with all, and be happy through all, 
if only she had him with her and loving her. 


His love for her, though fitful and fanciful, was 


sity of her life. As, he always told her—especially 
after he had had one of his little quarrels with her 
—hers was to him. 

‘* Poor Tom, I wonder how he gets on without 
me! Well, it won’t be for long.” 

And she wished she could have let him know she 
was out here, that they might have had a chat for 
just ten minutes. 

Unconsciously she walked towards their usual 
trysting-place, a large overhanging plane-tree on 
the Keppel Street corner of the square. 

Surely, surely, that could not be Tom! Quite 
impossible, for he was not alone. Two people, a 
young man and a young woman, stood at the tryst, 
absorbed in conversation : evidently sweethearts, 
for he had one arm round her, and he kissed her 
unresisted, several times. 

Elizabeth gazed, fascinated, almost doubting the 
evidence of her own senses. For the young man’s 
| figure was so excessively like Tom’s. At length 
| with the sort of feeling that makes one go steadily 
| up to a shadow by the roadside, some ugly spectre 
that we feel sure, if we stare it out, will prove to 
| be a mere imagination, she walked deliberately up 
to and past these ‘‘ sweethearts.” 

They did not see her ; they were far too much 
occupied with one another: but she saw them, and 
saw at once that it was Tom, Tom’s own self, and 
with him her fellow-servant, Esther. 

People may write volumes on jealousy, and vol- 
umes will still remain to be written. It is, next 
to remorse for guilt, the sharpest, sorest, most 
maddening torment that human nature can en- 
dure. 

We may sit and gaze from the boxes at our 
Othellos and Biancas ; we may laugh at the silly 
heart-burnings between Cousin Kate and Cousin 
Lucy in the ball-room, or the squabbles of Mary 
and Sally in the kitchen over the gardener’s lad ; 
but there the thing remains. A man cannot make 
love to two women, a woman cannot coquet with 
two men, without causing in degree that horrible 
agony, cruel as death, which is at the root of half 
the tragedies, and the cause of half the crimes of 
this world. 

The complaint comes in different forms ; some- 
times it is a case of slow poisoning, or of ordeal by 
red-hot irons, which, though not fatal, undermines 
the whole character, and burns ineffaceable scars 
into the soul. And people take it in various ways ; 
some fiercely, stung by a sense of wounded self- 
love ; others haughtily ;— 

‘* Pride’s a safe robe, I’ll wear it: but no rags.” 
Others, again, humble, self-distrustful natures, 
whose only pride came through love, have nothing 
left them except rags. In a moment, all their thin 








robes of happiness are torn off ; they stand shiver- 





yet so warm and real, that it had become a necel ' 
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ing, naked, and helpless, before the blasts of the 
bitter world. 

This was Elizabeth’s case. After the first in- 
stant of stunned bewilderment and despair, she 
took it all quite naturally, as if it were a thing 
which she ought all along to have known was sure 
to happen, and which was no more than she ex- 
pected and deserved. 

She passed the couple, still unobserved by them ; 
and then walked round the other side of the Square, 
deliberately home. 

I am not going to make a tragic heroine of this 
poor servant-girl. Perhaps, people may say, there 
is nothing tragic about the incident. Merely a 
plain, quiet, old-fashioned woman, who is so foolish 
as to like a handsome young swain, and to believe 
in him, and to be surprised when he deserts her 
for a pretty girl of eighteen. All quite after the 
way things go on in the world, especially in the 
servant-world ; and the best she can do is to get 
over it, or take another sweetheart as quickly as 
possible. 
more of a farce than a tragedy. 

3ut there are some farces, which, if you look 
underneath the surface, have a good many of the 
elements of tragedy. 


I shall neither paint’ Elizabeth tearing her own | 


hair, or Esther’s ; or going raging about the Square 


in moonlight, in an insane fit of jealousy. She was | 


not given to “fits” under any circumstances, or 
about anything. All she felt went deep down into 
her heart, rooted itself, and either blossomed or 
cankered there. 

On this night she, as I said, walked round the 


A very common story after all, and | 


Square to her home ; then quietly went up stairs 
to her garret, locked the door, and sat down upon 
her bed. 

She might have sat there for an hour or more, her 
bonnet and shawl still on, without stirring, without 
crying, altogether cold and hard like a stone, when 
she fancied she heard her mistress’s bell ring, and 
mechanically rose up and went down stairs to 
listen. Nothing was wanted, so she returned to 
her garret and crept to bed, in the dark. 

When soon afterwards Esther likewise came up 
to bed, Elizabeth pretended to be asleep. Only 
once, taking a stealthy glance at the pretty girl 
who stood combing her hair at the looking-glass, 
she was conscious of a sick sense of repulsion, a 
pain like a knife running through her, at sight of 
the red young lips which Tom had just been kiss- 
ing, of the light figure which he had clasped, as 
he used to clasp her. 
one word. 


But she never spoke, not 





Half-an-hour after she was roused by the nurse 
coming to her bed-side. Mrs. Ascott was very 
ill, and was calling for Elizabeth. 
| establishment was in confusion, and in the sharp 
| struggle between birth and death, Elizabeth had 
| no time to think of anything but her mistress. 


Soon the whole 


Contrary to every expectation, all ended speedily 
and happily ; and before he went off to the City 
next day, the master of the house, who in the 
| midst of his anxiety and felicity, had managed to 
secure a good night’s sleep and a good breakfast, 
| had the pleasure of sending off a special messenger 
to the Jimes’ office with the notification, ‘‘ The 
Lady of Peter Ascott, Esq., of a son and heir.” 





A SOCIAL RIDDLE. 


A CAREFULLY nurtured, elegantly-dressed child 
is taken from the nursery by its own pressing re- 
quest, to look upon the little, grimy, red-lipped 
bey engaged in sweeping the drawing-room 
chimney. 

“Nurse,” inquires the child, ‘‘ why isn’t that 
boy as clean asl am? Why does he.sweep dirty 
chimneys ?” 

‘My dear,” replies the nurse, rather shocked 
and bewildered by the question, ‘‘we are not. all 
born alike. Providence has ordained that,some 
people shall attend upon some other people.': Give 
him a penny, and let us go up-stairs.” 

The child becomes @)bright-eyed, dpen-hearted 
youth, He sits in his father’s library, loeking out 
upon a spacious square, and learns 4 certain portion 
of the love of antiquity every day, wwder the able 
guidance of a’private tutor, Mr» Horatius -Flaccus, 
BA. ‘The boy’s eye wanders restlessly from 
Euclid to the shouting dustmen who occasionally 


pass the window, or to the cat’s-meat man and pot- 
boy holding a conversation at the area railings. 
Each of these men is a problem to his young 
mind that he cannot solve with a pencil, a ruler, 
and a pair of compasses. 

‘*Tutor,” inquires the youth, ‘‘ why do men be- 
come dustmen ?” 

‘* Why ?”, responds Mr, Flaccus, B.A.—‘“ Well, 
ah—this question is connected with—ah—another 
branch of study, called political economy, supply 
and demand, wages and.Jabour, and several other 
divisions of the same subject. We must not load 
the mind too much’at.one time. Go, on with the 
geometry.” 

The boy passes. through the hands of Mr. Flaccus, 
B?A., and is declared’ready to have the university 
stamp placed upen his knowledge.- He goes out 
into-the great world, without'a gulidé to diveet- his 
steps, without a voice near him to clear up his 
doubts and difficulties. 





He cannot understand 
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the tailor who comes to measure him for clothes, 
nor the footman who condescends to wait upon 
him at table. His mind wanders back beyond Mr. 
Flaccus, B.A., to his nurse and the little sweep, 
and he wonders if one class is really pre-ordained 
to attend upon another. He looks at large or- 
chestras, and is astonished to find that men are 
willing to be stationed at kettle-drums and cym- 
bals, to play upon trombones and serpents, instead 
of rushing to the first violins, or flutes, or clario- 
nets. He observes men sitting upon coach-boxes 
in the pouring rain, and driving other men who 
are snugly reclining in broughams. He observes 
men standing upon door-steps in ridiculous beadles’ 
liveries; men filling scavengers’ carts with mud; 
postmen delivering letters at every hour of the 
day ; policemen parading the dull streets at every 
hour of the night; and men engaged in painting 
sign-boards, instead of qualifying for the Royal 





Academy. 
This youth may grow up into manhood—may | 


pass over the hill, and descend into the valley of 
old age and death, without becoming much wiser 
in his generation. He may have full faith in the 
teachings of his nurse, or he may be satisfied with 
the empty phrases uttered by Mr. Flaccus, B.A. 
The constant demands of his personal comfort will 
teach him to fear the extinction of the lowest class 
of labourers, without revealing to him the laws 
which regulate their supply and existence. Even 
if he learns the operation of wages and self-inter- 
est, and how a labourer will refuse to do that for a 
shilling, which he will gladly undertake for two, 
he will seldom rise to that full height of know- 
ledge which will teach him the true dignity of 
universal work. He may never see the harmony 
of that life around him, in which every man—foot- 
man, shoe-black, and dustman—accepts his allotted 
place, and in which all the mean and repulsive de- 
tails of labour are melted, purified, and united, 
coming out perfect and beautiful in the universal 
mass, 
J. H. 
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Tue Lion is down, and how the Dogs will run ; 
Something above the level is their delight 
For insult ; Asses lift the hoof to smite ; 

The Birds of darkness hoot, ‘‘ His day is done.” 


“Would he had kept his attitude sublime !” 
Cry some ; ‘* With crossed arms held his heart 
at rest, 
And left us his grand likeness at its best ; 
High on a hill up which the world might climb !” 


“Better for all had he been sooner shrined ; 
The old true heart, and very foolish head ! 
A model Man—especially if dead— 

Perfect as some Greek statue—and as blind !” 


Friends talk of failure ; and I know how he 
Will slowly lift his loving, cordial eyes 
And look them through, with mournful, strange 
surprise, 
Until they shrink and feel ’tis Italy 


Has failed instead. The words they came to speak 
Will sink back awed by his majestic calm. 
His wounds are such as bleed immortal balm, 
And he is strong again ; the friends are weak. 


It is not failure to be thus struck down 
By Brothers who obeyed their Foe’s command, 
And in the darkness lopped the saving hand 
Put forth to reach their country her last crown. 


He only sought to see her safely home ; 
The tragic trials end ; the sufferings cease, 
In wedded oneness and completing peace ; 
Then bow his grey old head and die in Rome. 


It is no failure to be thus struck back— 
Caught in a Country’s arms—claspt to her 
heart— 
She tends his wounds awhile, and then will start 
Afresh ! Some precious drops mark out her track. 


No failure! though the rocks may dash in foam 
This first strength of a nation’s new life-stream, 
’Twill rise—a Bow of Promise—that shall gleam 

In glory over all the waves to come. 


We miss a footstep, thinking ‘‘ Here’s a stair,” 
In some uncertain way we darkly tread ; 
But God’s enduring skies are overhead, 

And spirits step their surest oft in air. 


His ways are not as our ways ; the new birth, 

At cost of the old life, is often given. 

To-day God crowns the Martyrs in his heaven ; 
To-morrow whips their murderers on our earth. 


You take back Garibaldi to his prison ! 
Why, this may be the very road to Rome ; 


uI—40 





They would have said, “She croucheth to her 
doom,” 
If Italy, in some shape, had not risen ! 


I say ’twas God’s voice bade him offer up 
Himself for Aspromonte’s sacrifice ; 
So, to that height, his countrymen might rise : 
For them he freely drank his bitter cup. 


It is a faith too many yet receive,— 
Since the false prophecy of old went forth— 
“ The tribe of Judas yet shall rule the earth.” 
But he is one that never would believe. 


His vision is most clear where ours is dim. 
The mystic spirit of eternity 
That slumbers in us deep and dreamingly, 
Was ever quick and more awake in him. 


And so he fixed his look across the-night : 
His face, though bright as sunshine, often told 
How the soul’s underworld in darkness rolled, 
And what he saw with sorrow’s second sight : 


But, like a lamp across some dismal heath, 
A light shone through his eyes no night could 
quench ; 
The winds might make it flicker, rains might 
drench ; 
Nothing could dim it save the dark of death. 


And if his work’s unfinished in the flesh, 
Why, then his soul will join the noble dead 
And toil till it shall be accomplished, 

And Italy hath burst this Devil’s mesh. 


Easier to conquer kingdoms than to breed 

A man like Garibaldi, whose great name 

Doth fence his country with his glorious fame, 
Worth many armies in her battle-need. 


His is the royal heart that never quails, 
But always conquers ; wounded, pale and low, 
He never was so dear as he is now; 

They bind him, and more strongly he prevails. 


Greater to-day than Emperor or King, 
There, where, for throne, they seat him in the dust, 
The express image of sublimest Trust, 

And consecrated by his suffering. 


A sovereignty that overtops success ! 
Nothing but heaven might crown his patriot- 
brow, 
And lo, a Crown of Thorns is on it now, 
With higher guerdon than our world’s caress. 


The vision of all his glory fills our eyes, 
And with one heart expectant nations throb 
Around him—with one mighty prayer they sob, 
And wait God’s answer to this sacrifice. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
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A RAMBLE OVER THE AMERICAN SIERRA NEVADA. 


CALIFORNIA, or that part of it which lies be- 
tween the head waters of its two great rivers, ‘‘The 
Sacramento” and ‘‘ San Joaquin,” and extending 
about 500 miles from north to south, is divided 
into three narrow bands or strips, running parallel 
to the coast, and of about equal width. First, 
there is the coastwise region, comprising some- 
times two, three, and often four parallel tiers of 
mountains varying from 500 to 10,000 feet in 
height. Next, advancing inwards, there is a strip 
from 50 to 70 miles wide of almost dead plain, 
which is called ‘‘ The Great Valley,” along which, 
from north to south, run the two great rivers 
whose waters join about the middle of the valley, 
and pass off to the ocean. 

The third long strip is the slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Chain, which bounds the Great Valley on 
the east, and contains in its foot-hills those stores 
of gold-bearing rocks from which the valleys and 
lowlands have received their deposits ; the higher 
portions of this range are bare granite, the higher 
swnmits being covered with perpetual snow. With 
such a topographical arrangement, the scenery is 
varied and grand ; mountain and plain, plain and 
mountain, make up the surface. Sometimes the 
mountains are bare, or nearly so, and, in the dis- 
tance, wear a mottled appearance, where the sun, 
glancing down the sides, burnishes the points, and 
casts a sombre shade on the hollows ; sometimes 
they are covered with a dense chaparral of an in- 
tense transparently green colour, showing summits 
that, beneath the sun-ray, look like huge piles of 
emerald ; again, the distant peaks are seen to be 
covered with a dense growth of red pines, that 
stand like giant sentinels, giving to the landscape 
a peculiar look of spirit and majesty. Then, 
again, the mountains are seamed from their tops 
downwards by ravines or water-courses, often cut 
miles deep in the mountains, and becoming im- 
mense chasms, gorges, or caverns, out of which 
the earth has been swept by the winter torrents, 
and carried into the rich valley below. 

Few countries are richer in scenery than Cali- 
fornia. There, in quiet beauty, sleeps the rich 
valley of Sonoma, or, as the Indians call it, “The 
Valley of the Moon ;” and, in the background, 
towers, in rough grandeur, Mount Diabolo. Here, 
again, in a deep chasm or valley that foots the 
‘“‘ Yo-Hamite Falls,” a river is seen leaping from a 
mountain summit, nearly three thousand feet above 
you, like a stream from ‘neath the footstool of 
Deity, a type of Heaven’s mercy pouring from the 
sky ; added to which, the loftiest pine-trees in the 





world tower proudly towards heaven, catching the 
first golden sun-ray of the morning, and, like the 
stately minarets of Nature’s glorious temple, filling 
the soul with awe and wonder at the very magni- 
tude of the all-pervading Life-principle. 

One word on the floral grandeur of California, 
February is the gay month for flowers ; after that 
‘*the sun riseth with a burning heat; it withereth 
the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and the 
grace of the fashion of it perisheth.” In England 
a bunch of wild violets or a brook-side primrose is 
thought sufficient reward for a diligent search; but 
in California, the month of February will supply 
flowers, not shy, but rampant, as if nothing else 
had a right to be ; flowers by the acre ; flowers by 
the square mile; flowers as the bright, visible 
carpet of a mighty mountain barrier; you may 
gather them from clumps, a dozen varieties ata 
pull ; you might fill the laps of one hundred chil- 
dren in a few minutes ; you can reap them into 
mounds, And then their varied colours. Yellow, 
purple, orange, violet, pink, and pied, are spread 
around you; now in separate level masses ; now 
two or three combined in a swelling knoll, and 
Just 
imagine looking across 500 acres of wild meadow, 
stretching to the base of hills nearly 2000 feet 
high, the whole expanse swarming with little 
straw-coloured wild sun-flowers, orange scholzias, 
squadrons of purple beauties, battalions of pink, 
and then the mountain, unbroken by tree or rock, 
glowing with the investiture of all these hues, 
softened and subdued by distance. The orange 
and purple flowers predominate in this gorgeous 
floral mountain robe ; but on the lower slopes isa 
strange sprinkling of blue lupin, gathered here and 
there into stripes, and running here and there into 
sharp points, as though over the general basis of 
purple, orange, and yellow there had fallen a 
violet snow, which lay tenderly around the base, 
but in afew places on the side had been blown 
into drifts and points. 

But leaving California, with all its attractions, 
we commenced our ascent of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, the stern rocky barrier or snow-chain 
that separates the Golden State from the territory 
of Utah. Leaving Placerville, the last moun*ain 
city of California, the road for a few miles was 
good, and the air singularly pure and bracing. At 
intervals, varying from fifty yards to half a mile, 


now intermixed in a gorgeous confusion. 


streams of water, of crystal clearness and icy cold- 
ness, burst from the mountain-sides, making 4 


pleasant music, and losing themselves in the moun- | 
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| tain-gorge, a fathomless depth, on our right. Our 
|| »oad was a continual ascent, and the effects of the 
mountain air and scenery strangely delightful. 

There was a glorious sense of freedom and in- 
dependence ; the fresh mountain air odorous with 
the scent of pine-forests and wild-flowers, the 
craggy rocks overhung with the wild grape, the 
merry shouts of the Mexican vaqueros, mingled 
with the wild dashing of the river down the cafion 
on our right; the free exercise of every muscle ; 
the consciousness of exemption from all the con- 
ventional habits of city life, were absolutely in- 
spiring. Every faculty seemed invigorated to the 
highest pitch of perfection. Who would be a slave 
to conveutionalism, when all Nature called upon 
him, with trumpet-tones, to be free? Who would 
not be alive to the true dignity of labour, enrol 
himself among the aristocracy of industry, earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, and breathe 
the fresh air of heaven without stint or limit ? 

As we gradually ascended the foot-hills, the 
roal began to be exceedingly bad and difficult, 
the snows on the lower summits had begun to 
thaw, and in many places it seemed practically 
impossible for any wheeled vehicle to pass; but 
with a Californian it is an article of faith, that 
where a horse can go a waggon can follow. How- 


ever, there were some exceptions to this rule, for 


the road was literally lined with broken-down 
stages, waggons, and carts. Wheels had taken 
rectangular cuts to the bottom, broken poles pro- 
jected from the mud, and loads of dry goods and 
flour-barrels lay wallowing in the general wreck. 
Whole trains of pack-mules struggled frantically 
to make the transit from one dry spot to another, 
asses heavily laden were frequently buried up to 
the neck, and had to be hauled out by main force, 
and now and then an enterprising mule would 
emerge from the mud, and, by attempting to keep 
the edge of the road, lose his foothold, and go 
rolling to the bottom of the caiion, pack and all. 
The first night overtook us at a place called 
_ “Dirty Mikes ;” and the name was no libel, unless 
indeed truth be a libel. After a supper of pork 


| and beans, fried potatoes, and coffee served up in 


very dirty plates and cups, we turned in on our 
blankets, and slept soundly till morning. To any 


| traveller on that road who may like very dirty 


forks, filthy plates, and a landlord who probably 
washes his face only on the four quarter-days of 
the year, and, perhaps, by way of patriotism, on 
the.4th July, this house will prove a comfortable 
resting-place. Early on the next morning we again 
started. An almost continuous string of pilgrims 
to the Silver Shrine of the Nevadas stretched, “like 
a great snake dragging its slow length along,” as 
| far as the eye could reach. It was a striking and 
almost painful spectacle to see in full competition 





with youth and strength, the most pitiable speci- 
mens of age and decay ;—white-haired old men 
gasping for breath, as they dragged their palsied 
limbs after them in the exciting race of avarice ; 
even sick men from their beds stark mad for silver. 
Evening was closing fast around us, and we had 
still four miles to traverse before we could find a 
night shelter; four miles of slush and snow, up 
hill nearly all the way, across rickety bridges, 
over roaring cataracts, slippery rocks, stumps of 
trees and brushwood, through acres of black oozy 
mire, and this with almost an Egyptian darkness. 
The rain now poured heavily, mingled with a cut- 
ting sleet ; a doleful sound came moaning through 
the pines ; our blankets were wet through, not a 
stitch upon our backs was dry. At length a light 
glimmered through the forest, at first faint and 
flickering, then a full blaze; then half a dozen 
brilliant lights, that proved to be camp-fires under 
the trees ; and at length we stood before the great 
log-house in Strawberry Valley, the last resting- 
place on the western foot of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Dark and stormy as it was, there were, never- 
theless, crowds scattered around the house, and 
within was gathered one of the most extraordinary 
crowds that ever could happen together. Here 
were dilapidated gentlemen with slouched hats 
and big boots, jew-pedlars dripping wet, red- 
shirted miners, teamsters, Mexican vaqueros, 
packers, gamblers, traders, and merchants ; some 
drinking at the bar, others warming themselves 
before a tremendous wood-fire that sent up a 
recking steam from the conglomerated mass of 
wet and muddy clothes, to say nothing of the 
boots and socks that lay simmering near the 
embers. A few bare and foot-sore outcasts 
crouched down in the corners, trying to catch a 
nap, completed this wild scene. For the payment 
of one dollar, we were permitted to spread our 
blankets on the floor, and sleep till morning. We 
were now prepared, with a pair of horses and a 
sleigh, to attempt the ascent of the western slope, 
and morning broke only to reveal a heavy snow- 
storm and a most threatening appearance of the 
sky. Our journey on this day was only eight 
miles, but it was eight miles of continuous, pre- 
cipitous climbing. Two miles from our starting- 
point we crossed a crazy bridge across a mountain 
torrent that ran one hundred feet beneath us—a 
perfect rush of dark winterly water—and here we 
had need of all our powers of endurance; it was 
a constant struggle through melted snow and mud, 
slipping, sliding, grasping, rolling, and climbing up 
again, and still up, till we verily seemed to be near- 
ing the clouds. In many places the mule pack- 
trains had broken through the old snow, leaving 
deep holes, which, being partially covered with 
recent snow, proved to be regular man-traps, often 
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bringing us up all standing, the sudden wrenching 
of the feet in the smaller holes was an occurrence 
of every ten or twelve steps. All along the route 
we continued to meet pack-trains, and, as every- 
body had to give way to them, the tumbling out 
and plunging in the snow presented a very lively 
scene. 

After nine hours’ incessant toil we reached the 
summit; the sun was sinking red and fiery behind 
the dark pine-forest beneath us; masses of black 
cumulus clouds were closing out the day, and our 
horses were giving signs of weariness that could 
not be disregarded ; it was not without feelings of 
pleasure, therefore, that we found a solitary bog- 
hut perched upon the summit. The view from 
this spot was strikingly beautiful. Away to west- 
ward lay the great valley of the Sacramento in 
California, more than one hundred miles distant ; 
to the north rose endless snow-peaks, range upon 
range of snow mountains, here and there in their 
lower gorges and ravines showing a thick growth 
of dark purple pine-forests, miles in extent, but 
looking only as small patches in the boundless 
universe of white; but above all in beauty, like 
a rich blue gem set in a framework of frosted 
silver, lay the lovely Lake Bigler. Daybreak in 
the morning saw us again in motion, and, anxious 
to effect the descent of the eastern slope before 
the night frost had been dissipated by the sun, we 
started without our breakfast. The descent of 
this grade into Lake Valley is very perilous ; the 
pathway is only wide enough to admit of a single 
vehicle ; on the right, is a wall of perpendicular 
rock, and, towering far away into cloud-land, 
are the sloping fields of everlasting snow, and on 


our left was an almost perpendicular precipice 
more than 4000 feet deep, so that one false step 
would have been instant destruction. 


The trail on the grade was slippery with sleet, 
and it was more by a series of runs, jumps, and 
slides, than by walking, that men and horses at 
length reached the bottom. Here then we were 
in Lake Valley, in the centre of which stood a 
good-sized wooden shanty or hut, in which a large 
party was assembled, taking their ease as they 
best could, {4m a place where there was not much 
to eat, and but little to drink, except poisonous 
whisky. Crossing the valley, which is here about 
two miles wide, we commenced the ascent of the 
second summit, and descending its eastern slope, 
struck the head of Hope Valley. Every yard of 
the trail was now honeycombed to the depth of 
two or three feet, but in the middle of the valley 
we came upon a log-hut. Upon entering, how- 
ever, we found its domestic arrangements any- 
thing but promising. An old wooden bench was 
the only seat, a bunch of wolf-skins hung from the 
central beam, and yielded a remarkably strong 





gamey odour, and the clay floor was unswept. A 


couple of rifles hung from two pegs, and a fearful 


array of bowie-knives gave evidence of being pre. 
pared for any adventure. The owner of this 
mansion was a Mormon, and the local agent of 
Brigham Young ; his reputation was none of the 
best, for in the streams and ravines of the neigh. 
bourhood many whitening human bones suggested 
fearful suspicions. Battered and bruised as we 
were, and hungry into the bargain, it becamea 
matter of vital importance to secure lodgings, and, 
if possible, food; upon broaching the subject, 
however, the gentleman’s brow darkened, and we 
got a most unqualified denial; his style had cer. 
tainly one great merit, it was exceedingly terse 
and forcible. Nothing now remained but to push 
on to the next station before entering the great 
valley of ‘‘ the Carson,” and seven miles added to 
the end of a day’s journey such as ours had been 
was no joking matter. The snow was soft, and at 
least five feet deep ; darkness was coming on, and 
a piercing wind and driving sleet made it most 
difficult to walk. Three miles on the road we 
entered a rift in the mountains called ‘‘ Luther's 
Pass ;” the entrance was narrow, and huge rocks 
beetled overhead. Once through the gorge the 
pass opened out into a stony amphitheatre, through 
which rolled the angry waters of the Carson. This 
spot is awfully wild,—the very temple of desola- 
tion ; the vision is bounded by cold, grey rocks, 
piled up by the very demon of confusion, until, 
climbing over huge, bare rocks, the trail takes a 
sudden turn, and here the river, issuing froma 
narrow channel, plunges into a stony basin some 
hundred feet below. 


“ By the edge of this chasm is a slippery track, 
The torrent beneath and the mist hanging o’er thee: 
The cliffs of the mountain, huge, rugged, and black, 
Are frowning like giants before thee : 
Far down in the jaws of the gloomy abyss, 
The waters are boiling and hissing—for ever will hiss.” 


About half a mile farther on we came to the rift 
through which we issued on the eastern side— 


«* A gate through the rocks as darksome and drear, 
As if to the region of shadows it carried.” 


We emerged, however, into a beautiful valley, so 
sheltered that the snow had already begun to dis- 
appear, and, late at night, foot-sore and weary, we 
arrived at our night’s resting-place. We had now 
entered the great valley of the Carson: on our 
right lay the forty-five mile desert, a dreary 
broken plain covered with white saline incrusta- 
tions, and abounding with hot sulphur springs, 
some of which were in a violent ebullition, and by 
the thermometer indicated a temperature of 201° 
Fahr. ; this valley led us directly to Carson City, 


the central city of the Sierra Nevada mining re- | 
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gion. On our arrival, the only place of shelter to 
be obtained was a half-finished shanty. To say 
that it rained hard, stormed, and snowed, would 
be ridiculously tame in comparison with the real 
state of the case. The wind whistled through the 
cabin in a manner that scarcely left a hope of roof 
-; sides standing till morning; through the cre- 
vices came little hurricanes of snow-drift, and our 
fragile tenement creaked and groaned as though 
its last hour was come. Two weeks passed with 
incessant snow and tempest; at length provisions 
began to run short, the fate of the provision-trains 
caused great apprehensions, nothing could be 
heard from them. <A party of us started out to 
endeavour to open the trail, but we were driven 
back by the severity of the weather. The snow- 
drifts were in many places forty feet deep, the 
cattle were dying of starvation, and anxiety was 
depicted on every face. Flour was 100 dollars 
per sack of 100 Ibs., or 4s. 2d. per lb. ; barley 
was 3s. per lb.; hay, 2s. 6d.; horses were dying 
from want, and we began to calculate that we 
must soon use them for food. Still the storm con- 
tinued ; hope of success had wellnigh left us, when 
one morning a scout came running in with the joy- 
ful news that a mule train was approaching—cheer 
followed cheer as the train hove in sight. On it 


came, at first like a row of ants creeping down the 


mountain sides, then nearer and larger until the 
short quick hoof-clatter was distinctly audible. 
One by one the jaded animals reached the plaza ; 
but, alas! for human hopes, barrels of rum, 
whisky, gin, brandy, bottled ale, Californian wine, 
crates of bar fixtures, boxes of cigars, but no bread : 
for she first time that day I heard Californian 
miners heap curses long, loud, and deep on whisky. 

A rift in the mountains called the ‘‘ Devil’s Gate,” 
led from Carson Valley to Gold Hill: the whole 
aspect of the country indicates that it must have 
been burned up in hot fires ages ago. Virginia 
City, the capital of the mining region, lies in the 
direct road to the Salt Lake City of the Mormons ; 
its elevation is from eight to ten thousand feet 
above the sea, and it presents a scene of fearful 
demoralization : what with the blasted and barren 
appearance of the country, the wretched hovels, 
the horrible confusion of tongues, the roaring, rav- 
ing drunkards drinking fiery liquids from morning 
to night, the gambling saloons filled with despera- 
does of the vilest sort,—the place is fitly entered 
through the ‘‘ Devil’s Gate.” The atmosphere of 
this region of the Sierra Nevada is most highly 
charged with electricity, so much so that if the 
hair be combed with an india-rubber comb, it 
will give out distinct electrical light, accompanied 
with the characteristic crackling sounds. An in- 


| teresting phenomenon occurred on the 4th June 
ing re 


1860. The morning opened bright and fair, but 








the heat was intense. About the hour of ten a.m. 
a slight shock of earthquake was felt, but not of 
sufficient severity to cause alarm. At twelve 
o’clock, with an almost cloudless sky, the thermo- 
meter on the sides of the Gold Hill rock registered 
110°, and every one experienced an unusual diffi- 
culty in breathing; presently two small clouds 
were observed almost directly over head, one hav- 
ing a fleecy whiteness, and the other a black 
stormy appearance ; they slowly approached each 
other from two opposite points, evidently under 
the influence of two directly opposite currents, but 
when within what appeared to be a few yards of 
one another, they commenced a circular movement, 
at the same time gradually nearing each other 
until they suddenly rushed together with a noise, 
or rather a succession of noises, so exactly resem- 
bling the discharges of heavy artillery, as to cause 
the whole population to rush into the open air in 
alarm and consternation. 

The whole region of the Sierra Nevada is one 
of stern and romantic interest, and the fact that 
the wild and savage Indians of that district give 
evidence of the possession of strong poetic feel- 
ings, which often manifests itself in the most 
striking imagery, is an evidence of the soul-stir- 
ring character of its scenery. The scene of the 
following chaste and beautiful legend is laid in 
the Yoh-Hamite Valley, into which descends 
probably the highest waterfall in the world ; it 
makes its leap at one bound from the summit of 
a mountain 1395 feet before it strikes a table- 
rock, from which it takes its second leap into the 
valley, 2900 feet from its highest point :— 


THE LEGEND OF TOCH-AU-NU-LAH AND 
TIS-SA-ACK. 

It was in the unremembered past that the 
children of the sun first dwelt in Yoh-Hamite ; 
then all was happiness, for Tu-toch-ah Nu Lah 
sat on high on his rocky throne, and cared for his 
people whom he loved. Leaping over the upper 
plains, he herded the wild deer, that his people 
might choose the fattest for the feast. He roused 
the bear from his cabin in the mountains that he 
might hunt. From his lofty rock he prayed to 
the Great Spirit, and brought the soft rain upon 
the corn in the valley. The smoke of his pipe 
curled into the air, and the golden sun breathed 
warmly and ripened the crops, that the women 
might gather them in. When he laughed, the 
face of the golden river was rippled with smiles ; 
when he sighed, the winds. swept sadly through 
the stately pines. If he spoke, the sound was 
like the deep voice of the cataract ; and when he 
smote the far-striding bear, his whoop of triumph 
rang from crag to gorge, echoed from mountain to 
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His form was straight like the arrow, and 
elastic like the bow; his foot was swifter than 
the red-deer, and his eye was strong and bright 
like the rising sun. 
roamed, a bright vision came before him, and the 
soft colours of the west were in his lustrous eye. 
A maiden sat upon the southern granite dome, 
that raises its grey head among the highest peaks ; 


But one morning as he 


she was not like the dark maidens of her tribe 
below, for the yellow hair rolled over her dazzling 
form, as golden waters over silver rocks. 

Her brow beamed with the pale beauty of the 
moonlight, and her blue eyes were as the far-off 
Her little foot 
shone like the snow-tufts on the winter pines, 
and its arch was like the spring of a bow. Two 
cloud-like wings waved from her shoulders, and 
her voice was as the sweet sad tone of the night 
bird of the woods. Gently she whispered the 
name, ‘‘ Tu-toch-Ah-Nu-Sah,” and then gliding 
up the rocky dome, she vanished over its rugged 
top. Keen was the eye, quick was the ear, swift 
was the foot of the noble youth as he sped up 
the stony path in pursuit; but the soft down 
from her snowy wings was wafted into his eyes, 
and he saw her no more. Every morning now 
did he leap the rocky barriers, and wander over 
the mountains to meet the lovely ‘ Tis-sa-Ack.” 
Each day he laid sweet acorns and wild-flowers 
upon her dome. His ear caught her footstep, 
though it was light as the falling leaf; but never 
did he speak before her, and never did her sweet- 
toned voice fall upon his ear. Thus did he love 
the fair maiden, and so strong was his thought of 
her, that he forgot the crops of the Yoh-Hamite, 
and they, without rain, wanting his tender care, 
quickly drooped their heads and shrunk. The 
winds whistled mournfully through the wild corn; 
the wild bee stored no more honey in the hollow 
tree, for the flowers had lost their freshness, and 
the green leaves became brown. Tu-toch-Ah-Nu 
Sah saw nought of this, for his eyes were dazzled 
by the shining wings of the maiden. 

But Tis-sa-Ack looked with sorrowing eyes 
over the valley, when, early in the morning, she 
stood upon the grey dome of the mountain ; so, 
kneeling on the cold hard rock, she besought the 
Great Spirit to bring again the bright flowers, 
delicate grasses, green trees, and nodding 
acorns. Then, with an awful sound, the dome of 
granite opened beneath her feet, and the moun- 
tain was riven asunder, while the melting snows 
of the Nevada glided through the wonderful gorge. 
All then was changed; the birds dashed their 
little bodies into the pretty pools among the 
grasses, and fluttering out again sung for delight ; 
the moisture crept slowly through the parched 
soil, the flowers sent up a fragrant incense of 


hills before the sun goes down. 
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thanks, the corn gracefully raised its drooping 
head, and the sap with velvet footfall ran up into 
the trees. But the maiden for whom the valley 
had suffered, and through whom it had again 
been clothed in beauty, had vanished as strangely 
as she had come, yet, that all might hold her 
memory in their hearts, she left the quiet lake, 
the winding river, and yonder half dome which 
still bears her name, ‘‘ Tis-sa-Ack.” Every even- 
ing it catches the last rosy rays that are reflected 
from the snowy peaks above. As she flew away, 
small downy feathers were wafted from her wings, 
and where they fell on the margin of the lake, 
you will see thousands of little white violets. 


Such is the local Indian legend of the Yoh- 
Hamite—an inspiration of the visible creation, full 
of beautiful imagery; and amid the grandeur of 
mountain scenery it is impossible for man to feel 
other than a strange mysterious sympathy exist- 
ing between the seen and the unseen—the Finite 
and the Infinite—for ‘‘the beauty of the material 
world is just bright and fair enough to stimulate 
that imaginative faculty, the creations of which 
could never be acclimated to earth. In front of 
Alpine altitudes, with their vast upheaved masses, 
commingled cloud, rock, glacier, cataract, there is 
excited not simply admiration and awe, but there 
is a feeling that these terrestrial marvels are 
samples only shown off upon this planet, in order 
to suggest to man the idea of scenes in some other 
world still more stupendous. If earth has its Alps, 
and its Andes, and its Himalayas, what shall be 
the spectacle of awe which a world unknown might 
open to our gaze?” All these mental emotions 
and sympathies springing out from a contemplation 
of the visible material creation, make man conscious 
of higher spiritual relationships ; of closer con- 
nexion with the unseen and infinite : their tendency 
is upward towards that which is intellectual, not 
sensual ; and towards that which is moral, not de- 
grading. Some grand lessons do these grand old 
mountains teach. There is their stern, patient 
endurance ; ‘‘ they speak to us from the repose of 
self-centred character ; the ocean speaks from the 
heavings of unappeasable passion.” All the hard 
conditions of our human lot are typified by the 
great hills. ‘*‘ What a stern experience they 
undergo, yet, they do not babble, or roar, or 
moan, like the discontented, melancholy sea. The 
powers of the air bring all their batteries against 
them ; lightnings blast and rive them ; torrents 
plough them to the bone ; sunshine scorches them ; 
frosts gnaw away their substance, and roll it down 
into the valleys, but they utter no cry. After 
thunder and hail and whirlwind, their peaks look 
out from above the baffled clouds, and take the 





sunshine with no bravado, but as though it was 
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their mission ‘to suffer and be strong.’ 
patience in trouble, persistent fortitude, these are 
the moral lessons that the mountains teach to man.’ 


Calm | 


r| 


organ have died away, and the holy strain has 
been seized by a single voice almost seraph-like in 


| sweetness, and carried up to heaven; or to full 


“For the truth of Nature is part of the truth of | bands of wind and stringed instruments sounding 


God ; to him who does not search it out, darkness ; 
to him who does, infinity.’ 
evening in the month of November, 


the banks of a small tributary of the river Truckee. 
The sky stretched out above us like a 
spangled banner,” and near to us a mountain tor- 
rent descended, leaping, rolling, and rejoicing, 
until it plunged into the channel of the river, and 
there was the sound of many waters. 


It was a calm, clear | 


in harmonious unison. 
One may have stood awe-struck as the live 


that we camped | thunder of heaven’s artillery leaped roaring and 
down for the last time amid these mountains upon | crashing from mountain peak and summit ; 


or at 
the distant moan of the coming storm, as it crept 


‘‘star- | over the sea with its dismal forebodings ; or to the 


deep boom of the ocean, as it broke madly upon a 
sounding shore,—but not one or all of these sounds 
can awaken half the emotion within the soul, that 


From this | does the melancholy wail, the ghostly sigh, or the 


point the mountains presented a most interesting | unbroken thunder of a sea of mountain-pines! At 


appearance, as morning, with its breath of incense | fi 


and cheek of bloom, came bounding over the 
eastern ridges. Near the base of the mountains, 
and rising “upwards, is seen a belt of oak and 
other familiar trees, the line very distinctly marked 
in consequence of the different tints of foliage. 
Rising above this bright cheerful green, is the dark 
purple of the mountain-pine, then at a higher ele- 
vation the brown and seared rusty mosses and 
ferns, and crowning all, the bright sheen of per- 
petual snow. Ascending to this upper belt to 
take our farewell view of the grand scenery of the 
Nevadas, we gazed far down upon the gloomy pine 
forests into whose dark embrace we were about to 
descend. To the north, gleaming bright and blue 
as the eye of an angel, lay the beautiful Lake 
Bigler ; the sun shone out in all his glory—an un- 
broken silence reigned. Anxiously we waited for 
the morning breeze that rises regularly as day ad- 
vances. Presently a sound, faint as the dying 
cadence of an evening hymn, broke upon our ears, 
and in a moment the dark forests were instinct 
with life. There is no sound iv nature or in art 
hat can compare with the deep-rolling voice of, a 
pine-forest. 

One may listen with rapture to the solemn music 
of the cathedral as the swelling intonations of: the 





rst the silence is so deep and overpow ering as to 
produce a sort of gasping for relief, but as the 
sounds increase in volume, the dark aisles of the 
and every glen peal forth the solemn war, 
and it bursts upon the ear in the full tide of its 
strength, and rejoicing in its power. Twas like 
the roll of ten thousand chariots, like the tread of 
countless armies, as they march in the triumph 
train of a mighty conqueror; “twas Nature’s 
mightiest anthem, her noblest hymn,—an anthem 
fit to usher in the dawn of the grandest day in 
this world’s history. 

Down the caiions and the gorges of the moun- 
tains it surged,—swept like a whirlwind over the 
surface of the beautiful. lake,—rushed up the rug- 
ged sides of the lightning-scathed. mountains, till 
from’ their savage battle-front they hurled back 
the deep bass of the forest hymn, and it fell upon 
the soul as the far-off voice of God speaking in 
sympathy with that in mau that is deathless. 


forest 


“So, by_a sense attuned to God-meaat strains, 
I caught earth-music on its way to heaven. 
On these grand mountains signs are writ— 
God’s ‘autograph in cipher. 
Others, ‘by. parcliment right, may held the soil 
Of this champaign. 1 take my spirit-dues of all I see, 
By right from peAren 
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THE BANDS OF 


LOVE 


Founded on a Lancashire superstition, that a person cannot die in the arms of any one who wishes 


strongly to retain the parting soul in life. 


Ou, let my soul go free, mother ! 
Ch, let it rise above ; 

All cords are loosed from me, from me, 
AU, all except thy love. 


But thy tears and prayers have bound me— 
She said—within a net ; 

I can feel the meshes round me, 
That I cannot break through yet ;— 


I can feel their tendrils creeping 
All around and over me ; 

They are clasping, holding, " keeping, 
Oh, let my soul go free ! 


There is One at the door would take me, 
He waits till I am free ; 

I loved one that did forsake me, 
But One in heaven loved me. 


When the Master calls, to greet him 
I would not be the last ; 

I would go on the way to meet him, 
If you did not hold me fast. 


There is a wound in my breast, mother ! 
A wound both wide and deep ; 

By day it will not let me rest, 
sy night I cannot sleep. 
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And the last of all wert thou, mother ! 
That I had told of my woe ; 

And I had not told it now, even now, 
But to make you let me go. 


Oh! let my soul go free, mother ! 
I will come with the birds again ; 

I will wake you at morn from the old plane-tree 
With a song that knows not pain. 


When you think what you cannot speak, 
At evening, a kiss will steal,— 

A kiss to dry the tears on your cheek, 
A kiss that you will not feel. 
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And I know I ean scarce be dearer 
To your heart than I have been ; 

Yet, perhaps, I may then be nearer 
With nought to come between ; 


With no shadow from the grieving 
That walks on earth with love ; 

Its footsteps never leaving, 
For it knows they must part above. 


Oh ! let my soul go sleep, mother ; 
Why, why should love’s excess 

Still strive within its hold to keep 
What it can no longer bless ? 











It is but the vain, vain yearning 
Of an eye that follows still , 

On a step no more returning, 
That it cannot shield from ill. 


And such hath been thy love, mother, 
Thy mother-love ; but there, 

In my Father’s house above—above, 
There is bread enough and to spare. 


We part from one another 
In grief, but we meet in bliss ; 

We part with the kiss and the tear, mother ! 
We meet with the smile and the kiss. 





And the dark will grow to light, 
But the light will not pass away. 

We part, we part in the mirk midnight, 
But we shall meet i’ the day. 


There is a sore strife for my breath, 
But on it rest begins ; 

Oh, love is strong— is strong as death, 
But it is not now it wins! 


And thine, and thine is my love, mother ! 
But I should not pray to thee ; 

I would speak with One above, mother ! 
Oh, let my soul go free! 
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At Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF OCTOBER. 





FIRST 


EVENING. 


CHRIST THE SPIRIT OF RELIGIOUS ORDINANCES GENERALLY. 
“ The Lord is that Spirit.”—2 Con. iii. 17. | 


Wuen it is said that the Lord Jesus alone is 
“the spirit” of all religious ordinances, the an- 


| nouncement does not condemn as useless the body 

which in these ordinances has been prepared for 
| him. Men are in the body,—men whom he loved 
| and came to ransom: in order to reach them he 


must be in the body too. No man hath seen God 


| at any time; but God became man and dwelt 


| obtain eternal life. 


| had ascended to heaven. 


among us, that we might behold his glory, and 
Christ had a body like our 
own in all but sin. The period of his ministry 
on earth was brief. He manifested himself the 
Saviour before he became incarnate, and after he 
On both sides of the 
cross were sinners suffering, and love from the face 
of Christ crucified beamed in gracious offer either 
way, reaching earth’s utmost ends,—penetrating to 
Adam upward, and down to his latest child. In 
order that Christ, before and after his sojourn on 
earth, might manifest himself to men in the body, 
it behoved him to adopt a body too. Accordingly, 
before he was born in Bethlehem, and after he 
ascended from Olivet, he presented himself to 
faith clothed in certain revelations and institutes 
that touched human senses, and so made way into 
human souls, 

He knows what we are, and what we need. He 
has compassion on the ignorant, and them that 
are out of the way. He not only filled the foun- 
tain of saving grace on high ; he prepared suit- 


_ able channels for conveying it to the needy. 


| moved from the divine. 


Divine truth revealed for the salvation of men, 
must have respect to its object as well as its 
author. It is necessary that in its essence it be 
like God ; but itis also necessary that in its form 
it belike man. It is easy to object to particular 
details in the Bible, and say they seem far re- 
They are; and that be- 


| cause it was necessary to bring them down to the 
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human. Our knowledge comes to us, in the first 
instance, through the bodily senses, and how 
shall God, a spirit, be made known to us that we 
may become partakers of the Divine nature? The 
method adopted in the covenant of mercy, and 
manifested in the Scriptures throughout, —the 
method is, in order to bring us up to his nature, 
he bowed down to ours. In order that we might 
know and receive the Lord the Spirit, God has 
from the beginning prepared for that spirit a body, 
which brings saving truth within the reach of 
embodied men. 

While God in his ordinances bows down to our 
low estate, there is ever manifest a tendency in 





the Divine dispensations to advance from the lower 
to the higher. The more carnal ordinances came 
first ; afterwards the more spiritual. The New 
Testament is an advance upon the Old ; and yet a 
greater advancement awaits the Church. Things 
are prepared for them that love God, which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard. But, in the mean- 
time, it is only what the eye can see or the ear hear 
that can be made known to us. Revelation must 
assume some bodily shape ere it can be intelligible 
to men in the body. 

Such, accordingly, were all the ordinances of the 
ancient Church, and such all the revelations that 
were made under the ancient dispensation. Christ, 
their spirit and life, was in them, but they were 
bodily things. 

The bondage in Egypt, and the redemption 
thence by the blood of the lamb; the open way 
to Israel through the Red Sea, and the burying of 
their oppressors beneath its flood; the journey 
through the wilderness, and the rest that lay be- 
yond ; the manna from heaven, and the water 
from the rock ; the deadly wound by a serpent’s 
bite, and the healing by a look ; all these had 


| Christ in them, and all were employed to make 
, Christ known to Israel in those days of old. 


The 
permanent institutes, as well as the passing events, 
were bodies prepared for conveying that one blessed 
Spirit. The unblemished lamb and its blood on 
the door-post; the one fair mitre on the high 
priest’s brow, and the twelve precious stones on 
his breast, —that signifying Christ’s holiness before 
God, and these Christ’s imperishable love to his 
people; all the sacrifices and types that were 
written in the laws of Moses, and reverently ob- 
served throughout the generations of Israel, were 
bodies prepared for the purpose of bringing Christ 
near to men. All these were handles let down 
from heaven for perishing men to hold their Sa- 
viour by. Christ put these garments on in those 
ancient days that his people, bowed down by dis- 
ease, might be enabled to touch him, and so live. 
Christ was within these bodies, their quickening 
spirit in those days of old. Believers, like Abra- 
ham, saw and felt him in those bodily manifesta- 
tions long before he came in the flesh. Christ, the 
living spirit, dwelt in those ordinances, and through 
them earnest seekers found him all their salvation 
and all their desire. It was his delight so to 
reach them to give life; and their delight so to 
reach him to get life. The song, ‘‘ My beloved is 
mine, and I am his,” is very ancient. 

But, though these bodies were designed and 
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fitted to contain and manifest Christ their Spirit, 
they were worthless wanting him. <A body with 
the life is very good. While the spirit animates 
the body, the body clothes the spirit, and enables 
it to act on its object. But a body when the 
spirit has fied is useless, and worse. 
case, and becomes corrupt. tself is dead, and it 
kills others. Such are ordinances even of Divine 
appointment, when Christ the Spirit is not in 
them, or is not owned. It is no disparagement 


to God’s wisdom in the construction of the human | 


body, that it becomes a corrupt and corrupting 
lump when the soul has fled. The human body 
is a most wonderful work of God; but it is as 
the home of a living soul. 


it out of sight, God’s work though it be. 
are the ordinances of religion, when Christ is not 
in them ; their deadness and loathsomeness, when 
their life is lost, is no disparagement to the wis- 
dom of God in their appointment. They were 
never meant to be, for their own sakes and in 
themselves, either beautiful or good. They are 
obedient and loyal : they let go all their glory when 
the King goes away. 

There is a strong tendency in our nature to 
cling to the mere body of a religious ordinance 
and let its spirit go. 

The disciples of Jesus, though men of true faith, 
were in the days of his flesh men of weak faith. 
They beheld the Saviour with the bodily eyes. 
Their life was real, but it was feeble. He knew 
that it would be profitable for them that he should 
goaway. They felt it hard to let go their hold 
by sense, and begin to walk by faith. But they 
speedily grew stronger men, when Christ embodied 
was withdrawn, and Christ in spirit filled for them 
the word and ordinances. Peter did not deny his 
Lord any more. If left to themselves, they would 
have kept their Lord always in their eyesight, and 
so continued weaklings in the faith. They were 
weaned against their will. 


SECOND 


lt is a car- | 


Vhen its soul has de- | 

parted, it is of no more use: we are fain to bury | 
se | 

Such 


The same tendency in a far more dangerous form 
appeared early in the Churches of Galatia, when 
they turned away from Christ, who is the spirit of 
ordinances, to the old ordinances destitute of Christ, 

They returned to the elements of the world, ang 
| sought salvation in circumcision. How vehemently 
Paul cried out to them, ‘O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you having begun 
in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh?” 
| Look to the strain of the Epistle and you will see 
that their error lay in leaving Christ, and betaking 
themselves to circumcision ; or at least in taking 
circumcision along with Christ, as if he alone were 
not able to save. He was able to estimate the 
consequences of the transition they had made, 
They were leaving the word and sacraments of the 
New Testament, in which Christ dwelt as the ani- 
mating spirit; and going back to a dead letter 
which had now to them no animating spirit at 
all. 

The tendency appears in its grossest form in 
modern Rome. They gravitate like lead, from 
Christ the spirit of ordinances, tu Christless forms, 





| The same thing do we, except in as far as the 


Holy Spirit quickens and elevates us. The sacri- 
fice of the mass, as they call it, is a well-defined ex- 
ample of this tendency, running to its utmost 
length. Their wafer and their wine cup they say 
have become the body and blood of Christ,—the 
very body that hung on the cross, and the blood 
that flowed from its wounds. It is the most ad- 
venturous lie that ever human heart invented. 
But even although it were true, what gain would 
accrue from it? Although that wafer which the 
Papist swallows were the body and blood of Christ, 
which it is not, what better would he be of swal- 
lowing it? It is the Spirit which giveth life: the 
letter killeth. The Lord himself is the Spirit that 
dwells in the sacrament to be life to the receiver, 
| and the Lord the Spirit is not there. He has gone 





away offended, and left the dead for the dead— 
| dead idols for dead souls. 


EVENING. 


CHRIST THE SPIRIT SPECIALLY OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


‘The Lord is that Spirit.”—2 Con. iii. 17. 


As the ordinances of the Old Testament were 
precious while they were a body to hold, and hold 
forth Christ their living spirit, but useless when 
they became a body and no more; such also are 
the word and sacraments of the New Testament 
dispensation. As sensible ordinances were ap- 
pointed for communicating Christ to faith before 
the incarnation, so also after the Lord has ascended 
into heaven, ordinances remain in which he will 
dwell, and where his people will find him. The 
Scriptures of the New Testament, like those of 
the Old, are bodily things, suited to bodily senses. 
They are words and letters. If they have net a 
spirit in them they are dead ; and the dead cannot 
give life. The Christ of God is the soul that ani- 
mates their body, and if we do not find him in the 
Bible, we find nothing there, As a human body 





with the life in it is the most beautiful object in 
| nature ; and a human body when the life has gone 
| the most forbidding ; so, I suppose, the Bible is to 
one class the most pleasant of all books, and to 
another the most tasteless, because to the one it is 
a dead letter, and to the other it is the body all 
glowing with Christ its life. The Jewish scribes 
of our Saviour’s day spent much time in handling 
the Scriptures ; but their schools had all the air of 
a dissecting room : the letter in their hands was 4 
body dead. Ye search the Scriptures, said the 
Lord, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me: and ye will 
not come to me that ye might have life. They sto- 
lidly manipulated the carcase, and rejected him who 
came to be its spirit and life. They embraced the 
dead ; because the look of the living reproved them. 
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But the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is in a 
peculiar manner the body whereof Christ is the 
inner living spirit. As men often missed the spirit 
of the ancient dispensation, so they may miss the 
spirit of the Lord’s Supper in the new. If we do 
not by faith realize Christ in the Supper, it will 
be no more to us than a Jewish passover would 
be. 
In the remarkable discourse reported in the 6th 
chapter of John’s Gospel, Jesus taught clearly and 
fully that himself is the bread on which alone a 
soul can live. That discourse does not contain the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper,—does not contain 
an allusion to the ordinance. It is an exposition 
by the Lord himself, while he stood among the dis- 
ciples, of the central saving doctrine which the 
sacrament afterwards expressed and commemorated. 
It is not his body but himself that he represents as 
the bread of life. Although, in reference to the 
question put by the Jews, he spoke of his flesh and 
blood, he had said at the beginning, “I am that 
bread of life ;” and he said at the close, “‘ He that 
eateth me shall live by me.” 

In the light of this exposition observe the rela- 
tion between our text and the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper as instituted in the Scriptures. 
This is my body; this is my blood: take, eat; 
drink ye all of it: this do in remembrance of me. 
Behold the body ; but to eat bread and drink wine 
will not save,—will not profit a soul. Where is 
the spirit of this material sign? ‘The Lord is 
that Spirit,”—the Spirit of one religious ordinance, 
and of all. The Supper is indeed a body, asort of 
channel divinely appointed for containing and con- 
veying Christ to faith, but it cannot by itself con- 
tribute an atom of influence to the procuring of 
pardon, or the purifying of the heart. The Lord 
is the Spirit, and if they who come to the body do 
not seek and find by faith that Spirit, the body will 
profit them nothing, Divine institute though it 
be. 

This question is entirely independent of the right 
administration of the Sacrament. Suppose it to be 
administered by apostles, and in exact conformity 
to the Lord’s will; still, it can impart nothing to 
the unworthy receiver. His evil heart of unbelief 
has, by the supposition, refused Christ, and there 
is no other to be the spirit of the ordinance. The 
bread and wine are but beggarly elements. As 
the lead of a water-pipe, although most perfectly 
fitted for conveying water, cannot in any measure 
contribute to allay the traveller’s thirst; so, the 
Supper, although perfectly administered, can do 
nothing for a sinner who bars the door of his heart 
against the Saviour Christ. 

The institution of the Sacrament was not intended 
to put sense in the place of faith. It was not in- 
tended that tasting of bread and wine should do 
instead of ‘‘Christ in you the hope of glory.” 
This would have been to accommodate the ordi- 
nances of the New Testament to carnal minds ; 
and in that form carnal minds do pervert them. 
But the Supper of the Lord is not therefore use- 
less. We do not deny it a piace, when we refuse 
to give it the place of the Saviour. The body, 
which is nothing when dead, is a great thing when 
living. Nor is it only that the soul inhabiting the 
living body is great : the body is great when a soul 
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inhabits it. So, it is not enough to say that though 
a Christless sacrament is nothing, Christ himself is 
great. That is true; but more than that is true. 
While the ordinance as a body is dead and worth- 
less, if Christ be not apprehended in it by faith, 
the ordinance is most precious when the believing 
partaker seeks his Lord there. To eat bread and 
drink wine according to Christ’s own command, 
at once to show forth his €eath, and to receive his 
life into the soul, is a help to faith, like manna to 
the hungry Hebrews in the desert, or the water 
that flowed from the smitten rock. When he 
makes himself known toa longing heart, that heart 
loves him, and loves the channel that he comes in. 
The words of the Bible are not thought of as dead 
letters ; but felt to be living, because in them the 
believer gets Christ his life. The Lord’s Supper, 
though it be a thing of sense, is felt to be a deep 
refreshment to the soul, because the soul’s Saviour 
is found and tasted there. 

Recal to mind the design of Christ’s departure 
from the disciples, and the process of weaning 
through which they were put. They loved the 
Lord with a fond adoring love. When they were 
tossed on a tempestuous sea and ready to perish, 
the one want they felt was the absence of their 
Lord : ‘‘ It was now dark, and Jesus had not come 
unto them.” But while their love was grateful to 
his heart, he knew that sense in the disciples was 
growing too rank, and was choking the more 
feeble and more precious faith. Carried away in 
a flood of personal love that lay in the senses, 
Peter passionately opposed the dying of the Lord 
Jesus for the sins of men: ‘‘ Far be this from 
thee, Lord.” Satan got an advantage over Peter ; 
but Peter’s love to the person of Christ, as seen by 
his bodily eyes, was the cover under which the old 
serpent lurked in order to give his faith so deep a 
wound. Knowing what was in man, the Lord pre- 
pared to leave them as soon as his work was done: 
“It is expedient for you that I go away.” Yea, 
verily. The faith of these Galileans would have 
been smothered outright under the ample folds of 
their love for the man Christ Jesus, their personal 
friend. When he departed, they continued as if 
glued to the ground, gazing up into heaven. The 
ministry of angels was needed, and employed to 
tear them from the spot, and turn their minds 
another way. The ministry of angels, though fitted 
to take them away from their needless look intu 
the sky over Olivet, was not fitted positively to 
bring them to Christ. Their commission ceased, 
and a more glorious ministry was given for that 
end. The Holy Ghost came upon them. His mis- 
sion was to glorify Christ. His office was not to 
take them to another saviour, but to lead them to 
the same Saviour through other channels. They 
were wrenched away from the personal human 
friendship with Jesus, as infants are torn from the 
breast. They were directed by the Spirit to Christ 
their Saviour ; but although he was personally re- 
moved beyond the reach of their senses, they were 
not left altogether to internal meditation on the 
unseen. A body was prepared where Christ 
might be, and through which they might reach 
him, without being so glued to the body, as to miss 
the spirit. The Scriptures were given as a body, 








and the Lord became in them the animating Spint. 
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The disciples lived on Christ more, when they re- 
ceived him by the Spirit’s ministration from the 
Scriptures, than when a tumult of passionate love 
perturbed their hearts at his personal appearing. 
So, in the sacrament of the Supper, they found 
Christ, and in him they lived by faith, with less 
distraction of mind. As the result of the Lord’s 
ascension and the Spirit’s ministry, we learn (Acts 
ii. 46) that, in mutual love, and solemn sacramental 





communion, they did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart. This is my body,—this 
do in remembrance of me,—it is expedient for you 
that I go away. The Lord became the Spirit in 
the body of their ordinances: they lived on the 
same Redeemer, but now their life in him was 
more purely a life of faith. This body which he 
has left—whether word or sacrament—this body, 
when the Lord is its Spirit, is as fit to nourish our 
souls as his personal presence on earth would be. 
Indeed we may now give him praise for weaning 
his Church in the person of his apostles. He has 
done all things well. Let our gracious Lord be 
the Spirit of our sensible sacrament, and we shall 
enjoy more faith’s feeding on him, than we would 
do if he should return to show us either the marks 
of his suffering, or the display of his present glory. 
By his bodily presence, we in the body would be 
flooded by tumults of sense, crying out, ‘‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ;” or fall- 
ing at his feet as dead; but in these tumults 
flickering faith would be overlaid and quenched. 

He gives us this sensible sign, that in it and 
through it we may receive him by faith as our 
Saviour, with less distraction than if his eyes as a 
flame of fire were opened and bent upon our com- 
pany. Hear the promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Any- 
body that he chooses to employ, we should love ; 
and, if there be less in these symbols themselves 
to carry us away, than there would have been in 
the transfigured presence of the Lord descending 
on our mount, all the more complete should be the 
inner worship of the soul, while we cleave to the 
Lord the Spirit in these symbols of his death. 

Tell me the sweetest scene, of mingled moral 
and material beauty, that may be seen on earth ? 
It is an infant satisfying itself abundantly from 
a loving mother’s breast. Tell me now the sad- 
dest sight that eye hath seen or ear heard? It is 
that which they say has sometimes been seen in 
the wake of war or pestilence—an infant uncon- 
sciously sucking a motherdead. Ah! if that pro- 
cess continue long, the child will draw death from 
the corruption. 

The letter of the word or ordinance is dead, if 
Christ be not known and recognised. The letter, | 





| 
when the Spirit has departed, is not only dead, | 
but deadly : ‘‘the letter killeth.” | 

But the same letter—when the Lord becomes its _| 
Spirit—is life and gives life. ‘In him was light, 
and the light was the life of men.” 

The second clause of the verse intimates that 
‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
There is not room for an exposition of it here; 
but it is right to notice it in a few sentences, that 
we may guard against partial and one-sided views 
of the Scripture. 

I do not know any shorter or surer method of 
illustrating the liberty that prevails, wherever the 
Lord himself is owned in faith as the spirit of all 
his ordinances, than to point out the bondage which 
crushes the people wherever the spirit of the ordi- 
nance is lost, and its dead body resorted to asa 
charm. The converse of the clause is strictly true, 
and eminently suitable to the times,—‘‘ Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is not, there is slavery.” Human 
spirits are too high in nature and too capacious for 
worshipping another than God a Spirit. When 
men as individuals or as communities let Christ slip 
from the grasp of their own faith, and fasten on 
some corporeal thing, whether a superstitious cere- 
mony or a fellow-man, farewell to liberty. It 
becomes on the one side an iron tyranny, and on 
the other the cringing of a slave. The Pharisee 
would lose peace of conscience if he should eat 
with unwashen hands. A modern bondsman, a 
sincere worshipper in his way, will think he has 
committed a sin against God which must be atoned 
for by heavy penance, if by some accident he has 
tasted a sort of food on one day of the week which 
he might lawfully eat on another day. There is no 
imaginable depth of degradation which the master 
of a soul will not impose, which a soul enslaved 
will not endure. Woe to human spirits when they 
let go Christ and submit to a fellow ! 

Take all the advantage that can be obtained, and 
it is very great, from the union and organization 
of Christians ; take instruction and fellowship from 
a brother wherever you can obtain them pure and 
useful, but submit your soul to Christ alone. When 
in reading the Scriptures, in prayer secret or social, 
in the worship of the great assembly, or in the act 
of showing forth the Lord’s death, you seek and 
get communion in spirit with a present Saviour, 
you enjoy a wondrous liberty. You walk at 
liberty before God, as a dear child consciously at 


| peace through the blood of the cross; you walk at 


liberty in the world, knowing that one is at your 
right hand who is able to keep you from falling; 
you will walk at liberty even in the valley of the 
shadow of death, for the Shepherd of Israel is with 
you there, and will abide with you to the end. 





THIRD E 


VENING. 


CHRISTIANS A MIRROR IN WHICH CHRIST IS REFLECTED—AN EXPOSITION. 


** But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.”—2 Cor. iii. 18. 


For all who are familiar with the Scriptures, | 
this is a remarkable and memorable verse. The 
greater part of it is as plain as it is precious ; and | 

i 








yet a certain measure of obscurity or ambiguity 
hangs, like a cloud, persistently over the spot. 
Light indeed shines through,—a light practically 
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dead, sufficient for the purpose of the pilgrim ; but the 


outline of the object is, at certain parts, hidden as 


es its by a haze. In short, this is one of a class of texts 
light, in Scripture which yield readily the substance of 
their meaning to the simplest reader who knows 
| that the taste of the truth, and yet retain in their core 
arty.” a knot of matter “hard to be understood” even 
here ; by competent and patient inquirers. The subject 
, that is in its own nature interesting and attractive: 
views |} if we examine it reverently we shall be sure to 
obtain from it the spiritual edification which it 
10d of freely supplies to the unlearned ; and perhaps, in 
er the | addition, be able to advance a step in the solution 
of all | of its exegetical difficulty. 
which We shall endeavour, first, to elucidate what is 
 ordi- obscure to the understanding; and, second, to 
) asa enforce what is obvious upon the conscience. 
true, Our object, under the first head, is mainly, though 
re the not exclusively, exposition : our object under the 
uman second head is mainly, though not exclusively, 
us for practical application. 
When In the Exposition, the chief difficulty lies in the 
st slip clause, ‘‘ Beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
en on Lord :” if we succeed in ascertaining the meaning 
cere- of these terms, the rest will be found comparatively 
. It easy. 
id on First of all, we advertise the reader of the 
arisee English Bible, as a piece of information on a mat- 
d eat ter of fact, that the five words, “beholding as in 
an, a a glass,” represent only one in the original Greek. 
e has Nor is that single term in an extraordinary mea- 
toned sure compound or complicate ; it is a verb formed 
e has by the junction of a noun and a preposition, one 
which of the simplest and commonest resources in the 
is no development of language. In the Greek verb 
1aster there are three forms: the first active, as ‘“‘I 
laved see ;” the second reflective, as ‘“‘I see myself ;” 
| they the third passive, as “‘I am seen.” In some of 
their parts, including that which is employed in 
l, and the text, the two latter are in spelling, and, as far 
zation as we know, in sound identical. It is only by 
from the context and the sense that we can determine 
e and whether a certain collocation of letters means I 
When see myself, or Iam seen. But this is nota diffi- 
social, culty peculiar to the Scriptures or the language 
le act in which they were written: it occurs more fre- 
: and quently in our own tongue, and seldom occasions 
riour, any practical inconvenience. It is one of the im- 
Ik at perfections of human speech. 
sly at In the case before us, the participle translated 
lk at beholding as in a glass, may, as far as the written 
your letters are concerned, mean either, I behold myself 
ling ; in a mirror, or, as a mirror seen or looked into 
f the by another, I receive his image on my bosom. 
swith We must determine, by the sense of the passage, 


. | whether of the two meanings the word is designed 

to express, even as in multiplied instances we 
easily and even unconsciously determine in our 
own tongue. Whether does the word mean, I see 
myself in a mirror, or, I, as a mirror, receive and 
exhibit the image of the person or object to which 
my surface is turned? For the latter of the two, 
all the sense of the passage, and all the circum- 


Se stances of the context, seem unanimously to 
i || declare, 

guity | || The apostle represents a Christian not as a per- 

spot. | 


| son turned towards a mirror, but asa mirror turned 
ically nen Christ. If I stand before a mirror and look 





into it, I see myself; but if I am a mirror, turned 
with open face to look unto Jesus, then the like- 
ness of the Lord is seen upon me. 

The recorded effect of the beholding serves to 
determine the nature or kind of the beholding. 
The grand moral principle—By their fruits ye shall 
know them—serves well also as a logical rule. 
The result or fruit of this act is expressly said to 
be, that ‘‘we are changed into the same image.” 
The same persons who ‘‘ beheld” were then and 
thereby “ changed ;” and they were changed into the 
image of the object whom they beheld or looked 
upon. Now, this change takes place, obviously, 
not on the person who looks upon the mirror, but 
on the mirror that looks upon the person. In 
this analogy the disciple of Christ is represented 
by the glass, and not by the person who stands 
before it. The person who stands before the glass 
is Christ in the glory of his redemption. And when 
a believer is turned to the Lord in faith and love, 
he receives upon his character, in lines more or less 
distinct, the image of his Saviour, and his neigh- 
bours forthwith take knowledge of him that he has 
been with Jesus. 

If the mirror were covered with a veil, although 
it were turned towards a person’s countenance, it 
would not be changed into that person’s image. 
Accordingly, it is intimated that when we ‘‘ with 
open face” behold, as a mirror does, the glory of 
the Lord, we receive the impression and are changed 
into its likeness. 

** The glory of the Lord,”—the object to which 
the glass is turned, is seen, as we learn from chap. 
iv. 6, ‘‘in the face of Jesus Christ.” This is the 
‘* glory that excelleth.” There, in the act of freely 
forgiving sin, the righteousness of God is more 
vividly displayed than it could have been by the 
punishment of sinners. Past all the shining worlds 
of space, and away from the flaming-fire services 
of unfallen creatures, to ‘the face of Jesus” do 
angels desire to look in order to see, as fully as 
their faculties will permit, “the glory of the Lord.” 
On this glory, divine and infinite, a believer’s faith 
is permitted to fasten, even in the body ; for it is 
softened down to the limit of our power, by dwell- 
ing in the person of our Brother. 

Nor is the object corporeal, although the terms 
in which it is described are necessarily borrowed 
from the affairs of time. ‘ The Lord is that (or 
the) Spirit” (ver. 17). It is not Christ in the words 
and syllables of the Bible ; it is not Christ in the 
transubstantiation of Rome ; it is not Christ as an 
image made by human hands; it is not in any 
such * corporal or carnal manner” that a believ- 
er’s eye is turned to the Lamb of God, so as to 
receive upon itself his likeness. The Lord is the 
Spirit : ‘*Lo, I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world.” A Christian’s communion, 
when he lies down, and when he awakes, is “ with 
the Father, and with the Son Jesus Christ.” 

Interesting corroborations of the exposition which 
we have given, lie scattered over the context ; com- 
pare with it, for example, the analogy which is 
introduced in the third verse. There the apostle 
represents true disciples as epistles of Christ, writ- 
ten by the Spirit, known and read of all men! 
The conception is, that people may read Christ 
from the life of Christians. Expressly the hearts 
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of the faithful are compared to tablets on which 
the character and doctrine of the Lord have been 
legibly written, not with ink, but by the Spirit. 
Now this analogy, and that of our text, are pre- 
cisely parallel. It is most natural that they should 
both flow from the same mind, in the same argu- 
ment. In the one case, the disciple is a receptive 
tablet on which Christ is, spiritually, written like 
a letter which all may read ; in the other case, the 
disciple is a sensitive mirror in which, when it 
turns in that direction, Christ’s image may be seen. 

The two analogies, when that of the mirror is 
understood as we have represented it, are of one 
class, and constitute a pair, each exhibiting a spe- 
cial and distinct feature of the regeneration. The 
conception of a tablet on which Christ is engraved, 
indicates the sure, permanent character of the new 
life. Graven deep in souls by the Spirit’s ministry, 
many waters will not wash the meaning out. Vio- 
lence will not deface the legend, and time will not 
waste it. Known and read of all men, it may be, 
through life on earth ; known and read of all men 
it will be, when they assemble round the judgment- 
seat. The cognate analogy of our text suggests 
another view of the same renewing: we do not 
produce, we only receive it; it is secret, instan- 
taneous, and in outline complete; it depends wholly 
on looking unto Jesus; and it is marred by every 
admitted defilement. ‘*The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Asa 
mirror in the light receives and exhibits the like- 
ness of an object to which it is turned, so a simple, 
trustful, receptive soul, looking unto Jesus, receives 
his image upon itself, and displays his image to the 
world. 

A parallel example from the Old Testament will 
serve still further both to elucidate and to confirm 
this view. Believers in ancient times were ex- 
horted by the prophet Isaiah in these terms :— 
** Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen uponthee. For, behold, 
the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, 
and his glory shall be seen upon thee. And the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising” (lx. 1-3). There is no 
beauty in Israel although they are the chosen 
people of God ; especially there is no lightin them 
until they receive it from heaven. They might 
say, as Paul said long afterwards, ‘‘In me, thatis, 
in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” The people 
were prostrate. They lay in the dust. But their 
Saviour pitied them. He appeared as their light ; 
but while they lay so low, the light from his coun- 
tenance did not reach them. Here the invitation 
of Isaiah comes in,—* Arise, shine.” The Sun of 
righteousness is in the heavens, but their faces were 
not shining yet. They must arise and look upon 
the light. Then and thereby they will be enlight- 
ened. Thus shall they become witnesses in the 
world. When Israel receives and displays the 
light of peace and holiness, the Gentiles will be 
attracted by its beauty, and will come to worship 
at Jerusalem. 





It is the same principle that is more fully de- | 
veloped in the gospel, and reduced to practice in | 


the conduct of Christians. When they commune 
with their Redeemer, and grow in spirit like him, 
strangers are attracted to the truth as it shines 
sweetly in a brother’s conversation. 

In this view the expression, ‘‘ from glory to 
glory,” occupies an appropriate place, and is 
charged with a definite and transparent meaning. 
Although John and Paul, in their style of thought 
and expression, present a contrast rather than a 
similarity, such is the unity of the fountain whence 
both apostles draw, that it is in the tender story 
of John that you find a close parallel to this con- 
ception in the complicated intellectual argument of 
Paul: ‘* And of his fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace” (John i. 16). As the mirror 
has no image of its own, but presents its empty 
surface to receive feature by feature the likeness 
of him who stands before it; so an empty but 
earnest soul, turning to the Lord, takes in from 
him, and obtains for itself, the various graces of 
the Spirit which have their home in Christ. The 
result in the renewed man, although in measure it 
is always dim, and sometimes also distorted—the 


result is, that the love, and truth, and faithfulness, | 


and courage, and gentleness, which dwell in the 
Head as in their fountain, may be seen also in the 
member. Grace in the Christian stands opposite 
to grace in Christ, from whom it came; for we 
have nothing that we have not received ; from 
glory native and divine in the Mediator, to glory 
human and limited, but beautiful in its measure 
in the believing man, the process of regenera- 
tion proceeds; until that blessed time when 
‘* we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is.” 

It is added that this spiritual transfiguration in 
the new creature is effected ‘‘ as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” The work is accomplished, not bya 
corporeal but by a spiritual presence of the Saviour, 
realized through faith; and ministerially it is ac- 
complished by the agency of the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter, according to the Lord’s own express 
testimony,—He shall glorify me, for he shall take 
of mine and shall show it unto you. 

The exposition now submitted, accords perfectly 
too with the fact in the Old Testament history, 
which suggested the conception to the apostle’s 
mind. Moses in the mount looked face to face on 
the glory of the Lord, and, as a mirror, received 
the impress so brightly upon himself, that even 
when he had descended to the plain, it was neces- 
sary to cover his face with a veil in the presence 
of the people. So the apostle intimates, that if 
we, without intervening obstructions, turn toward 
the glory of God, as it is now mildly displayed in 
Christ, we shall as mirrors receive his likeness ; 
our hearts will take in such spiritual beautifying 
from the altogether lovely one we look upon, that 
even when we come down to the level of life and 
the company of our kind, it will be known and 
felt by our look, and tone, and temper, that we 
have been in converse and in union with the Well- 
Beloved of the Father, who is full of grace and 
truth. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 


CHRISTIANS A MIRROR IN WHICH CHRIST IS REFLECTED—AN APPLICATION. 


* But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 


from glory to glory, even as by the 


Tue two terms, ‘‘ we all,” in the beginning of 
the text, when viewed in relation to the context, 
suggest a double contrast, and contain a direct 
personal appeal. ‘ We” who enjoy the full light 
of the gospel under the ministry of the Spirit, have 
gotten from the Lord much, in comparison with 
Israel under the earlier dispensation. To us more 
has been given, and therefore from us more shall 
he required. It was far to look unto Jesus in 
Abraham’s day, and distance dimmed the view : 
but before our eyes he has been evidently set 
forth crucified. We are permitted to come near ; 
the veil is rent ; the shadows have disappeared. 
He that is least in the kingdom of heaven since 
Christ came, is greater, in point of privilege con- 
ferred, than the prophets of the Old Testament : 
it remains to be seen whether we lay out our 
Lord’s large gifts so as to bring in much glory to 
him, and much grace to ourselves. 

A distinct additional unit in the inventory of 
our privileges is indicated, when it is said that we 
al behold the glory of the Lord. The term sug- 
gests the freedom of access into the holiest which 
every believer enjoys now through the blood of 
the covenant, in contrast with the exclusion of the 
multitude during the period of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, while Moses alone, and the high-priest 
afterwards, was admitted within the veil. The 
way has been opened, and every worshipper has 
right of entrance to the mercy-seat ; whereas in 
the ordinances of the ancient dispensation, a mate- 
rial curtain hid the Holiest from the people’s view. 
We have one Mediator between God and men, 
who has passed into the heavens as the high- 
priest of his people ; under him, in respect of the 
privilege of approach, all Christians are kings and 
priests. “ We all behold ;” it is not a privileged 
one that goes in to present our case and bring the 
answer out. No mortal man has any right to bid 
the humblest disciple stand back, or to undertake 


the case of another before the throne of God. We | 


repudiate as anti-Christian all such priestly pre- 
tensions; and therein we do well. We all—not 
some favoured persons—we all behold the glory of 
the Lord now, when we have faith in Jesus. The 
Master beckons us forward, and who shall dare to 
keep us back? Come unto me; we recognise there 
the Master’s voice ; “‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” He addresses all the weary without distinc- 
tion, and invites every one to come to himself. 
He does not bid any sinner retain and fee a fellow- 
man to conduct his case. On the clear authority 
of the Scriptures we claim our right, and resist the 
intrusion of self-constituted mediators between the 
Saviour who secks the lost, and the lost when they 
seek the Saviour. Faithfulness in the maintenance 


| of this liberty is right and necessary ; but we ought 


Spirit of the Lord.”—2 Cor. iii. 18. 


| to approach this subject also on the other side. 


The citizens of this free commonwealth are justly 
intolerant of those possessors who claim to the 
uttermost the rights of property, and fail to fulfil 
its obvious duties. What shall be said of those 
political Christians who sturdily claim the privi- 
lege of coming personally to the throne of grace, 
and yet seldom or never come? To these the Mas- 
ter himself has spoken, perhaps the severest word 
that ever fell from his lips: ‘* I will spue thee out 
of my mouth” (Rev. iii. 16). Ah, it will avail us 
little in that day, that we have been fervid Pro- 
testants, if we have not been fervent in prayer : 
it will avail us little that we successfully resisted 
another man’s claim to undertake our affairs with 
God, if we neglect to transact that necessary busi- 
ness ourselves. ‘The simple intimation from the 
Sovereign Dispenser of mercy, that we are permitted 
personally to come near and ask, should be sufficient 
to crowd the court with suppliants. That the door is 
open is sufficient reason why we should go instantly 
in. If mercy’s door had been shut ere we were 
born ; or if an edict had been displayed above it, 
that the common herd of the sinful were not per- 
mitted to approach, there would have remained 
some semblance of excuse for neglecting the great 
salvation; but now that ‘* we all” are invited, 
what shall any one answer at last if he do not 
come? The Lord Jesus takes it ill when the door 
that he has opened to save the perishing is not 
thronged with the fugitives from the flood: the 
Lord Jesus is glad when he sees the sinful hastening 
to escape lest the door be shut. It is when many 
come and seek, and find pardon, that he sees of 
the travail of his soul and is satisfied. 

Several distinct lessons, all springing from the 
subject, claim our notice now. 

1. Every man is like a mirror, and in some mea- 
sure receives upon his heart the image of the ob- 
ject which he often or earnestly looks upon. A 
human soul is sensible and receptive ; beware ; it 
will receive and retain the likeness of that to which 
it is frequently opened and turned. When with 
open face, and unchecked desire we look upon an 
idol, the likeness of the idol is secretly stamped 
upon our souls, in colours that will not out by 
all our washings. We are changed into the same 
image from shame to shame, from vile feature in 
the idol to corresponding vile feature in the char- 
acter of its worshipper. Dagon, the deity of the 
Philistines, was a fish-god,—an abominable object, 
partly man and partly fish. The idolaters took 
after their idol ; a more besotted race do not ap- 
pear in history. They could not discharge that 
stupid brutality from their nature. When Dagon 
lost his head and hands by a fall on the floor, they 
lifted the stump, propped it against the wall, and 
adored it still. 
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Idols are extant still; although in this country 
we do not construct them of wood or stone. Co- 
vetousness, for example, is idolatry, and the covet- 
ous are idolaters. When a human soul turns 
toward the world, and doats on the world as its 
portion — its god, that soul silently, helplessly 
receives and displays the image of its idol. Other 
lusts, which cannot be so easily named and de- 
scribed, transfuse also their loathsome likeness so 
deeply into men’s hearts, that it may be seen star- 
ing from their eyes. Covetousness is, in some re- 
spects, a cleanlier word ; and because it is more 
easily handled in society, it is more frequently 
mentioned as a specimen of its class; but if other 
objects are so vile that they cannot even be named 
among us, there is the stronger reason why an immor- 
tal soul should not open to them, and face them 
like a mirror, and so receive their likeness. It is 
a law of nature, imposed in righteous judgment 
by the Author of being, that moral intelligent crea- 
tures grow like the persons or the practices that 
they look upon with love. Ah! how many mirrors 
are made loathsome by the vile images which they 
bear. Open your heart only to the pure in its con- 
ceptions, desires, and pursuits, so shall pureness 
dwell in your heart and shine in your life, like a 
lovely countenance that has pictured itself on a 
mirror’s surface. 

2. The glory of God, as it appears in the face of 
Jesus, is a gentle light ; it is divine, for all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead is there ; but it is human, for 
it dwells bodily in the man Christ Jesus. It is the 
light of that God who is a consuming fire ; and yet 
it ig so soft that a human eye unveiled may safely 


look upon it. It is not a visible bodily glory. Such 
a display would not serve our Redeemer’s gracious 


design. Glimpses of such a light, given in antici- 
pation of his second coming, served only to make 
his dearest disciples fall at his feet as dead. In 
the present dispensation the cry, ‘‘ Lo here, or lo 
there,” leads the inquirer on a false scent. His ap- 
pearance in the clouds of heaven is not a sight that 
will draw the eye of the wicked to itself. When 
he appears in glory, the wicked will not come to his 
bosom ; they will flee before his presence like smoke 
before the wind. 

As Christ comes now in the reign of grace, his 
coming is like the morning. Nothing is more 
lovely than the dawn ; and there is no burning in 
its beams. The feeblest may look upon it with 
open face. 

We may unfold our inmost soul to the glory of 
God, as it appears in the face of Jesus, as the ten- 








derest flower spreads out its bosom to the light, | 
bathing all its being in the flood. Fellow-sinner, 
what have you seen forbidding in the face of Jesus, 
that you wince whenever you look upon him, and for 
comfort quickly turn away? There is a beautiful 
fable of the ancient mythology, to the effect that 
Apollo, who represents the sun, killed a huge 
poisonous serpent, by arrows surely aimed and shot 
from afar. It intimates that sunbeams darting 
straight from heaven, destroy many deadly things 
that crawl upon the ground, and so make the world 
a safer habitation. The parable is, in this respect, 
a stroke of truth, and it coincides with a feature 
of the eternal covenant. Light from the face of 
Jesus, when it is permitted to stream right into a 
human heart, destroys the noisome things that 
haunt it, as Apollo’s arrows slew the snake. In 
this respect, and to this effect, the look unto Jesus 
makes a sinful heart shrink ; but, brother, do not 
therefore turn away. That light-beam burns not 
you, but your own enemies within you, according 
to that remarkable expression in the Psalms,— 
‘* Thou answeredst them, O Lord our God: thou 
wast a God that forgavest them, though thou took- 
est vengeance of their inventions” (Ps. xcix. 8). 

3. When your heart has been conclusively turned 
to the Lord, and his likeness sensibly impressed 
upon your character, beware of those things that 
dim its beauty and distort its features. The re- 
flection of a person, though his face be beautiful, 
in a mirror blotted with mud, may be, in effect, an 
unsightly or ludicrous caricature. Alas, in this 
way, Christians misrepresent Christ, to their 
neighbours and to the world! Every blot allowed 
to remain on the mirror’s surface, and every twist 
in its grain, distorts the countenance of the alto- 
gether lovely one, in as far as people look in that 
glass for his likeness. Thus is Christ wounded to- 
day in the house of his friends. Pride, fretfulness, 
dishonesty, falsehood, and similar sins in a Chris- 
tian’s life, exhibit to the world an unlovely, ungainly 
Christ. The duty of disciples is expressed in these 
terms: ‘‘ Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of life.” This means 
rot so much giving evidence, as being evidence. 
It is required of us not that we should explain to the 
world what light is, but that we should be lights 
in the world. Christians are like mirrors turned, 
with open unveiled surface towards Jesus, both to 
receive and exhibit his likeness. Christians, those 
who are strangers to our Redeemer look to us that 
they may learn his character : ‘* What manner of 
persons ought we to be ?” 

W. ARNOT. 
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Worpswortn’s Peter Bell was a pedlar, and | trembles through the air like speech of living voices. 
there have been pedlars of a better character than | What histories of human life have they not witnessed 


Peter. But the real Peter—the personality of 
Peter, as our German neighbours would say— 
must have been highly respectable. 
** A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

These lines are an honourable scutcheon. They 
elevate him to the great body of respectable, well- 
to-do, steady people. Nine-tenths of our excel- 
lent acquaintance subscribe to them as the creed 
of plain common sense. Why make a fuss about 
a yellow flower? Why not be thankful that it has 
gota name to separate it from other yellow flowers? 
Are there not thousands of them out in the fields, 
and have been since we were born? And are 
they not all primroses, and is not that enough ? 
Of course, it is a prosaic view of the world ; but 
then, there are a great many worthy and good 
people to whom poetry is a bore, who are thankful 
to tind the world already carefully labelled, who 
placidly accept everything about them as a fact, to 
_ whom a primrose is a primrose. There is a poem 
| in the telegraph wire; yet thousands of messages 
are sent every day without an inkling of it. De 
Quincey could not think of the stars without feel- 
| ing their mystery and awe; a sailor may class 
| them with lighthouses as helps to navigation. A 
| quarry was a mine of wonder and scientific truth to 
| Hugh Miller ; to the quarryman it is represented 
by a rock and a shilling a day. Millions of years 
ago sunbeams may have been turned into coal ; 
| Faraday can make a fairy tale out of the flame of 
| acandle ; but we may put coal on the fire without 
thinking of sunbeams, and our thoughts of a candle 
used seldom to rise above the vexation of snuffing 
| it. And why should coal not be coal, and a prim- 
rose a primrose? Really, I do not know. It is 
perfectly proper that they should be what they 
| are; and if any one persists in seeing more in 
| them, perhaps it is perfectly proper that he should 
| be voted a bore. And if any one is satisfied that 
ahymn is a hymn, and nothing more, this paper 
| will probably bore him, and he is requested to pass 
| over it without delay. The Biography of a Peal 
| o Bells would be as intelligible to him as the Bio- 
graphy of a Hymn. And a very pretty biography 
| it might make. Sitting in the village churchyard, 
| While the children play with flowers upon the 
| Sodded grass, and the slow gossips saunter past the 
|| gate, and the evening sunshine breaks in through the 
| golden shower of the laburnums and rests peacefully 


on the worn head-stones, the chiming of the bells 
Iii—41 


up in that grey tower among the ivy! What fears 
and jealousies, what greed and passion and awful 
sins, handed down in whispers of dark tradition, 
have they not rung in and out at baptism and 
wedding and funeral! What mysteries are sealed 
under these tombs, but no mysteries to them ! 
How they have chimed for every one that is buried 
round, and mixed with their thoughts, and wander- 
ed with them through other lands, and come to them 
in dreams ; dying children have heard them call to 
heaven ; they have lingered sweetly in the ears of 
happy brides ; lonely fathers have wept with them 
for the dead ; they have softened the prodigal’s 
heart in a far country ; they have rung like the 
voice of peace through the din of battle ; they have 
startled the wicked thought and palsied the wicked 
hand, and there they peal still, out of the past into 
the present, over the dead and over the living. It 
is only a peal of bells, and we have heard them a 
thousand times, and nobody thinks of them; but 
yet all this, and a great deal more is in them. It 
is only hymns, common hymns, that are in penny 
books, that everybody knows, and yet they have 
biographies ; they have a life pierced all through, 
like ours, with joy and sorrow ; linked on, like 
ours, to other lives; they have their birth and 
story, eventful sometimes, sometimes calm and 
even ; biographies that are written in the surest 
place—in the secrets of many hearts. 

Perhaps every hymn has its history; but it 
would be cruel to suggest to any possible reader 
that every hymn should have its biography. Some 
hymns, like some people, have biographies; the 
rest, like the majority of the world, occupy just 
so much space and that is all. Some have been 
mere untimely births ; some have died after a year 
or two of struggling infancy, and been buried in 
the British Museum or Stationers’ Hall; a vast 
number are simply labelled hymns, and exist in 
hymn-books ; of a few it may be said, they have 
lived. Some, no doubt, live on a precarious repu- 
tation, an accident of birth, the favour of a past 
generation, an incident in which they played an 
exaggerated part. Some would not bear a rigid 
scrutiny into their antecedents ; some have won 
their place by barefaced impudence and plagiarism ; 
many turn out shallow, and commonplace, and 
wearisome. But even here their lives will com- 
pare advantageously with other biographies, and 
there is not one of them guilty of having kept a 
diary. Most of them are democratic; their story, 








their power, belong to the people. The select 
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aristocracy of hymns is not fertile in memoirs. 
They are well dressed, well printed, well bound ; 
they lie on the prettiest tables, and are welcome 
in cathedral closes: but they are uninfluential ; 
the pleasantest companions, friends even, but 
treated as such, as a charming addition and solace 
to life, and no more. It is in the penny hymn- 
Probably 
It must seize 
the common thoughts of many, translate the feel- 


books that the sense of power is felt, 
the hymn is essentially democratic. 


ing of some religious movement, meet the deep and 
often but half-conscious craving of the people. If 
it appeals to an intellectual audience by its 
thoughts, or images, or play of pious fancy, it 
strips itself of power. And it is in the penny 
hymn-book that the fact of a biography of hymns 
has been recently recognised. Some of these 
books may have been noticed to be printed with a 
painful irregularity ; large, bold type, starting 
abruptly out from a crowd of small verses, some- 
times a word, sometimes a line ora stanza. It is 
disagreeable reading, but it is only a rough way of 
stating a genuine truth. For every line in large 
type there is a story by which that line has con- 
nected itself with a human heart, with its burden, 
or sorrow, or longing, or sudden light, or eternal 
peace. 
probably, over-hasty ; but it indicates where the 
truest biographical interest will be found ; it 
suggests also the difficulty of procuring bicgraphi- 
cal details. For the hymn is its secret autobio- 
grapher, and only by some casual accident is a 
page of that writing brought to light. 

Yet ever There is a 
memoir, now unhappily out of print, devoted to 
one hymn, My Mother dear, Jerusalem !—a hymn 


detail is not wanting. 


that has been a great favourite by Scottish fire- 
sides, and wandered far and wide with Scottish 
emigrants. Others have not been so fortunate. 
But let any one stand in some old German church 
—for Germany is pre-eminently the land of Chris- 
tian hymns—and listen to the hymn that is 
lifted up with such strong and hearty voices, and 
think how the same words have been sung by 
perhaps ten generations; how the people have heard 
them from childhood ; how they have been met by 
them in every conceivable circumstance of life and 
in the brightest and darkest days of Christendom ; 
what struggles of the soul they have roused, and 
witnessed, and shared ; in what strange and often 
tragic scenes they have mingled; what they have 
been to successive mourners, to widows and or- 
phans, and the sick and dying, and hypocrites and 
plotters, to all that shifting group of worshippers, 
—let any one do this, and the hymn seems already 
to have received its memoir. A Jew passing 
by a church with his sister, steps in while the 
people are singing; he cannot resist the hymn; 





It is a rough, ugly way of putting it, and 





his sister rouses and scolds him in vain; it goes 
singing on in his heart, though she calls it ap 
abomination of the Gentiles; and in the same 
church he is baptized. Luther writes a hymn, and 
soon after a poor clothworker walks through the 
streets of Magdeburg singing it: the mayor lays 
hands on him, and throws him into prison; but 
the hymn has done its work, and two hundred 
sturdy Magdeburghers march up against the mayor 
and demand their singer. It must have been q 
heroic song, for Luther, shut up among doubts and 
fears at Coburg, took it for the comfort of his own 
heroic soul, saying to his servant, ‘‘ Come, and le} 
us sing it against the devil.” And the crowd that 
followed Luther’s body through Halle on its way 
to Wittenberg, strove to raise the same heroic 
measure through their tears. One would like to 
know more of this noble paraphrase of the 130th 
Psalm ; but the only other record seems to be this, 
that it was the last Protestant hymn sung in Stras- 
burg Cathedral, now wellnigh two hundred years 
ago. Another hymn has had a singular fate. It 


was a favourite of Luther’s ; entitled by him A 


Song of the Law and of Faith, marvellous well fur- 


| nished with Holy Scripture ; and the story goes 


that a beggar lad from Prussia sung it one day at 
Luther’s door. Handing him a crown of St. George, 
his last piece of money, with the words, ‘* Come 
here, my St. George, the Lord Christ is there,” he 
asked him to sing it again. And when it was fin- 
ished he asked him where he had learned it ; and 
he said, In Prussia, where they used to sing it in 
church ; and Luther’s eyes filled with tears of joy 
that God had spread his word so far. Afterwards 
the people sung mass and priest out of the churches 
with it in many parts of Germany; and now, strang$ 
change of fortune, there are villages in Austria, 
where it is regularly sung at the close of the Ro- 
mish worship, a last, and, in the circumstances 
whimsical relic of the once prevalent evangelical 
faith. Magdeburg is memorable in the story of 
hymns, for it was at the cruel sacking of it by 
Tilly that the school-children marched across the 
market-place singing, and so enraged him that he 
bid them all be slain; and from that day, say the 
chroniclers, the fortune departed from him, nor did 
he smile again. Other hymns were more fortunate ; 
for we read of a certain rough captain who would 
not bate a crown of the thirty thousand he levied 
off a captured town, till at last the archdeacon 
summoned the people together, saying, ‘‘ Come, 
my children, we have no more either audience or 
grace with men; let us plead with God;” and 
when they had entered the church, and sung 4 
hymn, the fine was remitted to a thousand. The 
same hymn played as merciful a part in another 
town, which was to be burned for contumacy. 
When mercy had. been asked in vain, the clergy- 
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| man marched out with twelve boys to the general’s 


tent, and sang there before him, when, to their 
amazement, he fell upon the pastor’s neck and em- 
praced him. He had discovered in him an old 
student friend, and spared the place; and still 
the afternoon service at Pegan is commenced 
with the memorable hymn that saved it. Of 
another, it is said that a famous robber having 
been changed himself, sang it among his men, so 
that many of them were changed also. Rough 
hearts, indeed, seem often the most susceptible. 
A major in command of thirty dragoons entered a 
quiet vicarage, and demanded within three hours 
more than the vicar could give in a year. To 
cheer her father, one of his daughters took her 
guitar, and sang to it one of Gerhardt’s hymns. 
Presently the door softly opened ; the officer stood 
at it, and motioned her to continue ; and when the 
hymn was sung, thanked her for the lesson, 
ordered out the dragoons, and rode off. And an- 
other story of the same hymn I make no apology 
for quoting entire. ‘‘In a village near Warsaw 
there lived a pious peasant of German extraction, 
by name Dobry. Without his fault he had fallen 
into arrear with his rent, and the landlord deter- 
mined to evict him; and it was winter. He went 
tohim three times in vain. It was evening, and 
the next day he was to be turned out with all his 
family, when, as they sat there in sorrow, the 
church bell pealed for evening prayer; and Dobry 
kneeled down in their midst, and they sang— 
‘Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands.’ 
And as they came to the last verse— 
‘When Thou wouldst all our need supply 
7 Who, who shall stay Thy hand ?— 
there was a knock at the window. It was 
an old friend, a raven, that Dobry’s grandfather 
had taken out of the nest and tamed, and then 
set at liberty. Dobry opened the window, the 
raven hopped in, and in his bill there was a ring 
set with precious stones. Dobry thought he 
would sell the ring; but he thought again that 
he would bring it to his minister; and he, who 
saw at once by the crest that it belonged to King 
Stanislaus, took it to him, and related the story. 
And the king sent for Dobry, and rewarded him, 
80 that he was no more in need ; and the next year 
built him a new house, and gave him cattle from 


| his own stall; and over the house-door there is 


an iron tablet, whereon is carved a raven with a 
ring in his beak, and underneath, this verse— 
‘Thou everywhere hast sway, 
And all things serve Thy might ; 
Thy every act pure blessing is, 
Thy path unsullied light.’” 


| Of another hymn, we read that a countess once 
| Sung it in a public-house. For, as she was tra- 





velling in Austria, she stopped at a village inn, 
and found the parlour full of Austrian peasants. 
The law forbade Christian assemblies, but it al- 
lowed any drinking assembly, so they met, and 
had beer-jugs on the table, but in reality came 
to share the Lord’s Supper. And having asked 
permission to join them, as also a servant of 
Christ, she raised the hymn. Yet the singularity 
of this incident is surpassed. A Christian noble- 
man put up on his journey at a little village inn, 
where there was one of those wild immoral dances 
that still disgrace some parts of the country. Hav- 
ing obtained permission to look on at the dance, 
he went up to the musicians, and asked if he 
would be allowed to have any tune he wished played 
for his money. And being told that he would, he 
asked them in one of the lulls of the dance to play 
a hymn, and sung it with them. Some ran away, 
but most stayed and he prayed with them, and this 
was the beginning of a singular awakening in the 
neighbourhood. 

Hymns have sometimes been curiously used in 
stirring times, especially about the Reformation 
period. More than once the Romish preachers 
have been compelled to abandon the pulpit by 
the vigorous singing of one of Luther’s. They 
have played their part in battle. At the famous 
battle of Leuthen, one of Heermann’s hymus 
was raised by a regiment before going into the 
fight, and one after another took it up, until all 
the columns were singing it as they advanced. 
‘*Shall I silence them?” the general asked, as he 
rode up to stern, tobacco-loving, heroic King Fritz. 
‘‘No; with such soldiers God will give me the vic- 
tory ;” and leaping down among the ranks and cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Now, children, in God’s name,” he led them 
into battle. When the battle was won, the field 
was strewn with dead and wounded, it was night, 
and the soldiers were weary. Then one began to 
sing a hymn of thanksgiving, the bands joined in, 
and presently it rose from the army in a full and 
mighty chorus that reached and greatly moved the 
king, who turned round exclaiming: ‘ What a 
power there is in religion!” It was at the great 
battle of Leipzig that Gustavus Adolphus sang, with 
his army, Luther’s Carmen Heroicum, and after it 
that kneeling on thefield he thanked God for the vic- 
tory inastanza of the samehymn. The 7e Deum won 
the fight at Liegnitz ; it was a “‘ poor sinner’s song” 
of Luther’s that the peasant raised before the battle 
of Frankenhausen ; and brave Earl Oldenburg tri- 
umphed at Drakenburg by the song of Simeon. 

So curiously are the lives of these hymns inter- 
woven with fiercest human struggles and profound- 
est human jcys, with kings and politics, and famous 
battles that determined the fate of kingdoms, with 
poor peasants and lonely and nameless households, 





with crimes that leave the reddest stains in history, 
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and softening of rugged and wild hearts. And it is 
pleasant to take up a hymn that has connected itself 
with past events, and can be traced into many a 
house and heart by its comfortable thoughts. Her- 
bert’s Hymn on Sunday gains a certain mournful 
delicacy when we know that he sung it himself upon 
his deathbed ; that 
* Like a sweet swan, he warbles as he dies, 

His Maker's praise, and his own obsequies.” 
Gerhardt, himself, died repeating one of his own 
hymns, and even with the very words, 

“Him no death has power to kill.” 


And there is a touching legend by which as King 
Christian of Denmark lay sick at Christmas time, 
an angel came to him in a dream, and told him he 
would live but eight days. And on New Year’s Day 
his chaplain preached him a farewell sermon ; but 
when his courtiers would not sing death-songs over 
him, he cried : ‘* Then will I sing myself, and you 
with me, and it shall be said the King of Denmark 
sung himself to the grave.” And he lifted up his 
voice, clear and strong, and they sang the Song of 
Simeon ; but as they sung he fell asleep in Jesus. 

There is now a common hymn in German village 
churches that strengthened Queen Elizabeth in her 
last moments. Luther’s Line feste Burg gains some- 
thing by the pretty story of Melanchthon ; how as 
he stood in Weimar with his banished friends Jonas 
and Creuzieger, a little maid sung it in the street, 
and he cried, *‘ Sing on, my little girl, you don’t 
know what famous people you comfort.” We read 
our old favourite 

**God moves in a mysterious way.” 


with a new interest and sympathy when we remem- 
ber Cowper composed it during a solitary walk in 
the fields, and under presentiment of an attack of his 
cruel malady. Even the Te Deum wears a grander 
air when we think of it as so old that its origin 
is lost in one of the most curious of church legends : 
how that on the Easter night of the year 387, when 
Augustine was baptized by Ambrose, the two 
Church fathers stood before the altar, and the Spirit 
came upon them, and they sang it through in al- 
ternate strophes to the congregation, and the pious 
Monica cried out: ‘I had rather have thee Augus- 
tinus and Christian, than if thou wert Augustus 
andemperor!” That same Ze Deum has accom- 
panied many a martyr to the stake in Flanders, 
and Bavaria, and London ; Augustinian monks and 
stout-hearted laymen have sung it high above the 
flames ; it was our English Bishop Fisher’s farewell 
as he stood beside the block. And once it was 
lifted up where no lesser hymn would have been 
fitting ; when Columbus discovered the first grey 
outline of the new world, and the crew threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, weeping for joy. 

But of all the stories that hymns can tell of 








themselves, there are none more quaint and touch. 
ing than those of Mende and Novalis. Mende was 
a night-watchman in Berlin before the poetry of 
night-watching was banished by police regulations, 
while the watchman’s pious chant was still heard 
in the streets, and chorales were blown on long 
horns from the church spires. Mende was a living 
hymn-book, whose leaves were turned over by the 
night winds, and to many a sick room and troubled 
spirit Bible verses and stray stanzas would be 
borne in from the silent street. He had a verse 
for every house, and a hymn for every sorrow, and 
for five-and-twenty years the cheery voice of the 
old man rang through the dark, bringing more 
comfort and peace than all the ministers from their 
pulpits. ‘A glorious profession,” he used to say ; 
‘“‘by day I sleep or walk, but all night long I am 
alone with my Lord.” Now, Mende, passing one 
evening by a worthy shoemaker’s, overheard eager 
discussion and heated denunciations of his beloved 
church, and began to fear that the honest Christian 
soul had fallen into the hands of some wandering 
demagogue. So, lifting up his voice, he chanted 
certain well-known lines of Gerhardt on the sim- 
plicity and unity of faith, and these, falling through 
the still air into the little parlour, so confounded 
the shoemaker’s guest, that he was fain to make 
his escape, whiie his host, full of joy, bade him 
adieu in the words of Paul, Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Novalis, poet and philosopher, wrote some hymns 
of a wonderful and gracious beauty, intelligible to 
all, moreover, and singularly distinct from those 
speculations that ranked him chief of mystic 
thinkers. His father, a business-like, prosaic, work- 
ing man, troubled himself little about either po¢t 
or philosopher, considered rhyming, indeed, purely 
mischievous ; but having a theory that boys would 
be boys, neither interfered with Novalis, nor, it is 
believed, read a line he ever wrote, unless it was 
in the ledger. Novalis died in his bright youth, 
and soon after, his father attended the Moravian 
Church on Sunday, as his custom was. The con- 
gregation sang words that he had never heard be- 
fore, so thrilling, so full of Christian passion, so 
mournfully sweet, that he was deeply moved, and 
on leaving the church, asked a neighbour how they 
had come by so glorious a hymn, and if he knew 
the author’s name? ‘‘ Why,” he replied, starting 
back, ‘‘ don’t you know? It was your own son.” 
Curiously, too, have some hymns been born, the 
merest accident seemingly presiding at the birth. 
An air floats pleasantly down from an old church 
tower into the pastor’s study, and the pastor writes 
to the melody the sweetest of all even-songs. A 
poet is brought into such straits that he must 
pawn his violoncello ; with better times the violon- 
cello is redeemed, and, as his fingers stray over it, 
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his eyes full of happy tears, he sings what he calls 
with bare truth ‘‘a comfortable hymn,—for, that 
God in his own time will deliver every one that 
trusts in Him.” During the plague, a clergyman 
follows 740 parishioners to the grave in nine weeks 3 
his own house remains untouched, ‘tas if an 
angel stood on the threshold, and waved off the 
pestilence with his bare sword ;” and in that solemn 
loneliness he writes a farewell to the world, that 
has been faintly uttered by innumerable dying lips 
astheirown. The very finest hymns of the sixteenth 
century sprung likewise from the plague: the poet 
watching for weary days the ceaseless funerals that 
wound past his door to the village God’s Acre ; 
and so absorbed was he in the thoughts it sug- 
gested, that he remained in his room from morning 
till evening, and left it only when the hymn was 
finished. One is written to comfort a sick friend ; 
afew simple words at a death-bed are the origin of 
another; a third grows out of a mighty sore 
wrestling with the devil; a fourth springs from 
the watchword of a famous battle ; the ancient 
hymn, Ja the midst of life we are by death sur- 
rounded, was begun while watching some masons 
building a dangerous bridge. Standing on the 
neck of Land’s End, Charles Wesley’s thoughts 
run into the memorable stanza commencing, Lo, on 
a narrow neck of land ; the quarrymen at Port- 
land suggest two striking lines; riding from Cork 
to Barrow he composes ‘‘a hymn of eighty-eight 
lines for the conversion of Irish Roman Catholics ;” 
and when the rough tars struck into one of his 
services with Nancy Dawson, he sung at the next 
service to the same air a hymn beginning— 
** Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should a good be evil ? 
Music, alas ! too long has been 
Prest to obey the devil.” 

Curiously, moreover, these hymns are linked 
with their author. King Robert of France wrote 
what Trench calls ‘‘ the loveliest of all the hymns 
in the whole circle of Latin sacred poetry.” The 
wife of the great Prussian Elector wrote the well- 
known resurrection hymn Jesus my Redeemer Lives. 
Ziegenbalg heard it before he died, and said it was 
as bright before his eyes as if the sun were shining 
inhis face. One of the best of hymn-writers was an 
ancient Duke of Brunswick; one of the tenderest 
was a ribbon manufacturer at Miilheim. Thomas 
of Celano wrote only two hymns beside the Dies 

| tre; Bishop Ken left three; Nicolai wrote but 
the two finest—in structure and majesty and de- 
voutness of thought—in his tongue. A single 
hymn has conferred immortality. Wearing but 
this one decoration, a man goes down to posterity 
| and outlives the most famous of his time. The 
Dies ire has been oftener translated than any book 
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except the Bible. The precentor of a country 
church is remembered in more hearts than the 
poet of a nation. The biography of a hymn will 
s“ten reverse and confound the judgments of Let- 
Svs. It is not the great poet but the obscure 
pastor who writes these ‘* heavenly lays.” In no 
country which possesses a hymnology have the 
great poets shared in its construction. Three of 
eur greatest poets, Spenser, Milton, and Words- 
worth, are essentially religious poets. You cannot 
read a page of their writings without being struck 
by the deep, pervading, religious feeling. Yet all 
the service Milton rendered that way (for the mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Ode on the Nativity” is scarcely a hymn) 
was versifying, poorly enough, a few of the Psalms, 
while Wordsworth wrote some agreeable stanzas, 
which he called *“ The Labourer’s Noon-day 
Hymn.” It is not by its Schiller or Goethe that 
the great hymns of Germany have been sung, but 
by monks and country pastors, schoolmasters and 
humble men, whose names, if they were ever 
known, have long since been forgotten. And if we 
turn to the Bible, we find indeed the highest poetry 
in Job and the Prophets, the men who were poets 
and prophets by their calling ; but we do not find 
in their writings a single lyric. It was David the 
warrior and king, Mary the young virgin-mother, 
Simeon the aged man, who waited in the temple ; 
it was by them that those glorious hymns were 
written which have been sung these thousands of 
years, which will yet be chanted with holy joy 
in every land which the sun visits, from its rising 
till its setting. 

What curious and subtle interweaving of these 
divine songs with the thoughts and plans and final 
purposes of countless beings! What a story of 
infinite love under a thousand varying phases, 
what adventure and chequered life in that one 
Twenty-third Psalm, a pilgrim, as a recent writer 
pictures it, ‘‘ commissioned of God to travel up 
and down the earth singing a strange melody, 
which, when one hears he straightway forgetteth 
whatever sorrow he hath.” What a history, to be 
partially revealed at the last day, and for ever un- 
folding in heaven, in some solitary word of Christ, 
like that sweetest of lullabies sung to the weary. 
Come unto Me, and I will give you rest! And every 
word that catches up the echoes of these that are 
divine, will have its tale to tell. And every true 
hymn from the legendary past, or struck out of 
some pause in the hurry of the present, with a 
great name, or no name, be it “‘common as the 
commonplace,” even soiled in well-thumbed penny 
books, is writing its own life and yours as you sing 
it, or read it, or recall it in some low half-murmur 
to the melody it went by at your mother’s knee. 

WILLIAM FLEMING STEVENSON, 
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THE LAND OF CHOICE: A PARABLE. 


A GENTLEMAN of high position in a large city 
was drawing near to the end of his earthly life. 
During his illness his friends had always com- 
plained that he was not as strong as usual. When 
he was just about breathing his last, the physician 
whispered to a lady at the bed-side: ‘‘ His looks 
do not please me.” The patient himself avoided 
the thought of his danger up to the last moment. 
At last, when he felt death approaching, he con- 
fessed to himself that his illness was serious. 
Then the thought flashed across his soul with 
lurid vividness, It is death, and he was startled. 
For a while he struggled with his horror, and 
sank into the deep unconsciousness of death, 
imagining that he was gliding into non-existence. 
His friends stood by amazed and stunned, and 
now only they ventured to speak of his departure. 

Over the fresh mound in the church-yard the 
The dead body lay 


winds of night were moving. 


in the grave, but above it, visible only to spirits, 
was a human image; it was the shade of the 
departed, the soul formed of the most subtle 
ether-essence of creation, emancipated but newly 
from the last ties which bound it to the body. 
Into the spirit of the departed, consciousness 
had returned, and he imagined he had passed 


through a profound dream. At first he thought 
he had only dreamt about dying, but soon he 
recognised great and frightful changes. “Is it 
possible,” he said, “ there is another life after all ? 
I never believed it. But all the better, as I made 
the best of the first world.” His thoughts were 
interrupted by the appearance of a spirit, in 
whose countenance sublime solemnity blended 
with sorrow and love. ‘Thou hast left earth, 
O son of Adam,” he said, ‘‘and God has trans- 
planted thee into the spiritual world; whither 
wouldst thou be led?” For a moment the 
worldling felt disconcerted, but soon, with pre- 
tended calmness, he replied, “‘I am most plea- 
santly surprised by your polite address. Formerly 
I heard persons threaten people of my disposition 
with the punishments of hell, and I am glad 
now that I never gave way to their vulgar and 
clumsy superstitions. You ask me to choose the 
place of my abode. If I am allowed to choose, I 
would remain on earth. I should like to look 
after my estate; to see my old friends; but it 
would be cruelty to them after all to torment 
them at their parties ; besides, it would not do at 
all. I am too generous to inflict an unwelcome 
presence, and therefore lead me into the better 
world,” 

The Genius replied : “The better world is large. 
In the Father’s house are many mansions. You 





must be more definite.” ‘ Well,” was the some. 
what hesitating reply, ‘‘ bring me into the most 
cheerful and joyous heaven.” But to this the 
Spirit answered: “The most joyous and glorious 
heaven is above, in the eternal city of God, in the 
new Jerusalem, where Jesus dwells, and the perfect 
just praise his name.” ‘‘ No,” said the worldling, 
with the expression of decided aversion, “I never 
liked to hear about Jesus; and as for the senti- 
mental mystics who can find pleasure in hymn. 
singing, they were always my detestation. No, 
Spirit ; it would be frightful to spend an eternity 
with the saints. May I suggest the abode of 
artists?” ‘* There above is the highest perfection, 
of which all art is but a symbol: they see God 
with a pure heart; they are filled with his love 
in the glory of Christ, in fellowship with the blessed, 
and the contemplation of his works.” ‘TI don’t 
mean such artists,” interrupted, somewhat impa- 
tiently, the departed ; ‘*I mean men of high rank 
and spiritual cultivation.” The Genius said: 
‘There above is true nobility—purity. All who 
lived as servants of God upon earth, are princes 
and kings in the new world. But the godless are 
regarded by us as the true mob, the base sediment 
of humanity. Nor do we regard as spiritual the 
people who gained the admiration of mortals by 
their proud and glittering words, but all who were 
poor in spirit, and obtained the Spirit of God 
through Christ, who was anointed with the Spirit 
for the humble. They lived not in the flesh, did 
not lose themselves in mere words ; they found life 
in the deepest fountains of life. With Jesus you 
will find noble and spiritual men!” ‘ How is it 
you do not understand me?” again asked the 
Christless soul. ‘I want educated men; men of 
culture, polish.” The guide looked at him calmly 
and said: ‘“ Educated, cultivated, polished! We 
mean by this, men in whom the image of God 
is restored, who reflect his righteousness, love, and 
peace ; who have been educated by him, and de- 
livered from all selfishness and impurity.” “I 
think you just want to annoy me; but I won't 
enter into your mysticism. To be quite plain, I 
want men of honour.” But the solemn voice was 
lifted up: “‘ What is honour? Honour is the 
splendour of the Lord. Whoever has received 
aught of his glory ; whoever, in the brightness of 
God’s truth sees the truth, in the brightness of 
God’s love returns his love, in the brightness of his 
holiness hates sin, he isa man of honour. On earth 
we see the rays of God’s glory scattered ; here they 
are gathered together, and God’s honour rests 38 
a crown of glory upon all who ascribe glory to him 
and the Redeemer. In the New Jerusalem are the 
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| 
men of honour; their countenances shine as the 


sun; they have love, truth, and joy.” 

The worldling began now to give vent to his 
indignation: ‘‘ Narrow-minded clique! Priest- 
ridden mystics ! Bring 
me to people of my stamp The Spirit again 
addressed him: ‘‘ You are excommunicating your- 
self from every circle of blessedness. But if you 
want to see narrow-minded people, look down, and 
follow me to your own place.” 

Now the dead man noticed, that they were soar- 
ing through the space between earth and the stars. 
His own native city appeared to him as a dwarfish 
village, with a few miserable huts, and it seemed 
almost ludicrous that he should have spent his life 
in the merest trifles and externalities on such a 
petty platform. They were now passing a golden 
star, and he saw sublime, transfigured beings, fair 
children of men, full of life and majesty ; and he 
heard music, which reminded him of the music of 
the great old masters, and yet was quite different, 
hymns full of quiet peace and intense love. But 
he recoiled from it, and as if driven by an inward 
force of repulsion, he sank into a deeper, darker 
region. ‘‘ Whither are we going?” he asked his 
mysterious companion. ‘I am not guiding you; 
you are driven as a bird by his instinct to the land 
of your choice.” 

They had now come into a place of darkness, and 
the good Spirit was about to return. 


Hierarchical despotism ! 
” 


Two iis- 
shapen spirits saluted the new arrival, and calling 
him by a name significant of his former sins, 
claimed his acquaintance. ‘‘ No,” cried the stran- 
ger, ‘*I never was such a character; these are 
libels; is there no protection here against such 
calumnies?”? But the Genius explained: ‘The 
righteousness of the law on earth was founded on 
the morality of the honest, and their morality had 
its foundation in the godliness of the pious, whom 
you despised. The sources of morality and right- 
eousness on earth are the hearts who have received 
the blessings from above, and become the salt of 
the earth. They cannot follow you into your 
night. You would hate and mock them as you 
used to do. Do not expect quietness and order in 
the region of selfishness unrestrained.” 

‘Now you speak plain,” blasphemed the godless 
soul; “you evangelical, ethereal, white, seraphic 
abomination, I have come to the regions of hell, 
but do you mean, that these vile criminals are my 

“They are your equals,” was the 
“The spirit, who claimed thee, was a 


equals ?” 
answer. 

coarse pleasure-seeker. You were a refined plea- 
sure-seeker. Here we lay stress on the substan- 
tive not the adjective, the substance not the form. 
fere are all who sought, loved, and served self, 


and not God.” 


; is not the land of my choice ? 





‘¢ What is the use of arguing with you that this 
What am I to do 
in this darkness, this miserable wilderness ? What 
parched ground ! What a wretched climate ! What 
a place for a man accustomed to parks and draw- 
ing-rooms and beautiful ladies!” But the good 
Spirit interrupted his wild exclamations, and said 
in a tone, in which sublime indignation was blended 
with the saddest meekness: ‘ All beautiful places 
in the Father’s house are occupied by good spirits. 
They praise the Lord. You do not choose their 
Therefore you have come to this utter- 
most darkness, where there is howling and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Do you ask, Why the godless have 
not a better place? As the heart is, so the man; 
as the man, so his abode. Is your heart like a 
beautiful valley, where God’s planting prospers, a 
valley of humility basking in the sunshine of his 
love? Your heart is dark and restless, so is you 
abode without light and full of tempest. Do you 
not see the reason of this? On earth blessing and 
curse dwell together, light and darkness ; God’s 
people and the wicked are in conflict. The sun 
shines on the just and the uujust ; the influence of 
light and love pervades the whole. But here is 
Heaven is the earth freed 
And evil is absent, because the evil 
ones are banished. In hell is earth delivered from 
the good, it is the sediment of earth ; the blessings 
which resulted from the existence of the heavenly- 
minded on earth, have departed with them. Even 
your small earth had its Siberias ; you might have 
inferred thence larger realms of banishment. 


company. 


the land of separation. 
from evil. 


Asa 
man of science, you knew of planets covered with 
dense cloud-masses and swept by fierce hurricanes ; 
you might have inferred that God had prisons and 
dungeons for the despisers of his majesty—that 
prisons and punishments on earth were types of 
higher and ‘more fearful relations. Men punish 
not from cruelty, but justice ; but men are not 
more just than the Lord. According to the sen- 
tence of the majesty of God, go to your own 
place !” 

The good Spirit soared aloft into the region of 
light. But the worldly man fell into deep dark- 
ness, and was surrounded by sounds, which were 
now like laughter, now like moaning, now like 
shrieks of despair and rebellion, now like a mur- 
mur of mockery and scorn. It was like the tumult 
of war, the confusion of angry crowds, the wild 
excitement of intoxicated voluptuaries—and yet 
like the silence of death. 

When we hear and speak of eternal life, let us first 
see that we understand what life is. He that be- 
lieveth in Jesus hath life, and he that believeth not, 
is dead while he liveth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Dvurine the many days of his mother’s illness, 
Kenneth never once thought of the work that was 
lying undone ; the work which, if not done within 
this week, must cost him so dear! 

At last, in the quiet evening, after a long day of 
hopeless suffering, they heard the words spoken 
that have so often thrilled with joy through siuk- 
ing hearts, and brought back the brightness to 
households whose light seemed to be extinguished 
for ever,—‘‘ The worst is over; she will live.” 
Then, as, hour after hour, Kenneth sat holding 
his mother’s hand, scarcely daring to move lest 
he should waken her from the sleep that was 
ringing her back to life and health, he remem- 
bered, for the first time since that night when he 
had laid down his pen to tell her of his pleasant 
news, that his time of preparation was almost over. 
Only two days were left to him; if he were not 
ready. then, his hopes of future success were all 
gone ;—he could not pass his examination; he 
could not receive license ; and in addition to the 
loss of the only living that for years would in all 
probability be offered to him, his ill-paid work of 
teaching must support his family for another year. 
Besides all this, he knew well that a stigma most 
difficult to get over always rested on the name of 
any student who, from any cause except severe 
illness, failed to come forward at his appointed time ; 


| but I cannot remain here longer. 
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TRIAL SERMON.—By M. C. 


dissatisfaction with all his own work, and in his 
rather peculiar circumstances, his sermons, he felt, 
ought to be much better than those ordinarily de. 
livered. He could not deliver any of these rude 
juvenile productions. It was quite impossible. 


Then, sitting in the darkened room, he tried to || 
His 


think over his subject, but it was in vain. 
thoughts immediately wandered to the pale sleep. 
ing form beside him, and the very anxiety he was 
in distracted his attention. How long she slept! 
How rapidly the striking of one hour seemed fol- 
lowed by another! How few would soon be left 
to him! At last the nervous irritation became so 
great, that almost unconsciously he said aloud,— 
‘* She would not have wished me to stay by her if 
she had known my difficulty.” 

His sister, Bessie, from the chair beside the fire, 
where she had thrown herself to try to get a little 
sleep to fit her for the next day’s duty, roused by 
the words so distinctly heard in the still room, 
stood instantly by his side. 

** Wished what, Kenneth ”” she said in a startled 
voice. 

“I did not mean to disturb you, poor Bessie; 
You know how 
important my work is just now for all of us; and 
how much time I have lost. Do you think you 
could take my place without wakening her ?” 

**T’ll try, Kenneth,” said the wearied girl ; and 


that this stigma was always coupled with that | gently she tried to unloose the clasp of her mother’s 


name, whenever it was mentioned for preferment. 


hand,—who at the touch started, moved uneasily, 


In short, he felt that to lose the year, or to come | and whispered her boy’s name, ‘Kenneth, Ken- 
forward with his preparations imperfectly and hur- | neth ;” then the hand was gently folded over Bes- 


riedly got over, would be almost certain ruin to 
all his hopes ; and yet he saw that from the long 
delay which had occurred, the anxiety which still 
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sie’s, and the quiet sleep returned. 
Poor Kenneth! he felt almost sorry, as he looked 
at Bessie’s anxious face, pale as the one she was 


weighed him down about his mother, the nervous | watching so tenderly, but it could not be helped; 
and worn-out state in which he was, amounting | he was doing what he felt to be best for all of 
to positive illness; with the utter confusion and | them. Then thinking how much more than ever 
absence of quietness at present in the house, his | his mother would need all the comforts he could 
task was almost, if not entirely, beyond his power. | give her, he sighed, and turning away, shut him- 


His anxiety, which had been so entirely put 
aside for the last five or six days, was, when the 
truth burst upon him, almost more than he could 
bear. He could not, even for those days, give up 
his teaching. He had been only too neglectful of 
his pupils lately. No; he must go to each one, 
and give each his full time. His hours for study 
then were very few. Poor fellow! could it be 
wondered at that he even grudged the hours spent 
in watching his mother’s long, longsleep? It was 
true he had, as all students have, several sermons 
already written; but I have mentioned his morbid 





self up in his room and began his task. But how 
hard he found it! His head throbbing, his pulse 
beating feverishly, and his whole body trembling ; 
he could not think. He felt as if his brain were 
wandering: he remembered that horrible feeling 
once before in the height of the delirium of 4 
fever. No wonder, he had not slept or tried to 
sleep for more than forty-eight hours, and, never 
very strong, he was now really ill from long-con 
tinued want of rest and agitation of mind. 

When the morning broke, his task was scarcely 
begun, and yet he must leave it. His round of 
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lis hand trembled as he wrote; and very hag- 
day which finished by his being kept two hours | gard and worn he looked when he came into his 
later than usual at Mr. Huntly’s house. He had | mother’s room, before he set out for his evenine’s 
snatched an hour or two at noon, and shutting him- | work. 


teaching must begin. This was the morning of the | I 


self up, he had written a part of his sermon.| It has been necessary to tell all this to account 
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for Kenneth’s exceeding desire to be home early on | Knowing all these circumstances, it will not be 
this special night. But he had been disappointed ; | wondered at that the sound of music and dancing 
for it will be remembered that when we parted | which he heard as he entered the street was not 
from him it was long past eleven o’clock, and he | congenial to his present state of mind; we may 
had not yet reached his own home. ” even forgive the impatience of his manner to 
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his sister, who, at the first sound of his footstep 
outside on the pavement, had started up, and 
holding the door open in her hand, eagerly asked 
him how he had been detained so very late. 

Poor Bessie, she was a good sweet-tempered 
girl, and her brother was very fond of her; but 
there were times when, from a want of tact, she 
ruffled him sadly. 

On an occasion like this Lena would have under- 
stood far better what would be pleasant to him. 
Anything she did for him would have been done 
quickly and silently; and seeing, as she would 
have done by a glance, that he wished for nothing 
so much as quiet, she Would immediately have left 
the room. 

But Bessie, on the contrary, overwhelmed him 
with questions which he could not answer ; pressed 
him to take food which he felt would have choked 
him; and received all his somewhat impatient 
answers with imperturbable good temper ; only fol- 


| lowing up each with some new question. To-night, 


poor thing, she felt so happy at the thought of her 
mother’s convalescence, that she was even more 
talkative than usual, and she seemed quite to have 
forgotten that Kenneth had anything to do except 
to talk to her. 

‘‘ What has kept you so late, Kenneth?” she 
began. ‘* You must be thoroughly worn out.” 

**T am, indeed, Bessie, and I haven’t a moment’s 
time for rest either. I must work this whole 
night.” 

“ You can’t do that; you must go to bed.” 

A smile passed over Kenneth’s face—not a plea- 
sant smile, as he impatiently repeated her words, 
‘* Must go to bed, Bessie; you don’t know what 
you are saying. It is simply impossible for me to 
go to bed to-night.” 

‘*You would have been better not to have re- 
mained so late out.” 

‘** You talk, Bessie, as if I had. stayed out from 
choice.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that you were doing any 
wrong by staying out.” 

The unpleasant smile passed again over Ken- 
neth’s lip, as he coldly replied, ** I should rather 
think not.” 

** But you might have told them you were busy 
persisted Bessie. 

‘Told who I was busy? It.isn’t my. way to 
tell anybody much about myself.” 

‘*T could not help you, could I, Kenneth? I am 
not tired. If I could do anything.” 

Kenneth was touched by this, and by the sight 
of the gentle, anxious face of his sister. . ‘No, dear, 
you could do nothing. Poor Bessie; you-.aré 
thoroughly worn out, I’m afraid.: You are not 
required to sit up to-night, I hope?” ; 

** No; at least only for an hour or two.” 

‘* Well, dear, good-night; we must hope for 
better times. I wish I could see you looking 
stronger.” He hoped her next words would be 
** good-night” too. 

“IT cannot go, Kenneth, till you have had some 
food. I do not think you have almost tasted any- 
thing to-day.” 

“T couldn’t, Bessie; don’t bring it; 
be impossible.” 

She looked so vexed that he added, 


it would 


** Unless, 










dear, you could bring me a strong cup of tea; but 
it would be troublesome to get that just now, 
w ouldn’ t it ?” 

‘Not in the least; I’ll get it, instantly ;” and 
she left the room to prepare the tea, thinking, poor 
thing, in her innocence, that she was preparing 
some nourishment for her brother. 

In a few minutes she returned with it ; but stil] 
she would not leave him till she had seen him, 
much against his will, force some more solid food 
down his throat. Then she had a good many little 
preparations to make for his comfort—coals to 
heap on the fire, books and papers to arrange, etc., 
etc., all of which she went through with consider. 
able noise and bustle. 

At last, to his great relief, mingled with regret 
for feeling relieved, she came up and interrupted 
him in the middle of a somewhat elaborate sen- 
tence to say, ‘‘ Good-night.” 

In two minutes more he had the satisfaction of 
hearing the door close behind her, and her foot- 
steps retreating in the direction of her mother’s 
room. 

Then he was alone, and his work began in earn- 
est. All that night he wrote. In the morning, 
there was scarcely strength in his fingers to grasp 
the pen ; but the sermon lay finished on his desk 
before him ; and Bessie found him, when she entered 
the room early in the morning, still sitting in the 
position in which she had left him; only now his 
head lay resting on his folded arms on the desk, 
and. he had fallen asleep with utter exhaustion. 

Without waking him, she began to employ her- 
self in putting the room in order, gathering up the 
papers, and the numerous books that lay scattered 
about. 

An accidental touch of her hand awoke him. 
He started up; and on first seeing her a look of 
alarm crossed his face... Then he called out im- 
patiently, almost angrily, ‘‘ What have you done 
with all my books? You. have confused every- 
thing. Oh, Bessie, can’t you: let things alone ?” 

Poor Bessie ! she had wanted to make the room 
more comfortable for him, and a tear started to 
her eye, partly caused by the unkind tone of her 
brother, and partly by.a shadowy, indistinct 
wonder, why all her efforts to make people com- 
fortable often only resulted in making them angry. 

Kenneth saw the tear, and it went. to: his heart. 
He had not meant to be unkind ; butjn:his sudden 
annoyance at not seeing his books, which he par- 
ticularly wished untouched the! are he had 
spoken harshly, phages 

‘* Bessie,” he said; “igen ahs Tam afraid I 
often speak to, you unkindly. God kgéyrs:I don't 
mean it.,“(But L scarcely: know what,d. am doing 
jtisé now.; I feel so il,—so worn out, Oh, if I 
could only get one day of quietness !” 

Bessie was far too good-tempered and unselfish 
to keep up any remembrance of the harsh words 
to herself. She forgot them all as she looked on 
the tired face of her brother. She only whispered 
“Never mind, Kenneth, what yousay tome. You 
have enough to think of and to harass you without 
that ;” and as she turned sadly from him, and left 
the room to prepare the family breakfast, her 
thought was not of herself but of him. ‘Only | 
twenty-eight ! poor Kenneth ! what hard work he | 
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must have had! 


How very grey his hair has be- 


| come lately !” 


Bessie had too much charge—too much to do for 
other people just now to think of herself or her 
own feelings. It supplied her for the time with 
all the tact she needed. 

Kenneth’s trial sermon lay, as I have said, 
finished on the desk before him, and it needed only 
a little more time to complete his preparations ; 
but as he went out, after a pretence of taking 
breakfast, and a hurried visit to his mother’s room, 
to begin his day’s work by keeping his appoint- 
ment with Mr. Huntly’s boys, he looked even 
more troubled and uneasy than he had been the 
day before. 

His manner was nervous and agitated ; his eye 
restless and sunken, and his whole appearance gave 
evidence of some deep anxiety weighing on his 
mind, Added to this there was an expression 
about the mouth that was not usually there—a 
hardness and an obstinacy very unlike his true 
character. When the little boys met him in the 
school-room they were almost frightened by his 
look, and exchanged looks of alarm as they thought 
of their unprepared lesson. They had just turned 
out of bed when the servant announced that Mr. 
Graeme had come. 

They need not have been afraid. Whatever ex- 
pression was in his face, Mr. Graeme was very 
patient, very gentle with them during the hour 
that followed. ‘Not the least cross whatever we 
said,” as the boys confidentially agreed afterwards. 
It was a sore trial of temper—that hour—to both 
teacher and scholars ; but Kenneth’s skill and 
patience conquered at last, and the lesson was 
satisfactorily finished. 

Fred and George were saved a severe beating by 


|| their tutor’s kindness ; and they were taught an- 


other lesson this morning besides the Latin verb— 
a precious heart-lesson, which, let us trust, they 
did not soon forget. Verily, Kenneth Graeme, you 


|| will have your reward. 


How slowly the hours passed this day! How 


|| irksome to Kenneth was his daily round of duty ! 


|| labour ! 


How he longed for a little rest from the ceaseless 
Very pale and wearied he looked as 
he hurried along the brightly-lighted streets at the 
close of his busy day ; yet there was a lightness 
in his step now that carried him quickly on. 
Occasionally a gleam of happiness stole over his 


|| troubled face ; but it was only for a moment; the 


restless, anxious look kept always returning, and 
became more and more fixed there as he drew near 


| the end of his walk. 


His way lay through some of the worst streets 
of the city, and Kenneth was too anxious to escape 
from the horrid sights and sounds that met him 


|| On every side, not to walk as rapidly as possible. 


|| every moment he spent on the way. 


But there was something else than this that 
quickened his steps now, and made him grudge 
Where was 
he going? To his own home? No; to a home 
even smaller and poorer than that—the home of 
her whom he loved beyond all the world—her 
whom he thought of, watched over, and prayed 


| for, as his future wife. 


| from all his duties to spend with her ! 


How short a time had he been able to snatch 
How 


quickly it always passed! yet what rest and hope 
and strength her presence gave him! She would 
be waiting for him now,—thinking of him,—long- 
ingforhiscoming. No wonder that he hurried on. 
And yet look at his face again; he is not happy? 
Even the thought of her cannot banish that ex- 
pression of pain. 

Once only on his way he stopped. Passing by 
an old book-stall, where he had spent many a stray 
five minutes in the too often vain search for some 
necessary addition to his scanty library, he remem- 
bered that he owed some trifling sum of money to 
the old man to whom the stall belonged, and un- 
willing to allow even so small a debt to stand, he 
went up to him, saying, ‘Here, Jacob, I think I 
owe you five shillings ; there it is.” 

‘‘Was’t five shillins, are ye sure, maister? I 
thocht it had been threepence mair nor that ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it was,” said Kenneth, anxious to get || 
on; “‘there’s threepence more. It is right now 
isn’t it ?” 

“‘T dinna ken for certain; it’s no right gin it 
wis just the five shillins, and I’m nosure but what 
it was just the five shillins nate.” 

‘‘ Well, never mind, take the threepence, I have 
no time to wait.” 

‘‘ Na, na, maister,” said the cautious old Scotch- 
man; ‘I’ll no tak but what’s my ain; but gin 
yell wait a minute, I’m thinkin’ I suld hae a bit 
note o’t.” And, so saying, the old man got down 
slowly from his seat, and deliberately putting on a 
pair of spectacles, disappeared in search of the im- 
portant document. 

This was more than Kenneth’s patience could 
stand, and he was turning away hastily from the 
stall, when his attention was arrested by the ap- 
pearance of a young, fair-haired boy, in very shabby 
clothes, who was standing eagerly turning over the 
leaves of a well-worn Greek Testament. Apparently 
the book satisfied him, for he laid it down with a 
bright smile, and putting his hand into his pocket 
drew out a few coppers which he counted anxiously, 
and then held in his hand till the old man returned. 

“I’ve got sixpence, will that do?” he called out 
as soon as he appeared. 

“For yon book in the furrin tongue? Na, yon’s 
no gaun for less nor a shillin’.” 

Poor boy, his countenance fell as he heard the 
hopeless price that was expected. How long it 
had taken him to save even the small sum he pos- 
sessed! Perhaps he had had dealings at the same 
stall before, and knew the uselessness of any at- 
tempt to bring down the sum named; at any rate 
he did not try; he did not speak at all, but as he 
laid down the book, and turned away, Kenneth 
noticed him quickly brush away a tear with his 
threadbare jacket sleeve. 

“T should feel for you, poor fellow,” thought 
Kenneth. ‘I wonder what he wanted with that 
Testament. I’m poor enough myself, God knows, 
and miserable enough ; but if sixpence will make 
that poor child rich and happy, he shall have it ;” 
and he laid his hand kindly on the boy’s shoulder, 
as he passed him, saying, *‘ Here, my boy, did you 
want that book? take it, if you like, and pay for 
it with that.” Then hastily he threw the sixpence 
on the counter and hurried off, vexed even at the 
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momentary delay. 
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Kenneth Graeme, you have brightened another 
young heart to-day, and that when your own heart 
was very heavy—when your own thoughts, and 
your own pressing cares for yourself and those 
dearest to you, were almost more than you could 
bear. In your time of trial, when you ‘‘would do 
good” but ‘evil is present” with you—when in 
the struggle to do right your spirit faints and is 
ready to sink, then may some guiding hand be sent 
to help you, even as you have lent a helping hand 
this day. 

Kenneth Graeme and Joanna Douglas had been 
engaged for three years. Since the hour when 
Kenneth first told her his love in the simple words, 
‘* Will you wait for me, Joanna, my love, my 
friend?” how faithfully and lovingly true these 
two had been to each other ! 

Through all the troubles and anxieties of their 
lives, this love had flowed on clear and bright, 
like a silvery moonlighted stream through a land- 
scape of shadowy hills ; separate from all else, yet 
interwoven with the very being of each—hidden, 
it might be, at times, by the dark shadows sur- 
rounding it, but never lost—always flowing on, 
pure, deep, and quiet, and suddenly and surely 
gleaming out again—gladdening, and making the 
whole inner life beautiful with its soft, trembling 
light. 

” Eagerly, and often hopefully, they looked toge- 
ther into the future, trying to picture to themselves 
a time when, all difficulties cleared away, they 
should reach the end for which each was striving, 
each was working, each was living; for hard as 
Kenneth’s work and life had been, and still was, 
it was equalled, if not surpassed, by Joanna’s. It 
would have been far indeed beyond her strength, 
had it not been the supporting power of her deep, 
passionate love for him—more self-sacrificing than 
his, because of her woman’s nature—more undivided, 
because she had neither father, mother, nor sister 
to share it with him. 

** What a foolish engagement! it can never come 
to anything,” so the world would have said, had it 
known of this one, or thought it worth a remark ; 
but the world knew nothing of it—nobody knew 
anything of it except Kenneth’s mother and sisters. 

Joanna had been the only child of a poor profes- 
sional man. At the age of seventeen she was an 
orphan, with no means of living except by work, 
and no relation whose assistance she felt a right to 
claim. 

Since then she had lived alone, and worked con- 
stantly, patiently, and conscientiously, without 
envy of others, without repining at her own lot— 
a pure, honourable, independent, but at times a 
sad enough life forany woman. It had once been 
so to Joanna. Now the sadness was gone; she 
had something to live for. 

On this evening she was sitting alone in her little 
parlour. She had returned, as her custom was, 
from the school where she was employed all day, 
to a small lodging where she lived, in a quiet, sub- 
urban street, away from any of the fashionable 
thoroughfares of the city. 

She preferred the short time this gave her of 
uninterrupted solitude and freedom, to the more 
comfortable but also more dependet* ):lan of living 
with her employer. These evening hours were 





very precious to her, brightened as they often were 
by thoughts of him, sometimes even by his presence 
and companionship. 

A very small and shabbily furnished room it was 
when first she took possession of it; but she had 
occupied it now for several years, and it was begin- 
ning already—from her taste in arranging the few 
unexpensive ornaments she possessed, the little 
bookcase, Kenneth’s gift, at a time when actual 
poverty had not pressed on him so hardly—her old 
and well-used piano—and the white muslin curtains 
giving an air of lightness and freshness to the whole 
—to wear something of the pleasant home look, in 
which lies all the charm of a room, and of which 
none, however plain, need be destitute, if a lady is 
the occupant. 

Let us for a moment look at Joanna as she sits 
there. She is evidently too intently occupied just 
now to observe us. From her appearance her age 
must be about twenty-four. A slender girl of 
middle height, with a slight stoop—that stoop 
which gives an effect of langour, not of heaviness, 
It is scarcely observed just now, for she is bending 
over a well-worn, old-fashioned desk, busily en- 
gaged in writing; but in a few minutes, at the 
sound of a step outside, she will rise from her seat, 
and then it will be well seen, telling too plainly of 
days and nights of far harder work than the poor 
girl has strength for. Still there is a certain grace 
about the figure in spite of this defect, and in spite 
of the very moderate display of all such fashionable 
disguises as rank under the comprehensive name 
of crinoline. On most people the old and well-worn 
black silk dress she wore, with its plain, untrimmed 
skirt hanging in soft loose folds about her, and the 
little frill of lace round her throat, fastened with a 
small mosaic brooch (her only ornament), would 
have been pronounced decidedly shabby and un- 
becoming. On her by some magic influence, I 
know not what unless it was the complete harmony 
of every feature, every expression, and every move- 
ment, this dress seemed more becoming, more in 
character with the style and position of the wearer 
than any she could have chosen. Her head was 
small and well formed, and the soft fair hair 
sloped gracefully back from her forehead, and was 


twisted up and fastened behind without any orna- 


ment. 

The face, like Kenneth’s, would at first sight 
have been called rather plain, for it was colour- 
less and thin; and the features, though far from 
coarse, certainly irregular—some decidedly bad. 
Yet it was a sweet face, with its large dreamy 
eyes—its thoughtful, ever-changing expression—a 
face, if once seen, not easily forgotten—very easily 
loved. Wanting as it was in all beauty of form 
or colour, I have seen it look strikingly beautiful. 
It was not difficult to perceive, from the quiet 
strength of will that was written in every line of 
it, what was the attraction that drew Kenneth 
Graeme, with all his more brilliant talent, so closely 
to this young girl. She has always rather an 
anxious expression, but at this moment she looks 
even more than usually careworn. Kenneth’s | 
difficulties and troubles are lying heavily on her 
mind. She is exhausted, too, by her work. Since 
she came in at seven o’clock she has had no rest. 
Her evening hours are too precious to lose ; she | 
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is too eager about what she is at present occupied 
with to let them pass unemployed. It is nearly 
nine o’clock now, and for the last two hours she 
has been writing on rapidly, without stoppage or 
interruption. She has been engaged for months 
at this tale. It is now nearly finished ; but it is 
almost her first attempt—she is as yet unknown 
as a writer—it is the production of the few hours 
only that she could spare from her regular hard 
day’s work—she feels painfully how ignorant she 
is of much that would have made her task more 
easy—and, as it draws to a close, the high hopes 
with which she began it are fast dying away. 
She feels that there isscarcely a chance of its success. 

And yet at times the thought would come—Per- 
haps she might succeed ;—some one might like the 
tale ;—she had put out all her strength, and much 
wearing thought on its creation ;—every feeling it 
expressed she knew was real. If she did, what a 
reward for all the labour would be the joy of tell- 
ing him ! 

Wearily the little white hand moved over the 
paper. Her cheek had become pale and thin, and 
the soft dreamy eyes sunken and dim with the 
excitement of the long-continued mental strain ; 
but still she wrote on, unconscious of all the toil, 
—unconscious of everything, except the absorbing 
interest that carries her on in her work, and an 
occasional thrill of wondering joy and gratitude 
that even the slightest touch of such a power had 
been given to her. Very, very slight indeed she 
felt it to be, as compared with the gifts of others. 

How valueless in itself, yet how precious to 
her, was that pile of manuscript! What would 
Kenneth think of it? By means of the little 
talent, was it not possible that she might make 
something that would help him—that would bring 
the time nearer, when, the lonely working over, 
they might begin at last to work together ? 

As she looked at it, a flush of innocent triumph 
brightened for a moment the anxious face, her 
pen was laid down, and resting her head on her 
hand, she gave herself up for a minute to the 
thought of that time and the quiet happy life that 
would lie before them. 

Then she began to wonder whether he would 
come that night. He had half promised, but this 
was his last night for preparation, and she feared he 
could not have time. She knew how sorely pressed 
and agitated he had been during the past week, and 
how much more than ordinarily anxious he was 
about the next day. He had looked ill the last 
time she saw him. Then as he did not come, as it 
became too late to expect him, she grew uneasy 
about him. She remembered that he had promised 
to come and read his sermon to her, and he had 
not appeared. Could it be that he was not ready 
—that he was still struggling on at his work— 
surrounded by confusion and noise in the house, 
and that inward vexing confusion of mind that 
made thought an impossibility ? 

So Joanna was sitting in her room, her head 
shaded by the position of the lamp, bent down, 
listening for some signal of his coming, when Ken- 
neth Graeme reached the end of his walk, and, 
with a rapid glance up at the little window that he 
knew was hers, passed from the street into the 
long dark close. 





In a minute more she has heard the step on the 
outside, and the anxious expression is gone. She 
never mistakes that quick, nervous tread ; and as 
she started up to meet him, a gleam of joy lighted 
up the quiet colourless face. She looked almost 
beautiful then, standing waiting for him, with that 
soft light in her eyes. Kenneth thought so at 
least, as, when they met, he bent for a moment 
over the slight drooping figure, and, as he felt his 
love and his relation to the lonely girl gave him 
right, once gravely and tenderly kissed her. 

She glanced up anxiously at his troubled face, 
saying eagerly, “‘ Kenneth, have you finished it? 
Is everything ready ?” 

“Yes, Lam quite ready, love. But I was up 
very late last night,” he added quickly. ‘Don’t 
wonder that I look a little worn out ; it’s only my 
last week’s anxiety.” 

He wished to get this said at once ; he could 
not bear that Joanna should question him about 
the trouble he feared was in his face. 

She saw at once that he wished no remark to be 
made upon it, and, trying to look cheerful, said, 
“Have you brought it? You said you would.” 

“Yes. I thought, perhaps, Joanna, you would 
like to hear it.” 

**T should, very much. 
for a moment in my hand.” 

He slightly hesitated, then gave it to her. She 
took it from him, holding it lovingly and proudly. 
How secure she felt that she should admire it. How 
she longed to hear him read it ! 

He watched her for a minute, smiling somewhat 
sadly at her trusting innocent admiration ; then he 
held out his hand to take it from her ; but not ob- 
serving the movement, she continued turning over 
the leaves of the little manuscript. 

‘‘Surely, Kenneth,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘youhave 
been dreadfully worn out when you wrote it. How 
your hand has shaken. Even I could scarcely read 
it. I cannot bear it, dearest. You are hurting 
yourself with this extreme anxiety. It is not ne- 
cessary. How I wish it was over !” 

Kenneth’s face flushed deeply as he said, in an 
impatient tone, ‘‘ Not more than I do, Joanna ; 
but give me the sermon if you want to hear it read. 
I do not see really that the writing is more indis- 
tinct than usual.” 

Joanna looked up, surprised at the tone of his 
voice; and without speaking, at once handed the 
manuscript to him. He had never spoken to her 
in that tone, but she put aside the momentary vex- 
ation it had caused her, by the thought of how 
much he had to irritate and annoy him. It was no 
wonder that he spoke impatiently ; and quietly 
pushing aside her desk, she drew the lamp close to 
Kenneth’s side, and taking a little piece of work in 
her hand, she seated herself opposite to him and 
listened. 

It was truly a striking sermon—high and pure in 
conception, and beautiful in language. Very soon 
the neglected work fell from Joanna’s hand, as, 
bending eagerly forward, she gazed with an ear- 
nest, loving, wondering delight into the face of the 
reader. 

And how well Kenneth read it. How deeply he 
seemed himself to feel; how clearly and fully to 
impart the meaning and importance of what he 
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said. How brightly the fire of intellect flashed 
from his eyes. Joanna had never seen him look 
like this before. How the dark rough face lighted 
up with expression, showing the deep feelings that 
were being stirred in him. Rapidly its changes 
came and went, now flushing to crimson and next 
moment fading to a deadly paleness, till, as the 
reading drew near the close, she was almost fright- 
ened by the intense depth of feeling it revealed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
At last the end came—the concluding sentence 
was read; with a hand trembling from excite- 
ment, Kenneth folded his manuscript, and, throw- 
ing himself back exhausted on his chair, silently, 
almost breathlessly, waited for Joanna to speak. 
The contrast was strong between these two at 
that moment. She, with her quiet fair face flushed 
with happiness and pride, looking up reverentially 
and lovingly into his. How very pale and weary 
it was! 
For a minute or two after he had finished she sat 
still, leaning forward on the table, her hands folded 
loosely together, speechless with delighted surprise, 
entranced with the powerful eloquence of his words ; 
then, as if speaking half to herself, she said in a 
low tremulous voice, ‘‘ It’s very fine—very beau- 
tiful.” 
** You like it then, do you, Annie?’ he said, 
wearily. 
‘** Kenneth, you need not ask me that. There’s 
only one thing I do not like about it. What work 
it must have 2ost you! It is far too good. No 
wonder that you are feeling ill. Writing a few 
more such sermons under the difficulties you had 
last week would kill you.” 
** You are right in that, Joanna,” he answered 
bitterly. ‘* It has cost me hard work.” 
Without noticing the change in his tone, she 
went on cheerfully, ‘‘ It won’t be necessary though 
to preach such sermons always ; something simpler 
and plainer would even be better understood by 
the country people. But, oh, Iam so glad that 
one will be fully understood and appreciated, I 
can scarcely grudge your labour.” 
His look of trouble and annoyance increased as 
he said, coldly, ‘*‘ I see you are determined to be- 
lieve that I am unable to write another sermon as 
good. I did not expect you would have shown 
so much surprise at this one being passably well 
written.” 
Joanna started. ‘* Kenneth,” she said, gently, 
** you don’t mean that ?” 
Poor girl, she was very much hurt by the un- 
kind words. This was the second time to-night 
she had unconsciously vexed him. For him to speak 
harshly to her! She could not understand it; it 
was so unlike Kenneth. 
As she glanced up again timidly to the face that 
till now had never looked on her but with tender- 
ness and love, that in every sorrow had always 
brightened at her presence, she was struck at 
once by the extreme suffering written in every 
feature. It was not, she felt sure, either over- 
work or anxiety which had so altered its ex- 
pression, so deeply lined the forehead, and given 
such a sunken yet restless look to the eyes. No, 
it could not be. She was convinced that some po- 











moment; something he was concealing from her, 
She could be deceived no longer ; the truth was 
forced on her mind more strongly the longer she 
looked at him. Suddenly starting up, forgetful of 
his harsh words to herself, remembering nothing 
but that he was suffering, desiring nothing but to 


him to herself, she said earnestly, ‘“‘ Kenneth, what 
is it you are concealing from me? 


to know. 
two.” 

Kenneth’s brow darkened; but his voice was 
still cold and constrained, as he answered, “I do 
not understand you, Joanna? Why do you suppose 
I have anything to conceal from you? You seem 
bent to-night on saying things to irritate me, 
Everybody has little trifling annoyances that one 
never thinks of mentioning. If there were any- 
thing you could help me with, or that would do you 
any good to know, I would tell you at once; but 
there is nothing.” 

Poor Joanna! what was it that, while he spoke, 
made the slight colour fade from her cheek, and 
filled her eyes with such bitter tears? What 
was the dim shadow that she saw slowly rising 


Oh, let there be no secret between us 


heart companionship? What was the thought 
that was gathering like a cloud, hiding from her 
the sunshine of all her life? Was it that he was 
now so immeasurably above her, that he could 
not even stoop to teach her! Was the differ- 
ence between them so great, that for her even to 
understand him was impossible? She knew how 
far he was her superior in intellect ; but could his 
love for her indeed be growing cold—was it chang- 
ing to mere protecting friendship and pity for her 
loneliness ? 

Poor lonely girl! There is a shadow coming 
between you, but this is not its form. 

As Kenneth finished speaking he rose to go away, 
adding, ‘‘I had no idea how late it was. Good- 
night, Joanna.” 

Impatiently pushing the lamp aside, its light 
happened for a moment to fall full on Joanna's 
face ; and as he caught its sorrowful expression, 
noticed how dark the circles under her eyes had 
become, and thought of how lonely, how separated 
she was from all love but his, and how little he 
had showed her of it just now, his voice changed, 
and, holding her hand tenderly in his, he said, 
** Annie, dearest, try not to think of what I have 
said to-night. Surely I cannot be quite myself, 
when I vex you; but Iam sorely troubled, Joanna. 
You are right that between us there should be no 
secrets ; there will, I trust, be no other, but this 
must remain with me.” 

** Could I do nothing to help you? Oh, Kenneth, 
I think if I knew it I could do something to make 
the trouble lighter, if trouble it be.” 

His answer came very tenderly, but still very 
firmly, ‘‘ Joanna, no one could help me.” 

He took her hand again before he left her. As 
she looked up before they parted, their eyes met, 
and his fell before the earnest, truthful gaze of the 
woman he loved. 
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For a moment he hesitated. Must it be hence- 
forward always so? Will he never again be able 
to meet without shrinking that pure, innocent face 
—to look fearlessly into the depths of those candid 
eyes? 

"Te so it must be now, for he has gone too far 
and risked too much to turn back. 

But is there no possible way? Might he not tell 
her his secret, and still not turn back ? He could— 
or in his present wild dream he thought he could 
—act a lie before all the world; he had made up 
his mind to that ; but to her? 

There is no safeguard for a man so strong as the 
love of a pure and true woman. Kenneth Graeme 
found it so this day ; prepared to deceive all others, 
his whole nature recoiled from the thought of de- 
ceiving this young, simple girl. 

Her hand was still clasped in his. He made her 
promise that his secret should be between them two 
for ever; then he told her. 

It is over—the words are spoken—the confession 
made, and again Kenneth and Joanna stand facing 
one another. 

He has told her of his temptation that night ; of 
his struggle to resist it, of his utter failure ; of the 
determination then formed to carry out his sinful 
plan—to rest his worldly success on a lie ; to claim 
the honour and reputation which he had not toiled 
for—had not fairly gained, and to purchase worldly 
goods and worldly position by the sacrifice of hon- 
our, conscience, and all inward purity and truth. 
The sermon he had read, and which Joanna had 
listened to with such delight, was in all its thought 
and labour the work of another. Nothing but the 
words in which he gave it was his own. Could 
there be a meaner robbery, or a darker deceit than 
this ? 

All this story Joanna heard from the lips of the 
man whom already she had promised to love, obey, 
and honour, and whom, till now, she had most fully 
honoured—almost worshipped in her love; and 
bravely she bore it. Though it fell like a heavy 
weight, crushing and bruising her, he needed not 
to fear that she would shrink fromhim. No; far, 
far above the sorrow, and the shame, and the 
bitter disappointment, rose the strong, all-enduring 
woman's love. That was still unchanged. He had 
erred, most grievously erred, but it was over. To 
her he was the same, even nobler than before, for 
he had wandered to the very mouth of the dark 
cavern of sin; but there he had stopped. From 
entering in and following its deceitful windings he 
— recoiled, Else, surely he would not have told 

er, 

So to Kenneth there was no change in her voice 
or manner when she first looked up and spoke. 
Only she was very pale, and her hand shook nerv- 
ously. Perhaps there was a slight degree more of 
firmness than usual in the tone in which she said 


| the simple words,—‘‘ Kenneth, it must be de- 


— at once.” 


enneth let go her hand quickly. ‘Joanna, 


| What do you mean? What must be destroyed?” 


Her voice trembled now. 
me have to ask you to do this. 


** Kenneth, don’t let 
Oh, Kenneth, of 


| yourself, of your own will, do it now.” 


He was first startled, then touched by her be- 
teeching earnestness, but only for a moment. 


——— = 





* Joanna, I will not destroy it—no, not even 
for you. You do not know what you are asking. 
Besides, it would make no difference. I know the 
sermon by heart. I can make use of it without 
any manuscript, and I will.” And as he said the 
words, his face was very hard and stern. 

Bravely had Joanna borne all that had gone 
before—all her disappointed hopes—the thought 
of Kenneth’s failure—of another year at least of 
weary waiting—of the small chance he now had of 
success in his profession, and, worse than all, of 
the weakness that had led him on so far in sin ;— 
but for these last words she was not prepared. 
They sank like a cold dead weight on her heart, 
foretelling a struggle and a sorrow of which she 
had not dreamed. But once again she tried. 
Whatever might be his anger, she felt that she 
could not give up yet. 

“‘ Not for my sake, but for the sake of right! 
Oh, Kenneth, you will do it?” 

“Tt is impossible ; the consequences would be 
utter ruin. Besides,” he added, in a gentler tone, 
‘* you are looking on it too seriously, Annie, love ; 
it is a common thing. I have only borrowed a 
few ideas, being myself pressed for time. I know 
I could do good were I in this position,—good far 
beyond any little ill which, were it not from being 
over-scrupulous, we would not have thought of at 
all. Now, Annie, don’t fret about it any more.” 

How unlike this was to the words she had been 
used to hear from him ! 

‘IT cannot understand you, Kenneth. It is not 
a light thing. Sin is sin, and deception is de- 
ception. However you disguise it, to preach that 
sermon will be preaching, acting a lie.” 

‘* A lie!” he repeated angrily. 

*“‘Yes. And the man 1 love—my Kenneth, 
could not, will not do that. Oh, it would be hor- 
rible! I entreat you—give me the sermon, and 
promise not to use it.” 

His face had darkened as she spoke. Impa- 
tiently he turned back and moved to the door. 
** Joanna, I wish this matter not spoken of again. 
You will agree with me, when you have thought 
of it longer, that I am right in adhering to my 
plan.” 

His hand was on the lock; her last chance of 
saving him was gone. Before he entered that room 
again, the act would be beyond recal. Has she 
strength for what must come now? It would be 
easier, oh, much easier, to give up life itself, than 
what she gave up by her next words. 

‘Then, Kenneth, you are not my Kenneth ; 
and we cannot see each other any more.” 

Kenneth heard the words, but, in his anger and 
his feverish confusion of mind, their full import 
was not understood. He was startled by them for 
a moment, but it was rather the tone than the 

words themselves that arrested him, that made 
him turn at once and go back to his place by her 
side. It was not till he had caught hold of her 
hand again—how cold it was, the little hand he had 
so often pressed lovingly in his,—not till he had 
looked at the quiet face, as full of love as of de- 
spair, that the whole truth broke on his mind. 
Then he seemed to hear the words echoed again 
and again in his ear, ‘* We cannot see each other 
any more,”—these words, and nothing beside. 
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He could have borne Joanna’s anger, her up- 
braiding, even her scorn of his meanness ; but this, 
to be parted from her for ever, this he could not 
bear. His hand was on the manuscript; he took 
a step towards the fire ; his love was about to con- 
quer after all; but, alas! the demon whisper came 
again. She cannot be in earnest. It is ruin for 
yourself and for all that are dear to you if you fail 
to-morrow. She cannot love you as you love her, 
if her love does not stand this trial. 

«* Joanna, let there be no trifling between us. 
Once for all, Did you mean those words you said 
just now? You wish me to leave you. Will your 
love not stand this slight sacrifice of feeling ?” 

Sadly and wearily she looked up at his face. 

‘* Kenneth, I cannot change my mind. You 
may not consider that a sin. I do. If you will 
not give it up, we must part—nay, we are parted— 
for ever.” 

The answer roused all the anger of his nature. 
He only heard the words. He did not see the 
passionate love that was breaking her heart as she 
said them. He exclaimed, bitterly, ‘‘ Then, Jo- 
anna, you cannot love me as I have loved you. 
It was for your sakeI did it. You are not worthy 
of my love. We had better part indeed.” And, 
roughly letting her hand drop, he hurried from the 
little room down the long stone stair, through the 
dark passage, and out into the cold, black, stormy 
night. 

Joanna was alone. She heard the door close ; 
she heard the last faint echo of the retreating 
footsteps, and then she knew that the love, the 
hope, the joy of all her life was gone from her; 
gone, never to return. 

How cold, how dark, how dreary the little room 
felt! She looked dreamily round it. There was 
the chair where he had sat when he had read Ir. 
What? Surely he read something when he sat 
there. Yes, she remembers it now; and as she 
remembers, a quiver passes through her frame. 

There, in that corner, is the little worn desk, 
with the written pages of her work beside it. She 
need work at it no longer. Of what use is it now? 
There is nobody to care for it or for her. It was 
done all for him, and he is gone. She will lock it 
away with that -heap of treasured letters. Some 
day, when years have passed, she will look at it. 
Perhaps it will remind her that she once was 
happy. 

Hush! What a storm outside! The wind is 
driving and beating against the window. How 
it rattles over the roofs of the houses, and sends 
stones, and chimneys, and railings crashing on the 
pavement ! 

It is quieter now ; but still the rain falls heavily 
and pitilessly. She cannot help listening to it. 

‘* Are there many out in this wild night ? Where 
is he? O God, protect him; bring him safe 
through this and every storm. 

** Oh, was it necessary to do this; by my own 
deed to thrust from me my one love, my only 
friend, and he so loving, so true, so good; in all 
but this very good—so far above me.” 

Were he here again, would she be able to repeat 
the words? Not by her own strength, for it is all 
gone. Nothing remains now but the love and 
the misery. Perhaps if you came back now, 





Kenneth, you would conquer. Bodily pain and 
weariness have mastered the strong will that 
would have hidden her grief; and now, with her 
head sunk on the table before her, the poor lonely 
girl is weeping bitter, hopeless tears ; weeping, as 
if she would ‘* weep her whole heart away.” 

So all through the night Joanna sat, motionless, 
except for a shiver that passed over her at times, 
and a start of nervous pain, as the striking of each 
hour fell sharply on her ear. Every stroke she 
counted ; longing for the morning to come ; some- 
thing to break the horrid stillness ; work—any- 
thing, would be better than this dull, lonely, heavy 
misery. 

Seven o’clock struck sharply ; ateight she must be 
in her placein heremployer’sschool-room. Noallow- 
ance was made there for grief and sleepless nights. 

Slowly and wearily she rose. As she looked at 
her face, she was startled by the change that night 
had made. How wan and aged it had become! 

Her hands trembled, as mechanically she fas- 
tened the little mosaic brooch in the place where 
she had so long worn it; it was Kenneth’s first 
gift three years ago. She cannot part with it yet. 
Just this one day she will wear it ; then she must 
put it away where she can never see it again. She 
tied on the white straw bonnet with its scanty 
black trimming, and wrapping the old checked 
plaid round her, she went down to begin her daily 
work ; the work that must now continue for ever. 

She had walked nearly the whole length of the 
street, when she became aware that some one was 
coming at a distance behind her. Another footstep 
besides her own echoed along the pavement. She 
listened, for the sound seemed to dissipate the op- 
pressive loneliness that surrounded her. 

Whoever it is, he is walking rapidly—will pass 
her soon—he—for it is the quick regular step of 
aman. All this she notices unconsciously, as one 
lying in a fever takes note of passing sights and 
sounds. 

But suddenly she stops. Why ? What is it that 
makes her heart beat so wildly ; that almost takes 
away her breath as she listens? The sound has 
come very near her now. Surely she knows that 
step. Ay, she has listened and waited, and 
longed for its approach too often, to mistake it 
now. ‘It is Kenneth Graeme’s step she hears, his 
strong arm that in another moment is tenderly 
supporting her, and there is but one voice that 
could utter the whispered words that now fall on 
her ear, ‘‘ Joanna, I have burnt the sermon. Oh, 
Annie, my love, my darling, can you give me back 
your love?” 

In the gleam that passed over her worn face, he 
read the answer, ‘‘ Kenneth, it has never been 
taken from you; no, not for a moment.” 


Kenneth’s entrance into the ministry was hardly 
won, and long delayed, but it came at last. 
What better preparation for it could he have had 
than that one night’s struggle with temptation—a 
struggle that made him very tender afterwards 
with many an erring human soul. 

At last, Kenneth Graeme and Joanna Douglas 
began their work together ; they are working still. 
They have worked long and well. Now they wait 
together for the time of rest. 














OUT AMONG THE WILD-FLOWERS. 





OUT AMONG THE WILD-FLOWERS. 
BY A POLICE CONSTABLE. 


Ye flowers, that are our silent monitors Wherein the story of man’s life is told ; 
| At every turn along the changing vale, Ye comely playmates of love’s tenderlings 
| From spring-time till the waning of the year ; When beauty leads them to the smiling fields 
| Ye sweetly tinted pictures that illume | Where mirth grows great of heart; ye miniatures 
| The pleasant chapters of the varied book | That bring the absent home, and in their sigut 
| 


| 





























| Tone down the tribulations of to-day The innocence of infancy, the bloom 

| By speaking of the yesterday of youth, And bravery of youth, the graciousness 
When all life’s glories in the future shone, Of man made just, and resolute, and wise 

And love ne’er looked behind ; ye emblems meek By light divine, the soul’s full eloquence : 


Of all that’s good and glorious in man, Oh! look me in the face, like pleading friends, 
1142 
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That I may read sweet poetry once more, 
And dream my sorrows dow n, While summer draws 
My soul towards God in weeping. gratitude ! 

Ye were of Eden in the prime of days, 
When innocence and beauty owned the world ; 
When Adam walked with angels, and sweet Eve 
Hushed her glad soul to make love’s meaning out. 
Through that calm wooing-time in clusters bright, 
Ye graced each spot where woman ‘pressed her foot 
Upon the grateful earth, as if ye felt 
The touch of heaven, and grew quick with soul. 
Since then, all through the rolling centuries, 
On rugged heaths, on plots of common land, 
Far up bleak mountain- paths, and down the lanes 
That lead to mill and market, church and school, 
Ye come and go, like darlings i in our dreams, 
Telling us of the grace and bravery 
Our parents owned before the tempter came. 
How like a child I’ve yearned to be with you 
Out in the wilds where smiling Nature pleads 
With more than mother’s fervid earnestness, 
For me to come and feast with her a while, 
To try my power of soul in song and prayer, 
And gain a foretaste of far braver life 
Than w ashing earth for gold. She is so good, 
So sweetly gracious to the toiling poor, 
That in her presence they forgive the rich 
And covet wealth no more: they make resolve 
That labour shall be honoured in the land, 
Nor yet resign his tools ; that poverty 
Shall learn to frown defiance in the face 
Of whining indolence, and exercise 
His strength of arm and manliness of mind, 
In such wise that all people shall applaud 
His growth of dignity. Now, through my tears, 
'The blessed rain- drops after sorrow’s frost, 
I'll read those lessons childhood loved so well 
And learned so quickly in the merry days 
When thoughts were sportive as the squirrels were, 


When brown abundance weighed the branches dow: n. 


Ye darlings, how my life is changed since then ! 
What bitter: sufferings have come to pass 
Through rebel waywardness ; and how the weeds 
Of sin and sloth have stifled my few flowers ! 

No more dear mother leads me by the hand 

To sunny spots where bees make wealth amain ; 
No more she sings to me where laughin brooks 
Shine bright as virtue’s pathwa throug the world: 
She never calls me home at twilight now, 

‘’o hold me in the soul-warmth of her love, 
And wrap we in her beautiful belief, 

And lift me heavenwards, the while her soul 
Pleads hopefully, ‘‘ Oh, Father! make thé lad 
In goodness resolute, in meekness great.” 

I feel her fingers ’mongst my hair no more ; 

Nor hear her chide my disobedience ; 

She’s gone to rest,'‘and I am grown a man: 
But, Heaven help me! I forget the prayers 

She taught me kneeling on our cottage hearth. 

No more my sisters, coming home from school, 

‘Try races with me up the winding lanes, 

That are more beautiful to memory 

Than any gardens that I gaze on now: 

Their loving-kindness never reaches me ; 

I cannot eatch the burden of their songs. 

I never see them when the sui breaks out, 

Nor feel them near me when the world goes hard. 

In sudden flashes, as loud-laughing Mirth ~’ 
Plays off the summer sunbeams from his toy 
In manhood’s wrinkled face, ye flowers reflect 
Love’s blooming May-time’'to my memory. © 
Ye still restore the maiden whom my pride _ 
Crowned queen of beauty in those quiet haunts 
That seemed the suburbs of life’s capital. 

What sweet replies her blushes made to me 

The while in e ayful mood she plucked the flowers 
That graced the banks where we made dalliance ; 
And when I gained her lips, partly by stealth, 
Partly by force, that half enraged both hearts, 
How pettishly she frayed the tlowers to wi aste, 
Making her lap, the while she chided me, 


| Can Sed aught of earth Her'aehiiiy heart 


"Feeble and thinly clad} ¢ra 





With ruined beauty eloquent as life ; 
How charmingly her colour went and came, 
And what a power of sweetness wrapped her round ; 
She felt the precious secret was revealed : 
And then the love-bird in her bosom raged, 
And for a while her soul seemed looking out 
To learn my true intent, and so she wept 
Delighted with my earnestness of heart. 
From then till now, and ever while in life 
Her worth and be: auty fill the world with flowers. 
Now after all the converse of kind looks, 
And noble thoughts, and generous desires 
That I have held with Beauty, till her soul 
Gave silent.things the voice of pag ne 
And made life leap, for pride, to glorious heights, 
Wherefore must. I go grieving through the land 
For lack of power to make my feelings known? 
Ye answer not, but flutter in the breeze, 
As lovely fancies charm the damsel’s mind 
Whose bridal day draws’nigh. Ye try by stealth 
To pilfer kisses fronr each other’s lips, 
And then you hide’your faces in the grass, 
As petted childreniim their playfulness, 


’Gainst mother’s bosom hide their chubby cheeks ; _ 


Anon, ‘you seem to’hearken for low sounds, 

As if some unseem spirit, hovering near, 

Were blessing you with promises of showers ; ; 

Then, as you turm your hy aces to the sun, 

I see my comely danghter’s eyes once more, 

She smiles—my: heart runs over—how it rains ! 

My darling, lead ine home'ere night comes on! 
Sweet preachers to the poor and meek of heart, 

We owe you deeper thanks, and sweeter songs 

Than all the love of genius can frame. 

Nought but the earnest purpose of kind hearts, 

That in lone places plant forget-me-nots, 

Can understand your gentle services : 

We bind you on our merry playmates’ tows ; 

Enclose you in our letters todear ‘friends, 


‘To modulate the harshness‘of our mood, 


And give a tinge of nature to the theme : 

We cull you for the bosoms of the Fair 

Who hold us captive with their'worthiness : 

Our sisters shower you om thé hero's path, 

And weave you into bridal’ cofémals * 

When bells a-ringing iadke the vale réjoice : 

We bring you from greet fields in Suriitier” 8 prime 
To'place you in the toffins of 6u 
Affection plants you pif the har 


\ ivound 
"Neath which her t: 


lie, and never more 
restrain 
ing you intéats,:to hér you preach 
oF Immortali en e belief of man. 

Da , | weary for you when the war 
‘Of'datk: owed winter datdlates thé land 
And theapens labour’s fFigeneth, when poverty, 

bn his way 
Dreaming of Che nyo when ‘widowed age, 
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"The poor 3) 
Through det cane of bitter penury 


Wherein the constant strife for daily bread 
Stifles in human hearts all hopes save one, 
The best and latest-born. Now through the gloom 
Of want and suffering, the widow sees 

Faith’s shining Pharos at the harbour mouth, 
And, as she nears the haven of repose, 

The ‘strength of resignation bears her on 
Triumphant o’er the hardships late bewailed ; 
As children’ s glances reach their father’s face, 
Anticipate his goodness, smile expressed, 
Accept his promises, and trust his love, 
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So does the widow’s soul approach her God, 
And gain a foretaste of the life to come. 
Soon as these thoughts o’er weeping grief prevail, 
The mirth and greenery of length’ning days 
Burst out all beautiful ; the brooks get loose, 
And scour adown the vale with lusty din 


| 
| 


How bright the waters were, how fresh the fields, 
And what a glow of heaven lit the land. 

In song and laughter, lusty as of yore, 

I'll fling my gladness out, till those I love 

Shall stare in mute surprise, as if sweet home 
Were brightened by our tenderlings returned, 


That makes dead things rejoice ; bright sunbeams flash | T’o tell us of the beautiful domains 


Through grey clouds dancing to the roaring glee 
That March makes in the woodlands ; then I learn 
That Love does Frailty service, as of yore, 
Along the byways of this troubled world ; 
While Patience, with calm looks and purpose cleav, 
Fosters those buds that spite the howling winds, 
The swirling snow-drift, and the withering frost, 
Smile where the rays of time-defying Faith 
On green slopes fall aslant. Ye.cheerful friends, 
Let me delighted nurse the flattering thoughts, 
Which tell me that the darlings of my heart, 
Whom I have laboured for with all my strength, 
And fondled till my gladness wept like woe, 
Will plant vou all around my resting-place 
When my day’s work is done. Let me hold fast 
The sweet assurance that my sufferings 
Are good for growth of soul, and give me strength 
To labour like a brother for the weal 
Of them who lift the tools when I lie down; 
So shall their kindness keep my name alive, 
Commend my work, and speak of me with pride, 
As one who planted flowers in his days. 

While human progress marks revolving years, 
Continue yet your peaceful infiuence ; 
Bid men and maidens love the beautiful, 
And emulate each other in those walks 
Where loving thoughts flash out in noble deeds ; 
Uplift your loveliness, serenely sweet, 
Above the undergrowth of trailing weeds 
That thrives on land neglected. 

Farewell! my darlings, night is setting in, 
The vespers of the woodland birds are hushed, 
The bats are sporting round the abbey walls, 
And owlets hoot where lately stockdoves cooed : 
Now homely Comfort trims her cottage hearth, 
Prepares the evening feast, and trains her thoughts 
To weleome Labour coming home to rest. F 
Farewell ! awhile, I’ll wander down the vale, 
To where my true love waits solicitous, 
Straining her heart until it aches again, 
Contriving pleasures never found from home. 
I'll tell her how you brought life’s bygones back, 





Wherein they serve an ever-gracious Lord, 

Who gives them leave to visit. us in love, 

And speak to our vexed spirits of repose. 

When wearied beauty falls away to sleep, 

I’ll make mute record of the faded day, 

Its labours and delights ; and While I mourn 

My having left undone much needful work 

The Master bade me do ; I[’ll praise his name, 
And thank Him for the sorrows I have known, 
Not less than for the joys, which took me forth 
To journey in the wilderness where man 

Fights for the better life, and works to win 

The might of soul which ever magnifies 

Our Father’s goodness and our Brother’s grace. 
I’ll pray that I may gain in his good time, 

A longer and far brighter holiday 

In fairer lands than these, ’mongst sweeter flowers. 
Where those loved darlings of my manhood’s morn, 
Who faded as the early blossoms fade 

In weeping April’s lap, shall welcome me ; 

That these, for whom [ am grown clamorous, 

As if God stood far off and saw us not, 

Shall follow me when their day’s work is done. 
There we shall hear the poor made perfect, praise 
The mighty wisdom that conceived all good ; 
The wondrous justice that like vengeance smote ; 
The yearning mercy that subdued to save, 

The love divine that suffered to redeem ! 

There we shall share the sweet society 

Of patriarchs, and prophets, and wise kings 
Who laboured to regenerate their race, 

And let the promised Christ into men’s souls, 


| There we shall hear the loved of later days, 


The saints, and martyrs, patriots, and bards, 
And women who went nobly through the world, 
Sing loud hosannas to the Prince of peace, 

Who could forego those realms of perfect life, 
To bear the cross and wear the crown of thorns, 
And yield to die a malefactor’s death 

Between two thieves on bloody Calvary ; 

And yet, with love too vast for human ken, 
Bless them who mocked his awful agony ! 





REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO BARBARY. 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 


From Gibraltar, a fair wind, in a few hours, 
carries one from the civilisation and comforts of 
“the Rock,” into the barbarism and dirt of a true 
Moorish city. The transition is perhaps in no part 


of the world so rapid or so marked. A forenoon | 


may suffice to enable you to visit the two extremes 
of civilisation: the highest, as seen in the rocky 
English camp on the northern side of the Straits ; 
and the lowest in the cities and desolate fastnesses 
of the wild and lawless sons of the desert on the 
southern. Hence it is that few tours are more 
relished by an Englishman. 

On a splendid morning at day-break, just as the 
sun began to display that glorious effulgence of 
light and beauty which he only unfolds to the so- 
Journers in a southern clime, I started from Gib- 
raltar in a large war steamer, along with one or two 
companions, on an expedition to the Barbary coast. 

Crossing the Straits obliquely amidst a multitude 

| Of boats of every description,—from the pictur- 





—S—S——==— 





esque lateen to the unpoetical dodger, we entered 
the Bay of Tangiers, and anchored abreast of the 
landing-place. The square-built, flat-roofed houses, 
white-washed to the highest polish, gives one an 
idea of great cleanliness,—an impression soon to be 
effaced, for 
“ Hut and palace show like filthily, 
Their dingy denizens are reared in dirt.” 

This deceptive appearance, however, with the 
gay and many-coloured consular flags flying at all 
points, conveys to one a pleasing impression on 
looking at the town from the water. We lost no 
time in disembarking. 

Once ashore, the first thing to be done was to 
pass the ordeal of the custom-house, which was as 
mild an imitation of that bugbear of travellers as I 
ever had the honour to encounter. The building 
had little of that magnificence of architecture which 
we are in the habit of seeing so lavishly bestowed 
on such structures. It consisted of a wooden shed 
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thrown up against the town wall, open on two sides, 
and having, as its only ornament, a venerable Moor, 
resplendent in turban and hayke of the purest white. 
He was squatted on a mat at the far end, smoking, 
with the apathetic countenance of the true oriental, 
a long pipe, whose immense bow] slowly emitted a 
white wreath of smoke at a distance of some yards 
from his person. Before this functionary we were 
marshalled with our baggage ; but, to our surprise, 
no less than satisfaction, when we gave our keys— 
the flourish premonitory to a general opening—he 
graciously waved his hand in token of satisfaction, 
and permitted us to proceed. Several of the pas- 
sengers, I suppose in return for the anticipated en- 
joyment of a few smuggled cigars, went up and 
saluted him. I was much struck then, as fre- 
quently afterwards, with the extreme dignity of 
deportment manifested by the higher class Moors. 
Their whole manner and appearance, with their 
mode of dress, bespeak self-respect, and seem to 
point to the remembrance of better days. We were 
next conducted through the gate into the town, 
passing the walls, on which a few old brass guns 
were mounted, many of them without carriages, 
and several touch-hole downwards, but made to 
show their mouths through the embrasures. 

The only hotel in the town available, is a nice 
clean place—a perfect oasis of purity amidst a 
desert of dirt—kept by two old Scotch women, 
whose circumstances at one time, I understood, had 
been much better. Here we were all comfortably 
accommodated ; and after undergoing the ordeal of 
examination as to who and what we were—for the 
discovery of which the worthy hostesses have a 
peculiar talent, carrying on their researches with a 
degree of scientific acumen worthy of greater results 
—we sallied out to inspect the town. Town, I sup- 
pose, it must be called, though it presented but few 
features by which even an analogy to what we are 
in the habit of terming a town could be established. 
Streets there were, no doubt; but such streets! 
Three persons abreast, in most cases, rendered them 
impassable to a fourth. They possessed almost no 
paving, unless a succession, at uncertain intervals, 
of large round stones—whose arrangements seemed 
to have been intrusted to such movements of ice 
and water as are supposed to have paved the High- 
land glens with boulders—could be called such. 
The houses were so low, that a walking-stick might 
be made to touch their summits. These dwellings 
have flat cement roofs, and doors in most cases not 
over four feet and a half high, out of which, on every 
side, to your astonishment, the most immense men, 
by some curiously complicated and but ill-under- 
stood mechanical movement, managed to extricate 
themselves. The Regent Street of this aristocratic 
city differed little from the smaller thoroughfares, 
except in being slightly broader, and, if possible, 
worse paved, and having larger mounds of filth on 
its surface. In the centre, however, stands an ob- 
long space, called the market-place, where the most 
heterogeneous collection of human beings it is pos- 
sible to picture are always to be found. Here also 
are the principal shops, which differ as essentially 
from these repositories in more civilized parts of the 
world as can be conceived. Imagine a small hole 
about six feet square, having its floor raised about 
four feet from the ground, communicating with the 





street by a door, the under half of which is kept 
closed, while the upper serves as window and as 
means of exit. Hang round this, morocco leather 
slippers of the brightest hues, pouches of parti- 
colours, shot-belts, cushions, and pieces of Moorish 
needlework in the most striking colours and great. 
est variety of patterns,—all mixed in the most 
scientific confusion ; place in the centre of this 
space aman of large size, and the darkest olive 


| 
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complexion, seated, as we say, ‘‘ tailor-ways,” and | 


robed in turban and hayke, with white or blue 
slippers of brightest yellow, and rejoicing in a pro- 
fusion of beard, which gave him a most sedate and 
venerable aspect ; and, finally, coil a large pipe 
by his side, from which he ever and anon draws 
a long cloud, to be expelled in wreaths through 
the aperture which he faces,—and you have the 
picture of a Tangiers shop and its contents, 
But who can convey even an idea of the omni- 
um gatherum appearance which the whole con- 
tents of these shops have, or the solemn gravity 
of the owner, who sits all day long in a broiling 
temperature, and in an atmosphere of smoke, con- 
templating the small and edifying prospect of filth 
which his door affords, or the no less sedate coun- 
tenance of his opposite neighbour, with that air of 
philosophic meditation which you might have sup- 
posed Diogenes to have assumed when in the morn- 
ing he took his station in his tub? I question 
whether, from their apathetic appearance, the 
stimulus of a pin-point entering their flesh (by the 
way, one of our severest European pains !) would 
produce in them a greater amount of excitement 
than would be necessary to request its removal? 
Nor does this coolness disappear when a purchaser 
approaches, for they hand youw hat you ask for 
without moving,—the contracted dimensions of 
their establishments enabling them, with the aid 
of a short stick, to reach the utmost limits of their 
grand saloon; and they smoke away till you ex- 
amine it and ask the price, which they tell you 
with an air which too plainly intimates their total 
indifference to your patronage. As to bringing 
them down in their prices, that is too ridiculous to 
attempt, as they will slowly shake their heads, re- 
place the articles, and smoke on. If you offer for 
nothing more, and move away, you generally get 
a grunt of recall to inspect the contents of a tin 
canister, which they produce with great care and 
submit to your approval, evidently impressed with 
the idea, that it is impossible for you to resist their 
charms. These much-prized articles consist of 
diminutive bottles of otto of roses, of pure Turkish 
manufacture ; so pure, that it is said many thou- 
sand roses are necessary te produce one drop. 
These little bottles generally are so great a temp- 
tation, that they fetch their own price, which is no 
trifle. 

In the market-place, a perfect world presents 
itself for study and amusement. First of all comes 
the diversity of men and costumes. Men (for few 
women are there seen) of every clime and com- 
plexion wade about in the mud on their several 
avocations. 


“The Turk, the Greek, the Spaniard, and the Moor, _ 
Here mingled in their many-hued array.” 


Jews, in their skull-caps, and long, brown close- | 
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made gowns down to their heels, shuffling along 
with the most sheepish, sneaking gait conceivable, 
saying little, but always having the best of a bar- 
gain. Moors of every shade of complexion, from 
the coal-black of the interior to the warm, delicate 
brown of the coast, in every colour of costume. 
Haykes of the finest white, yellow, brown, blue, 
green, and striped, with a sprinkling of many other 
tints, according to the various social positions held 
by the owner, or the number of journeys he had 
made to Mecca. Yellow slippers and white tur- 
bans, having a red or green centre, complete the 
Moors’ costume. Greeks in their no less pictur- 
esque wide red trousers, loose jackets, and red 
caps. Riff boatmen, with their wild free look, and 
their long plaited hair-tails like Chinamen. Arabs 
from the interior, in white kilt and deep cape, 
having their waists surrounded by a broad red 
scarf, and holding their long rifles ever ready in 
their hand. The Spaniard with his round hat, 
silver filagree buttons, and tight smart look ; 
these, together with English and French, ever the 
same as at home, and acting amidst the wild mass 
as landmarks of civilisation, or ballast amidst the 
tossings of the passion-led rabble, made up the 
crowd. These persons were all ostensibly assem- 
bled for the transaction of the usually peaceful 
business of buying and selling, yet nearly all 
were heavily armed. Most had a pistol and knife 
in their sash, and a long rifle slung on their backs, 
bespeaking the lawless state of the country, and 
the want of well-administered laws. The roar 
of so many maniacal salesmen, all shaking their 
commodities in one another’s faces, together with 
their warlike arms and wrathful demeanour, led 
me to suppose that a riot was afoot, out of which 
I thought it was as well for me to keep; but my 
guide told me it was a simple and loving process 
of barter. No less different from our manners 
were theirs when the market was over; for then 
every man mounted his barb, and careered away 
with that majestic appearance which seems so 
natural to the Arab, while he left his wife to 
trudge along with her child on her back, and the 
bundle of purchases in her hand. In no land is 
the “lord of the creation” so exalted in his own 
estimation as in Barbary. 

In the evening I had an invitation to be present 
at two Jewish marriages, which it required little 
pressing to make me accept. Our whole party was 
invited ; so in a body we visited the houses of both 
brides. We were led through one of the low doors 
I before spoke of into a square centre court, where 
an immense assemblage of Beni-Israel were congre- 
gated. Assoon as it was known we were English, 
way was made for us to where the bride was sitting, 
which was in a small room leading off one side of the 
court. Here we found her surrounded by a crowd 
of handmaids, any one of whom might have sat for 
a Rachel. ‘Such a collection of transcendent 
beauty !” we all exclaimed together. And such, 
certainly, we had never before seen. Most of them 
were very young; for in this climate they are 
women almost from childhood, and old age sets in 
when maturity would be barely attained in our 
northern latitudes ; and all surpassed in loveliness 
my utmost ideal of romance. Not the drooping 
noses, meaningless eyes, and awkward figures so 





often seen among the wives and daughters of Israel 
in England ; but the most exquisite aquiline fea- 
tures, enlivened with all the fire of a sunny clime, 
and outlines so symmetrical and flowing, that no 
pen can convey any impression of them. ‘Their 
hair, too, of the darkest raven, falling in long 
tresses over their shoulders, together with the pro- 
fusion of costly jewels with which they were 
adorned, gave them an appearance so celestial, that 
we were at no loss to understand the reason why 
the Jews are so scrupulous in keeping their daugh- 
ters from the public gaze. The young married 
females were seated more immediately round the 
brides. In Barbary, it is the custom to shave the 
heads of the females as soon as they enter wedlock, 
and substitute a wig for their beautiful hair, which, 
it may be readily believed, is no improvement ; but 
as they conceal this defect by a skilfully contrived 
head-dress, studded with enormous brilliants, they 
continue to present charms little inferior to their 
unmarried sisters. The brides themselves were 
lovely, and decked, as they were, in gold and 
silver embroidered robes, crowned with a diadem 
all set with jewels, they shone even amidst the sur- 
rounding galaxy. I could not but recall the allu- 
sions in the Old Testament to the Eastern bride, 
‘adorning herself with jewels,” and having “her 
clothing of wrought gold ;” and more especially 
the description given in Ezekiel of the Church, 
under the figure of the bride, when God says: ‘*I 
decked thee also with ornaments, and I put brace- 
lets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck. 
And I put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings 
in thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon thine 
head” (Ezek. xvii. 11, 12). The bride sits with 
her eyes fast closed and covered with a veil, thus 
to be admired for several days ; and as she is not 
allowed to look about her on any pretence what- 
ever, or to smile, or even appear cognizant of any- 
thing that is passing around, she was the only one 
oi the party not to be envied. After a time she 
was led by the hand through the crowd, that all 
might see her, and a perfect buzz of admiration 
followed her triumphant progress. Previous to 
our arrival, a large wine-jar, out of which the 
bride and bridegroom had drunk, was broken to 
pieces in the centre of the court, in accordance 
with some old rite. 

After remaining some time we came away, when 
one of the most absurd scenes occurred I ever re- 
member to have witnessed. Sounds of strife had 
for some time been heard to proceed from one of 
the corners of the patio, where a Moorish servant 
of the Consul’s and a Jew were engaged in a very 
animated discussion. No sooner had we emerged 
from the house than from words they came to 
blows, and before long a regular ‘“‘set-to” com- 
menced between the Jews and Moors, among whom 
little love is at any time lost. Fortunately none 
of the combatants were armed, and as neither side 
had evidently studied boxing, it was by no means 
so scientific an exhibition as would have pleased 
‘the fancy.” The war soon became general. The 
mode of warfare consisted, so far as I could see, 
in two principal manceuvres,—the Moors endea- 
vouring to seize the Jews by their long beards, 
which, when effected, appeared to place them 
comoletely hors de combat, as they then gave up 
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all attempts at fighting, and roared at the highest 
pitch of their voice, calling on all the prophets 
for aid ; while their Moorish assailants, with evi- 
dent pleasure, hauled them about, singing bass to 
the high notes of the poor Jews. The tactics of 
the Jews, on the other hand, appeared to be to ex- 
pose the Moors’ well-oiled heads by uncoiling their 
turbans, which, if one might guess from the en- 
raged. exclamations when such a feat was accom- 
plished, implied a most serious insult. As soon 
as a Moor was seen having an unfortunate Jew 
‘* goated,” another of the tribe was sure to come 
up behind, and getting hold of the loose end of 
the Moslem’s turban, begin to unreel it with the 
utmost assiduity. This proceeding seemed, in most 
cases, completely to paralyse the Mohammedan, as 
he stood stock still with spread-out hands, quiver- 
ing limbs, and flashing eyeballs, roaring in one pro- 
longed yell till the final exposé, when he turned 
with his head all shining in the moonlight to charge 
his triumphant antagonist. The whole scene. was 
one of the most ludicrous it was possible to form 
an idea of. 

Great as the rumour of war was, little injury, 
however, was done on either side; so that, after a 
period of vehement roaring, a truce was concluded 
by the Vice-Consul’s interposition, and we pro- 
ceeded quietly to our hotel. 

I awoke early next morning after dreams in 
which dark-eyed maids and brilliant fairy-like 
scenes of old castles and lofty halls, together with 
cheating Jews, and fierce murderous Moors with 
ponderous heads and wide mouths, were strangely 
and unaccountably mingled ; and as I lay listening 
to the disjointed sounds that betokened the city’s 
awakening, I was startled by a loud and shrill 
voice near at hand, which rose high into the clear 
air, repeating some words which I could not follow. 
This I afterwards: found to be the Muely Muez- 
zim, calling from the minaret of the neighbouring 
mosque, ‘‘ There is no God but God !—to prayer 
—lo! God is great.” The cry was repeated, and 
then all was again still. As I was not included 
among the ‘“‘ faithful,” I was satisfied with stroll- 
ing over, after having dressed myself, to see the 
building from whose top the summons had been 
given. There are two large mosques in Tangiers ; 
but there is nothing remarkable in the external 
appearance of either. High square towers were 
attached to each, adorned with many-coloured tiles, 
all reflecting the sun’s rays in their various hues, and 
crowned with gaily painted minarets. No profane 
foot is permitted, as in Egypt, to enter these sanc- 
tuaries ; and even the gaze of the curious, if direct- 
ed too markedly to the entrance, is resented by 
the half-naked groups who always loiter about the 
doors. The Moors remove their shoes when pass- 
ing them, as they imagine the precincts to be holy 
ground. The door was open as I repassed ; but 
nothing was revealed to my stealthy glance but an 
empty court, which seemed to be an entrance- 
court to the main building. 

By the time I returned from my morning walk, 
I found one of the leading Jews of the place, to 
whom I had brought a letter of introduction, wait- 
ing to invite me to breakfast. This I gladly ac- 
cepted. My Jewish friend led me through many 
narrow lanes to his house, which entered by a low 





portal from the street, and looked in no way dif- 
ferent from its filthy neighbours ; but when I got 
into the internal quadrangle, I found myself sur- 
rounded by the utmost cleanliness and elegance, 
Seated on chairs and mats around, were numerous 
relations of my host, all of whom got up on my 
entrance, and returned my salutation with much 
politeness ; and all seemed desirous of showing me 
every attention. .The females looked, if possible, 
better than when I saw them last evening ; and to 
each and all, it would have been difficult to have 
found matches even among the far-famed beauties 


of Spain. The richness of their dress, though i 


rather out of place at that time of day, added 
much to their romantic beauty. We soon ad- 
journed to an inner room, where breakfast was 
prepared, which appeared to consist solely of rich 
sweetmeats, pastry deluged with syrup, and 
liqueurs of a green colour, and very sweet tasie. 
I was seated by the host, who soon loaded my 
plate with all the delicacies, which, however, were 
not of a description to tempt one to eat at so early 
an hour of the day. Besides, my appetite was not 
much stimulated when I saw that I alone, of all 
the company, partook of the feast,—it being now, 
as of old, contrary to Jewish principle to eat with 
a Gentile. The host apologized for this when he 
saw I observed it ; and, of course, I endeavoured 
to appear unconscious of the implied inferiority. 

When sitting here in a room, whose furniture 
and general appearance was truly oriental, looking 
down the long range of speaking faces, surrounded 
by the eastern dresses of my entertainers, with the 
gestures and signs by which they endeavoured to 
atone for their want of English, together with the 
style of the whole affair, I could have imagined 
myself. living in the distant past, or in places and 
times which now only exist in the pages of the 
traveller. I did not, however, remain long, as I 
easily saw that, though anxious to be civil, sundry 
glances were being directed by the younger mem- 
bers of the party, with watering eyes and lips, to 
the sweetmeats before them ; and as their inability 
to attack them arose from my presence, I left, after 
having shaken hands all round, and hurried’ back 
to appeal to the hostess of our hotel for a more 
substantial breakfast than that I had left, and to 
arouse the envy of my companions by a recital of 
the scene which I had enjoyed without their par- 
ticipation. 

After breakfast we set out to visit the castle of 
Tangiers, which stands on a rugged eminence on 
the north side of the bay, and to reach which we 
had to traverse the whole length of the town. The 
ascent was. somewhat steep; but when attained, 
the superb view well repaid our labour, as it ex- 
tended not only over the town, but. far into the 
country, and also up the Straits, which rippled in 
the golden light as far as the eye could reach. We 
saw, too, clearly defined, the vineyard-crowned 
knolls on the Spanish shore winding away till 
abruptly ended by the bold stern rock of Gibraltar, 
—the Herculean pillar itself, like a mighty beacon, 
glittering in the sunlight, and standing out amidst 
the shining waves. 

Seated on stone benches by the entrance to the 
castle, was one of the military musical bands of 
the Emperor, playing some martial strains. No 
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words can convey an impression of the ludicrous 
contrast presented by these wretched fellows and 
their regiment. (which bivouacked close by) to 
the troops of our European states. They pos- 
sessed no uniform; but each man, lank and lean 
from starvation, was clothed as he pleased, and 
armed himself as his necessities or his fancy led 
him. Haykes of many colours shone in their 
ranks ; but the taste of every man seemed the 
rule of his accoutrements, Some had the long 
gun, some swords, and others pistols ; but hardly 
in two instances were they alike in anything but 
filth and misery. Little better than rags covered 
the limbs of the majority, while a few exhibited 
all the splendour which colours and bullion could 
impart. In hardly any case was there a man 
upon whom a civilized soldier would draw his 
sword. And are these the representatives, one 
involuntarily asks, of that valiant and conquering 
horde, whose prowess and magnificence at one 
time was the terror of Europe; of bands whose 
indomitable courage and martial daring repulsed 
and held at bay the united chivalry of Christen- 
dom ; and who, unaided, carried the crescent in 
proud triumph over the prostrate followers of the 
blood-red cross? Verily in no historical parallel 
can we find so great a fall! 

When I gazed on their features, supremely 
handsome in their contour, but lit up with a 
savage fire, and at their tattered raiments, 
sunken eye, and squalid beards matted on their 
broad breasts, and then thought of those knights 
whose gleaming spears, gay pennons, and gorgeous 
panoply, were. the admiration of the world, and 


who for years alone withstood the shock of united 
Europe, rolling back, scathetl and“ broken, each 
| mighty wave of heroes who went to conquer or 
| die on their eastern shore ; and who, too, amidst 


| the mountains” of the. Peninsula, alone retain 

| the germs Of Civilisutidh. and knowledgé in spite 
| of the-darkness..and ignorance of a degenerate 
|| age; and when I also ‘reflected, “that among this 
| people muh of our sciendé was born and reared, 
‘them refinements and, elegancies, such 
| as still eclipse” the deur® of our noort-day, 


| were té"be found,—I ould scarce believe*that 


| these’ mien e mdwere ‘the descendants..of 
| that race whese-history dwelt im-my.recollecti 
| The Arab, heroes of the middle: ages have,indee 
| passed away, and-left. hardly a trace” behihd. 
The place that once knew them bears now only 
faint footprints of their existence, and, as a 
broken and withered branch, their descendants 
have been drifted on a barren and desolate shore ! 
But to return. The music played by these 
performers was of a sad and wailing kind,—a 
lament, it seemed, for their past and’ brighter 
days.. ‘I could trace but little of an air in their 
several melodies ; but all had the same mournful 
cadence. Six old men, with white locks ‘and 
sober mien, played a sort of long clarionet, and 
four others occasionally, at long intervals, beat 
a few strokes on drums. The character of the 
music, the aged and sad look of the performers, 
and the teeming memories of the olden. time, 
made me deeply melancholy ; and I was glad to 
seek within the building something to remove 
the impression. On entering the main gate, I found 








myself in a large square court, with others leading 
off it, all of which, in filth and abomination, re- 
sembled. nothing but a huge ill-kept farm-yard. 
Mud, ankle-deep, paved every pass, and ruins of 
stonework blocked up much of the space. In 
galleries of a kind, the wretched guards were 
huddled together, all bearing, in their lacklustre 
eyes and listless mien, the stamp of want and 
wretchedness, Soldiering is here evidently not a 
game of pleasure. 

We went through the different apartments, 
where there was little to attract attention, if I 
except some few specimens of that elegant 
Arabesque work, and delicate lace-like carvings, 
with which the Moors were wont to adorn their 
palaces. A little of that beautiful blending of 
colours—each of the brightest and most perma- 
nent hue, but so chastened and shaded into one 
another, as to present to the admiring eye the 
most exquisite elegance for which the Morisco- 
Spaniards were so celebrated—is to be traced in 
some of the chambers, but only faint rays of that 
effulgence. which lights up, with its gorgeous, 
but, alas! departing beauty, the stately halls and 
corridors of the Alcazar and Alhambra. Dainty 
suites of rooms for the members of the Emperor’s 
seraglio, halls of audience, and a garden of trees 
loaded with golden oranges, whose tempting ripe- 
ness gratified the parched mouth as no oranges 
can do in our icy clime, filled up the area of the 
royal stronghold. 

A few old pieces of artillery, on outworks, form 
the defence that, worked by a handful of deter- 
mined savages, withstood so long the assault of the 
French fleet in 1844,—a defence that proved the 
breasts of the poor Moors not to be entirely bereft 
of their ancient spirit of freedom and manhood. 

In speaking to my guide—a Moor—of the num- 
ber of wives which their religion permits them to 
marry; he gave me a very succinct account of their 
mode of wooing. The suitor never sees the lady 
before marriage, but eonducts the whole affair with 
her parents. “ See“papa and mammia, and if agree, 
then ‘go see misa,; if he no like her, send her back 


¢and pay. great déal,” was his description of the pro- 


ceedings,» ‘‘ How mitch is he compelled to pay in 
the event of his. gending her back?” I inquired. 
‘Ohl great deal ;; one, two, three hundred dollar,” 
he replied ; at Jeast gwough to prevent many chang- 
ing their-minds. The matrimonial felicity in such 
cases must be enviable ! 

The jail in connexion with the castle is a speci- 
men of those horrors, the bare existence of which, 
in our age of civilisation, one almost looks upon as 
impossible. Having paid sixpence, as a gratuity 
to the captain of the royal guard, (!) I was allowed 
to‘approach a small square grating, over which a 
wooden door was suspended, which, on being re- 
moved, permitted a stench so horrid and powerful 
to escape, that we fell back almost overpowered. 
In a moment, a dozen pale, haggard faces, on which 
disease and death had written their presence in 
ghastly characters, presented themselves at the 
opening, imploring alms,'as they depend entirely 
upon charity for their subsistence. We threw them 
a small contribution, which gave rise to so deadly 
a struggle for its possession, that we were sorry 
we had, however innocently, been the cause of it. 
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There, in one large court, having a piazza running 
round it, were confined hundreds of prisoners, of 
both sexes, in one common compartment, which, I 
was told, was seldom or never cleaned, and in 
which murder and death held such sway, that fre- 
quently in a morning several dead bodies were 


around were some of the most daring criminals. 
The maddened shouts and piercing cries of despair 
and misery, with the hoarse murmurs of the impri- 
soned multitude, which struck the ear and sickened 
the heart, conveyed to one’s mind no resemblance 
to anything in existence, but to that region “where 
poo Js weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
eeth. 








twice repeated, and finally seven hundred, at which 
point they had to desist, he was so nearly dead ; 
yet so stoical was he, that he neither could be 
got to confess, nor utter one groan. 
informed of by the English Vice-Consul, whose 
humanity made him intercede on his behalf. 

As we left the castle and descended the height, 
we passed an idiot by the roadside, to whom all 
the people did reverence. These ‘‘ unfortunates” 
are here, as in many other countries, looked on as 
being peculiarly under the guardianship of God. 
It is a merciful superstition. 

In the town, the wells alone exhibit any trace of 
architectural taste. Here, as in all warm, arid 
countries, these cooling reservoirs are peculiarly 





This I was | 


Robbery and murder are the great crimes. Dur. 
ing my short stay I saw seven brought in from the 
country at various times for these offences. As to 
punishments, decapitation is seldom had recourse 


to, although it would be mercy if it were more fre. | 


| quently substituted for imprisonment in this dun- 
dragged forth by the guards. Chained to the walls | 


geon of horrors. The bastinado, which is one of 
the most refined tortures known to us, is the chas- 
tisement reserved for the most guilty. It is inflicted 
on the soles of the feet with a double piece of rope, 
and several executioners belabour the wretched 
culprit at once,—the force with which the blows 
are applied soon tiring them out. Shortly before 
my visit, one man, of whose guilt there could be 
no question, received first one thousand stripes 





| appreciated, and around them you are always sure 


of meeting the most picturesque groups. 

I should have mentioned before a curious coin- 
cidence in superstitious credulity, which holds al- 
most universally over the world, and which, in 


| Tangiers, meets your eye everywhere,—viz., a 
| hand painted on the door-posts of the houses, as 


a protection against the ‘‘ain ara,” or evil eye. 


| In Italy the hand is doubled up, and only the fore- 
| finger and thumb extended ; but here the whole 


fingers are stretched. It is curious that this pro- 


| tective emblem should be so widely recognised as 
| it is. 


I have failed, as yet, to obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of it. 


On passing again through the swaying mass in 


| 
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Norman Macleod, D.D.] 


REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO BARBARY. 





the market-place, where the din and clamour were 
as deafening as yesterday, we came on a curious 
scene, which greatly interested us. In a corner, a 
little apart from the fierce rabble, was seated on 
the ground a large group of men, women, and 
children, listening to a story-teller from the desert. 
On a small space of ground allotted to him stood 
the reciter ; and a more striking picture than he 
and his audience presented cannot be conceived. 
He was a grey-bearded ancient, with an eye of 
fire, clothed in a full white turban, and having his 
striped robe disposed in graceful folds around him. 
He held in his hand a small timbrel, on which he 
struck, at intervals, short and abrupt notes, when 
he wished to give additional emphasis to his story. 
Walking hurriedly up and down, he enunciated 
his tale, with peculiar clearness of diction, in the 
guttural accents of his Arab race. Sometimes 
standing on tip-toe, with up-turned face and burn- 
ing eye, pointing, with uplifted finger, to the blue 
sky overhead, like some old seer appealing to his 
Great Inspirer, and elevating his voice to its 
utmost stretch, he vehemently poured forth some 
part which told of brave men and warlike daring ; 
and anon crouching on the ground, and suppress- 


| ing his accents to a whisper, which, though of the 


lowest, was distinctly audible above the tumultu- 
ous shouts of the market-place, he related, in tones 
of no less fervency, some passage of cunning or 
deadly revenge. Never did I see such speaking 
eloquence as that displayed in this man’s gestures 
or burning accents, or more intelligent expression 
than that traceable in the countenances of his 
hearers. The men forgot their stoicism, and shed 
a tear; the women, unmindful of the strangers’ 
presence, let the folds of their cloaks fall from 
their pale but lovely faces; and all, by their 
shouts and tears, showed their sympathy with the 
tale. Each, with parted lips and ‘‘dark eyes 
flashing fire,” gazed intently on the speaker, their 
wild spirits chained and softened while the old 
man held them captive with his glittering eye and 
living eloquence. There they sat, unmindful of 
the surrounding tumult which swept around them, 
wholly wrapped up in the account of other scenes, 
which for a time rendered them oblivious of their 


| present misery in the dream-like recollections of 


their people’s paradise. 
When he finished, his hearers drew a long 


| breath, as if relieved from some trance under 
|| which they had been held, and fearfully glancing 
| round, gathered up the folds of their long robes, 
| and passed amidst the crowd with a sigh. 


We were glad, with the others, to contribute 


|| our mite to the leathern purse of the story-teller, 
| as we left the spot with feelings which sympathized 
| with the scene. Some of the residents informed 
| us, that these tales were identical with those 
| Tomantic stories which must have delighted all 
| readers of the Arabian Nights; and that listening 
| to their recital forms one of the most favourite 


sources of amusement to the Arabs. 

At dinner, we had some of the famous country 
dish, the “cuscuscu,” which is made of the finest 
part of wheat. It is extremely pleasant to the taste, 
and, I have no doubt, highly nutritious. They 
use it in soup, in curry, and many other forms. 

The same evening we wandered out in the moon- 





light, when the streets were deserted and not a 
sound abroad, to trace the landscape from a neigh- 
bouring height. As we passed along, we were every 
now and then startled by a shrouded figure 
emerging from the deep shade, or turning quickly 
round a near corner, and stalking past us with 
long strides, never deigning to turn an eye upon 
us. Their spectral appearance and suspicious 
movements would have annoyed us, had not the 
red cap showed them to be soldiers, whose duty 
it was to patrole the streets. On our return 
through the town, these guards were coiled up in 
their sentry-boxes, which were large hogsheads 
laid on their sides, with stones inserted under their 
lee-side, to prevent them from rolling down the 
streets. In such dog-kennels, on a little straw, 
lay the soldiers, with the barrels of their long 
rifles projecting in the moonlight. As our foot- 
steps met their ear, a swarthy face was protruded, 
and a challenge passed between its owner and our 
Moorish guide. At night we heard, at short in- 
tervals, the long-drawn ‘“ All’s well!” passing in 
quiet cadence up the moonlit street, sometimes 
swelling full as it was borne to the ear by the 
passing breeze, and anon declining into a far-off 
and melodious whisper,—the same sound of safety 
which, heard in whatever language, conveys so 
pleasant a feeling to the wakeful listener. 

Next forenoon we obtained an escort (without 
which you dare not go into the country, in so 
lawless a state are its inhabitants), and made an 
excursion to the neighbourhood. We visited 
several gardens belonging to the consuls, in which 
oranges and lemons hung in tempting clusters from 
the trees, reminding one of the celebrated golden 
apple of discord, which, it is said, was obtained of 
yore in this very spot; for here tradition has 
placed the renowned garden of the Hesperides. In 
no place does one suffer more than here from that 
undefined feeling, which involuntarily springs up in 
the mind when brought to visit spots over which 
classic legend has shed a lustre, and then finds, 
alas ! how little such spots differ from those of our 
everyday life. Some unromantic, bare tract of 
land, it may be, presents itself, when the imagina- 
tion expects Elysian gardens; or a muddy pool, 
degraded to the dreadfully prosaic requirements of 
ordinary existence, is found where some lovely 
nymph has left her name, and around which the 
poets of old have thrown a halo of romantic story. 
The groves and streams are bereft of their presiding 
deities. The fox and wild bird alone are en- 
countered in those sylvan glades, when you are 
prepared to behold a fantastic dance of Dryads, 
and the clear rivulets murmur on uncontrolled by 
the sway of the gentle Naiad. It certainly re- 
quired no common credence to believe that this 
desolate and wild burning landscape, where the 
foot hardly treads on aught but sand, could be the 
favoured land in which that garden was situated, 
whose very name is yet the symbol of all that is 
luxurious, and where, of old, Juno stored her 
golden apples; to steal which from their ever- 
wakeful custodier, was accounted a feat not un- 
worthy of the great Hercules. But so it is; and 
the dull reality banishes, in spite of us, 

«The consecration and the poet’s dream !” 
The country is extensively but wretchedly 
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cultivated, though, I believe, it is capable of pro- 


ducing great abundance. The people are very wild, 
and, like their reputed forefather, their hand is 
against every man’s. The French, from their 
recent attempts on the country, are their great 
personifications of evil; and I am told no French- 
man could, on any pretence, go beyond the gates. 
The English are great favourites, and the Arabs, 
in their own rough way, if they recognise them, 
often show them kindness. The scenery, towards 
the interior, is very mountainous,—peak soars 
above peak, and dark green valleys stretch away 
under their deep shadows. Long strings of camels 
with their burdens, and mounted or led by*their 
turbaned conductors ; and wild horsemen, mounted 
on their fleet and nimble barbs, were every now 
and then seen winding round a knoll, or displayed 
in lengthened lines in the valleys, adding much 
to the picturesqueness of the scene. Some of the 
country villages we passed were solitary and lone. 
When we were seen approaching, few of the in- 
habitants failed to retire within the doors of their 
flat-roofed huts. 

The same afternoon, I left Tangiers with some 
regret, having engagements in Gibraltar which 
necessitated my return ; and after leave-taking of 
my kind hostesses and companions—none of 
whom returned with me—I set sail, with a fresh 
and favouring breeze, in a Spanish lugger, about 
one o'clock. Et blew hard, and the tide being 
favourable, we made good way on our passage. A 
more deceitful ferry cannot be crossed than this. 
I have known parties set out with every prospect 
of accomplishing their object in six hours, and be 
four days and four nights on the passage. But that 
was from Gibraltar to Tangiers, in which direction 
the tide is always contrary, and all depends on the 
permanency of the gale. I was, however, so far 
fortunate, as the breeze, instead of falling, in- 
creased, and we had several times to take in a 
reef, which, in these lateen sails, is no easy 
matter. 

My fellow-passengers were not of the most choice 
description—they were chiefly Jews and Moors— 
and the cargo consisted of fruit and innumerable 
coops of fowls. The cabin was at my disposal ; 
but it was so dirty and small, that I was glad to 
return on deck, and lie down on the hard boards 
below the shelter of a barrel. To my dismay, just 
as we got. into Gibraltar harbour, the evening gun 
at half-past five fired, and we were prevented 
landing for the night. The prospect was not very 
pleasant, as it was bitterly cold, and my companions 
none of the most cleanly. However, there was no 
help for it, throwing niceness to the wind, I lay 
down behind a big Moor, and soon fell into that 
waking sleep, in which every ripple of the tide on 





the sides of our craft sounded like thunder, and the || 


hoarse whispers of our captain, who spent the 


night in making up his accounts, were heard like | 


the croakings of some malicious sea-monster. 


As the sun rose, all the cocks—and there were | 
dozens—in our coops began to crow most lustily, | 


and those whose freedom enabled them clapped 
their wings with joy. 
bably an electric influence—which thus compels 


cocks to crow when they feel the sun. These birds | 
all crew, and yet some of them were so uncom- | 


fortably situated that it defied me to understand 
what pleasure they could have had in the act, 
Some were standing on their heads, or rather necks, 
with their large red eyelids winking on the deck ; 
others on their backs formed the pedestals of in- 


numerable feet, the bodies belonging to which | 


were again the points of support for another living 
layer. Placed in every imaginable posture and un- 


graceful attitude, cramped and crushed to the | 


utmost limits of endurance, and many in the centre 


totally excluded from a ray of light, these gallant | 
trumpeters sounded their peal of joy as if they | 


exulted in the thought that the time of their 
liberation was drawing near. At times the first 
note, which was uttered with good emphasis, 
seemed as if it comprised the utmost exertion of 
which its author was capable,—the succeeding 
prolongation, on which the whole effect depended, 


being totally wanting, or dwindling down into an | 
At other times a bravura was | 


insignificant rattle. 
expelled in. short, disjointed, but determined 
accents, as if the taste of the performer had led him 
to execute it in staccato, while every now and 
then some poor aspirant in the centre of the.crowd, 


vainly endeavouring to balance himself on others | 


during his début, produced a dreadful tumult in 
the community by the living props giving way, 


and his putting the whole mass in commotion by | 


his fall, while his own chivalric effort prema- 
turely died away in choking accents,—some 


violent neighbour having apparently made fierce | 


attempts to garrotte him. 


Never, I think, was melody produced under | 


more disadvantageous circumstances. Their chan- 


ticleeric endeavours, moreover, were not received | 


with due encouragement by the crews of the ships 
around. At daylight our anchor had been raised 


to allow us to drift in with the tide; and as we | 


passed through the shipping, innumerable red cowls 


from the bulwarks anathematized our concert in | 


every language under the sun. 


At eight o’clock the pratique boat inspected us, | 


and I was glad to seek, in a hot bath, a solace for 
my bitten skin ; but when, after some hours’ rest, 


I rose quite refreshed, I looked back with undivided | 


pleasure to my trip in Barbary. 
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WORDS OF LIFE FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC PULPIT. 





WORDS OF LIFE FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC PULPIT. 


Ir is the object of this paper to bring before the reader the teaching of a Roman Catholic priest 


of the present time, whose writings exert a very wide influence in Germany and Switzerland. 


Very 


probably he would not allow us to infer from his words that he holds justification by faith, in our 
sense, and were we to enter into a theological discussion on the subject, we should soon find that we 


belong to different camps. 


But whether he allow us to do so or not, we regard him as one to whom 


flesh and blood hath not revealed it, but the Father which is in heaven, that Jesus is the Christ; and 
we willingly hear Christ speaking in him words of life and love. 


HOW NEAR CHRIST IS. 


I once visited a person in a wild, desolate, moun- 
tainous place, who had grown up in great ignor- 
ance, and led a very wicked life, and who was now 
dying. I tried to show her the state of her soul, 
that after death she had to expect the judgment 
of a holy God, and that there was no way of 
escape, unless some one was willing to suffer as a 
substitute for her. I asked whether she knew of 
any one who would consent to suffer in her stead. 
... And when I told her that the punishment was 
extremely great, and that her mother and sisters 
would have to think of their own sins, she appeared 
to be quite at a loss, and said, Then there is no way 

, of escape. 

I declared unto her the joyous heavenly mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ, that he had shed his pre- 
cious blood on the cross, and that if she turned 
to him in repentance, faith, and love, his sufferings 
would atone for her sins, even as the dying thief 
turned to him, and found mercy. Then the poor 
anguished creature revived, and I saw how, through 
the dark-black clouds of her soul, there broke forth, 
like heaven-blue, hope and love to Christ. Yes, 
there is nothing more wondrous and great in heaven 
or earth, than the mercy and love of God, which 
came in Jesus Christ to a sinful world. 

There is a large, ancient city in France—Tou- 
louse—and they keep there an old chronicle which 
contains a record of memorable events. In this 
record we are told about a very wicked and god- 
less youth, who went out one evening into an open 
field, and there, in the mad excess of his impiety, 
began to utter fearful imprecations and _blas- 
phemies. In his excitement he went so far as to lift 
his sword and brandish it in the air, and challenge 
the most High to show his existence and power by 
smiting him down. 

And, behold, what happened? Slowly there 

| descended from heaven a snow-white leaf, and 
alighted gently at the young man’s feet. Aston- 
ished, he lifted it up, and saw written on it with 
golden letters, Miserere mei (the commencement of 
the great penitential psalm, Have mercy on me, 
according to thy loving-kindness). Amazement 
| Seized the young man at the clemency of God to 
|| send to such a sinner as himself a declaration of 
| mercy. Repentance, hope, tears, and love broke 
forth out of his soul. He knelt down, thanked 
and praised God for his unfathomable compassion, 
| returned home, was converted, and led a beautiful, 





which has truly happened, and on a grand scale. 
The youth is the human race, with all its sins and 
godlessness ; and the white leaf is the Son of God, 
whom the Father sent down from heaven; not with 
gold, but with his own blood, sin is blotted out 
and pardon announced. 

[After describing the sufferings of Christ in Geth- 
semane and on the cross, he continues—] 

Never forget that it is impossible for you to 
find salvation except in Jesus Christ. If there 
could be forgiveness of sin in any other way, it 
would have been cruelty in God to allow such 
suffering and shedding of blood. God in his in- 
finite wisdom saw this as the only way, the way of 
infinite sorrow, from heaven down to earth, from 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem, and to the cross of Gol- 
gotha. His own Son went this way. Therefore 
it is a great misery to live and die a heathen, Jew, 
or Turk, and still worse to be a nominal Christian, 
without having obtained salvation by faith in 
Christ and union with him. For this reason the 
apostles left all, and willingly endured hardship, 
to declare the grace of Jesus to Jew and Gentile; 
and for this reason do missionaries of our own day 
go to distant countries, learn foreign languages, 
and often risk health and life, to preach the faith 
to the ignorant. ; 

There were once two malefactors crucified with 
Christ. The one, who had sought Christ and 
hoped in him, entered Paradise that same day. 
The other was without faith, and only thought 
about saving his body, and he was lost. Do you 
ask whether Christ, who is now in heaven, is ac- 
cessible ? I will tell you how near he is. There 
lived once a wicked, sinful woman, and she came 
to herself,’ and felt heavily the burden of her 
past guilty life. And when she did not know 
where to look and turn, and how to get rid of her 
anxiety and trouble of soul, it struck her, whether 
she might not find help with that man who had 
helped so many sick people, and spoken with love 
to so many troubled hearts, and she knew that 
some of them had been very wicked and godless ; 
and she thought, Surely he will remember the 
lovely saying he himself uttered, ‘‘ There is greater 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine just persons,” and he will act 
according to his own word, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” So she thought, and took heart, and, 
as there is no greater trouble in the world than to 
feel the burden of sin, she regarded not the criti- 
cism of people, but overcame all pride and shame, 
and as she heard that Jesus was a guest in the 


“ 





| godly life to his calm and blessed death. 
This is no fairy tale, but an actual history 
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house of a rich gentleman, she went in straight 
and kneeled down at Jesus’ feet and kissed them, 
and shed over them bitter tears. But Jesus looked | 
at her and said, ‘‘ Go in peace, thy sins are for- 

given;” and she went away in peace, and had 
peace during her life, and in peace and blessedness 


See, this is the influence, the omnipotence and 
act of the Holy Ghost. And this power is as little 
defunct, as the power of the sun with every retum. 
ing summer. We can see this on a mission station, 
and in other places, ‘‘ For the Spirit bloweth where 
he listeth.” This Spirit converted a woman who 
was a sinner in Judea into a penitent believer ; this 
‘ ren o Spirit changed Monica’s son, sunk in heresy and 
ee ee ee ee | impurity, into a great church father, the holy Au- 

What the sun effects with regard to the earth, the | gustine. There are about forty or fifty saints, 
Spirit of God produces in the world of souls; and | marked by the Church for every day ; but there 
just what acold dark winter’s night is to a beauti- | may be many thousands for each day, who died 
ful summer landscape, with its fresh verdure and | saints, though the world knew nothing about 
lovely flowers, a soul without the Spirit is to a! them, and their life has nowhere been noticed, 
heart in which the Holy Ghost hath taken up his | yet not one of them became a saint except by the 
abode with his enlightening and vivifying influence. | influence of the Holy Ghost. 

Notice this in the case of the disciples of Jesus.| Strange it is, that although all Christendom con- 
What strange people they were, and how one is | fesses that the Holy Ghost is God, and equal with 
astonished at the patience and long-suffering with | the other two Divine Persons, yet you may ask in 
which the Saviour bore them. Every momentthey | many a house, what they know about the Holy 


get some ambitious fancy of being great lords, and | Ghost, and they will not be able to give any other 
| answer than they have learned by rote off the 


impatience seizes them, that the glorious king- 
dom should come quickly ; now they ask what | paper: He is the third Person in the Trinity. It 


she departed. 
| 


reward are we to receive for having given up our 
fishing trade ? now they quarrel among themselves, 
who is the greatest, and what gradations of honour 
there were to be among them; now they allow 
their anger to blaze up, and desire fire to come down 
from heaven to burn up the unmannerly Samari- 
tans; often they show extraordinary want of 
thought and understanding ; at one time they get 
into a womanish state of fear, because they had 
forgotten to provide themselves with bread for the 
journey, another time they are in great trepidation 
and terror of sinking and faring like the prophet 
Jonah, minus the whale. When the Lord was 
taken captive, they all ran away, and Peter, who 
had almost broken the head of Malchus, if his 
sword had gone a little more to the left side, soon 
afterwards in a most cowardly manner professed 
himself, before a maid, that he had never known 
Jesus Christ. In short, it seemed as if the Lord’s 
teaching and intercourse were to produce very little 
result. But when Pentecost came, and the Spirit 
of God descended upon the little congregation 
assembled in that upper room, what a glorious 
summer appeared in the souls of the disciples, 
changing them into apostles! Peter, formerly so 
timid, stood now before the people, and spake of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and told the Jews that sal- 
vation could not be found in any other than in the 
very Saviour whom in their blindness they had 
crucified. And when afterwards the high priests 
and other gentlemen in Jerusalem caused the 
apostles to be imprisoned on account of their “ dis- 
turbing the public peace and safety,” and after- 
wards dismissed them with the sharp injunction, 
never to speak again of Christ, but like decent 
Hebrews to lead a quiet and peaceable life, Peter 
replied, ‘‘that they must obey God rather than 
man.” Yes, these poor unlettered Jews stood 
before governors and princes, and spoke to their 
consciences, and whole provinces were converted 
through them from heathenism to Christianity, and 
at last they offered cheerfully their lives for Christ 
and his cause ; they endured suffering and martyr- 
dom, and rejoiced, and were indifferent to the world 
with its glory and honours. 





may therefore interest some of my readers, if I tell 
them something further about the Spirit. I was 
once in Carinthia, and saw a neighbourhood, which 
had suffered fearful devastation. Where a few 
months ago there had been good useful land and 
beautiful plantations, you could nowsee nothing but 
stones, uprooted trees, sand and mud. There had 
been an inundation. True, the heaven was blue 
and peaceful again, and the little brook was flowing 
past lazily, and looked most harmless; it seemed 
scarcely to know whither to turn, because all 
around it appeared to be just the place for such 
thin meandering little brooks. Another time I 
visited the scene of a conflagration, black beams, 
burned tiles, and I don’t know what mass of half- 
burnt rubbish lay about ; even the trees near the 
houses were singed, and the leaves looked an un- 
earthly black-brown like dirty rags. A bare-footed 
woman stood against the bleak wall and cried. I 
could not see a spark of the fire, only here and 
there the smoke came thinly, and as if exhausted, 
out of the heaps of rubbish. 

This is an illustration showing us the nature of 
sin. Many people think that because they have 
given up some sinful practices, that they have done 
away with sin. Sin burns and ruins the soul, and 
makes it black and bleak and corrupt, and this 
corruption remains, though the fiery passions have 
been cooled, and life progresses slowly and lan- 
guidly through the sand of old age. The hurricane 
has passed, but the tree, rooted out of the earth, 
lies on the ground. Who and what can be of help 
here? Thereisno human remedy. As little as you 
can replace an eye that has been cut out, or a head 
that has been cut off, or change back into paper a 
manuscript that has been burned to ashes, so little is 
it possible for us to give to a dead soul, life, health, 
and beauty. If you go in this state to the Lord's 
Supper, it would not only be of no avail, but you 
would sin against the Saviour, and eat to your con- 
demnation. Whena man comes to know that this 
is his state, he must be filled with horror ; he re- 
minds one of those men in old times, of whom we 
read, that they were tied to dead bodies, so that 
day and night they had before them the ghastly 
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sight of corruption. Who can give help here? 
Answer: None can help here, save God the 
It is He, who works in the sinner 


| that his eyes are opened, that he feels his sin, and 


longs after help. And then, when the sinner 
humbles himself and confesses his sin, looking 


|| with hope to the merits of Christ, and he hears 


the absolution pronounced, the Holy Ghost effects 
a miracle in the soul of the sinner, as he did once 
in baptism; he infuses life and beauty, and the 


| lifeless corrupt man is converted into the image of 


| God. The Christian pastors, and especially the 


missionaries, often witness this miracle. The 


|| minister notices often, with amazement, how men, 


who have been slaver to vice, youths and girls 
sunk low in sin and wild manners, quarrelsome 


| and selfish people, are changed into contrite and 


docile child-like hearts, asking in sincerity with 
Saul, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


| Behold, this is the Holy Ghost, the finger of God 


exposition of this hymn. 
| some practical advice. 


|| touching the soul, and raising it out of corruption 


tolife! It is of Him that you hear the Pentecostal 


Hymn: ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus !” etc. 


It would lead me too far were I to attempt an 
I must hasten to give 
I read once of a poor, 


| lonely girl, who lived in a narrow lane of Paris. 


| was her only joy. 
| so high, that the whole year round no sunbeam 


| light and heat of the sun! 


|| to enter deeply. 


The girl possessed a rose in a little flower-pot ; it 
But the houses in the lane were 


entered her little chamber, and therefore she took 


| her flower-pot into the open square, and placed it 


on the ground, and stood by, while it drank in the 
Do thou likewise with 
thy poor soul. You may be living in the din of 
varied occupations, in the smoke and dust of daily 
cares, in the tumult of crowded busy life ; though 
the light from above is always shining down, yet 
the soul is too troubled and disquieted to allow it 
You require solitude, be it in 
your own chamber, or in the house of God, or in 


| the quiet night, in the wood, or the secluded glen. 


the sun into the opening flower-bud. 


| come. 





Seek often to be alone, and then open thy soul in 
prayer, that the Spirit may shine in as the ray of 
Thoughts, 
feelings, rebukes will come, which are not born of 
thy soul, but which descend from above, even as 
the flower receives its beautiful hues not from the 
earth, but the heavenly sunlight. 


A WORD TO MINISTERS. 


Daily you offer up the petition, ‘‘Thy kingdom 


” 


most injurious untruthfulness, to pronounce such a 


prayer every day, and yet to move neither hand nor | 


foot in this great cause. Let me give a few hints 
as to what we are to do in order to bring about the 
fulfilment of this desire. But to do this I must 
classify people, in order to give separate counsel to 
men of different position. 

And who deserves the first place, when we speak 
of the coming of Christ’s kingdom? (Ex te perdi- 
tio, Israel!) Evidently the minister of the gospel. 
True, such a gentleman knows himself what is his 
duty, but as he never hears a sermon except his 
own, he won’t object to find here something which 
may serve him asa mirror. Were I to leave him 


out, the laymen might object to it as partial. And 
who knows, but some minister with a right aim 
and a modest heart may receive my word kindly, 
and, by the grace of God, it may lodge in his mind, 
aud produce fruit? This would be extremely valu- 
able, for what a pastor receives becomes a benefit 
to hundreds, to whom God has appointed him a 
light-bearer and shepherd. I shall try to avoid all 
offensive and prickly words, and all uncharitable 
thoughts. 

When a servant is intrusted with the care of 
two horses, and he is careless, and allows them to 
drink when they are heated, or instead of giving 
them oats, sells the oats, or instead of attending to 
them, runs about for his pleasure, such a rogue is 
hunted away with ignominy, and it is quite right 
it should be so. And yet it is only about horses, 
which sooner or later must find their way to the 
tanner. But you, O pastor, have been intrusted 
with the care of God’s children, the precious souls 
of men. What an awful charge it is to have a 





Now, it would be great insincerity and | 


single soul to watch, and guide, and feed ; and per- 
haps you have several hundreds, and every week 
some are added, and every week some leave and go 
to that other country, and may complain if they 
have been neglected or badly treated. Let me lay 
a few things before you, and urge them on your 
conscience and heart. 

It is no trifle to have every Sunday a congrega- 
tion before you, which comes to you waiting to be 
roused, fed, strengthened, and comforted by the 
word of God, according to their various and changing 
circumstances, The time of preaching is a precious 
seed-time, a sacred howr, in which one ought to 
give the very best thing one can possibly produce. 
Well, what is your way and practice in the pulpit ? 
Have you a good memory and a sonorous voice, and 
are you able also to get on extempore, and do 
people say, especially when you preach as a visitor 
in some neighbouring congregation, He is a beauti- 
ful preacher? All this does not strike me or weigh 
much with me; and even though a few of the 
| women-folk apply their pocket-handkerchiefs or 

aprons to their eyes, 1 don’t care much about it. 

A few watery women’s tears are easily brought out, 
| and are often shed more as a pleasant way of filling 

up the time. The great, the first question is: Who 

preaches ; is it you, or the Spirit of God in and 
| through you; is your sermon your own word, or 

the word of the Lord? See, my brother, thou 

oughtest to ask and pray our Lord from day to day 

in thy own room, “ Lord, what am I to preach? 
| Give me the right spirit, and provide me with the 
| right word.” Press and urge this prayer with all 
| importunity, and then, like a spiritual miner, dig 
| long and earnestly in the holy word of God, and in 
your own soul, and out of the Scriptures and me- 
ditation bring out gold and precious stones, and 
then enter your pulpit as a man who hath authority, 
and leave your own self at home, and seek nothing 
else but God’s honour and God’s kingdom. And 
when thus you stand there in the name of your 
Divine Master, and the power of the Spirit is upon 
you, and love to God and Jove to human souls 
beam in your eyes, like two heavenly stars, and 
when the word of God streams, and flows out of 
your mouth strong as fire, strong as a hammer, that 
| breaks the rock in pieces, and, sharper than a two- 
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edged sword, penetrates into the souls of your 
hearers—then people will not say, as they go out, 
“* What a beautiful or eloquent sermon !” as they 
often said before, and just went home and remained 
unaltered ; but fear comes upon the people, and 
an awe as if it had thundered, or as if there 
had been an earthquake ; they go home in quiet- 
ness and in serious thought. And many on their 
way home avoid conversation, and would much 
rather walk alone, and in many a house there is 
one, who is silent that day at dinner, and the 
others do not understand the reason. And when 
you preach thus in the Spirit, you yourself are 
moved in your soul, and feel that it is not you 
who are speaking, but that it is given you of the 
Father, and you would fain fall down and worship 
and weep before God—is it from joy or sorrow, 
fear or hope? 

See, O pastor, or whatever your title may be, 
were you to preach thus every Sunday, the Spirit 
would begin to kindle gradually in your congre- 
gation and to break throngh, and the kingdom of 
God would be in it as when a woman taketh 
leaven, and hideth it in three measures of meal til: 
the whole is leavened. Yes, it cannot be other- 
wise, it must kindle and burn, and if you do not 
live to see it on earth, you will see it on that day 
when you behold your risen parish-children at the 
right hand of the Great Shepherd, peace and joy 
in their countenances. True, it is not always 
possible to preach in this way, and it is not given 
thus to every one ; the gospel may come also with- 
out thunder and sound .-f trumpet, as a still light, 
and quiet word, and yet have a deep and powerful 
effect. But it would be a grievous sin for a man 
to trust to his ready utterance, and enter a pulpit 
without earnest prayer and meditation, or to study 
florid and graceful phrases, and oratorical effective- 
ness, to please and amuse the sentimental, and 
to be praised on account of his rhetoric, instead 
of preaching the gospel to the poor. Let it not 
be so with you, or if it has been so, let it be so 
no longer. 


LIVING TO GOD DAY BY DAY. 


I once knew a student who had been very ill 
for along time ; he had no rest day or night, he 
suffered much pain, anguish of body and mind, 
and the doctors, in order to provide the evil with 
a name, said it was enlargement of the heart. The 
youth knew that he was dying, but he had a 
streng longing after one enjoyment, ere he left this 
world. For weeks and months he thought of 
it, and hoped and consoled himself with the idea 
of this one pleasure ; and when his fellow-students 
came to see him he told them of it, and asked 
them whether they thought he might hope that he 
would obtain his wish before his death, and looked 
eagerly and inquiringly into their compassionate 
eyes, as they said to him gently and soothingly, 
‘Yes, dear friend, you will surely get it.” 

But, alas ! the poor student died, and never ob- 
tained the wish of his heart in this life. And do 
you know what it was that he desired so eagerly ? 
Well, Pll tell you, and if you are a soft-hearted 
man you will almost cry, it was such an innocent 
wish. But wait, I’ll let the poor invalid tell you 





himself: “I am quite ready to die, if 1 could 
only have, what I have known many people have 
before their death—one day—one single day— 
without agonizing pain—to be able to think quietly 
for a little.” 

But he never got it, what appeared to him such 
a great and precious boon—a single day without 
pain. And you, my bearer, have it just now, and 
you had it yesterday and the day before, and day 
upon day has been given you, days of health and 
strength, that you may think quietly and meditate 
on eternity. Do you not see what a great gift is 
a day, a day of health and freedom ? 

Even if you do not abuse this day by filling it 
with sin, you may yet los it most miserably. A 
Russian Empress caused, one severe winter, an ex- 
traordinary building to be reared on a great frozen 
river. She built a palace of ice ; great pieces of ice 
were cut into squares, water was poured between 
them, and the frost cemented the whole. It 
was very beautiful; it shone like pure silver in 
the sunlight, and like polished crystal and pre- 
cious stones of all colours. But when the thaw 
came it melted away and vanished. Thus your 
day’s work may be cold waterwork, glittering and 
beautiful in the eyes of man, but without value 
and substance in the light of eternity. 

What a day is before God, let me just show you. 

Every Friday you hear the bells ring, to remind 
you that Jesus Christ suffered and died on that 
day, and during the Passion Week millions of men 
all over the world remember his death, and many 
of them with tears and repentance and good resolu- 
tions ; and thousands and thousands in sorrow, in 
poverty, in sickness, in death, have looked to the 
Crucified One, and their souls have beheld his 
wounds, and found there peace and consolation ; 
and innumerable souls have gained forgiveness of 
sin, and eternal salvation through the sufferings 
and death of Jesus; nay, all the souls who shall 
stand on that day at the right hand of the Saviour, 


would have been lost, had not Christ shed his blood | 


for them. And yet it was only one single day, 
which remains so precious throughout eternity, 
and which brought such unspeakable blessedness 
and salvation. It is nearly 2000 years ago, but 
this day can never pass away. To-day it is still 
as powerful and living as it ever was, and when 
eternity has dawned on this world it shall still be 
a living day; it is an immortal, eternal day, 
bearing fruit constantly, even souls saved out of 
death to eternal life. 

Would you like to make your to-day, and every 
to-day which God in his mercy gives you, a 
precious and incorruptible day, remember what 
the Church teaches, that everything done in the 
state of sin is dead and without value before God ; 
good and pleasing to God is only that which is 
done in a state of grace and of love towards God. 
Without Christ you can neither be converted nor 
live in the state of grace. Christ alone can work 
in you what is good, and only in so far as he by 
his Spirit is in you, thinking and speaking, work- 
ing and suffering, is your life pleasing to God. 
Therefore he saith, ‘* Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 
Christ, as the branch is grafted into the vine. 

The new spirit teaches and guides man to spend 
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his to-day to God’s ‘honour, and in love to him. 
You will think to God’s glory; when a sinful thought 
rises, you will turn away from it, and seek to re- 
member God ; you will pray even when you feel 
languid in your mind, and thus accustom your 
soul to discipline ; you will learn to forget to the 
glory of God ; you will bury in oblivion the in- 
juries and trespasses which people have committed 
against you, and the acts of kindness and bene- 
volence which you have shown to others. You 
will learn to speak to God’s glory, when God’s 
truth is lightly spoken of, when your neighbour is 
maligned or judged uncharitably, when evil men 
try to seduce the weak to unbelief, unkindness, or 
other sins, when you can bear witness to the inno- 
cence of him who is falsely accused or unjustly 
punished. You will learn to be silent to God's 
glory, keeping secret the faults of others, and the 
good you have done yourself, and not reviling when 
reviled. You will learn to work to God’s honour. | 
The holy Vincent de Paul said of a mason, in every | 
| stroke of his hammer he worshipped God. He 
was so penetrated with the Spirit of God, that it 
was Christ who lived and worked in him, and he 
performed his mason work with the greatest pos- 
sible care and diligence, with the single aim of 
pleasing God and doing His will. You will also 
| cease from work to God’s glory, on Sundays and 
holy days, or when people propose to you poaching 
and smuggling, or when a man poorer than your- 
self is anxious to get the employment. You will 
learn to suffer to God’s glory. In the toil of 
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murmur against God, for the spirit of Jesus, who 
bore meekly the heavy load of the cross, is in him. 
In poverty and destitution the Christian complains 
not with bitterness, because the spirit of Jesus, 
| who had not where to lay his head, is in him. 
When sickness gnaws and pains burn the Christian 
despairs not. The strong hand of Him who 
suffered in Gethsemane upholds his soul. You 
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| will learn to deny yourself to the glory of God, to 
| give up money, when it brings with it lawsuits 
and discord, to give up a good situation, when it 
|| brings with it sin and prevents you from keeping 
the Lord’s day ; and to get rid of some expensive 
old habit, when you see that it is a waste of money 
and time, and an offence to your neighbour. You 
will live, in short, as Christ would have lived in 
| your place. In such a life your days will follow 
one another, as precious pearls are strung together 
to a royal ornament. 
Every parish consists of two divisions. You are 
living at present in the one, and the time is coming 
when you shall inhabit the other. In the first 
place people require much room, in the other, man 
|| requires only room—for a man. The rent in the 
| former is considerable, in the latter you get secure 
| lodgings for a few shillings. In the one you hear 
| much noise of carts and carriages and men, and 
| you see much smoke ; in the other is neither smoke 
| nor chimney, but instead of the chimney there is 
| across over every grave. Some rich people have 
besides also a gravestone, as you have often seen, 
but I am going to describe one which you may 
never have beheld. 

Imagine then a gravestone, with four equal sides, 


| 
| 
| 





earning his daily bread the Christian does not | 


read: ‘*He has performed very few good works 
during his life, and these he did to get praise from 
men or to avoid their censure ; to satisfy a mo- 
mentary impulse, or for the sake of reward !” The 
second inscription runs thus: ‘‘ He has committed 
a thousand sins in thought, in word, and deed ; ne- 
glected often his duty, and given place to envy and 
selfishness ; his sins are as the leaves in autumn, 
and as the dust of the roadinsummer.” Go, now, 
and look at the third side: ‘‘ When any person 
offended him, or he imagined that he was not treated 
properly, he got angry and hated his neighbour ; 
he wished his enemy evil, and was displeased at his 
success ; for days and weeks he cherished anger in 
his heart, and never wished his neighbour good 
morning, but rather spoke to his disadvantage, and 
gladly listened to bad reports concerning him ; also 
when opportunity offered ‘ rendered evil for evil,’ 
and only after a long time was he persuaded to 
change his behaviour.” Now, we must see what 
is written on the fourth side: ‘‘He prayed every 
day, ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.’” 

What is a stuffed nightingale or a painted rose ? 
What is your prayer and attendance at church, if 
you have not in your heart love and- obedience ? 
There is no melody, there is no fragrance. But if 
you hate your brother you have no love, and no 
obedience, for the Saviour says: “ A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another ;” and again, “If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 

Wherever the Spirit of God enters, he brings with 
him the spirit of love and forgiveness. He moves 
men, not merely to forgive men their trespasses, 
but also to pray on their behalf, that God also may 
pardon them. Many signs are enumerated, by 
which people may know whether their conver- 
sion is genuine, but none can be more certain than 
the test given by the Saviour—that from the heart 
we forgive those who have done, are doing, or are 
about to do, aught against us. 


HOW THE OLD ARE TO BECOME YOUNG. 


I pity you, that you are getting old, and yet you 
would like to be young, and to live a long while. I 
know, however, of something—do not think I am 
joking, I am quite serious—something that I think 
you would like very much, viz., a prescription for 
becoming young again, and if you use it properly, 
you will find I have not been deceiving you. But 
is it in your body or your soul, that you would like 
to become young again? Don’t be ashamed to say 
“in your body,” if that is your feeling. Well, 1 
have no remedy to accomplish that ;—God has re- 
served it for a future time, and at the great resur- 
rection, the grand Easter-feast, he will accomplish 
the wondrous work. But the renewal of the soul 
is another thing, and I have something to say about 
it. The soul has a mysterious nature, and it is 
unfathomable what may become of it, an angel or 
a devil, and an old soul may even become a child. 

You believe the Son of God. He said once to 
his disciples, some of whom were rather advanced 





in years (Peter, I think, was already bald at the 











| each of which has an inscription. On the first I 
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time) : ‘‘ Unless ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” And if this was an utter impossibility, 
it is clear the Saviour would not have mentioned it. 
If you think of the old people in your neighbour- 
hood, you will find a great variety among them. 
Some remind one of old cats. I don’t mean that 
they are dry and withered up, but I refer to their 
mind. They are obstinate and envious, and deeply 
interested in food and ready to grumble, whether 
you are silent or talkative, and all the day long 
they look discontented, and nothing pleases them. 
But you know some old men and women who are 
quite different. After speaking to them one feels 
as if one had tasted old sweet wine, and one would 
like to be with them every day, and almost falls 
in love with them. And though their face is full 
of lines, and looks so parched, it delights you to 
look at them. Their mouth has no teeth, but it is 
beautiful when words of piety and kindliness flow 
from it; and though their cheeks are hollow, 
their eyes make up for it, they beam with love, 
humility, meekness, and happiness in God; and 
this beaming look is gentle and calm, like the 
quiet sheen of glow-worms in a still summer night. 
And withal, they are so patient, and bear so 
much without complaining, and yield so readily to 
other people, and have so few claims, and are so 
anxious to be of no trouble to any one; they think 
so little of themselves, and pray so much for other 
people, and follow so readily what one suggests, 
and are always so calm, that you think their old 
bodies are inhabited by the soul of a dear angel- 
like pious child. These people are of the class 
whose youth has been renewed. 

Do you not agree with me, that such youthful- 
ness is a very precious thing, for, in the first place, 
it renders cld age pleasant, and people like such an 
aged companion, and like to keep him among them 
as long as possible. Secondly, there are no old 
people in heaven, and never shall be. For heaven 
is made to suit only children. Jesus says, ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” But 
how can a soul become young and childlike, a fra- 
grance to God and to angels? I will tell you 
something about it. 


You have seen beautiful images of saints. When 


you look into one of those faces, do you not feel | 


your heart moved, and forget your old annoy- 
ances and petty cares, and almost fancy you 
also should like being a saint ? And even when the 
artist has not been very clever, and when very 
little money has been spent on it, it is the expres- 
sion and memento of a God-devoted life. Now, 
what have the images of saints todo with my sub- 
ject? Just wait a moment. Our Lord God, who 
can paint most beautifully, even as he is the 
source of all that is truly good and beautiful, has 
himself made some lovely images ; and because you 


in your house or that of your neighbour, that you 
may see them daily, and learn of them. These 
are little children. 
them carefully; you must become their pupil, 


leaves all care to father and mother ! 


content, and make a cheerful face? And when 


one asks of you a favour, your soul growls and 


thinking always longingly about money ; look at 
the child, how willingly it gives, and how little it 
thinks about laying up, though it has got a long 
life before it, while you are not far from the grave, 
where money and possessions are of no avail. Or 
if you are tempted with thoughts of impurity, look 
at a child, look into its clear eye, and think of its 
innocence and its utter unconsciousness of the ex- 
istence of such evil, Or if you are tempted with 
vanity and self-consciousness and pride, look again 
at a child; it is humble, and does not know of its 
humility ; the very angels of God, who behold the 
Father’s face, are round it, and it never knows of 
its value and preciousness and beauty. Or if you 
are passionate, and not willing to forgive your 
friend who has offended you, and after any one 
has done you wrong, your heart remains a dark 
blank, like a clouded sky in autumn—look at a 
child, it is not easily provoked, it soon forgives 
and smiles again in a few minutes, and loves again 
as before, just as the brook in the rocky mountain 
soon becomes again clear and silvery when it has 
been disturbed. 

The child in thy house is the saint image, which 
God has placed there for thy contemplation and 
imitation ; a living sermon telling you what you are 
to be and do. 

But looking at a child is not enough to create 
within you the desire of becoming like a child, nor 
will it give you strength to accomplish this change. 
You must lay the foundation not in yourself, but 
in Another, who himself was once a child, and 
remained a child to his death, and remains so 
| throughout eternity, the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 
Cleave to him, and seek in every possible way to 
learn from him in doctrine and life. Read his 
word diligently, and meditate on it day and night ; 
go often to the Lord’s Supper, but with earnest 
preparation as if it was the first or last time ; and 
pray every day for a pure heart and a childlike 
soul, and throw thyself into God’s arms, as if you 
had died already, and had no longer any share in 
| the things of earth. 
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cannot be always in a church, he has placed them | 


Look at them well, and mark | 


When you are gloomy and depressed with thought, | 
and sit down with care boring into your heart like | 
a woodpecker into an old tree, then just look ata | 
child, how merrily it jumps about and sings, and | 
Could you 

not do likewise, and leave your care and trouble | 
in the hands of your Father in heaven, and be | 


covetousness is attacking you, and whenever any | 


barks inwardly like an ill-natured dog, and youare |f 
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never was there such a fuss made over it. Unpre- 

eer ee judiced persons might have called it an ugly weakly 

A ForTNIGHT’s time rather increased than dimi- | little thing; indeed, at first there were such ap- 
wished the excitement incident on the event at | prehensions of its dying, that it had been baptized 
Russell Square. in a’great hurry, ‘‘ Henry Leaf Ascott,” according 


Never was there such a wonderful baby, and | to the mother’s desire, which in her critical posi- 
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tion nobody dared to thwart. Even at the end of 
fourteen days, the ‘‘ son and heir” was still a 
puling, sickly, yellow-faced baby. But to the 
mother it was everything. 

From the moment she heard its first cry, Mrs. 
Ascott’s whole nature seemed to undergo a change. 
Her very. #y those blue eyes of Miss Seli- 
na’s, took F depth wo eae whenéyer she 
turned t6 look at the little bundle that lay beside 
her. She lever wearied of touching the tiny hands 
and feet, and wondering at them, and showing— 
to every one of the household ‘who was favoured 
with a sight of it— my baby,” as if it had been 
a miraclé of the universe, She was so unutterably 
happy and: proud. 

Elizabeth, too, seemed -hot-@ little proud “of 
the baby. To her arms*it had first been com- 
mitted; she had stood by‘at its first washing and 
dressmg, and had scarcely left it or her mistress 
since. |: Nurse, a very gratid. personage, had been a 
little ‘jealous of her at first, but soon grew conde- 
scending, and made great use of ler in tlie sick- 
roomj alleging that’ such an exceedingly sensible 
young person, 80 quiet and steady, was almost as 
good as a middle-aged: martied woman. Indeed, 
she onéé asked Elizabeth if she was a w idow, since 
she looked as if she had “seen trouble ;” and was 
very mich surprised to learn she was single and 
only twenty-three years old. 

Nobody else took any notice of her. Even Miss 
Hilary was so engrossed by her excitement and 
delight over the baby, that she only observed, 
‘* Elizabeth, you look rather worn out; this has 
been a trying time for you.” And Elizabeth had 
just answered ‘‘ Yes,”—no more. 

During the fortnight she had seen nothing of 
Tom. He had written her a short note or two, and 
the cook tald her he had been to the kitchen-door 
several times asking for her, but being answered 
that she was with her mistress upstairs, had gone 
away. 

‘** In the.sulks, most like, though he didn’t look 
it. He’s a pleasant-spoken young man, and I’m 
sure I wish you luck with him,” said Cogkie,.who, 
like all the, other servants, was now exceedingly 
civil to Elizabeth. 

Her stay,had risen ; she was, considered in the 
household a most fortunate woman. It wasshortly 
understood, that nurse—majestic nurse, had spoken 
so highly of her, that at the month’s end the baby 
was to be given entirely into her charge, with, of 
course, an almost fabulous amount of wages. 

** Unless,” said Mrs, Ascott, when this proposi- 
tion was made, suddenly recurring to a fact which 
seemed hitherto to have quite slipped from her 
mind, “unless you are still willing to get mar- 
ried, and think you would be happier married. 
In that case I won’t hinder you. But it would 








ee 


be such a comfort to me to keep you a littl 
longer.” 


‘Thank you, ma’am,” answered Elizabeth softly, 
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and busied herself with walking baby up and down Wher! 
the room, hushing it on her shoulder. If in the messag' 
dim light tears fell on its puny face, God help her, § jeard it 
poor Elizabeth ! “WI 

Mrs, Astott made such pre excellent recovery, & the you 
that in three weeks’ time ‘nobody was the least to him 
anxious about her, and Mr. Ascott arranged to § jitter : 
start on a business journey to Edinburgh ; promis-  jousek 
ing, however, to be back in three days for the | jor I v 
Christmas dinner, whi¢h-was to be a grand cele. “7 
bration. Miss Leaf and Miss Hilary were to appear § and ob 
thereat in their wedding-dresses ; and Mrs. Ascott 9 i mig] 
herself ‘took’ the most vital interest in Johanna’s pausin 
having a new cap for the occasion. Nay, she in- steps t 
sisted upon ordering it from her own milliner, and Ton 
having it made of the most:beautiful lace—the § jis ow 





i sweetest” old lady’s or that could possibly be 
invented, 

Evidently this wonderful baby had opened all 
hearts, and drawn every natural tie closer. Selina, 
lying on the sofa, in_her graceful white wrapper, 
and her neat close cap, looked:so young, 8o pretty, 
and, above all, so exceedingly gentle and motherly, 
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that her sisters’, hearts were full to overflowing, “J 
They acknowledged that happiness, like misery, sight 
was often brought about in a fashion totally unfore- Bu 
seen and incredible. Who would have thought, 
for instance, on that wretched night when Mr. ; 
Ascott came to Hilary at Kensington, or on that : 
dreary heartless wedding-day, that they should 
ever have been sitting in Selina’s room, so merry and 
and comfortable, admiring the baby, and on the arms 
friendliest terms with baby’s papa ? ‘“ 
“ Papa” isa magical word, and let married people see 1 
have fallen ever so wide asunder, the thought, H 
“my child’s mother,” ‘‘my baby’s father,” must sat 
in some degree bridge the gulf between them. “ 
When Peter Ascott was seen stooping, awkwardly bett 
enough, over his son’s cradle, poking his dumpy “ 
fingers. into. each tiny cheek in a half-alarmed, is i 
half-investigating manner, as if he wondered vex 
how it had all come about, but, on the whole, was ‘ 
rather pleased,than otherwise—the good angel of _ 
the household might have stood by and smiled, hay 
trusting that the ghastly skeleton therein might in To 
time crumble away into harmless dust, under the yo 
sacred touch of infant fingers. ing 
The husband and wife took a kindly, even affec- an 
tionate leave of one another. Mrs. Ascott called 
him ‘ Peter,” and begged him to take care of 80 
himself, and wrap up well that cold night. And 
when he was gone, and her sisters also, she lay on 
her sofa with her eyes open, thinking. What sort at 
of thoughts they were, whether repentant or hope- 
ful, solemn or tender, whether they might have n 
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passed away and been forgotten, or how far they 
night have influenced her life to come, none knew, 
and none ever did know. 

When there came a knock to the door, and a 
message for Elizabeth, Mrs. Ascott suddenly over- 
heard it and turned round. 

*‘ Who is wanting you? Tom Cliffe? Isn’t that 
the young man you are to be married to ? Go down 
to him at once. And stay, Elizabeth, as it’s such a 
bitter night, take him for half-an-hour into the 
housekeeper’s room. Send her upstairs, and tell 
her I wished it, though I don’t allow ‘ followers.’ ” 

«Thank you, ma’am,” said Elizabeth once more, 
and obeyed. She must speak to Tom some time, 
it might as well be done to-nightas not. Without 
pausing to think, she went down with dull heavy 
steps to the housekeeper’s room. 

Tom stood there alone. He looked so exactly 
his own old self ; he came forward to meet her so 
completely in his old familiar way, that for the 
instant she thought she must be under some dread- 
ful delusion; that the moonlight night in the 
square must have been all a dream ;—Esther, still 
the silly little Esther, whom Tom had often heard 
of and laughed at ; and Tom, her own Tom, who 
loved nobody but her. 

“Elizabeth ; what an age it is since I’ve had a 
sight of you !” 

But though the manner was warm as ever— 


“Tn his tone 
A something smote her, as if Duty tried 
To mock the voice of Love, how long since flown,” 


and quiet as she stood, Elizabeth shivered in his 
arms, 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you glad to 
Give me another kiss, my girl, do !” 

He took it: and she crept. away from him and 
sat down. 

“Tom, I’ve got something to say to you, andI’d 
better say it at once.” 

“To be sure. "Tisn’t any bad news from home, 
is it? Or’—looking uneasily at her—‘* I haven’t 
vexed you, have 1?” 

“ Vered me,” she repeated, thinking what a 
small foolish word it was to express what had 
happened, and what she had been suffering. ‘‘ No, 
Tom, not vexed me exactly. But I want to ask 
you a question. Who was it that you stood talk- 
ing with, under our tree in the square, between nine 
and ten o’clock, this night three weeks ago?” 

Though there was no anger in the voice, it was 
80 serious and deliberate that it made Tom start. 

‘Three weeks ago ; how can I possibly tell ?” 

“Yes, youcan: for it was a fine moonlight night, 
and you stood there a long time.” 

‘Under the tree, talking to somebody ? 


see me ? 


What 


“Tt was, for I saw you.” 
“The devil you did !” muttered Tom. 
“Don’t be angry, only tell me the plain truth. 
The young woman that was with you was our 
Esther here, wasn’t she ?” 
For the moment Tom looked altogether con- 
founded. 
said crossly, ‘‘ Well, and if it was, where’s the 
harm? Can’t a man be civil to a pretty girl with- 
out being called over the coals in this way ?” 
Elizabeth made no answer, at least not immedi- 
ately. At last she said, in a very gentle, subdued 
voice,— 
‘*Tom, are youfond of Esther? You would not 
kiss her if you were not fond of her. Do you like 
her as—as you used to like me?” 


Then he tried to recover himself, and 


Hers 
had no reproach in them, only a piteous entreaty, 
the last clinging to a hope which she knew to be 
false. 

‘* Like Esther ? of course I do. She’s a nice sort 
of girl, and we’re very good friends.” 

“Tom, a man can’t be ‘friends’ in that sort of 
way, with a pretty girl of eighteen, when he is 
going to be married to somebody else. At least, 
in my mind, he ought not.” 

Tom laughed, in aconfused manner. “TI say, 
you're jealous, and you'd better get over it.” 

Was she jealous? was it all fancy, folly? Did 
Tom stand there, true as steel, without a feeling in 
his heart that she did not share, without a hope in 
which she was not united, holding her, and prefer- 
ring her, with that individuality and unity of love, 
which true love ever gives and exacts, us it has a 
right to exact ? 

Not that poor Elizabeth reasoned in this way, 
but she felt the thing by instinct without reason- 
ing. 

‘*Tom,” she said, “tell me outright, just as if 
I was somebody else, and had never belonged to you 
at all, do you love Esther Martin ?” 

Truthful people enforce truth. Tom might be 
fickle, but he was not deceitful ; he could not look 
into Elizabeth’s eyes and tell her a deliberate lie ; 
somehow, he dared not. 

‘* Well, then—since you will have it out of me— 
I think I do.” 

So Elizabeth’s ‘ship went down.” It might 
have been a very frail vessel, that nobody in their 
right senses would have trusted any treasure with, 
still she did ; and it was all she had, and it went 
down to the bottom like a stone. 

It is astonishing how soon the sea,closes over this 
sort of wreck; and how quietly people take—when 
they must take, and there is no more disbelieving 
it—the truth which they would have given their 
lives to prove was an impossible lie. 


And she looked right up into his eyes. 





Perhaps it wasn’t me at all.” 


For some minutes, Tom stood facing the fire, and 
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Elizabeth sat on her chair opposite, without speak- 
ing. Then she took off her brooch, the only love- 
token he had given her, and put it into his hand. 

‘What's this for?” asked he suddenly. 

‘““You know. You'd better give it to Esther. 
It’s Esther, not me, you must marry now.” 

And the thought of Esther, giddy, flirting, use- 
less Esther, as Tom’s wife, was almost more than 
she could bear. The sting of it put even into her 
crushed humility a certain honest self-assertion. 

“I’m not going to blame you, Tom ; but I think 
I’m as good as she. I’m not pretty, I know, nor 
lively, nor young, at least I’m old for my age: but 
I was worth something. You should not have 
served me so.” 

Tom said, the usual excuse, that he “ couldn’t 
help it.” And suddenly turning round, he begged 
her to forgive him, and not forsake him. 

She forsake Tom! Elizabeth almost smiled. 

““T do forgive you ; I’m not a bit angry with you. 
If I ever was, I have got over it.” 

“That’s right. 


You’re a dear soul. Do you 


think I don’t like you, Elizabeth ?” 

““Oh yes,” she said sadly, “I daresay you do, a 
little, in spite of Esther Martin. But that’s not my 
way of liking, and I couldn’t stand it.” 

“What couldn’t you stand ?” 

“ Your kissing me to-day, and another girl to- 


morrow : your telling me I was everything to you 
one week, and saying exactly the same thing to 
another girl the next. It would be hard enough 
to bear if we were only friends, but as sweethearts, 
as husband and wife, it would be impossible. No, 
Tom, I tell you the truth, I could not stand it.” 

She spoke strongly, unhesitatingly, and for an 
instant there flowed out of her soft eyes that wild, 
fierce spark, latent even in these quiet humble 
natures, which is dangerous to meddle with. 

Tom did not attempt it. He felt all was over. 
Whether he had lost or gained; whether he was 
glad or sorry, he hardly knew. 

“I’m not going to take this back, anyhow,” he 
said, “ fiddling” with the brooch ; and then going up 
to her, he attempted, with trembling hands, to re- 
fasten it in her collar. 

The familiar action, his contrite look, were too 
much. People who have once loved one another, 
though the love is dead (for love can die) are not 
able to bury it all at once, or if they do, its pale 
ghost will still come knocking at the door of their 
hearts, ‘‘ Let me in, let me in.” 

Elizabeth ought, I know, in proper feminine dig- 
nity, to have bade Tom farewell without a glance 
oratouch. But she did not. When he had fas- 
tened her brooch, she looked up in his familiar face, 
a sorrowful, wistful, lingering look, and then clung 
about his neck : 

“O Tom, Tom, I was so fond of you!” 


And Tom mingled his tears with hers, and kissed 
her many times, and even felt his old affection return- 
ing, making him half oblivious of Esther; but merci- 
fully—for love rebuilt upon lost faith is like a house 
founded upon sands—the door opened, and Esther 
herself came in. 

Laughing, smirking, pretty Esther, who, thought- 
less as she was, had yet the sense to draw back | 
when she saw them. 

‘*Come here, Esther,” Elizabeth called impera- | 
tively ; and she came. 

“Esther, I’ve given up Tom; you may take | 
him if he wants you. Make him a good wife, and | 
If not ”— \ 

She could not say another word. She shut the | 
door upon them, and crept up stairs, conscious only | 
of one thought—if she only could get away from | 
them, and never see either of their faces any 
more ! 

And in this fate was kind to her, though in | 
that awful way in which fate—say rather Provi- 
dence — often works; cutting, with one sharp | 
blow, some knot that our poor, feeble, mortal | 
fingers have been long labouring at in vain; or | 
making that which seemed impossible to do, the | 
most natural, easy, and only thing to be done. \ 

How strangely often in human life ‘‘one woe | 
doth tread upon the other’s heel!” How con- | 
tinually, while one of those small private tragedies | 
that I have spoken of is being enacted within, the | 
actors are called upon to meet some other tragedy | 
from without, so that external energy counteracts 
inward emotion, and holy sympathy with another's 
sufferings stifles all personal pain. That truth 
about sorrows coming ‘‘in battalions” may have 
a divine meaning in it,—may be one of those | 
mysterious laws which guide the universe,—laws | 
that we can only trace in fragments, and guess | 
at the rest, believing in deep humility that one 
day we shall ‘‘ know even as we are known.” 

Therefore I ask no pity for Elizabeth, because | 
ere she had time to collect herself, and realize in | 
her poor confused mind that she had indeed said | 
goodbye to Tom, given him up and parted from 
him for ever, she was summoned to her mistress’s | 
room, there to hold a colloquy outside the door | 
with the seriously perplexed nurse. | 

One of those sudden changes had come which 
sometimes, after all, seems safe, strike terror into 
a rejoicing household, and end by carrying away, 
remorseless, the young wife from her scarcely 
tasted bliss, the mother of many children from 
her close circle of happy duties and yearning 
loves. 

Mrs. Ascott was ill. Either she had taken cold 
‘or been too much excited, or in the over-confidence 
of her recovery some slight neglect had occurred 
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—some trifle which nobody thinks of till after 
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| wards, and which yet proves the fatal cause, the 
| «little pin” that 


| ‘* Bores through the castle wall” 

| of mortal hope, and King Death enters in all his 
| awful state. 

| Nobody knew it or dreaded it ; for though Mrs. 
| Ascott was certainly ill, she was not at first very 
ill; and there being no telegraphs in those days, 
|| no one thought of sending for either her husband 
| or her sisters. But that very hour, when Elizabeth 
went up to her mistress, and saw the flush on her 
| cheek, and the restless expression of her eye, King 
Death had secretly crept in at the door of the man- 
sion in Russell Square. 

The patient was carefully removed back into 
her bed. She said little, except once, looking up 
uneasily,— 

“T don’t feel quite myself, Elizabeth.” 

And when her servant soothed her in the long 
familiar way, telling her she would be better in 
the morning, she smiled contentedly, and turned 
to go to sleep. 

Nevertheless Elizabeth did not go to her bed, 
but sat behind the curtain, motionless, for an hour 
or more. 

Towards the middle of the night, when her 
baby was brought to her, and the child instinc- 
tively refused its natural food, and began scream- 
ing violently, Mrs. Ascott’s troubled look returned. 

“What is the matter? What are you doing, 
Nurse? I won’t be parted from my baby,—I 
won't, I say !” 

And when, to soothe her, the little thing was 
again put into her arms, and again turned from 
her, a frightened expression came into the mothgr’s 
face. 

“ Am I going to be ill ?—is baby ”"— 

She stopped ; and as nurse determinately car- 
ried it away, she attempted no resistance, only 
followed it across the room with eager eyes. It 
was the last glimmer of reason there. From that 
time her mind began to wander, and before morn- 
ing she was slightly delirious. 

Still nobody apprehended danger. Nobody really 
knew anything about the matter, except nurse, 
and she, with a selfish fear of being blamed for 
carelessness, resisted sending for the doctor till 

his usual hour of calling. In that large house, as 
| in many other large houses, everybody’s business 
was nobody’s business, and a member of the 
family, even the mistress, might easily be sick or 
| dying in some room therein, while all things else 
| went on just as usual, and no one was any the 
| Wiser, 

About noon, even Elizabeth’s ignorance was 
roused up to the conviction that something was 
Very wrong with Mrs. Ascott, and that nurse’s skill 
could not counteract it. On her own responsi- 





bility she sent, or rather she went to fetch the 
doctor. He came; and his fiat threw the whole 
household into consternation. 

Now they knew that the poor lady whose happi- 
ness had touched the very stoniest hearts in the 
establishment, hovered upon the brink of the 
grave. Now all the women-servants, down to 
the little kitchen-maid with her dirty apron at 
her eyes, crept up stairs, one after the other, to 
the door of what had been such a silent, mysteri- 
ous room, and listened, unhindered, to the ravings 
that issued thence. ‘‘ Poor Missis,” and the “poor 
little baby,” were spoken of softly at the kitchen 
dinner-table, and eonfidentially sympathized over 
with inquiring tradespeople at the area gate. A 
sense of awe and suspense stole over the whole 
house, gathering thicker hour by hour of that dark 
December day. 

When her mistress was first pronounced ‘in dan- 
ger,” Elizabeth, aware that there was no one to 
act but herself, had taken a brief opportunity to 
slip from the room and write two letters, one to 
her master in Edinburgh, and the other to Miss 
Hyary. The first she gave to the footman to 
post; the second she charged him to send by 
special messenger to Richmond. But he, being 
lazily inclined, or else thinking that as the order 
was only given by Elizabeth, it was of compara- 
tively little moment, posted them both. So, vainly 
did the poor girl watch and wait; neither Miss 
Leaf nor Miss Hilary came. 

By night Mrs. Ascott’s delirium began to sub- 
side, but her strength was ebbing fast. Two 
physicians—three—stood by the unconscious wo- 
man, and pronounced that all hope was gone, if, 
indeed, the case had not been hopeless from the 
beginning. 

‘* Where is her husband? Has she no relations, 
no mother or sisters?” asked the fashionable phy- 
sician, Sir , touched by the sight of this 
poor lady dying alone, with only a nurse and a 
servant about her. ‘If she has, they ought to be 
sent for immediately.” 

Elizabeth ran down stairs, and rousing the old 
butler from his bed, prevailed on him to start im- 
mediately in the carriage, to bring back Miss Leaf 
and Miss Hilary. It would be midnight before he 
reached Richmond ; still it must be done. 

“Tl do it, my girl,” said he, kindly; “ and 
I'll tell them as gently as I can. Never fear.” 

When Elizabeth returned to her mistress’s room, 
the doctors were all gone, and nurse, standing at 
the foot of Mrs. Ascott’s bed, was watching her with 
the serious look which even a hireling or a stranger 
wears, in the presence of that sight which, how- 
ever familiar, never grows less awful—a fellow- 
creature slowly passing from this life into the life 
unknown. 
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Elizabeth crept up to the other side. The 
change, indescribable yet unmistakable, which 
comes over a human face when the warrant for 
its dissolution has gone forth, struck her at once. 

Never yet had Elizabeth seen death. Her 
father’s she did not remember, and among her few 
friends and connexions none other had occurred. 
At twenty-three years of age, she was still ignorant 
of that solemn experience which every woman must 
go through some time, often many times, during 
her life. For it is to women that all look in their 
extreme hoyr. Very few men, even the tenderest- 
hearted, are able to watch by the last struggle and 
close the eyes of the dying. 

For the moment, as she glanced round the dark- 
ened room, and then at the still figure on the bed, 
Elizabeth’s courage failed. Strong love might have 
overcome this fear—the natural recoil of youth and 
life from coming into contact with death and mor- 
tality ; but love was not exactly the bond between 
her and Mrs. Ascott. It was rather duty, pity, 
the tenderness that would have sprung up in her 
heart towards anybody she had watched and tended 
so long. ' 

‘¢ If she should die, die in the night, before Miss 
Hilary comes!” thought the poor girl, and glanced 
once more round the shadowy room, where she was 
now left quite alone.. For nurse, thinking with 
true worldly wisdom of the preservation of the 
**son and heir,” which was decidedly the most 
important question now, had stolen away, and was 
bifSy in the next room, seeing various young women 
whom the doctors had sent, one of whom was to 
supply to the infant the place of the poor mother 
whom it would never know. 

There was nobody left but herself to watch this 
dying mother, so Elizabeth took her lot upon her, 
smothered down her fears, and sat by the bedside, 
waiting for the least expression of returning reason 
in the sunken face, which was very quiet now. 

Consciousness did return at last, as the doctors 
had said it would. Mrs. Ascott opened her eyes ; 
they wandered from side to side, and then she said 
feebly, 

‘* Elizabeth, where’s my baby ?” 

What Elizabeth answered she never could remem- 
ber; perhaps nothing, or her agitation betrayed her, 
for Mrs. Ascott said again,— 

‘¢ Elizabeth, am I going to—to leave my baby ?” 

Some people might have considered it best to 
reply with a lie—the frightened, cowardly lie that 
is so often told at death-beds to the soul passing 
direct to its God. But this girl could not and 
dared not. 

Leaning over her mistress, she whispered, as 


|| softly as she could, choking down the tearg that 


might have disturbed the peace which, mercifully, 
seemed to have come with dying,— 





‘** Yes, you are going very soon—to God. He will | 


watch over baby, and give him back to you again | 


some day, quite safe.” 

** Will He 2?” 

The tone was submissive, half-inquiring ; like 
that of a child learning something it had never 
learned before—as Selina was now learning. Per. 
haps, even those three short weeks of motherhood 
had power so to raise her whole nature, that she 
had now gained the composure with which even the 
weakest soul can sometimes meet death, and had 
grown not unworthy of the dignity of a Christian’s 
dying. 

Suddenly she shivered. 
thought of—this. 
me ?” 

Oh, how Elizabeth longed for Miss Hilary, for 
anybody, who would have known what to say 
to the dying woman; who perhaps, as her look 
and words implied, till this hour had never thought 
of dying. Once, it crossed the servant’s mind 
to send for some clergyman ; but she knew none, 
and was aware that Mrs. Ascott did not either. 
She had no superstitious feeling that any clergy- 
man would do; just to give a sort of spiritual 
extreme unction to the departing soul. Her own 
religious faith was of such an intensely personal 
silent kind, that she did not believe in any good to 
be derived from a strange gentleman coming and 
praying by the bedside of a stranger, repeating set 
sayings with a set countenance, and going away 
again. And yet with that instinct which comes to 
almost every human soul, fast departing, Mrs. As- 
cott’s white lips whispered, ‘‘ Pray.” 

Elizabeth had no words, except those which 
Miss Leaf used to say night after night in the little 
parlour at Stowbury. She knelt down, and in a 
trembling voice repeated in her mistress’s ear,— 
** Our Father which art in heaven,”—to the end. 

After it Mrs. Ascott lay very quiet. At length 
she said, ‘‘ Please—bring—my—hbaby.” 
been from the first, and was to the last, ‘* my” 
baby. 

The small face was laid close to hers that she 
might kiss it. 

‘* He looks well ; he does not miss me much yet, 
poor little fellow !” And the strong natural agony 
came upon her, conquering even the weakness of 
herlast hour. ‘‘ Oh, it’s hard, hard! Will nobody 
teach my baby to remember me ?” 

And then lifting herself up on her elbow, she 
caugitt hold of nurse. 

“* Tell Mr. Ascott that Elizabeth is to take care 
of baby. Promise, Elizabeth. Johanna is old— 
Hilary may be married—you will take care of my 
baby ?” 

“TI will—as long 
Hand. 


“‘T am afraid ; I never 
Wl nobody come and speak to 


as I live,” said Elizabeth 
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She took the child in her arms, and for almost 
another hour stood beside the bed thus, until 
nurse whispered, ‘‘ Carry it away, its mother 
doesn’t know it now.” 

But she did ; for she feebly moved her fingers as 

| if in search of something. Baby was still asleep, 
but Elizabeth contrived, by kneeling down close 

| to the bed, to put the tiny hand under those cold 
fingers ; they closed immediately upon it, and re- 
mained so till the last. 

When Miss Leaf and Miss Hilary came in, Eliza- 
beth was still kneeling there, trying softly to take 
the little hand away ; for the baby had wakened, 
and began its piteous wail. But it did not disturb 
the mother now. 

“ Poor Selina” was no more. Nothing of her 
was left to her child except the name of a mother. 
It may have been better so. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“IN MEMORY OF 
SELINA, 
THE BELOVED WIFE OF PETER ASCOTT, ESQ., 
OF RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, 
AND DAUGHTER OF 
THE LATE HENRY LEAF, 
OF THIS TOWN. 
DIED DECEMBER 24, 1839, 
AGED 41 YEARS.” 
| Sccx was the inscription which now, for six 
| months, had met the eyes of the inhabitants of 
| Stowbury, on a large dazzlingly white marble 
| monument, the first that was placed in the church- 
| yard of the New Church. 

What motive induced Mr. Ascott to inter his 
wife here ; whether it was a natural wish to lay 
her, and some day lie beside her, in their native 
earth ; or the less creditable desire of showing how 
rich he had become, and of joining his once humble 
name, even on a tombstone, with one of the oldest 
names in the annals of Stowbury—nobody could 
find out. Probably nobody cared. 

The Misses Leaf were content that he should do 
| as he pleased in the matter: he had shown strong 
but not exaggerated grief at his loss; if any re- 
morse mingled therewith, Selina’s sisters happily 
did not know it. | Nobody ever did know the full 
history of things except Elizabeth, and she kept it 
to herself. So the family skeleton was buried 
quietly in Mrs, Ascott’s grave. 

Peter Ascott showed, in his coarse fashion, 
much sympathy and consideration for his wife’s 
sisters. He had them staying in the house till a 
week after the funeral was over, and provided 
them with the deepest and handsomest mourning. 
He even, in a formal way, took counsel with them 
as to the carrying out of Mrs. Ascott’s wishes, and 


the retaining of Elizabeth in charge of the son 
Ri, 


ESQ, 











and heir, which was accordingly settled. And 
then they went back to their old life at Richmond, 
and the widower returned to his solitary bachelor 
ways. He looked as usual; went to and from 
the City as usual; and his brief married life 
seemed to have passed away from him like a 
dream. 

Not altogether a dream. Gradually he began 
to wake up to the consciousness of an occasional 
child’s cry in the house ; that large, silent, dreary 
house, where he was once more the sole, soli- 
tary master. Sometimes, when he came in from 
church of Sundays, he would mount another flight 
of stairs, walk into the nursery at the top of 
the house, and stare with distant curiosity at the 
little creature in Elizabeth’s arms, pronounce it a 
“fine child, and did her great credit,” and walk 
down again. He never seemed to consider it as his 
child, this poor old bachelor of so many years’ 
standing ; he had outgrown apparently all sense 
of the affections or the duties of a father. Whether 
they ever would come into him ; whether, after 
babyhood was passed, he would begin to take an 
interest in the little creature who throve and blos- 
somed into beauty,—which, as if watched by 
guardian angels, dead mothers’ children seem often 
to do,—was a source of earnest speculation to 
Elizabeth. 

In the meantime, he treated both her and the 
baby with extreme consideration, allowed her to 
do just as she liked, and gave her indefinite sums 
of money to expend upon the nursery. 

When summer came and the doctor ordered 
change of air, Mr. Ascott consented to her sugges- 
tion of taking a lodging for herself and baby near 
baby’s aunts at Richmond ; only desiring that the 
lodging should be as handsome as could be secured, 
and that, every other Sunday, she should bring up 
his son to spend the day at Russell Square. 

And so, during the long summer months, the 
motherless child, in its deep mourning — which 
looks so pathetic on a very young baby—might 
be seen carried about in Elizabeth’s arms every- 
where. ‘When, after the first six weeks, the wet 
nurse left—in fact, two or three wet-nurses succes- 
sively were abolished—she took little Henry solely 
under her own charge. She had comparatively 
small experience, but she had common sense, and 
the strong motherly instinct which comes by 
nature to some women. Besides, her whole soul 
was wrapped up in this little child. 

From. the hour when, even with her mistress 
dying before her eyes, Elizabeth had felt a strange 
thrill of comfort in the new duty which had come 
into her blank life, she took to this duty as 
women only can whose life has become a blank. 
She received the child as a blessing sent direct 
from God ; by unconscious hands—for Mrs. Ascott 
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knew nothing of what happened ; something that 
would heal her wounded heart, and make her for- 
get Tom. 

And so it did. "Women and mothers well know 
how engrossing is the care of an infant ; how each 
minute of the day is filled up with something to 
be done or thought of ; so that “fretting” about 
extraneous things becomes quite impossible. How 
gradually the fresh life growing up and expanding 
puts the worn-out or blighted life into the back- 
ground, and all the hopes and fancies cling around 
the small, beautiful present, the ever-developing, 
ever-marvellous mystery of a young child’s exist- 
ence! Why it should be so, we can only guess ; 
but that it is so, many a wretched wife, many a 
widowed mother, many a broken-hearted, forlorn 
aunt, has thankfully proved. 

Elizabeth proved it likewise. She did not ex- 
actly lose all memory of her trouble, but it seemed 
lighter ; it was swallowed up in this second pas- 
sion of adopted motherhood. And so she sank, 
quietly and at once, into the condition of a middle- 
aged woman, whose life’s story—and her sort of 
women have but one—was a mere episode, told 
and ended. 

For Esther had left, and been married to Tom 
Cliffe, within a few weeks of Mrs. Ascott’s funeral. 
Of course, the household knew everything ; but 
nobody condoled with Elizabeth. There was a cer- 
tain stand-off-ishness about her which made them 
hold their tongues. They treated her with much 
respect, as her new position demanded. She took 
this, as she took everything, with the grave quiet- 
ness which was her fashion from her youth up; 
assumed her place as a confidential upper servant ; 
dressed well, but soberly, like a woman of forty, 
and was called ‘‘ Mrs.” Hand. 

The only trace her ‘‘ disappointment” left upon 
her was a slightly bitter way of speaking about 
men in general, and a dislike to any chatter about 
love-affairs and matrimony. Her own story she 
was never known to refer to, in the most distant 
way, except once. 

Miss Hilary—who, of course, had heard all, but 
delicately kept silence—one night, when little 
Henry was not well, remained in the lodgings on 
Richmond Hill, and slept in the nursery, Eliza- 
beth making up for herself a bed on the floor close 
beside baby and cradle. In the dead of night the 
two women, mistress and maid, by some chance, 
said a few things to one another which never 
might have been said in the daylight, and which, 
by tacit consent, were never afterwards referred 
to by either, any more than if they had been spoken 
in a dream. 

Elizabeth told briefly, though not without emo- 
tion, all that had happened between herself and 
Tom ; and how he was married to Esther Martin. 





And then both women went back, in a moralizing 
way, to the days when they had both been 
“young” at Stowbury ; and how different life was 
from what they then thought and looked forward 
to,—Miss Hilary and her ‘‘ bower-maiden.” 

**Yes!” answered the former with a sigh, 
*‘things are indeed not as people fancy when they 
are girls, We dream, and dream, and think we 
see very far into the future, which nobody sees 
but God. I often wonder how my life will end.” 

Elizabeth said, after a pause, ‘‘ I always felt sure 
you would be married, Miss Hilary. There was 
one person—lIs he alive still? Is he ever coming 
home ?” 


**T don’t know.” 

‘*T am sure he was very fond of you. 
looked like a good man.” 

“He was the best man I ever knew.” 

This was all Miss Hilary said, and she said it 
softly and mournfully. She might never have said 
it at all; but it dropt from her unawares in the 
deep feeling of the moment, when her heart was 
tender over Elizabeth’s own sad, simply-told story. 
Also, because of a sudden and great darkness which 
had come over her own. 

Literally, she did not now know whether Robert 
Lyon were alive or dead. Two months ago his 
letters had suddenly ceased, without any explana- 
tion; his last being exactly the same as the others 
—as frank, as warmly affectionate, as cheerful and 
brave. 

One solution to this was his possible coming 
home. But she did not, after careful reasoning on 
the subject, believe that likely. She knew exactly 
his business relations with his employers; that 
there was a fixed time for his return to England, 
which nothing except the very strongest necessity 
could alter. Even in the chance of his health 
breaking, so as to incapacitate him for work, he 
should, he always said, have to go to the hills, 
rather than take the voyage home prematurely. 
And in that case, he certainly would have informed 
his friends of his movements. There was nothing 
erratic, or careless, or eccentric about Robert 
Lyon ; he was a practical, business-like Scotchman, 
—far too cautious and too regular in all his habits 
to be guilty of those accidental negligences by 
which wanderers abroad sometimes cause such 
cruel anxieties to friends at home. 

For the same reason, the other terrible possi- 
bility—his death—was not likely to have happened 
without their hearing of it. Hilary felt sure, with 
the strong confidence of love, that he would have 
taken every means to leave her some last word— 
some farewell token—which would reach her after 
he was gone, and comfort her with the assurance 
of what, living, he had never plainly told. Some- 
times, when a wild terror of his death seized her, 
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this settled conviction drove it back again. He 
must be living, or she would have heard. 

There was another interpretation of the silence, 
which many would have considered the most pro- 
bable of all—he might be married. Not deli- 
berately, but suddenly ; drawn into it by some of 
those impelling trains of circumstance which are 

| the cause of so many marriages—especially with 
men ; or, impelled by one of those violent passions 
which occasionally seize on an exceedingly good 
man, fascinating him against his conscience, reason, 
and will, until he wakes up to find himself fettered 
and ruined for life. Such things do happen— 
strangely, pitifully often. The like might have 
happened to Robert Lyon. 

Hilary did not actually believe it ; but still her 
common sense told her that it was possible. She 
was not an inexperienced girl now; she looked on 
the world with the eyes of a woman of thirty; and 
though, thank Heaven! the romance had never 
gone out of her—the faith, and trust, and tender 
love—still it had sobered down a little. She knew 
it was quite within the bounds of possibility that 
a,young man, separated from her for seven years, 
thrown into all kinds of circumstances and among 
all sorts of people, should have changed very much 
in himself, and, consequently, towards her. That, 
without absolute faithlessness, he might suddenly 
have seen some other woman he liked better, and 
have married at once. Or, if he came back un- 
married—she had taught herself to look this pro- 
bability also steadily in the face—he might find 
the reality of her—Hilary Leaf—different from his 
remembrance of her ; and so, without actual false- 
ness to the old true love, might not love her any 
more. 


These fears made her resolutely oppose Johanna’s 
wish to write to the house of business at Liver- 


pool, and ask what had become of Mr. Lyon. It 
seemed like seeking after him,—trying to hold him 
by the slender chain which he had never attempted 
to make any stronger, and which, already, he might 
have broken, or desired: to break. 

She could not do it. Something forbade her ; 
that something in the inmost depths of a woman’s 
nature which makes her feel her own value, and 
exact that she shall be sought; that, if her love 
be worth having, it is worth seeking ; that, how- 
ever dear a man may be to her, she refuses to 
drop into his mouth like an over-ripe peach from 

| agarden wall. In her sharpest agony of anxiety 
concerning him, Hilary felt that she could not, on 
her part, take any step that seemed to compel 
love—or even friendship—from Robert Lyon. It 

| Was not pride,—she could hardly be called a proud 
|| Woman ; it was an innate sense of the dignity of 
|| that love which, as a free gift, is precious as 





utterly and insultingly poor—when paid as a debt 
of honour, or offered as a benevolent largesse. 

And so, though oftentimes her heart felt breaking, 
Hilary laboured on; sat the long day patiently 
at her desk; interested herself in the young 
people over whom she ruled; became Miss Bal- 
quidder’s right hand in all sorts of schemes which 
that good woman was for ever carrying out for the 
benefit of her fellow-creatures; and at leisure 
times occupied herself with Johanna, or with 
Elizabeth and the baby,—trying to think it was 
a very beautiful and happy world, with love still 
in it, and a God of love ruling over it,—only, 
only— 

Women are very humble in their cruellest 
pride. Many a day she felt as if she could have 
crawled a hundred miles in the dust—like some 
Catholic pilgrim—just to get one sight of Robert 
Lyon. 

Autumn came—lovely and lingering late. It was 
November, and yet the air felt mild as May, and 
the sunshine had that peculiar genial brightness 
which autumnal sunshine alone possesses ;—even 
as, perhaps, late happiness has in it a holy calm 
and sweetness which no youthful ecstasy can ever 
boast. 

The day happened to be Hilary’s birthday. She 
had taken a holiday, which she, Johanna, Eliza- 
beth, and the baby, had spent in Richmond Park, 
watching the rabbits darting about under the 
brown fern, and the deer grazing contentedly hard 
by. They had sat a long time under one of the 
oak-trees with which the Park abounds, listening 
for the sudden drop, drop of an occasional acorn 
among the fallen leaves ; or making merry with the 
child, as a healthy, innocent, playful child always 
can make good women merry. 

Still, Master Henry was not a remarkable speci- 
men of infanthood, and had never occupied more 
than his proper nepotal corner in Hilary’s heart. 
She left him chiefly to Elizabeth, and to his aunt 
Johanna, in whom the grandmotherly character 
had blossomed out in full perfection. And when 
these two became engrossed in his infant majesty, 
Hilary sat a little apart, unconsciously folding her 
hands and fixing her eyes on vacancy ; becoming 
fearfully alive to the sharp truth, that of all griefs 
a strong love unreturned or unfulfilled is the grief 
which most blights a woman’s life. Say, rather, 
any human life ; but it is worst to a woman, be- 
cause she must necessarily endure passively. So 
enduring, it is very difficult to recognise the good 
hand of God therein. Why should He ordain 
longings, neither selfish nor unholy, which yet are 
never granted ; tenderness which expends itself in 
vain ; sacrifices which are wholly unneeded ; and 
sufferings which seem quite thrown away? That 
is, if we dared allege of anything in the moral or 
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in the material world, where so much loveliness, 
so much love, appear continually wasted, that it is 
really ‘‘thrown away.” We never know through 
what divine mysteries of compensation the Great 
Father of the universe may be carrying out His 
sublime plan; and those three words, ‘‘God is 
love,” ought to contain, to every doubting soul, 
the solution of all things. 

As Hilary rose from under the tree, there was 
a shadow on her sweet face, a listless weariness in 
her movements, which caught Johanna’s attention. 
Johanna had been very good to her child. When, 
do what she would, Hilary could not keep down 
fits of occasional dulness or impatience, it was 
touching to see how this woman of over sixty 
years slipped from her due pedestal of honour and 
dignity, to be patient with her younger sister’s 
unspoken bitterness and incommunicable care. 

She now, seeing how restless Hilary was, rose 
when she rose, put her arm in hers, and accom- 
panied her, speaking or silent, with quick steps or 
slow, as she chose, across the beautiful park, than 
which, perhaps, all England cannot furnish a 
scene more thoroughly sylvan, thoroughly English. 
They rested on that high ground near the gate of 
Pembreke Lodge, where the valley of the Thames 
lies spread out like a map, stretching miles and 
miles away in luxuriant greenery. 

‘¢ How beautiful! I wonder what a foreigner 
would think of this view? Or any one who had 
been long abroad? How inexpressibly sweet and 
home-like it would seem to him !” 

Hilary turned sharply away, and Johanna saw 
at once what her words had implied. She felt so 
sorry, so vexed with herself ; but it was best to 
leave it alone. So they made their way homeward, 
speaking of something else; and then that hap- 
pened which Johanna had been almost daily ex- 
pecting would happen, though she dared not com- 
municate her hopes to Hilary, lest they should 
prove fallacious. 

The two figures, both in deep mourning, might 
have attracted any one’s attention ; they caught 
that of a gentleman, who was walking quickly and 
looking about him, as if in search of something. 
He passed them at a little distance, then repassed, 
then turned, holding out both his hands. 

‘* Miss Leaf ; I was sure it was you.” 

Only the voice ; everything else about him was 
so changed that Hilary herself would certainly have 
passed him in the street, that brown, foreign-look- 
ing, middle-aged man, nor recognised him as 
Robert Lyon. But for all that it was himself ; it 
was Robert Lyon. 

Nobody screamed, nobody fainted. People sel- 
dom do that in real life, even when a friend turns 
up suddenly from the other end of the world. 
They only hold out 2 warm hand, and look silently 





in one another’s faces, and try to believe that all 
is real, as these did. 

Robert Lyon shook hands with both ladies, one 
after the other, Hilary last, then placed himself 
between them. | 


| 


‘* Miss Leaf, will you take my arm ?” ! 


The tone, the manner, were so exactly like him. | 
self, that in a moment all these intervening years | 
seemed crushed into an atom of time. Hilary felt 
certain, morally and absolutely certain, that, in 
spite of all outward change, he was the same 
Robert Lyon who had bade them all good-bye 
that Sunday night in the parlour at Stowbury. 
The same, even in his love for herself, though he 
had simply drawn her little hand under his arm, 
and never spoken a single word. 

Hilary Leaf, down, secretly, on your heart's 
lowest knees, and thank God! Repent of all 
your bitternesses, doubts, and pains; be joyful, 
be joyful! But, oh, remember to be so humble 
withal. 

She was. As she walked silently along by 
Robert Lyon’s side, she pulled down her veil to 
hide the sweetest, most contrite, most child-like 
tears. What did she deserve, more than her 
neighbours, that she should be so very, very 
happy? And when, a good distance across the 
park, she saw the dark, solitary figure of Eliza- 
beth carrying baby, she quietly guided her com- 
panions into a different path, so as to avoid meeting, 
lest the sight of her happiness might in any way 
hurt poor Elizabeth. 

**I only landed last night at Southampton,” 
Mr. Lyon explained to Miss Leaf, after the fashion 
people have, at such meetings, of falling upon the 
most practical and uninteresting details. ‘I 
came by the Overland Mail. It was a sudden 
journey. I had scarcely more than a few hours’ 
notice. The cause of it was some very unpleasant 
defalcations in our firm.” 

Under any other circumstances, Hilary might 
have smiled ; maybe she did smile, and tease him 
many a time afterwards, because the first thing 
he could find to talk about, after seven years’ ab- 
sence, was ‘*‘ defalcations in our firm.” But now 
she listened gravely, and by and by took her part 
in the unimportant conversation which always oc- 
curs after a meeting such as this. 

‘‘ Were you going home, Miss Leaf? They 
told me at your house you were expected to din- 
ner. May I come with you? for I have only a 
few hours to stay. To-night I must go on to 
Liverpool.” 

‘* But we shall be sure soon to see you again ?” 

“‘T hope so, And I trust, Miss Leaf, that I do 
not intrude to-day ?” 

He said this with his Scotch shyness, or pride, 
or whatever it was; so like his old self, that it 
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made somebody smile! But somebody loved it. 
Somebody lifted up to his face eyes of silent wel- 
come ; sweet, soft, brown eyes, where never, since 
he knew them, had he seen one cloud of anger 
darken, one shadow of unkindness rise. 

“This is something to come home to,” he said 
in a low voice, and not over lucidly. Ay, it was. 

“‘T am by no means disinterested in the matter 
of dinner, Miss Leaf; for I have no doubt of 
finding good English roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding on your sister’s birthday. Happy returns of 
the day, Miss Hilary !” 

She was so touched by his remembering this, 
that, to hide it, she put on a spice of her old 
mischievousness, and asked him if he was aware 
how old she was ? 

“Yes: you are thirty; I have known you for 
fifteen years.” 

‘Tt is a long time,” said Johanna, thoughtfully. 

Johanna would not have been human had she 
not been a little thoughtful and silent on the way 
home, and had she not many times, out of the 
corners of her eyes, sharply investigated Mr. 
Robert Lyon ? 

He was much altered ; there was no doubt of 
that. Seven years of Indian life would change 
anybody ; take the youthfulness out of anybody. 
It was so with Robert Lyon. When coming into 
the parlour, he removed his hat, many a white 
thread was visible in his hair, and besides the spare, 
dried-up look which is always noticeable in people 
who have lived long in hot climates, there was an 
‘‘old” expression in his face, indicating many a 
worldly battle fought and won, but not without 
leaving sears behind. 

Even Hilary, as she sat opposite to him at table, 
could not but feel that he was no longer a young 
man, either in appearance or reality. 

We ourselves grow old, or older, without know- 
ing it, but when we suddenly come upon the 
same fact in another, it startles us. Hilary had 
scarcely recognised how far she herself had left her 
girlish days behind, till she saw Robert Lyon. 

‘‘You think me very much changed ?” said he, 
guessing, by his curiously swift intuition of old, 
what she was thinking of. 

‘* Yes, a good deal changed,” she answered truth- 
fully ; at which he was silent. 

He could not read — perhaps no man’s heart 
could—all the emotion that swelled in hers as she 
looked at him, the love of her youth, no longer 
young. How the ghostly likeness of the former 
face gleamed out under the hard, worn lines of 
the face that now was touching her with ineffable 
tenderness. Also, with solemn content came a sense 
of the entire indestructibleness of that love which 

| through all decay or alteration traces the ideal 
image still, clings to it, and cherishes it with a 





tenacity that laughs to scorn the grim dread of 
“‘ growing old.” 

In his premature, and not specially comely 
middle age, in his grey hairs, in the painful, an- 
xious, half-melancholy expression which occasion- 
ally flitted across his features, as if life had gone 
hard with him, Robert Lyon was a thousand times 
dearer to her than when the world was all before 
them both, in the early days at Stowbury. 

There is a great deal of sentimental nonsense 
talked about people having been ‘‘ young together.” 
Not necessarily is that a bond. Many a tie formed 
in youth dwindles away and breaks off naturally 
in maturer years. Characters alter, circumstances 
divide. No one will dare to allege that there may 
not be loves and friendships formed in middle life 
as dear, as close, as firm as any of those of youth ; 
perhaps, with some temperaments, infinitely more so. 
But when the two go together, when the calm 
election of maturity confirms the early instinct, 
and the lives have run parallel, as it were, for 
many years, there can be no bond like that of those 
who say, as these two did, ‘‘We were young to- 
gether.” 

He said so when, after dinner, he came and 
stood by the window where Hilary wag sitting 
sewing. Johanna had just gone out of the room ; 
whether intentionally or not this history cannot 
avouch. Let us give her the benefit of the doubt ; 
she was a generous woman. 

During the three hours that Mr. Lyon had been 
with her, Hilary’s first agitation had subsided. 
That exceeding sense of rest which she had always 
felt beside him—the sure index of people who, 
besides loving, are meant to guide and help and 
bless one another—returned as strong as ever. 
That deep affection, which should underlie all love, 
revived and clung to him with a child-like con- 
fidence, strengthening at every word he said, every 
familiar look and way. 

He was by no means so composed as she was, 
especially now when, coming up to her side and 
watching her hands moving for a minute or so, he 
asked her to tell him, a little more explicitly, of 
what had happened to her since they parted. 

“Things are rather different from what I 
thought ;” and he glanced with a troubled air 


round the neat but very humbly furnished parlour. 


‘“* And about the shop?” 

** Johanna told you.” 

““Yes; but her letters have been so few, so 
short—not that I could expect more. 
if you will trust me—tell me all.” 

Hilary turned to him, her friend for fifteen 
years. He was that, if he was nothing more. And 
he had been very true ; he deserved to be trusted. 
She told him, in brief, the history of the last 
year or two, and then added : 


Still—now, 
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‘But after all, it is hardly worth the telling, 
because, you see, we are very comfortable now. 
Poor Ascott, we suppose, must be in Australia. 
I earn enough to keep Johanna and myself, and 
Miss Balquidder is a good friend to us. We have 
re-paid her, and owe nobody anything. Still, we 
have suffered a great deal. Two years ago; oh! 
it was a dreadful time.” 

She was hardly aware of it, but her candid 
tell-tale face betrayed more even than her words. 
It cut Robert Lyon to the heart. 

*‘- You suffered, and I never knew it.” 

**T never meant you to know.” 

“Why not?” He walked the room in great 
excitement. ‘‘I ought to have been told; it was 
cruel not to tell me. Suppose you had sunk under 
it; suppose you had died, or been driven to do 
what many a woman does for the sake of mere 
bread and a home—what your poor sister did— 
married. But I beg your pardon.” 

For Hilary had started up with her face all 
a-glow. 

‘*No,” she cried ; ‘‘no poverty would have sunk 
me as low as that. I might have starved, but I 
should never have married.” 

Robert Lyon looked at her, evidently uncompre- 
hending, then said humbly, though rather form- 
ally,— 

‘**T beg your pardon once more. 
to allude to anything of the kind.” 

Hilary replied not. It seemed as if now, close 
together, they were farther apart than when the 
Indian seas rolled between them. 

Mr. Lyon’s brown cheek turned paler and paler ; 
he pressed his lips hard together; they moved 
once or twice, but still he did not utter a word. 
At last, with a sort of desperate courage, and in a 
tone that Hilary had never heard from him in her 
life before, he said :— 

. Yes, I believe I have a right, the right that 
every man has when his whole happiness depends 
upon it, to ask you one question. You know 
everything concerning me ; you always have known; 
I meant that you should—I have taken the utmost 
care that you should. There is not a bit of my 
life that has not been as open to you as if—as if 
—. But I know nothing whatever concerning 
you.” 

** What do you wish to know?” she faltered, 


I had no right 








“Seven years is a long time. Are you free? 
I mean, are you engaged to be married ?” 

T" 

‘*Thank God !” 

He dropped his head down between his hands, 
and did not speak for a long time. 


And then, with difficulty, for it was always hard | 


to him to speak out, he told her, at least he some- 
how made her understand, how he had loved her. 
No light fancy of sentimental youth, captivated by 
every fresh face it sees, putting upon each one the 


colouring of its own imagination, and adorning | 


not what is, but what itself creates: no sudden, 
selfish, sensuous passion, caring only to attain its 
object, irrespective of reason, right, or conscience ; 


but the strong deep love of a just man, deliberately | 
choosing one woman as the best woman out of all | 
the world, and setting himself resolutely to win | 


her. Battling for her sake with all hard fortune : 
keeping, for her sake, his heart pure from all the 
temptations of the world: never losing sight of 
her : watching over her so far as he could, consis- 
tently with the sense of honour (or masculine pride, 
which was it? but Hilary forgave it anyhow) which 


made him resolutely compel himself to silence: hold- | 


ing her perfectly free, while he held himself bound. 
Bound, by a faithfulness perfect as that of the 
knights of old, asking nothing, and yet giving all. 

Such was his love; this brave, plain-spoken, 
single-hearted Scotsman. 


love of a good woman for a good man. But this 
secret Robert Lyon had evidently never guessed, 
or deemed himself wholly unworthy of such a pos- 
session. 

He took her hand at last, and held it firmly. 

“ And now that you know all, do you think in 
time—T'll not hurry you—but in time, do you think 
I could make you love me ?” 

She looked up in his face with her honest eyes. 
Smiling as they were, there was pathos in them ; 
the sadness left by those long years of hidden suf- 
fering, now for ever ended. 

*‘T have loved you all my life,” said Hilary. 
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Would that there were | 
more such men, and more such love, in the world! 
Few women could have resisted it, certainly not 
Hilary, especially with a little secret of her own 
lying perdu at the bottom of her heart; that 
“sleeping angel” whence half her strength and 
courage had come; the noble, faithful, generous 
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THE MERCHANT OF THE FAR WEST: © 
(A FIRESIDE NARRATIVE FOR BOYS.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir was a magnificent autumnal evening. Our 
ship was covered with canvas‘towering to tlie 
very truck; her studding-sails spreading out- 
wards like the wings of an immense sea-bird, and 
herself “ staggering,” as the sailors say, under a 
fresh quarter-wind, with as much as she could 
carry, neither less nor more. The horizon was 
clear—a rare thing at sea—and gave promise of a 
glorious sunset. We were in the middle of the 
Atlantic, and not a sail in sight; so that we 
seemed to be the living centre of the whole 
visible world,—of the ocean which swept around 
us, and the blue dome of the cloudless sky that 
descended over us, resting its huge rim upon the 
circumference of the plain of waters. The pas- 
sengers had finished dinner, and were pacing the 
deck ; or, broken up into little parties, were 
singing, telling stories, reading, or gazing over 
the bulwarks upon the ruddy rays of light be- 
coming more intense in the western clouds that 
gathered round the setting sun. Such delightful 
evenings on shipboard always spread a happiness 
throughout the whole vessel. Sickness and 
moroseness are both banished; and those who 
ordinarily “dwell apart,” become frank, affable, 
and communicative. 

It was so with one of the passengers, whose 
appearance and manners had arrested my atten- 
tion ever since we had left harbour. He was a 
man of ordinary stature, and of a light wiry 
make. There was something peculiarly striking 
in his countenance, yet one could hardly tell 
what that something was. The features were all 
small and well formed ; the complexion dark and 
swarthy ; the hair lank and jet black ; the eye— 
yes, therein lay the mysterious something. 

For four days I never heard that man open his 
lips. He sat during meals at the corner of the table 
near the door of the saloon, nearly opposite to me, 
and separated always by a considerable gap from his 
next neighbour. He seldom raised his head while 
eating; never partook of more than one dish, and of 
that very sparingly, eating very rapidly, and never 
drank anything stronger than water ; so that his 
meal, begun always late, and taken in silence, was 
over in a few minutes, and his seat again empty. 
When on deck he paced up and down from morn- 
ing till night, speaking to no one, and apparently 
absorbed in his own thoughts. His step was as 
peculiar to himself as were his other manners ; 
short and rapid, and noiseless, like a wild beast 
speeding onwards towards its prey, he seemed 
to glide along the deck. But no one could look 
at that face without feeling there was something 
behind it ‘‘out of the common.” That eye! 
How quickly it glanced round, and seemed to 
fasten on everything and everybody ; now chang- 
ing to calm sadness, brooding in deep thought ; 
or suddenly—one knows not why—becoming fixed 
with a sharp piercing glance of fire, beneath the con- 
tracted eyebrows, as if it gazed upon a spirit ; while 
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the nostrils were distended, the lips compressed, 
and the features lighted up with deep emotion. 

A total stranger myself to all the passengers, I 
could not make the inquiries which I felt prompted 
by curiosity to make, about this unknown person. 
But one day after dinner—on that beautiful 
autumnal evening I have described—two pas- 
sengers beside me, while conversing about the 
great emigration then taking place from the 
United States to the shores of the Pacific, hap- 
pened to forget the name of some dangerous pass. 
‘*What is the name?” exclaimed a Yankee, 
stamping his foot with irritation, and knitting his 
brow. ‘Jonada del Muerto between Chihuahua 
and Santa Fe,” said the unknown one, without 
lifting his eyes or speaking another word ; then 
rising from his seat, he proceeded to the deck as 
if he had uttered something in a dream. 

“Queer chap, that!” remarked one of the 
speakers, as he gazed after him; ‘“‘I knew he 
knowed it, if man did.” 

** Who is he ?” I inquired. 

“Well, I expect,” said the Yankee, “that he 
does some business in the far west. I heard a 
St. Louis man—that tall, red-haired fellow at the 
other table—say, that his life would be one of the 
loudest in any language, if it were in print.” 

This description, peculiar though it was, made 
me desire a closer acquaintance with the stranger ; 
and, accordingly, I was svon on the quarter-deck 
beside him, and after a few distant and cautious 
approaches, based upon the state of the weather, 
the appearance of the ship, and prospects of the 
voyage, etc., I managed to come so near him as to 
ask, alluding to his remark in the cabin, whether 
he had travelled far in the west ? His answer, ex- 
pressed in quiet and courteous language, prompted 
other questions ; and these led to replies and coun. 
ter-questions, until hour followed hour, and the 
gorgeous sunset was hardly noticed, and the rush 
of the waves was unheard, and the heave and pitch 
of the vessel unperceived, and the whole scene 
around me became as a dream. 

My companion was one of those characters 
to which an island like ours can no more af- 
ford room than a crib in the zoological gar- 
dens can afford scope to the camel or antelope 
for the display of their endurance or swiftness. 
His life, in its several features, may be very 
briefly stated. He was a German, well born, and 
connected with at least one noble family in Scot- 
land. He had early left Europe to “ push his for- 
tune” in America. Partly from a love of adventure, 
and partly from the hope of opening up a new line 
of trade, he had, soon after landing, travelled across 
the continent, and penetrated north to the Columbia 
River, and south to Mexico and California. He 
ended by purchasing some mules, loading them with 
merchandise suited for sale or barter ; and taking 
a few intrepid spirits with him to share the dangers 
and profits of his enterprise, he commenced a regular 
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business, which had increased upon his hands, until 
at lastp—after fourteen years of great success and 
singular endurance—he was eminently ‘‘ the mer- 
chant of the wilderness.” 

His plan of operations was this :—He had thirty 
waggons, each waggon having attached to it ten 
to twelve mules, guided by two men, dead shots, 
armed with rifles. Their caravan, therefore, con- 
sisted of about 350 mules and 60 men. 

‘* Now, suppose these waggons loaded with mer- 
chandise, purchased chiefly in Manchester, and 
worth many thousand pounds,” I asked the mer- 
chant, ‘‘ what was the journey which they pursue ?” 

‘“*Why, Ill tell you,” was his reply. “It’s 
rather a long one. Starting from New York or 
Philadelphia, I go right across to Ohio—sail down 
the river to the Mississippi—up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis—from St. Louis up the Missouri to Fort In- 
dependence, four miles inland; and there we all meet 
and begin our real journey in earnest to the west.” 

“Pray, how far must you travel before begin- 
ning what you call your real journey ?” 

‘“*Oh! not far—only across the United States, 
and down one river and up another—let me see— 
perhaps about two thousand miles.” A pretty long 
introductory start, thought I. 

‘*But whither,” I asked, ‘‘ after your start from 
Fort Independence ?” 

‘* Twenty miles,” he replied, “ bring us across 
the Indian lines, and then we are clear of the settle- 
ments. Our course lies almost due west by south, 
for about a thousand miles across the prairie, until 
we strike the river Mora, ninety-five miles east 
from Santa Fe. Passing a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, called Taos, I divide my company ; 
sending thirty of my best men with the half of the 
goods along the Rocky Mountains, and as far as 
the Columbia, to trade with Indians and trappers 
for their furs. This journey occupies about six 
months. I proceed myself with the second division 
due south for about twenty-one hundred miles 
more to Durango and Zacatecas.” 

‘* And how long does this journey take ?” 

“T leave Fort Independence in the month of 
April, and reach Santa Fé in about three months ; 
and in six months more I am back to Santa Fe 
from the south on my way home. For fourteen 
years I have been altogether only about three 
years in the settlements. I have constant travel- 
ling each year at the rate of about six hundred 
miles a month.” 

Such was the route of the merchant of the wilder- 
ness. Perhaps some of my young readers may en- 
deavour to trace it onamap? It is something like 
a journey ! 

Space would fail me to recount a tenth of 
his strange adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 
The mere physical strength required for such a 
journey is immense. He and his men, during the 
twenty-four hours, had never more than two and 
a half hours of sleep ; and were obliged to supply 
themselves with food by hunting the buffalo, or 
killing any game they chanced to meet. They 
cooked on fires made from the dry dung gathered 
from the grassy prairie, and lived for months with- 
out bread or vegetables. It is seldom that such 
visitations can be provided against. Two or three 
years before I met the merchant, he had been placed 


in circumstances which demanded all his courage 
and decision of character. They occurred some- 
where near the Rocky Mountains, and during one 
of those sudden and heavy falls of snow which he 
has once or twice encountered in his journey, and 
which lasted for jive weeks at atime. The cold at 
this time was extreme. After toiling some days 
through the snow to reach a river, the whole 
company got so benumbed and downhearted, 
that a halt was called by one of his men, who 
had, on more than one occasion, exhibited a ten- 
dency to rebellion. They all refused to go farther, 
though the river was within marching distance 
before sunset, if they put forth all their energies 
to gain it. The plan of the mutineers was pro- 
bably to desert the waggons, and go off with the 
mules. I forget now the details of the story. 
But I well remember the description he gave of 
his feelings, when he found himself hundreds 
of miles from any settlement, in the presence 
of sixty determined men with loaded rifles, and 
on the verge of mutiny. He knew that not a 
moment was to be lost. So, going up to the 
ringleader, he commanded him to mount and pro- 
ceed. On his refusal, the merchant drew a pistol 
and shot him dead! He then went to the next, 
and gave the same command. The mesmeric 
power of fearless determination and authority was 
felt, and the whole band proceeded. He took the 
first opportunity of explaining all his reasons to 
them ; and while they admitted, after their danger 
and sufferings were over, that he was right, and 
had saved their lives, he insisted upon giving 
himself up to justice when he reached the States. 
Being freed from blame, he then petitioned Con- 
gress for a law to regulate such authority as his 
in the wilderness. 

“Were you not afraid of your life?” I asked. 

‘* With sixty rifles against me,” he replied, “my 
life was easily taken. Either of us must succeed. 
If they did so, we must all have perished ; if I did 
so, we were safe: I was like the captain of a mu- 
tinous crew at sea.” What firmness, courage, and 
self-reliance from a sense of right! 

One of the most singular escapes he had was 
during his last journey home. From some un- 
known cause, probably the flooding of distant 
rivers—the prairies often become like a shoreless 
sea, full of scattered green islands, which mark 
the more elevated knolls. One morning, he and 
his band found themselves on such an island. 

‘¢ We had just reached,” he said, “ Prairie Fork, 
—two hundred and fifty miles from the nearest 
settlement at Fort Independence. The creeks 
were full. To proceed with our mules, for even 
a few miles, was impossible. Most of my men 
would have been drowned. Fortunately, they 
had a large quantity of buffalo meat, and from the 
space of ground which was dry, and the proba- 
bility of the water somewhat abating, food could 
be obtained for the mules. But the settlements 
must be reached to get assistance, or all might 
perish. I resolved to make the attempt on foot. 
Taking a small quantity of buffalo meat with me, 
I started alone, committing myself to the care of 
God,—for it was a terrible journey, such as I 
never had to encounter before, and never can 








again. I once rode with three mules eight hun- 
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urage || dred and twenty miles in eight days, yet that was 
come- | nothing to this journey! The water had risen 
y one forty feet in some places. After almost every 
h he mile of dry ground or shallow water, where I 
, and could wade, I was obliged to swim some creek or 
Id at deep gully. One night I swam six large crecks. 
days The cold was also great; yet, by God’s help, I 
rhole travelled the two hundred and fifty miles in 
rted, twelve days. I could not have slept more than 
who two hours in the twenty-four, and then it was a 
ten- sort of feverish dose in my wet clothes, on a 
ther, prairie knoll. For the last four days I had not a 
ance particle of food, and was compelled to eat, or 
rgies rather to gnaw, my leather mocassins and braces. 
pro- My clothes were almost all torn from my back. 
| the To add to my sufferings, I strained my ankle, and 
Ory. for the last hundred and ten miles—wet, naked, 
re of famished—I dragged myself along with great 
reds agony. I at last reached the end of my journey, 
ence dreadfully swollen ; and for six weeks I was con- 
and fined to bed. Assistance was sent my men by a 
ot a large escort with light canoes. With the loss of 
the many of my mules, they at last arrived, but took 
pro- | jive weeks to perform the journey. Thank God, I 
stol | saved them! But it was worse than even the 
ext, || Jonada del Muerto.” I was told that this adven- 
eric ture had attracted great notice in the United States 
was at the time, though I never met any account of it. 
the I believe it was strictly true. 
3 to Another “peril in the wilderness” is from the 
ger Indians. The Blackfeet and Raphoes are the dead- 
and liest enemies to the white man: no distance will 
ing weary them. ‘The merchant arranged -his camp 
tes, every night in preparation for an attack. The 
on- waggons were drawn up in a double van; the 
his mules and men in the centre; while a watch was 
placed outside. If the alarm was given, his men 
: with loaded rifles ranged themselves under the 
my protection of the waggons, and thus their position 
ed. was almost impregnable. Often, however, in a 
did desperate attack, they came to hand-and-hand 
nu- struggle; but though occasionally some one of his 
nd men were killed, they came off always conquerors 
inthe end. A ludicrous incident occurred in one 
es of these engagements. One of his men had been 
n- scalped by the Indians some years before, and sur- 
nt vived, as very few have ever done the terrible 
88 operation. He procured a wig when at the settle- 
rk ments, and again was in a scrimmage with the 
nd savage foe; and again the knife was ready to en- 
circle the head whose hair was seized by the 
k, Indian, when, lo! the whole scalp came away of 
st || its own accord, and the bald head lay shining on 
ks || the grass! The Indian looked horror-struck. 
en || Expecting to meet a foe, he was persuaded that he 
en | had met a magician, and dropping both the wig 
y |i and his tomahawk, he fled with a yell from the 
ne || field of battle, leaving the enemy in possession of 
a- || his precious life, and of his precious peruke, with 
id || the tomahawk to the bargain, as a trophy ! 
ts Some of the Indian tribes are all cavalry regi- 
at || ments. The Cumanchoes are a splendid race, 
t. numbering many thousands. They are all beauti- 
| ful riders, women as well as men, and their hair 
of | being permitted to grow until it reaches far down 
I | || their back, waves gracefully in the wind as they 
n i || charge at full gallop. Their ease on horseback, 
e | [_ see rapidity and agility of their move- 
| 





ments, can only be equalled by the most practised 
riders. This moment they sit erect, in the next 
they are invisible. While charging, they stoop 
down, and draw the bow on the right side of the 
horse’s neck, but, suddenly stopping, the horse is 
wheeled round, and nothing is visible but a part of 
the foot of the rider ; his whole body is now hang- 
ing down on the other side of the horse, and his 
existence is discerned only by the arrow that 
comes whizzing from the unseen foe. The prac- 
tised rifleman often shoots through the horse’s 
neck to hit the Cumanchoe’s head, which he knows 
to be on the other side. So chivalrous are these 
Arabs of the western desert, that they often give 
warning of their intended attack, that there may 
be a fair stand-up fight. I may add, that they are 
all teetotallers, a virtue which, in the absence of 
charity in the Indian, may yet by some be thought 
capable of covering a multitude of sins in them- 
selves, though the warriors deem it essential as a 
means of inflicting severer chastisement on others. 

But the Blackfeet! These are the black snakes 
in the grass. The poor trappers have singular 
escapes from them. Unless I had perfect confi- 
dence in my informant, the facts which he related, 
and which others have since confirmed, of what 
some men are capable of enduring while effecting 
their escape from these wolf-like pursuers, seem 
altogether incredible. 

‘* Well,” said the merchant, ‘‘it is wonderful ! 
Such a fellow as Kidcarstens, for instance—” 

‘* Who was he ?” I asked. 

‘“*Oh! a famous half-bred, who all his life was 
among those wilds. Kidcarstens was once roused 
up by four warriors of the Blackfeet, who had 
vowed to kill himh, as he had scalped one of the 
tribe in battle. They came on him as he was 
trapping on the North Fork, more than two hun- 
dred miles from Taos. I knowthe spotwell. He 
had nothing for it but to throw away his precious 
rifle and traps, and run for his life. He did so, 
and Jack could run, I assure you; he was all 
small bone, with muscle like whip-cord. He 
never stopped, ate, or slept, till he reached Taos ; 
and then he was only a few miles ahead of his foe. 
He stopped to drink in croasing the streams ; that 
was all he had during the terrible race !” 

‘*A race of two hundred miles! impossible !” I 
exclaimed. 

‘* Longer, sir,—longer, I believe; I have taken 
three days to the same journey on horseback, at the 
rate, I calculate, of more than seventy miles a day. 
No man who knows the Blackfeet and Kidcarstens 
would doubtit. Z'hey beat most runners ; but Jack 
beats all!” ‘* Talking of escapes from Indians,” he 
continued, while he burst intoa hearty laugh—arare 
thing for my singularly grave friend, who seemed 
often to have caught the statue-like composure of 
the Redskin,—‘‘the best I ever knew was old Peg- 
leg Smith. We called him Peg-leg because he had 
a wooden leg. He trapped along the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and sold to me, or to the Hudson Bays, at 
the mouth of the Columbia. Peg had a white horse 
—his only companion for many along day. His 
weapons were a long bowie-knife, and a rifle that 
never missed; but powder and shot were more 
precious to lim than gold or diamonds. He knew 





the haunts of the Indians, and their habits so well, 
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that he managed generally to keep out of the way 
of unfriendly tribes. But once on a time either 
Peg was out of his way, or some roving Blackfeet 
were out of theirs, and so they spied him, and he 
fortunately spied them. Well, I need not tell you 
that the white horse was soon put to his paces, to 
gain the nearest but yet distant settlement of 
friendly Indians. Away went Peg, and after him 
went the Blackfeet, with a yell that might have 
made any man but an old trapper give up in de- 
spair. Miles were soon passed, until the savages 
were a good way behind, and sometimes out of 
sight ; but he knew well that, once on his trail, 
they would run along it, without a halt, like blood- 
hounds, ay, weeks after he had passed ; for these 
fellows can follow up the trail of a deer even six 
weeks after he has gone over the ground, and can 
detect his track however frequently crossed by others; 
and, in the end, run him down! Poor Peg’s horse 
left a surer impression behind than the deer! The 
enemy was coming on. Once dark, he thought he 
would cheat them, and arrive among his friends 
before daybreak. But the old horse was becoming 
wearied. The sun had yet a good yard or two to 
descend. On he went, however, for some miles 
farther, always keeping a good look-out towards 
his rear, till, on reaching a height, he saw two of 
his enemies far off, but other two very close upon 
him, in full ery ; so that it was evident they must 
very soon come up with him, more especially as he 
had entered on a mountain path. What was to 
be done? A few minutes more and they must be 
op him! He first unslung his rifle. He must risk 
one shot at all events, though but one more re- 
mained in his pouch. He made another prepara- 
tion, which I shall tell you of immediately. Halt- 
ing on a rising knoll, he dismounted, made his 
obedient horse stand like a statue, and calmly 
waited the approach of the two Indians, who must 
suddenly appear round a sharp turn, towards which 
he pointed his unerring rifle. Suddenly one of the 
enemy rushed on the path with a cry of surprise, 
and, in a moment, lay dead. The other appeared 
in a second after, when Peg-leg, having unstrapped 
his wooden leg, flourished it over his head ; then 
presenting the stump to the foe, he flung the wooden 
leg at the Indian’s head! But the savage, seeing 
his companion dead at his feet, and seeing, too, as 
he fancied, a real leg coming towards him, he stood 
for a moment panic-struck by this exhibition of 
witchcraft, and, springing out of sight, was seen no 
more! Peg reached the settlement in safety, with 
his leg under his arm. The other Indians, he after- 
wards learned, had been warned by their companion 
to retire with all speed from the great wizard. Poor 
Peg-leg! The last time I saw him was at Jack 
Nolans’, the tavern-keeper at Fort Independence. 
He had come in to sell his skins, and spend his 
money on drink, as he did every three or four years, 
for he had no other way of spending it. Banks 
are few, and securities uncertain, among the Ra- 
phoes and Blackfeet! Peg drank more than he 
could pay for, and Nolans seized the old horse for 
the debt, and told its master to die when and where 
he pleased, but he would get neither liquor nor 
horse till he paid for both. Alas! there was no 
trapping at Fort Independence. Peg could as well 
have paid your national debt. The horse was ac- 








cordingly locked up in an outhouse, the door being 
fastened with a huge padlock, the key of which 
hung as an ornament near Mr. Nolans’ bed. Early 
in the morning, Peg rose, stepped a few paces back 
from the padlock, covered the lock with his rifle, 
blew it open, limped in, and in a trice was mounted 
on the old horse. Mr. Nolans, alarmed by the shot, 
had come out in his night-dress to see what was the | 
matter, but only got a peep of Peg, with his leg | 
projecting like a bowsprit between him and the | 
sky, on the top of a prairie knoll, waving his hand | 
as he and his old horse retired once more to live, 
and I suppose to die, among the Rocky Moun- | 
tains !” 

** What a life!” said L. 

“Ah! my friend, you have never tried it! Once || 
begun, it has a charm which acts like spirits toa || 
confirmed drunkard ; you may suffer from it, but || 
habit prevents you from giving it up. I begin to 
fear I myself could never live in the settlements, 
As for such a man as Peg-leg Smith doing so, you 
might as well try and get an eagle to strut along 
the streets of New York.” 

The last time I saw the merchant was in Liver- 
pool; and after a long chat, he wished to give 
me, as @ parting gift—will the reader guess 
what ?—a scalp of an Indian whom he had slain 
in battle! I begged he might not take the 
trouble of searching for the relic. But a chord 
had been touched by the very mention of the scalp, 
and he fell into a reverie staring at the fire, while 
he slowly smoked his cigar. At last the puffs of 
smoke got quicker and quicker—the stern expres- 
sion came to the eye—till, stamping with one foot 
on the floor, and clenching his hands, he said with 
intense energy, ‘‘I shall yet do for him!” ‘For 
whom?” I inquired. ‘“ That ‘scoundrel Raphoe 
Indian who shot my brother!” In the rich and | 
populous ‘‘ settlement” of Liverpool he was dream- | 
ing of the far west, and arranging, in his own mind, 
for his next attack upon the Raphoes, to revenge 
the death of a brother whom they had killed ! 

The last accounts I received of A. S., the mer- 
chant of the wilderness, were lately from an old | 
friend who now resides in Mexico. On asking him 
whether he had ever heard of such a person, he re- 
plied : ‘‘ His name has been well known in Mexico 
and the Far West for nearly thirty years as a very 
remarkable, honest, enterprising, and daring man. 
But I have lost sight of him for years. He returned, 
I believe, to Germany, after having made money in | 
California, but could not resist the attractions of 
the wilderness, and so he went back again to the 
Far West. The last thing I heard about him was an 
incident very characteristic of the man. A diligence 
in which he was travelling near Mexico was attacked 
by a strong party of banditti, and robbed. The 
only one of the passengers who showed fight was 
a little, athletic, black-eyed man, who sat on his 
luggage with a loaded revolver in each hand, gazing 
with a stern look on the banditti. ‘I know,’ he 
said, ‘ you cowardly scoundrels, that you can kill 
me and rob me, but not before two of you, at least, 
are first shot by me, for I never missed. So keep 
off They did keep off ; and the merchant of the | 
wilderness thus saved his life and property. I have | 
not heard of him since.” Such a strange life of | 
energy and courage is worth knowing about. 
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I see the burdened orchards, mute and mellow, 

I see the sheaves ; and girt by reaper trains, 

And blurred by breath of horses, through a yellow 
September moonlight roll the swaggering wanes. 


While in this delicious weather 

The apple ripens, row o’er row, 

I see the bunches of the heather 

To and fro 

In the wind the restless swallows 

Turn and twitter. On the crag 

The ash with all her scarlet berries 

Dances o’er a burn that hurries 

Foamily from jag to jag: 

Now it babbles over shallows 

Where great scales of sunlight flicker ; 
Narrowed ’gainst the bank it quicker 

Runs in many a rippled ridge ; 

Anon iu sullen, pools and hollows 

It slumbers ; and beyond the bridge, 

On which a troop of savage children clamber, 
The sudden ray, comes out, 

And scuds a startled trout 

O’er burnished pebbles and through chasms amber. 


Purpling ledges. 


To-day one half remembers 

With a sigh, 

In the yellow-mooned Septembers 
Long gone by, 

Many a solitary stroll 

With an overflowing soul : 

When the moonbeam, falling white 
On the wheat.fields, was delight ; 
Vhen the whisper of the river 

Was a thing to list for ever ; 


When the call of lonely bird 

Deeper than all music stirred ; 
When the restless spirit shook 

O’er some prophesying book, 

In whose pages dwelt the hum 

Of a life that was to come ; 

When I, in a young man’s fashion, 
Longed for some excess of passion— 
Melancholy, glory, pleasure 

Heaped up to a lover’s measure, 
Some unshaped experience 

To o’er-leap the spirit’s fence ; 
When I dreamed that youth would be 
Blossomed like an apple-tree,— 
That fancy, in extremest age, 
Would bloom within the spirit sage, 


| Like the wall-flower on a ruin, 


The brighter from the wreck it grew in. 

So I dreamed. Aye one remembers 

With a sigh those dear Septembers ; 

And I start, as well I may : 

I have wasted half-a-day. 

The west is red above the sun, 

The reverie is over, and the task-work is undone 


O mellow, mellow, orchard bough ! 
O yellow, yellow, wheaten plain ! 
Soon will reaper wipe his brow, 
Gleaner glean her Jatest grain ; 
October, like a gipsy bold, 

Pick the berries in the lane ; 

And dark November, woodman old, 
Trudge through wind and rain. 





ALEXANDER SMITH. 





AT THE LAND’S END. 


Just a quarter. of an. hour ago, an aged man, the 
most intelligent and pleasant of ostlers, zealous in 
Methodism, and skilled in, the characteristics of 
horses, said to the present writer, ‘ Stand on that 
rock.” And as he said the words, he pointed toa 
little flat expanse of granite, three or four feet 
square. The present writer obeyed. And then the 
aged and intelligent man added, emphatically and 
solemnly, “ Now, sir, you are standing on THE 
Lanv’s Henn.” 

When I used continually to read the life of that 
great and good man, Dr. Arnold (to whom, and to 
whose biographer, many thousands of human beings 
owe some of the most healthful influence that ever 
went to ameliorate their heart and life), I remember 
thinking, a good many times, that one subject ina 
list of subjects for English verses to be prescribed 


to the boys of* tlie “sixth ‘class, was a most sugges- 
tive one, - It was, as theintelligent reader has anti- 
cipated, The Land’s End. 

One had a vague idéa, that ‘a great many fine 
things were to be said upon that subject. But ii 
I ever thought what they wére, Tam sorry to say 
that they have quite vanished from remembrance 
now. At presetit, I can only look and feel, in a 
very confused fasliion. | For this is the Land’s End. 
Here Tam, on the extreme verge of England : this 
paper is laid on a rough granite rock, in a little re- 
cess which keeps off the wind. All this little head- 
land is granite, shattered and splintered as if by 
lightning. The granite is in many places covered 
with lichens : and here and there a bright sprig of 





heather looks out from a little nook in which it 
| has been able to root itself. 








The sea is roaring | 
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| eighty feet below. _ Eighty feet make all the eleva- 
tion: of course the mere height is very poor when 
compared with that of many bits of the Scotch 
coast. The descent to the sea is perpendicular : 
the sea below is not deep just at this point. Out, 
a mile and a half, from shore, you might see 
the Longships Rocks : detached islets rising in a 
line, very sharply out of the sea; and running up 
almost into spires. On one of them is a lighthouse. 
Three men live init. A few years ago, a young 
man who had been absent from his family for twelve 
years, came back to visit his old home hard by. 
His father was one of the keepers of the lighthouse ; 
and as it was his turn to take charge of the lights 
that month, he could not come ashore to see his 
| son till a few days should pass. The morning after 
the son’s arrival, it-was too stormy to go out to the 
| lighthouse to visit his father : and he came to this 
| spot, to have as near a view as might be of the 
| place where his father was. He fell over the rocks, 
| and was killed. It is a touching story: if you 


| cannot see why, I need not attempt to show you. 


Off on the right, at three miles’ distance, is a 
| black-looking promontory, called Cape Cornwall. 
| When you visit the place, my reader, the old man 

will tell you it is the only cape in England. There 
are heads: there are points: there is a ness: but 
there is no other cape. You would think that Cape 
Cornwall reaches into the sea farther than the 
Land’s End itself: but your eye deceives you. Tt 
falls short of its more famous neighbour by several 
hundred yards. Looking down from this recess, 
you may see a number of rocks, greater and less, 
| rising out of the sea: each with a ring of white 
| foam at its base. Far out, you may just trace the 
outline of Scilly : for the day is not very clear. 
When you come to this spot, my friend, you will 
have all the sights shown you by that most intelli- 
gent old man already mentioned : that is, of course, 
if he and you are spared to meet. You will see, 
very near the End, the deep marks of a horse’s 
hoofs in the turf, within two feet of the verge. A 
stupid and blustering idiot once made a bet that he 
| would ride on horseback to the Land’s End: mean- 
| ing to the very extremity of the little rocky head- 
| land. He forced his horse down the steep and 
rugged descent from the heathery plateau above, 
and upon the neck of turf-covered rock that joins 
the headland to the shore. But when the horse 
reached this slippery neck, he testified how much 
| more sense he had than the blustering idiot who 
rode him, by refusing to go any farther. The 
| blustering idiot goaded him with whip and spur : 
and slipping upon the short turf, the poor creature 
fell ; and clung by his forefeet in the marks you 
see before making the awful plunge below. The 
fall was not into water, but upon sharp rocks ; and 





the poor horse miserably perished. I lamented the 
horse’s fate : and I could not but conclude that had 
his master been smashed instead of himself, the 
nobler creature of the two would have been saved ; 
and the loss to mankind would have been inappre- 
ciably small. It is fifty-five years since the horse’s 
hoofs clung to that last hope : but the deep marks 
have been diligently kept clear, and they remain as 
when the horse was wickedly killed : serving as a 
monument of his sad fate, and of what a brainless 
fool his master was. After standing on the rocky 
table which is emphatically styled the Hznp, you 
will clamber down a rough path ; and lie down at all 
your length on a very overhanging crag. Here your 
head will project much over the sea; and the in- 
telligent old man will keep a tight hold of your 
feet. And now, looking away to the right, you will 
discern the reason why you were brought to this 
precarious position. You will see that the rocky 
neck joining the End to the shore, is penetrated 
clear through by a lofty Gothic arch, through which 
the wavesfretin foam. You will be told of another 
lesser arch, which you cannot see. These have been 
worn in the lapse of ages : and some day, if the 
world stands, the superincumbent rock will fall, 
and the Land’s End will become a little rocky islet. 
You.can see many traces in the rocks near, of the 
like having happened before. Doubtless the Corn- 
wall coast once reached at least.as far seaward as 
those Longships Rocks. And coming up from this 
spot, you will reach the neck once more: and here 
the old man (skilful ostler and zealous Methodist), 
if he thinks you a fit person so to distinguish ; if 
he sees you are a man or. a woman who. can sym- 
pathize with him and understand him ; will point 
with reverence to a square block of granite that 
looks through the turf: and tell you that a good 
man whose memory he holds very dear, and whose 
memory can be indifferent to no human being who 
reverences simple-hearted devotion to the best good 
of his fellow-creatures, has been before you here. 
** John Wesley stood on that stone, and made verses 
of poetry,” said the old-man to me: and I am glad 
to say that hethen went on, with much simple solem- 
nity, to repeat the verses from end to end. I doubt 
not you know them, They are the verses in which 
the good man tells us how, standing physically 
“ between two seas :” standing on this narrow neck 
with the Atlantic chafing on either hand beneath ; 
he remembered that he, and every human being 
with him, stands morally and spiritually between 
two oceans more solemn than that; and prayed 
humbly that the pilgrimage might end well for all. 
The writer is a churchman: churchman both by 
head and by heart: but when he heard again the 
simple lines (which he confesses struck him as ex- 
tremely poor when tried by merely esthetic rules), 
he could not but stand reverentially on the stone 
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where Wesley’s feet had stood; and think of the 
old man, with his white hair, his kindly face, his 
warm heart, and his beautifully starched bands ; 
and heartily ask, in a fashion very familiar to us 
all, for more of Wesley’s single-minded spirit. 
And now [ have sent the old man away, thanking 
him very much for the intelligent and interesting 
way in which he told his story: and I wait here 
by myself. I have written these lines which you 
have read, since he departed. Ataspot like this, a 
party of visitors along with you is fatal to your 
feeling the genius of the place: and after the 
most intelligent guide has told you all he can tell, 
it is a relief to get rid of him. I want to feel that 
Iamhere. And first, Iam aware that I am not 
disappointed. I went many miles round to-day to 
see the Logan Rock. The Logan Rock is an im- 
position. It is a delusion and a snare. You are 
told it is a mass of granite weighing eighty tons: 
and that it is so balanced by nature on a pivot of 
stone, that a touch from the hand can make it 
rock back and forward. To rock back and for- 
ward is apparently an idea conveyed in Cornish 
speech by the verb to log: and the Rock, though 
its name be spelled as above, is called the Loggin 
Rock, to describe its nature. You drive or walk 
ten miles from Penzance, by fearfully steep roads 
the last miles, till you come to a very dirty little 
village at the top of ahill. I have seldom seen 
I wish I knew the name 


more squalid cottages. 
of the proprietor of the estate on which they are 


built. A man, who has been lounging about on 
the road to the village, approaches as you stop at 
the door of the neat little inn ; and the driver of 
the vehicle which has borne you from Penzance 
introduces him as your guide. You follow him 
along a well-defined path, through fields of ripen- 
ing grain, for about half-a-mile. Then you come 
upon a rocky height, from which you discern the 
sea below you on two sides, within two hundred 
yards. You can indistinctly trace the outline of the 
walls of an ancient fortress upon that rocky height. 
Then you scramble down upon a little isthmus, as 
at the Land’s End: the isthmus spreads into a 
little headland, made of huge blocks of granite. 
On either hand below you can see a beach of sil- 
very white sand. As you are scrambling down the 
descent to the isthmus, you observe a man leisurely 
walking up the opposite ascent: and you become 
aware of the extent to which the division of labour 
is carried in that little Cornish village. One man is 
your guide to the Rock : his business is to conduct 
you along a path you could not possibly miss, even 
without a guide. A second man waits your arrival 
at the Rock : his business is to give it a push with 
his shoulder, and set it loggin. The Rock is a large 
mass, which may possibly weigh eighty tons: it 
certainly does not look as if it did. It lies on the 











landward slope of the headland which you reach || 
by the isthmus. And when the man puts his | 
shoulder to it, and gives it a push, you may, if | 
you shut one eye, and look very sharply with | 
the other, see the rock move a distance of per- | 
haps one inch : possibly two. Let me strongly ad. | 
vise the reader to spare himself the trouble of | 
going to see that sight. l 
But sitting on a rock at the Land’s End, you will | 
not feel disappointed. The interest here is not the |; 
factitious one of seeing a large stone moved an inch 
or two. It is the interest of looking at a wild | 
piece of rocky coast, round whose name there | 
clusters a crowd of associations. How familiar the | 
name is: how often, when a child, you pointed | 
this place out on the map: how many times you 
have wondered what it would be like; 
wondered if you would ever see it! A quarter of | 
a mile out to sea, just below, there is a black- | 
looking rock : on that rock at this minute there are 
sitting twelve cormorants. Now and then one of | 
them skims off over the sea. The day has become | 
overcast: there is not a soul near. You cannot | 
help having an eerie kind of feeling. You think it 
wonderful to find yourself here. 
Sitting here, I think of a passage in the works 
of the most pleasing of English essayists, whom | 
the writer is so happy as to call his friend. You | 
will find the passage in Friends in Council. In it, | 
mention is made of an old lady, who firmly be- | 
lieved that three pounds given by her were equal | 
to about five pound ten given by anybody else. 
Her money had cost so much thought and so much | 
rigid saving to get it together. Sixpence by sixpence | 
had been got together through patient self-denial : 
each separate shilling had formed the matter of 
long consideration. And the old lady felt it hard 
that the result of all this should be hardly and un- 
sympathetically expressed by such words as three 
pounds. Of course the philosophic reader knows 
that it was merely that the poor old lady felt an in- 
terest in what was her own, which she could not feel 
in what belonged to anybody else. Had she beena 
person of greater enlightenment, she would have 
read in all her own little anxieties and schemings, 
the reflection of what was passing in the minds of | 
those around her: and she would have concluded not 
that three pounds of her own were equal tosix pounds | 
of a neighbour’s ; but rather that three pounds, no | 
matter to whom belonging, made a serious and im- | 
portant thing. But the poor old lady’s feeling was 
natural. Iam not able, at the present moment, 
quite to repress a feeling entirely like it. Itseems 
to me a far stranger thing that I should be here, 
than it would be that any one of a great many 
people I know should be here. They are venture- 
some folk. They go about a great deal. Nothing 
strikes them as very remarkable. When Mr. 
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Smith said in my hearing, that something or other 
happened when he was going into Jerusalem, I 
could not but look at Mr. Smith with great respect. 
But Mr. Jones, who has been everywhere himself, 
was quite free from any such feeling. You would 
hear or read quite coolly, my friend, that A or B 
had been at the Land’s End. It is no great matter. 
But come yourself to this very spot where I am 
sitting : look round on this scene on which I have 
cast my eyes since I wrote the last sentence: and 
if you be a homely person who have never been 
beyond the limits of Britain, and who lead a quiet 
life from day to day somewhere in a quiet rural 
parish in Scotland, you will feel it curious to find 
yourself here. And if you be a sensible person, 
you will not think it a fine thing to pretend that 
you do not feel it so. 

You remember what Sydney Smith said of Scot- 
land. He said, no doubt, many things on that 
subject: but the thing to which I refer is the 
statement that Scotland is ‘“‘the knuckle-end of 
England.” There is a certain degree of truth in 


the statement. After you have spent a little while 
in Surrey, or Sussex, or Wiltshire, in a very richly 
wooded part of either county: if you get into an 
express train on the North-Western Railway on 
the morning of a summer day, and travel on by 
daylight through Staffordshire and Lancashire, 
through Cumberland and Lanarkshire, till you 


arrive at Glasgow, you will be aware that Sydney 
Smith’s metaphor corresponds with your own feel- 
ing. You will be aware that as you travel towards 
the North, the trees are gradually growing smaller, 
the fields less rich, the whole landscape barer and 
bleaker: you will remember that nightingales 
do not sing north of Leeds, and you will think of 
other little traces of something like a physical de- 
cadence. But the impression made upon you will 
vary according to the line of country you pass 
through. I could take you to tracts in Scotland 
where the trees and hedges and fields are as rich, 
and the air as soft and pleasant, as anywhere in 
Britain: and where you add to the charms of the 
sweet English landscape, the long summer twi- 
_ lights which England wants. The true knuckle- 
end of England is here. And you will feel that, 
| if you come to this place through the rich plains 
} traversed by the Great Western Railway; or 
(better still) by that railway which comes by Salis- 
bury, Sherborne, and Honiton to Exeter, through 
a country where at every turn you feel you are 
| looking on a landscape which is your very ideal of 
_ beautiful England: and where churches and 
|| churchyardsabound, soincomparably lovely in archi- 
tecture and situation, that on a pleasant summer 
day one could hardly wish for better than to sit 
down on an ancient tombstone, and look for an 
| hour at the fair piece of grey Gothic, at the green 





ivy, and the great elms. And the churches come 
so frequently, that one cannot but think of the 
happy life of duty and leisure which may well be 
led by the unambitious country parson there. His 
population is probably so small that he is free from 
that constant sense of pressure under which the 
clergy in many places are now compelled to live. 
He may write his sermon without being worried 
by the thought of a dozen things waiting to be 
attended to; and he may sit down under a large 
tree in the churchyard and meditate, without 
knowing that meditation is a luxury in which 
he has not time to indulge. But come on towards 
the West, and you will find the gradual approach 
to the knuckle-end. The juiciness and richness 
of the leg of mutton, pass slowly into tendon, skin, 
and bone. In Devonshire, you have Scotch irregu- 
larity of outline in the landscape; but there is 
English luxuriance in the hedges and wild-flowers ; 
and more than English softness in the air. You 
enter Cornwall, over Brunel’s wonderful but re- 
markably ugly suspension bridge at Saltash; and 
you very soon feel that you have reached a tract 
entirely different from the ideal English country. 
The land is remarkably diversified in surface: 
steep, ups and downs everywhere: and now and 
then, as you fly along in the railway train, you 
pass over a deep narrow gorge, spanned by the 
flimsiest wooden bridge that ever formed part of a 
line of railway. Sometimes these gorges are of 
vast depths. They occur perpetually: and they 
are always crossed by the like unsubstantial 
structures. For many miles after entering Corn- 
wall, the country is very richly wooded. You 
may see all kinds of forest trees growing luxuri- 
antly ; and many orchards, thickly crowded with 
apple-trees. But after you have passed Truro, 
there is a total change. The engine pants and 
struggles, as it hardly draws the train up inclines 
of extraordinary steepness: and you begin to see 
all round you heather and granite: great bare 
stretches of country with tin mines here and there, 
and rare woods of stunted pine. The railway 
brings you to Penzance, a pretty little town ten 
miles from the Land’s End, which has the ad- 
vantage of a climate of wonderful mildness. 
Granite is the stone here: almost every building 
is formed of it. The town is situated at one side 
of a considerable bay. Across the bay, three 
miles off, is St. Michael’s Mount, rising out of the 
sea. St. Michael’s Mount, it will be remembered, 
was in former days the residence of the Giant 
Cormoran, whose destruction formed the first 
recorded exploit of Jack the Giant-Killer. You 
leave Penzance and journey westward: probably 
in a phaeton drawn by a black horse. There is a 
rich country for the first two or three miles: then 
you enter a district very bleak and desolate. The 
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cottages are rude and squalid : the churches, all of 
granite, are raro and large; and look as if they 
were accustomed to be battered by heavy storms, 
You pass through the last village, which is about 
a mile from the sea : and then you go along a lane, 
through a great field whose surface is made of 
granite, heather, and yellow furze as short as 
heather. You see the sea before you, stretching 
far away : but the ground over which you are going 
swells so much, that it hides the rocky shore. 
Passing through that final large field, you might 
expect to come upon a sandy beach at last. At 
length you stand before a little cottage, an inscrip- 
tion on which tells you that it claims to be THE 
Lanp’s Enp Hore: and here you will find the 
intelligent ostler, who guides you down a rough 
slope, not very steep, of granite, furze, and heather, 
till, after two hundred yards, you come upon the 
blunt promontory, whose extremity is by pre- 
eminence the End. The End does not reach into 
the sea so much as a hundred yards beyond the 
regular coast line. And the End is not the boldest 
portion of that rocky coast. Its height, as has 
been said, is about eighty feet. perpendicular ; 
while the rocks on’either hand must be in many 
places at least a hundred and fifty. And now, 
looking back on-the way you have come, you 
feel how gradually the scene around you grew 
barer, as you came on. It was like a bad 
Trees and hedges were left 


man growing old. 
behind: corn-fields and cottages with little gar- 


dens: for the beautiful churches of Somerset- 
shire, you have only that rude and stern erection 
which you passed a little since: and now 
you have come to this, that you have no more 
than granite, and furze, and desolate sea. It isa 
most interesting spot to come to visit for a little 
while: but it would be a terrible thing to be con- 
demned. to live here for the remainder of your life. 
I cannot but think here of the unloved and un- 
honoured later days of some hoary reprobate : 
who, in a moral sense, has had his Somersetshire, 
then his Cornwall, and last: his Land’s End.. And 
ever though a man be not a reprobate, 1 believe 
that all life, apart from the presence of religion, is 
a going down hill. It is leaving behind, from year to 
year, the trees and flowers: leaving the soft green 
fields and’ the rich hedgerows: till you come at 
length to wastes of furze and heather ; and end at 
last in stern rocks and pathless sea. 

It was of this that the writer thought longest, 
sitting at the lonely Land’s End ;:and this was 
something, let me confess, that never once occurred 
to me when reading Arnold’s life, and musing on 
his theme for English verses. Another thing which 
will'probably occur to the reader, when he shall 
visit the same place, will be, what a solitary 
and small being he himself will be there. The 





writer’s home, at this moment, is seven hundred 
and forty miles away. Probably it is a good deal 
less, if you could go in a direct line; but such js 
the tale of the miles which he has traversed to 
reach this spot. And you will know, my friend, 
how misty and how far away your daily life and 
your home will seem, when you sit down by 
yourself in any lonely place, with all your belong. 
ings hundreds of miles distant. Going away alone, 
you truly leave great part of yourself behind. 
Your mere individuality is a very small thing in 
size. Great men, such as kings and nobles, have 
occasionally had this truth disagreeably impressed 
upon them. <A man with a magnificent estate 
must feel as though those green glades and mag- 
nificent trees were a portion of himself, and as if 
you must see all these things, and add them to 
himself, before you can understand how big an 
object he really is. But small men feel that too. 
They feel as though, to reckon what they are, 
you must add to the little object that. sense re- 
veals to you, the path they have come through life ; 
the labour they have come through: the griefs 
and joys they have felt: the atmosphere and the 
surroundings amid which they live at home. I 
thought of this, one afternoon last winter. The 
ground was' covered with snow: it had grown 
almost dark: going down a steep street, in which 
were @ good many passers-by, I beheld the dim 
form of a poor fellow who has but onearm. There 
he was, a little figure, walking along as fast as 
he could, going home. You would have said, a 
more thoroughly insignificant atom of humanity 
could hardly be. But I knew all about that 
man’s humble home; and I knew how much de- 
pended on him there. Not many weeks before, 
his poor, careworn wife had died: and at that 
minute, he was going home to his children, four 
little things, the eldest but seven years old, to 
whom he now had to be all. _ Anything befall- 
ing that insignificant man, would be to those four 
children an infinitely more important event than 
the separation of the Northern and Southern 
States of America. If we knew more about our 
humblest fellow-creatures, my reader: if we 
knew what they have borne and done, and what 
they have yet to bear and do: if round the un- 
noted little personality there were even the dim 
suggestion of its cares and belongings : we should 
feel more sympathy for every man ;—we should re- 
gard no mortal as insignificant. I sometimes find 
people who talk of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures as CAbS: people who, in another | 
country, would doubtless stand up vigorously for 
slavery. Let me say, that when I call to mind 
what I have known of those whom some heartless 
fools would call so ;—when I think of their suffer- 

ings, their cares, their patience, their resignation, | 
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their sacrifices for one another ;—my feeling to- 
wards the fools to whom I have alluded, passes 
from contempt, and turns to indignation. Would 
that we had all some of the truly Christian spirit 
of the heathen poet, who told us how much of 
sympathy with everything human he felt as in- 
cumbent upon him, forasmuch as he himself was a 
man ! 


But now, my friend, I must go. I shall never 


|| see the Land’s End any more. But I have had it 














all to myself for these two hours ; and it has be- 
come a possession for ever. Yesterday, it was a 
vague name: now, it is a clear picture, and it 
will always be so. It is not in the least like what 
I had expected. No person nor place you ever 
saw, is the least like what you expected. But 
now, I seem to have known it for a long time, 
And it is like parting from a friend to bid it good- 
bye. But the black horse has rested, and hag 
been fed: and I have far to go to-day. 
Good-bye! _ A. K. H. B. 





A DIALOGUE. 


‘** AND what news have you got to-day, neighbour?” ‘*‘ Why, the Prince is going to be wed 


To the Princess-Royal of Denmark.” 


se Ay, 


so I hear it is said ; 


And she’ll be a grand young lady, there’s no doubt at all; but you see 
I never set eyes on the Prince in my life, and he knows nought about me.” 


‘* And what other news have you got, neighbour ?” 
The great Garibaldi’s taken and wounded.” 
But I know so little of those countries over the sea ; 


Or king ? 


“Oh, terrible news ! 
** Was he some lord, 


Abroad, 


They seem to be always fighting ; it’s a pity they cannot agree.” 


“ Why, then, if you come to fighting, the Yankees are at it still, 


As hard as ever they were at the first.” 


‘* Well, they must, then, if they will. 


I suppose they’re a sort of cousins of ours; but then they’re so very far 
Removed, that it doesn’t much matter to us how long they go on with the war.” 


‘* Now there you are out for once, neighbour ; for it’s neither more nor less 
Than their keeping up of this war so long that’s causing our great distress : 
They ’ve given up growing their cotton, and sending us any to spin ; 


And that’s the way things keep going wrong 


, you see, when once they begin. 


‘** You’re not a reader, like me, neighbour, or you wouldn’t soon forget 

The things that they tell in the papers : my word, but they ’re sharply set 

In Lancashire now ! and it’s my belief, if things don’t soon work through, 
They’ll be taking to dying off pretty fast, if there’s nothing else left them to do. 


“ Why now, how would you like it, neighbour? I think you would look rather blank, 
If you hadn’t a shilling left in the house, nor a guinea left in the Bank ; 


If first you’d to part with your silver watch, 


and then with your handsome clock, 


And then with your quilt and blankets and bed, till at last you came to the stock. 


“* Until when you looked about your room there was nothing to see at all, 

But just a table, perhaps, and a chair, and the floor, and the roof and the wall ; 
And how would you like to pawn your best black coat that you’ve worn so long, 
Or your wife to have to go out to sell her good Sunday cloak for a song ?” 


** T shouldn’t like it at all, neighbour ; and as to my wife, why, she 

Would take on maybe if all were known, a great deal worse than me.” 

‘** And then, you see, when there’s nothing to do, there’s always so little to eat, 
And only think of the children, neighbour, how they must be missing their meat ! 
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ordin: 
‘** Now there's that curly Jem of yours, that likes nothing he gets so well way. 
As what he gets with his granny and you, as I’ve heard you so often tell, aoulls 
That just when you’re sitting down to your meat, he’s sure to be peeping in ; Chris 
You wouldn’t like it so well, neighbour, to see him growing thin.” the 
“ T shouldn’t like it all, neighbour, I tell you; but where’s the good af 
Of talking when folks are starving, sure I’d help them if I could.” ons 
‘* Well, there’s nothing so easy as that, neighbour, you haven’t got far to send, \ wane 
It’s only like taking a bit of your dinner across to an ailing friend.” ~<a 
** Why, not quite so easy as that, neighbour, for if things are as bad as you say, ( -- 
It’s little to better them that one could do by giving them once in a way.” ne) 
** Well, giving just once in a way, perhaps, would come rather short, but then i 
There is nothing to stop us that I can see from giving them once and again.” an 
“ | Chri 
“* Why, that’s very pretty talk, neighbour, but then to be always giving, | ons 
Doesn’t come quite so easy to folks like us that have to work hard for our living.” \ -_ 
‘“* Well, as to the matter of that, neighbour, if we have but little to spare, | a 
There’ll just be the less to send, but still there may always be something to share ; \ hist 
“We might all of us give far more than we do, and not be a bit the worse, | “i 
It was never yet loving that emptied the heart, or giving that emptied the purse. | ~ 
We must be like the woman our Saviour praised, and do but the best we can.” | oe 
“ Ay, that will be just the plan, neighbour, that will be just the plan !” i von 
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At Home in the Scriptures. | 
A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF NOVEMBER. | sta 
an 
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FIRST EVENING. mé 
THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT, SUPREME. “ 
** Quench not the Spirit.”—1 Tass. v. 19. | m« 
Curist the Son of God is himself the Saviour | the Father ; the Father has an advocate with us. | " 
of sinners. He revealed the Father; gave him- | The office of the Spirit, as explained by the Lord | tu 
self the just for the unjust ; rose from the dead ; | himself, is effectually to apply Christ’s redemption, fo 
ascended into heaven, and ever liveth to make|and so glorify Christ. The Church is placed | i by 
intercession for us. ‘The prophecy, ‘‘ Believe in | under the ministry of the Spirit, until the Lord | 2 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” | come again in power. | \ ™ 
although originally spoken in reference to a par-| In the beginning of the Gospel the Spirit was = 
ticular case, is not ‘‘of any private interpreta- | bestowed in two distinct forms ;—one, extra- ) ™ 
tion.” It is a rule absolutely universal; it is | ordinary and miraculous, for a limited time and a | fe 
true for all persons, in all times. special purpose ; another, ordinary, not miraculous, . 
But when his work was done on earth, the | for all times and all places. Let it be observed, .* 
Saviour of men ascended into heaven. It was, | however, that the ministry of the Spirit, which is \ P 
in his own judgment, expedient for his disciples | not miraculous, is not on that account less divine. | k 
that he should go away from their sight. Before | To provide bread through the ordinary processes | 
his departure he promised to bestow the Holy | of nature is as great a work as to feed five thou- l ; 
Spirit the Comforter ; and after his departure he | sand on a few small loaves. The two are distin- | 
fulfilled his promise. When the Son ascended to | guished not by their magnitude, but by their ‘ 
plead with God for men, the Spirit came to plead | form. Both alike require and imply omnipotence; . 
with men for God. We have an advocate with | but in the one case the Omnipotent works in an ; 
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ordinary, and in the other in an extraordinary 
way. One form of the Spirit’s ministry was 
needed eighteen hundred years ago to establish 
Christianity in the world ; and another form of 
the Spirit’s ministry is needed to establish Christ 
on the throne of a human heart to-day ; ‘“ there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; and 
there are differences of administration, but the 
same Lord ; and there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all” 
(1 Cor. xii. 4, 6). 

The miraculous gifts of the Spirit, such as 
interpretation of tongues and the power of heal- 
ing, were conferred upon the first apostles, for 
the purpose of enabling them to get a footing for 
| Christ’s kingdom in the world; when that object 
was gained, the miracles ceased. This is the re- 
presentation given in the New Testament, and 
| this is the fact as it may be gathered from the 
history of the infant Church. If any one is dis- 
posed to look with a sceptical eye on the super- 
natural gifts attributed to the apostles, we invite 
him to approach the facts from the opposite side, 
and observe the conclusion to which his inquiry 
| must lead. ‘The religion of Jesus spread. The 
| Galilean fishermen prevailed over Greece and 
| Rome. In point of fact, the feeblest mission that 
| ever went forth, triumphed over all the powers of 
| the world, and rose on their ruins. How do you 
Those who reject one 
miracle, immediately stumble over a_ greater. 
|| Concede the primary miracles according to the 
|| statement of the inspired record, and you obtain 
an adequate cause for an otherwise inexplicable 
|| fact; set aside the miracles of the New Testa- 
| ment history, and you thereby create a miracle 
| which neither Scripture nor reason can explain. 
| Besides, we are accustomed, in other depart- 
|| ments, to observe phenomena which owe their 
origin to one species of power, and their con- 
| tinuance to another. The motion of the planets, 
for example, is preserved, but was not produced, 
by the law of gravitation. The planetary system 
| in motion is a present fact; but this fact, by its 
very existence, demonstrates that a force has at 
some remote period been put forth which does 
not now continue to act. An analogy, sufficient 
for our purpose, may be gathered from the ground 
as well as drawn from the sky. We are familiar 
with the laws which regulate the growth and re- 
production of vegetables ; but those forces which 
keep the machinery going, did not and could not 
set the machinery agoing at first. The growth 
and ripening of a wheat-stalk is not a miracle ; 
but the existence of that wheat-stalk is proof 
that a miracle has once been wrought. When 
once it is there, we understand easily how it 
continues ; but how did it begin to be ? 





The Scripture testifies, and reason countersigns 
the evidence that a miraculous ministry set the 
gospel agoing in the world, and that another 
ministry of the Spirit, not miraculous, but still 
divine, keeps it up. 

The injunction, Quench not the Spirit, was 
applicable in Paul’s day to both ministries ; in 
our day itis applicable only to one. It is the per- 
sonal and private ministry with which we are 
concerned—the ministry of conversion. To this 
practical aspect of the subject we invite the 
reader’s attention now. With our limited space 
and our humble aim—charged to supply from 
the Scripture thoughts suitable to inquiring 
spirits on the evening of the day of rest—we 
must turn away from fields of speculation, how- 
ever inviting, and point our arrow directly to the 
heart. ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” is, after 
all, the greatest question for a creature that is at 
once sinful and immortal ; and he who helps his 
brother to an answer is the best benefactor to 
his kind. 

Take these lessons from a brother’s lips, and 
may the Holy Spirit bring them home with 
power. 

The Spirit as a convincing, quickening, con- 
verting power is offered,—is pressed upon men. 
This is obviously implied in the apostolic precept. 
The Giver of all good beseeches us not to spurn 
away his benefits ; when he pleads with us not to 
throw the boon away, the plea is proof that he is 
freely bestowing the boon. But is it true that the 
Divine Spirit is even now touching the conscience 
of the writer and the reader of these lines, to con- 
vince of sin, and to commend Christ as the Saviour ? 
It is. It is proved in the first place by the pro- 
mises, the precepts, and the threatenings of Scrip- 
ture. The warning that we should not resist the 
Spirit, implies that the Spirit strives with us. In 
some cases, an appeal to the consciousness of men 
might elicit a confession that in doing evil they 
knowingly crushed the opposition of a heavenly 
monitor who counselled better things. But as a 
general rule, the striving of the Spirit of God in 
the conscience for good is not observed or acknow- 
ledged as long as it is resisted. Consequently we 
must mainly depend for practical evidence on the 
testimony of converted men. They who resisted 
long and boldly, detect and confess that resistance, 
after it has ceased. The same rule may be ob- 
served in matters that are material and palpable. 
From your window you observe a little vessel with 
white sails spread, lying on the bosom of a river 
or an inland lake. It stands still, either aground 
or frozen in. While it stands still you cannot cer- 
tainly determine whether the wind is beating on it 
or not. The breath of heaven may be pressing on 
its sails, but you have no evidence of the fact. 
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When it is set loose, and begins to move, you know 
the pressure of the wind by its effect ; all the more 
decisive is the evidence if the ship under that im- 
pulse moves upward against the stream. It is thus 
in conversion. It is when the Spirit of God over- 
comes the resistance, that both the resistance and 
the power that overcomes it becomes known to 
yourself and your neighbours, Although the pres- 
sure is constant, it is not noticed until the effect 
reveals it. As Paul never confessed himself carnal, 
until he ceased to be carnal; so a human soul 
never rightly knows its own sinful striving against 
the Holy Spirit, until that striving has ceased. 
The convincing work of the Spirit in the human 
heart is, in some respects, like concentrated sun- 
rays, at once a shining light and a burning fire. It 
is the process of showing to a man both himself and 
God. Evil thoughts as well as evil deeds love the 
darkness and hate the light. Thieves are disturbed 
when their den is opened to the day: hence the 
cries that accompany first convictions of sin. Pos- 
sessing demons start at the inroad of light from 
heaven. To Jesus still at his approach they cry, 
‘* Art thou come to torment us?” In the processes 
of grace, as well as in those of nature, where there 
is a shining light there is also a burning fire. When 
the Holy Spirit comes in power into a human heart, 
the lusts of the flesh are consumed as fuel, and 
love to the Saviour rises toward heaven like a flame. 
Men may, and often do, try to quench the good 
Spirit of God in their own hearts. The express 
command of the text clearly implies the probable 
effort, and, in a certain sense, its possible success. 
Hating the pain of admitted entertained convic- 
tions, a man may, like Felix, banish the preacher 
when he becomes too pointed. The deed is gener- 
ally done, as that Roman ruler did it, in the form 
of resenting the word of a fellow-man : but if the 





word of a brother be divine truth, to stifle convic. | 
tion is to quench the Spirit. It is easier when you 
lie down on your bed at night to think that you 
have quarrelled with a man or a book, than to 
own to yourself that you are fighting against 
God. When Saul of Tarsus persecuted the dis. 
ciples, Jesus from heaven said, ‘‘ Why persecutest 
thou Me?” So those who put away the word of 
a true preacher because it disturbs an unclean con- 
science, will find here or hereafter that they have 
been putting away the Christ whom he preached. 
His own words are, ‘‘He that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth me.” 

If any should inquire, How can puny man quench 
the Spirit of God? let him reflect that while a man 
cannot pluck the sun from the sky, he may put out 
his own eyes, and so as effectually leave himself in 
darkness ; or extinguish the spark which the sun 
has once kindled, and so leave himself without 
warmth. It is part of God’s plan both in Provi- 
dence and in Redemption to make our co-operation 
necessary to the success of hisown work. He makes || 
us fellow-workers with himself in our own salva- 
tion. The gospel would not be so glorious as it is, 
if men were not left free to receive or reject it. 

It is a special prophetic characteristic of the Mes- 
siah, that “ the smoking flax he will not quench.” 
When a spark of true conviction is deposited in the 
conscience, and is feebly, slowly endeavouring to 
spread and occupy for God the whole inner man, 
Christ looks on with tenderness, and will not im- 
patiently extinguish feeble beginnings of grace be- 
cause in their beginnings they are feeble. The 
Lord graciously fans the spark : but often the man 
himself madly stamps it out. There are many 
Antichrists: but the Antichrist that each man has 
most cause to fear is himself. 





SECOND EVENING. 


THE MINISTRY OF MEN, SUBORDINATE. 


** Despise not prophesyings.”—1 THEss. v. 20. 


THRovucHout the course of Divine Revelation, 
from its commencement to its close, Prophecy was 
of two kinds. One branch of it was the enforcement 
of God’s present will, and another the revelation 
of his future purpose. The word both in the Old 
and New Testaments is ordinarily used as a generic 
term, including Prophecy specifically so called, and 
Preaching. Some of the prophets, such as Elijah 
and Elisha, were preachers of present duty rather 





than foretellers of future events. Some, like 
Ezekiel and Hosea, mingled the two departments 
together throughout their ministry. Some, such 
as Isaiah and John, considered as a prophet in the 
Apocalypse, were mainly occupied with predic- 
tions, and yet interspersed at intervals some speci- 
mens of preaching, all the more bright because of 
the affluent imagery in which they were set. 

The gift of Prophecy in its specific sense re- 
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mained in the.Church of the New Testament, like 
the other extraordinary exercises of the Spirit’s 
ministry, till the kingdom of Christ had obtained 
a footing on the earth, Then prediction disap- 

ed, but preaching continued. This depart- 
ment of prophesying will be exercised till the Lord 
come again. There are prophets in the world still. 
They are the gifts of the exalted Saviour to his 
suffering Church. They have no power to foretell 
the future: they are occupied in a greater and 
more necessary work. They make no new revela- 
tions ;. they apply the revelation already made 
for the salvation of themselves and their fellows. 
The prophets of our day are the successors not of 
Isaiah, but of Elijah, and his counterpart the 
Baptist. Their office is, like the first Elias, to 
rebuke sin in the high places of its power, and, 
like the second, to proclaim to all comers, “‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

To the Preaching of the Gospel, then, as the 
department of scriptural prophesying which re- 
mains permanently in the Church, the brief pre- 
cept of the text applies. Despise it not. This 
command has, in the nature of the case, two sides, 
and both should be alternately exposed to view. 
Its under side, as it lies here, silently demands a 
true and earnest preacher: its upper side expressly 
claims true and earnest hearers. The preaching 
should be worthy of respect, and the. listeners 
should show respect to the preaching. This should 
not be despicable : these should not be despisers. 

1. The preaching should not be such as to pro- 
voke contempt. Failure here is as fatal as failure 
on the other side ; and counsel here as needful. 
If wanton worldly contempt of preaching slays in 
our day its tens of thousands, preaching that pro- 
vokes contempt slays its tens of thousands too. I 
could not venture to affirm whether the larger 
portion of the existing evils comes in by this breach 
or by that. 

First of all, the matter of our New Testament 
prophesying must be the gospel of the grace of 
God. He who, treading in Paul’s footsteps, 
preaches Jesus Christ and him crucified, as only 
Saviour of sinners, need not be ashamed, in as far, 
at least, as his theme is concerned. In this respect, 
God will honour him, and if men despise him it is 
at their peril. But, further, the true gospel must 
be truly preached. The Master’s name must be 
published by a real disciple. In the morning 
within his own house, the sower receives for him- 
self as bread of his life that same grain that in 
public throughout the day he spreads in the field, 
So the public preacher of the word secretly lives 
on the word which he preaches, Although the 
doctrine proclaimed be scriptural, if its proclaimer 
toil through his task as the exercise of his pro- 
fession and the condition of his reward, the word 
will certainly be despised. If he has not caught 
fire, he will not communicate it. Nor will it 
suffice to repeat with laborious accuracy the pro- 
phesyings of a former and much revered age. 
Every generation and every individual should be 
original, in as far as to draw direct from the foun- 
tain in the Seriptures, and not. take all at. second- 
hand from the lowest. reach of the ecclesiastical 
stream. Ancient confessions may be both clear 








and scriptural: they may be the work of greater 
and better men than ourselves; and yet, to hand 
down these in lumps as the spiritual food of our 
own generation, is a method of prophesying which, 
if it do not altogether deserve contempt, will in 
point of fact.assuredly be met by a cold neglect. 
The theological terms and disquisitions of a former 
day, when served up whole to a section of this 
present human kind, is like fossil food taken from 
a quarry. The organization has been preserved 
complete in every part ; but in effect the present- 
ation becomes the offering of a stone instead of 
bread to hungry men. Give them not the manna 
that somebody gathered long ago, but the manna 
that God sent from heaven, that. you gathered 
this very morning round your tent. The amount 
of talent with which the truth is presented may 
be indefinitely varied. There may be ten talents, 
or there may only be one, This is not the hinge on 
which honour or contempt of the preaching turns. 
Let it be taken from the Bible, and made your 
own. Taste it yourself, and offer it to your 
neighbours. If good sense and God’s grace be in 
the preaching, fair minds will not despise it; and 
unfair minds would find some ground for despising 
it, although it were spoken by an angel from 
heaven. 

2. Despise not. prophesyings. The injunction 
has not yet become superfluous, although the pre- 
sent generation is, in this respect, an improvement 
on the one that immediately preceded it. The 
rule is transgressed in various forms and. degrees, 
by various classes and persons, sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes unconsciously. In as far as 
the preaching of the place and the day is the true, 
honest proclamation of the revealed will of God 
applied to the need and the duty of men, they who 
despise it, despise it to their own hurt. The posi- 
tion of the writer, as himself a minister, should 
scarcely weaken the force of his warning here. As 
a Protestant and a Presbyterian, his prejudices do 
not lean to the side of clerical authority. His 
sympathies go with the universal brotherhood of 
Christians: his stand-point is on their level and in 
their midst. He thinks and writes at this moment, 
not as a minister, but as a man, while he catches 
from an apostle’s lips, and reduplicates the warning 
note, “ Despise not prophesyings.” 

Literally the term signifies to make light of any 
thing, or count it nothing serious or practically 
important. This error may be committed in differ- 
ent forms. One may treat the preaching of the 
gospel with open contempt, and another with silent 
neglect; but the result in both cases is substanti- 
ally the same. The use of all preaching is to pro- 
pose Christ the Saviour to sinners for their accept- 
ance; they. who hear the proposal and do not 
close with it are guilty of despising the prophesy- 
ing,. despising the Christian preacher, and. reject- 
ing the Christ crucified whom he has preached. 

On this count Rome is found guilty, The sys- 
tem leaves little room for prophesying by the lips 
of living men. Without the Bible indeed, preach- 
ing, although it were encouraged, could not be of 
much value. Those. who withhold the word of 
God deserve no thanks for offering the comments 
of men in its stead.. Accordingly, although.some 
real preachers have arisen at intervals in the com- 
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munion of Rome, the gospel is not proclaimed to 
the multitude. The ministers of the Reformation 
were descriptively denominated preachers as dis- 
tinguished from the priests of the ancient régime. 
The same characteristics distinguish the two 
systems at the present day ; the one makes much 
of preaching, and the other little. The one hon- 
ours, and the other despises it. 

In this field, as elsewhere, extremes meet. The 
class whose tastes gravitate to the pole opposite to 
that of the Romanists, unconsciously in this mat- 
ter, follow in their wake. Sceptics and freethinkers 
of all degrees scorn and slight preachers and preach- 
ing. Politicians who practically ignore religion go 
to the same lobby with infidels, who theoretically 
reject it. Together, it need not be denied, they 
constitute a goodly number. But the unkindest 
cut of all is given by those who value and support 
the preaching as a necessary instrument to rule 
the vulgar, but consider it unnecessary for them- 
selves. 

It is not difficult to discern, and is indeed very 
generally acknowledged, that Protestant nations 
owe much of their freedom and greatness to the 
practice of preaching which was universally diffused 
after the Reformation, and has long been consoli- 
dated into habit. Among Protestant countries it 
might further be shown that the freedom and in- 
telligence of the people run parallel with the abun- 
dance, the soundness, and the power of the preach- 
ing which they enjoy. Nor does it detract from 
the value of this remark, that the advancement of 
the people may in some measure be a cause as well 
as a consequence of a high degree of excellence in 





—__———. 


the gospel ministry. It is enough that the two 
affect each other’s company, and doubtless they act 
reciprocally and alternately as cause and effect. 

But while we gladly acknowledge these second- 
ary and subordinate benefits which result to a 
people from possessing and esteeming an evangelic 
ministry, we warn our fellow-citizens faithfully, on 
the other hand, that the secondary benefits will 
not long continue to flow if the primary are ne- 
glected. Persons, families, or communities who 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, may expect to obtain individual liberty and 
national greatness as an additional boon; but 
where the higher end of preaching is neglected, 
the lower is not obtained. They who in this 
matter aim high, get the high objects which they 
desire, and all that hangs beneath them : they who 
aim low, miss the low things to which their regard 
is directed, and all that lies above them. 

If you employ the gospel and its ministers as a 
political engine, it will soon become powerless in 
your hands; but if you seek through them in sim- 
plicity to give glory to God in the highest, and 
spiritual peace to men on earth, you will gain your 
object, and more. Count and make the ministry 
a ministry of reconciliation between God and man 
through the death of Christ ; this is the purpose 
for which it is bestowed ; and the giver is displeased 
when we turn it to any meaner use. The vessels are 
earthen vessels, but the treasure which they bear 
is the word of eternal life. Despise not prophesy- 
ing ; take heed how ye hear ; for though the words 
are uttered by a brother’s lips, the message is mercy 
from God to man. 





THIRD EVENING. 


FAITH GETTING IN 


AND GIVING OUT. 


‘Take heed to yourselves: If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, 
forgive him. And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again 


unto thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him. 


faith.” —LUKE xvii. 3-5. 


WE select as the subject of our exposition the 
brief prayer of the apostles, ‘‘ Increase our faith ;” 
but we shall look upon it throughout in the light 
of the Lord’s lesson on forgiving injuries recorded 
in the two preceding verses. 

Faith in the Christian life is, as to its place 
and functions, like the heart in the animal economy. 
Alternately it draws in, and sends forth. It is 
continually receiving and continually giving. Be- 
cause it must put forth energy, it must take in 
supply ; and because it takes in supply it is able 
to put forth energy. This heart within a living 
body is always busy beating. Its ceaseless activity 
is not play: it is work,—necessary, productive 
labour. Every throb draws in the necessary life- 
blood at one side, and forces out at the other side 
an all-pervasive impulse to the farthest extremities 
of the frame. It is because it gives out much that 
it is obliged to take in much: and because it takes 
in much that it can afford to give much away. 

Thus Faith lives and labours in the vitals of the 
new creature. It is in the regeneration, the organ 
which draws in a constant supply of life, and gives 
out a constant stream of energy. The spiritual is 
like the material instrument in this, that it does 





And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our 


not depend for healthful action on an accurate re- 
flective knowledge of its own constitution and 
methods. As a heart may carry on vigorously all 
the functions of nature while its possessor scarcely 
knows that he has a heart; so a true disciple, a 
member of Christ’s mystical body, may draw life in 
a great continuous volume from the fountain-head 
on high, and send forth a man-loving, God-glorify- 
ing stream of beneficent effort on the world, while 
he could not logically define, or even intellectually 
comprehend, the nature and operation of faith. 

Faith, then, in its exercise and increase, is the 
working of the new life in regenerated men. Some- 
thing in the soul, as mysterious in its origin as the 
beginning of natural life, moves like an instinct, 
and being in contact with the upper spring of grace 
in God, draws in life at every movement, satisfying 
all the new creature’s wants. The sense of spiritual 
need, while the needy consciously cleaves to Christ, 
is like the expansion of the heart, which by the 
very act of emptying the place, fills it; and the in- 
satiable desire of a saved satisfied soul to serve the 
Saviour is like the contraction of the heart’s cavity, 
whereby the invigorating life-blood is forced 
through all the frame. 
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Hence it follows, that if a Christian is to any ex- 
tent straitened in receiving supply, he will be pro- 
portionately straitened also in contributing effort. 
He who gets little, gives little. The less that a 
Christian enjoys of his Redeemer’s forgiving love, 


|| the less can he bear or do in the trials and duties 


| of life. Based upon this law of the kingdom is 
| that apostolic precept, ‘‘ Save thyself, and them 
It is he who obtains and retains 
|| faith’s fast hold of Christ for his own steadfastness, 
|| that is able to stretch out a helping hand to a 
| fainting, falling brother. In the same sense the 
| Master introduced into the commission of the 
twelve, when he first sent them forth, the clause, 
| ‘Freely ye have received, freely give.” Where 
| great faith opens its mouth wide, and receives a 
‘‘plenteous redemption,” there faithfulness labours 
| unwearied, unceasing, in bearing and doing the 
will of God. 

Obviously the receiving side of faith lies upper- 
most and acts first. ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 
is the earliest inquiry of an awakened man. In us 
there dwelleth no good thing ; the good that may 
be found in the fallen is not indigenous, it has 
been imported. We must get good ere we can be 
good or do good. 

Except a man be born again he cannot even see 
the kingdom, how then can he do effective work in 
the service of the King? We must beware lest we 
spoil all by beginning at the wrong end. With the 
“ poor and miserable, and wretched, and blind, and 
naked, ” receiving comes in the order of nature be- 
fore giving. Pardon of sin through the blood of 
the Lamb is the first necessity for the fallen. For 
those who have not been reconciled to God through 
|| the death of his Son, the word in season is not an 
|| exhortation to issue forth upon an appointed task of 
|| zeligious activity : for these the first and great com- 
| mandment is, Be ye reconciled unto God ; and the 
second is, Serve the Lord that bought you. When 
you are charged with such an inflow of forgiving 
love, the question then legitimately rises, How 
much of obeying love will the great but softly ply- 
ing pressure cause to flow in your life and conver- 
| sation? They who are full by faith’s indrawing, 

are strong to bear and to do in the miscellaneous 
labour of life. Conversely, those who are called to 
much active work or much patient endurance, thirst 
for larger experience of redeeming love, as the hart 
panteth for the water-brooks. 

When an additional demand is made on the giv- 
ing side, either for doing or bearing, loving faith 

instantly instinctively makes an additional demand 
| on the receiving side for the necessary supply. In 
the text, we see the new creature opening its mouth 
wide to draw more from the Lord’s fulness. ‘‘ In- 
crease our faith,” is the sudden, short, strong cry 
of the disciples to their Master at a pause in his 
discourse. Why did those simple Galilean believers 
interrupt their Teacher in his lessons, then and 
there, with this specific request ? The immediate 
cause of the demand made by the servants on the 
receiving side, was a large demand which had, in 
the course of his address, been made upon them by 
their Master on their giving side. To forgive an 
injury seven times, or, as it is expressed elsewhere 
(Matt. xviii. 21, 22), until seventy times seven, is 
the formula for an absolutely limitless endurance. 





Such was the draft suddenly made at that moment 
upon their love ; and, poor men, they felt that it 
instantly absorbed all their capital without being 
satisfied. It exhausted their stock of brotherly 
kindness and charity, extending as far as seven 
faults, and counted ample in Pharisaic computation, 
as the fire that fell from heaven licked up the water 
in the trench round Elijah’s sacrifice, and fiercely 
craved more fuel to feed its flame. In their occa- 
sional quarrels with neighbours they had allowed 
some measured, counted drops of forgiveness to 
flow from their hearts. These they considered 
respectable in amount, and creditable to their pro- 
fession. A very small quantity received was suffi- 
cient to supply such a diminutive outlay. But 
now, much more is required than they had ever 
given, or ever considered due. The old resources 
were utterly inadequate to meet the new claim. 
Forgive your brother till seventy times seven: that 
is, let your forbearing, forgiving love be not like a 
little water in a vessel, but like a river in its flow, 
constant, resistless, exhaustless. So much more 
machinery has now been put upon theshaft, that with 
the former power the movement cannot continue, 
and the whole stands still ; the needy men, accord- 
ingly, cry for a broader, deeper, more fully charged 
reservoir, which may discharge a volume sufficient 
to carry all actual or possible obstacles away. 

Faith works by love. Through faith from God 
his Saviour a believer’s own heart is filled ; then and 
thereby, through love, he exerts a beneficent influ- 
ence on the world. Standing in the midst between 
God and his neighbour, a Christian—not himself a 
motive power, but only a receptive vessel—gets on 
the upper side, and so gives on the lower side. By 
faith he receives, and by love he labours ; thus, 
his life on earth alternates, like the heart that is 
beating in his breast, until, with the heart’s last 
throb, the life leaps over into a larger place—a life 
free, full, eternal. 

Love’s labour consists of two parts, doing and 
bearing. These two are different but inseparable, 
like the two confluent sources of a river, or the 
two diverging stems of a bifurcate tree. Still more 
exactly, perhaps, both in their distinction and their 
union, they may be compared to the right and left 
hands of a living man. In the body, sometimes 
the right hand and sometimes the left bears the 
chief strain, while the corresponding member is for 
the moment left comparatively at ease ; at other 
times the weight is distributed equally between 
them. In like manner the Christian life is some- 
times mainly a laborious activity, sometimes mainly 
a patient enduring, and sometimes both at the same 
time and in equal measure. 

I could not venture to determine whether is the 
greater Christian, the man who bears injuries pa- 
tiently in a forgiving spirit, or the man who labours 
heroically in some department of active duty, bear- 
ing down by sheer force all the obstacles that stand 
in his way. The Doers, as a general rule, are 
better known in the church and the world than 
the Bearers. The results of active love bulk more 
largely in history than those of passive love ; but 
perhaps in the inherent merits of the case, and in 
the judgment of the Omniscient, faith has borne as 
much and as precious fruit in enduring evil as in 
doing good. Those ancient warriors who were 
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left-handed, and ‘could sling stones at an ‘hair’s- 
breadth and not miss; contributed as much to the 
prowess of the army inthe day of battle as their 
fellow-soldiers who grasped broadswords in strong 
right hands. ‘The meek Christ-like bearer of evil is 
as much needed andas much used in the work of the 
kingdom, as the active, Christ-like doer of good. 
In the particular case which is‘ now under con- 
sideration, it was on the side of bearing injury that 
the heavy demand was made. Assuredly those 
early disciples of the Lord found the duty as diffi- 
cult as any positive work in which they had ever 
been engaged. In trying to fulfil it, they speedily 
reached the bottom of their own resources ; finding 


that they possessed not the sufficient supply for | 


meeting and satisfying this new demand, they “said 


to the Lord, Increase our faith.” ‘If the city were 
suddenly doubled in size, and conséquently a double 
quantity of water drawn from the ever-increasing 
multitude of openings in its water channels, the 
inhabitants, feeling some faintness and fearing more, 
would raise a united ery for a larger supply from 
the fountain-head. It is thus that the disciples of 
Christ are kept from falling. ‘Their confidence 
rests not on the sufficiency’ of their own attain- 
ments, but on’ the’ fulness and freeness of their 
Saviour’s love. Although it seem’ paradoxical in 
form, it is, nevertheless, strictly true in fact, that 
their security in great emergencies, liés not in their 
fulness but in their emptiness, according to Paul’s 
sharply-detined, experimental antithesis, “‘ when I 
‘am weak, then am I strong.” 








FOURTH EVENING. 


INCREASED TRIALS DEMAND INCREASED FAITH. 
** And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.”— LUKE xvii. 5. 


Truty to forgive an injury implies, either as 
essential constituent elements, or necessary effects, 
these three things at least:—l. A full, frank 
forgiving from the depths of the forgiver’s heart, 
pure and free like that which he receives from God. 
The small pardons which man bestows upon his 
fellow, must be moulded on the pattern of the great 
pardon which a believing man obtains through the 
blood ‘of Christ. ‘The manner as well .as: the 
matter is the subject of express scriptural precept ; 
‘Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you” (Eph. iv. 32). 2. The ab- 
solute suppression of desire and effort to hurt the 
injurer in the way of recompense. ‘“ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” Wisely and 
kindly the father snatches that sharp sword from 
the child’s hands ; the child, if he were permitted 
to wield it, would wound both his adversary and 
himself. Retaliation, both in the appetite and the 
act, must be conclusively abjured. As you hope, 
and because you hope, that God, reconciled in 
Christ, will not inflict deserved punishment on you 
for your sin against him, you cast away from 
your heart and ‘hand all desire and effort to inflict 
deserved punishment on a brother for his sin 
against you. 3. The improvement of every offered 
opportunity to do the injurer good. Bless them 
that persecute you; bless and curse not. It is 
not a matter of choice which may either be done 
or left undone. The tendency to forgive works 
like a law in the members of the forgiven man. 
He who casts a penitent fellow-servant into prison 
for a debt of a hundred pence, has really not re- 
ceived remission of the debt of ten thousand talents 
which he owed to his Lord. Goodness gotten 
from God impels the receiver to impart good- 
ness to his brother as steadily as the stream of 
water turns the wheel on which it falls. To 
render good for evil to a fellow-man is.an effect of 
receiving good for evil from God in the gospel, so 
necessary and so constant, that where the resulting 
fruit is wanting, you may confidently conclude 
that the producing cause is wanting too. 


| forget the one in our zeal to establish the other. 
| To forgive an injury does not mean, and does not 
imply, that you shall permit the injurer to do you 
as much harm as he pleases, without remonstrance 
and without defence. To abandon either your 
property or your character to the will of a man 
who is dishonest or false, is, in point of fact, to 
do him evil and not good. For his sake as well as 
your own, bring his wicked deeds and words to a 
close as early as you can. By all lawful means 
preserve your property from his grasp, and your 
good name from hisslander. These things are not 
your own. They belong to the Lord, and to his 
church: you are not at liberty to abandon them 
as a prey to robbers. - Discrimination is needed 
here as well as patience. The wisdom of the serpent 
should enter as a constituent into the character of 
a Christian, as well as the harmlessness of the dove. 
“If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally.” 

In cases where much of self-denial is required, 
either you must have great faith, or you will come 
miserably short of your duty. Either you must get 
great grace from the Lord, or you will bring great 
disgrace upon his cause. Here lies great need; but 
here also opens a grand opportunity. It is in such 
pressing emergencies that true epistles of Jesus 
Christ become legible to friends and foes. If we 
be much with Jesus in secret, receiving increase of 
faith from his fulness, our neighbours in public 
will take knowledge of us where we have been. 

All things work together for good to them that 
love God, and the injuries which they suffer may 
be reckoned in the long inventory of profitables 
with the rest. Much injury endured, calling for 
large measures of patient, forgiving love, gives an 
empty disciple another and another errand to the 
fulness of his Lord. This is by itself a boon beyond 
all price. 

Trials are an essential element in the discipline 
of our Father’s family. In the twelfth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews their necessity is logi- 
eally vindicated, and their usefulness tenderly 
explained. ‘If ye endure chastening, God deal- 





But duty here has two sides, and we must not 


eth with you as with sons; for what son is he 
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whom the father chasteneth not?” To be allowed 
to grow up without correction, getting every wish 
fully gratified, is the greatest misfortune that can 
befall the son of an earthly parent. Through the 
imperfection of parental rule, such calamities are 
by no means rare in human history ; but in the 
family of the regenerate, during the period of their 
education here, blunders of the kind do not occur. 
Our Father in heaven is watchful and wise; he 
doeth all things well. He will not deny to the 
children any of the children’s rights ; in particular, 
the trial of their faith, which is much more pre- 
cious than that of gold, he has pledged himself to 
impart. Accordingly it finds a place in a remark- | 
able inventory of a disciple’s privileges recorded in 
Mark x. 30: ‘‘He shall receive an hundredfold 
now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with perse- 
cutions ; and in the world to come eternal life.” 
These ‘‘ persecutions” could not be wanted: 
they constitute one of the promises of God. 
Without them, faith, never exercised, would, on 
one side, remain always feeble. Nor is it necessary, 
in order to obtain this species of discipline, that 
the blood of martyrs should again be shed as the 
seed of the Church. Here, as in other depart- 
ments, there are diversities of administration. God 
can literally make “ flaming fire his minister” to 
test and exercise the faith of his children in one 
age, and accomplish the same beneficent operation 
by much gentler means in another. How willingly 
and joyfully should Christians of our day bear the 
sufferings that overtake them in the world, when 
they reflect that the Master is conducting for them, 
through the light stroke of a neighbour’s slander, 
that education which for others, in a former age, 
was only attained through imprisonment and 
death? Ask and ye shall receive: the apostles 
asked, and doubtless they obtained what they 
asked from the Faithful Promiser. But, incident- 
ally, they owed increased faith for bearing evil, 
to the evil which in the world they were called to 
bear. ‘‘ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations ; knowing this, that the try- 
ing of your faith worketh patience” (Jamesi. 2, 3). 
In your garden there is a well from which you 
have drawn water, sufficient for the wants of your 
family for many years. The wants have been 
comparatively few, and the supply has been always 
abundant. Every time you have come to the well 





with your vessel, you have obtained as much water 


as you desired ; but you have never yet on any one 
occasion desired very much. The resources of the 
well, in short, have never been severely tested. 

But one day your house takes fire. Your fa- 
mily at first, and then your neighbours afterwards, 
combine their utmost efforts to extinguish the 
flames. Many hands bear many vessels to the 
well, An hour—two. hours, the pump is driven 
without intermission by relays of labourers, that a 
constant stream may be poured upon the burning 
beams. The hope begins to spring, and the word 
begins to pass that if this process can be continued 
a little longer, the fire will-be subdued, and the 
property saved. At this crisis a cry is heard that 
the supply of water in the well is failing. At first 
what had formerly been clear comes up muddy ; 
next gravel is thrown out, mixed with scanty 
drops ; and at length the water wholly ceases to 
flow. Empty air resounds through the valves, as 
the eager hands continue to ply the appropriate 
machinery. After this the well will be deepened. 
and so the supply increased ; but, oh that it had 
been deepened before, or could have been deepened 
ina moment! It was the increased demand that 
revealed the deficiency, and produced the cry for 
a deeper piercing to reach a larger vein. 

In the exigencies of life, a similar draft is often 
made upon the graces of a Christian ; and in the 
day of trial he is often found at fault. In ordinary 
times he seemed to have enough: he went out and 
in with credit among his neighbours ; he trusted 
in God, and did good to men. But suddenly a 
great demand arose,—a demand especially for pa- 
tience to bear injury and love to forgive it. By 
the extraordinary draft upon the well for water to 
quench the fire, its supply was soon exhausted. 
Even a true disciple may be caught at fault, and 
put to shame, by great sudden emergencies of trial. 
Instead of true Christian forgiveness flowing pure 
and free from his heart, spurts of human passion 
come out, foul and fitful, hurting the man himself, 
and disappointing his friends. It is well, if such a 
disciple, instead of justifying his own wrath by argu- 
ments, shall supply his wants by prayer. It is well 
if, conscious of emptiness, and confiding in Christ, 
he turn and plead, Lord, increase my faith. If he 
act thus, he will live yet to bless the tempest that 
drove him deep into the Refuge and Rest of his 
soul. Everything, friendly or hostile, good or 
evil, is good for a Christian that brings him, con- 
scious of his need, nearer the fulness of Christ. 





FIFTH EVENING. 


MEN OF GREAT FAITH, MEN OF LITTLE FAITH, AND MEN OF NO FAITH. 
« And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith.”—LuKE xvii. 5. 


THERE is a class expressly recognised and de- 
scribed in Scripture who have faith, but are not 
strong in faith,—who believe, but have not peace 
and joy in believing. The Lord himself addressed 
them in the memorable terms, ‘‘O ye of little 
faith,” at once determining for their comfort that 
they had a place among the children, and inti- 
mating for their reproof that their place was low 
and their attainments feeble. To acknowledge the 





substantial safety of those who have made the 


least progress in the spiritual life, does not, when 
rightly apprehended, weaken the motive to exer- 
tion. It is of the nature of feeble life, if there 
be life at all, to strain after greater strength. 
He who sits down satisfied with ‘‘ little faith,” on 
the ground that it places him safe at least within 
the gate of heaven, has not attained even a little 
faith. A little life strives for more; it is death 
that lies silent and still. It is good to be of little 
faith, but it is better to be of great faith ; and he 
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who does not desire to be a man of great faith, is 
not a man of little faith but a man of no faith. 

The disciples were at this time weak in faith, for 
they prayed to the Lord for an increase of its 
strength : but the same prayer that proves that 
their faith was feeble proves that they had faith. 
“To him that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance.” ‘* Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
Here we must beware lest we should confound two 
things that are widely different—a great man who 
has faith, and a man of great faith. Great men are 
comparatively few: but there is no reason why 
great faith should be arare attainment. The great- 
ness of the man who has faith, and the greatness of 
faith in aman, do not necessarily go together. They 
may coincide in the same person, but they may also 
be, and in point of fact often are, separated. He 
who is not a great man, may be a man of great 
faith. It is even a characteristic of the Divine 
government to hide from the wise and prudent what 
is revealed unto babes. A poor Joseph whose in- 
tellectual faculties are barely sufficient to constitute 
the basis of moral responsibility, may be “ strong 
in faith, giving glory to God.” Some of the sub- 
limest characters known to history have been con- 
stituted by the union of moderate intellectual 
power, and fervent faith in God. 

As a reason why Christians should forget the 
things that are behind, and reach forth unto 
greater attainments in the spiritual life, let them 
remember that great demands may in providence 
be suddenly made upon them, especially on the side 
of suffering with patience. Poverty may overtake 
you; pain and sickness may fall to your lot; you 
may be forsaken or bereaved ; your good name 
may be undermined, and your confidence betrayed ; 
those to whom you looked as leaders may make 
shipwreck of the faith, and bring shame upon that 
holy name by which you and they were called ; in 
these or in other forms your faith may be tried by 
a greater strain than it has ever hitherto been called 
to bear: in prospect of such emergencies, cleave 
to Christ now, and be ready to draw from his ful- 
ness in the time of need. Some living creatures 
that swim under water are provided with air ves- 
sels ; and when their specific gravity increases so 
that they would sink like clods to the bottom, they 
seem endowed with the power of rising to the sur- 
face, and drawing in an additional supply of air to 
increase the buoyancy of their bodies. Thus when 
the faithful are feeble, and ready to sink under 
the burden of their temptation, it is their instinct 
and their wisdom to rise into contact with the 
source of their life, and draw from his fulness such 
measures of faith as will sustain their spirits under 
every weight. 

The principle that severe exercise invigorates 
life, although true, must be employed with caution 
both in the material and spiritual departments. 
The fire is low: let a gust of wind sweep through 
the dying embers; what then? The fire grows 
lower. What next? Anotherblast? Nay: hold 
your hand: another blast upon this smoking flax 
may quench the spark outright. The thing that is 
wanted in such a case is more fire: then the blast 
which would have extinguished a feeble spark will 
make a strong fire stronger. I have seen a youth 
who had enjoyed a religious education, and made 
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sincerely a religious profession, venturing into the 
company of the licentious and profane, and in con- 
sequence of the contact becoming himself licentious 
and profane. The feeble flickering spark that was 
indeed a light in the mind, and seemed also a life 
in the soul, was extinguished by the rude blast to 
which it was exposed. I have also seen a youth, 
full of faith and love, going in among the licentious 
and profane, doing a noble saving work among the 
perishing, and emerging with his spiritual life 
fanned into a keener flame, even by the foul 
breath that circulated in that house which is the 
gate of hell. The Christian who cleaves to Christ 
will increase in faith; and increased faith will 
enable him meekly to bear injury, and safely to 
pass through temptation. A faith made strong 
through the disciple’s prayer to Christ, and Christ’s 
prayer for the disciple (Luke xxii. 32), imparts to 
the spirit, as it were, a charmed life, so that “they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them” (Mark xvi. 
18). New supplies obtained in secret communion 
from the Lord enable them to resist the temp- 
tations of the world, and the temptations that 


assail them make their strong life still more | 


strong. Thus, “they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 


with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be | 


weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.” 


In conformity with the text we have all along | 
spoken of those who, though men of little faith, | 
are still men of faith ; the question naturally rises | 
now in the close, what of those who are not men 
What of the sinful who do not | 
Or, to adopt the simple in- | 
terrogation of the Scriptures, ‘‘ How shall we | 


of faith at all? 
close with Christ ? 


escape if we neglect so great salvation?” The ques- 
tion rings forth from the Bible in the hearing of 
the generations as they pass, but no answer to it 
is supplied,—no answer to it can be given by God 
orman. There is no way of escape for those who, 
needing this salvation, neglect it to the last. 

It is strange in the nature of the case, although 
not rare in human experiénce, that men should get 
up a sort of general confidence in the gospel, while 
they do not personally cleave to the Saviour of 
sinners. 
save, if it is not accepted by men. 


Among the mountains there is a lake, broad and | 
deep, containing practically exhaustless supplies of | 


the purest water. One city has formed a channel 
between itself and the lake. The channel is full; 
the water is flowing, and the inhabitants are abun- 
dantly supplied. 
song about the lake, celebrating, in classic strains, 


the vastness and purity of its supply, but it digs | 


no channel, and effects no connexion between 
that reservoir and itself. The drought comes; 
and the people perish. 

Ah, woe is me for those who set mercy to music 
in their songs, and shut the doors of their hearts 
against the Merciful One! Plenteous Redemption ! 
Yea, brothers, it is Redemption, and it is plente- 
ous; but it does not redeem those who take the 
world’s pleasures warmly into their hearts, and 
leave the world’s Saviour standing at a distance in 
the cold dead letter of their creed. 

W. ARNOT. 














Redemption provided by God does not | 
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ON VAGABONDS. 


A BEGGAR who should carry in his person the 
traditions of his race would be a sight to strike 
terror into a parish beadle. His rags should flut- 
ter to the wind like banners that have flapped for 
centuries over knights’ stalls. His grizzled locks 
should tell of ancient fortunes. His form should 
be the wreck of fallen greatness. His whine 
should be the song of ‘‘ blind Mzonides.” The 
thin palm outstretched for an alms should be the 
hand that smote the Vandal hordes at Carthage. 
His head-gear should be the battered emblems of a 
crown. His staff should have propped his totter- 
ing steps before the deluge. He should have 
received largess from Augustus, and prowled 
about the kitchen of Semiramis, sat at the gate of 
Baalbec, and filled his wallet from the tent of 
Achilles. What Bumble would thrust the Beggar 
of Bethnal Green into the casual ward? What 
Board of Guardians would not throw open the 
doors to King Cophetua’s beggar-maid? Is there 
a policeman who would dare bid Homer move on, 
or lay but the point of his baton on Lear? Poly- 
phemus, eyeless and unshapely, groping round 
the world for bread, Diogenes snarling in his tub, 
Ulysses fed with scraps by his own cook,—even 
the parish of would bend before such great- 
ness, and the tub might be rolled to the corner of 
Tyburnia. The Mendicity Society would not un- 
seat Belisarius from his corner, nor stay the hand 
that slipped a coin to Edie Ochiltree. The royal 
“gaberlunzie man” in the stocks; Timon’s head- 
stone over a workhouse grave !—who does not 

| smile at the absurdity? Let the beggar pass, “the 
| only free man in the universe.” As well arrest the 
| flying sand of the desert. 
| He belongs to the oldest of corporations ; yet 
| no party man, but a citizen of the world. Climate 
| and soil are alike to him ; he does not avoid tropic 
| heats, polar frosts do not chill his blood ; but he 
affects the society of his kind, and abounds most 


| in temperate zones. ‘‘The world goes up, and the 


| world goes down,” but not he ; like Humility, he 
| walks safe in the valley. He is so long in the 
world that it is his by prescriptive right; the green 
lanes, and heaths, and shady copses ; the broken 
meats, and bones, and all the coppers ; and that 
antique division between meum and tuum is abo- 
lished in his favour. He is conservative of ancient 
customs, and has not changed either his dress or 
his habits these thousands of years. 














With all this he is a vagabond ; of the lineage of 


| heroes it may be, but of the corporation of vaga- 


| bonds. Charles Lamb will have it, that beggars 
are “‘standing morals, emblems, mementoes, dial- 





mottoes, Spital sermons, books for children, the 
ms 





salutary checks and pauses to the high and rushing 
tide of greasy citizenry ;” he has a grudge against 
the poor-laws—‘“‘scrips, wallets, bags ; staves, dogs, 
and crutches ; the whole mendicant fraternity with 
all their baggage, are fast posting out of the pur- 
lieus of this eleventh persecution ;” he sighs over 
the “ bellum ad exterminationem proclaimed against 
@ species ;—much good might be sucked out of 
these beggars.” He will not recognise them to be 
vagabonds. “If I were not the independent 
gentleman that I am, I would choose, out of the 
delicacy and true greatness of my mind, to be a 
beggar.” Society sees them to be vagabonds and 
nothing else ; wages war on them as such ; shuts 
her door upon them ; builds poorhouses, and drives 
them in through the stern gates; gives them over 
to policeman Z ; holds them in suspicion and ab- 
horrence. And I am afraid that Society is right, 
and Charles Lamb is wrong. Perhaps she would 
be the better for something of his gentleness ; if 
even she would sometimes say to herself with him: 
‘‘ Rake not into the bowels of unwelcome truth to 
save a halfpenny.” Human life is too living to 
be gauged by rigid theories of political economy, 
the more rigid the less likely to be true; and 
those who button up their pockets at the distant 
prospect of an alms, may be violating the very 
science they profess, and which in its highest form 
is, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. It was 
only the other day the papers told of some lone 
woman among those brave suffering artisans of 
Lancashire; how in the depth of her need and 
almost despair she went out to sing a ballad in the 
streets, a sweet old plaintive ditty that her mother 
had often sung to her, and how she sung it in her 
low, modest, tremulous way, till, as she finished and 
looked round and saw by the group of faces she 
was in public, she burst into tears ; and how a Lan- 
cashire lad stepped up, and took round his hat, and 
brought it to her well stored with coppers, and sent 
her home. Who would not wish to have stood in 
that Lancashire lad’s place? who would not have 
dropped a penny into the hat? who would be so 
unfeeling as have met her with a surly Go to the 
workhouse? , If the kind soul that warmed to little 
carol-singing Martin Luther had handed him to 
the constable for a noisy young beggar, what might 
have been the fate of modern Christendom ? 
The theory is good, but life requires we should 
sit loosely to it; that we should not read the 
second and great commandment as if it was in the 
second table, and ran, thou shalt not. Perhaps, 
also, Society is over-confident in her work-houses 
and poor-laws, and that they are not the very 
best system that can be devised ; that the way has 
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to be found yet for helping the poor out of their 
poverty without crushing them down into mere 
alms-takers ; that the poor-house bears too much 


of the same relation to the poor as the jail to the | 


criminal, punitive and not preventive ; the simple 
acknowledgment of poverty as a fact, and the 
effort to keep it within bounds and prevent it 
obtruding on the susceptibilities of the public. 
Nor may this same Society be altogether guiltless 
of a comfortable satisfaction in having her duties 
done vicariously, by boards and officials, within 
dreary stone walls, out of sight, and, by the old 
proverb, out of mind. But upon beggars the 


judgment is sound. They are vagabonds, and 
vagabonds make war upon Society, and Society 
must make war upon them even in self-defence. 
They are the universal parasites, to be found 
wherever society is found. They prey upon her, 
draw their strength from her, and assail her in 
return. It is a parricidal war of the offspring 
upon the parent; a struggle between the rogues 
and the honest men ;—the determined effort to 
pasture their leanness upon their neighbour’s fat- 
ness. The vagabond in this light ceases to meet 


with any sentimental pity. We can hardly be 


of the race—falls darkly across it; a history that 
is preserved in the crime and pauperism of every 


| nation ; the history of a distinct, comprehensive, 


and well-organized system, which employs against 
society more than three hundred kinds of roguery, 
and against which society in its turn employs poor. 
laws, prisons, reformatories, Magdalens, and those 
other punitive and curative measures that take up 
so large a space in modern social studies. And 
the beggar, with his Give a poor man a penny, Sir, 
crouches there in the street as the representative 
of Vagabondage and its history. For out of Beg. 
gardom does our modern Vagabondage seem to 
have sprung, carrying with it, as it widened down 
the centuries, certain clear indications of its origin. 

Out of beggardom born, and in the old, heroic 
Middle Ages. It grew up on fat abbey lands, and 


| round the great cathedrals ; and the gallant, gay 


patient with Goldsmith for telling such a charming 


story, under the title of The Philosophic Vagabond. 


Lamb’s love for mendicants seems a crime. 


Wordsworth, of course, might make heroes of 
one-legged tramps, and heroines of evil-looking 
gipsy-women; but it is too bad that Vincent 
Bourne could find no better subject for ‘‘ the sweet- 
est of his poems” than a blind beggar’s dog. Do we 
not know that the dogs are of a piece with their 
master? Do we not know that when Gerard’s 
Italian hound followed Dr. Burgess, and that 
simple-minded divine took him up, it was only, to 
his horror, to have the dog picking everybody’s 
pocket in the street, and sneaking with the booty 
to his new master? War to the knife, we cry, 
against the whole crew; and fetch down Mr. 
Mayhew’s ponderous volumes; and gaze with a 
horrid fascination on those statistics, lists of 
vagabonds, beside which Homer’s Catalogue of 
Ships is a bagatelle.—vagabonds that must be 
classified with the Roman alphabet, and the Greek 
alphabet, and numerals large and small ; armies of 
vagabonds who march over successive pages until 
we fancy them all on the march against our slender 
purse and unbarred doors. 

Now without exaggeration this Vagabondage is 
an alarming evil, and one that has reached such 
proportions as almost to dishearten those who 
are eager for social reform; one, too, which needs 
be mastered in its history and bearings before 
fairly grappling it. For it has a history stretch- 
ing back to the very farthest antiquity, till the 
shadow of Cain—first of vagabonds, arch-vagabond 





crusaders had it for retinue as they rede to Pa- 
lestine—post equitem sedet atra cura in a literal 
and very terrible sense. For eleven centuries the 
Church had fostered and petted beggars ; and Am- 
brose’s remonstrance of the year 400 only marked 
the beginnings of a begging plague. In time the 
inert mass of beggary received an impulse. The 
great orders of mendicant friars sprang up, and 
the monk with his wallet was met in every street 
and on every road. The lesson was easily learnt. 
Mock orders went out on plea of Church penance : 
Flagellants whipped themselves, and stole from 
their neighbours ; the Dancing devotees whirled 
through great part of Europe, and sucked up 
numbers of idle fellows in their course ; groups 
of beggars slipped themselves from the great 
body like the small puffs of foam that scud 
away from large patches; and before long Beg- 
gardom was up in organized vagrancy. During 
this time the crusading spirit had died out, but 
not without leaving behind it a restless spirit 
of adventure. The Crusades themselves, like all 
wars, swelled the number of idlers and poor ; and 
when this chivalry had lost its finer and nobler ele- 
ments it became mere vagrant knight-errantry. 
The old feudalism provided it with organization, 
apd bands of men wandered over the country at 
large,—the 30,000 ‘‘ Devils,” and lesser bodies,— 
plundering as they went, and leaving a thirst for 
plundering in their route. And as if this had not 
been enough to set all Beggardom in motion, the 
fifteenth century witnessed the advent of the 
Gipsies, from where no one could tell, from 
Egypt they said themselves. ‘‘ Counting from the 
birth of Christ fourteen hundred and seventeen 
years,” says old Sebastian Munster, “‘ were there 
first seen in Germany the Zigeuner,* an un- 





* From which come the modern Gawner and Gauner- 
thum, resembling, but more significant than our Vag 
bond and Vagabondage. 
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formed, black, wild, and filthy people, greatly 
given to stealing. They have a count and some 
knights among them, well clothed, and truly 
honoured. They give out that they are on pen- 
ance, and that they set off from Lower Egypt. 
But these are stories. They have no father- 
land ; wander idly about; support themselves 
by thieving ; live like dogs; and have no reli- 
gion.” They even showed honest Sebastian a 
letter from Emperor Sigismund in which it stood 
that their forefathers had apostatized from the 
Christian faith, and that they were to journey 
on penance as many years as the years of their 
unbelief. In ten years accounts came from Paris 
that twelve mounted Gipsies, with eighty women 
and children, had passed through the streets, 
saying that the Pope had sent them on pilgrim- 
age, and that every bishop was to give them ten 
francs. A hundred years later an English sta- 
tute was made, rehearsing that ‘“‘many outland- 
ish people calling themselves Egyptians, using 
no craft nor faict of merchandise, have come into 
this realm, and gone from shire to shire and place 
to place in great company, and used great subile, 
and crafty means to deceive the people, bearing 
them in hand, that they, by palmistry, could tell 
men’s and women’s fortunes, and also have com- 
mitted many and heinous felonies and robberies.” 
The Gipsies were fairly loose upon 
vagrants by descent and profession ; incapable of 
either rest or honesty ; with the low cunning and 
subtlety of Asiatics ; systematic thieves ; a vaga- 


Europe ; 


bond knight-errantry. 
distinct and formidable type—part gipsy, part 
The land was full of low ad- 
venturers, wandering priests, barefoot friars, dis- 


The beggar assumed a more 
soldier, part monk. 


charged soldiers, schoolmasters and their scholars, 
artisans out of work, streaming vagrantly hither 
and thither, setting all the loose population afoot. 
And when the Reformation came and closed the 
monasteries, and swept clean round the church 
doors, Vagabondage received a final accession, and 
the convent pauper became an unwilling tramp. 
Meanwhile for two centuries there was a Golden 
Age of beggars. They grew into corporations with 
corporate rights. Permission to beg was granted 
with legal forms. They had certain citadels, like 
the Kohlenberg in Basel; free quarters, from which 
they rushed out to prey upon the town. They 
rose to the dignity of a profession, and paid in- 
come-tax. The beggar who had begged his five 
pounds’ weight of coppers had entrance to the in- 
frmary. In Lubeck he paid sixpence a year to 
the town dues. Poetry stooped down, and painted 
him in the hues of romance. In a restless and 
unsettled age men turned vagrants in the same 
| Spirit of adventure that had led their fathers to 
| the Holy Sepulchre, and the Knights of the 
a 





Round Table in quest of the Sangreal. Robin 
Hood and Rob Roy were no better than they 

y 
should be, plain vagabonds and thieves, but that 


the 


the one wore Lincoln green, and the other the 
kilt, and the Muses dealt kindly with them both. 
Prince Hal, with all respect to his friend Falst 
was a highwayman. And long after, a certain 
low and shabby romance clung to the vagabond. 
A century ago he was the pet of fine ladies 
They visited him in prison, kept mementoes of 
scaffold for 
The thief became the pro- 
the story-teller ; our worthy ances- 








him from Tyburn, pressed round his 
farewell of a hero. 
perty of 
tors crowded to see The Beggar's Opera; there 
were even noble marriages contracted with the 
slums. And through Schiller’s Robbers we can see 
the same feeling, as it existed at the close of last 
century, when Buckler overran the Netherlands, 
and made his name of Schinderhannes almost 
historic ; and Picard with his ‘‘ tangled coal-black 
beard and flaming eye” proclaimed himself king 
of the midnight, and the village of Mersen on the 
Maas was only a robber’s den. 

The Golden Age has passed away. 
immunities have perished. 


The beggar’s 
The highwayman has 
disappeared from our roads. ‘he poetry has 
faded; and thieves’ stories are only chaunted in 
thieves’ haunts. But Vagabondage survives, and 
has grown into a riper system and a deeper 
wrong. It has been slowly perfecting itself; ga- 
thering strength from various quarters, wisdom 
from the lore of centuries. It sprang from the 
dead Church of the Middle Ages ; it was moulded 
by a Judaism as dead, and by Asiatic heathenism. 
It grew up under the shadow of Christian forms ; 
masked itself in Christian phrases ; copied eccle- 
siastical orders ; imaged out on the side of evil 
what the Church strove to represent on the side of 
good. It is an orderly structure of disorder, an 
organization of all the elements of disorganization. 
The old kingdom of Beggardom is but a minor pro- 
vince in the present kingdom of the vagabonds. 
They have become a mighty power, arrayed against 
social order ; swarming in the purlieus of our great 
cities, and lurking in quiet country districts ; 
set to do wrong as the calling of their life; exist- 
ing in despite of law and police and Christian 
churches ; sullen, determined, on the whole in- 
creasing. They stand out, a dark huge mass; 
that is, to those who see it. For there are some, 
too far off, too easy and pleasant in their lives, to 
know what it is, to whom faint tidings of it are 
borne, but as of something vague and dreamlike. 
And there are many who see it, and ignore it ; 
leave it in the hands of the Government and 
police, and go theirway. And itis not a pleasant 
thought. But it is reality ; a reality that must be 
faced as boldly as it faces us, to which the Chris- 
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tian turns as to the saddest and darkest of unsoived 
problems, and yet a problem for which he, if any, 
should have the solution. 

Most curious perhaps of its characteristics is, 
that it is a corporation based upon imposture; a 
corporation of various trades, which are filled up 
as professions are in common life, and every trade 
a cheat. Mr. Mayhew mentions about a hundred 
and twenty-six varieties of persons who will not 
work. An author of a hundred years ago specifies 
three hundred ways of getting a dishonest liv- 
ing! The classic authority on the subject, and 
to which Luther has added a singular fame by 
writing a singular and characteristic preface—the 
Liber Vagatorum of 1527—betrays the very same 
feature, and reveals the antiquity of the imposition, 
and the conservative reverence with which it has 
been handed down. This book mentions the Loss- 
ners, “knaves who say they lay in captivity among 
the infidel,” and answering to our shipwrecked 
mariners. There are the Klenkers, who “sit at the 
church-doors with sore and broken legs, and all 
the while as little ails them as other men.” ‘ At 
Schlestad one was sitting atthe church-door. This 
man had cut the leg of a thief from the gallows. 
He put on the dead leg, and tied his own leg up. 
He had a quarrel with another beggar. This one 
ran off, and told the town-serjeant. When he saw 
the serjeant coming he flew, and left the sore leg be- 
hind him—ahorse could hardly have overtaken him.” 
There are the Salvers, who ‘‘ besmear themselves 
with salve, and lie down before the churches, look- 
ing as though they had been ill a long time.” Of 
these and the like the author says warmly, “Give 
them a kick if thou canst.” Scaldrum and other 
**dodges ” are still practisedin London. Mayhew 
was informed of a man who had pricked the flesh 
of his leg all over to draw pity ; and reports an- 
other ‘‘ whose right sleeve hung loose at his side, 
and there appeared to be nothing left of his arm 
but a short stump. On being examined at the 
police-office, his arm was found strapped to his 


side, and the stump turned out to be a stuffing of 


bran.” There are the Dobissers, ‘who beg alms 
to repair a ruined chapel,” and two of whom 
drove a great trade in Ireland some months ago ; 
the Strollers, ‘* exorcisers of the devil for hail, 
storm, and witchcraft” (also not uncommon in 
some English counties) ; the Schleppers, abounding 
in the Black Forest, false priests who collect for 
an altar-cloth, and release souls out of purgatory 
at a penny a piece; the Dallingers, who have been 
hangmen, and who whip themselves with rods 
before the churches; and ‘when they have 
practised for a while, and cheated many people, 
they become hangmen again as before ;” the Siint- 
wegers, who ‘‘say they have taken a man’s life 
away in self-defence, and, unless they bring back 
asum of money at the right time, their heads 
will be cut off ;’ there are pretended noblemen 
and mercers, ‘‘ clothed prettily and with neat- 
ness ;” ‘‘ baptized Jewesses, who can tell people 
whether their fathers or mothers are in hell or 
not ;” those who borrow children; Gensscherer, 
or distressed mechanics, who are ashamed to beg, 
Sefeldiggers, who can find hid treasures ; tinkers, 
who ‘‘ mayhap will break a hole in thy kettle with 
a stick or a knife, to give work to a multitude of 





others ;” and Grunterers, “who fall down before 


the churches with a piece of soap in their mouths, 
whereby the foam rises as big as a fist, and they 
prick their nostrils with a straw, causing them 
to bleed, as though they had the falling sick. 
ness,” 

Some of these tricks are disappearing ; others 
have been developed with greater skill. Begging 
letters were in their infancy then; but Czapo- 
linski, our contemporary, makes from £20 to £60 
aday. The Mendicity Society found the writer 
of a “most touching letter ” crouching in a 
miserable London garret ; and found again that he 
lived handsomely with his wife and family in 
another part of the town. The romantic ‘ Kaggs” 
family lived for years “in a sort of vulgar luxury, at 
no cost but invention, falsehood, and a ream or so 
of paper.” An old man about Russell Square ‘‘ will 
pick up asmall piece of bread which has beenthrown 
out to the sparrows, wipe it on his velveteen coat, 
and begin to eat it. I followed him one day,” says 
Mr. Mayhew, “ into a low beer-shop in St. Giles’s, 
and found him comfortably seated with his feet up 
on a chair, smoking a long pipe, and discussing a 
pot of ale.” There are men who throw themselves 
into the Serpentine on the chance of a glass of 
brandy when they are pulled out. In 1816, a Com- 
mons’ committee reported of children let out by the 
day at half-a-crown : of a woman that sat ten years 
at a corner with twins that never grew older; of 
beggars who paid 50s. a week for their board; 
and of one negro beggar who retired to the West 
Indies with a fortune of £1500. ‘* The personal 
appearance of the vagabond,” says one writer, ‘is 
itself a bodily lie.” The body is altered in height 
and character. In one instance alteration of height 
was made at six different times, varying from 
three to four inches. Another lived seventeen 
months at Lubeck with a high shoulder and a stiff 
finger, and would have been arrested afterwards at 
another place, but for having neither. The face 
and hands are often marked with lunar caustic. 
More recently a skilful tattooing has been dis- 
covered, which presently disappears on the colour- 
ing stuff being absorbed by the lymphatic glands. 
Even dumbness has been feigned successfully for 
many years. A Berlin Jew once robbed a grave 
Canon in his hotel, and among the ducats in his 
strong-box he found the apparatus for house- 
breaking. 

Imposture is the universal sign from the beggars’ 
dependant (for there is even lower than the beggar) 
to the ticket-of-leave man. All Vagabondage isa 
swindle. But yet it is true to itself. In no other 
way would its coherence and persistence be ex- 
plicable. It is held together by rigid and careful 
bonds, by mutual trust and mutual interest. It 


is worked on a definite plan; ahuge secret society | 


issuing its edicts and passwords, distributing its 
forces, maintaining its communications with all 
the capitals of Europe, passing its members from 
place to place, on the alert for every crime, im 
universal watchfulness of every police. One close 
bond is their relationship ; what passes for mar- 
riage with them being in most cases intermarriage. 
Another is secrecy. No pains are spared to keep 
it. Prisons have been stormed for no other reason 
than to relieve prisoners who might have betrayed 
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their fellows, or even their crime. A comrade of 
Picard began to inform. Picard freed him, went 
toa robbery with him, and shot him on the way. 
One of a robber’s gang concealed two crowns of 
the common plunder, and his companions tortured 
him to death. Wichern has observed the same 
darkened honour in Berlin. If a thief, he says, 
has stolen 2500 crowns, and reports only 2000 to 
| his companions, woe to him! They are sure to 
| find out the true sum from the police reports. 
The least punishment is a brand in the cheek to 
make the traitor known; and the informer has 
often to be transported for safety, a questionable 
safety when this underground Vehmgericht com- 
passes the world. 

A third bond they owe tuo the Gipsies ; besides 
giving Beggardom the vagabond impulse, the 
Gipsies gave it speech, and taught it the use 
of a secret tongue. Stragglers who joined them 
were unacquainted with the so-called Hgyptian, 
but seem to have gathered its vocabulary with 
that quickness of cunning which belongs to evil. 
The Lgyptians, in turn, picked up words from 
the countries through which they passed. Fresh 
words were being continually coined ; and little 
rivulets of speech were always flowing into the 
great stream, from the Church mendicants of the 
Middle Ages, with their religious slang, the Jew 
fences, with their Hebrew-German, and the Lin- 
| gua Franca, down to the modern Cadger’s cant. 
A composite language was thus formed, by which 
vagabonds in every part of Europe, and possibly 
in the parts beyond Europe, communicate with 
each other, which none but vagabonds understand, 


commonly a traditional, rarely a written speech, 
in which their secrets are lodged, beyond the ken 
of keen-sighted policemen, and hitherto of keener 


sighted philology. Its basis would seem to be 
oriental. Many of the primitive words have been 
traced to Hebrew and Sanscrit. In a page or two 
of the vocabulary of the Liber Vagatorum occur 
the Hebrew words for priest, bread, flesh, house, 
God. The various orders of thieves in Germany 
have Hebrew names ; the two classes of thieves’ 
implements are called Great and Little Purim. 
An Indian friend, looking over Mr. Hotten’s dic- 
tionary the other day, recognised a crowd of words 
that are still used in Gujerati slang. The Latin 
of the friars survives in such common words as 
*‘ patter” (paternoster) and ‘‘ fake” (facere) ; and 
there are names of common coins that sprung up 
under the classic shade of Rome. Dr. Latham de- 
clares that “the thieves of London are the con- 
servators of Anglo-Saxonisms ;” there are phrases 
of.Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to be heard now only at the Seven 
Dials or the New Cut. Each country appears to 
have grafted its own vocabulary on the old stock, 
and the English, by virtue of our insulation, is the 
most distinct of any. It is peculiar also for its 
variety-slang that must be read backwards, slang 
that is merely euphonious, cant by multiplication 
of consonants, and cant by transposition of con- 
sonants. Lascars and Malays, Genoese and Danes, 
have contributed their quota ; there are odd words 
selected for their unmeaningness, words that have 
been coined in some brilliant vagabond inspiration, 
and words that have been transmitted through the 
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various grades of society until both usage and 
spelling have made them new. This outer region 
of the vagabond’s tongue is marked by great fluctua- 
tion, by the same alteration of sense in words that 
are retained, and the same dropping of words once 
popular, that characterize our English itself. The 
subject is one which cannot be pursued here ; it 
demands, by its importance and extent, separate 
treatment. But the fact of a secret language is 
clear ; a language spoken in our own streets, yet 
unintelligible to us ; spoken in every great capital, 
yet unintelligible in each ; the thieves’ and beggars’ 
vade mecum ; the sign of a people that in this as- 
pect resemble only the Jews, scattered through 
every nation, and combining with none. And this 
language reveals the degradation of that people in 
the most appalling form ; turning the holiest words 
to the basest uses, inverting every principle of 
honour and morals, laughing at sin through some 
whimsical cant, twisting all social order and Chris- 
tian life into a satanic burlesque, making a mock at 
sin ; the very language of sin itself, where every 
phrase conceals an assault upon virtue, without a 
word for goodness, or purity, or honour. 

A society constructed out of such elements as 
this, maintaining its unity by such a tongue, and 
yet holding together for centuries undecayed, is 
surely as awful a proof as need be of the mystery 
of evil. But it has still another bond of secret 
communication. A clergyman whose pastoral 
work led him for two years through a thieves’ 
quarter, tells us, that ‘“‘a gesture which may 
seem unmeaning to the passer-by would make 
him quake with fear if he knew its significance.” 
“Every movement of the eye and mouth,” says 
another writer, ‘‘ every shuitiling of the feet, the 
touching of the neck or mouth or hair, a cough, 
a hem, a sneeze, let it seem never so accidental, 
is a sign.” There is a finger alphabet, commonly 
practised with one finger; words are traced by 
the finger in the air, or, in the dark, on the hand 
of a comrade; the finger letter C carelessly made 
as the hand lies carelessly on the table announces 
one of the order ; a peculiar wink conveys a mys- 
tery. There is a vagabond heraldry by which 
every vagabond has his crest, and every profession 
its coat of arms; and the vagabond who should 
assume his neighbour’s quarterings would atone 
for it in blood. His crest may be either out of 
the world of animals or Euclid, a horse or a 
parallelogram ; sometimes a cross wound round 
with a serpent ; perhaps a visor over a fox. As in- 
violable as his heraldry is his nom de plume ; the 
Jews having the manufacture of this article, and 
furnishing to the world of vagabonds at least one 
apiece. The thieves’ arms are a key pierced by 
an arrow; in the beggars’, the arrow pierces a 
heart ; it figures also in the gamblers’ through 
three dice. The arrow, surmounted by a black 
globe, signifies fear of capture; a stroke with a 
twisted line about it signifies an exploit; a line 
attached to this points out the way the writer has 
gone ; the hooks above the line are for men, those 
below for the women; the cipher above for the 
leader’s children—he being marked by his crest ; 
those below for the children of the rest; even the 
date may be as openly written as 1/12/62. In 
1724, Gipsies are described as “sticking up boughs 
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of divers kinds, that one company may know 
which way another is gone ;” in 1852, they are 
described performing the same office by ‘‘strewing 
handfuls of grass at a foot lane or cross roads, by 
a cross made on the ground with a stick or knife, 
and by a cleft stick placed in a fence. The 
marks are always placed on the left-hand side.” 
The hieroglyphics are as old as the fifth century, 
and once we find them there, who can say how 
much older? They are made with coal, or chalk, 
or pencil ; sometimes in the sand orsnow. They 
are found on churches, public buildings, inns, 
mile-stones, solitary trees. A Government report 
from Hampshire speaks of them as “ on corners of 
streets, on door-posts, and on house-steps. The 
murderer’s signal is even exhibited from the gal- 
lows ; as ared handkerchief held in the hand of 
a felon about to be executed, is a token that he 
dies without having betrayed any professional 
secrets.” Few notice these secrets, though they 
are common enough on the ways into any town ; 
the country peasants who see them are supersti- 
tious enough to preserve them. 

These are but some of the characteristics of this 
strange world. Many as curious might be noticed; 
their superstitions and the connexion these have 
with Talmudical writings; their mystical and 
cabalistic letters; their class distinctions and 
rigid etiquette ; their peculiar science ; their com- 
mon physical type ; the adaptation of their indus- 
tries to the seasons and fashions; their know- 
ledge of the polite world and its movements ; their 
schools for teaching their language and craft ; their 
haughty contempt of all the world beside, as a 
Jew might speak of a Gentile, ora German student 
of the Philister. But they are there before our 
doors; stealing up our streets ; plotting against our 
property ; darkening our feasts; a kingdom of 
darkness, of which we learn by police reports, at 
which we shudder when some more evil and daring 
spirit glides out of it—some Williams, or Dumol- 
lard, or Karl Maasch, or Catherine Wilson—smiting 
down a score of victims with a single hand, but 
which men turn to wearily and unwillingly, as to 
the inevitable. What is to be done with it? 
Repression has been tried, and it may be said, 
failed. Before Luther’s time, a beggar that was 
caught in theft was incontinently drowned. Whip- 
ping and burning, the stocks and the gallows, ear- 
slitting, and even slavery, were abundantly used 
by our forefathers, and Henry vii. has the credit 
of hanging 72,000 rogues and vagabonds. Yet 
beggars and thieves flourished apace, and made it 
a savage war of reprisals; ‘‘ burnt carts laden 
with charcoal, set fire to heaps of felled wood, 
barked apple and pear trees, and cut out the 
tongues of cattle and the ears of the king’s sub- 
jects.” Master Franz of Nuremberg, relates, that 
from 1573-1615 he put 361 to death, and tortured 
375 others in that district alone. At Giessen in 
1726, five were broken on the wheel, nine hanged, 
and eleven beheaded. At Gotha a lunatic vagabond 
was slowly butchered by seven sword-strokes. In 
France, forty were shut up ina house that was then 
mined, and blown into the air. Schinderhannes was 
guillotined with nineteen of his band at Mayence. 
And still the evil grew under the very hands of jus- 
tice ; in apparent subsidence in one century, but 





only to rise with greater force in the next. Re. 
pression of the severest was ineffectual, and with 
our present time there came milder measures. 

A more humane and comprehensive Poor-Law was 
established, on the principle that it was as much 
the duty of the nation to care for its poor as to 
have an army or a fleet ; that the poor could not 
be banished ; that the vagrant must have at least 
the option of shelter. Poor-houses rose up over 
the country ; poor-rates were levied; and men 
were content. It was a contrast to the older time 
when the magistrate fixed the days a beggar 
should take from place to place, and if they were 
exceeded, the unfortunate tramp was whipped 
through every village on the rest of his route. 
Prison discipline was revised, and based upon 
juster views. It was made correctional as well as 
punitive. The prisoner might be a vagabond; 
but he was treated like a human vagabond, not 
like an evil beast. And the theory of cor- 
rectional prisons and reforming prisoners by 
discipline, was pushed far enough, so far that 
the vagabond prefers the prison to the work- 
house, and the worst of all criminals is a ticket-of- 
leave man. Yet somehow Vagabondage increases, 
and is almost as daring and terrible in 1862 as in 
the days of the Mohawks, and the gentlemen of the 
road. If the mendicant has slunk away, the 
mendicant spirit is rife. And in spite of the Poor- 
Laws, there are beggars, and perhaps not altoge- 
ther by their own fault. Vagabondage is there, 
and what is to be done? 

From the Huguenot wars up till now there 
have been a million professed vagabonds in Ger- 
many: their families and auxiliaries have been 
at least three millions more. Take an English 
county like Yorkshire, or two like Hereford 
and Berks. People them with vagabonds as 
thick as they are peopled now with honest men. 
Put the inns and public-houses into their hands. 
Let the children in the streets be vagabond chil- 
dren ; let the green lanes be walked by vagrants 
and thieves ; let them fill every town. Let their 
speech be as different from ours as Dutch from 
English ; their history and traditions purely cri- 
minal ; their instincts against order ; their secrecy 
and erganization perfect; their morals, immor- 
ality ; their knowledge of God derived from oaths ; 
without sense of either sin or righteousness. That 
is something like the evil that faces us; that has 
grown up as part of our social life and system ; 
that is in the very heart of a Christian nation. 
Are detectives and constables and jailers the best 
missionaries to send into such a region? Is there 
any likelihood that they will change it? Is it 
seemly that this work should be given over to 
them? Nay, as long as that is our only remedy, 
we may be hopeless of anything but mere safety 
from this Vagabondage, if even that. And, is it 
not to be held as a reproach on a Christian nation 
that this Vagabonds’ Kingdom should exist in it 
at all ; a reproach on a Christian Church that has 
not used the remedies within its reach; that has 
not acted by faith in the mighty power of God 
for the overthrow of sin? It is peculiarly a 
question for the Christian Church. There, if any- 
where, men will look for the redress of sovial 





wrongs, and the remedy for social evils. If the 
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Church gives it over, is it likely that philanthropy 
or law will succeed? Christian effort—of the 
Church, of the individual—is the last hope ; but | 
by faith there is more than hope in it. There 
are points of contact which any honest, hearty | 
Christian will find enough. 

“The Vagabond,” says Dr. Ave-Lallemant, 
with every right to speak, ‘is not incurable ; it 
is hard to improve him, but no genuine Christian 
work is easy.” He has strong affections. Mar- 
riage scarcely exists for him, though sometimes 
the form is gone through in mockery, with one 
yagabond for clergyman and another for sexton ; 
their so-called wives are exchanged as a matter 
of business for a poodle or five crowns; a long 
sentence authorizes a temporary divorce ; and 
their union is always dissoluble by considera- 
tions of policy and selfishness. Yet there is affec- 
tion, capable of much sacrifice, celebrated in some 
of their ballads, revealing some hidden softness 
and purity. A mother has been known to carry 
the dead body of her child for days, and would not 
leave it in her flight. ‘I should just like to make 
one last theft,” said a cruel Dutch robber to his 
confessor, as they went to the block. ‘* What?” 
replied the Capuchin, confounded. ‘‘ Just that ; 
and then I would take the money, and give it to 
the Ursuline nuns, and they would bring up a 
certain poor child I know, that must otherwise 
perish.” Schinderhannes was always very tender 
to his father ; and Hans to the last honoured with 
all obedience the parent who ruined him. Their 
callousness arises as much from ignorance as from 
deliberate criminal purpose. ‘‘ What religion are 
you?” was asked of a robber in 1812. “ One 
absut as much as the other. My mother taught 
me as many prayers as got me confirmed; but I 
am certainly no Jew.” ‘* You know that robbery 
and stealing are forbidden?’ ‘“ Yes, I knew that, 
but I never knew it was sin.” Some Wiirtemberg 
pastors visited a certain notorious Constanzer Hans 
in prison. He, too, had never been taught of siv, 


? 


| him as the only guilty one. 








and when he learned it from their lips, it was like 
scales falling from his eyes. He died a thoroughly | 
changed man. 

It may look at first tke a blind groping in 
a dark world, but these rays of tenderness: and 
conscience throw some light and hope into 
it. And they throw light upon the remedy. 
Whose fault is it but the fault of the Christian 
Church that these men know nothing of sin ? Who 
is to teach them that, if Christians will not? And 
what hope is there of a thief giving up theft merely 
because law forbids it ? The police and the prisons 
are on the one side, but balanced on the other by 
excitement, adventure, the outlaw’s revenge upon 
society, and the difficulty of an honest calling. 
Let the vagabond be smitten with the sense of sin, 
dealt with in a patient manful spirit by those 
whom God has taught beth of sin and redemp- 





tion ; and there is hope to see him “ clothed and 


co ty 


>< 


in his right mind.” But we dare not approach 
Whatever in us and 
in our social life has helped to make him what 
he is, has made us guilty likewise. Nor dare we 
come with anything like dead sermonizing, like 
that old preacher of Jast century, who put 128 
questions to every convict, and made him repeat 
as many printed answers. It must be in the power 
of a living faith, and with the keen perceptions of 
a Christian conscience, and a love that can endure 
all things. And the work is but begun when the 
single soul is rescued. It is not enough to reclaim 


| the vagabond, and then leave him to the mercies 


of asuspicious public. That same Gospel which 
is preached to the solitary sinner is good for the 
order of the world. Social reform is not even to 
go hand in hand with the gospel, but it is part of 
it. For the spiritual and personal relations of man 
are not given over to Christians ; the social and 
material to legislators and philanthropists ; but the 
entire man is the domain of God’s work, and of 
every Christian as fellow-worker with God, and 
the work must go on until society is set upon a 
righteous basis, built up in purity, truth, unself- 
ishness, and sympathy. 

teformatories and Ragged Schools are admir- 
able ; in a time when vagabondage is signalized by 
its juvenile crime, they are above all needed. But 
it is not enough to have them. Least of all is it 
seemly for the Christian Church to stand by, and 
let others work them, or throw them with every 
other heavy burden upon the Government. They 
are the direct concern of every Christian man and 
woman ; they will be effectual just in proportion as 
Christian men and women work them; they will 
never get beyond the awkwardness of an experi- 
ment until we recognise them as a personal Chris- 
tian duty. Workhouses and poor-laws are also ad- 
mirable ; institutions that mark more than any 
other the progress and humanity of our century. 
But they will not make an end of mendicancy. 
Luther saw towards the right way when he wrote 
that ‘“‘every town and village should know their 
own paupers, as written down in the registry, and 
assist them.” Falk saw it more clearly at Weimar. 
Chalmers proved it in the great cities. In Er- 
langen, in Bavaria, the poor are managed on the 
principle that the Church is their proper caretaker 
and administrator of the highest and most autho- 
ritative poor-law; and Pastor Schunk’s reports 
are of singular interest and encouragement. The 
great experiment at Elberfeld is as vigorous as ever, 
And it is in this direction that we must move 
upon Beggardom. 


It is a Christian enterprise in 
which none but Christians can thoroughly over+ 


come. It is peculiarly the business of the Church, 
of the Christian congregation, of the individual. 
It is only by personal Christian contact with it that 
Vagabondage can be lessened and finally cured. 
Otherwise it will be a perpetual tax upon the State, 
a constant apprehension, a fearful reproach. 

S. W. 
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I po not wish to intrude myself as a judge be- 
tween the theorists and the practitioners when 
they quarrel upon the question which is preferable, 
learning or skill. But this much I am sure of, 
that when 1 am ill, I prefer a physician who, with 
a prescription in my own language, restores me to 
health, to another who, with a Latin one, hurries 
me to the grave. In this opinion, the inhabitants 
of the pretty village of S—— agreed to the full, 
for though they were but two miles distant from 
the town of Utrecht, where there were then, and 
are still, a University, and many learned profes- 
sors and practitioners of medicine, yet they never 
went to it to get a limb taken off, or a disease 
cured. They were perfectly satisfied with their 
own country surgeon, Mr. Henry Morgenop, though 
he could not tell what Hippocrates used to call 
the liver when he spoke his native Greek. His 
good wife, whom old and young called ‘‘ Mother 
Susanna,” was of opinion that our Saxon word liver 
was the best name that could be given to that part 
of our body, since it was obvious that nobody could 
live without it. Indeed, Mother Susanna was, in 
her own way, also a connoisseur of the human 
system, and of the medicines that were required 
for curing its diseases. Only she called everything 
by a name of her own invention. Thus she could 
not comply with the custom of calling the dande- 
lion taraxacum; she thought grass-candle was a 
much more appropriate name for it, and as she 
prepared all the prescriptions for her husband, he 
never wrote Exrtr. Tarax., but Extr. grassc. 

Mr. Morgenop’s youthful years had fallen in 
with that period of civilisation, when every black- 
smith was a veterinary surgeon, and every barber 
a medical man. In those days, Hungarian quacks, 
with their long blue cloaks and broad-brimmed 
hats, used to visit the villages of Holland at regu- 
lar times of the year to sell a powder which cured 
all diseases, from epilepsy to toothache, and, at the 
same time, was a probatum for killing rats and 
mice ; and German dentists were seen at every 
fair, sitting in their gigs, and getting their patients 
to climb up under tears on one side, to slide down 
with smiles on the other. Mr. Morgenop accord- 
ingly had begun. his career in life as a barber, but 
being by nature endowed with a rare talent for 
medical science, he gradually acquired such a pro- 
found knowledge of the human frame, and of the 
various herbs furnished by the benevolent Creator 
for its benefit, that he became known throughout 
the whole district as one of the ablest surgeons 
within thirty miles round. It so happened that 
his good wife likewise seemed to be born with a 
bump for therapeutics. Already, before her hus- 
band had acquired his fame, the mothers of the 
village used to consult her about a sick child, a 
scald, wound, or bruise. It was acknowledged 
that no one in the world could spread a better 
plaster or roll a nicer pill, and in serious cases she 
was always called to the sickbed, for a better 
nurse could not be got than good Mother Susanna. 
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Their marriage was blessed with the birth of 
son, who, to the great joy of his parents, soon 
proved to have inherited their talents to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Already, as a boy of six, young 
William Morgenop showed amazing skill for dis. 
secting a flower, or anatomizing a dead mouse, 
Whatever came under his little fingers, if capable 
of disjunction, was sure to be reduced to the very 
atoms it was composed of, and, if reunion were pos- 
sible, he did not rest till he had restored the whole 
to its pristine condition. The latter feature of his 
character showed that destruction was not the end 
he aimed at, but only the means to arrive at know- 
ledge. Indeed, he always manifested a great 
aversion to destruction for the mere pleasure of 
destroying. In this respect, he betrayed an ex- 
traordinary tenderness of feeling. He never killed 
a living creature to satisfy his desire for anatomy. 
And however gladly he would like to dissect a 
flower in the garden, he never attempted it if he 
thought that any one in the house would like to 
see its colours or to smell its fragrance. 


William had reached his eighteenth year, when || 


events took place in the political world, which 
brought about a considerable change in the social 
administration of the country. Among the many 
alterations and improvements that were introfluced 
by the Government, was a law regulating the 
medical practice. The body of practitioners was 
henceforth divided into two classes, one for the 
towns and another for the country. Nobody was 
permitted to practise in a town without his having 
obtained a doctor’s degree at a University. To 
get this, a classical training of five years at a 
College was necessary. For the country surgeon 
an easier course was prescribed. Of him no know- 
ledge of Greek or Latin was required, but he had 
to go through a course of three years at one of the 
clinical schools established by the Government, 
and to pass an examination at the close of the cur- 
riculum., This law at once deprived William of 
the right of continuing his medical practice. His 
father happily had reached the age at which that 
law was not applicable. The old surgeon would 
fain have sent his son to the University to make 
an M.D. of him, but his means did not admit of such 
expenditure. Besides, William lacked the required 
preparatory training ; he scarcely knew a mouthful 
of Latin or Greek. So nothing was left but to 
send him to one of the clinical schools. Nor was 
he sent there in vain. After studying for three 
years with indefatigable zeal, he passed a most 
creditable examination, and returned home with 
the highest recommendations of his professors. 
This being gone through, William could hence- 
forth undisturbedly continue his profession by the 
side of his father. His fame grew with every day, 
and soon equalled that of the old man, if it did not 
surpass it. God was with the young man, who 
feared Him with a sincere heart, and, as it was said 
of the patriarch Joseph of old, so it might be said of 
him, ‘‘ that which he did the Lord made it to pros- 
per.” Even from Utrecht and other neighbouring 
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| towns such invalids as were able to move about 
|| came to consult him, and many of those who were 
| bed-ridden deeply regretted the law which pre- 
vented him from paying them a visit. 
| Thus three happy years passed, when a sad afflic- 
| tion befel this amiable family. Old Mr. Morgenop, 
|| one morning, felt unable to rise. A paralytic stroke 
| had lamed him during the night. That same day 





another shock struck him, and before the sun set 
he was dead. 

The whole village mourned when the sad news 
was known, and so did the whole country round 
about. But there was a consolation left, with 
which each one comforted his neighbour, ‘* Thank 
God that the old doctor has left us a son who is 
worthy of such a father.” 

















II. 

I must request my readers to follow me to the 
grey-headed town of Utrecht. We enter the splendid 
house of the rich Baron van Berkendam. It is evi- 
dent that disease has here taken up its abode. Disease 
and death, as you know, spare neither wealth nor 
title. The pavement of the street is thickly covered 





with sand, to deaden the rattling of the carriages. 
A bill pasted at the door tells you that the sick one 
has passed an uneasy night, and is in a very pre- 
carious state, and that you are requested, without 
urgent necessity, not to ring. 

A magnificent marble flight of steirs leads up to 
a richly carpeted passage on the by étage, at the 
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end of which a door opens into a spacious bedroom. 

It is nearly ten o’clock at night. A thin wax 
candle, placed upon a small mahogany tableat a 
distance from the invalid’s bed, affords the only 
light for this gloomy apartment. At the little 
table two ladies are seated, talking in a whispering 
voice. The one is the Baron’s only child Clara, 
the other, a middle-aged woman, is Miss Bronk- 
horst, formerly Clara’s governess, now her bosom 
friend, and for many years an inmate of the house. 
Clara is nota brilliant beauty. Though scarcely 
twenty years old, the paleness of her countenance 
gives her the appearance of a lady of thirty. Still 
there is an unmistakable beauty manifest in her 
face. It is the beauty of the spirit, the beauty of 
high intellect combined with tenderness of feeling, 
which shines from those bright blue eyes, and 
speaks in every motion of those delicate, finely- 
carved features. A royal air is cast over the tall, 
slender frame, whose upright, almost manly attitude 
bespeaks the nobleman’s daughter. Yet nothing 
of pride or haughty conceit mars the beauty of her 
presence. Perhaps in former days, when a child, 
she would lift her head higher than humility per- 
mitted, but an exceedingly winning expression in 
her eyes and round the corners of her mouth, 
seems to indicate that in later years she has learned 
to submit that natural propensity to the control 
of a nobler power. 

The two ladies were so seated that they could 
keep their eyes upon the invalid, who was lying in 
a state of unconsciousness. 

**T really do not know what to do,” said Clara, 
folding her hands on her knees. ‘‘I never felt the 
loss of my dear mother so much as now. How can 
I, an inexperienced girl, decide in this case ? 
Suppose it turns out badly, will not everybody cast 
the blame upon me ?” 

‘* But, my dear,” replied Miss Bronkhorst, “it 
scarcely can turn out worse than it will do if you 
go on with Dr. Ceder. I am fully persuaded he 
has failed in his diagnosis. He takes your dear 
father’s illness for something quite different from 
what it is. Besides, I don’t know, I may be mis- 
taken, but it appeared to me that he smelled of 
strong drink again this afternoon, and—” 

** Dear Miss Bronkhorst !—” 

‘* Undoubtedly I smelt it. In short, however 
highly your father may think of him, I have no 
confidence in that man. If I were you, I should 
call in Mr. Morgenop, and—to speak it out at once, 
dear—I should send for him without a moment’s 
delay.” 

** You don’t mean to-night!” 

**Of course Ido. If you wait till to-morrow it 
may be too late. You see your poor father is 
getting worse and worse.” 

‘* But let us rather call for Professor - 

‘No professor, dear. The professor will not 
come without Dr. Ceder. They are friends, as you 
know, and the Professor may be a clever physician, 
but he is a man of very pliable character. Some- 
body is wanted here to take the bull by the horns, 
and such a man is Mr. Morgenop.” 

‘*But Mr. Morgenop cannot possibly come. 
The law prohibits him under the penalty of a heavy 
fine.” 


‘Very well, we’ll pay the fine for him.” 












“T do not know Mr. Morgenop,” said Clara, after 
a pause. “I never saw him. Are you sure he is 
an able doctor ?” 

‘* There is not an abler one in the whole of the 
province of Utrecht, dear. Everybody knows that, 
from the children on the street to the old woman 
at her spinning-wheel. It is not for nothing that 
every day numbers of people of this town walk out 
to the village to get his advice. They even come 
from Amsterdam, which is thirty miles distant, as 
you know. I advise you to send Dick, the gar- 
dener, with the gig. Dick is a faithful fellow. He 
will do the thing quietly, and tell nobody about it. 
I will go and order Dick.” 

With these words Miss Bronkhorst left the room. 
No sooner was she back than Clara, looking through 
the window, saw the gig start in the direction of 
the village of S . 





Ii. 

Ir was far beyond midnight when William re- 
turned home. Mother Susanna opened the door. 

** Well, how have you found the Baron?” she 
asked in an urgent tone. 

‘* Tt is a serious case, mother, but more so from 
wrong medicines than from the complaint itself. I 
cannot make out how Dr. Ceder could take such a 
foolish course. He has treated for congestion of 
the brain, while he should have treated for in- 
flammation of the bowels.” 

‘‘Then write down your prescription, and I will 
prepare it quickly,” said Mother Susanna, taking a 
step towards the dispensary shop. 

** No, that’s not necessary,” answered William, 
‘¢ we'll rather go to our beds. I wrote the prescrip- 
tion at the Baron’s, and they have sent it to the 
apotnecary’s. No time was to be lost. The poor 
man might have died before I could be back with 
the medicine.” 

** Oh, dear! oh, dear! exclaimed Mother Sus- 
anna, wringing her hands, ‘‘ Only that was needed ; 
only that, Isay. You foolish boy! So you have 
left evidence behind in your own handwriting that 
you practised in town. To-morrow you will have 
the officer summoning you before the judge.” 

‘** Not so soon as that, mother,” replied William, 
with a smile. ‘If no prosecutor turns up, no 
charge will be made.” 

‘No. prosecutor ?” cried Mother Susanna. 
“Plenty of them, sir. Ten to every finger. The 
whole band of the town doctors will grasp you by 
the throat, and Dr. Ceder at the head of them. 
They are as fond.of you as-a gréen-grocer is of a 
rotten cabbage. How they will rejoice to have an 
opportunity at last of plucking the feathers out of 
your tail.” 

“ Ah;- ‘well, come need, come help,” rejoined 
Wiltiam. ‘If the Baron recovers, he, of course, 
will pay for me, and if he does not recover, his 
daughter will. She repeatedly assured me that 
she took all responsibility upon herself. And she 
is such a lovely, intelligent, kind-hearted creature, 
mother. You have no conception of her kindness 
and affability. She is one of the most interesting 
girls I ever met. Her face is just—” 

“Stop! stop!” cried Mother Susanna, not a 
little amazed at the fervent eloquence with which 
her son began to give Clara’s portrait. ‘‘ What 
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will be the use of that if, after all, they leave you 
in the lurch? I have known those folks for forty 
years. They are the stingiest misers in the world. 
Our cousin Jane’s mother-in-law has for twelve 
years served them as a laundry maid, and can tell 
you stories about their niggardliness, which make 
one’s heart turn upside down in one’s body. The 
Baron allows his beard to grow every second day, 
to save the expense of a barber, and his late wife 
expressly hired popish servants to be free from 
giving them butcher’s meat on Friday. Youmay be 
sure they will leave youalone when necessity comes.” 

“Well, never mind,” said William, taking a 
candle and proceeding towards his bedroom. ‘TI 
know I have done my duty, though it was against 
the law of the country. A saved life is worth 
more than an unbroken human law. Whatever 
may be the penalty, I will bear it with joy,; I only 
hope that the Baron may recover. Good-night, 
mother.” 

* Good night, Willie dear. 
my darling.” 


May God bless you, 


IV. 

ONE evening, shortly after William’s visit to the 
Baron, Dr. Ceder, his wife, and Charles, were sit- 
ting in the drawing-room taking tea. The two 
eldest daughters were away from home on a visit 
at the Hague; and the three others were taking 
tea with a friend. The conversation of the party 
ran upon the recent and truly remarkable recovery 
of the Baron. 

‘It is very extraordinary, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Ceder, ‘‘that that young Morgenop’s practice 
should always be attended with such wonderful 
success. He must have been born under a lucky 
star. I heard this morning that he has also cured 
that poor widow in the Tadel-street, whom you 
gave up, Albert.” 

‘“* Hem !” answered the doctor, ‘‘I don’t care. 
Sometimes a quack by a daring throw of the dice 
may gain the game. But soon his good luck will 
leave him in the lurch, and then you will see what 
comes of the miraculous wonder-doctor.” 

“I beg your pardon, father,” said Charles, in a 
respectful tone, ‘‘it appears to me that you are 
ill informed about the character and the ability of 
young Morgenop. I never saw him; but from 
what my friends, who know him, have told me 
about him, I have a high respect for him. Even 
Professor Van Stegen, who saw his prescription 
for the Baron at the apothecary’s the other day, 
acknowledged that it was anything but a quack’s 
production. At any rate, the Baron got better 
from using it.” 

‘*Stop a moment, sir!” exclaimed the doctor, 
rather in an animated tone; ‘‘it is true that the 
Baron became better after he had taken that young 
chap’s medicine ; but post hocis not always propier 
hoc. Ihave also seen those grand prescriptions, 
but I call them a piece of reckless temerity. I at 
least told the Baron that he might be thankful to 
have come safe out of it, and he now fully believes 
with me that he has recovered not by, but in spite 
of that young desperado’s novelty.” 

Charles was silent, but it was clear from the 
blush that rose to his cheek, that only filial rever- 
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at such monstrous ingratitude. Even Mrs. Ceder 
felt that such a view of the matter was too absurd 
to be tenable. 

**T do not wish to cast a stain on a clever young 
man’s character,” said she, ‘‘nor do you, dear 
Albert, I’m sure,” added she with a gentle smile. 
‘¢ Still, dear Charles, there is truth in what your 
father has been saying just now. It is not 
proved, at any rate, that the Baron would not have 
recovered without Mr. Morgenop’s draughts. This 
much, at least, appears to me to be plain, that the 
young man is greatly to be blamed for having 
broken the law of the country. This is a proof of 
a revolutionary spirit, which, if left to its free 
course, would upset social order, and end in total 
anarchy.” 

‘* But, dear mother, a man’s life was at stake,” 
rejoined Charles quickly, ‘‘ and—” 

“« At stake ?” cried the doctor angrily, “at stake, 
sir? Notatall. The Baron was just lying in his 
critical sleep, which would have terminated in a 
beneficial perspiration had he been left alone, I’m 
sure.” 

“Well, but even suppose his life had been at 
stake,” interrupted Mrs. Ceder, ‘‘ yet it was not 
Mr. Morgenop’s business to interfere. There are 
so many lives at stake every day, that Mr. Mor- 
genop ought to be gifted with the talent of ubiquity, 
were he to save all of them. But certainly all 
patients whose lives are at stake are not rich 
Barons.” 

‘‘Qh, dear mother !” said Charles, rather warmly, 
‘**if such were Mr. Morgenop’s motives, he surely 
would not have visited the poor widow at the 
Tadel-street in the dead of night.” 

‘Well, then,” resumed Mrs. Ceder, ‘if covet- 
ousness has not impelled him, pride may. A young 
man surely must deem himself something wonder- 
ful, to step in where a physician, who far surpasses 
him in years, experience, and learning, declares the 
case to be hopeless.” 

“ After all, he has shown that it was not hope- 
less,” observed Charles, in a half audible voice. 
Fortunately the doctor did not hear it, otherwise 
a painful scene might have ensued. 

‘Still it is my firm conviction,” resumed Mrs. 
Ceder quickly, ‘‘ that the medical men of this town 
should at once put a stop to the absurd proceed- 
ings of that presumptuous youth. What will be 
the end of it, if they allow matters to go on in this 
way? The whole medical faculty will be put to 
scorn in the sight of the public. I fully believe, dear 
Albert, that it is your duty to bring in a charge.” 

‘Yes, I think I must,” answered the doctor. 
‘¢ This is the second time that young fellow has come 
across me. My character as a man of order and 
duty does not allow me to let such irregularities 
pass by unnoticed. I will see my lawyer about it 
to-morrow.” 

The next day Dr. Ceder spoke to his lawyer. 
William was soon summoned to the bar. Dr. 
Ceder was his prosecutor. He was fined in a con- 
siderable sum—a sum far surpassing the means 
of the young country physician and his widowed 
mother. It is true the extraordinary increase in 
his practice had also increased his income. But as 
the fees of a country surgeon were very moderate, 


ence withheld him from bursting into indignation | and nearly the half of his patients belonged to the 
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poorest class, his balance, though quite sufficient | 


to meet the costs of his profession and household, 
was not equal to an expensive law-suit. Besides, 
the greater portion of that balance was to come in 
the next year, and he had to pay down the fine 
within four weeks from the time the verdict was 
pronounced, 

v. 

Neary three of the four weeks had elapsed. 
Clara was sitting in her room, her head leaning 
on her hand, her thoughts leaning upon nothing 
at all. Those thoughts were roving about in 
all directions through a universe of fancy, but 
could find no spot to alight upon. She re- 
viewed the whole circle of her friends both in 
and beyond the town ; and she mustered them over 
and over again to pick out such as might be suit- 
able for her plans, but she could not discover a 
single one. She wanted to slay a terrible Goliath, 
but among the whole army of her acquaintance she 
knew no David. She was in a fearful perplexity, 
poor girl. She had not been forgetful of her pro- 
mises to the young country surgeon, so repeatedly 
and decisively uttered on the evening of his first 
visit to her father. No sooner was the verdict 
of the court known than she had reminded the 
Baron of his duty to the saver of his life; but the 
old miser proved as deaf as a beetle on that sub- 
ject. He was of opinion that the young man was 
more than fairly paid by the twenty-five gilders 
(£2, 2s.) he had ordered to be sent to him. Be- 
sides, he was told that it was not so much on ac- 
count of his visit to him as of his visits to 
the poor widow that Mr. Morgenop had been fined. 
Had he stopped practising in town after his first 
transgression, Dr. Ceder would have winked at 
it, on account of his youth and inexperience. But 
now that he had interfered with the doctor’s prac- 
tice a second time, the Baron could not but fully 
approve of the doctor’s proceeding against him. 
When, thereupon, Clara assured him that she had 
pledged herself for all the consequences, and be- 
sought him with tears not to compel her to break 
her solemn promises, the Baron turned angry, 
scolded her for a foolish girl, who, in a moment 
of nervous confusion, might have called in all the 
barbers, Hungarians, and conjurors of the neigh- 
bourhood to crowd his bedroom, and might have 
promised each of them a new suit of clothes, a 
carriage-and-four, and a dinner to boot. 

Thus poor Clara, quite at a loss what to do, was 
sitting in great distress in her lonely room. She 
had poured out her heart to God, whom she knew 
as the friend and helper of the grateful. The first 
thought that occurred to her mind was to sell her 
watch, her trinkets, and all she could possibly 
dispense with. But after the highest estimate of 
their worth, she found that their price would 
scarcely cover one-fourth part of the required sum. 
It is true she was possessed of many jewels and 
precious stones, bequeathed to her by her mother, 
or presented by kind relatives, and she would 
gladly have sold them, but they were locked up 
in a chest, the key of which was kept by her 
father. She then thought of appealing to the 
liberal sympathy of her numerous rich relatives, 
but she knew only a few among them who would 





be likely to help her without her father’s cogni- 
zance, and she hesitated to speak to those few 
about the matter, as by so doing she would expose 
her father’s unworthy and ungrateful conduct. 


In these and similar reflections she was deeply | 


absorbed when the door was opened, and Miss 
Bronkhorst entered. 

‘Have you arrived at any solution ?”’ asked she 
taking her place opposite her young friend. 

“ Unfortunately I have not,” answered Clara, 
without lifting her head from her hand. ‘Look 
where I will, I see no opening.” 

“Tt is frightful,” said Miss Bronkhorst ; 


“T 


wish I could lay hold of my Austrian state bonds, | 


but unfortunately, as you know, they are kept by 
your father. This is a time of great trial for us, 
my dear.” 

**T would be quite at peace,” answered Clara, 
‘if the present trouble only regarded myself; 
but the heaviest part of the stroke will come down 
upon that noble man and his good mother.” 

Tears gathered in Clara’s eyes, and her quivering 
lips showed the deep emotion that agitated her 
mind. 

‘The Lord will also prove his consoler,” quoth 
Miss Bronkhorst, after a pause. ‘‘I could not help 
admiring his calmness and cheerful submission to 
the will of the Lord when I saw him last night. 
You perceive it was a hard task to me to tell him 
that, as far as we could see at present, scarcely any 
help could be afforded on our part. He took it 
very kindly, and appeared not at all surprised. 
He said he had expected nothing else, as he was 
informed of your father’s disposition in the matter, 
and knew that Dr. Ceder had succeeded in fully 
regaining his confidence.” 

“Noble young man,” exclaimed Clara, with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘he stands in every respect alone 
among the children of men, as if he were a being 
from a higher world than this miserable one of 
ours. Did you ever meet with such a complete 
combination of ability, humility, and grandeur of 
spirit? What a keen intellect, and yet what a 
simplicity of heart! What a deep feeling of de- 
pendence upon God’s assistance, and yet what a 
power of will and decision did he display when 
he stood by my father’s sickbed, and, without 
the slightest air of arrogance or self-complacency, 
showed that he was the master, and the disease his 
obedient servant! Then, again, take that per- 
fectly gentlemanlike behaviour of his, that tender 
discretion, mixed with manly dignity, those easy 
and refined manners, unblended with the least pre- 
tension whatever, and yet accompanied with a 
firmness of character which commanded the deep- 
est respect. Did you ever in your life, Miss —” 

Here Clara lifted up her shining eyes, which met 
those of her friend, who, with a smile almost threat- 
ening to burst out into a loud laugh, looked at her 
with perfect amazement. She at once stopped her 
eloquent encomium, and, casting down her eyes, 
hid her blushing face in her handkerchief. 

‘* Dear, dear!” exclaimed Miss Bronkhorst, joy- 
fully, ‘I almost believe you could be cruel enough 
to wish your father ill again, in order to have an- 
other visit from the young physician.” 

‘*For shame!” exclaimed Clara, without un- 
covering her face. ‘ You cannot possibly find fault 
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with the feelings of gratitude which impel a loving 
daughter to acknowledge the high qualities of the 
saver of her father’s life ?” 

“If it was only the ‘loving daughter’ who 
uttered that praise about our young friend, I could 
not admire it too much,” said Miss Bronkhorst, 
archly, ‘‘ but I cannot help suspecting, dear, that 
poor Charles’s cause has now become more hopeless 
than ever.” 

‘** Miss Bronkhorst,” answered Clara, raising her 
head with dignity, ‘‘ Mr. Charles Ceder’s cause is 
not more hopeless now than it was before. Or 
rather, let me frankly tell you, that there can- 
not be a comparative or superlative of hopelessness 
in his cause, since it never had any hope whatever. 
I know no one for whom I feel a higher respect 
than for that excellent young man. I almost think 
he is too good, too amiable for this world. I wish 


he were my brother, I really should be proud of | 
him, but as for any closer relationship, it can never | 


be.” 

**Poor fellow,” sighed Miss Bronkhorst. ‘Did 
you ever indicate this disposition of yours towards 
him ?” 

‘* Of course not,” resumed Clara. ‘* How could 
I? You know he never spoke out his heart to me. 
I wonder whether he knows that I have the slight- 
est idea of his inclination towards me. Whenever 
his timidity allowed him to betray anything of the 
kind, I always appeared not to take the least notice 
of it. 
known to himself—that it is a perfect secret to me. 
And I believe that he never will gain enough of 
confidence to tell me that he wishes to be more to 
me than a friend.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door 
of the parlour. The servant announced Mr. Charles 
Ceder, who wanted to see the young Baroness. 

‘“*What? me?” asked Clara, in a voice of the 
greatest astonishment. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the servant. ‘ The 
gentleman told me that he particularly wanted to 
see yourself.” 

“‘ That will do,” replied Miss Bronkhorst, beck- 
oning the servant to retire. 

“What am I to do?” exclaimed Clara. “Should 
he really—” 

“You see,” interrupted Miss Bronkhorst, with 
a waggish smile, “‘you have not yet completely 
studied Mr. Charles’s character. He seems to evince 
more courage than you ever deemed him capable 
“" 

** But it is too absurd,” answered Clara, with an 
expression on her face in which perplexity seemed 
to wrestle with humour. ‘‘ He is not capable of 
making such a blunder. At this late hour of the day! 
Without my father’s notice! Without any pre- 
paratory introduction whatever! He is too dis- 
creet and well educated a young man to be able to 
commit such a faux pas.” 

‘* Of course he is,” replied Miss Bronkhorst, low- 
ering her face to its usual earnest expression ; “and 
therefore you may be assured that he comes to 
speak to you upon quite a different subject. Per- 
haps he wants your charitable assistance for some 
poor patient of his father’s.” 

Apparently tranquillized, though not yet quite 
sure about the matter, Clara opened the door, 


I am sure he thinks his passion is only’ 





and with slow, nearly trembling steps, descended 
the staircase, and gently entered the front par- 
lour, where Charles was waiting for her. Surely, 
if he had come to utter his solemn declaration 
now, a worse time could hardly have been chosen. 
The two parties were scarcely able to discover one 
another in the hollow space of the big, high-ceiled 
room in which their forms, by. the shimmering 
flame of a little candle, cast ghostly shades on the 
oil-painted walls. 

“T hope you will forgive my boldness in disturb- 
ing you at such an untimely hour,” commenced 
Charles, in a scarcely audible voice, “‘ but an im- 
portant object, in which my peace of mind is 
deeply concerned, impels me to call just now, and 
I trust I shall find, madam, that you are taking an 
equal interest in the matter.” 

Here the speaker stopped to draw a breath. 
Clara was silent. It was fortunate that the dim 
glare of the candle rather concealed than revealed 
the expression of her face. Had Charles been able 
at this moment to feel her pulse, he most certainly 
would have ordered her a dose of eau de carmes. 

“*T suppose,” continued Charles, ‘ that you are 
aware, as well as I am, of the painful predicament 
in which Mr. Morgenop finds himself at this mo- 
ment.” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Clara, quickly, while a 
deep sigh audibly escaped her, evincing the relief 
she experienced upon hearing that Mr. Morgenop, 
and not Charles himself, was to be the subject of 
their conversation. 

‘*T am very sorry to find,” proceeded Charles, 
‘*that both our fathers are equally prejudiced 
against that excellent young man. And so, in fact, 
is the whole aristocracy of the town.” 

‘Indeed !” said Clara, ‘‘I was not aware of 
that. How do you know it is so?” 

** Though I have not the pleasure of Mr. Mor- 
genop’s personal acquaintance,” answered Charles, 
**yet Iam bound to him by ties of gratitude, as 
well as by feelings of high respect and admiration. 
I cannot but consider him as the saver of your 
father’s life, madam, and this of itself would be 
sufficient to command my highest esteem and grati- 
tude. Now, when I was informed that he was 
unable to pay the heavy fine which the court, 
backed and goaded by the jealousy of the doctors 
of the town, has inflicted upon him, I in secret 
tried to move the hearts of several wealthy mem- 
bers of the aristocracy to come to his rescue. But 
I am sorry to say I everywhere met with the cold 
shoulder. His transgression of the law is imputed 
to him as an unpardonable crime, as a monstrous 
evidence of a seditious and revolutionary spirit. 
Had Mr. Morgenop allowed himself to be led by 
such financial calculations, madam, your father, 
humanly speaking, would be in another world now, 
and mine would be—” 

Charles did not finish the sentence, but Clara 
fully understood him. 

‘*Sir,” she said, after a pause, “I have no 
words to express my admiration of your conduct 
in this affair. How could I ever suppose that the 
very son of Mr. Morgenop’s prosecutor should be 
his most faithful friend ?” 

“Pray do not speak of admiration,” rejoined 
Charles, ‘‘I am only trying to do my duty.” 
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‘Noble soul!” thought Clara. The dim glare | visits he had paid, and the amount of the fees he 
of the candle prevented Charles from observing the | had received from his patients, was lying open be- 
expression of admiration on her face. Indeed, had | fore him, but his pen, instead of moving over the 
he at this moment been able to declare his heart’s | red-lined pages, was drawing all sorts of fanciful 
affection towards her, he would have had a better | figures, such as triangles, squares, trapezia, and 
chance of success than even Clara could have | parallelopipeds, ona slip of paper, while every now 
thought possible. and then he threw it down, and leaning his head 

**T am fully prepared to suffer with our ex- | on both his hands, he wandered in fancy to Utrecht, 
cellent friend,” said she; ‘‘ indeed I should bless | entered the Baron’s sick-room, where Clara was 
the hour in which I might be favoured with an | standing by his side, left it again to return to the 
opportunity of taking up a part or even the whole | village, where he saw his furniture and library sold, 
of the burden that is now pressing upon him. | his mother taking refuge into a neighbour’s house, 
But, alas! I cannot see how I can be of any service | and himself carried off to prison. 


to him. I have tried every way and means within The door was opened, and his mother came in. 
my reach, but all in vain. You perceive, dear sir, ** Again that big book before you,” said she, 


that since my father refuses to do anything in the | taking a seat opposite him. ‘‘I wish you threw 
matter, my power must come far short of meeting | it out of the window.-: What is the use of all that 


such a case as this.” calculating ? Only four days, and we shall be a: 
‘*T fully understand that,” replied Charles, “and | lonely sparrows on the roof.” 
you perceive, madam, that my power must come The good woman covered herface with her apron, 
further short still. But it occurred to me the | and indulged in sobbing. 
: 2 : y & : oe : 
other day that a union of many little powers might ‘* Dear mother,” replied William, ‘‘ I know quite 
“Y . o , +] q 


produceagreatone. You know that Mr. Morgenop | well that figures on paper are not cash in hand, but 
has many friends among the middle and lower class | I only want to be able to show that I am an honest 
of thetown. In fact the sympathy of those people | man, and that if everybody had dealt honestly with 
with his case is all but general. I suggested to a | me, I should have been able to meet all my obli- || 
fellow-student, who is a good fellow, and a great | gations.” 
admirer of Mr. Morgenop’s, that a private collection “Yes,” answered Mother Susanma, wiping the || 
in the houses of those people might go a great | tears from her cheeks, ‘if that niggard of a Baron || 
length towards the amount required. I would | had paid you as he ought to have done, you would || 
fain have begun canvassing myself, but my re- |"be as free as a swallow in the air. But you now || 
lationship to my father of course put it out of the | see that it has happened just as I foretold you. || 
question. My friend, however, joyfully took it up, | As long as king Death was knocking at their door, || 
and the result has fairly answered my expectation | that young girl smiled you in with everything 
—three quarters of the required amount being | your heart could desire; but no sooner could her 


madeup. Now, permit me to ask you, whether”— | father blow a feather from his lips, than she scowled 
‘Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Clara, before | you out again, and locked the door upon you.” 
Charles could finish his sentence. ‘‘ Then we are ‘*Mother, don’t speak in that way, I beseech 
> Y> 


| 
| 
| 
at once in smooth water. Do call upon me the | you,” said William, in a supplicating voice; “TI || 
day after to-morrow, and I shall be delighted to | have repeatedly told you that the young Baro- i 
hand you the remainder of the amount. But, | ness is as guiltless in the matter as a new-born | 
dear sir, how shall I find words to express to you | babe. You know that Miss Bronkhorst assured 
my feelings of gratitude for your generous and | me the other day that her young friend suffers be- || 
magnanimous conduct !” yond expression from her father’s hardness. Iam || 
Poor Charles! He only rejoiced at learning that | sure, if she could help me, no other person would 
the required sum was made up, and he thought that | be required to do so. But let us not look to the 
no other feeling than that same joy caused the ardent | creature, dear mother. Did you not yourself often 
enthusiasm with which Clara uttered those words. | exhort me, when a child, only to put my trust in 
Had he been able to read the pages of her heart, of | God? Now do not wipe off those words from my | 
which those words were only a few faint sentences, | heart with tears of unbelief and fear.” 
he would have returned home with the distressing **'You are right, William,” answered Mother 
apprehension, that while taking off the cross from | Susanna, altering her countenance from an expres- 
his neighbour’s shoulders, a much heavier one had | sion of anger into one of submission. “My fiesh 
for ever come down upon his own. had the better of me just now. I am ashamed of 
myself. But mind, child, I am a widow, and you 
are my only staff and strength under God. What 
Witi1am Morcenor was sitting in his consulting- | is to become of me if you are taken away from me, 
room on the second evening after Charles’s inter- | and the staff of our bread is broken? Oh, I know 
view with Clara. He thought of Clara, whose | the Lord will prove a husband, and more than ten 
image had never disappeared from his mind since | sons to me, but my flesh is weak, and when ruined 
he had seen her at her father’s sickbed. Little | for this life, surely my grey hairs will go down 
knowing that she thought as much of him, and | with sorrow into the grave. You know, William, 
that full many a time they were meeting at the | how I have loved you with a mother’s love. To 
throne of grace, he allowed his mind to be buried | see you happy has been my only delight and com- 
in all the dark shades which the consciousness of a | fort since your dear father’sdeath. But oh, could 
hopeless love, together with the expectation of an | I ever think that I should ever be spared to wit- 
approaching bankruptcy, threw round about him. | ness your shame and misery !” 
A foolscap ledger, in which he used to write the Good Mother Susanna again burst out into tears, 


VI. 
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' and William, not able to check his heart’s emotion, 
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knelt down at her knees, and buried his face in her 
lap. ‘Oh, mother,” he whispered, ‘‘ look up to 
Jesus! look up to the cross. Oh, mother, speak 
a word of consolation to thy poor, guilty son !” 

They continued speechless in this position for a 
few minutes, when a knock at the street door was 
heard. William hastily resumed his seat, and 
Mother Susanna opened the door. She announced 
a young gentleman, most likely a patient from the 
town. 

‘«¢ Are you Mr. Morgenop ?” asked the stranger, 
“the physician of this place ?” 

“Tam,” answered William, drawing the oil- 
lamp to the corner of the table, to be the better 
able to look the supposed patient in the face. 
**Can I be of any service to you, sir?” 

‘Yes, of great service,” answered the young 
man, with a gentle smile. ‘I have for a long 
while been carrying a burden that pressed heavily 
upon me, and you will oblige me by taking it off.” | 

With these words the young man drew a parcel 
from his bosom, which he, with a courteous bow, 
handed to William. It contained nothing but 
bank-notes. 

‘* What is the meaning of that ?” asked William, 
with amazement. 

“‘Tf you count these notes at your leisure,” re- 
plied the stranger, ‘ you will find that they are | 
equal to the amount you were fined at the court. 
Your friends in town are thankful to make you | 
this present, and I am glad to say that the Baro- | 
ness Clara of Berkendam is the-first among them.” | 

‘Oh, I thought so!” exclaimed William, with | 
eyes beaming from joyful surprise and grateful | 
admiration. ‘I thought it must be so.” 

“Tam requested to add,” continued the young 
man, ‘‘ that you will oblige by never telling any- 
body that she was among those who came to your 
assistance. You perceive that it would put her 
in an awkward position with regard to her father.” 

**But I must tell my dear mother,” cried Wil- 
liam. “She, at least, may know it ; may she not ?” 

Mother Susanna being quickly called in, seemed 
not to have sufficient eyes in her head to assure 
herself that really the money was lying there on 
the table. 

“That is from the Lord our God,” whispered 
she, looking down in astonishment. ‘ Truly the 
Lord is a loving God, hearing prayer and answer- 
ing prayer.” 





The young man must now, of course, tell them | 


his name. He would, on the one hand, have fain 
kept it secret, but he perceived that they would 
soon recognise him on the street. On the other 
hand, he longed too much to make William’s 
acquaintance, not to embrace this opportunity of 
introducing himself to him. I need not say that 
the surprise of Mother Susanna and her son went 
beyond description when they learned that the 
bearer’ of this glad intelligence was the very son 
of that same Doctor Ceder, who prosecuted them 
soseverely. Charles, however, gave them as much 
explanation as was consistent with his reverence 
for his father. He frankly acknowledged that he 
differed from his father as to the value and efficacy 
of the medicines which William had administered 


mere matter of opinion, sparing his unhappy father 
as much as filial love was capable of doing. The 
two young men now entered into an interesting 
conversation upon medical subjects, which soon 
convinced them that their opinions perfectly agreed 
as to the chief questions of their trade. Mother 
Susanna, for whom this talk became too learned, 
soon left them to prepare a simple supper, which 
Charles gladly consented to partake of. The more 
the two young men revealed their minds to each 
other, the more they felt that ties of cordial friend- 


| ship were being wound round about them; and 


soon the strains of their conversation passed over 
into that sort of confidential familiarity, which 
evinces the absence of all selfishness, and the re- 
moval of every barrier between two souls that are 
destined to be united in perfect love. 

From this time Charles spent many an evening 
at William’s house ; in fact, a visit to his friend, 
whom he loved more the more he saw him, was 
the only thing that afforded him comfort amidst 
the many sorrows he had to suffer at home. 

Vil. 

Ciara took ill. Her disease proved to be of 
such a serious nature that her father and friends 
became greatly alarmed. It was an epidemic of 
unknown character, which‘had recently been raging 
in the town. It seemed that the medical men 
could as little trace its origin or ascertain its seat 
in the human system, as they could discover any 
means of cure. Some ascribed it to a miasma in 
the atmosphere, some to certain supposed inju- 
rious substances in the water, some called it a ner- 
vous affection, and some a derangement of the 
blood. Whatever it was, this much was certain, 
that none of them knew any way to cure it, for out 
of ten cases eight or nine proved fatal. One can 
picture to one’s-self the anxiety with which the 
Baron and Miss Bronkhorst saw the object of their 
tenderest affections approaching the brink of the 
grave with rapid strides. Dr. Ceder this time was 
faithful at his post, and so was Charles, who often 
spent hours at the bedside of the beloved invalid. 
How often did he wish William by his side! In- 
deed, he had several times already consulted him, 
and tried to persuade his father to administer the 
medicines which William had suggested. Of course, 
he broached them without naming the prescriber. 
Dr. Ceder, however, stubbornly declined having 
anything to do with them. 
cament poor Charles a hundred times resolved 
boldly to take the bull by the horns, and frankly 
confess that he entertained serious misgivings about 
his father’s treatment. But every moment he was 
about to speak out his mind in this way, his cour- 
age forsook him, and all his determination exploded 
in a deep sigh. One evening, however, Clara was 
lying in utter prostration from a hot fever, which. 
for a moment seemed to pause as if to gather fresh 
power for a gew attack. Dr. Ceder, while feeling 
her pulse, said with a sigh: “Ifsucha fever comes 
upon her again, then may God have mercy upon 
us!” At this the Baron rose, in a spasmodic 
fit of despair, placed himself before the doctor, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Then, doctor, I beseech you to 
call in somebody else for consultation.” 





to the Baron, but he only put it in the form of a 


a 


“ Most gladly,” replied the doctor ; ‘‘ but sand 


In this fearful predi- § 
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I do not know whom to call. We are all of us at 
our wit’s end.” 

Here Clara, who had heard this conversation, 
which despair had raised to a louder tone than 
prudence might have allowed, turned her head to- 
wards her father, and with a power of voice which 


* astonished every bystander, said, *‘ Call in Mr. 


Morgenop.” 

Half an hour had not elapsed when the Baron 
entered William’s study. 

“Can you forgive the evil I have done to you 2?” 
asked he, spasmodically grasping both William’s 
hands, while tears gushed down his cheeks. 
“Come with me, I beseech you, my daughter is 
at the point of death. But perhaps God will 
make you her restorer as He made you mine.” 

William uttered not a word, but taking his hat, 
flung himself into the gig, and, ventre a terre, gal- 
loped the horse into town. 

It was not too late. The fever had not again set 
in. A smile of delight lit up Clara’s face when he 
entered the room. 

‘* God has sent you in time,” she whispered. 

The result confirmed this prediction of the inva- 
lid, although six weeks elapsed before Clara was 
fully restored to health. During that period 
William visited her every day, but, in the latter 
half of it, less as her doctor than as her lover. 

Doctor Ceder this time had not the courage to 
bring an action against William. Nor had any 
other physician in the town. Indeed there was 
but one opinion spoken out in all circles : What 
a pity that young man is prevented from settling 
down amongst us! 

This turn in the course of affairs at’ once 
settled a strife which had long agitated Charles’s 
mind. If any one rejoiced at the success that 
had crowned his friend’s intervention at the 
Baron’s, it was he, and no task more difficult was 
ever prescribed to him, than he had to perform 
now,—that of concealing his joy in the presence of 
his parents. 

The noble young man, now fully convinced that 
all desired William’s promotion to the rank of 
a town physician, resolved to offer him his ser- 
vices as a teacher. He accordingly proceeded one 
evening to S with the intention of reveal- 
ing his plan to his friend. While walking along 
the road he amused himself by anticipating the 
joyful surprise he would cause in William’s heart 
and house ; and in the expectation of this delight- 
ful enjoyment he entered his friend’s study with a 
cheerful glow on his face. He was not a little 
surprised, however, to find that William’s face 
shone as brightly as his. 

** You seem to be in extremely good spirits to- 
night,” exclaimed William, joyfully, while shaking 
his friend’s hand with extraordinary cordiality. 

**T may return the same compliment,” replied 
Charles. ‘Has anything wonderful happened to 
make you smile so cheerfully ?” 

“Yes,” answered William, assuming a humor- 
ous air of mock mysteriousness. “Something very 
extraordinary. It is a secret though, but I will 
tell you if you promise me to be silent as the 
grave.” 


** Of course, of course,” rejoined Charles, taking 
a seat. 








*‘ Well, then,” said William, little aware that he 
was taking up a dagger to plunge into his friend’s 
heart, ‘‘I will tell you at once. I am betrothed 
to Clara. She is mine! She is mine, Charles! 
Her father has at length given his consent, pro- 
vided I pass my examination as an M.D.” 

I shall not venture to describe the effect of this 
communication upon the poor victim. William saw 
him turning pale as a sheet, and shaking all over. 

“‘Good heavens, what ails you?” cried he ina 
voice of alarm. 

But Charles kept silent as a corpse. William 
ascribing this unexpected indisposition to some 
bodily cause, hurried into his shop for some medi- 
cine. ‘*I should have been more cautious,” he 
said to himself. 

Meanwhile Charles had time to come to himself, 
and when William returned, he said ‘‘I feel better 
now. Happy man, may God bless your love.” 

Then rising, he begged to take leave, as he 
thought a walk in the open air would do him good. 
William accompanied him as far as the gate of 
the town; when there he was so far recovered as 
to be able to go home alone, and William re- 
turned full of admiration for such tender-hearted 
friendship. Clara had never told him her surmise 
as to Charles’s passion, nor did she tell him, when 
he, the next day, described to her the scene of the 
night before. ; 

Again a heavy struggle rose in Charles’s mind. 
The Baron, it is true, had given his consent, upon 
finding that Clara had made up her mind, and 
was immovable in the matter. To put an ob- 
stacle in the way, however, he had made the con- 
dition of the examination, expecting that William 
would never be able to fulfil it. Consequently no 
hope could be entertained of obtaining any help 
from the rich but stingy nobleman, to assist William 
in this matter. ‘‘If he truly loves my daughter,” 
he would say, “let him try to get her.” 

Again a heavy struggle rose in his mind. But 
burying his secret sorrow in his bosom, he visited 
William a few days after the last-mentioned inter- 
view ; and upon learning how matters stood with re- 
gard to the condition made by the Baron, cordially 
offered his friend his service. Never had abler 
teacher abler pupil. The distance from mensa and 
mousa to Cicero and Xenophon melted away under 
their rapid strides. ; 

But the joy of Charles’s life was gone. His 
delicate system could not stand the shock it had 
sustained. A chronic disease soon began under- 
mining its vital power. He lived just long enough 
to congratulate his friend on his successfully gained 
doctor’s title. 

Two months after his death, a marriage took 
place, at which a seat was left empty next to the 
bridegroom. ‘‘ Thus,” he whispered into his 
happy bride’s ear, ‘‘a place in our hearts will be 
left which nobody ever shall occupy.” 

Doctor Ceder shortly after his son’s death fol- 
lowed him into the grave. His wife and daughters 
removed to a distant village down the country. 
Nobody could tell what they were living upon, as 
the doctor had left no means. But every year, on 
the anniversary of Charles’s death, the widow re- 
ceived a parcel of bank-notes, with the inscription: 
‘‘In memory of a never-to-be-forgotten friend.” 
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So you think you love me, do you? Many ways, and but one true way, 
Well, it may be so; Which is very rare ; 
But there are many ways of loving And the counterfeits look brightest, 
. I have learnt to know. Though they will not wear. 
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Il. 

Yet they ring, almost, quite truly 
Last (with care) for long ; 

But in time must break, may shiver 
At a touch of wrong : 

Having seen what looked most real 
Crumble into dust ; 

Now I choose that test and trial 


Should precede my trust. 


Il. 
I have seen a love demanding 
Time and hope and tears, 
Chaining all the past, exacting 
Bonds from future years ; 
Mind and heart, and joy and sorrow, 
Claiming as its fee : 
That was Love of Self, and never, 
Never Love of me! 


IV. 
I have seen a love forgetiing 
All above, beyond, 
Linking every dream and fancy 
In a sweeter bond ; 
Counting every hour worthless, 
Which was cold or free :— 
That, perhaps, was—Love of Pleasure, 
But not Love of me! 


Vv. 


* 
I have seen a love whose patience 
Never turned aside, 
Full of tender, fond devices ; 
Constant, even when tried ; 
Smallest boons were held as victor 
Drops that swelled the sea : 
That I think was—Love of Power 


er, 


But not Love of me! 


VI. 
I have seen a love disdaining 
Ease and pride and fame, 
Burning even its own white pinions 
Just to feed its flame ; 


A WINTER 


CANADA is invariably associated in the mind of 
an Englishman with snow, and something like a 
shiver creeps over him when the name of the coun- 
try. is mentioned. It was, therefore, with feel- 
ings of much surprise, that we listened to the 
speculations of the people as to the coming winter. 
It was with no feelings of dread that they looked 
forward to the winter’s shroud that was to wrap 
up all nature in the stillness of death. They 
longed for it, as the husbandman for a plenteous 
harvest, orthe Israelites forthe wonted fall of manna. 





Reigning thus, supreme, triumphant, 
By the soul's decree ; 
That was 


Love of Love, I fancy 


But not Love of me! 


VIL. 
I have heard—or dreamt, it may be— 
What Love is when true ; 
How to test and how to try it, 
Is the gift of few : 
These few say (or did I dream it ?) 
That true Love abides 
In these very things, but always 
Has a soul besides. 
Vill, 
Lives among the false loves, knowing 
Just their peace and strife ; 
Bears the self-same look, but always 
Has an inner life. 
Only a true heart can find it, 
True as it is true, 
Only eyes as clear and tender 
Look it through and through. 


Ix. 

If it dies, it will not perish 
By Time’s slow decay, 

True Love only grows (they tell me) 
Stronger, day by day : 

Pain—has been its friend and comrade ; 
Fate—it can defy ; 

Only by its own sword, sometimes 
Love can choose.to die. 


x 
And its grave shall be more nobie 
And more sacred still, 
Than a throne, where one less worthy 
Reigns and rules at will. 
Tell me then, do you dare offer 
This true Love tome?... 
Neither you nor I can answer ; 
We will—wait and see! 





ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


IN CANADA, 


They were as fastidious, ‘too, about the proper 
timing of ‘the fall as the husbandman is in re- 
ference to a shower of rain. The snow may fall 
very inopportunely,. Great is the disappoint- 
ment when it comes before the ground is sufli- 
ciently indurated by frost, or the lakes and rivers 
have acquired a sufficient crust-of ice. In that 
case, the snow acts as a warm covering, the ice 
beneath ceases to increase in thickness, and a 
| treacherous footing, during the whole winter, is 
| the necessary consequence. Great is the joy, on 
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A WINTER IN CANADA. 
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the other hand, when no snow falls till the ice is 
able to bear the skater or the sleigh, and the earth 
is hard as iron. 

This kindly feeling towards the snow can be 
accounted for on various grounds. The sudden 
sinking of the temperature, along with the fall of 
snow, produces a wonderful exhilaration of spirits. 
The languor induced by the extreme heat of sum- 
mer is at once banished ; and men and animals 
seem intoxicated with the new and bracing condi- 
tions of the atmosphere. The small Normandy 
horses prance with delight, and can hardly be 
reined in. The Newfoundland dogs roll in ecstasy 
in the snow, and everything that can move abroad 
seems as if awakening from a long sleep. The 
more remarkable effects are not seen, except when 
the temperature sinks considerably below zero. 
The sudden access of new life and spirits is usually 
accounted for by the dryness of the atmosphere. 
But it is doubtful whether this is a satisfactory 
explanation. It is more probably due to the fact, 
that, with every inhalation of the air into the 
lungs, there is a greater proportion of oxygen. 
This may also account for the beneficial effects of 
the climate in certain diseased states of the lungs. 
It is not unusual for a catarrh to disappear, as if 
by magic, when the temperature suddenly drops 
below zero. A. similar effect is witnessed in the 
churches on Sunday. There is no coughing to dis- 
turb the preacher—all tendency to bronchial irri- 
tation being subdued. The beneficial effect of the 
atmosphere of Canada, in certain pulmonary ail- 
ments, is now so well understood that invalids are 
frequently sent to spend the winter there. We 


returned from Canada, in the Spring, with a young 
naturalist of great promise, who has prolonged his 
life for several years by spending his winters in 


Canada, and hissummers in Europe. His valuable 
collections showed that science as well as his own 
health benefited by this necessity. 

The dryness of the atmosphere accounts for a 
Canadian feat, which at first looks like a traveller’s 
story, viz., the lighting of gas by merely pointing 
the finger to the burner. The performer first 
shuffles with his feet along the carpet; and, in 
presenting his finger to the burner, a spark of 
electricity is emitted which is sufficient to produce 
the effect. The friction of the foot develops the 
electricity, which is conducted by the body to the 
point of emission. This feat, however, can be 
performed only in very low temperatures, and 
when the room is heated by a stove. Sometimes 
the difference between the temperature of the room 
and that of the external atmosphere is 100°, so that 
the most favourable conditions are afforded for the 
development of electricity. 

Another reason for welcoming the snow is the 
important consideration, that the country becomes 
a universal highway. Nature macadamizes the 
whole country, and the settlers, shut up in the back 
woods, have now free access to the towns and 
cities. The lumberers can now drag their logs to 
the railway or the river,, and fire-wood sinks in 
price as soon as the carriage becomes easy. 
Wheeled carriages disappear from the roads and 
streets ; and the sleigh, which is the peculiarly 
national vehicle of the Canadians, takes their place. 
The sleigh is seen in every variety of form ; but it 





essentially consists of a shallow, oblong body 
set upon a pair of skates or runners. That of the 
farmer is of the rudest form, with buffola skins 
upon the cross seats. The more affluent citizens 
decorate their sleighs with gay trappings and bear- 
skins, which flaunt over the back of the vehicle. 
The wheeled carriages are generally inelegant and 
inconvenient, but all the resources of the coach- 
builder are employed to render the sleigh both ele- 
gant and luxurious. To a stranger, a drive in a 
sleigh is a new and delightful sensation. The rapid 
pace, the smooth and noiseless motion, the bright 
sunshine, the joyous excitement of the horses, the 
bracing atmosphere, all combine to refresh and ex- 
hilarate. The Canadian goes out for a pleasure 
drive at 2 temperature far below zero, and that in 
his open vehicle, while in England nothing but dire 
necessity would warrant one to go abroad in simi- 
lar circumstances. This does not arise from the 
superior hardiness of the Canadian, for he is much 
more sensitive to cold than the Englishman who 
has newly arrived in the country: It is due alto- 
gether to the peculiarities of the climate. One 
never feels in Canada the raw, chilling cold which 
pierces through the whole frame in England, This 
is also ascribed to the dryness of the air, but it is 
more probably owing to the highly oxygenated 
state of the atmosphere—a given amount of inhala- 
tion assimilating a greater amount of oxygen, and 
thus producing a greater degree of animal heat. 
It may be thought that life would be unendurable 
in an atmosphere 30° or 40° below zero. And such ° 
would be the case, if the physiological indications 
of the temperature corresponded with those of the 
thermometer. But this is far from being the case. 
The variation of 10° about the freezing point pro- 
duces an incalculably greater physiological effect 
than a similar variation below zero, One can hardly 
guess the temperature by his feelings within 10”, 
when the thermometer stands at the extreme cold 
of Canada. The natives and old residents usually 
wear fur caps and gloves, but the Englishman, 
when he first goes out, feels no necessity for any 
change in his apparel. Ina few years, however, 
he is glad to adopt the customs of the country. At 
first, the temperature of the rooms is intolerable, 
but he gradually comes to acknowledge their com- 
fort. The popular explanation of this change is, 
that the blood is thinned by the summer heat, and 
that, in consequence, it is less able to resist the 
cold of winter. The explanation may be doubted, 
but the fact is not the less true. 

Though the sensations indicate but imperfectly 
the degree of extreme cold, there are other natural 
indications which cannot be mistaken. When the 
thermometer is about zero, the snow emits a pecu- 
liar creaking sound under the foot, and the pitch of 
the note increases as the temperature falls. The 
smoke from the chimneys also serves as a rude ther- 
mometer. When the temperature is moderate, it 
is hardly visible, as it proceeds generally from wood 
fires, but when the temperature is very low, it is 
white like steam issuing from the escape-pipe of a 
boiler. This is caused by the condensation of the 
warm vapour mingled with the smoke. 

There is still a third reason for the glad welcome 
of winter, viz., that it is the great holiday sea- 
son of Canada. Agricultural labour ceases, the 
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navigation is closed, and commerce is no longer 
active. The winter is devoted to social entertain- 
ments and outdoor amusements. In these amuse- 
ments the snow and ice are turned to excellent 
account. As soon as the margins of the lakes are 
frozen, the ice is thronged with skaters. This 
amusement is not confined to the male sex. The 
Canadian ladies are seen in equal numbers on the 
ice, and often excel the stronger sex in rapidity 
of movement and gracefulness of evolution. Great 
distances are often accomplished during a morning’s 
exercise. A favourite feat is to circle round some of 
the group of the thousand islands at the lower end of 
Lake Ontario, and explore the winter aspects of this 
the most striking scenery of Canada. One of the finest 
sights is to witness the setting of the sun upon the 
frozen lake while the skaters crowd the ice. The 
red glare of the sun communicates a peculiar hue 
to the ice, and as the group of skaters, with glanc- 
ing steel, glide between you and the fiery ball, you 
feel that you have a truly Canadian scene presented 
to you. In the sunsets of Canada there is a tint 
which is never seen in England. It is a deep apple 
green. It is seen in its greatest intensity only in 
the lower St. Lawrence, and it is worth while tak- 
ing this route from England, notwithstanding its 
hazardousness, were it only to enjoy the gorgeous 
sunsets in autumn. 

It is not often that the Canadians can enjoy 
skating on their lakes and rivers. The opportuni- 
ties are much fewer than in England. In Canada, 
when the snow falls, the ice is spoiled for the rest 
of the winter, as the covering remains the whole 
séason. In England, successive thaws present op- 
With so 


portunities of forming new surfaces. 
strong a passion for skating, it was not to be sup- 
posed that the Canadians should submit to have 
their amusements suddenly curtailed by a fall of 


snow. They have therefore resorted to the device 
of artificial rinks. An extensive piece of ground 
is levelled and covered in by a wooden shed. The 
area is flooded with water at night, and a smooth 
surface is formed by the morning. A thin sheet 
of water is added every day to obliterate the 
roughening effect of the day’s exercises. The rink 
is lighted up at night, so that the amusement may 
be continued after sunset. By constant practice, 
the feats performed are very wonderful. The 
rink is often crowded, and many a sharp turn is 
necessary, but each glides smoothly in his own 
orbit, and collisions are rare. The most intricate 
movements of the dance are also successfully imi- 
tated. Such a resource is very valuable in a 
country where the snow renders walking exercise 
very difficult. The children, instead of being 
cooped up in heated rooms, are sent to take a few 
hours’ exercise in the skating rink, to which the 
family subscribes, 

It is only in the shallower part of the great 
lakes that the water freezes. The depth of water 
is so great, that it is only at the margin a crust is 
formed. The St. Lawrence, however, is frozen 
through nearly its whole extent, so that, in the 
case of an invasion from the American side, the 
attacking force could readily advance on foot 
against all the great cities and fortresses of Canada. 
The rigour of winter, however, will always prove a 
formidable barrier to an advancing enemy. 





Snow-shoeing is also a favourite amusement, 
though a stranger cannot well understand the 
source of the pleasure it affords. To the Indian 
and the backwoodsman it is often useful, as with- 
out the broad support which the snow-shoe gives, 
it would be impossible to move across the country; 
but when snow-shoeing is resorted to as an amuse- 
ment, it is more for the difficulty than the ease 
of walking it is employed. Instead of easily mov- 
ing along the beaten track with ordinary shoes, a 
snow-shoe walker seeks the untrodden snow, that 
he may display his agility encumbered by serious 
clogs to his movements. The movement is very 
ungainly, as the feet require to be so far apart, 
and this awkwardness is greatly increased when 
an attempt is made torun ; and snow-shoe races are 
common during the winter. Snow-shoeing forms a 
regular part of military drill. It is quite conceiv- 
able, that the use of snow-shoes, in certain military 
movements, would give one body of men a great 
advantage over another, and, in former military 
operations in Canada, the advantage has been 
tested. 

Taboganing is an amusement borrowed from the 
Indians. The tabogan consists simply of a light 
board, or the bark of a tree, shaped somewhat like 
a sleigh. It is brought to the top of a slope,the 
party sits upon it, and he immediately glides down 
with a rapidity proportioned to the steepness of 
the incline. At Quebec, the cone of ice formed by 
the spray of the Montmorency falls is employed 
for this purpose. Grave senators, as a relaxation 
from the duties of parliament, resort to the cone 
to enjoy this exciting and bracing exercise. The 
only disadvantage is, that at every trip the party 
must carry both the tabogan and himself to the 
summit of the cone; but the rapid descent seems 
to be an ample compensation for the requisite 
labour. The Scotch have brought with them to 
Canada the national game of curling, and it is en- 
joyed, like skating, under cover. The curling- 
stone, though retaining the name, is made of iron, 
as stone, in low temperatures, is found to be a 
material much too brittle. Though introduced by 
the Scotch, the game is a favourite one with all the 
nationalities. 

The most remarkable device of the Canadian to 
gain amusement in his winter fetters is the ice- 
boat. We had not heard of the contrivance when 
we first saw one. It was startling in the extreme 
to see it glide with railway speed across the ice 
like a phantom ship. Ata distance, it appears pre- 
cisely like a small yacht with its sails set. It is 
simply a boat set upon a pair of long skates or 
runners. It is managed much like an ordinary 
boat, and, so smoothly does it glide, that in a side 
wind it actually goes faster than the wind itself. 
When there is only a light breeze blowing, one is 
surprised to see the boat shooting across the lake 
as if impelled by a stiff gale. She can sail nearer 
to the wind than if in water, and the bite of the 
skate prevents her making any lee-way. This de- 
vice is not turned to any practical account ; the 
object aimed at is simply to enjoy the sensation of 
rapid locomotion, which, in all forms, seems to be 
very grateful to a Canadian’s feelings. A stranger, 
on first landing in Canada, is at once struck with 
the more rapid rate at which all vehicles move. 
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Even waggons, heavily laden, are drawn by horses 
at a trotting pace. The leisurely walk of the cart- 
horse of the old country is unknown in Canada. 

The only exception to the rule of rapid locomo- 
tion is the railway. The Grand Trunk, which runs 
along the whole length of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, is both slow and safe, and the safety 
is due to the slowness. Accidents frequently occur, 
but they are not very destructive to life or pro- 
perty. One train may run into another. or get 
off the track, but the injury is comparatively slight 
when the speed is only fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour. When the speed is increased, the destruc- 
tive power increases in a much higher ratio. When 
it is doubled, the destructive power is increased 
fourfold ; or, in other words, the destructive power 
increases as the square of the velocity. This law 
accounts for the appalling character of the late col- 
lision on the Edinburgh and Glasgow! Railway. 
The combined velocities of both trains would pro- 
bably be not less than eighty miles an hour, which 
represents a crashing energy sixteen times greater 
than that of a Canadian train running into a sta- 
tionary object at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
The danger on English railways arises from the 
demand of the people for speed. In Canada, the 
safety is due to the financial necessities of the line, 
it being much more economical to run slow than 
fast trains. In winter, the difficulty of railway 
travelling is so great that the sleigh frequently 
asserts its superiority. In Toronto and Montreal, 
the street railway system is adopted, but the snow 
drives the cars off, and large sleighs are employed 
instead, so that, for a considerable part of the 
year, the rails are practically useless. An ingenious 
Yankee, resolving to baffle the climate, strewed 
with salt the whole line of railway in Toronto, ex- 
pecting that the rails would be thus cleared of 
snow, but the device failed, as the gritty compound 
was not suitable for either rail or sleigh. 

It was found, on sending troops to Canada, last 
winter, that the real difficulty began with the rail- 
ways. Under the admirable management of Gene- 
ral Lumley, the transport of the forces by sleigh 
from Halifax to Quebec was accomplished with the 
greatest ease, though at first it appeared a most 
perilous undertaking. The officers and men en- 
joyed the journey as they would a holiday. When 
the troops reached Quebec, it was thought that 
every difficulty was over, as there was now railway 
communication with the interior. But here the 
difficulty began. The railway, unlike the sleigh, 
was not intended, in its original construction, to 
struggle against the rigour of an almost arctic 
climate. In a snow drift, the locomotive is like a 
maddened bull charging its enemy with the greatest 
impetuosity. It plunges into the snow, then backs 
out; and, with deep-drawn breath, renews the 
charge ; but frequently its rage is impotent, it gives 
up the task in despair, and the slow process of the 
shovel must be resorted to. The engine carries in 
front a snow-plough for clearing the rails, but this 
is effectual only when the drift is not formidable. 
Sometimes three or four engines come to the rescue 
of a train buried in the snow, and, with their united 
strength, charge through the opposing drift. 

Tt is one of the common incidents of Canadian 


travel to be snowed up in a cutting on a railway. 
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The snow of Canada, almost invariably, falls in the 
form of fine, white dust, consisting of separate gritty 
erystals. The large flakes of England are almost 
never seen. This dry form of snow is much more 
liable to drift, and, with the slightest wind, it comes 
pouring over the edge of a cutting in the railway 
like sand pouring down from a sand-glass. It is 
one of the most unpleasant things in travel, to be 
caught in one of these drifts. You may be in the 
midst of a forest, far from help; and the Canadian 
railways do not carry provisions, like those of their 
more provident neighbours in the United States. 
The firewood may fail while you are under the snow 
at a temperature below zerq, and you may have 
the prospect of being snowed up for days in this 
miserable plight. We had the misfortune of being 
snowed up, along with many others, on one occa- 
sion last winter, when we had an unexpected rescue 
from our impending fate. We stuck fast in the 
wreath, after the usual attempts to push through. 
We could not even back out, and retreat to some 
spot where there was less chance of being buried 
up. When all the usual expedients were tried and 
failed, an American volunteered to go under the 
machinery, and shovel out the snow that clogged 
its movements. He worked on with a hearty good 
will, but it was all in vain; besides, the feed-pipe 
was frozen, so that the boiler could not be supplied 
with water from the tender. All the passengers 
had now given themselves up to blank despair. 
Night was fast coming on, and there was every 
prospect of spending it in the train, without food, 
and without the ordinary comfort of a sleeping car. 
The snow began gradually to rise around the car- 
riages. It reached the windows, and then the light 
began to be gradually shut out by the ever-rising 
stratum. Alllooked wistfully through the narrow- 
ing chinks of the windows, and each had his specula- 
tions as to the dreary night coming on, and the 
thoughts of anxious friends at home. The situa- 
tion was, however, not so miserable as to prevent 
one from admiring the beautiful forms assumed 
by the snow as it rose around the carriages. At 
first sight, its surface appeared quite uniform, but 
a little attention showed that there was great diver- 
sity. Sometimes it was ribbed with parallel lines, 
drawn with great exactness; at others, it was diver- 
sified with minute conical elevations. Then there 
were concentric wavy lines, and all the various 
forms blended together. The process of formation 
was all visible before you by looking minutely into 
the structure. With the aid of a glass, you could 
see the minute particles rolling over and taking 
their allotted place, so as to fit in to the general 
pattern. Some of the forms were not unlike the 
spiral nebula which Lord Rosse’s telescope has 
revealed to us; and the great laws which pervade 
the universe can as well be illustrated by the play 
of atoms as by the revolution of worlds. The 
wisdom with which the Great Architect has planned 
all things is stamped as vividly upon the little as 
upon the great. The formule expressive of the 
laws of the universe are altogether independent of 
magnitude. Our snow studies were soon curtailed 
by the closing in of night, and the pangs of hunger 
began to assail the whole company, with no hope 
of having them appeased. It was like an angel’s 
visit when a boy, with a Scotch accent, stepped 
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into the carriage with a pitcher of hot tea, and a 
basket full of bread and cheese. This was sent by 
his mother, and he was told not to take anything 
for it. Many were the blessings on the good 
woman for her timely supply. Her kindness, how- 
ever, did not end here. She sent down her eldest 
son to the train with the instruction, that if he 
saw any *‘ kent body,” he should ask him to spend 
the night at her house. Her heart was large, but 
her house was small, and she could afford only 
limited hospitality. Her son, on looking round 
the train, soon recognised the son of a Scottish 
minister with whom we were travelling, and who is 
known throughout Canada for his labours of love 
in behalf of religious and philanthropic enterprise. 
We were fortunate in sharing the invitation ; but 
it was with no little difficulty we reached the 
settlement in the cleared forest. The snow, 
thawed by the sun, and subsequently frozen, forms 
a treacherous crust, which now bears you up, but 
the next moment allows you to sink to unknown 
depths. The deer is, from the same cause, easily 
killed in winter, as its small foot sinks through 
the crust, while the broader foot of the hunter 
bears him up. When we arrived at the farm-house, 
we were first ushered into the large kitchen, where 
we found the patriarch of the family sitting by the 
stove, with his daughter, son-in-law, and numerous 
grandchildren, all intent on showing hospitality 
to the rescued strangers. The grandfather, well 
stricken in years, belonged to the parish of Lesma- 
hagow, in Scotland, and now that he had little more 
to do than sit by the stove and revive the scenes 
and stories of olden times, many were the ques- 
tions he put us about the present and former 
ministers of his native parish and surrounding dis- 
trict, showing that fifty years of exile could not 
eradicate the love of his native soil. There could 
not be a finer picture than this homestead, of the 
successful career of a Canadian settler: And it is 
the rule for the industrious settler to achieve simi- 
lar success. This family enjoyed an abundance of 
the comforts of life. The children were intelligent 
and well educated. The house was equal in extent, 
comfort, and elegance to the ordinary farm-houses 
of England ; and, above all, the house and the ex- 
tensive farm around were their own property. It 
may be said that their lot was, after all, but a 
moderate one; but it ought to be remembered, 
that the successful settler is, most frequently, the 
farm-servant who would probably have never risen 
above that position had he remained at home. The 
probability that the farm-servant will become in 
Canada a well-to-do proprietor, is as great as that 
he will continue to bea farm-servant to the end of 
his days should he remain in England. It was 
not merely the material prosperity of the above 
family that arrested our attention. We found 
that the religious training of the young was care- 
fully attended to, and that their sympathies were 
awakened for missionary enterprise. Our com- 
panion in misfortune happened to be secretary to 
a society for the support and Christian training of 
orphan children in India; and it was discovered 
that some of the family were collectors and con- 
tributors to the same society, which had strongly 
enlisted the interest of the neighbours in the dis- 
trict. There was much gladness when the dis« 
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covery was made, and some of the young people in 
the neighbouring settlement were called in to en. 
joy the meeting. The secretary produced photo. 
graphic portraits of the orphan children, who were 
all known by name to the Canadian girls who con- 
tributed to their support. It seemed to give 
them no ordinary delight to gaze on the swarthy 
features of the children about whom they had 
often talked. How marvellous the power of 
that faith that could blend in one the hearts 
of children in the snows of Canada and on the 
plains of Hindostan. As the evening advanced 
we withdrew to the parlour, which had now been 
heated and lighted for our reception. Before re- 
tiring for the night, the head of the family took 
down the ‘big ha’ Bible,” as was evidently his 
wont, and after the singing of a psalm and the 
reading of a chapter, we joined in prayer at the 
throne of grace. “Long will that forest home, with 
its hospitality and devotions, be gratefully remem- 
bered. As to the train left in the cutting, it was 
released during the night, several engines having 
come to the rescue. In the morning the settlers 
turned out, and cut the snow wreaths on the turn- 
pike road, so that we might be sent on by sleigh 
in time to keep our engagements. 

It was not always that we were so fortunate in 
receiving aid in our difficulties. On another occa- 
sion, we had, as we supposed, the good fortune to 
get, by special favour, a seat in an express train, 
which was conveying a British regiment to Toronto. 
The journey, which ought to have been performed 
in ten hours, took altogether three days,—the 
whole of the time being spent by the officers and 
soldiers in the cars, and that, too, without sleeping 
berths. The officers filled one car, and the privates 
the others. The men were fortunately provided 
with three days’ rations, but the officers had no- 
thing, as they trusted to their wants being supplied 
at the different stations. They were, during one 
part of the journey, without any food for twenty- 
four hours. We admired much the good humour 
with which they bore itall. The long weary hours 
were whiled away by various methods. The older 
officers chaffed the younger, and all told stories of 
their adventures in many lands. Among the num- 
ber, there were some excellent mathematicians and 
classical scholars, and their stores of knowledge 
furnished themes for graver conversation. The 
pangs of hunger seemed to be greatly subdued by 
smoking tobacco, of which they had an abundant 
supply. It was matter of surprise that English 
officers should have so few resources in such an 
emergency as this. Instead of attempting to scour 
the country for food, they patiently endured 
hunger, smoked their cigars, and stuck by the 
train immovably fixed in the snow. 

The good points of the Canadian cars are all bor- 
rowed from those of the United States, and, cer- 
tainly, no people excel the New Englanders in 
ingenious contrivances for domestic and travelling 
comforts. The great feature of these cars is their 
sleeping-berths. In a few minutes, a day car is 
converted into a sleeping car; and when thus 
changed, it presents the appearance of a long pas- 
sage, with three tiers of shelves on each side. 
These shelves form the berths of the passengers 
who choose to pay for this luxury. One learns to 
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sleep in course of time with wonderful soundness. 
It is also an economy of time, for the traveller can 
often so arrange as to do his travelling and sleeping 
at the same time. It is also possible, in this way, 
to evade the equality system of the States, by 
which all classes travel in the same carriage. A 
higher rate is charged for these convertible cars, 
and consequently the company is more select. In 
long journeys, a car in the States is set apart for 
refreshments, so that meals may be had as on ship-, 
board. Iced water, a stove, and retiring rooms, 
are found in every car ; so that, in long journeys, 
the inconveniences of English railways are much 
felt by those who have been accustomed to travel 
in America. Another great advantage of the 
American system is, that the passenger may move 
about from car to car while in motion, and speak 
to any one of several hundred people whom he 
may wish to meet. He can also at pleasure take 
an airing outside of the train, instead of being im- 
prisoned for hours together in the car. In the 
short distances of English railway travel, the ne- 
cessity for such conveniences is not so much felt, 
but in Switzerland and other parts of the continent, 
the American plan is being gradually adopted. 

There is a popular notion in England, that frost- 
bites are so dangerous and frequent, that mutila- 
tions are very common, and that it is not unusual 
to meet unfortunate martyrs to the climate de- 
prived of ears and noses. A frost-bite, however, 
does not infer any mutilation or serious inconve- 
nience. The effect is simply to arrest the circula- 
tion in the part, but it is readily brought back by 
gentle friction with the glove. On entering a 
warm room it is advisable to apply snow to the 
affected part, that the warmth may not be too 
sudden. No bad effect is left except when the 
circulation is long arrested. The parts most liable 
to be bitten are the ears, the nose, and across the 
temples. The party may not be aware of a frost 
bite, but the whiteness of the part arrests the atten- 
tion of others, and it is held courteous to stop a 
stranger on the road and tell him of the danger. 
The part blisters if frozen for a considerable time, 
but we have never met with a case in which any 
part of the face was mutilated. In the hospitals, 
however, there are occasional cases where the feet 
are so badly bitten as to require amputation. 
Such cases frequently arise from intoxication, and 
subsequent sleeping in the snow. 

Let us now turn from the climate to the people 
of Canada. Perhaps the most frequent inquiry in 
England at present, refers to the loyalty of the 
Canadian ; but no one can reside in Canada, for 
however short a period, without being convinced of 
their devoted attachment to the British throne. 
There are keen political parties, violently differing 
on local matters, but loyalty is a universal senti- 
ment, and it is much deeper than mere self-interest. 
There is even a warmth of feeling on the subject 
which one does not find so strongly expressed at 
home. The most tangible expression of loyalty 
was given last winter, when the whole population 
rose as one man to drill in volunteer corps. The 
proximity to the United States does not at all tend 
to enlist their sympathies in favour of American 
institutions or American alliance. The effect is 


ee very opposite, and when any anti-American 





feeling exists at home, it is sure to be found in 
Canada in an intenser form. A strong patriotic 
feeling is rising everywhere, but, instead of tending 
towards a severance from the mother country, its 
aim is to secure a closer alliance in feeling and 
interest. Not the least loyal of Her Majesty’s 
subjects are the Red Indians. They look upon the 
Queen, whom they style their ‘“‘ Great Mother,” as 
a bounteous female deity, supplying them with 
blankets and ammunition. They listen wita indig- 
nation to all questioning of her right to universal 
dominion. It is told of a Scotch divine, that, wish- 
ing to enlighten an Indian tribe on the subject of 
co-ordinate jurisdiction, he ventured in his address 
to question the Queen’s authority in spiritual 
matters. This was treading on perilous ground, 
and the address was brought to a sudden close by 
an angry flourish of the Erastian chief's tomahawk 
over the head of the speaker. 

Whether it be the effect of climate, or of the 
concourse of different nationalities, it is undoubted 
that the native Canadian youths display great 
precocity in their manners and early education. 
In the common and grammar schools, the pupils 
display a greater degree of quickness and intelli- 
gence than in similar schools in the old country. 
Time is not yet given to see whether this early 
promise is to result in future greatness. The 
names best known in Canada, are those of men 
who have been imported from the mother country. 
There is, however, one man, a native of the coun- 
try, of whom the Canadians are justly proud, and 
whose name is not unknown in England. We refer 
to Dr. Ryerson, the founder and Chief Superin- 
tendent of the educational system of Canada. No 
man has done so much to mould and develop the 
character of the people. He travelled in Europe, 
and carefully studied the educational systems of 
different nations. The system which he planned, 
and which has been adopted by the Legislature, is 
substantially that of the United States, in which the 
educational activity of the various religious bodies 
is entirely ignored. As a necessary consequence, 
the teaching is exclusively secular. In a new 
country, this system is the one most generally 
acceptable, as the various churches have to 
struggle for their existence, and are glad that the 
state should take upon itself the burden of educa- 
tion. When, however, society is better organized, 
and the churches gain an easier position, educa- 
tional life is inevitably awakened; and whether 
with or without the aid of the state, they will 
engage in the work of educating the people. Dr. 
Ryerson saw this tendency, and, at an early pe- 
riod, was constrained to give separate grants 
to the Roman Catholics. This anomaly could 
not long be continued ; and last winter a bill was 
introduced to give separate aid to all Protes- 
tant denominations that choose to engage in the 
work of national instruction. Canada thus prac- 
tically abandons the system of the United States, 
and adopts that of England, in which aid is given to 
all denominations, if they impart a due amount of 
secular knowledge. Evidence is afforded even in 
the United States, that the common-school system 
is only provisional, and that the state must yield 
to the educational activity of the people acting 
through their various churches, Already, almost 
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every denomination has begun to erect schools for 
itself, though as yet no aid is derived from the 
State. The first demand for separate aid is always 
made by the Roman Catholics ; and the next step 
of aiding other denominations, is inevitable. We 
found it to be the opinion of a high educational offi- 
cial in the State of New York, that in less than ten 
years the common-school system would begin to 
disintegrate, from the necessity of giving separate 
grants to the Roman Catholics. He clearly saw 
that the system of England was the only one that 4 
could satisfy the educational activities of a highly 
developed state of society ; and that the mechani- 
cal uniformity of the common school was suited 
only to the early periods of a new country. 

Although the educational system of Canada is 
only in a transition state, it has worked, so far, 
admirably. There is, perhaps, no country where 
the advantages of a common school and academic 
education are so accessible to the mass of the popu- 
lation. The result of this is shown in the very 
large proportion of the youth of Canada who de- 
vote themselves to learned professions, The apti- 
tude usually displayed by the youths at the uni- 
versity augurs well for future achievements in 
literature and science. 

The winter of Canada is prolonged into spring, 
or rather the spring is altogether sunk as a dis- 
tinct season, and the winter is terminated by the 
commencement of summer. It is well on in June 
before vegetation makes any marked progress, and 
then nature advances with a bound. The days 
are, however, often very hot before there is any 
symptom of spring ; and one wonders that nature 
should not take a start with such heat, but the 
cold nights are an effectual check to vegetation. 
Even in the coldest days of winter, the direct rays 
of the sun are hot, the latitude of Upper Canada, 
to which we chiefly refer, being considerably lower 
than that of England. 

In returning from Canada, we selected the route 
by Boston. In passing through the New England 
States we saw few signs of the war. The aspect 
of things was very different from that of last year, 
when we travelled along the same line. It was 
then the romance of war, and the whole country 
resounded with war songs and martial music. 
Now it was the terrible reality of war, and little 
outward demonstration was visible. There seemed 
to be no lack of prosperity, and many insisted that 
war was very profitable. It is not difficult to 
understand how the manufacturing or commercial 
towns of New England, and Boston in particular, 
should derive substantial benefit in the meantime. 
The immense sums spent upon army stores have 
enriched a numerous class, and stimulated to an 
unhealthy prosperity various branches of manu- 
facture. 

While in Boston we visited the workshop of the 
distinguished optician, Mr. Alvan Clarke. Our 
chief object was to inspect the great telescope, of 
which we gave an account in a previous number of 
Good Words. On our former visit it was only in the 
process of construction, and it was uncertain how 
the optician would succeed on a telescope of such 
unwonted dimensions, It was now completed, 
and mounted in a temporary tube, swung against 





the tower of the observatory. The focal length is 


23 feet, and the diameter of the object-glass is 18} 
inches. It was executed for the University of Missis- 
sippi ; the contract price of the object-glass being 
£2237. On account of the war it was impossible 
for the Southern University to fulfil its part of the 
engagement, so that the telescope is now in the 
market. It was with tremulous anxiety that Mr. 
Clarke first tested the telescope, by turning it upon 
the stars; for, however well it stood the other 
tests applied, there is none so trying as the fixed 
stars. It was first turned to the most conspicuous 
star in the heavens, viz., Sirius; and we may well 
imagine his satisfaction when he instantly dis- 
covered a companion star, which had hitherto 
eluded the search of the most powerful telescopes 
in the world. This companion was not only seen, 
but seen with ease, in all conditions of the atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Bond, whose observatory is only 
about half-a-mile distant, on learning the discovery, 
turned his great equatorial upon Sirius, and also 
detected the companien,—thus illustrating the fact, 
that an inferior telescope may descry an object 
previously undiscernible when once its existence 
is made certain by a superior telescope. The 
discovery is interesting, not only as testing the 
power of the telescope, but as throwing light 
upon a physical phenomenon which long puzzled 
astronomers. The proper motion of Sirius has 
long been an enigma, and it was supposed that 
there was a dark body in its vicinity disturbing 

its motion. This bright companion will probably | 
solve the difficulty. It is only four seconds’ 
distant from Sirius. The telescope was next 
tested by directing it to the great nebula in 
Orion. Twenty new stars were discovered in a 
small space around the trapezium, which has been 
often explored by the most powerful telescopes, 
These tests clearly establish the superiority of 
Mr. Clarke’s over all existing telescopes. The 
process by which such satisfactory results were 
obtained was minutely explained by Mr. Clarke. 
He claims merely the merit of working the glass 
into the requisite shape; the glass itself being 
supplied by Mr. Chance of Birmingham, which was 
of faultless excellence. The glass must be worked 
into a convex shape to form an image; but the 
difficulty lies in giving to a large lens that exact 
degree of convexity to every part which is necessary 
to form a well-defined image. The object-glass is 
made large, so as to secure brightness in the 
image, but brightness is of little value unless 
distinctness or definition is also secured ; and, in 
order to secure definition, each portion of the glass 
must have precisely the same focus as every 
other part. The object-glass may be regarded 
as a compound eye, consisting of innumerable 
constituent eyes, each of which forms an image of 
the object. The vision is not satisfactory unless 
all the images perfectly coincide to form a single 
image. If one eye be of longer focus than another, 
the resulting compound image is indistinct, as if 
the object were seen through a fog. If the hand 
be placed over the object-glass of a telescope, 
so that only a small part of its surface is left 
uncovered, that part will give a distant image, 
if the instrument is well executed, If succes- 
sive parts be left uncovered, the same result 
will be obtained, If, however, the glass is not 
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well figured, one part may give a good image, 
while another will give an imperfect one with 
the same adjustment of the eye-piece. The 
object of Mr. Clarke was, therefore, in the course 
of the working, to test every part successively. 
For this purpose, he divided the object-glass into 
rings or zones, like the target of a rifleman, and 
each zone was worked so as to bring it to a given 
focus. To secure this object, he formed a long 
tunnel, leading from his workshop through his 
garden, which had its termination in the wall 
fronting the road. This end was filled up with a 
board, having a small hole in the centre. The 
hole served as a star, the image of which was to 
be formed by the lens. The lens was mounted on 
small wheels, so as to admit of being moved 
backwards and forwards to catch the exact focus. 
When any particular ring was to be tested, the 
rest of the lens was covered up, and if the focus 
was found to be too long or too short, the glass 
was removed to the workshop, and there subjected 
to the requisite manipulation. Innumerable trials 
were necessary to give the lens a faultless figure. 
The difficulty was increased by the circumstance 
that the glass was compound, one part being flint- 
glass and the other crown, so that four surfaces 
required to be accurately figured. This compound 
structure is necessary to render the glass achro- 
matic. There is much unwillingness to part with 
this noble instrument to foreigners, and efforts are 
making to retain it in the States. 

On our former visit we sought refuge from the 
tumult of war in the workshop of Mr. Clarke, but 
now we found that our friend had also caught the 
war furor, and could with difficulty speak on any 
other subject. His art was also turned to war 
purposes. Astronomical instruments were aban- 
doned, and he was busily engaged in making small 
telescopes, to be fixed on the barrels of rifles, which 
probably proved more lucrative than the astrono- 
mical telescopes. This affords an illustration of 
the manner in which the war, while it injures one 
branch of trade, improves others. Mr. Clarke is 
the inventor of a new rifle, which did much exe- 
cution in the rifle pits at Norfolk. It is short, and 
very heavy—the metal of the barrel being half an 
inch thick. The bullet is a solid cone, without any 
cavity, and is loaded at the muzzle by the aid of 
a ring, which is put on before loading. The barrel 
recoils upon a spring, so that the shock is not felt 
till the ball has left the piece. Greater steadiness 
of aim is thus secured. We explained the contri- 
vance to Southern officers, who afterwards crossed 
the Atlantic with us, but they were unwilling to 





allow that there was any novelty in this Northern 
invention. They held that they were far ahead of 
the North in all munitions of war, having now 
factories in which all modern refinements are exe- 
cuted. These officers had run the blockade at 
Charleston, and joined the Cunard steamer at Hali- 
fax. During the whole voyage they had an eager 
circle of listeners around them, as they gave thril- 
ling details of their exploits in the South. The 
Southern versions of the Northern victories were 
listened to with keen relish by the English pas- 
sengers. The Northerners, though largely pre- 
ponderating in numbers, were dumb before the 
more fluent and fiery Southerners. They, however, 
took the opportunity of muttering, in private, deep 
imprecations against their foes. One of the most 
atrocious was that of an apparently pious New 
Englander. ‘‘If it be necessary, but only if it be 
necessary for the maintenance of the Union, we 
shall exterminate man, woman, and child, as the 
Lord commanded the Israelites to exterminate the 
Canaanites.” The mission to England of the 
Southern officers was not, of course, divulged, 
but we afterwards learned that they manned the 
war steamer, No. 290, which eluded the pursuit of 
the Tuscarora. It was attempted to console a 
Northerner by saying, that he ought to be proud 
that the glorious Union should have nurtured such 
brave soldiers in the South, but his reply was— 
‘* What would you think of a son who slapped his 
father on the face?” With such combustible 
elements, an explosion was at one time feared, but 
a lady of Boston acted as mediator between the 
parties, and, thanks to her persuasive powers, she 
charmed down the rising storm, and succeeded in 
keeping the peace. 

On our visit to the observatory of Albany last 
year, we found the astronomer Mr. Mitchell on the 
eve of starting for Washington to join the army. 
Since that time he has been promoted to the rank 
of general, and is now one of the popular herges of 
the North. Though advanced in years, he has 
been distinguished for his brilliant and rapid 
movements. His name is, however, connected 
with one of the greatest atrocities of the war, viz., 
the outrage on the boarding-school in Alabama, to 
which the aristocracy of the South sent their 
daughters to be educated. Those who know Mr. 
Mitchell best, are persuaded that every means in 
his power would be used to restrain his soldiers ; 
but in the American army the best officer can 
exercise only the feeblest discipline. Science will 
have reason to lament, should his fame be tarnished 
by so foul a deed. 

WILLIAM LEITCH. 
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MECHANICS 


BY MRS. 






Durtne the past summer we have had in that 
gigantic building devoted to the display of the 
greatest efforts of man’s industry and genius, an 
opportunity of inspecting a variety of machines 
admirably designed to diminish human toil; and 
an infinite diversity of tools and implements, more 
or less adapted to facilitate the labour of the me- 
chanic. 

After such a display, it cannot but be interest- 
ing to compare with these the mechanical con- 
trivances of nature, which far exceed them in 
ingenuity and completeness. 

We will begin with some of the simplest illus- 
trations of these. 

One of the most useful implements of the artisan 
is the saw, with which he is enabled to cut in 
pieces the hardest timber or stone. The principle 
upon which the saw is constructed is familiar to 
every one, but in order the better to understand 
the difference between the saws of nature and those 
of art, it may be as well to remind the reader 
what that principle is: saws of human manufac- 
ture are made of the hardest steel, their cutting 
edge is divided into sharp teeth pointing in the 
same direction, by means of which the fibres of 
wood are torn into minute pieces, and thus solid 
timber is gradually worn through. The saw made 
use of by the human artisan is but a bungling 
contrivance when compared with those employed 
in the economy of nature. The saw-fly, one of a 
remarkable race of insects, as a means of pre- 
serving its eggs from destruction, and of providing 
a proper supply of food for the young to which 
they give birth, is instructed to deposit its eggs in 
the leaves or tender shoots of the growing branches 
of trees. To enable it to effect this, the female 
saw-fly is provided with a very remarkable appa- 
ratus, which consists of two saws, placed back to 
back, and so arranged that they can alternately 
be pushed forward and backward. One only of 
these saws is first driven forward, and, while it is 
retracted, its fellow is pushed out, and this is con- 
tinued until an aperture of sufficient size has been 
made. These saws, however, are not only fur- 
nished with teeth at their edge, but have smaller 
ones distributed over their whole surface, so that 
they perform the office of files as well as saws, and 
not only cut a slit in the wood, but enlarge the 
opening until it is sufficiently capacious to receive 
the eggs into its interior. To protect this delicate 
instrument when not in use, it is enclosed in a case 
formed by two hinged flaps, one on each side of 
the saw. The eggs, deposited with so much skill, 
are not left to chance. Immediately after the 
puncture has b2en made, the part of the stalk 
around it begins to swell, and an excrescence is 
formed, such as we frequently see on the stem of 
a rose-tree, or the leaf-of a willow. In a few days 
the eggs produce young grubs, which, after under- 
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going a change into a chrysalis state, finally assume 
the form of their parent, a four-winged fly. It is 
related of the female of one kind of saw-fly, that 
she will remain on the leaf within which she has 
deposited her eggs till they are hatched, that she 
feeds them carefully, and, resting with her wings 
stretched over them, protects them from the 
heat of the sun, or from the attacks of enemies; 
and that she continues to do so for several weeks, 
until her young ones no longer require her ma- 
ternal care. 

A still more wonderful piece of instinct is ex- 
hibited by the ichneumons or cuckoo flies, a race 
of insects to whom is intrusted an important de- 
partment in the police of nature. The common 
butterfly will lay, perhaps, 500 eggs in the course 
of a single summer; and, although butterilies 
themselves are not generally regarded as danger- 
ous enemies, a very little reflection will show, that 
if not rigidly watched over they would become ex- 
ceedingly formidable. The butterfly, be it remem- 
bered, produces as its progeny, not butterflies like 
the parent animal, but active, hungry caterpillars, 
with rayenous appetites and horny jaws. Ii, 
therefore, a garden was, at any time, during a 
single season, visited by 500 of these pretty fiut- 
terers, which is by no means improbable, the con- 
sequence would be a progeny of 25,000 caterpil- 
lars ; a number obviously quite sufficient to cause 
serious injury to the garden. If each of these in 
its turn was to lay 500 eggs, it is evident that the 
country would soon be rendered uninhabitable by 
the overwhelming increase of butterflies. On the 
other hand, it is equally obvious that if the supply of 
caterpillars was to be diminished to any considerable 
extent, vast numbers of birds and other animals 
would be deprived of food. The consequences under 
either supposition would be equally detrimental to 
the harmony of Nature. The agents employed by 
the Creator to insure an adequate supply of cater- 
pillars, and, at the same time, to prevent a too 
rapid multiplication of butterflies, are the little 
ichneumons above alluded to. The apparatus em- 
ployed for this purpose resembles in some respects 
that of the saw-flies, before described, but instead 
of a cutting instrument, it is in this case converted 
into an awl, the end of which is flattened and 
sharp. By the assistance of this the cuckoo-fly is 
enabled to deposit her eggs in the back of the 
caterpillar, which, unconscious of its injury, feeds 
and enjoys its life, regardless of the brood of young 
ichneumons feeding upon the very nutriment on 
which it is dependent for its existence. Itlives on 
apparently unharmed, but when the time arrives for 
undergoing its metamorphosis, too feeble to make 
the usual change into a chrysalis, it dies. 

Shears and scissors it might naturally be sup- 
posed would require human hands to guide them, 
but long before mankind possessed such useful in- 
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struments, they were busily at work in the depths 
of the sea, and that with as unerring fatality as 
the fabled shears of Atropas. The rocks and 
grottoes of the ocean are as richly carpeted with 


leys. Seaweeds and corallines, exquisite in colour 
and beautiful in form, clothe them in rich profusion. 
But though away from the view of man or of 
those animals with whom he is more familiar, there 
are creatures formed to revel in this luxuriant 
growth, and to whom it affords a continual ban- 
quet. The Tritonea, a kind of marine slug, is one 
of these, and it is furnished with scissors to clip 
off the living flowers which serve it for sustenance. 
The mouth of the Triton is of a most singular con- 
struction. Enclosed within two fleshy lips which 
form the external part of this organ, lie two flat 
horny jaws, united at one end by an elastic joint ; 
a strong muscle brings together the sharp jaws, 
which pass one over the other like the blades of 
shears, and are enclosed again by the spring which 
connects them. Within this destructive mouth is 
a tongue covered with sharp hooks, all bent in the 
direction of the throat, to which they convey the 
ample supply of food prepared by the jaws. 

One of the most useful of the tools of the car- 
penter, is a chisel, and efficiently enough it does 
its work, so long as it can be kept sharp; but 
even with the utmost care it is apt to become dull 
and blunted. Could some ingenious mechanician 
produce a set of these useful instruments, that 
would always retain a sharp cutting edge, and 
never need grinding, they would certainly be classed 
among the most ingenious and useful inventions. 
Now in the animal creation such sets of tools are 


mouse and squirrel. Hour after hour will a rat 
continue its patient gnawing at the hardest board, 
day after day, and week after week, will it pursue 
the same employment; and yet its teeth never ap- 
pear to be worn in the least. We say appear, 
because this constant gnawing does wear away 





even the teeth of a rat, but provision has been made | 


for this constant attrition. The teeth of the 
Rodents, or gnawing animals, never cease growing. 


it is gradually pushed up in front, and thus no ob- 
vious diminution of size takes place. Still it would 
seem impossible but that the sharp edge should 
become blunted, even though the tooth should 
retain its proper length. So it would be, indeed, 
were the tooth of the same material throughout. 
But these gnawing teeth are formed of two differ- 
ent substances. The bulk of the tooth is of ivory, 
which of itself would not be hard enough for the 
work that has to be done. Its front is therefore 
covered with a thin plate of enamel, extremely 
hard and durable, and as this wears away much 
more slowly than the ivory, a sharp cutting edge 
is always maintained. But in order to estimate 
properly the efhiciency of these chisels of Nature’s 
contrivance, we ought to know what amount of 
work they are capable of performing, and of this 
the structures erected by the beavers will give us 
some idea. 

The beavers are a race of animals inhabiting the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, but 
now fast disappearing from the earth, in conse- 


quence of the unrelenting persecution to which 
they have been subjected, in order to obtain their 
skins, so much employed in the manufacture of 


| hats. These industrious creatures have long been 
a verdure of their own, as our hills and val- 


celebrated for their skill in erecting their dwelling ; 
but as some readers may be unacquainted with 
their manner of building, it may not be superfluous 
to recount it. The beavers, who always work in 
companies, assemble together in the months of 
June and July to establish their settlement. They 
congregate in numbers of two or three hundred on 
the bank of some river, and the place of meeting 
is usually the spot on which they commence their 
operations. The object of these united labours is 
twofold ; first to form a species of pond in which 
the water may be always retained at the same 
height ; and secondly, to construct an assemblage 
of secure dwellings for the whole colony of labour- 
ers. On the bank of some running stream, at a 
part where the water is shallow, and shaded by 
poplars or overhanging willows, these four-footed 
engineers begin their work. Their first object is 
to select some large tree conveniently overhanging 
the river, and, seating themselves around it in suf- 
ficient number, they begin to cut it down with 
their sharp chisel-like teeth, enjoying meanwhile 
the morsels of fresh wood and tender bark, which 
are their favourite food. The tree, although often 
as thick asa man’s body, is soon cut down by their 
joint efforts ; it falls across the stream, and forms 
the principal beam in their building. They cut 
the branches from the top to make it lie evenly, 
while others fell trees of smaller girth, and divide 
them into stakes of a proper length. These they 


| convey to the edge of the river, and then bring 
constantly at work, in the mouth of every rat and | 


them by water to their building-place. There they 
have to begin the task of pile-driving, without the 
mechanical contrivances to which human engineers 
have recourse. With their ever-ready teeth some 
of the beavers uplift the stakes and drive them 
into holes, which others of their party, plunging 
below the water, have already made for their 
reception. Many rows of these piles are driven, 


| and the intervening spaces filled up with branches, 
| which the intelligent creatures weave in between 
Fresh matter is added from behind to the tooth, as | 


them, Others go in search of earth, which they 


| beat with their tails, and temper with their feet 





until it is of a proper consistence to fill up all the 
crevices in their building. The dam erected in 
this manner across the river is a construction of no 
small labour, being often from 80 to 100 feet long, 
and from eight to ten feet wide. It is formed 
of numerous piles of equal height, planted close 
together. These piles, which are perpendicular 
on the outer side of the dam, are placed in a slop- 
ing direction on the inner side ; thus giving all the 
solidity necessary for supporting the weight of the 
water, and for preventing its overthrow. On this 
dam, the top of which is flat and smooth, the 
beaver village is erected, the huts of which it con- 
sists are sometimes ten feet in diameter, having 
walls two feet in thickness, which are usually 
built to the height of a few feet, and then covered 
in by a vaulted roof. Sometimes, however, a 
second, or even a third storey isadded. These huts 
have each two apertures, one of which gives ad- 
mission from the general causeway, and the other 
a window looking upon their pond. It sometimes 
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happens that the water is frozen over below the 
level of their window, and their entrance to the 
bathing-place precluded. In this case, they make 
another opening beneath the ice ; for access to the 
water is essential to their well-being. The houses 
are neatly plastered throughout with mortar, which 
they veat and temper with their fect. To assist 
them in their work, they have been provided with 
a most excellent trowel; the tail of the beaver is 
flat, and covered with scales; with this they 
plaster the walls of their houses, to render them 
quite impervious to rain, and effect it with such 
mason-like skill, that it is difficult to imagine that 
human hands have not been employed in the work. 
Each hut serves for the abode of several pairs of 
beavers ; and close to each dwelling is a store- 
house for the food of the family. This consists of 
stems and branches of trees cut into short lengths. 
The beavers have only recourse to this stock when 


fresh green wood, their favourite aliment, cannot | 





be procured. Thus furnished with commodious 
habitations and a plentiful supply of provisions, 
the beavers pass a happy and a busy life. Great 
care is taken to keep their village and the dam 
upon which it is built in good repair, and general 
harmony prevails. Part of their time is passed in 
the water, and for this they have been well fitted 
by nature. Their hinder feet, which serve to row 
them along in the water, are webbed, and their 
broad flat tails serve as a rudder to direct their 
course, and thus these singular quadrupeds are 
enabled to occupy a situation in which an animal 
without such various adaptations would not be 
able to exist. To creatures so circumstanced the 
possession of chisel-like teeth, which no wear can 
blunt, is obviously indispensable ; and it would be 
difficult to imagine any contrivance more perfect 
than that adopted to secure the lasting efficiency 
of the inimitable tools with which they are fur- 
nished. 





COOKING DEPOTS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 


Waite the pleasures of the table arz not to 
be too eagerly sought after by those who desire 
to see man’s faculties wisely used, a generous 


hospitality cannot be censured, nor improve- 


ment in the art of cookery be condemned, see- 


ing that health and sociality are promoted by 
well-prepared and well-served dinners. But when 
the reasonable and pleasurable satisfaction of our 
natural wants gives place to ostentation and ex- 
pense in feeding, important duties are too often 
neglected, in order that one inordinate appetite 
may be unduly gratified. The old Roman gour- 
mands, who feasted their friends on peacocks’ 
brains and nightingales’ tongues, sacrificed health 
and pleasure to ostentation : and Cleopatra, when 
she quaffed dissolved pearls, acted more like a 
silly self-willed queen, than a sensible and modest 
woman. Apicius spent in good eating, if we are 
to believe ancient chroniclers, a million and-a- 
half sterling, and then committed suicide, fear- 
ing he should die of starvation because he had 
only £50,000 left. This may be mere folly, 
but it may be said that there is something ap- 
proaching to wickedness in the culinary art, if 
we are to take literally what we read of as 
necessary in connexion with the cooking and 
preparation of the meats served up at many of 
the best modern tables. Crimped cod, we are 
told, only possesses half its virtue if the steaks 
are not cut whilst the fish still lives. And that 
famous artist of the kitchen, Ude, has laid it 
down as a fact proved by long practice, that eels 
should be thrown on the fire alive before they are 
skinned, so that the oil may pass into the skin, 





and be removed with it. Calves have to be bled 
gradually to death to secure veal white enough for 
respectable tables; whilst the foies gras of Stras- 
burg is only attained in perfection by cramming 
geese with food, nailing their feet to a plank, fix- 
ing them near a great fire and denying them drink, 
that their livers may become of the right size and 
quality to please the palates of modern epicureans. 

But in providing for the working portion of our 
population no such arts can be required. Bread, 
porridge, potatoes, and a little broth and meat, 
furnish the chief part of their food; and they 
only require that these be of good quality, sufli- 
cient quantity, passingly well cooked, and served 
in a cleanly and comfortable manner. 

How these things are attended to in the homes 
of the working people forms no part of the subject 
of this paper ; though it may be said, in passing, 
that in that which constitutes good housewifery 
they are often sadly lacking. With all its draw- 
backs, however, there is no place either for eating 
or drinking so fit for any man as his home. It is 
more economical, more natural, and if anything 
like a right spirit prevails amongst those who form 
the family circle, the reunions at meals in the in- 
tervals of labour will strengthen domestic affections, 
and invigorate life. In the large cities and towns 
of the empire, however, there are, necessarily, 
large numbers of the working people who cannot, 
without great inconvenience, pass from their em- 
ployment to their homes at the ordinary meal 
hours; and it is a matter of considerable moment 
that some plan should be devised and carried out 
to provide accommodation for persons so situ 
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in which shall be combined the comforts, the 
cleanliness, and the economy which are charac- 
teristics of decent and happy homes amongst our 
working population. 

The best attempt that has yet been made to do 
this, that we are aware of, is that which Mr. Cor- 
bet has set on foot in Glasgow ; and as it is not 
only singular in the mode of its operation, but 
successful in realizing the objects in view, we shall 
give a general outline of its history and opera- 
tions. 

In July 1860 Mr. Corbet first conceived the idea 
of trying this experiment; and, in September of 
the same year, the first establishment was opened 
at the Sailors’ Home in that city. The working 
people generally were offered breakfast, dinner, and 
tea, at a price so low as to create some degree of 
astonishment amongst all who had inspected or par- 
taken of the rations furnished. To attain this 
cheapness, it was decided to have a continued and 
never-varying uniformity in the articles furnished, 
that each day’s work should be a mere repetition of 
what had gone before, and that the articles pur- 
chased should to the last ounce be capable of con- 
sumption. This arrangement made large purchases 
almost imperative, and as cash payments to trades- 
men from the first were decided on, it will at once be 
seen that everything was bought at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Meal, milk, tea, coffee, bread, butter, 
and eggs are the only things used for breakfast. If 
it is necessary to any person’s comfort or health to 
have something not named here, he or she must go 
somewhere else to procure it. Hence the cooking is 
all one job, the service is easy and simple, and waste 
is almost impossible. At dinner there are soup, 
broth, potatoes, bread, meat, and pudding. Nothing 
else can be had for dinner ; and if a mutton chop, a 
little fish, or a slice of any other kind of meat is re- 
quired, the answer is, that it is not kept, and can- 
not be served. In the evening, tea or coffee can be 
had, with an egg if required, and then the service of 
the day is done, and the business of the one day 
is the business of the year. Cheapness has se- 
cured abundance of custom, whilst custom, being 
so constant as to prevent waste of food, or waste 
of time on the part of those employed in these 
establishments, secures and makes permanent the 
cheapness. The best proof of the success of these 
establishments is the rapidity with which they 
have spread throughout Glasgow. There are now 
thirteen large establishments doing an amount of 
business, which at first could not have been cal- 
culated on. The average consumption per month, 
before the last large establishment was opened, 
was as follows :—55,000 bowls of broth and 
soup, 52,000 plates of beef, 33,000 plates of pota- 
toes, 14,500 bowls of porridge, 54,000 cups of tea 
and coffee, 82,000 rolls and slices of bread and 





butter, 7000 boiled eggs, 14,000 rations of 
milk, making a monthly total of rations of 
311,500. 

That these rations are excellent in quality, and, 
for the price charged most satisfactory, is unde- 
niable; and that they are served respectably and 
consumed with a quietness and decorum creditable 
to those who frequent these establishments, must 
be at once admitted by all who may have had the 
curiosity to drop in and take pot-luck at the 
ordinary meal hours. One man quietly unfolds 
the bread packed up by his wife when he left 
home for work, calls for a basin of broth or soup, 
as the case may be, and a large steaming basin 
being laid before him, he eats his bread with this 
for a relish and departs, his whole entertainment 
having cost him one penny, in addition to the 
before-mentioned bread. Another, whose finances 
it may be are in happier condition, orders first his 
broth, then his potatoes and meat—the potato 
supply being abundant—and having made a good 
meal, finds that his bill amounts to fourpence. It 
may be remarked, that what is here said as apply- 
ing to the service of the dinners, applies also to 
what is served at breakfast time, and in the after 
part of the day ; the penny ration is the rule, and 
for threepence a man may make a breakfast such 
as would be pleasant to think of as being within 
the reach of all our working men. 

The class of people to be seen at these placés 
is unmistakably the working class. Many evi- 
dently belonging to the more comfortable classes 
may be seen amongst them ; but whether they are 
drawn by curiosity or a love of economy it is 
difficult to say, as during the hours of business 
there is silence and despatch, and the customers 
come and go so rapidly that there is little time or 
opportunity for gratifying an idle curiosity. 

In opening these establishments the founder has 
kept three things in view as regards the situations 
in which to place them. First, poor neighbour- 
hoods—so that those who need most to get com- 
fortable, well-cooked, and wholesome food at 
the lowest cost, may be served. Next, in the 
neighbourhood of large works—that the working 
men employed in them, instead of walking a long 
distance to their meals, or instead of their wives 
being under the necessity of bringing their meals 
to them, may without any trouble have a comfort- 
able room, obtain what they require, for a few 
pence, read the daily papers, and return to work 
without suffering the annoyance or discomfort to 
which so many of the working people are other- 
wise liable. And thirdly, public thoroughfares,— 
where large numbers of people continually pass 
and repass, and where pedestrians from the out- 
skirts of the city, as well as visitors from the 
towits of the district, may without much trouble 
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find what they want in the way of cheap re- 
freshment. 

That Mr. Corbet’s plans have been well ar- 
ranged is proved by their success, every new 
place he has opened having been at once filled 
to overflowing with customers; and that the 
mode of conducting them was well matured before 
any practical step was taken, is made evident by 
the fact, that from the first, no alteration has 
been made either as to the price charged for any 
article of food or as to the quantity given. 

A new plan like this so extensively carried out 
must, of course, be carefully managed, or much 
confusion and great loss will attend its workings. 
Mr. Corbet did not feel it necessary to call in the 
assistance of managers, head-cooks, head-waiters, 
or other clever officials. He required no abstruse 
potages, no tortured poissons, no luscious réts, no 
puzzling relevés or entremets. The waiters in his 
establishments are young women, quiet in their 
manners, and simple and cleanly in their dress, 
who have been taken from all sorts of employ- 
ments, with no other recommendation beyond that 
of good character. For the work they perform 
they are paid from £12 to £14 a year, are pro- 
vided with food, and lodging if required, and 
are under the superintendence of the more 
matured persons who are over them as managers 
or matrons. 

‘ By laying down a system as to time, and simple 
methods as to boiling and preparing plain house- 
hold dishes, Mr. Corbet has succeeded in placing 
before those who visit these establishments good 
beef, well boiled; and good broth and soup, 
plainly but well made ; indeed, in regard to all 
the articles in his bill of fare, there is a house- 
hold look and odour which cannot but be satis- 
factory to those who partake of them. The meat 
is boiled and the broth made at a central cooking 
place, and sent from thence to the various branches 
for consumption ; but the tea and coffee are pre- 
pared at each branch, and so also are the pota- 
toes. 

To secure carefulness in these matters, a general 
superintendent moves continually about from one 
place to another; not to reprimand or find fault, 
should he see reason to do so, but to note in his 
diary what he does see, and this is brought daily 
under the eye of the proprietor, who promotes or 
displaces those in his employment as circumstances 
may require. Thus a quict efficiency is secured, 
and the work goes forward without bungle or dis- 
pute. 

A most interesting question in connexion with 
this experiment is as to whether it will pay; and 
here it may be said that little information can be 
given in the absence of an authenticated balance 
sheet, beyond the general assurance of the spro- 





prietor that he started the scheme to a certain 
extent as a commercial speculation, and that it 
has answered its purpose. About this he declares 
that he wishes no disguise, he does not desire that 
it should go before the world as a philanthropic 
effort made for the benefit of the working classes, 
through any kind of enthusiastic zeal on their 
behalf. What there is in it of benefit to a class, 
he wishes to be attributed to the excellence of the 
scheme, and not to any disposition to sacrifice 
money or time in the interest of those who benefit 
by it; at the same time it would be wrong not to 
acknowledge a claim to the gratitude of the public, 
simply because that claim is not openly and per- 
tinaciously urged. In doing what he has done, 
Mr. Corbet has conferred a very great benefit on 
a class of his fellow-citizens who stood in need of 
it; and the acknowledgment of this is a duty 
which ought not to be omitted here. But, although 
without formal recognition of his services, Mr. 
Corbet, after two years of experiment, declares 
that he has already received sound practical recog- 
nition of the most satisfactory kind, in the convic- 
tion that his money is invested in a scheme which 
will bring him a satisfactory profit. 

It would appear that the public notice which 
has been taken of these cooking depdts in Glasgow, 
has led to a desire to have the same sort of esta- 
blishments opened in other large cities and towns 
in the kingdom. In attempting this, however, it 
would be well if those who contemplate such a 
thing would take steps to make themselves prac- 
tically acquainted with the working of these Glas- 
gow establishments. The principles of management 
are few and simple,—plain but comfortable rooms, 
plain, wholesome, unvarying dishes,—simple and 
intelligent plans,—and such business arrange- 
ments with those who supply the articles con- 
sumed as prevent indebtedness, and secure the 
articles needed at the lowest cost. These things 
being attended to—if in Manchester or its neigh- 
bourhood they seek to start such establishments 
asa means of mitigating the distress felt by the 
working people, the best plan to insure success 
would be to send some intelligent man of practical 
good sense to Glasgow, who, on the spot, and in 
the presence of what is done, could become fully 
acquainted with the whole working of the system ; 
and to an arrangement of this kind Mr. Corbet, it 
is said, is quite willing to accede. 

Having stated very frankly the various points of 
excellence about these new restaurants, we must 
point out just as frankly what would, we think, 
be improvements. It is wel] known that the 
great working-day luxury of large numbers of our 
operatives is a smoke after meals. Those who 
move constantly amongst them know how intensely 
a “blast of the pipe” is enjoyed in the interval 
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between the close of the meal and the resumption | 
of work. This almost universally felt want ought | 
to be provided for; a well-ventilated smoking- | 
room, to which smokers could adjourn and enjoy 
the fragrant weed, would be a real improvement | 
worthy the consideration of the proprietor, and | 
most certainly worthy the attention of those who 

may contemplate starting such establishments else- 

Smoking may be a weakness, a great 

injury to the health, and a great waste of money 

that might be better spent. The world, however, 

has decided otherwise. At present tobacco smok- | 
ing is a luxury as tyrannical almost as any natural | 
want, and its comfortable enjoyment ought to be 
provided for. And the same may be said of a 
glass of wholesome beer. If Mr. Corbet could 
enable the working-man to wash down his dinner 


with an imperial half-pint of beer for a penny, he | 


where. 


| the haunt of the drunken and improvident. 


would confer a real boon on his customers. In 
Scotland this is not so much required as in Eng- 
land, but in either country, if such a want could 
be satisfied in such a place, it would do away with 
all excuse for adjournment to the public-house, and 
in many ways would be a real benefit to the work- 
ing people. 
other penny rations, might be made the maximum 
supply, and if so, such places could never become 
On 
the contrary, the decent regularity of a clean, 
cheap, and comfortable dinner, accompanied by a 
half-pint of sound beer, might in multitudes of 


| cases, by making plain the use as distinguished 


from the abuse, beget temperate habits, and cause 
a wise discrimination which would be most bene- 
ficial to the working men of Great Britain. 

L. J. 
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One evening a poor man and his son, a little 
boy, sat by the wayside, near the gate of an old 
town in Germany. The father took a loaf oi 
bread, which he had bought’ in the town, and 
broke it, and gave the half to his boy. ‘ Not so, 
father,” said the boy, ‘I shall not eat until after 
you. You have been working hard all day, for 
small wages, to support me ; and you must be very 
hungry. I shall wait till you are done.” ‘* You 
speak kindly, my son,” replied the pleased father ; 
“your love to me does me more good than my 
food ; and those eyes of yours remind me of your 
dear mother who has left us, and who told you to 
love me as-she used to do; and indeed, my boy, 
you have been a great strength and comfort to 
me ; but now that I have eaten the first morsel to 
please you, it is your turn now to eat.” ‘* Thank 
you, father, but break this piece in two, and take 
you a little more ; for you see the’loaf is not large, 
and you require much more than I do.” “I 
shall divide the loaf for you, my boy, but eat it I 
shall not—I have abundance; and let us thank 
God for His great goodness in giving us food, and 
in giving us what is better still, cheerful and con- 
tented hearts. He who gave us the living bread 
from heaven, to nourish our immortal souls, how 
shall He not give us all other food which is neces- 
sary to support our mortal bodies!” The father 
and son thanked God, and then began to cut the 
loaf in pieces, to begin together their frugal meal. 
But as they} cut one portion of the loaf, there 
fell out several large pieces of gold of great value. 
The little boy gave a shout of joy, and was spring- 
ing forward to grasp the unexpected treasure, when 
he was pulled back by his father. ‘‘ My son, my 





son!” hecried, ‘‘do not touch that money ; it is not 
ours.” “ But whose is it father, if it is not ours?” 
“TI know not as yet to whom it belongs; but 
probably it was put there by the baker, through 
some mistake. We must inquire: run!” ‘But, 
father,” interrupted the boy, “ you are poor and 
needy, and you have bought the loaf, and then the 
baker may tell a lie, and ” “Twill not listen 
to you, my boy ; I bought the loaf, but I did not 
buy the gold in it. If the baker sold it to me in 
ignorance, I shall not be so dishonest as to take 
advantage of him. Remember Him who told us 
to do to others as we would have others do to us. 
The baker may possibly cheat us; but that is no 
x2ason why we should try and cheat him. I am 
poor, indeed, but that is no sin: If we share the 
poverty of Jesus, God’s own Son, O let us share 
also His goodness and his trust in God! We may 
never be rich, but we may always be honest. We 
may die of starvation, but God’s will be done should 
we die in doing it! Yes, my boy, 7rust God, and 
walk in His ways, antl you will never be put to 
shame. Now, run to the baker, and bring him 
here ; and I shall watch the gold until he comes.” 
So the boy ran for the baker. ‘‘ Brother work- 
man,” said the old man, “you have made some 
mistake, and almost lost your money ;” and he 
showed the baker the gold, and told him how it 
had been found. ‘‘Is it thine ?” asked the father ; 
“if it is, take it away.” ‘My father, baker, is 
very poor, and ” «Silence, my child ; put me 
not to shame by thy complaints. I am glad we 
have saved this man from losing his money.” The 
baker had been gazing alternately upon the honest 
father and his eager boy, and upon the gold which 


The penny ration of beer, like the. 
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lay glittering upon the green turf. ‘‘ Thou art, in- | A stranger came to my shop three days ago, and 
deed, an honest fellow,” said the baker ; “and my | gave me that loaf, and told me to sell it cheaply, 
neighbour David, the flaxdresser, spoke but the | or give it away to the honestest poor man whom I 
| knew in the city. I told David to send thee to 
our town. Now, 1 shall tell thee about the gold. | me, as a customer, this morning; and as thou 


truth when he said thou wert the honestest man in 
































wouldst not take the loaf for nothing, I sold it to | head to the ground, while the tears fell from his 
thee, as thou knowest, for the last pence in thy | eyes. His boy ran and put his hands about his 
purse ; and the loaf, with all its treasure—and | neck, and said, “TI shall always, like you, my 
certes, it is not small !~is thine ; and God grant | father, trust God, and do what is right ; for I am 
thee a blessing with it !” The poor father bent his | sure it will never put us to shame.” 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Let us linger a little over this chapter of happy 
love ; so sweet, so rare a thing. Ay, most rare: 
though hundreds continually meet, love, or, fancy 
they do, engage themselves, and marry ; and hun- 
dreds more go through the same proceeding, with 
the slight difference of the love omitted—Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet left out. But the real 


, love, steady and true : tried in the balance and not 


found wanting: tested by time, silence, separa- 
tion ; by good and ill fortune ; by the natural and 
inevitable change which years make in every cha- 
racter,—this is the rarest thing to be found on 
earth, and the most precious. 

I do not say that all love is worthless which is 
not exactly this sort of love. There have been 
people who have succumbed instantly and perman- 
ently to some mysterious attraction, higher than 
all reasoning ; the same which made Hilary ‘ take 
an interest’ in Robert Lyon’s face at church, and 
made him, he afterwards confessed, the very first 
time he gave Ascott a lesson in the parlour at 
Stowbury, say to himself, ‘If I did marry, I think 
I should like such a wife as that brown-eyed bit 
lassie.” And there have been other people, who, 
choosing their partners from accidental circum- 
stances, or from mean worldly motives, have found 
Providence kinder to them than they deserved, 
and settled down into happy, affectionate hus- 
bands and wives. 

But none of these loves can possibly have the 


|| sweetness, the completeness of such a love as that 
| between Hilary Leaf and Robert Lyon. 








There was nothing very romantic about it. From 


|| the moment when Johanna entered the parlour, 


found them standing hand-in-hand at the fire- 
side, and Hilary came forward and kissed her, and 
after a slight hesitation, Robert did the same, the 

affair proceeded in most mill-pond fashion : 

“ Unruffled by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes.” 

There were no lovers’ quarrels ; Robert Lyon had 
chosen that best blessing next to a good woman, a 
sweet-tempered woman ; and there was no reason 
why they should quarrel more as lovers than they 
had done as friends. And, let it be said to the 
eternal honour of both, now, no more than in their 
friendship days, was there any of that hungry 
engrossment of each other’s society, which is only 
another form of selfishness, and by which lovers 


so often make their own happy courting-time a 
111—47 





season of never-to-be-forgotten bitterness to every- 
body connected with them. 

Johanna suffered a little : all people do when the 
new rights clash with the old ones; but she rarely 
betrayed it. She was exceedingly good: she saw 
her child happy, and she loved Robert Lyon dearly. 
He was very mindful of her, very tender ; and as 
Hilary still persisted in doing her daily duty in the 
shop, he spent more of his time with the elder sis- 
ter than he did with the younger, and sometimes 
declared solemnly that if Hilary did not treat him 
well he intended to make an offer to Johanna ! 

Oh, the innumerable little jokes of those happy 
days! Oh, the long, quiet walks by the river- 
side, through the park, across Ham Common—any 
where—it did not matter—the whole world looked 
lovely, even on the dullest winter-day! Oh, the 
endless talks ; the renewed mingling of two lives, 
which, though divided, had never been really apart, 
for neither had anything to conceal ; neither had 
ever loved any but the other: 

Robert Lyon was, as I have said, a good deal 
changed, outwardly and inwardly. He had mixed 
much in society, taken an excellent position there- 
in, and this had given him not only a more polished 
manner, but an air of decision and command, as of 
one used to be obeyed. There could not be the 
slightest doubt, as Johanna once laughingly told 
him, that he would always be ‘‘ master in his own 
house.” 

But he was very gentle with his “little woman,” 
as he called her. He would sit for hours at the 
‘* ingle-neuk”—how he did luxuriate in the English 
fires !—with Hilary on a footstool beside him, her 
arm resting on his knee, or her hand fast clasped 
in his. And, sometimes when Johanna went out 
of the room, he would stoop and gather her close 
to his heart. But I shall tell no tales; the world 
has no business with these sort of things. 

Hilary was very shy of parading her happiness : 
she disliked any demonstrations thereof, even be- 
fore Johanna. And when Miss Balquidder, who 
had, of course, been told of the engagement, came 
down one day expressly to see her ‘‘ fortunate fel- 
low-countryman,” this Machiavellian little wo- 
man actually persuaded her lover to have an im- 
portant engagement in London! She could not 
bear him to be ‘ looked at.” 

** Ah, well! you must leave me, and I will miss 
you terribly, my dear,” said the old Scotchwoman. 
“But it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
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and I have another young lady quite ready to step 
into your shoes. When shall you be married 2?” 

*T don’t know—hush ; we’ll talk another time,” 
said Hilary, glancing at Johanna. 

Miss Balquidder took the hint and was silent. 

That important question was indeed beginning 
to weigh heavily on Hilary’s mind, She was fully 
aware of what Mr. Lyon wished, and, indeed, ex- 
pected ; that when, the business of the firm being 
settled, in six months hence he returned to India, 
he should not return alone. When he said this, 
she had never dared to answer, hardly even to 
think. She let the peaceful present float on, day 
by day, without recognising such a thing as the 
future. 

But this could not be always. It came to an 
end one January afternoon, when he had returned 
from a second absence in Liverpool. They were 
walking up Richmond Hill. The sun had set 
frostily and red over the silver curve of the 
Thames, and Venus, large and bright, was shining 
like a great eye in the western sky. Hilary long 
remembered exactly how everything looked, even 
to the very tree they stood under when Robert 
Lyon asked her to fix definitely the day that she 
would marry him. 

**Would she consent—there seemed no special 
reason to the contrary—that it should be immedi- 
ately 2? Or would she like to remain with Johanna 
as she was, till just before they sailed 2? He wished 
to be as good as possible to Johanna—still”— 

And something in his manner impressed Hilary 
more than ever before with the conviction of all 
she was to him ; likewise, all he was to her. More, 
much more than even a few short weeks since. 
Then, intense as it was, the love had a dream-like 
unreality ; now it was close, home-like, familiar. 
Instinctively she ching to his arm; she had be- 
come so used to being Robert’s darling now. She 
shivered as she thought of the wide seas rolling 
between them ; of the time when she should look 
for him at the daily meal and daily fireside, and 
find him no more. 

‘** Robert, I want to talk to you about Johanna.” 

“T guess what it is,” said he, smiling; ‘‘ you 
would like her to go out to India with us. Cer- 
tainly, if she chooses. I hope you did not suppose 
I should object ?” 

“No; but itis not that. She would not live 
six months in a hot climate; the doctor tells me 
80.” 

** You consulted him ?” 

“Yes, confidentially, without her knowing it. 
But I thought it right. I wanted to make quite 
sure before—before— Oh, Robert ”— 

The grief of her tone caused him to suspect 
what wascoming. He started. 
“You don’é mean that? Oh, no, you cannot! 








My little woman—my own little woman—she 
could not be so unkind.” 

Hilary turned sick at heart. The dim land- 
scape, the bright sky, seemed to mingle and dance 
before her, and Venus to stare at her with a pierc- 
ing, threatening, baleful lustre. 

** Robert, let me sit down on the bench, and sit 
you beside me. It is too dark for people to notice 
us, and we shall not be very cold.” 

‘“*No, my darling ;” and he slipped his plaid 
round her shoulders, and his arm with it. 

She looked up pitifully. ‘* Don’t be vexed with 
me, Robert, dear; I have thought it all over; 
weighed it on every side; nights and nights I 
have been awake pondering what was right to do. 
And it always comes to the same thing.” 

<*'What ?” 

“It’s the old story,” she answered, with a 
feeble smile. ‘*‘I canna leave my minnie.’ There 
is nobody in the world to take care of Johanna 
but me, not even Elizabeth, who is engrossed in 
little Henry. If I left her, I am sure it would 
kill her. And she cannot come with me. Dear! 
(the only fond name she ever called him) for these 
three years—you say it need only be three years—- 
you will have to go back to India alone !” 

Robert Lyon was a very good man; but he was 
only a man, not an angel; and though he made 
comparatively little show of it, he was a man very 
deeply in love. With that jealous tenacity over his 
treasure, hardly blamable, since the love is worth 
little which does not wish to have its object “all 
to itself,” he had, I am afraid, contemplated not 
without pleasure, the carrying off of Hilary to his 
Indian home ; and it had cost him something to 
propose that Johanna should go too. He was very 
fond of Johanna ; still— 

If I tell what followed; will it for ever lower 


Robert Lyon in the estimation of all readers? a 


He said coldly, ‘‘ As you please, Hilary ;” rose up, 
and never spoke another word till they reached 
home. 

It was the first dull tea-table they had ever 
known ; the first time Hilary had ever looked at 
that dear face, and seen an expression there which 
made her look away again. He did not sulk; 
he was too gentlemanly for that ; he even exerted 
himself to make the meal pass pleasantly as usual ; 
but he was evidently deeply wounded, nay, more, 
displeased. The strong, stern man’s nature within 
him had rebelled ; the sweetness had gone out of 
his face, and something had come into it which 
the very best of men have sometimes : alas for the 
woman who cannot understand and put up with it! 

I am not going to preach the doctrine of tyrants 
and slaves; but when two walk together, they 


must be agreed, or if by any chance they are not 
agreed, one must yield. It may not always be 
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the weaker, or in weakness may lie the chiefest 
strength; but it must be one or other of the 
two who has to be the first to give way; and, 


save in very exceptional cases, it is, and it ought | 


to be, the woman. God’s law, and nature’s, which 


is also God’s, ordains this; instinct teaches it; | 


Christianity enforces it. 

Will it inflict a death-blow upon any admira- 
tion she may have excited, this brave little Hilary, 
who fought through the world by herself ; who 
did not shrink from traversing London streets 
alone, at seemly and unseemly hours ; from going 
into sponging-houses and debtors’ prisons ; from 
earning her own livelihood, even in a shop ;—if I 
confess that Robert Lyon being angry with her, 
justly or unjustly, and she, looking upon him as 
her future husband, her “lord and master,” if you 


will, whom she would one day promise, and in- | 
tended, literally to ‘‘obey”—she thought it her | 
duty, not only her pleasure, but her duty, to be | 


the first to make reconciliation between them ? 


Ay, and at every sacrifice, except that of principle. | 


And I am afraid, in spite of all that ‘‘ strong- 


minded” women may preach to the contrary, that | 


all good women will have to do this to all men 
who stand in any close relation towards them, 
whether fathers, husbands, brothers, or lovers ; if 
they wish to preserve peace, and love, nd holy 
domestic influence ; and that so it must be to the 
end of time. 

Miss Leaf might have discovered that something 
was amiss; but she was too wise to take any 
notice, and being more than usually feeble that 
day, immediately after tea she went to lie down. 
When Hilary followed her, arranged her pillows, 
and covered her up, Johanna drew her child’s face 
close to her, and whispered— 

“That will do, love. Don’t stay with me. 
would not keep you from Robert on any account.” 


Hilary all but broke down; and yet the words 


made her stronger, firmer; set more clearly before 
her the solemn duty which young folks in love 
are so apt to forget, that there can be no blessing 
on the new tie, if for anything short of inevitable 
necessity they let go one link of the old. 


Yet, Robert— It was such a new and dreadful | 


feeling to be standing outside the door, and shrink 
from going in to him ; to see him rise up formally, 
saying, ‘‘ perhaps he had better leave ;” and have 
to answer with equal formality, ‘‘ Not unless you 
are obliged ;” and for him then, with a shallow 
pretence of being at ease, to take up a book and 
offer to read aloud to her while she worked. He— 
who used always to set his face strongly against 
all sewing of evenings—because it deprived him 
temporarily of the sweet eyes, and the little soft 
hand. Oh, it was hard, hard ! 

Nevertheless, she sat still and tried to listen ; 


I | 


| but the words went in at one ear, and out at 
| the other—she retained nothing. By and by her 
| throat began to swell, and she could not see her 
needle and thread. Yet still he went on reading. 
It was only when, by some blessed chance, turn- 
ing to reach a paper-cutter, he caught sight of her, 
| that he closed the book and looked discomposed ; 
| not softened, only disecomposed. 

Who shall be first to speak ? 
the passing angel’s wing? 
may have passed over. 

I am not apologizing for Hilary the least in the 
world. I do not know even if she considered 
whether it was her place or Robert’s to make the 
first advance. Indeed, I fear she did not consider 
it at all, but just acted. upon impulse, because it 


Who shall catch 
One minute, and it 


| was so cruel, so heart-breaking, to be at variance 
with him. But if she had considered it, I doubt 
not she would have done from duty exactly what 
she did by instinct—crept up to him as he sat at 
the fireside, and laid her little hand on his. 
“Robert, what makes you so angry with me 
still ?” 
‘* Not angry ; I have no right to be.’ 
**Yes, you would have, if I had really done 
wrong. Havel?” 
“You must judge for yourself. 
| thought you loved me better’ than I find you do, 
and I made a mistake ; that is all.” 
Ay, he had made a mistake ; but it was not 
| that one. 
tinually make about women ; they cannot under- 
stand that love is not worth having, that it is not 
| love at all, but merely a selfish carrying out of 
| selfish desires, if it blinds us to any other duty, 
They 
| cannot see how she who is false in one relation 
may be false in another; and that, true as human 
| nature’s truth, ay, and often fulfilling itself, is 
Brabantio’s ominous warning to Othello— 


? 


For me—I 


It was the other mistake that men con- 


or blunts in us any other sacred tenderness. 


*‘ Look to her, Moor! have a good eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


Perhaps, as soon as he had said the bitter word, 
| Mr. Lyon was sorry; anyhow, the soft answer 
which followed it thrilled through every nerve of 
the strong-willed man—a man not easily made 
angry, but when he was, very hard to move. 

“* Robert, will you listen to me for two minutes ?” 

‘*For as long as you like, only you must not 
expect me to agree with you. You cannot suppose 
I shall say it is right for you to forsake me.” 

‘*T forsake you? oh, Robert !” 

Words are not always the wisest arguments. His 
crept closer, and laid her head on 
his breast ; he clasped her convulsively. 

“Oh, Hilary! how could you wound me so?” 

And, in licu of the discussion, a long silence 


’ 


‘little woman’ 
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brooded over the fireside ; the silence of exceeding 
love. 

“Now, Robert, may I talk to you?” 

“Yes. Preach away, my little conscience !” 

‘it shall not be preaching, and it is not alto- 
gether for conscience,” said she, smiling. ‘* You 
would not like me to tell youI did not love Jo- 
hanna?” 

“Certainly not. I love her very much myself, 
only I prefer you, as is natural. Apparently you 
do not prefer me, which may be also natural.” 

** Robert !” 

There are times when a laugh is better than a 
reproach ; and something else, which need not be 
more particularly explained, is safer than either. 
It is possible Hilary tried the experiment, and 
then resumed her ‘ say.” 


‘* Now, Robert, put yourself in my place and try | 


to think for me. I have been Johanna’s child for 
thirty years ; she is entirely dependent upon me. 
Her health is feeble ; every year of her life is at 
least doubtful. If she lost me, I think she would 


never live out the next three years. You would not 
like that ?” 

“No.” 

‘**In all divided duties like this, somebody must 
suffer ; the question is, which can suffer best. She 
is old and frail, we are young; she is alone, we 


are two ; she never had any happiness in her life, 
except, perhaps, me,—and we, oh, how happy we 
are! I think, Robert, it would be better for us 
to suffer than poor Johanna.” 

“You little Jesuit,” he said ; but the higher na- 
ture of the man was roused ; he was no longer angry. 

**Tt is only for a short time, remember; only 
three years.” 

“And how can I do without you for three 
years ?” 

“*Yes, Robert, you can.” And she put her 
arms round his neck, and looked at him, eye to 
eye. ‘* You know I am your very own, a piece 
of yourself, as it were; that when I let you go 
it is like tearing myself from myself; yet I can 
bear it, rather than do, or let you do, in the smallest 
degree, a thing which is not right.” 

Robert Lyon was not a man of many words ; 
but he had the rare faculty of seeing a case clearly, 
without reference to himself, and of putting it 
clearly also, when necessary. 

“It seems to me, Hilary, that.this is hardly a 
matter of abstract right or wrong, or a good deal 
might be argued on my side the subject. It is 
more a case of personal conscience. The two are 
not always identical, though they look so at first ; 
but they both come to the same result.” 

** And that is ”— 

“If my little woman thinks it right to act as 
she does, I also think it right to let her. And let 





this be the law of our married life, if we ever are 
married,”—and he sighed,—‘‘ that when we differ, 
each should respect the other’s conscience, and do 
right, in the truest sense, by allowing the other to 
do the same.” 

**Oh, Robert! how good you are!” 

So these two, an hour after, met Johanna with 
clieerful faces; and she never knew how much 
both had sacrificed for her sake. Once only, 
when she was for a few minutes absent from the 
parlour, did Robert Lyon renew the subject, to 
suggest a medium course. 

But Hilary resolutely refused. Not that she 
doubted him,—she doubted herself. She knew 
quite well, by the pang that darted through her 
like a shaft of ice, as she felt his warm arm round 
her, and thought of the time when she would feel 
it no more, that after she had been Robert Lyon’s 
happy wife for three months, to let him go to 
India without her, would be simply and utterly 
impossible. 

Fast fled the months; they dwindled into weeks, 
and then into days. I shall not enlarge upon this 
time. Now, when the ends of the world are 
drawn together, and every family has one or more 
relatives abroad, a grief like Hilary’s has become 
so common that nearly every one can, in degree, 
understand it. How bitter such partings are, 
how much they take out of the brief span of mor- 
tal life, and therefore, how far they are justifiable, 
for anything short of absolute necessity, Heaven 
knows. 

In this case it was an absolute necessity. Robert 
Lyon’s position in “our firm,” with which he 
identified himself with the natural pride of a man 
who has diligently worked his way up to fortune, 
was such that he could not, without sacrificing his 
future prospects, and likewise what he felt to be 
a point of honour, refuse to go back to Bombay, 
until such time as his senior partner’s son, the 
young fellow whom he had “‘ coached” in Hindo- 
stanee, and nursed through a fever years ago,— 
could conveniently take his place abroad. 

‘* Of course,” he said, explaining this to Hilary 
and her sister, ‘‘ accidental circumstances might 
occur to cause my return home before the three 
years were out, but the act must be none of mine; 
I must do my duty.” 

**Yes, you must,” answered Hilary, with a 
gleam lighting up her eyes. She loved so in him 
this one great principle of his life—the back-bone 
of it, as it were—duty before all things. 

Johanna asked no questions. Once she had in- 
quired, with a tremulous, hardly concealed alarm, 
whether Robert wished to take Hilary back with 
him, and Hilary had kissed her, smilingly saying, 
“No, that was impossible.” Afterwards, the sub- 
ject was never revived. 
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And so these two lovers, both stern in what 
they thought their duty, went on seis together 
to the last day of parting. 

It was almost as quiet a day as that never-to-be- 
forgotten Sunday at Stowbury. They went a long 
walk together, in the course of which Mr. Lyon 
forced her to agree to what hitherto she had stead- 
fastly resisted, that she and Johanna should accept 
from him enough, in addition to their own fifty 
pounds a year, to enable them to live comfortably 
without her working any more. 

“ Are you ashamed of my working ?” she asked, 
with something between a tear and a 
“‘ Sometimes 


smile. 


the less of me because circumstances made me an 
independent woman, earning my own bread. 
you?” 

‘* My darling! no. I am proud of her. 
she must never work any more. 
right ; it is a man’s place and not a woman’s. 
will not allow it.” 

When he spoke in that tone, Hilary always sub- 
mitted. 

He told her another thing, 


her all the business part of their concerns, and to 


Johanna says 


I 


reconcile her to this partial dependence upon him, 
which, he urged, was only forestalling his rights, 








I used to be afraid you would think | 


Do | 


But | 


have been thrown into the fire, but to-day is 
picked up, and kept as a relic; and, at times, 
bursting through the quietness which must be 
gained, or at least assumed, the cruel craving for 
one word more—one kiss more—for only one five 
minutes of the eternally ended yesterday ! 

All this hundreds have gone through ; so did 
Hilary. She said afterwards, it was good for her 
that she did ; it would make her feel for others in 
a way she had never felt before. Also, because it 
taught her that such a heart-break can be borne 
and lived through, when help is sought where 
only real help can be found; and where, when 
reason fails, and those who, striving to do right 
irrespective of the consequences, cry out against 
their torments, and wonder why they should be 
made so to suffer,—child-like faith comes to their 


rescue. For, let us have all the philosophy at 


our fingers’ ends, what are we but children? We 


, know not what a day may bring forth. 


while arranging with 


that before he first quitted England, seven years 
ago, he had made his will, leaving her, if still un- | 


indeed in ex- 
actly the position that she would have been had 
she been his wife. 


married, his sole heir and legatee, 


‘‘ This will exists still; so that in any case you 


are safe. No further poverty can ever 


Hilary.” 


befall my 


sown. Her sense 
of this was so strong that it took away the sharp- 
ness of the parting ; 
last minute, 


His—his own—Robert Lyon’ 


| 


| 


made her feel up to the very | 
when she clung to him—was pressed | 


All wis- 


dom resolves itself into the simple hymn which we 
| learned when we were young— 


** Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His vast designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain : 
Gop is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 

The night after.Robert Lyon left, Hilary and 
Johanna were sitting together in their parlour. 
Hilary had been writing a long letter to Miss 
Balquidder, explaining that she would now give 
up, in favour of the other young lady, or any other 
of the many to whom it coud be a blessing, her 
position in the shop; but that she hoped still to 
help her— Miss Balquidder—in any way she 
could point out that would be useful to others. 


close to him—heart to heart and lip to lip—for a | She wished, in her humble way, as a sort of thank- 


space that seemed half a lifetime of mixed anguish 
and joy—that he was not really going; that, some- 
how or other, next day or next week he would be 
back again, as in his frequent reappearances, ex- 
actly as before. 

When he was really gone—when, as she sat with 
her tearless eyes fixed on the closed door—Johanna 
softly touched her, “My child!” then 
Hilary learnt it all. 

The next twenty-four hours will hardly bear 
being written about. 


saying, 


Most people know what it 
is—to miss the face out of the house ; the life out 
of the heart. To come and go, to eat and drink, 
to lie down aud rise, and find all things the same, 
and gradually to recognise that it must be the 
same, indefinitely, perhaps always. To be met 
continually by small trifles—a dropped glove, a 
book, a scrap of handwriting that yesterday would 








offering from one who had passed through the 
waves, and been landed safe ashore, to help those 
who were still struggling, herself had 
struggled once. She desired, as far as in her lay, 
to be Miss Balquidder’s “right hand” till Mr. 
Lyon came home. 

This letter she read aloud to Johanna, whose 
failing eye-sight refused all candle-light occupation, 
and then came and sat beside her in silence. She 
felt terribly worn and weary ; but she was very 
quiet now. 

‘* We must go to bed early,” 

‘Yes, my child.” 

And Johanna smoothed her 


as she 


was all she said. 


hair, in the old, 
fond way, making no attempt to console her, but 
only to love her—always the safest consolation. 
And Hilary was thankful that never, even in her 
sharpest agonies of grief, had she betrayed that 
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which would have made her sister’s 
have blotted out the thirty years of 
motherly love, and caused the other love to rise 


secret 
miserable, 


up like a cloud between her and it, never to be 
lifted until Johanna sank into the possibly not far- 
off grave. 

**No, no,” she thought to herself, as she Jooked 
on that frail old face, which even the secondary 
grief of this last week seemed to have made frailer 
and older. ‘No, it is better as it is; I believe I 
did right. The end will show.” 

The end was nearer than she thought. So, 
lest self-sacrifice should be- 
come a less holy thing than it is—Providence 
cepts the will for the act, 


sometimes—not often, 
ac- 
and makes the latter 
needless. 
There was a sudden knock at the hall door. 
‘It is the young people coming in to supper.” 
*¢ It’s not,” 


their knock. 


said Hilary, starting “it’s not 
It is— 


finished the 


up, 


She never sentence, for she was 


sobbing in Robert Lyon’s arms. 


9”) 


e bewildered | 
3, for once 


““ What does it all mean ?’ cried th 


Tat . & i 
Johanna, of whom, I must confes 


+ 1- } 
LOOK tue 


> nobody 
least notice. 
It n 


xcant that, by one of these strange accidents, 


life 





which in a moment alter the 


current of things, the senior partner had 
ly died, and his son, not being qualitied to | 
take his place in t had to go | 
1, who would 


as we call them, 
whole 
sudden] 
B Liverpool house, 
out to India instead Robert Lyor 
now remain permanently, as the third senior part- 
ner, in England. 

This news had met 
had go 


affairs 


He 
arranged 
ssible, and returned, travel- 


him at Southampton. 


ne thence direct to Liverpool, 


so far as was p 
ling without an hour’s intermission, to tell his own 
it 
lurked the de- 


sire to come suddenly back, as, it is said, if the 


tidings, as was best,—or as he thought 


Was. 


Perhaps, at the core of his heart 





absent or the dead could come, they would find 
all things changed : the place filled up in home and 
hearth,—no face of welecome,—no heart leaping to 
heart in the ecstasy of reunion. 

Well, if Robert Lyon had any misgivings—and, 
being a man and in love, perhaps he had—they 
were ended now. 

“Ts she 


to say, 


glad to see me ?” could find 
having considerately 


he 


was all he 
when, Johanna 
vanished, he might have talked as much as 
pleased. 
Hilary’s only answer was a little, low laugh of 
inexpressible content. 
He lifted up between his hands the sweet face, 
neither so young nor so pretty as it had been, but, 
oh! sos 





weet, with the sweetness that long outlives 
—a face that a man might look on all his 
lifetime, and never tire of—so 


edi 


infinitely loving, | 


so ‘graye | true. And he knew it was his wife’s 
to shine upon him day by day, and year by 
till it faded into old age—beautiful and be- 
loved even then. All the strong nature of the 
man give way ; he wept almost like a child in his 
‘little woman’s” arms. 

Let us leave them there, by that peaceful fire- 
side ; these two, who are to sit by one fireside as 
long as they live. Of their further fortune we 
know nothing—nor do they themselves—except 
the one fact, in itself joy enough for any mortal 
cup to hold, that it will be shared together. 
at the hearth, two abroad; two to labour, 
to rejoice ; 


° 
face, 
year, 


Two 
two 
or, if so it must be, two to weep, and 
two to comfort one another: the man to be the 
head of the woman, and the woman the heart of 
This is the ordination of God ; this is 
the perfect life ; none the less perfect that so many 
fall short of it. 

So let us bid them good-bye : Robert Lyon and 
Hilary Leaf, ‘‘ good-bye ; God be with 
shall see them no more. 


the man. 


ye!” for we 


CHAPTER X XVII. 

ELIzABEtH stood at the nursery window, pointin 
out to little Henry how the lilacs and iucianes 
were coming into flower in the square below, and 
speculating with him whether the tribes of sparrows 
which they had fed all winter from the mignonette 
boxes on the window-sill, would be building nests 
in the tall trees of Russell Square ; for she wished, 
to make her 
nursling as far as possible a “‘ country” child. 

Master Henry Leaf Ascott 
now. 


with her great aversion to pair 
was by no means little 
He would run about on his tottering fat legs, 
and he could say ‘‘ Mammy Lizzie,” also ‘* Pa-pa,” 
as had been carefully taught him by his conscien- 
tious 
cessively surprised, th 


nurse. At which papa had been at first ex- 
mn pies, and had at last 


taken kindly to the appellation as a matter of 


course. 


Ascott’s 
At first twice a week, then every day, he sent up 
for ‘* Master Ascott,” at 
dessert; he even changed his dinner-hour from 
half-past because Elizabeth with her 
stern sacrifice of everything to the child’s good, had 
suggested to him, humbly bat firmly, that late 
hours kept little Henry too long out of his bed. 


It inaugurated a new era in Peter life. 


to keep him company 


six to five, 


He 
gave up his bottle of port, and his after-dinner 
sleep, and took to making water-lilies and cater- 
pillars out of oranges, and boats out of walnut- 
shells, for his boy’s 
times 


special edification. Some- 
when, at half-past six, Elizabeth, punctual 
as clock-work, knocked at the dining-room door, 
he heard father and son laughing together in a 
most jovial manner, though the decanters were 


in their places, and the wine-glasses untouched. 


! 





|| epous, 
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And even after the child disappeared, the butler 


declared that master usually took quietly to his 
newspaper, or rang for his tea, or perhaps dozed 
harmlessly in his chair till bed-time. 

Ido not allege that Peter Ascott was miracu- 
lously changed ; people do not so change, especially 
at his age ; externally he was still the same pom- 
overbearing, coarse man, with whom, no 
doubt, his son would have a tolerably sore bar- 
gain in years to come. But still the child had 
touched a soft corner in his heart, the one soft 
corner which in his youth had yielded to the beauty 
of Miss Selina Leaf; and the old fellow was a 
better old fellow than he had once been. Probably, 
with care, he might be for the rest of his life at 
léast manageable. 

Elizabeth hoped so, for his boy’s sake, and little 
as she liked him, she tried to conquer her anti- 
pathy as much as she could. She always took care 
to treat him with extreme respect, and to bring up 
little Henry to do the same. And, as often hap- 
pens, Mr. Ascott began gradually to comport him- 
He ceased 
his oaths and his coarse language; seldom flew into 
a passion, and last, not least, the butler avouched 
that master hardly ever went to bed ‘muzzy” now. 
Towards all his domestics, and especially to his son’s 
nurse, he behaved himself more like a master and 
less like a tyrant; so that the establishment at 
Russell Square went on in a way more peaceful 
than had ever been known before. 

There was no talk of his giving it a new mistress ; 
he seemed to have had enough of matrimony. Of 
his late wife he never spoke ; whether he loved her 


self in a manner deserving of respect. 


or not, whether he had regretted her or not, the 
love and regret were now alike ended. 

Poor Selina! It was Elizabeth only, who, with a 
sacred sense of duty, occasionally talked to little 
Henry about “ mamma up there”—pointing to the 
blank bit of blue sky over the trees of Russell 
Square, and hoped in time to make him understand 
something about her, and bow she had loved him, 
her “‘ baby.” This love—the only beautiful emo- 
tion her life had known, was the one fragment that 
remained of it after her death; the one remem- 
brance she left to her chiid. 

Little Henry was not in the least like her, nor 
yct like his father. He took after some forgotten 
type, some past generation of either family, which 
reappeared in this as something new To Eliza- 
beth he was a perfect revelation of beauty and 
infantile fascination. He filled up every corner of 
her heart. She grew fat and flourishing, even 
cheerful; so cheerful that she bore with equanimity 
the parting with her dear Miss Hilary, who went 
away in glory and happiness as Mrs. Robert Lyon, 
to live in Liverpool, and Miss Leaf with her. Thus 
both Elizabeth’s youthful dreams ended in nothing, 
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that for the future, 
their lives and hers being so widely apart, she 


and it was more than probable 


would see very little of her beloved mistresses any 
But they had done their work in her and 
for her ; and it had borne fruit a hundred-fold, and 
would still. 

“‘T know you will take care of this child—he 
is the hope of the family,” said Miss Leaf, when 
she was giving her last kiss to little Henry. ‘I 
could not bear to leave him, if I were not leaving 


more. 


him with you.” 

And Elizabeth had taken her charge proudly in 
her arms, knowing she was trusted, and inwardly 
vowing to be worthy of that trust. 

Another dream was likewise ended; so com- 
pletely that she sometimes wondered if it was ever 
real, whether she had ever been a happy girl, look- 
ing forward as girls do to wifehood and mother- 
hood ; or whether she had not been always the 
staid middle-aged person she was now, whom no- 
body ever suspected of any such things. 

She had been once back to her old home, to setile 
her mother comfortably upon a weekly allowance, 
to ’prentice her little brother, to see one sister mar- 
ried, and the other sent off to Liverpool to be ser- 
vant to Mrs. Lyon. While at Stowbury, she had 
heard by chance of Tom Cliffe’s passing through 
the town as a Chartist lecturer, or something of 
the sort, with his pretty, 
when he brought her there, had looked down rather 


showy London wife, who, 


contemptuously upon the street where Tom was 
born. 

This was all Elizabeth knew about them. They, 
too, had passed from her life, as phases of keen 
joy and keener sorrow, do pass, like a dream and 
the shadows of a dream. It may be, life itself 
will seem at the end to be nothing more. 

But Elizabeth Hand’s brief love-story was not so 
to end. 

One morning, the same morning when she had 
been pointing out the Klacs to little Henry, and 
now came in from the Square witha branch of 
them in her hand, the postman gave her a letter, 
the handwriting of which made her start as if it 
had been a visitation from the dead. 

“ Mammy Lizzie, Mammy Lizzie!” cried little 
Henry, plucking at her gown, but for once his 
nurse did not notice him. She stood on the door 
step, trembling violently ; at length she put the 
letter into her pocket, lifted the child, and got up 
stairs somehow. When she had settled her charge 
to his mid-day sleep, then, and not till then, did 
she take out and read the few lines, which, though 
written on shabby paper, and with more than one 
blot, were so like—yet so terribly unlike—Tom’s 
caligraphy of old. 

“ Dear EvizaBeTu,—lI have no right to ask any 
kindness of you; but if you would like to see an 
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| 
old friend alive, 1 wish you would come and see 


me. 
fancy I wanted to get something out of you; for 
I’m as poor as a rat; and once lately, I saw you, 
looking so well and well-to-do. But it was the 
same kind old face, and I should like to get one 
kind look from it before I go where I shan’t want 
any kindness from anybody. However, do just as 
you choose.—Yours affectionately, 


I have been long of asking you, lest you might 


T. CLIFFE. 
“Underneath is my address.” 


It was in one of thosé wretched nooks in West- 
minster, now swept away by Victoria Street, and 
other improvements. Elizabeth happened to have 
read about it in one of the many charitable pam- 
phlets, reports, etc., which were sent continually to 
the wealthy Mr. Ascott, and which he sent down 
stairs to light fires with, What must not poor 
Tom have sunk to before he had come to live there ? 
His letter was like a cry out of the depths, and the 
voice was that of her youth, her first love. 

Is any woman ever deaf to that? The love may 
have died a natural death: many first loves do: 
a riper, completer, happier love may have come in 
its place : but there must be something unnatural 
about the woman, and man likewise, who can ever 
quite forget it, —the dew of their youth—the beauty 
of their dawn. 

** Poor Tom, poor Tom !” sighed Elizabeth ; ** my 
own poor Tom !” 

She forgot Esther ; either from Tom’s not men- 
tioning her, or in the strong return to old times 
which his letter produced ; forgot her for the time 
being, as completely as if she had never existed. 
Even when the recollection came, it made little dif- 
ference. The sharp jealousy, the dislike and con- 
tempt, had all calmed down ; she thought she could 
now see Tom’s wife as any other woman. 


poor and miserable. 

Possibly, Esther had suggested writing it? Per- 
haps, though Tom did not, Esther did ‘‘ want to 
get something out of her”—-Elizabeth Hand, who 
was known to have large wages, and to be alto- 
gether a thriving person? Well, it mattered little. 
The one fact remained : Tom was in distress ; Tom 
needed her ; she must go. 

Her only leisure time was of an evening, after 
Henry was in bed. The intervening hours, espe- 
cially the last one, when the child: was downstairs 
with his father, calmed her: subdued the tumult 
of old remembrances that came surging up and beat- 
ing at the long-shut door of her heart. When her 
boy returned, leaping and laughing, and playing all 
sorts of tricks as she put him to bed, she could 
smile too. And when, kneeling beside her in his 
pretty white night-gown, he stammered through 





the prayer she had thought it right to begin to 
teach him, though of course he was too young to 
understand it,—the words ‘Thy will be done ;” 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us ;” and lastly, ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” struck 
home to his nurse’s inmost soul. 

‘“*Mammy, Mammy Lizzie’s ’tying !” 

Yes, she was crying, but it did her good. She 
was able to kiss her little boy, who slept like a top 
in five minutes: then she took off her good silk 
gown, and dressed herself ; soberly and decently, but 
so that people should not suspect, in that low and 
dangerous neighbourhood the sovereigns that she 
carried in an under-pocket, ready to use as occa- 
sion required, Thus equipped, she started without 
a minute’s delay for Tom’s lodging. 

It was poorer than even she expected : one attic 
room, bare almost as when it was built. No chim- 
ney or grate, no furniture except a box which served 
as both table and chair: and a heap of straw, with 
a blanket thrown over it. The only comfort about 
it was that it was clean : Tom’s innate sense of re- 
finement had abided with him to the Jast. 

Elizabeth had time to make all these olserva- 





" 
Espe- 
cially if, as the letter indicated, they were so very | 


| tions, for Tom was out; gone, the landlady said, 

| to the druggist’s shop round the corner. 

|  ‘**He’s very bad, ma’am,” added the woman 

| civilly, probably led thereto by Elizabeth’s respect- 
able appearance, and the cab in which she had come 

|—lest she should lose a minute’s time. ‘Can't 

last long and Lord knows who’s to bury him.” 

With that sentence knelling in her ears, Eliza- 
beth waited till she heard the short cough and the 
hard breathing of some one toiling heavily up the 
stair. 

Tom, Tom himself. But oh, so altered! with 
every bit of youth gone out of him; with death 
written on every line of his haggard face, the death 
he had once prognosticated with a sentimental 
pleasure, but which now had come upon him in all 
its ghastly reality. 

He was in the last stage of consumption. The 
disease was latent in his family, Elizabeth knew: 
she had known it when she had belonged to him, 
and fondly thought that as his wife, her incessant 
care might save him from it: but nothing could 
save him now. 

**Who’s that?” said he, in his own sharp fret- 
ful voice. 

“Me, Tom. But don’t speak. Sit down till 
your cough’s over.” P 

Tom grasped her hand as she stood by him, but 
he made no further demonstration, nor used any ex- 
pression of gratitude. He seemed far too ill. Sick 
people are always absorbed in the sad present ; 
they seldom trouble themselves much about the 





past. Only there was something in the way Tom 
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| clung to her hand, helplessly, imploringly, that 
moved the inmost heart of Elizabeth. 

‘“‘I’m very bad, you see. This cough ; 
shakes me dreadfully, especially of nights.” 

‘Have you any doctor ?” 

“The druggist close by, or rather the druggist’s 
shopman. He’s a very kind young fellow, from 
| our county I fancy, for he asked me once if I 
wasn’t a Stowbury man, and ever since he has 
doctored me for nothing, and given me a shilling too 
now and then, when I’ve been a’most clemmed to 
death in the. winter.” 

“*O Tom, why didn’t you write to me before ? 
Have you actually wanted food ?” 

“Yes, many a time. 
twelvemonth.” 

“ But Esther ?” 

“Who !” screamed Tom. 

“Your wife.” 

“My wife? I’ve got none! She spent every- 
thing, till I fell ill, and then she met a fellow with 
lots o’ money. Curse her !” 

The fury with which he spoke shook him all over 
and sent him into another violent fit of coughing, 
out of which he revived by degrees, but in a 
state of such complete exhaustion that Elizabeth 
hazarded no more questions. He must evidently 
be dealt with exactly like a child. 

She made up her mind in her own silent way : 
as indeed she had done ever since she came into 
the room. 

“Lie down, Tom, and keep yourself quiet for a 
little. 
something to do you good. You won’t object ?” 

**No, no; you can do anything you like with 
me. You always could,” : 

Elizabeth groped her way down stairs, strangely 
calm and self-possessed. There was need. Tom, 
dying, had come to her as his sole support and 
consolation ; thrown himself helplessly upon her, 
never doubting either her will or her power to 
help him. Neither must fail. 
woman’s strength, sometimes found in the gentlest 
and apparently weakest character, nerved her now. 

She went up and down, street after street, look- 
ing for lodgings, till the evening darkened, and 
the Abbey towers rose grimly against the summer 
sky. Then she crossed over Westminster Bridge, 
and in a little street on the Surrey side she found 
what she wanted—a decent room, half sitting, half 
bedroom, with what looked like a decent land- 
lady. There was no time to make many inquiries ; 
anything was better than to leave Tom another 
night where he was. 

She paid a week’s rent in advance ; bought fir- 


oh, it 


I’ve been out of work this 


ing and provisions ; everything she could think of | 


to make him comfortable ; and then she went to 
fetch him in a cab. 





The sick man offered no resistance ; indeed, he 
hardly seemed to know what she was doing with 
him. She discovered the cause of this half-insensi- 
bility when, in making a bundle of his few clothes, 
she found a packet labelled ‘ opium.” 

‘Don’t take it from me,” 
‘* It’s the only comfort I have.” 

But when he found himself in the cheerful room, 
with the fire blazing and the tea laid out, he woke 
up like a person out of a bad dream. 

** Qh, Elizabeth, I’m so comfortable !” 

Elizabeth could have wept. 

Whether the wholesome food and drink revived 
him, or whether it was one of the sudden flashes 
of life that often occur in consumptive patients, 
he seemed really better, and began to talk, telling 
Elizabeth about his long illness, and saying over 
again how very kind the druggist’s young man had 
been to him. 

“I’m sure he’s a gentleman, though he has 
come down in the world ; for, as he says, ‘ misery 


he said pitifully. 





Tll be back as soon as I can, back with | 


The inexplicable | 


makes a man acquainted with strange bed-fellows, 
and takes the nonsense out of him.’ I think so 
too, and if ever I get better, I don’t mean to go 
about the country speaking against born gentle- 
folks any more. They’re much of a muchness as 
ourselves—bad and good ; a little of all sorts ; the 
same flesh and blood as we are. Aren't they, 
Elizabeth ?” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

** And there’s another thing I mean todo. I 
mean to try and be good like you. Many a night, 
when I’ve lain on that straw, and thought I was 
dying, I’ve remembered you, and all the things 
you used to say tome. You are a good woman ; 
there never was a better.” 

Elizabeth smiled, a faint, rather sad smile. For, 
as she was washing up the tea things, she had 
noticed Tom’s voice grow feebler, and his features 
sharper and more wan. 

“I’m very tired,” he said. ‘I’m afraid to go 
to bed, I get such wretched nights ; but I think, 
if I lay down in my clothes, I could go to sleep.” 

Elizabeth helped him to the small pallet, shook 
his pillow, and covered him up, as if he had been 
a child. 

** You’re very good to me,” he said, and looked 
up at her,—Tom’s bright, fond look of years ago. 
But it passed away in a moment, and he closed his 
eyes, saying he was so terribly tired. 

“Then I’ll bid you good-bye, for I ought to 
have been at home by now. You’ll take care of 
yourself, Tom, and I’ll come and see you again 
the very first hour I can be spared. 
want me, you'll send-to me at once ? 
where ?” 

“T will,” said Tom. ‘It’s the same house, 
! isn’t it, in Russell Square ?” 


And if you 
You know 
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‘‘Yes.” And they were both silent. | 


After a minute, Tom asked, in a troubled voice, 

‘* Have you forgiven me 2” 

“Yes, Tom, quite.” 

‘* Won’t you give me one kiss, Elizabeth ?” 

She turned away. She did not mean to be hard, 
but somehow she could not kiss Esther’s husband. 
** Ah, well; it’s all the same! Good-bye!” 

“‘Good-byc, Tom.” 

But as she stood at the door, and looked back 
at him, lying with his eyes shut, and as white as 
if he were dead, Elizabeth’s heart melted. He 
was her Tom, her own Tom, of whom she had | 
been so fond, so proud; whose future she had 
joyfully anticipated, long before she thought of | 
herself as mixed up with it; and he was dying, | 
dying at four-and-twenty; passing away to the | 
other world, where, perhaps, she might meet him 
yet; with no cruel Esther between. 

‘* Tom,” she said, and knelt beside him, ‘* Tom, 
I didn’t mean to vex you. I'll try to be as good 
as a sister to you. I’ll never forsake you as long 





as you live.” 
«*T know you never will.” 
“ Good-bye, then, for to-night.” 
And she did kiss him, mouth to mouth, quietly 
and tenderly. She was so glad of it afterwards. 
It was late enough when she reached Russell | 


Square ; but nobody ever questioned the procced- | 





ings of Mrs. Hand, who was a privileged person. | 
She crept in beside her little Henry, and as the | 
child turned in his sleep, and put his arms about 
her neck, she clasped him tight, and thought there | 
was still something to live for in this weary world. 
All night she thought over what best could be 


done for Tom. Though she never deceived her- 
self for a moment as to his state, still she thought, 
with care and proper nursing, he might live a few 
months. Especially, if she could get him into the 
Consumption Hospital, newly started in Chelsea, 
of which, she was aware, Mr. Ascott, who dearly 
liked to see his name in a charity list, was one of 
he governors. 

There was no time to be lost; she determined 
to speak to her master at once. 

The time she chose was when she brought down 
little Henry, who was now always expected to ap- 
pear, and say, ‘‘Dood morning, papa,” before Mr. 
Ascott went into the city. 

As they stood, the boy laughing in his father’s 
face, and the father beaming all over with delight, 
the bitter, almost fierce thought, smote Elizabeth, 
Why should Peter Ascott be standing there, fat 
and flourishing, and poor Tom dying? It made 
her bold to ask the only favour she ever had asked 
of the master whom she did not care for, and to 
whom she had done her duty simply as duty, with- 
out, until lately, one fragment of respect. 





may be got in in time. 


“Sir, if you please, might I speak with you a 


minute, before you go out ?” 


‘Certainly, Mrs. Hand. Anything about Mas- 
ter Henry? Or perhaps yourself ? 
more wages? Very well. 


You want 
I shall be glad, in any 


reasonable way, to show my satisfaction at the | 


manner in which you bring up my son.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Elizabeth, curtseying ; 
“but it is not that.” 

And in the briefest language she could find, she 
explained what it was. P 

Mr. Ascott knitted his brows, and looked im- 
portant. He never scattered his benefits with a 
silent hand, and he dearly liked to create difficul- 
ties, if only to show how he could smooth them 
down. 

“To get a patient admitted at the Consumption 
Hospital is, you should be aware, no easy matter, 
until the building at Queen’s Elm is complete. 
But I flatter myself I have influence, 
scribed a deal of money. 


I have sub- 
Possibly the person 
Who did you say he was ?” 

“Thomas Cliffe. He married one of the ser- 
vants here, Esther” — 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about the name; I 
shouldn’t recollect it. The housekeeper might. 
Why didn’t his wife apply to the housekeeper ?” 

The careless question seemed hardly to expect 
an answer, and Elizabeth gave none. She could 
not bear to make public Tom’s misery and Esther's 
shame. 

**And you say he is a Stowbury man? That 
is certainly a claim. I always feel bound, some- 


| what as a member of Parliament might be, to do 


my best for any one belonging to my native town. 
So be satisfied, Mrs. Hand; consider the thing 
settled.” 

And he was going away, but time being of such 
great moment, Elizabeth ventured to detain him 
till he had written the letter of recommendation, and 
found out what days the application for admission 
could be received. He did it very patiently, and 
even took out his purse, and laid a sovereign on 
the top of the letter. 

‘*T suppose the man is poor; you can use this 
for his benefit.” 

“There is no need, thank you, sir,” said Eliza- 
beth, putting it gently aside. She could not bear 
that Tom should accept anybody’s money but her 
own. 

At her first spare moment she wrote him a long 
letter, explaining what she had done, and appoint- 
ing the next day but one, the earliest-possible, for 
taking him out to Chelsea herself. If he objected 
to the plan, he was to write and say so; but she 
urged him as strongly as she could not to let slip 
this opportunity of obtaining good nursing and 
first-rate medical care, 
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Many times during the day the thought of Tom | less noisily, and some of them looking grave. No- 


alone in his one room,—comfortable though it was, 
and though she had begged the landlady to sce 
sudden pang. His face, feebly lifted up from the 
pillow, with its last affectionate smile—the sound 
of his cough, as she stood listening outside on the 
stair-head—haunted her all through that sunshiny 
June day; and, mingled with it, came ghostly 
visions of that other day in June,—her happy 
Whitsun holiday,—her first and her last. 

No letter coming from Tom on the appointed 
morning, she lefp Master Harry in the charge of 
the housemaid, who was very fond of him, as in- 
deed he bade fair to be spoiled by the whole estab- 


lishment at Russell Square, and went down to | 


Westminster. 
minute’s breathing space on Westminster Bridge, 


ebbing and flowing—life on the river and life on 


the shore; everybody so busy and active and | 


bright. 


dered whether his ruined life would ever come to 
any happy ending, except death. 
She hurried on, and soon found the street where 


she had taken his lodging. 


of disreputable idlers were hanging. There were 
also one or two policemen, who were ordering the 
little crowd to give way to a group of twelve men, 
coming out. 

“What is that?” asked Elizabeth. 


the body.” 


Elizabeth, who had never come 
with anything of the sort, stood aside with a sense 
of awe, to let the little procession pass, and then 
followed it up the street. 

It stopped ; ch no! not at that door! 
was ; there was no mistaking the number, nor the 
drawn-down blind in the upper 


room. 


‘““Who is dead?” she asked, in a whisper that | 
| the candle she had placed on the chair had burnt 
| down to a bit of wick, which still lay in the socket. 
| Nobody had touched him, or anything about him, 


made the policeman stare. 
“Oh! nobody particular; a young man, found 
dead in his bed ; supposed to be a case of consump- 


tion; verdict will probably be, ‘‘Died by the | 


visitation of God.” 


Ay, that familiar phrase, our English law’s | 


solemn recognition of our national religious feeling 
God had “ visited” poor Tom ; 
he suffered no more. 

Elizabeth leaned against the doorway, and saw 
the twelve jurymen go upstairs with a clatter of 
feet, and come down again, one after the other, 


—was true here. 


body took any notice of her, until the lodging- 


house mistress appeared. 
that he wanted nothing,—came across her with a | 


At the corner of it | 
was, as is too usual in London streets, a public- 
house, about which more than the usual number | 


into contact | 
| God,” took pipes and brandy all round at the bar, 


room—Tom’s | 


| ingly. 
**Coroner’s inquest; jury proceeding to view | 


‘*Oh, here she is, gentlemen. This is the young 
woman as saw him last alive. She’ll give her 
evidence. She’ll tell you I’m not a bit to blame.” 

And pulling Elizabeth after her, the landlady 
had 


burst into a torrent of explanation ; how she 


| done her very best for the poor fellow, how she 


had listened at his door several times during the 


| first day, and heard him cough, that is, she 
| thought she had, but towards night all was so very 


quiet ; and there having come a letter by post, she 


| thought she would take it up to him,— 


«* And I went in, gentlemen, and I declare, upon 
my oath, I found him lying just as he is now, and 
y , g > 


as cold as a stone.” 
There was a long day before her, so she took a | 


“‘Let me pass; 1’m a doctor,” said somebody 


|.behind ; a young man, very shabbily dressed, with 
and watched the great current of London life 


a large beard. He pushed aside the landlady, and 
Elizabeth, till he saw the latter’s face. 
‘*Give that young woman a chair and a glass of 


| water, will you?” he called out; and his authori- 
** Poor Tom, poor Tom!” she sighed, and won- | 


tative manner impressed the jurymen, who gathered 
round him, ready and eager to hear anything he 


| could say. 


ist- 
ant ; said that the young man who lodged upstairs, 


He gave his name as John Smith, druggist’s as 





whose death he had only just heard of, had been his 
patient for some months, and was in the last stag 

He had no doubt the death had 
ensued from perfectly natural causes, as he ex- 


of consumption. 


jlained in such technical language as completely 
| 1 guag 


to overpower the jury, and satisfy them accord- 
They quitted the parlour, and proceeded 
to the public-house, where, after a brief consulta- 
tion, they delivered their verdict, as the astute 
policeman had foretold, ‘‘ Died by the visitation of 


| and then adjourned to their several homes, grati- 
| fied at having done their duty to their country. 
But it | 


Nobody 
hindered or followed her; nobody cared anything 
for the solitary dead. 

There he lay—poor Tom !—almost as she had 
left him ; the counterpane was hardly disturbed, 


Meantime, Elizabeth crept upstairs. 


as, in all cases of ‘‘ Found dead,” English law exacts. 

Whether he had died soon after she quitted him 
that night, or whether he had lingered through the 
long hours of darkness, or of daylight following, 
alive and conscious perhaps, yet too weak to call 
any one, even had there been any one he cared to 
call,—when, or how, the spirit had passed away 


| unto Him who gave it, were mysteries that could 


never be known. 
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But it was all over now ; he lay at rest ; with the 
death-smile on his face. Elizabeth, as she stood 
and looked at him, could not, dared not weep. 

‘**My poor Tom, my own dear Tom,” was all 
she thought, and knew that he was all her own 
now ; that she had loved him through everything, 
and loved him to the end. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ELIZABETH spent the greatest part of her holi- 
day in that house, in that room. Nobody inter- 
fered with her ; nobody asked in what relation she 
stood to the deceased, or what right she had to 
take upon herself the arrangements for his funeral. 
Everybody was only too glad to let her assume a 
responsibility, which would otherwise have fallen 
on the parish. 

The only person who appeared to remember 
either her or the dead man, was the druggist’s 
assistant, who sent in the necessary medical cer- 
tificate as to the cause of death. 
it to the Registrar, and thence proceeded to an 
undertaker hard by, with whom she arranged all 
about the funeral, and that it should take place 
in the new cemetery at Kensal Green. She 
thought she should like that better than a close, 
noisy London churchyard. 

Before she left the house, she saw poor Tom 
laid in his coffin, and covered up for ever from 
mortal eyes. Then, and not till then, she sat her- 
self down beside him and wept. 

Nobody contested with her the possession of the 
few things that had belonged to him, which were 
scarcely more than the clothes he had on when he 
died ; so she made them up into a parcel and took 
them away with her. In his waistcoat-pocket she 
found one book, a little Testament which she had 
given him herself. It looked as if it had been a 
good deal read. If all his studies, all his worship 


of ‘* pure intellect,” as the one supreme good, had | 


ended in that, it was a blessed ending. 

When she reached home, Elizabeth went at once 
to her master, returned him his letter of recom- 
mendation, and explained to him that his kindness 
was not needed now. 

Mr. Ascott seemed a good deal shocked, in- 
quired from her a few particulars, and again took 
out his purse, his one panacea for all mortal woes. 
But Elizabeth declined ; she said she would only 
ask him for an advance of her next half-year’s 
wages. She preferred burying her old friend her- 
self.” 

She buried him, herself the only mourner, on a 
bright summer’s day, with the sun shining daz- 
zlingly on the white grave-stones in Kensal Green. 
The clergyman appeared, read the service, and 
went away again. A few minutes ended it all. 
When the undertaker and his men had also de- 





Elizabeth took | 











parted, she sat down on a bench near, to watch the 
sexton filling up the grave—Tom’s grave. She was 
very quiet, and none but a closely-observant person 
watching her face could have penetrated into the 
truth of what your impulsive characters, always in 
the extremes of mirth or misery, never understand 
about quiet people,—that ‘still waters run deep.” 

While she sat there, some one came past her, and 
turned round. It was the shabby-looking chem- 
ist’s assistant, who had appeared at the inquest, 
and given the satisfactory evidence, which had pre- 
vented the necessity of her giving hers, 

Elizabeth rose and acknowledged him with a re- 
spectful curtsey ; for under his threadbare clothes 


| was the bearing of a gentleman, and he had been 


so kind to Tom. 

**T am too late,” he said; ‘‘ the funeral is over. 
I meant to have attended it and seen the last of 
the poor fellow.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Elizabeth, gratefully. 

The young man stood before her, looking at her 
earnestly for a minute or two, and then exclaimed, 
with a complete change of voice and manner, 

** Elizabeth! don’t you know me? What has 
become of my aunt Johanna ?” 

It was Ascott Leaf. 

But no wonder Elizabeth had not recognised 
him. His close-cropped hair, his large beard hid- 
ing half his face, and a pair of spectacles which he 
had assumed, were a sufficient disguise. Besides, 
the great change from his former ‘‘ dandy” appear- 
ance to the extreme of shabbiness; his clothes 
being evidently worn as long as they could possi- 
bly hold together, and his generally depressed 
air giving the effect of one who had gone down in 
the world, made him, even without the mislead- 
ing ‘‘ John Smith,” most unlikely to be identified 
with the Ascott Leaf of old. 

**T never should have known you, sir,” said 
Elizabeth, truthfully, when her astonishment had 
a little subsided, ‘‘ but I am very glad to see you. 
O how thankful your aunts will be !” 

“Do you think so? I thought it was quite the 
contrary. But itdoes not matter; they will never 
hear of*me, unless you tell them,—and I believe I 
may trust you. You would not betray me, if only 
for the sake of that poor fellow yonder ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Now, tell me something about my aunts, 
especially my Aunt Johanna.” 

And sitting down in the sunshine, with his arm 
upon the back of the bench, and his hand hiding 
his eyes, the poor prodigal listened in silence to 
everything Elizabeth told him ; of his Aunt Selina’s 
marriage ‘and death, and of Mr. Lyon’s return, and 
of the happy home at Liverpool. 

“They are all quite happy, then?” said he at 
length ; ‘“‘they seem to have begun to prosper 
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ever since they got rid of me. Well, I’m glad of 
it. I only wanted to hear of them from you. I 
shall never trouble them any more. Youll keep 
my secret, I know. And now I must go, for I 
have not a minute more to spare. Good-bye, Eliza- 
beth.” 

With a humility and friendliness, strange enough 
in Ascott Leaf, he held out his hand—empty, for 
he had nothing to give now—to his aunt’s old ser- 
vant. But Elizabeth detained him. 

“Don’t go, sir; please, don’t; not just yet.” 
And then she added, with an earnest respectful- 
ness that touched the heart of the poor, shabby 
man, ‘I hope you’ll pardon the liberty I take. 
I’m only aservant, but I knew you when you were 
a boy, Mr. Leaf; and if you would trust me, if 
you would let me be of use to you in any way,— 
if only because you were so good to him there.” 

**Poor Tom Cliffe; he was not a bad fellow ; 
he liked me rather, I think ; and I was able to 
doctor him, and help him a little. Heigh-ho; 
it’s a comfort to think I ever did any good to any- 
body.” 

Ascott sighed, drew his rusty coat-sleeve across 
his eyes, and sat contemplating his boots, which 
were anything but dandy boots now. 

‘* Elizabeth, what relation was Tom to you? IfI 
had known you were acquainted with him I should 
have been afraid to go near him; but I felt sure 
though he came from Stowbury, he did not guess 
who I was; he only knew me as Mr. Smith ; and 
he never once mentioned you. 
cousin, or what ?” 

Elizabeth considered a moment, and then told 
the simple fact ; it could not matter now. 

‘I was once going to be married to him, but 
he saw somebody he liked better, and married 
her.” 

“Poor girl; poor Elizabeth !” 

Perhaps nothing could have shown the great 
change in Ascott more than the tone in which he 
uttered these words ; a tone of entire respect and 
kindly pity, from which he never once departed 
during that conversation, and many, many others, 
so long as their confidential relations lasted. 

‘* Now, sir, would you be so kind as to tell me 
something about yourself? Ill not repeat any- 
thing to your aunts, if you don’t wish it.” 

Ascott yielded. He had been so long, so utterly 
forlorn. He sat down beside Elizabeth, and then, 
with eyes often averted, and with many breaks 
between, which she had to fill up as best she 
could, he told her all his story, even to the sad 
secret of all, which had caused him to run away from 
home, and hide himself in the last place where 
they would have thought he was, the safe wilder- 
ness of London. There, carefully disguised, he had 
lived decently while his money lasted, and then, 


Was he your 





driven step by step to the brink of destitution, 
he had offered himself for employment in the lowest 
grade of his own profession, and been taken as 
assistant by the not over-scrupulous chemist and 
druggist in thaf not too respectable neighbourhood 
of Westminster, with a salary of twenty pounds a 
year. 

*¢ And I actually live upon it,” added he, with a 
bitter smile. ‘‘I can’t run into debt; for who 
would trust me? And I dress in rags almost, as 
you see. And I get my meals how and where I 
can; and I sleep under the shop-counter. A 
pretty life for Mr. Ascott Leaf, isn’t it now? 
What would my aunts say if they knew it ?” 

‘¢ They would say it was an honest life, and that 
they were not a bit ashamed of you.” 

Ascott drew himself up a little, and his chest 
heaved visibly under the close-buttoned, thread- 
bare coat. 

‘Well, at least it is a life that makes nobody 
else miserable.” 

Ay, that wonderful teacher, Adversity, 


*€ Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head,” 


had left behind this jewel in the young man’s 
heart. <A disguised, beggared outcast, he had 
found out the value of an honest name ; forsaken, 
unfriended, he had learnt the preciousness of home 
and love ;,made a servant of, tyrannized over, and 
held in low esteem, he had been taught by hard 
experience the secret of true humility and charity 
—the esteeming of others better than himself. 

Not with all natures does misfortune so work ; 
but it did with his. He had sinned; he had paid 
the cost of his sin in bitter suffering ; but the re- 
sult was cheaply bought, and he already began to 
feel that it was so. 

“Yes,” said he, in answer to a question of 
Elizabeth’s, ‘‘ I really am, for some things, happier 
than I used to be. I feel more like what I was 
in the old days, when I was a little chap at Stow- 
bury. Poor old Stowbury! I often think of the 
place in a way that’s perfectly ridiculous. Still, if 
anything happened to me, I should like my aunts 
to know it, and that I didn’t forget them.” 

‘“‘ But, sir,” asked Elizabeth earnestly, ‘“‘do you 
never mean to go near your aunts again ?” 

**T can’t say ; it all depends upon circumstances. 
I suppose,” he added, ‘if, as is said, one’s sin is 
sure to find one out, the same rule goes by con- 
traries. It seems poor Cliffe once spoke of me to 
a district visitor, the only visitor he ever had ; 
and this gentleman, hearing of the -inquest, came 
yesterday to inquire about him of me; and the 
end was, that he offered me a situation with a 
person he knew, a very respectable chemist in 
Tottenham Court Road.” 
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‘And shall you go?” 
“To be sure. 
small mercies. Nobody will find me out, or re- 
cognise me : you didn’t. Who knows? I may even 


have the honour of dispensing drugs to Uncle | 


Ascott, of Russell Square.” 

‘** But,” said Elizabeth, after a pause, ‘ you will 
not always remain as John Smith, druggist’s shop- 
man, throwing away all your good education, and 
position, and name ?” 

“ Elizabeth,” said he, in a humbled tone, ** how 
dare I ever resume my own name, and get back 
my rightful position, while Peter Ascott lives? 
Can you or anybody point out a way ?” 

She thought the question over in her clear 


head ; clear still, even at this hour, when she had | 


to think for others, though all personal feeling and 
interest were buried in that grave, over which 
the sexton was now laying the turf that would 
soon grow smoothly green. 

“Tf I might advise, Mr. Leaf,-I should say, 
save up all your money, and then go, just as you 
are, with an honest, bold front, right into my mas- 
ter’s house, with the fifty pounds in your hand—” 

‘** By Jove, you’ve hit it!” cried Ascott, start- 
ing up. ‘* What a thing a woman’s head is! I’ve 
turned over scheme after scheme, but I never 
once thought of any so simple as that. 
Elizabeth! You’re a remarkable woman.” 

She smiled, a very sad smile ; but still she felt 
glad. Anything that she could possibly do for any 
creature belonging to her dear mistresses seemed 
to this faithful servant the natural and bounden 
duty of her life. 

Long after the young man, whose mercurial 
temperament no trouble could repress, had gone 
away in excellent spirits, leaving her an address 
where she could always find him, and give him 
regular news of his aunts, though he made her 
promise to give them, as yet, no tidings in re- 
turn, Elizabeth sat still, watching the sun decline 
and the shadows lengthen over the field of graves. 
In the calmness and beauty of this solitary place, 
an equal calm seemed to come over her; a sense 
of how wonderfully events had linked themselves 
together and worked themselves out; how even 
poor Tom’s mournful death had brought about 
this meeting, which might end in restoring to her 
beloved mistresses their lost sheep, their outcast, 
miserable boy. She did not reason the matter 
out, but she felt it, and felt that, in making her, 
in some degree, His instrument, God had been very 
good to her in the midst of her desolation. 

It seemed Elizabeth’s lot always to have to put 
aside her own troubles for the trouble of somebody 
else. Almost immediately after Tom Cliffe’s death, 
her little Henry fell ill with scarlatina, and re- 
mained for many months in a state of health so 


Bravo, 


I’ve learned to be thankful for 


| father, Master Henry’s faithful nurse stood in her 


| fragile as to engross all her thought and care. It 
| was with difficulty that she contrived a few times 
| to go for Henry’s medicines to the shop where 
| John Smith” served. 

She noticed that every time he looked healthier, 
brighter, freer from that aspect of broken-down 
respectability which had touched her so much, 
He did not dress any better, but still “ the gentle- 
man” in him could never be hidden or lost, and he 
said his master treated him“ like a gentleman,” 
which was apparently a pleasant novelty. 

“ T have some time to myself also. Shop shuts 
at nine, and I get up at 5 a.m.—bless us! what 
| would my Aunt Hilary say ! And it’s not for no- 
| thing. There are more ways than one of turning 
an honest penny, when a young fellow really sets 
about it. Elizabeth, you used to be a literary 


| character yourself; look into the 








-, and the 
——” (naming two popular magazines), “and if you 
| find a series of especially clever papers on sanitary 
| reform, and so on, I did ’em !” 

| He slapped his chest with Ascott’s merry laugh 
| of old. It cheered Elizabeth for a long while 


| afterwards. 


| 


By and by she had to take little Henry to Brigh- 


| ton, and lost sight of ‘‘ John Smith” for some time 
| longer. 


It was on a snowy February day, when having 
brought the child home quite strong, and received 
unlimited gratitude and guineas from the delighted 


usual place at the dining-room door, waiting for 


| the interminable grace of ‘“ only five minutes 


more” to be over, and her boy carried ignomini- 
ously but contentedly to bed. 


The footman knocked at the door. “ A young 


|man wanting to speak to master on particular 


business.” 

“ Let him send in his name.” 

** He says you wouldn’t knowit, sir.” 

** Show him in, then. 
rity, as usual. Oh!” 

And Mr. Ascott’s opinion was confirmed by the 
appearance of the shabby young man, with the 
long beard, whom Elizabeth did not wonder he 
never recognised in the least. 

She ought to have retired, and yet she could not. 
She hid herself partly behind the door, afraid of 
passing Ascott; dreading alike to wound him by 
recognition or non-recognition. But he took no 
notice. He seemed excessively agitated. 

“Come a-begging, young man, I suppose ? Wants 
a situation, as hundreds do, and think that I have 
half the clerkships in the city at my disposal, and 
that I am made of money besides. But it’s no 
good I tell you, sir ; I never give nothing to stran- 
gers, except—Here, Henry, my son, take tha 


Probably a case of cha- 





person there this half-crown.” 
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And the little boy, in his pretty purple velvet 
frock and his prettier face, trotted across the room, 
and put the money into poor Ascott’s hand. He 
took it ; and then to the astonishment of Master 
Henry, and the still greater astonishment of his 
father, lifted up the child and kissed him. 

** Young man, young fellow—” 

‘¢T see you don’t know me, Mr. Ascott, and it’s 
not surprising. But I have come to repay you 
this’— he laid a fifty-pound note down on the 
table. ‘‘ Also, to thank you earnestly for not 
prosecuting me, and to say” — 

‘* Good God !”—the sole expletive Peter Ascott 
had been heard to use for long—* Ascott Leaf, 
is that you? I thought you were in Australia, or 
dead, or something.” 

‘* No, ’'m alive and here, more’s the pity per- 

haps. Except that I have lived to pay you back 
what I cheated you out of. What you generously 
gave me 1 can’t pay, though I may some time. 
Meantime, I have brought you this. It’s honestly 
earned. Yes’”—observing the keen doubtful look, 
“ though I have hardly a coat to my back, I assure 
you it’s honestly earned.” 
« Mr. Ascott made no reply. He stooped over 
the bank-note, examined it, folded it, and put it 
into his pocket-book ; then, after another puzzled 
investigation of Ascott, cleared his throat. 

“Mrs. Hand, you had better take Master Henry 
up stairs.” 

An hour after, when little Henry had long been 
sound asleep, and she was sitting at her usual 
evening sewing in her solitary nursery, Elizabeth 
learnt that the “shabby young man” was still in the 
dining-room with Mr. Ascott, who had rung for 
tea and some cold meat with it. And the footman 
stated, with undisguised amazement, that the 
shabby young man was actually sitting at the same 
table with master ! 

Elizabeth smiled to herself, and held her tongue. 
Now, as ever, she always kept the secrets of the 
family. 

About ten o’cleck she was summoned to the 
dining-room, 

There stood Peter Ascott, pompous as ever, but 
with a certain kindly good-humour lightening his 
heavy face, looking condescendingly around him, 
and occasionally rubbing his hands slowly together, 





as if he were exceedingly well pleased with him- 
self. There stood Ascott Leaf, looking bright and 
handsome in spite of his shabbiness, and quite at 
his ease,—which small peculiarity was never likely 
to be knocked out of him under the most depress- 
ing circumstances, 

He shook hands with Elizabeth warmly. 

‘*T wanted to ask you if you have any message 
for Liverpool. I go there to-morrow on business 
for Mr. Ascott, and afterwards I shall probably 
go and see my aunts.” He faltered a moment, but 
quickly shook the emotion off. ‘* Of course, I shall 
tell them all about you, Elizabeth. . Any special 
message, eh ?” 

‘* Only my duty, sir, and Master Henry is quite 
well again,” said Elizabeth formally, and dropping 
her old-fashioned curtsey ; after which, as quickly 
as she could, she slipped out of the dining-room. 

But long, long after, when all the house was 
gone to bed, she stood at the nursery window, 
looking down upon the trees of the Square, that 
stretched their motionless arms up into the moon- 
lipht sky—just such a moonlight as it was once, 
more than three years ago, the night little Henry 
was born. And she recalled all the past, from the 
day when Miss Hilary hung up her bonnet for her 
in the house-place at Stowbury ; the dreary life 
at No. 15; the Sunday nights when she and Tom 
Cliffe used to go wandering round and round the 
Square. 

‘Poor Tom,” said she to herself, thinking of 
Ascott Leaf, and how happy he had looked, and 
how happy his aunts would be to-morrow. “ Well, 
Tom would be glad too if he knew all.” 

But, happy as everybody was, there was nothing 
so close to Elizabeth’s heart as the one grave over 
which the snow was now lying, white and peaceful, 
out at Kensal Green. 


. . . . 


Elizabeth is still living ;—which is a great bless- 


ing, for nobody could well do without her. She 
will probably attain a good old age ; being healthy 
and strong, very equable in temper now, and very 
cheerful too, in her quiet way. Doubtless, she 
will yet have Master Henry’s children climbing 
her knees, and calling her “ Mammy Lizzie.” 

3ut she will never marry. She never loved 
anybody but Tom. 
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ABOUT 


I am an old bachelor—auite a hopeless, hardened 
case of that social disorder—and have not yet 
learned to appreciate the graces even of the most 
precious of babies. To make amends, however, 
let me avow that I doat upon children ; I mean, 
those little lads and lasses who have ceased, on 
the one hand, to be bald, goggle-eyed, and scarlet, 
whose noses have risen above the level of their 
countenances, and who can express themselves 
more intelligibly than by an inarticulate howl, 
and who, on the other hand, have not yet arrived 
at that other melancholy stage of existence— 
hobbledehoyism. Even if we did not love these 
little ones for their own sake, we should for the 
good we may gain from them. When one is tired 
of the make-believe ways, and weary, artificial 
communion of ‘‘society,” how refreshing is the 
frankness of those open-hearted, outspoken prat- 
tlers, who have just words enough to say what they 
think, and ask for what they want, and not enough 
to cloak their feelings, and disguise their desires. 
Master Jack has no hesitation in straightway de- 
manding sugar-plums, or in crying, ‘‘ Hullo, mister, 
come and be my horse,” if his desires lie that way ; 
and Miss Jill puts her tiny arms round one’s neck, 
and with the most touching candour and sincerity 
declares, unblushingly, ‘‘1I do love ’o0o so much!” 
It puts a new edge on one’s worn-out appetite for 
amusement, to see how easily children are diverted, 
and how thoroughly they enjoy themselves. To the 
simple little souls, a go-cart, a climbing monkey, 
or a picture-book seems a joy for ever, and a joke 
or a story is none the worse for being told for the 
fiftieth time. Is it not quite exhilarating to see 
with what zest they give themselves up to their 
games? No playing at playing there, but real, 
earnest work, into which all the little heart and 
soul are hotly thrown. And then their faith and 
trustfulness, how precious they are to us, when 
we begin to grow sceptical and suspicious, as 
even the best men will at times, from much deal- 
ing with the world, and when we are tempted to 
wonder whether the Oxford scholar was far wrong 
when he said, there is nothing true or new, and 
it does not matter. One cannot have a child put its 
soft, little hand in ours (and look for comfort in our 
face), with implicit confidence in our guidance and 
protection, without feeling the charm that lies 
therein to melt the hardest heart, to make the veriest 
coward brave, to dethrone Self from its most cher- 
ished shrines. It is then one knows the might of 
trust and faith, and the power of the spirit of a 
little child. Before its fearless weakness the strong 


TOYS. 


man, in his pride of thews and sinews, is abashed ; 
but from its very helplessness he gathers a diviner 
and more enduring foree—the force of calm, un- 
wavering belief in the loving care of One in whose 
eyes the most mature amongst us is but a tottering 
babe— 


*¢ An infant crying in the night, 
An ix-fant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry.” 

There is nothing like an occasional hour in the 
nursery for preserving those springs of fresh and 
tender feeling which are essential to true man- 
hood, and should be set as much store by as the 
old Romans did by a well within the citadel. As 
long as the precious reservoir endures, the siege 
of evil may be defied, but when its waters begin to 
blacken and dry up, the triumph of the enemy is 
at hand. The society of children is, as it were, a 
fine moral shower-bath, into which one may go 
jaded, chilly, and torpid, but from which one is 
sure to come out refreshed and glowing with a 
brisker circulation and a lighter heart. Napoleon 
playing with the infant king of Rome is one of the 
few bright human touches in that stormful life, in 
which the blackest night only alternated with lurid 
day. In the recent biography of Edward Irving, 
I think there is no more touching portrait of the 
great preacher than that which shows him, when 
the most popular man in London, stalking through 
the streets of an afternoon, bearing his baby in his 
arms, with a superb pride in his burden. 

I own I have my doubts whether the period of 
childhood be really so joyous as we afterwards 
picture it. At any rate I am satisfied that we 
never draw from it such pure and unalloyed en- 
joyment as when we re-live our own early days in 
the gambols and merry-makings of our little friends. 
Then the past comes back upon us, clothed with a 
halo of enchantment, appearing all the more 
splendid on account of the dark cares and sorrows 
of the present— 


«¢ As when the sun, conceal’d 
Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field.” 


A good game at romps will whisk one back to by- 
gone days, and surround one with a phantom 
group of old familiar faces. ‘‘ Round about, and 
round about, and round about we go!” and here 
come Archie and Willie, my bosom friends, with 
whom I used to quarrel and be reconciled half a 
dozen times in a day. There, too, I declare, is a 





certain bright little maiden, with large grave eyes, _| 
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who used to walk hand-in-hand with me, and 
share my sweetest goodies. She did not let con- 
cealment, like a worm in the bud, prey on: her 
damask cheek, for she told me, and everybody else, 
how fond she was of me. It was decided that we 
were to be married to each other, but when, with 


the impetuosity of an accepted lover, I besought 
her to name the happy day, she suggested (for her 
prudence was beyond her years) serious doubts as 
to whether we could live respectably on half-a- 
; crown, a doll’s house, and a cricket bat. There 
pee are—but ah! off fly two of my waistcoat 








buttons with a crack ; the charm is broken, and I 

return to the work-a-day world, where are head- 

aches, and heart-aches, and corns. I grow fat and 

scant of breath, and I fear my romping days are 

over. A quiet game with toys is more suitable at 

my age. I prefer ring-taw to billiards, and 
148 
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though I have an aversion to tea-parties, I like 
to partake of that refreshment served out, by 
some young (very young) lady friends of mine, 
in the most diminutive of cups and saucers, even 
at the imminent risk of swallowing my spoon dis- 
solved in the hot liquid. Nor am I ashamed to 
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confess (having therein the notable example of 
Socrates to fortify me) that I enjoy a ride on a 
high mettled hobby-horse, with a young gentle- 
man of my acqtaintance, the owner of the animal, 
who holds on by the mane, while I hold on by the 
tail. 

Every one who has given any thought to the 
subject of toys must admit that it is worthy of 
more serious attention than is usually bestowed 
upon it... A great fuss was made about the appear- 
ance of Mr. Cremer’s toy-trophy in the nave of the 
Great Exhibition ; but in truth scarcely any branch 
of art or science deserved to be illustrated more 
conspicuously. The force and permanence of first 
impressions have passed into a proverb, yet how 
little regard do we bestow on those things from 
which our children receive their earliest and most 
vivid ideas. The infant goes to school as 
soon as it is born, and the rattle is its primer. 
Toys are its first text-books, and their uses are 
neither few nor insignificant. We all know that a 
valuable insight into the character of a child may 
often be obtained by watching it at play. Newton, 
at school, flew his kite in the spirit of a philoso- 
pher. He took pains to ascertain the figure and 
properties best adapted to it, and the proper mode 
vf attaching the string. He devised lanterns of 
paper, which lighted him to school on dark, winter 
mornings, and which at night he fastened to the 
tail of his kite, to the consternation of the bump- 
kins, who took them for comets presaging. ill. His 
biographer also tells us that he invented diversions 
above the vulgar kind, to allure his school-fellows 
from trifling amusements, and to teach them to 
play philosophically. ‘‘I remember,” says Goethe, 
‘that as a child, I pulled flowers to pieces, to see 
how the leaves were inserted in the calyx, and 
dismembered insects in order to discover: how 
the limbs were attached to the body.” Have we 
not here a forecast not only of his eager spirit of 
research, but also of the cold, pitiless determi- 
nation with which he pursued it? At, school, 
Napoleon’s favourite pastime was to form his com- 
panions into two parties, one of which attacked, 
while the other defended, a fortress of sne@w' con- 
structed under his direction, after the fashion of 
those of which he had read. We oil know the 
game Watt played with a spoon and the steam 
from the tea-urn. George Stephenson’s toys. were 
a pipe-stalk and a lump of clay, out of which he 
fashioned model engine-houses. Telford gave early 
tokens of his engineering skill, in the construction 
of little pumps. and wind-mills; and Chantrey’s 
favourite recreation, as a boy, was to model figures 
out of butter, instead of spreading it on his bread, 
and to carve heads on the end of his stick. Such 
stories could be multiplied without number. 

Then, again, there can be no question that play- 
things not merely reflect, but, in some degree, in- 
fluence character. In some instances, the taste for 
particular toys is due partly, no doubt, to the latent 
disposition of the child, but perhaps equally to the 
fact that he is introduced to them at an early im- 
pressionable age, and is taught to take a deep 
interest in them. Hence, I think, something 
may be done for the young in the selection of 
their toys. National character, of course, in- 
fluences the choice of toys in particular countries. 





Look, for example, at those which German children 
love—models of houses and shops, appropriately 
furnished, clock-work scenes, and figures. There 
were plenty of them in the Zollverein court of the 
Great Exhibition. One represented a landscape, 
with a railway train constantly darting in and out 
of a tunnel, and a regiment of soldiers marching 
across a bridge; another portrayed an old castle 
with a fountain, and a mill with a water-wheel ; 
while a third showed a painted ship, for ever toss- 
ing on a painted ocean. There were also little 
shoemakers, who wagged their heads, and moved 
their arms; and grotesque barons, who made all 
sorts of queer gesticulations. Well, these things 
were very beautiful and artistic in their way—some 
of them being not without a dash of genuine humour. 
One might admire them or laugh at them once per- 
haps, but the defect of such things is that they are 
meant to be looked at only, and not touched. Eyes 
on; hands off, is the rule, and after the first examina- 
tion they growstale and wearisome. It is easy to con- 
ceive how the child, who can enjoy such playthings, is 
father to the dreamy, passive being who ‘‘ evolves 
the philosophy of life from the depths of his moral 
consciousness,” and not by practical work or active 
experience. Again, in France (especially under 
the present régime), military toys are most in vogue 
—tiny helmets, and swords, and guns. The Prince 
Imperial, with his body guard of boys, has set the 
fashion of juvenile soldiery ; and young France is 
decked: in a uniform: almost before it.is breeched. 
I hope it is not true, as 1 have been given to under- 
stand, that French girls soon lose a relish for their 
dolls, and show a disagreeable precocity for dress 
and coquetry ; if so, it throws.some light on various 
dark phases of Gallic life. With ourselves, ships 
and dolls are the popular playthings, as becomes a 
nation whose sons take to, the ocean as naturally 
as ducks to a pond, and whose daughters make 
the best wives and mothers in the world. You 
find the partiality for these toys in every grade. The 
ragged little lass hugs her halfpenny wooden doll, 
“wrapped in a piece of dirty calico as fondly as the 
more fortunate- Miss does‘her grand poupée, which 
is clothed in purple jand fine linen, and has a wax 
head, blue eyes that, open and shut, and beauti- 
ful flaxen curls, St. Giles,,the city Arab, is as 
proud of his walnut-shell rigged out. with a mast 
and a main-sail of paper, as he floats it down the 
gutter, as St. James of his 24-gun ship, with flags, 
and foreeastles, and jib-booms, and ever so many 
things which my limited nautical,wocabulary does 
not, enable me. to. catalogue. , 

Viewed in a proper light, an expedition to the 
German Fair or Lowther Arcade in search of a 
good set of toys becomes a mission requiring some 
thought, and involving not a little responsibility. 
As one passes in review the long.array of brilliant 
stalls with their pretty fantastical stores, the em- 
barrassment of selection is apt to increase at 
every step. There are some objects, however, 
which a moment’s reflection enables one to con- 
demn. Here, for instance, is a deceitful bon-bon 
box out of which, when one puts forth a hand to 
take a goody, springs an ugly little devil, with red 
glaring eyes and a hairy face ; and here is a group 
of hideous masks. All such ugly repulsive toys 
(as well as those horrible legends about blood- 
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thirsty ogres, and the like, which somehow or other 
have obtained so large a space in our nursery litera- 
ture) are objectionable in the extreme. I would 
have them all despatched into perpetual exile. We 
do not always find out, till after the mischief has 
been done, how injurious an effect such things have 
op tender, sensitive natures. Children have often 
too much pluck to disclose their fears in company ; 
but it is more than likely that, when they get away 
to their silent cots, they will spend the night in a 
delirium of terror, and people the dark with all 
manner of appalling sights. Nothing weakens 
mind and spirit more than a childhood haunted by 
such horrors.. Again, it is a mistake to have toys 
which are too fine and elaborate, because they are 
not only thrown away on the little ones, but do 
not yield a proper amount of fun. To this class 
belong those German toys of which I have already 
spoken—toys which are the same to-day, yesterday, 
and to-morrow, and are fit only to be looked at 
under a glass-case. A healthy English child has 
too much life and spirit in him to be satisfied with 
merely feasting his eyes in that style. It is essen- 
tial to his enjoyment that he should have the 
object in his hands, and be able to pull it about, 
and turn it upside down or even inside about. I 
own I look upon the children who never break 
their toys, and who never have any desire to see 
what they are made of, as little monstrosities who 
will never do any good in the world. Of course, 
some check should be put on the destructiveness 
of children, but a little scope in the way of break- 
ing and smashing is wholesome and necessary. It 
indulges a natural thirst after knowledge which 
ought not to be discouraged. It also helps to impress 
the all-important lessons, that many things are fair 
and pleasant to the eye which are mean and hollow 
in the core; and that it is easier to destroy than 
to create or repair. Drums and trumpets abound 
at some of the stalls, but these I hold in abhor- 
rence. I recollect, however, that once upon atime 
I took much delight in them, and could scarcely 
forgive an exasperated relative who having no taste 
for music was, of course, fit for “treason and 
stratagem,” and who, abusing thesweet confidence of 
childhood, incited me to make my drum a stepping- 
stone to reach some sweetmeats from the mantel- 
piece, with what result to my melodious instrument 
may readily be conceived. 

Although toys should not be too elaborate, there 
is no reason why they should not be artistic. 
Those of us who can count the grey hairs in our 
moustaches, or the missing hairs on our pates, can 
bear testimony to the vast improvement which has 
taken place in this branch of art during the last 
score or two of years. Through the mist of years 
appears a vision of the wooden horse of my infancy. 
Its body was a mere spindle with flattened sides, 
having four posts for legs, and covered with an 
eruption of red spots as large as government wafers. 
Its mane—a scrap of fur—was nailed on to its neck, 
as the harness was to its sides, by big brass nails. 
Suppose I wanted a specimen of this strange beast 
now-a-days, where should I seek for it? It has 
gone the way of the Dodo and the Mastodon: it 
is an extinct species. It has been supplanted by a 
handsome figure of a Lilliputian horse, in which 
shape and colour are imitated with great success, 


and which has a hide and flowing mane of real 
hair and a real harness that you can take off and 
on. In Mr. Dickens’s story, old Caleb the toy- 
maker begs leave to pinch a dog’# tail, because he 
is making a “ barking puppy,” and ‘ would like 
to go as close to natur’ as he could for sixpence.” 
Our toy-manufacturers of to-day all appear to be 
animated by a similar desire; and the anatomi- 
cal accuracy and artistic finish with which animals 
of all sorts are portrayed in toy menageries and 
Noah’s ark is really wonderful. Those fashioned 
out of brown unpainted pine-wood by the clever 
carvers of Nuremberg or the Black Forest are the 
best, I think, not only because they are the most 
spirited, but because they will survive a good deal 
of knocking about, and can be sucked with im- 
punity. From the first dawn of recollection, chil- 
dren are thus familiarized with the forms of 
natural objects, and may be well up in natural 
history before they have mastered the A B C. 
There is much sport and some philosophy in a 
child’s game with a Noah’s Ark. The following 
verses, which have been gracefully and skilfully 
translated from the German by a friend, depict 
a familiar episode of nursery life, which is as 
entertaining for the old as for the young :— 


PICTURE OF THE MILLENNIUM IN THE 
NURSERY. 


The Prophet’s eye was opened 
The golden time to see, 

When wolf and lamb together 
Shall dwell in unity ; 


When calf and royal lion 
Are led by tiny hand, 

And none shall hurt or injure 
Within God’s peaceful land. 


Upon thy little table, 
Thy childish play to me 
Presents the golden era, 
Earth’s blessed jubilee. 


When from thy ark thou takest 
Beasts tame as well as wild, 
And sheep and wolves together 
Receive thy welcome mild. 


The lamb, whose leg was broken, 
Thou playfully dost chide, 
And givest to the tiger, 
That he may be its guide. 


Thou feedest dove and martin 
With crumbs of bread and cake; 
The hungry bear and lion, 
The same repast do take. 


A cosy bed thou makest 
The hen and heavy bear ; 

The timid hare and leopard, 
How soundly they sleep there! 


Thus on thy little table 
Thy play reveals to me 
The sacred, golden future ; 
Peace be, dear child, with thee! 
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Of course, it should never for a moment be for- 
gotten that amusement is the chief end and aim 
of all toys, but I think some degree of instruc- 
tion may generally be afforded, as a subordi- 
nate feature, and so contrived as not to lessen, 
but even to enhance and render more perma- 
nent, the amusement they afford. I protest alto- 
gether against the notion that ‘‘ a dunce at syntax 


and a dab at taw,” 


is at all a necessary or natural 
combination, and I hold with that eminent educa- 
tional authority, Mistress Goody Two Shoes, that 
the teaching of little children should be made as 
like play as possible. Ihave also much admiration 
for the kindly philosopher who taught his boy the 
Greek alphabet by means of letters cut out of gin- 
gerbread. Such was the youth’s affection for 
knowledge (in this form) that he got down to iota 
in an hour or two. Ihave heard that one Kaiz, a 
Dutchman, has written a long poem, in which he 
shows how the games of children may be em- 
ployed to inculcate moral lessons ; but as I don’t 
include a knowledge of the melodious tongue in 
which it is written among my accomplishments, 
I can’t give any account of it. 
ever, to see how truth, courage 


o~? 


It is easy, how- 
self-denial, gene- 
rosity, and other moral qualities, may be instilled 
while children are at play. And morals apart, it 
is certain that a great deal of valuable information, 
even on abstruse subjects, may be imparted easily 
and pleasantly by means of playthings. 

Indeed, an infant school (Kinder-Garten) has 
been established by a German gentleman, in the 
north of London, where that system is adopted. 
Wooden bricks, dried peas, and moveable letters 
are the elementary school-books. In the spelling 
lessons, the pupils pick out the letters, and arrange 
them in words and sentences; and ciphering is 
performed with the peas. The wooden cubes 
serve to convey notions of various objects, and 
also assist in counting. ‘ The Kinder-garten 
system,” says one writer, “is nothing more 
than a continuation in the school-room of the 
training which the child has already been re- 
ceiving on its mother’s lap or at its father’s 
knees. Many a good lady has been practising it, 
as M. Jourdain talked prose without knowing it. 
Herr F) oebel (its great expounder) himself tells us 
he has merely called 
attention to the advantage of the natural free and 
easy method of teaching, over the strained and 
formal, and suggested that the governess and the 
schoolmaster should adopt, as far as possible, the 
mother’s manner and the mother’s spirit, develop- 
ing and expanding the system of the nursery, in- 
stead of starting on a new, unnatural, and dis- 
agreeable tack of their own. Observe the beha- 
viour of a child when left to himself to play with 
some new toy, and you will find that when he has 


he has invented nothing ; 


used, 





turned it over and over, and looked at it in 
various lights, his next impulse is to take it to 
pieces, and see what there is in the inside of it. 
Satisfied on that score, he will then try to put the 
fragments together again. It serves him also as 
a sort of peg to hang his childish fancies upon, and 
to illustrate various expressions which he hears 
He soon learns to bestow numerous names 
on it, and to put it through a variety of motions. 
It is astonishing how much a child may learn in 
this way, how many questions the toy will suggest 
to him, how well he will remember the answers 
through force of association. ‘ Well,” says Froe- 
bel, ** learn from the child himself how to teach 
him. Let his task-books be toys; provide him 
with occupations in which head and hand are alike 
active ; and as in a young child the powers of ac- 
tion generally prevail over those of thought, let 
him advance by handling and forming objects to a 
knowledge of them. Don’t fatigue and puzzle the 
child with vague abstract ideas ; speak to him of 
the things he knows ; put before his eyes or in his 
hands the object (or at least the image of it) about 
which you want to tell him. In Madame Rouge’s 
‘Guide to the Kinder-Garten’ great stress is laid 
on ‘stick laying, plaiting, and pea-work,’ as the 
means of exercising the youthful mind; but, in 
truth, these are mere dry, worthless bones, unless 
quickened and informed by an understanding 
heart and sympathetic spirit. Let the teacher 
only be in the right mood for the work, and oyster 
shells or dirt-pies may be turned to just as good 
account as cubes or spheres, coloured paper or 
wooden watches.” 

is said to have attended this 
**humanistic system,” as it is called; and there 
appears no reason why it might not be beneficially 
extended. 


Much success 


Miniature printing-presses may also 
be turned to good account in teaching spelling and 
punctuation: and dissecting maps in imparting 
clear ideas as to the relative position and peculiar 
configuration of countries. To little girls, again, 
dolls and doll-houses may be made a good text for 
various lessons in domestic economy, especially the 
great clothes-philosophy, and the art and mystery 
of gussets, tucks, and herring-bone hems. 
‘*Wisdom sits with children at her knee,” says 
the poet, and as to the toys of the older children, 
Professor Faraday declares that they are the most 
philosophical things in the world. ‘ Philosophy 
in sport,” says Sir David Brewster, “ never fails to 
become science in earnest—the toy which amuses 
the boy will instruct the sage, and many an emi- 
nent discoverer and inventor can trace the pursuits 
which immortalize them to some experiment or in- 
strument which amused them at school. The soap 
bubble, kite, baloon, water-wheel, sun-dial, burn- 
ing-glass, and magnet, have all been valuable in- 
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centives to the study of science.” Among toys 
which have been the favourites of philosophers, a 
distinguished place has always been held by the 
kite,— 
“The strangest long-wing’d hawk that flies, 

That, like a bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs, 

Nor hatches young ones, nor lays eggs.” 
We have seen how enamoured young Newton was 
of it, and we know to what results it led Franklin. 
Euler, the mathematician, did not think it beneath 
him to devote a special treatise to this ‘ most 
strange wild-fowl;” and the principle which it 
illustrates, amongst others, of the composition and 
revolution of forces, is unquestionably very import- 
ant. Again, the spinning of a top, Professor Airey 
tells us, is applicable to the elucidation of some of 
the greatest phenomena of nature, for it proves 
the power of whirling motion to support the axis 
of a body in an unaltered position. A lesson in 
optics may also be gathered from it, for, as it spins 
round, the spots and bruises on its surface vanish, 
and it presents the appearance of an elegant zone. 
A very ingenious top (Gorham’s kaleidoscopic 
colour top) has been contrived for the purpose of 
explaining the phenomena of colour. Cards bearing 
variegated designs are placed on the top in such a 
way that as it spins, the most remarkable changes 
in appearance are produced. Colour and form are 
thus combined as if by a magic shuttle in a fairy 
web, in endless variety, and present patterns of the 
utmost novelty and beauty. There are whistling 
and humming tops too, which illustrate some of 
the curiosities of sound. A game at ball does not 
at first sight seem a very scientific occupation ; 
yet Dr. Paris assures us, that it illustrates many 
interesting phenomena, such as elasticity, when it 
leaps from the ground ; rotatory motion, when it 
runs along the surface ; reflected motion and the 
angles of incidence and reflection, as it rebounds 
from the wall; and the 
principle of projectiles, 
as it is whirled through 
the air. A game at ring- 
taw is equally profound, 
if we only knew it, for 
it exhibits the collision 
of elastic and non-elastic 
bodies, their velocities, 
and direction after im- 
pact, and the composition 
and revolution of forces. 
The hoop reveals the na- 
ture of centrifugal force. 
A soap bubble is an- 














other childish toy to which science owes not 
a little, for it led Faraday to the discovery of 
new laws in regard to the magnetic character 
of different gases. From the iridescent colours 
which glitter on the bubble, we may also gather 
deep lessons as to optics. To speak to Master 
Jacky of such things in the abstract, and to 
call them by big learned names, would only be 
to bewilder the boy. But if you take the trouble 
to illustrate them by his favourite toys and his 
everyday experience, he can comprehend, not only 
without difficulty, but with pleasure. In fact, all 
the time he has been flying his kite, or trundling 
his hoop, or whipping his top, he has been study- 
ing certain great physical laws, though he did not 
know it, and all that is required is to point them 
out to him, and make him aware of the value of 
the knowledge he has. unconsciously acquired. 
The more intelligent his playing becomes, the 
deeper enjoyment will he derive from it. The 
whirling of his top, or a victory at ring-taw, will be 
doubly gratifying when he knows that it is due to 
the scientific skill which taught him to hit the top 
on acertain spot, and at regular intervals, or to 
strike one marble against another at a certain 
angle. 

If any youngster reads this, let him not take 
me for his enemy, and imagine that I would fain 
convert his sport into a weary task-lesson, which 
would be all the more aggravating from the mock- 
ery of the misnomer. Let him rather reckon me 
a sure ally in “‘ barring” the pedagogue out of the 
play-ground. I prize fresh, spontaneous, thought- 
less mirth too highly to countenance such an inva- 
sion. No, my desire is not to spoil sport, but to ex- 
tend the empire of toys, and bring even the school- 
master under subjection to it. There has been too 
long an angry divorce between amusement and learn- 
ing, but I think there are cheering signs of a speedy 
reconciliation. Let us hope that before long we may 
see the academy invested 
with some of the attrac- 
tions of the play-ground, 
and the first steps of the 
temple of learning strewn 
with tempting toys. I 
should like to see engraft- 
ed on the tree of know- 
ledgesome of the branches 
of that other tree, around 
which, with its bright little 
tapers and glittering fruit, 
I hope my young friends 
may have a merry dance 
this Christmas season. 


J. HAMILTON FYFE, 
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St Home in the Scriptures. 


A SERIES OF FAMILY READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY EVENINGS OF DECEMBER. 





FIRST EVENING. 
THE GREAT CONFLICT—ITS NATURE AND OBJECTS. 


“For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh.”—CotL. ii. 1. 


Here is a Christian in his element. The spiri- 
tual life is not indolent repose. In this respect the 
servant is like his Lord: wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business? The life of the 
new-born is a life of labour ; but in spite of this,— 
nay, because of this, it is a life of enjoyment. Life 
in earnest is the happiest life. Activity is a con- 
dition of wellbeing both in nature and in grace. 
If life had no burdens to bear, itself would become 
a burden. To cease from labour is both the symp- 
tom and the cause of sickness. This is the week 
of work: an everlasting Sabbath lies beyond it. 

The text presents for our consideration the four 
following things :— 

1. The eonjlict,—What it is. 

2. The objects in whose behalf it is waged,— 
Who are they ? 

3. The benefits to be obtained for them thereby. 

4. The desire of the contender, that those for 
whom he contended, should know of his con- 
tending. 

I. The conflict,—What it is. It is an earnest 
outgoing energy; an effort that implies suffering 
as well as action. It is action so extended and 
intensified, that it runs into suffering. The whole 
being is on the stretch to the utmost of its capa- 
city. The word in the original is agony ; and it 
means what it says. It is the same term that is 
employed in that great commandment of the Lord, 
“* strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many 
shall séek to enter in, and shall not be able.” For 
the supreme example of this agony we must look 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith. 

In some of its aspects Paul’s agony was like 
Christ’s : in a certain sense and measure the dis- 
ciple here is like his Lord. A shadow of the Re- 
deemer’s own doing and suffering is reproduced in 
every one who bears his image. As the one Me- 
diator’s conflict was double, with God for man, and 
with man for God: so a disciple is, in his own 
sphere, a mediator too, striving both for his bro- 
ther, and with him. As to the dignity of ‘the in- 
tercessors, and the power of the intercession, no 
comparison can be made between the finite and the 
infinite : but the direction and design of a disciple’s 
conflict are borrowed from the conflict of the Head, 
as a shadow takes its shape from the substance. 
** Follow me !” was the formula of Messiah’s call 
in the days of his personal ministry. As in other 
things, every true disciple follows his Saviour’s foot- 
steps; so in this, that the energy he exerts, 
the agony he undergoes, is a twofold twin life and 
growth, giving God no rest till he arise and show 
mercy, and man no rest till he arise and reeeive 
it. 








Both these parts of the double conflict may be 
distinctly traced in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the text. For the conflict upward, see chapter 
i, 9-11. There is a man evidently straining with 
all his might. He is applying to the door of mercy 
that violence which the kingdom suffers, and the 
King loves to feel. Entering into that which is 
within the veil, and leaning on the worth of the 
forerunner who is already there, he is praying with 
all prayer and supplication. He is wrestling, like 
Jacob, with the same angel of the covenant, and re- 
fusing to let him go. For the other side of the 
double conflict, witness the whole of this letter to 
the Colossian people, with its manifold and various 
appeals: and, in particular, see the last two verses 
of the first chapter, in immediate grammatical con- 
nexioa with the text. See the great wrestler as he 
has been taken in the act, and pictured on this 
page. He has twined himself round his neighbour, 
antagonist yet friend, friend yet antagonist ;— 
friend of his neighbour’s soul, but enemy of the old 
man inhisneighbour. Bowing himself with all his 
might at once upon the brother whom he would 
save and the enemy whom he would destroy, every 
limb in motion, every muscle on the stretch, he 
wrestles like a Roman for the prize: ‘* whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every man 
in all wisdom: that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus: whereunto I also labour, 
STRIVING.” 

But who has quickened and inspired, and ener- 
gized and strengthened this man of flesh and blood 
like ourselves, that he should be able to stand in 
the midst leaning on the one Mediator, and prevail 
both with God and with man? The answer is 
there: ‘‘ according to his working which worketh 
in me mightily.” It is the Spirit of Christ given to 
this man, and dwelling in him richly, that makes 
him bold and strong. Alone, he would be weak 
and like another man. The secret of his power 
lies. in this, that he is strengthened with all might 
by the Spirit in the inner man. He was infirm, 
but the Spirit helped his infirmities : he could not 
intercede, but the Spirit made intercession for him 
with groanings which meant more than was articu- 
lately uttered. There is only one way in which a 
member can be enabled to plead and strive like the 
Head, and that is by being in the Head. When 
you are “ in the bowels of Jesus Christ,” then 
will ‘your compassion flow. The Spirit of Christ 
becomes in Christians the Spirit’of prayer and sup- 
plication. 


II. The objects in whose behalf the conflict is 
nndertaken and carried on, As cxpressed in the 
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text, it is a conflict “for you, and for them at 
Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face 
in the flesh.” There they stand, tier upon tier, 
symmetrically and gracefully rising; first the 
Colossian people his friends, next the Laodiceans 
their neighbours, and last an outer, wider circle, 
stretching to earth’s utmost end. We have here 
the full outgoing of a Christian’s brotherly love, 
but not its beginning. The successive layers of 
the superstructure are visible, but the foundation 
is hid. In plain terms, Paul would never have had 
a conflict great or small for these people, if he had 
not first passed through a conflict for himself. The 
love that rises highest is a love that springs in the 
secret deeps of a soul: the charity that goes effec- 
tively farthest abroad, is a charity that begins at 
home. ‘* Take heed to yourselves, and to all the 
flock.” ‘**Save thyself, and them that hear 
thee.” 

In buildings, the lowest layer is generally con- 
cealed, while all the rest of the structure is exposed 
to view. At certain times and for certain pur- 
poses, even that lowest line may of design be 
laid open, but ordinarily, while it lies beneath sus- 
taining all, it is itself unseen. Paul’s conflict for 
his own soul’s life, lay underneath, and sustained 
all his efforts for other men, although he does not 
mention it here. It was the first spiritual agony 
which he endured. When he had a purpose to 
serve by the exposure, he was nothing loth to lay 
it bare, and invite the whole world to examine it ; 
witness the grand act of spiritual self-dissection 
which is recorded in the seventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans ; but generally the things 
that bulk most in this Apostle’s writings are 
prayers and pains for the conversion and edifica- 
tion of other men. These efforts fill up his writ- 
ings—filled up his life. 

Paul’s agony for himself in secret was the root 
of all his eut-branching and fruitful exertions for 
his neighbours. Wanting that root, these exer- 
tions might indeed have spread out over a large 
space, but they would have been withered branches, 
barren all. 

The conflict is twofold in its root, as well as in 
its branches. Downward the struggle was with 
himself. At an early period of the contest he 
found a law in his own members which it behoved 
him to overcome and cast out, for it was enmity 
against God. Right eyes must be plucked out, 
and right hands cut off, that one’s-self may not be 
cast into hell at last. This is a good fight as 
to the side you have espoused, and the victory 
that is already sure; but it is not an easy 
fight. It cannot be easy to nature, for your own 
heart is at once the ground on which the battle 
rages, and the enemy whom you must strike 
down. 6 

The other side of this conflict reaches unto 
the heavens, and offers violence to the kingdom 
in faith’s prevailing prayer to the king. He 
stands,—this warrior, beating on his breast, and 
pleading, God be merciful to me a sinner, until 
he is permitted to go down to his house justified. 
He who so fights wins, and bears off his own soul 
for a prey. 

From the commotion of this conflict in the soli- 
tary centre of the soul, the wave of Christlike 











compassion rises, and rolls onward on all sides, and 
outward, touching indeed the nearest first, but 
ceasing not as long as it finds a brother’s breast to 
beat upon. 

First, Colossian brethren, ‘‘for you.” Paul's 
family ties were all and only spiritual. He had 
no home but heaven ; no child but the new-born 
who had been converted through his word ; no 
brother but the heirs with himself of the grace of 
life. Nearest his heart for that time were these 
Colossian converts whom he had taught, and to 
these accordingly his love flows first: but its im- 
pulse overleapt the limits of that nearest brother- 
hood, and reached the men of another city that lay 
beyond. Thence onward to all men. Such is the 
instinct of the new creature, and such its operation 
in all the household of faith. Brother love once 
generated in a believing human heart, by the 
Spirit’s application of Christ’s love there, goes out 
like Jight or sound, nor stops until it strike on 
the farthest limits of this great human dwelling- 
place. 

Reader, in your conflict, when like Jacob you 
weep and make supplication for the needy, begin 
with those who lie closest to yourselves in the body, 
but do not stop, as long as by geography and his- 
tory and imagination, you feel a human being living 
without God and without hope in the world. 
When all the surface of the world is still and cold 
like a frozen sea, it is difficult to keep the several 
nations in mind and memory: but at the present 
time we could not forget them although we would. 
The surface of the earth is in violent commotion, 
as in a universal earthquake. First, and nearest 
ourselves, a very great company in our own city 
and our own land, who have hitherto been lying 
still in the deep sleep of spiritual death, but have 
lately begun to stir and heave, and start and cry 
with half intelligent terror, and half articulate 
words, ‘‘ What must we do to be saved :” and next, 
France, Italy, and the neighbouring European na- 
tions, are held aloft and shaken in our sight ; next, 
Syria and the other districts of Asia, where Maho- 
met, like a wowaded lion, is dealing death around 
by his own last death-struggle ; and next, India, 
where, though the great insurrection has been sup- 
pressed, the wound is not yet healed ; and outmost, 
China, poor, multitudinous, childish, cruel, treach- 
erous China, where the long-closed gates have at 
length been opened. Verily, a great conflict British 
Christians ought to maintain at the throne of the 
Eternal Majesty for Home, and France, Italy, 
Syria, India, and China, and as many of the human 
family as are still living without God in the world. 
Nor should America be excluded from the list. 
The two portions of the nation wage a bloody con- 
flict with each other. They sin and suffer. It is 
the part of Christians in this land to pity and pray 
for them. Railing against them is a weed that 
grows readily in the breasts of rivals, and in some 
quarters among ourselves it has shot up thick and 
rank : praying for them springs from a heavenly 
seed in believing hearts, and is probably more rare. 
In this land at this day there should be a great con- 
flict in secret and social prayer that peace and love, 
and purity and liberty may be restored to our kin- 
dred on the American Continent. We do not 
counsel indifference to their sin. Bathe the truth 
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in love, and then in fitting time and place, let it be | prayer for them in secret should be substituted for 


frankly spoken. We do not bespeak flattery instead | the supercilious criticism that has been freely flung 


of faithfulness: but we desiderate that humble 


in their faces, 





SECOND EVENING. 


THE GREAT CONFLICT— 


ITS AIMS AND RESULT. 


t For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh.” —C OL, ii. 1. 


Ill. The benefits to be obtained for those needy 
objects through the conflict which Christians 
maintain. The benefits are not expressly specified 
in the text ; nor was it needful that they should. 
They lie scattered over the whole surface of the 
Epistle, over the whole area of the Scriptures. This 
wrestler well knew and clearly tells what he 
wrestled for. Paul was the very last man to oc- 
cupy himself in beating the air, for want of a pre- 
cisely marked substantive design. Whenever you 
see this workman swinging his arms, you may be 
well assured that there is a nail near him to be 
driven, and that he is hitting it on the head. 

We know already from whom he expects to get 
by this striving ; it is from God the Father through 
the Son Jesus Christ. We know also for whom he 
expects to get the benefit ; they are his own per- 
sonal Christian friends, the people who lived near 
them, and those who lay beyond, the whole human 
race. If we now inquire what he expects to get 
from God for his brethren, we shall find an answer 
in almost any sentence of his letter: take for ex- 
ample the last clause of the 27th verse of the first 
chapter. What are the benefits which this man 
strives to obtain for those whom he loves? These 
three :—Christ : Christ in you: Christ in you the 
hope of glory. 

Did you ever know, did you ever hear of such 
aman? Oh, Paul, you will not go away with 
little for want of courage to ask much! What has 
given him so great confidence? not great merits, 
but great faith, He knew in whom he had be- 
lieved: and knew that ‘‘in Him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” Poor Abraham, who 
saw Christ’s day afar off, and therefore saw it 
dimly ; poor Abraham, he could not open his 
mouth so widely as Paul, and therefore he did not 
get it so liberally filled. Spare the city if it con- 
tain fifty righteous, if it contain thirty, twenty, 
ten! Hitherto went Abraham’s confidence, and 
no farther. He asked little, and received little ; 
the city was not spared. But the least in the 
kingdom after Christ came was greater than the 
greatest of the elder saints: and Paul was not the 
least in the new kingdom. Hear how he prays: 
hear what he asks; give me for my friends,— 
Christ: Christ in them: Christ in them their hope 
to-day, their glory at his coming. Oh man, great is 
thy faith ! 

Brother, do you feel reproof, do you see instruc- 
tion here? You pray for others: well; but what 
do you ask, and what do you desire to obtain in 
their behalf? What shall determine the size and 
kind of the boon which you try to draw from 
heaven, and pour into the empty bosom of your 





brother? Will your request take shape from the 
greatness of the Giver’s store or the urgency of your 
neighbour’s need? No; your request for another 
takes the measure of what you have asked and 
gotten for yourself. As well might you expect 
water to rise spontaneously above the level of its 
source as that a suppliant should really ask in 
prayer for his brother a kind or quantity of grace 
which himself has never tasted. But, conversely, 
when we have tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
and as far as we have so tasted we shall, by the 
laws of the new nature, ask also the same for other 
men. As well might you fear that water, duly 
confined in an impervious tube, would cease to rise 
at one extremity before it reached the level at 
which it stands in the other, as that a man in 
whose heart Christ dwells should ask less for his 
friend than he enjoyed himself. 


IV. The desire of the contender that those for 
whom he contended should know of his contending. 
‘**T would that ye knew what great conflict I have 
for you.” The conflict is one thing, the knowledge 
of it by its objects is another. 

First of all, God knows it, whether these Colos- 
sians shall ever know it or not. None of it shall 
be lost. Although those for whom the prayer is 
offered should neither know the request nor get 
the benefit, that upward outpouring of a trustful 
heart reaches the throne of heaven, and descends 
again in blessing to the earth. As the mists that 
rise, drawn by the sun’s rays from the moistened 
ground, though they disappear, are never lost, but 
come back in showers to refresh the land from 
which they rose,—so prayers for needy men, near 
or distant, that ascend from full hearts to heaven, 
are never and in no measure lost. They will re- 
turn in showers of grace upon the gracious souls 
that send them upward. To him that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance. To pray 
for needy men, whether personally known or known 
only nationally at a distance, is pleasant work and 
profitable. As the husbandman’s labour becomes 
a double blessing, healthfully exercising his bodily 
frame at the time, and securing the substantive 
boon of a ripened harvest afterwards, so the effort 
which a believing man puts forth in conflict for 
neighbours, makes his own faith more strong at 
the time, and also secures a separate subsequent 
answer. First of all, then, on this point, God 
knows the conflict, and therefore it cannot be made 
in vain. 

The direct application of the lesson here, how- 
ever, belongs to those who are the objects of such 
an agony. Would that ye knew what great conflict 
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I have for you. Why did he so earnestly desire 
that they should know it? Might he not have been 
contented with praying for them in secret, and 
waiting until, by the outpouring of his Spirit on 
Colosse, the Hearer of prayer should reward him 
openly? Yes, Paul will pray and wait; but his 
waiting was not of the indolent kind. He waited 
indeed ; but he waited working. He cried to God 
to touch them with his Spirit sent down from 
heaven ; and forthwith he proceeded to touch them 
on the tenderest place of their natures, and with 
the keenest instrument he could command. This 
is a true man, and a wise Christian. He will not 
for a moment separate prayers for them from pains 
with them. Love is inventive. He watches for 
an opening. He casts about for a weapon whose 
stroke may be felt. When people grow callous 
under methods to which they have long been ac- 
customed, he will invent a new one, in the hope 
that its novelty may arouse and ‘arrest. Here be 
has found a sharp point that ought to penetrate: 
If you knew how my spirit strives with God in 
prayer for you. Yea, if they knew it, how could 
they follow vanity ?—how could they sell them- 
selves to the world? 

This knowledge is power. It has often touched 
a hard heart, and forced it to flow down. I 
think, if the unconverted of every age and name 
in this land really knew the conflict that God’s 
remembrancers have for them, they could not hold 
out. If their eyes were opened, like those of the 
ancient prophet’s servant, to see not a mountain 
full of chariots of fire and horses of fire, ready to 
fight on their behalf, but a houseful of single- 
eyed, meek, unobtrusive Christians, striving with 
God for them in prayer, that blow would probably 
break the flinty heart that had resisted a thou- 
sand public appeals. No wonder that Paul desired 
that the Colossians should know his conflict. His 
preaching was like repeated strokes in front, 
where the conscience, through the wiles of Satan, 
was encased in defensive armour; but if they 
should come to know of the strong cry that was 
rising to the throne for mercy to them, while they 
were not seeking mercy for themselves, that know- 
ledge would be a stroke behind, where they were 
not armed against conviction ; or rather a touch 
within underneath all defences, which would make 
the strong man spring in, trembling, and crying, 
‘** Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?” 

A youth has run the whole circle of sin. He 
has dishonoured his parents, quenched the Spirit, 
trampled the blood of the covenant under foot as 
an unholy thing. He has gone all lengths; and 
is now brought to a pause from mere lack of 
room within the limits of his nature to go farther 
away. During this breathing-time, in his dark- 
ness and distance, long after all other bands have 
been burst, one line reaches and gently touches 
him still. It is the knowledge—not the report, 
nor the suspicion, but the knowledge generated 
from early experience, and now sovereignly revived 
by the Holy Spirit of Ged—the knowledge flash- 
ing into his conscience like lightning, that his 





mother is at the moment in agony for him— 
drawing at God’s mercy for her prodigal with all 
the energy of an ebbing life ;—this knowledge 
grasps him as if by a bit in his mouth, and turns 
him from darkness to light. Listen to the prodi- 
gal’s resolve : ‘‘I will arise and go to my father :” 
See, he goes as he is, straight to the father ; see, 
the father falls on his neck and weeps! 

But others not so openly prodigal need and get 
this tender touch, and this effective arresting. 
Some who read these lines may be living in vanity, 
though not in vice—living in the world, of the 
world, for the world : not in Christ, and not will- 
ing to go; not born again, and not wanting to be 
born again, lest present liberty should be curtailed; 
not very happy, and yet almost within reach of 
happiness, if God and Christ, judgment and eter- 
nity were out of the way. You, brothers, have 
not yet been broken, melted, brought to the cross, 
by the terrors of the Lord that may at times have 
thundered over you, or by the persuasions of a free 
Gospel that have often fallen on yourear. You 
are in a sad state,—not noted among men for a 
life of wickedness, but marked in the book of 
judgment as living without God, and lying under 
condemnation. Oh, if you knew what great con- 
flict some friends of Jesus, and lovers of your souls, 
are maintaining this day—this hour, for you! If 
you knew it, you could not resist. If a faith, 
distinct and firm—like sight, should dart into your 
heart to-day, that some whom you have kept at 
a distance are cleaving to the throne of mercy 
now, that you may be plucked as brands from the 
burning—that knowledge might be the turning- 
point, and of you the report of ministering angels 
to-night might be, Behold, he prayeth ! 

But perhaps some cannot realize with anything 
like the certainty of knowledge that any Christian 
is agonizing in prayer for them. Perhaps it is 
partly a doubt of the Christianity of Christians, 
and partly a thought that though the faithful may 
be praying for others, they will not think of you. 
Ah, as even Elijah miscalculated by thousands the 
numbers who in his day sought and found com- 
munion with God, so you doubtless under-estimate 
the agony of intercession that is now drawing you 
by name to God’s mercy, and drawing God’s 
mercy down to you by name; but whatever the 
number of the suppliants who’ plead for you, 
brother, from the earth in the body, there is one 
intercessor who never wearies, and never forgets, 
—Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. He makes intercession for you. 

Think of this; while you are following your 
vanity, He is thinking, speaking, pleading for you. 
If you knew what great conflict the Christ whom 
you are crucifying maintains to-day for you !—if 
you knew how the heart of the man of sorrows 
beats, bleeds for you to-day, you could not hold 
out another hour. This night that same Lord 
would hear from your sobbing breast. the full sur- 
render, ‘*‘ My Lord, and my God.” He would see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
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THIRD EVENING. 
INSTRUMENTS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS—HOW THEY ARE FORMED. 


* Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God.”—Rom. vi. 13. 


Tuat God is, that he made all things, and that 
he continues to govern all things he has made, 
may be safely assumed as undisputed doctrines. 
Many frivolous people forget them, indeed, but 
few thoughtful people deny them. 

God has a purpose in view, and a work in hand. 
He has not launched the world into being, and 
then left it to itself. He sees the end from the 
beginning ; and from the beginning he makes all 
things work together to accomplish his design. 

In the material department, the work of the 
Almighty now is not creation, but preservation. 
In the moral department, it is neither creation nor 
preservation, but restoration. The fine gold has 
become dim, and it must be purified in the fur- 
nace. The temple has fallen, and another more 
glorious must be erected out of the same material, 
and on the same foundation. The living have 
died, and the dead must be brought to life again. 
A short sentence from the Apocalypse might be 
adopted as the motto of the Divine administration : 
‘*He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I 
make all things new.” 

The world, in the person of its intelligent head, 
has become a ruin. Christ has stood upon it, 
taught upon it, died upon it, in order to build 
again that which had been cast down. In the first 
Adam was the fall; in the Second shall be the 
rising again. 

When a building has fallen, especially if it was 
originally great and high, the ruin presents an 
appalling and hopeless appearance. The heaps 
seem to defy every effort. It seems as if to re- 
build it were impossible. There is no opening 
where a beginning can be made. But an architect 
undertakes, tries, and succeeds. When he begins 
his work, the onlookers imagine that he makes no 
progress : he is making progress, however; and 
he knows it. He is busy making the foundation 
sure. Many days and much labour have been 
consumed, and still the observers do not perceive 
one mark of advancement: to their eyes the con- 
fusion seems as great as at the first; in some 
places it may even seem to have been increased. 
But he who has planned and undertaken the work 
knows that his task is far advanced. The hardest 
portion has been done, and all the rest is easy now. 

Such are the appearances, and such the fact in 
the fall and the rising again of the world. This 
being whom God made as his son and servant,— 
this being was great and high. The structure 
that towered in beauty to the heavens, fell, and 
its fall was great. The work of reconstruction 
has-been undertaken by Oue who is mighty to 
save. In some portions of the world, and from 
some points of view, every effort seems to have 
proved fruitless; the confusion and corruption 
seem as great to-day as at any previous period of 
the world’s history. In this case, however, we are 


the ground, and the range of our view too limited. 
One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. If our eye 
were as searching, and our horizon as wide, we 
should be able to trace a progress, and predict a 
triumph. Much time may be taken up especially 
in laying a foundation; much time may be occu- 
pied in reaching through the rubbish to the spot 
where a solid foundation may be found. Thus 
many centuries were spent in preliminary institu- 
tions until Christ came ; and many centuries have 
passed since, in work that is still preparatory. In 
all such cases, when the work is wisely managed, 
the progress towards an ultimate solution is greater 
than it seems. Such a work well begun is in effect 
half completed. In its later stages it may advance 
with greater rapidity : a nation may be born ina 
day. 

The two chief points are: how the instruments 
are formed, and how the instruments are used. 
They must first be made fitting instruments, and 
then employed in the work. In human operations 
the first is ordinarily the more difficult of the two. 
To make the instrument demands more skill than 
to wield it after it is made. ‘The most rare and 
curious of all machines, are machines for making 
machinery. From the dull, rude ore that is brought 
out of the mine, the skill of man must form the 


| keen instrument, and then with that instrument 


perform the work. 

Thus the Omnipotent Worker too: from the 
ruins of a lost world, he must eonstruct instru- 
ments wherewith afterwards he may renew the 
world, 

The blind cannot lead the blind: He opens the 
eyes of one, and then employs him to lead his 
brother by the hand. Expressly in the text the 
instruments are described as those that are ‘‘ alive 
from the dead.” All are dead spiritually ; as is 
the iron ore when it is raised from the pit. As 
human art quickens and sharpens one piece of the 
dull ore, and then with that instrument cuts and 
fashions the rest into shapes of usefulness and 
beauty, so the Spirit in regeneration first quickens 
the dead, and then employs the living, to breathe 
upon the dry bones that lie in the valley. ; 

The command to yield, indicates that resist- 
ance is expected. Alas! when a loving Saviour 
calls, those who hear his voice are generally 
glued, by their heart’s affections, to farm or mer- 
chandise. By some more immediate and direct 
application of his love, the fishermen and pub- 
licans of Galilee came easily away frem their nets 
and their tolls. They followed Jesus at the first 
word. They fell at a touch, like ripe fruit from 
the shaken branches into the owner’s lap. But 
this is not the ordinary rule. Human hearts 
more commonly stick to what they grow on, even 
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when the hand of the Lord is laid gently on to 
draw them, like green fruits that keep their hold 
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tillthe branch is rent. Suffer me first to go and 
bury my father; or suffer me to go and bid them 
farewell that are at home at my house. Such was 
the respectful and seemly language which the 
worldly mind adopted ; but how much lay beneath 
these harmless petitions I know not. The son, 
after he has buried his father, will perhaps remain 
at home to possess the heritage: the friend who 
bids friends farewell, will perhaps be prevailed 
upon to ‘remain at home. The reasons assigned 
for delay in these cases seemed good, and the delay 
requested seemed very short ; but, for aught we 
know, these may have been only polite excuses 
given by those who had secretly determined that 
they would not become disciples of Jesus. 

I have seen a sheep, when by its own folly its 
life was placed in danger, resisting as desperately 
the hand that was stretched out to save, as it 
would have resisted a hand stretched out to slay. 
The creature in its ignorance regarded its deliverer 
with as much terror as its destroyer. Thus in 
ignorance and enmity human hearts resist Christ, 
when, through convictions of sin in the conscience, 
he puts forth his hand to save. . They cling with 
desperation to whatever portion of the world may 
lie nearest to their hand. They shrink from 
him who comes to save, as if he had come to 
destroy. 

Nor is this instinct of resistance altogether des- 
titute of truth. The flesh,—a Scriptural term for 
a sinful, self-seeking, unreconciled human heart, 
—the flesh entertains a secret presentiment that, 
if it surrender to the gospel, it will be crucified. 
It is quite true that Jesus has come to torment 
the evil spirit which possesses a man, and the evil 
spirit cries out accordingly. The old nature dreads 
the Redeemer’s approach ; and with reason, for it 
must be crushed in the agony of regeneration, and 
for ever cast away. 

So far are we from being at first instruments 
fit to be employed by the Lord in his work of 
righteousness, we are actually busy, when he 
meets us, in the service of his adversary. The 
sentence immediately preceding the text is an ex- 
press invitation to desert the service of the wicked 
one, in order that we may begin to work for a new 
Master: ‘* Neither yield ye your members as in- 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin ; but yield 
yourselves unto God.” When one has been long 
accustomed to do evil, it requires a great force to 
wrench him away. Saul of Tarsus has tasted 
Stephen’s blood, and is off to Damascus, like a 
tiger, on the scent of more. This man will yet 
be made a chosen vessel, and employed in the ac- 
complishment of another work, but a dreadful 
rending awaits him ere the change can be effected. 





He resists as much and as long as he can. He is 
seized at last against his will, and broken with 
violence from his old tastes. ‘Thy people shall 
be willing in the day of thy power.” 

When Christ meets Saul, or any other sinful 
man, and saves him, the end is not yet. This 
saving work is not itself an end, but a means 
toward an end. The Redeemer uses saved men 
as instruments in saving men that are lost. If 
you are saved, you will be employed in some 
department, more high or more humble, of saving 
work. 

Iron ore is brought up from the mine, and 
smelted and refined with great labour and at great 
expense. A vast capital in money, and a vast 
amount of human toil are represented by these 
furnaces that belch lurid flames at short steady 
intervals far into the sky throughout the long 
wintry night, as if they were emitted by the heart- 
pulses of some Titanic monster imprisoned in the 
pit. All this watchfulness, labour, and skill are 
not expended merely for the purpose of treasuring 
heaps of iron on the surface of the earth. The 
iron is raised from the mine and purified, not for 
idle accumulation, but for active use. It is con- 
verted into instruments ef various kinds, for doing 
work withal. It is sought with so much care and 
labour, not for its own sake as an end, but for its 
usefulness as an instrument. In like manner 
wealth is accumulated, not to lie idle, but to be 
employed. No man who knows the value of 
money will allow it to remain unproductive for a 
single day. It must be laid out, and laid out in 
the most profitable investment. 

Now, our Lord Jesus has laid out in toil and 
suffering more than finite mind can measure, that 
he may convert the lost into the saved, the sin- 
ful into saints. Of these, the fruit of his soul’s 
travail, although he still complains that few are 
coming, he has a goodly number here in the body 
now. A multitude whom no man can number 
already walk with him in white on the path of 
life. These are his treasure. He rejoices over 
the wealth that he has obtained ; but he does not 
permit it to lie unproductive. His coin he puts 
to usury. He is not satisfied unless one talent 
gain one, and five talents gain five. 

It results that every one who hopes in Christ for 
pardon should report himself for work in some de- 
partment of the kingdom. The master demands 
neither the same kind nor the same amount of work 
from all his servants. The diversities of gift and 
consequent requirement are all but infinite. Accord- 
ing to what they have, and where they stand, true 
disciples gladly fall in with the Lord’s universal 
law, “ Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 





FOURTH EVENING. 
INSTRUMENTS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS—HOW THEY ARE USED. 


“Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God.” — Rom. vi. 13. 


Ir is a bright, elevating thought, that every one 
who is saved is in some way employed to save 
others. The salvation of a sinner, through the 











pardon of his sin and the renewing of his heart, 
is not an end but an instrument. 


To be saved is, Ieonfess, very great. To thoze 
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who are awakened, and not yet at peace—who, 
in some measure, are aware of their need, but 
have not yet obtained its supply, this one ques- 
tion, What must I do to be saved? bulks so 
largely, that it fills up, and shuts in the view. 
The awakened seeking soul sees this, and sees no 
more. 

Butavhen safety, and the consciousness of safety 
have been attained, he who has attained them can- 
not rest, as if all were over. Safety, even from 
sin and condemnation, does not satisfy the saved. 
In this he becomes like his Lord. Jesus was holy 
and safe. He had no sin, and needed not to fear 
any condemnation; but he did not rest with 
these. It was his meat and his drink to do the 
Father’s will, and to finish his work. The joy 
that he possessed was not enough. ‘For the joy 
that was set before him” he endured the cross. 
The corn of wheat must abide alone, unless it 
die ; he will therefore die, for he cannot endure 
to be alone. He is safe; but he must be a 
saviour. 

In their own feeble measure, the disciples are 
herein like their Lord. They are safe; but that 
does not satisfy them so as to make them lie 
down, and seek no more. When they are saved, 
they are eager to be saviours. When they have 
come to Christ, forthwith they endeavour to bring 
to Christ. They act as if their coming to Curist 
for pardon and life were not an end but a means,— 
a means of making them fit instruments for doing 
their Master’s work, and helping needy neighbours. 

Look around you in the world; you will find 
that all things are instruments. In earth and 
air and sea, nothing is an end; everything is an 
instrument working towards an end. The tree 
grows up, not for the sake of being a tree merely, 
but for the purpose of shedding seed whence other 
trees shall spring. See the water of a river. It 
is never at rest. Ceaselessly it rushes down, as if 
it were running a race. It seems eager not to 
lose a moment, and frets impatiently against every 
stick or stone that stands in its way. It is coursing 
down as quickly and as diligently to fill the sea, 
as if it feared the sea might be empty if it did 
not get there in time. But even this is not the 
end. It reaches the sea, only to rise from it again, 
as soon as it can, into the sky. And when it 
is poised aloft in the sky it does not rest a mo- 
ment there, but flies on the wings of the wind 
across a continent, till it touches some mountain- 
summit. Thence it hastens down to run its race 
as a river again. Nothing is an end; all are in- 
struments, and all the instruments are busy. The 
end is the Lord’s. He alone sees it, and marshals 
all his instruments so as to work towards it every 
moment. These streams, and winds, and seas, are 
his angels, going his errands, doing his work. 

Such, in a higher department of the Divine go- 
vernment, are saved men and all their faculties. 
Their salvation is not God’s end, and should not 
be their own. It does well enough for an end, as 
long as it lies before you in the distance. Strive 
by all means to reach it. But when you reach it, 
you must not stop: if you reach it, you will not 
stop; and if you stop, the fact is evidence that 
you have not reached it. As the water when it 
gains the sky as a cloud does not remain there, but 





hastens down to refresh the thirsty ground ; so a 
human spirit, as soon as it has obtained mercy, be- 
comes impatient to go forth and show mercy. 

In prosecuting his purpose of reclaiming and re- 
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newing the world, the Supreme Disposer employs | 


two distinct classes of instruments in distinct stages 
of his work. 


In coarser operations he uses coarser | 


instruments : for the finishing touch he grasps a | 


more delicate tool. 
through the external incrustations that fence in a 
corrupt nation or a corrupt man from the light of 
saving truth, he scruples not to employ the powers 
of nature or the passions of men: but when an 
avenue has thus been opened, saved men must 
enter, and bear salvation to their brothers. In such 
a case, ye who are ‘‘ alive from the dead,” the Lord 
hath need of you. A work of righteousness, for 
example, must be performed in the heart and life 
of a Greek jailer at Philippi; and let us mark how 
the Omniscient Worker selects and wields the suit- 
able instrument at each successive stage. A coarse 
tool will suit best to break through the outer de- 
fences: a finer edge would make no impression on 
the rugged mass. The gentle, inviting word of an 
apostle would have drawn only a jeer from the jolly, 
well-fed, well-contented official who had obtained 
a situation for life as the governor of a provincial 
prison. An earthquake rent the prison, and rent 
too the hard searing that encased the keeper’s con- 
science, opening a way right into his soul. At this 
stage the Lord laid aside the powers of nature ; 
they were not capable of carrying his message far- 
ther. Now is the time for employing that ‘ chosen 
vessel” whom he had long ago prepared for this 
very end, to bear the name of Christ to the awa- 
kened sinner. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
said the apostle ; the man believed and lived. That 
saving work, begun by a rending of the earth, was 
finished by the lips of a saved man pouring the 
balm of the Redeemer’s mercy on the wounded 
conscience of his brother. 

Man’s wisdom, too, such as it is, becomes an im- 
portant instrument in certain departments of the 
work. Railways, and steam-ships, and electric 
wires will not convert the world: but they bring 
its various peoples closely together, so that when 
the quickening Spirit pervades one country, the 
influence will more quickly penetrate to another. 

The wrath of man as well as his wisdom is freely 
employed in subordinate operations, bearing on 
the accomplishment of the grand design. The Re- 
volution in Italy affords an example. Those poli- 
tical earthquakes that have of late years shaken 
thrones from their foundations in the peninsula, 
and left gaping rents through the fabric of society, 
from its summit to its base,—those earthquakes 
cannot convert the Italians to the gospel, but they 
open a wide path for the entrance of other evange- 
lists. By these openings other evangelists are now 
going in: the ruder instruments have done their 
part ; the finer have now taken up the task. Poli- 
tical convulsions have battered down the fortifica- 
tions within which the miserable captives were 
held ; heralds from the King will enter now to lead 
the captives out to liberty. A deep narrow 
crevasse has been made through a mountain range 
by some primeval convulsion, and a stream of pure 
wateris flowing in the prepared channel. The open- 
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ing through the rock seems to have been made 
for the purpose of admitting the water, although 
the engineering bears no mark of human skill or 
human hands ; and the water has obediently taken 
the course prepared for it, as soonas it was prepared. 
It is thus that political commotions have rent the 
rocks and opened Italy for the gospel: it is thus 
that the gospel, hitherto kept out by insurmountable 
barriers, obedient to 1ts nature is now rushing in. 
The first part of the work is done for us: the 
second must be done by us. By the providential 
administration of nations the operation is conducted 
in its earlier stages : but it has now reached a point, 
where the Omniscient Worker seems to stand still 
and call for other instruments. Yield yourselves, 
ye disciples of the Lord Jesus, Italian and non- 
Italian, in wise loving concert, yield yourselves as 
instruments at this critical but hopeful stage. The 
organizations of earthly kingdoms cannot do much 
more ; Christ has need of Christians in Italy now 
—Christians with wise heads, and loving hearts, 
and tender hands, and unselfish views. As the 
water lay pressing on the mountain-side before the 
rock was rent, and rushed through as soon as the 
opening was made, Christian love in Christian 
hearts, long kept distant from that field by artiti- 
cial barriers of persecution, flows in by the law of 
its nature, as soon as the barriers are removed. 

During the present generation the Church of 
Christ has made considerable progress in realizing 
and reducing to practice the principle that every 
member should contribute his share of labour to 
evangelize the world. The positive work is not 
now so exclusively abandoned to ministers as it 
was in the last generation. In this respect we have 
advanced beyond the position of our fathers ; but 
we ought to use the position which we have at- 
tained as a base for pushing our advantage still 
further. It is a cause worthy of an apostle, if one 
were sent to the church in these latter days, to 
carry this question forward and drive ithome. Wheu 
the whole community of believers shall have been 
leavened with the conviction that doiug for Christ 
is co-extensive with getting from Christ, we may 
expect an outbursting of evangelic work onthe right 
and left such as no previous age has witnessed. 
When every one who comes to Christ for pardon 
shall yield himself to Christ as an instrument to be 
employed in his work, a great enlargement will 
ensue. The kingdoms of this world will soon 
thereafter become the kingdoms of our Lord. 

In our great. cities, and on the busiest thorough- 
fares there, you may observe at all seasons, some 
of the Queen’s soldiers, in full uniform, walking to 
and fro in the throng, and conversing from time to 
time with the passengers. You may observe them 
there as you pass in the morning, and find them 
still there when you return at night. What do 
soldiers in the throng of peaceful citizens? No 
fighting is needed there. They are not fighting ; 
they are recruiting. This is a department of an 
army’s duty, the most essentially and fundament- 
ally necessary of all. Those who are already 
sworn, tried, faithful soldiers, are employed to 
entice others into the ranks. Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, go ye and do likewise. ‘ He that winneth 
souls is wise.” No man is called out of his place : 
but every one is required, in his place, to be a 


Christians should study to be 
winsome in all their ways, that so they may entice 
those who are without to enter the service of the 
King. 

Nor should a disciple’s regard be all turned out- 
ward : his first duty and hardest task lies within 
his own heart. It is not that one Christian serves 
the Lord by bringing his own life into subjection, 
and another by bringing strangers nigh: both de- 
partments of the work must be simultaneously 
carried on. Unless both are prosecuted faithfully, 
neither will be prosecuted effectually. ‘‘ The king- 
dom of God is within you ;” within you, therefore, 
will its worst enemies also be found. If you yield 
yourselves as instruments unto God for the accom- 
plishment of his work, the heaviest blows must be 
dealt upon the plagues of your own heart. When 
your own right arm offends, yourself must cut it 
off: when your own right eye offends, yourself 
must pluck it out. He who does not surrender 
himself unreservedly to God as an instrument to 





be employed in crucifying his own lusts, will not 
be of any use as an instrument in the external 
missions of the Church. Some other good things, 
besides charity, begin at home ; and if they do not 
begin at home, they will never perform efficient 
service abroad. Set up Christ’s throne, and strike 
down Christ’s foes, within your own bosom, and 
along the line of your own life; if not, the blow 
which you deliver against external evil will fall 
powerless or recoil upon yourself. Home missions! 
It is a good and a needful work. It is a blessed 
thing for the Church in our land that the name 
and the idea are in the ascendant: but here, as 
| elsewhere, unless we begin at the beginning we 
shall never reach a happy end. ‘The true rule is, 
first, every man at once his own mission-field and 
his own missionary ; thereafter and therewith other 
work may be safely undertaken, and efficiently 
done. 

Besides the general surrender of the whole man 
as an instrument or operator in the work of right- 
eousness, a clause of the text intimates that the 
“members” should be detailed singly, each to its 
appropriate place. In all moral duty, as well as 
in material toil, it is a precious rule to descend 
from wholesale generality to specific details. Enu- 
merate and estimate the various members and facul- 
ties of your being, think of them as the gifts of 
| God, polluted by your sin, but redeemed by the 
blood of Christ ; and render them one by one will- 
ingly to the Lord that bought them. These lips,— 
let them speak no guile ; let the truth in love ever 
flow from them as a pure rivulet trickles over the 
brink of a mountain spring, refreshing every living 
plant upon its border. These hands,—let them 
never hurt a brother ; keep them busy doing good. 
These feet,—let them be swift to help the needy. 
It is a good method to go into detail when in secret 
we surrender ourselves to the service of our Lord. 
Name the faculties over, and enrol each in the 
ranks, Freely ye have received ; freely give. 

If a universal and permanent peace should sud- 
denly succeed the wars and rumours of wars that 
now shake the nations, a vast quantity of warlike 
instruments would become useless. Fortifications 
and iron ships ; rifled cannon and charged shells, 
would become antique curiosities. Suppose any 
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one should ask what shall become of Christians and 


their members, in their capacity of warlike instru- 
ments, when the war is finished, and Christ’s reign 
established over all the earth ; the answer is easy. 
In forming his new creation fit for war, the Lord 
did not form it unfit for other kinds of work. The 
same renewed men, and the same sanctified human 





faculties that served well as instruments to over- 
throw the kingdom of darkness, will find plenty of | 
congenial employment in the administration of the | 


kingdom of light. Those who are faithful as in. 
struments in God’s hand for the coarser work of 
contending against evil, will be fully employed for 
ever in the congenial work of being and doing good, 
when there shall no longer be any evil to contend 
against, either in themselves or their fellows. In 
the Father’s house are many mansions, every child 
shall have an eternal home ; in the Father’s king- 
dom is much employment ; every child will be per- 
mitted to serve. W. ARNOT. 





NOTE TO ARTICLE ON COLONEL BAIRD SMITH IN SEPTEMBER PART. 


[We have much pleasure in presenting the fol- 
lowing letter, correcting an error which occurred 
in the Sketch of Colonel B. Smith, recently pub- 
lished in Good Words.—Ep. G. W.] 


** To the Editor of Good Words. 


** Str,—In the Memoir of Colonel Baird Smith, 
given in the September Part of your Journal, there 
is an error concerning a matter of fact which, 
judging from my own feelings, I should imagine 
every friend of Colonel Baird Smith, and every 
friend of Lieutenant Taylor who is a reader of 
Good Words, would wish to see corrected. 

“ The writer of the memoir says,—‘ His (Colonel 
B. Smith’s) wound prevented his carrying out per- 
sonally his own share of the great achievement. 
The part which should have been his was ably per- 
formed by Lieutenant Taylor.’ Now, thisis quite 
inacourate. The great reputation deservedly ac- 
quired by Lieutenant Taylor during the siege, was 
entirely due to the brilliant manner in which he 
performed his own subordinate duties, not, as is 
erroneously supposed by the writer of the memoir, to 
his having had an opportunity of temporarily sup- 
plying the place of Colonel B. Smith, and of per- 
forming during the latter part of the siege the 
higher duties of chief engineer. 

** From the 2d July, the day on which Colonel 
B. Smith joined the besieging force, until the 20th 
September, the day on w vhich the capture of the 
city was completed, no officer, excepting himself, 
performed even for a single day the duties of chief 
engineer, 

** During the whole of that trying period, al- 
though latterly suffering not only from his wound, 
but also from ill health, he continued without in- 
terruption or relaxation, to perform the arduous 
and most responsible duties of his office. 

“ During that time no vital act was done, ex- 
cepting at his suggestion and on his responsi- 





bility, and at one apparently desperate crisis, when 


BOICAS 


the necessity of abandoning the attempt to capture 
the town was seriously contemplated by the general, 
his energetic resistance to the proposal was one of 
the main reasons which encouraged General Wilson 
to persist in the attack. 

“The annexed extract from a letter to his wife, 
dated 29th March 1861, and written during a sub- 
sequent visit to Delhi, shows, that during the last 
days of the siege, so far from being disabled by his 
wound from performing his duties, or even being 
confined to his quarters, his toil was so great and 
unremitting as to deprive him of time to sleep, that 
on the day of the assault his post was in the midst 
of the battle, and that on the night of that day he 
slept within the walls of the city :— 

***On Sunday I went to church, where it was 
very curious to see the strange changes since I had 
been there last. I had my first sleep, for nearly 
seventy-two hours, under one of the church pillars ; 
and where I saw a great congregation worshipping 
God on Easter Sunday, I recollected the dead and 
dying being scattered all about, and the round shot 
coming in through the walls and sweeping through 
the church, while the whole air was alive with 
musket-balls.’ 

‘*T have, Sir, the honour to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A. CuNINGHAM ROBERTSON, 
Bt.-Lieut.-Col. 8th, the King’s Regt. 
‘*¢ SHEFFIELD, 14¢h October 1862.” 


By the Writer of the Sketch, 


The inaccuracy here noted had been previously 
pointed out to me; and I had intended to ask the 
Editor’s permission to insert a correction at the 
close of the volume, that is, in next number of 
Good Words. I deeply regret having fallen into 
the error, and beg leave to tender my best thanks 
to Colonel Robertson for his correction, and to the 
Editor for his insertion of it.—T. 8S. 
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